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F THE reader were to take time to read 
through the introductions to previous vol- 
umes in this series, he might well come 

away with the impression that The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook is something of a 
tenacious publication. It seems always to have 
had financial difficulties and never to have quite 
been able to meet the schedule of publication 
dates anticipated for it! Indeed, this has been 
and, I fear, continues to be the case. It is to 
the credit of the friends (and sometimes even 
the foes) of the Editor who have encouraged 
and inspired him for so long and in so many 
ways, and of the many test reviewers and pub- 
lishers who have made his work possible that 
the series has had that tenacity and that it has 
succeeded in winning a place in the working 
library of many a test user. 

It has been the purpose of this series to assist 
test users of all kinds—educators, teachers, per- 
sonnel workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and others—in locating and in 
evaluating tests and books on testing. The pres- 
ent volume represents the eighth publication * 

1 Buros, Oscar K, Educational, Psychological, and Personal- 
ity Tests of 1933 and 1934. Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. 
11, No. 11; Studies in Education, No. 7. New Brunswick, N. 
School of Education, Rutgers University, May 1935. Pp. 44. 
Paper. Out of print. * 
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Pp. 83. Paper. $0.50. * For reviews, see 40:B856, 38:B325, 
and 36:B46. P 1 
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Tests of 1936: Including a Bibliography and Book Review 
Digest of Measurement Books and Monographs of 1933-36. 
Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 2A; Studies in Edu- 
cation, No. 11. New Brunswick, N.J.: School of Education, 
Rutgers University, August 1937. Pp. 141. Paper. $0.60. * 
For reviews, see 40:B857 and 38:B326. | ; 4 
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in this service to test users which began 24 
years ago with the publication of a 44-page un- 
annotated bibliography of tests called Educa- 
tional, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 
1933 and 1934. Since that time many changes 
have taken place, some more slowly than we 
would have liked and. some more rapidly than 
anticipated. The volumes have constantly in- 
creased in size and improved in format. More 
and more tests have been listed. Books and 
excerpts from book reviews in journals, fea- 
tures not part of the original publications, have 
been introduced and have grown successively in 
number. Original test reviews, again not en- 
visioned in the original volumes, have been in- 
troduced and increased in number with each 
succeeding volume. The story of the initiation 
and growth of the series has been told in de- 
tail in the Introduction to The Nineteen Forty 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. For the pres- 
ent, suffice it to say that, prior to the publica- 
tion of this volume, tests had stood trial in 
better than 2,100 reviews under the competent 
scrutiny of more than 1,000 pairs of reviewing 
eyes; more than 9,000 references on the de- 
velopment, use, and limitations of specific tests 
had been documented and published ; and more 
Mental Measurements Yearbook of the School of Education, 
Rutgers University. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
He os Pp. xv, 415. Out of print. * For reviews, see 

Buros, Oscar Krisen, Editor. The Nineteen Forty Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 
Re xxv, 674. Out of print. * For reviews, see 4:B7o and 

Buros, Oscar Krisen, Editor, The Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 1047. $12.50. * For reviews, see 4:71. 
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ments Yearbook. Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press, 1 
Pp. xxv, 1163. $18.00. * For reviews, see B84. a E 
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than 2,000 books on testing and related fields 
had been cited and evaluated in more than 3,400 
excerpted journal reviews. 


I OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of The Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks have remained basically unchanged 
since their first statement in The Nineteen 
Forty Yearbook. For the section “Tests and 
Reviews” these include: to make readily avail- 
able comprehensive and up-to-date information 
on recent tests published in all English-speaking 
countries, hundreds of frankly critical test re- 
views which will assist test users to make more 
discriminating selections of the standard tests 
which will best meet their needs, and compre- 
hensive and accurate bibliographies of refer- 
ences on specific tests; to impel authors and 
publishers to place fewer but better tests on 
the market and to provide test users with de- 
tailed and accurate information about their tests 
at the time that they are first placed on the 
market; to suggest to test users better methods 
of arriving at their own appraisals of both stand- 
ard and nonstandard tests in light of their par- 
ticular values and needs; to stimulate review- 
ers—and others to a lesser extent—to recon- 
sider and think through more carefully their 
beliefs and values relevant to testing; to in- 
culcate upon test users a keener awareness of 
both the values and dangers which may accom- 
pany the use of standard tests; and to impress 
test users with the desirability of suspecting all 
standard tests—even those prepared by well 
known authorities—unaccompanied by data on 
their construction, validation, use, and limita- 
tions. 

The objectives of the section “Books and 
Reviews” continue to be: to make readily avail- 
able comprehensive and up-to-date bibliogra- 
phies of recent books on measurements and 
closely associated fields published in all English- 
speaking countries, evaluative excerpts from 
hundreds of journals in this country and abroad 
which will assist test users to make more dis- 
criminating selection of books for study and 
purchase, and important and provocative state- 
ments which though appearing in book reviews 
have considerable value entirely apart from a 
consideration of the book under review ; to call 
attention to books which are not being reviewed 
but which probably merit review; and to im- 
prove the quality of book reviews by stimulat- 
ing review editors to make greater effort to 


choose competent reviewers who will contribute 
frankly critical reviews and by stimulating re- 
viewers to “take their responsibilities more 
seriously” by refusing to review books which 
they cannot appraise competently and honestly. 

The Editor will perhaps be forgiven if, after 
a 24 year period, he wonders to what extent 
these objectives have been and are being met. 
It is easy to look back over the period since 
the first publication in this series and to note 
that a great number of high quality tests have 
been published, that more publishers are in- 
cluding more detailed information about their 
tests in manuals, that tests are being more 
widely used (with, it is hoped, more recog- 
nition of the need for discriminating use) 
by more sophisticated users, and that the qual- 
ity of test and book reviews has steadily in- 
creased. It would, of course, be presumptuous 
to conclude that The Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks are responsible for these changes. 
Yet it does not seem too much to say that the 
series, particularly since the introduction of 
critical test reviews 21 years ago, has made 
some contribution to these trends. Reviews have 
sometimes pleased and sometimes antagonized ; 
they have been ignored by some and acted upon 
by others. They have sometimes induced au- 
thors and publishers to reexamine their work ; 
we have sometimes induced reviewers to re- 
examine theirs. Despite our best efforts to in- 
sure fairness and balance of opinion, we have 
undoubtedly published some reviews which 
lacked fairness because they were either too 
harsh or too lenient. These characteristics are 
extremely difficult to judge objectively. In most 
such cases, we think that reviewers have erred 
in being too lenient rather than too harsh. On 
the whole, though, reviewers have given credit 
for work well done and have been reasonable 
and constructive in their criticism. 

Whatever the influence of the yearbook 
series, it is a fact that the testing industry has 
grown tremendously both in quality and quan- 
tity of production in the past quarter century. 
It seems to us that this growth alone has made 
some assistance in sorting through the many 
test titles available more and more vital. To the 
extent that The Mental Measurements Year- 
book has helped busy teachers, personnel work- 
ers, psychologists, and others to be acquainted 
with and form some opinions concerning tests 
existing in their areas, to the extent that it 
has caused authors and publishers to be more 
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aware of the needs and expectations of the 
test-purchasing public, to the extent that it has 
furnished some organized information on exist- 
ing tests and books where less was available 
before—to this extent it has achieved its goal 
of being of service to test users. 


THE FIFTH YEARBOOK 


The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
covers a seven-year period—1952 through 1958. 
The volume was scheduled originally for pub- 
lication in 1956, three years after the publica- 
tion of The Fourth Yearbook. Unfortunately, 
sales were not high enough to permit this sched- 
ule to be carried out. 

The Fifth Yearbook is a completely new 
work which supplements rather than supplants 
the earlier volumes in the series. It attempts 
to list all commercially available tests—educa- 
tional, psychological, and vocational—published 
as separates in English-speaking countries, and 
all measurements books published in English- 
speaking countries, in the period 1952 through 
1958. Although it includes reviews of a few 
older tests which either were not previously 
reviewed or were reviewed by only one or two 
persons, the emphasis here as in previous vol- 
umes is upon tests and books which have been 
published or revised: since the appearance of 
the last yearbook. Therefore, in order to obtain 
comprehensive coverage of tests and books cur- 
rently being sold, users should consult at least 
the last three Mental Measurements Yearbooks. 


TESTS AND REVIEWS 


The section “Tests and Reviews” contains 
listings of 957 tests, 698 original test reviews by 
- 350 reviewers, 48 excerpts from test reviews in 
16 journals, and 6,468 references on the con- 
struction, use, and limitations of specific tests. 
Fifty two per cent of the 957 tests are reviewed 
by one or more reviewers; 21 per cent by two 
or more reviewers; and 3 per cent by three or 
more reviewers. Some of these tests have been 
reviewed in earlier yearbooks. Many tests avail- 
able only as part of restricted testing programs 
are again listed and, in some cases, reviewed. 
Substantial coverage is given to tests of British, 
Australian, Canadian, New Zealand, and South 
African origin. 

In terms of page allotments, the content cov- 
erage of The Fifth Yearbook is quite similar 
to that of The Fourth Yearbook. Somewhat 
more attention has been given to the sections 


covering achievement batteries, nonprojective 
personality tests, English, foreign languages, 
group intelligence tests, mathematics, miscel- 
laneous areas, reading, science, and social 
studies. Multi-aptitude batteries have been 
moved from the section on vocations where 
they appeared in The Fourth Yearbook and as- 
signed a separate category of their own. In The 
Fourth Yearbook, excerpts from reviews of 
books dealing with specific tests were presented 
in the test section immediately following the 
listing of the test; in this volume, all such ex- 
cerpts appear in the book section. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

The section “Books and Reviews" lists 485 
books on measurements and closely related 
fields, along with 535 excerpts from book re- 
views in 81 journals, The range of books is 
the same as in The Fourth Yearbook except 
that books on the use of interviewing and 
statistical methods in education and psychology 
have been omitted. The practice of publishing 
excerpts from practically all reviews located 
has been discontinued in order to reduce costs 
and to allow for expansion of the test review 
section. This yearbook attempts only to present 
a representative coverage of the reviews re- 
ceived by a given book. 


REVIEWERS 
Test reviewers for The Fifth Yearbook, like 
those for previous volumes, were selected with 
special attention to their particular fields of in- 
terest and competency. The response to invita- 
tions to review was most gratifying. Better than 
75 per cent of those asked to participate in the 
project expressed a willingness—in an encour- 
aging number of cases, an eagerness—to do so. 
The Editor was fortunate to be able to count 
among the reviewers for The Fifth Yearbook 
many “old hands” who have consistently and 
conscientiously contributed to the quality of 
volumes in the series, 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEST REVIEWERS 
Reviewers were asked to write evaluative, 
frankly critical reviews. To that end, they were 


sent the following suggestions for reviewing 
tests. 


1) Reviews should be written with the following 
major objectives in mind: 

a) To provide test users with carefully prepared 
appraisals of tests for their guidance in selecting and 
using tests. 

_b) To stimulate progress toward higher profes- 
sional standards in the construction of tests by com- 
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mending good work, by censuring poor work, and by 

suggesting improvements. 

c) To impel test authors and publishers to pre- 
sent more detailed information on the construction, 
validity, uses, and possible misuses of their tests. 
2) Reviews should be concise, the average review 

running from 300 to 700 words in length. The average 
length of the reviews written by one person should 
not exceed 800 words. Except for reviews of achieve- 
ment and multifactor batteries, to which restrictions 
regarding length do not apply, longer reviews should 
be prepared only with the approval of the editors. 

3) Reviews should be frankly critical, with both 
strengths and weaknesses pointed out in a judicious 
manner. Descriptive comments should be kept to the 
minimum necessary to support the critical portions of 
the review. Criticism should be as specific as possible ; 
implied criticisms meaningful only to testing specialists 
should be avoided. Reviews should be written pri- 
marily for the rank and file of test users. An indica- 
tion of the relative importance and value of a test with 
respect to competing tests should be presented when- 
ever possible. If a reviewer considers a competing test 
better than the one being reviewed, the competing test 
should be specifically named. 

4) If a test manual gives insufficient, contradictory, 
or ambiguous information regarding the construction, 
validity, and use of a test, reviewers are urged to 
write directly to authors and publishers for further 
information. Test authors and publishers should be 
held responsible for presenting adequate data in test 
manuals—íailure to do so should be pointed out. For 
comments made by reviewers based upon unpublished in- 
formation received personally from test authors or pub- 
lishers, the source of the information should be clearly 
indicated. 

5) Reviewers will be furnished with the biblio- 
graphic entries which will precede their reviews. In- 
formation presented in the entry should not be repeated 
in reviews unless such repetition appears desirable. 

6) The use of sideheads and centered heads is op- 
tional with reviewers. For an example of the use of the 
headings, see Herbert S. Conrad's review of test 9 in 
The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. 

7) Each review should conclude with a paragraph 
presenting a concise summary of the reviewer's overall 
evaluation of the test. 

8) A separate review should be prepared for each 
test. Each review should begin on a new sheet. The 
test and forms reviewed should be clearly indicated. 
Your name, title, position, and address should precede 
each review, e.g.: John Doe, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. The review should begin immediately after 
the address. 

9) All reviews should be typed in triplicate. Two 
copies of each review should be submitted to The 
Mental Measurements Yearbook; one copy should be 
retained by the reviewer. 

10) If for any reason a reviewer thinks he is not 
in a position to write a frankly critical review in a 
scholarly and unbiased manner, he should request the 
editors to substitute other tests for review. 

11) Reviewers may not invite others to collaborate 
with them in writing a review unless permission is 
secured from the editors. 

12) Each test will be reviewed by two or more 
persons in order to secure better representation of 
various viewpoints. Noncritical content which exces- 
sively overlaps similar material presented by another 
reviewer may be deleted. Reviews will be carefully 
edited; but no important changes will be made without 
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the consent of the reviewer, Galley proofs (unaccom- 
panied by copy) will be submitted to reviewers for 
checking. 

13) The editors reserve the right to reject any 
review which does not meet the minimum standards 
of the yearbook series. 


HOW TO USE THIS YEARBOOK 

The reader who wishes to get maximum 
value out of The Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook may find the following suggestions 
and explanations helpful. 

1) Table of Contents. The Table of Contents 
may be consulted first to get an overall picture 
of the volume’s contents and the classification 
plan used. The Table of Contents lists all the 
headings and the main subheadings under 
which tests are classified in the section “Tests 
and Reviews.” 

2) Classified Index of Tests. After examin- 
ing the Table of Contents, the reader may find 
it profitable to turn to the Classified Index of 
Tests at the end of the volume. The Classified 
Index, an expanded table of contents of the 
section “Tests and Reviews," presents a com- 
plete list of all tests and reviewers represented 
in this volume. 

3) Page and Entry Numbers. Page numbers 
appear in the running heads next to the inside 
margins. Entry numbers (i.e., the numbers as- 
signed to specific tests and books) appear in 
the running heads next to the outside margins. 
The entry numbers on facing pages represent 
the first and last tests or books listed on those 
pages. The Table of Contents refers to page 
numbers ; cross references and the indexes refer 
to entry numbers. Except when using the Table 
of Contents, the reader will have no need to 
use page numbers. 

4) Stars, Asterisks, and Ellipses. ^ star pre- 
ceding an entry indicates a new book or test not 
previously listed in this series of yearbooks and 
bibliographies. An asterisk preceding an entry 
indicates a book or test which has been revised 
or supplemented in some way since being last 
listed. An asterisk following a book entry, a 
test entry, or a test reference indicates that the 
entry or reference was prepared from a first- 
hand examination of the publication in question. 
Asterisks and ellipses in quotations and ex- 
cerpts indicate omissions; asterisks indicate a 
break in the continuity of reading, and ellipses 
indicate continuity of reading. 

5) Citations for Cross References. Cross ref- 
erences to reviews and references in this and 
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earlier volumes are frequently made. Cross 
references should be interpreted thus : “see 416" 
refers to test entry 416 in this volume; “see 
4:87" refers to entry 87 in The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook; “see 38:B51” refers 
to book entry Bsr in The Nineteen Thirty 
Eight Mental Measurements Yearbook; and 
"see 36:B210" refers to book entry B210 in 
Educational, Psychological, and Personality 
Tests of 1936. 

6) Test Entries. For each test, an attempt 
has been made to present in the bibliographic 
entry the following information in the order 
given: 


a) TITLE. The test titles are printed in boldface type. 
Secondary and series titles are set off from main titles 
by a colon. Subtest or booklet titles are printed in small 
capital letters. When the titles on the test booklet and 
the test manual differ, the better known title is used. 

b) DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUPS FOR WHICH THE TEST 
IS INTENDED, The grade, chronological age, or semester 
range is usually given. “Grades 1B, 1A, 2-3, 4-12, 
13-17" indicates that there are five test booklets: a 
booklet for the first half of grade r, a booklet for the 
second half of grade 1, a booklet for grades 2 and 3, 
a booklet for grades 4 to 12 inclusive, and a booklet 
for undergraduate and graduate students in colleges 
and universities, "First, second semesters" indicates 
that there are two test booklets: one covering the work 
of the first semester, the other covering the work of 
the second semester. “1, 2 semesters” indicates that 
the second booklet covers the work of the two semes- 
ters, 

C) DATE OF COPYRIGHT OR PUBLICATION. The inclusive 
range of copyright dates (or publication dates if not 
copyrighted) for the various forms, accessories, and 
editions of a test is reported. When the publication 
date differs from the copyright date, both dates are 
given; e.g., “1948, c1946-48" means that the test was 
copyrighted both in 1946 and in 1948 but was not pub- 
lished until 1948. 

d) PART scORES. The number of part scores is pre- 
sented along with their titles or descriptions of what 
they presumably represent. 

€) INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP TEST. All tests are group 
tests unless otherwise indicated. 

f) MACHINE SCORABLE TESTS. Tests which may be 
scored by the IBM Test Scoring Machine (see 530) 
are marked “IBM.” 

9) FORMS, PARTS, AND LEVELS. All available forms, 
parts, and levels are listed with the most recent date 
of publication. 

h) RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY. The complete absence 
of data in a test manual is indicated. 

i) cost or Tests. Price information is believed to 
be correct as of late 1958. Although every precaution 
has been taken to ensure accuracy, some prices may 
be in error and other prices may have changed. For 
full and up-to-date information on test prices, the 
latest catalogs of test publishers should be consulted. 

j) time. The number of minutes of actual working 
time allowed examinees and the approximate length 
of time needed for administering a test are reported 
whenever obtainable. The latter figure is always en- 
closed in parentheses. Thus, *50(60) minutes" indi- 
cates that the examinees are allowed fifty minutes of 
working time and that a total of sixty minutes is needed 
to administer the test. 


k) AuTHOR. For most tests, all authors are reported. 
In the case of tests which appear in a new form each 
year, only authors of the most recent forms are listed. 
Names are reported exactly as printed on test booklets. 
Names of editors are not reported for tests edited by 
two or more persons. 

l) PUBLISHER. The full name of the publisher or dis- 
tributor is reported for each test. For addresses of 
the publishers, see the Publishers Directory and Index. 

7) Test References. All known references, 
published and unpublished, on the construction, 
validity, use, and limitations of each test are 
reported immediately after the test entry. These 
references are arranged in chronological order 
by year of publication and alphabetically by au- 
thors within years. The test bibliographies are 
believed to be fairly complete through 1958; a 
few references for 1959 are included. In order 
to assist students who wish to do selected read- 
ing on a particular test, references are given 
to abstracts in Psychological Abstracts. For 
example, “(PA 32:301)" refers to abstract 301 
in Volume 32 of Psychological Abstracts. 

8) Original Test Reviews. Original test re- 
views of a particular test are arranged in alpha- 
betical order by reviewers. Cited references 
which are also references for the test under re- 
view are indicated by the use of italic numbers 
in parentheses. Cited references which aré not 
among the test references are indicated by the 
use of superscripts which refer to footnotes. 

9) Excerpted Test Reviews. Excerpts from 
test reviews first published elsewhere appear 
immediately after the original test reviews in 
alphabetical order by journal. In general, only 
critical comments have been excerpted. 

10) Cross References to Test Reviews. Cross 
references to reviews in earlier yearbooks of 
the same or earlier editions of tests and to re- 
lated reviews in this volume follow the original 
and excerpted reviews. 

11) Book Entries. The books listed in the 
section “Books and Reviews" are arranged in 
alphabetical order by authors with anonymous 
books preceding the others. Rather complete 
bibliographic information is presented for each 
book. 

12) Classified Index of Books. A roughly 
classified index presented at the beginning of 
the section “Books and Reviews" will assist the 
reader to locate books on a particular subject. 
In addition to using this index, readers are 
urged to skim over titles and excerpts in search 
of works which might otherwise be overlooked. 

13) Book Reviews. Excerpts from book re- 
views first published elsewhere are arranged 
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under each book in alphabetical order by jour- 
nals. In general, only critical comments were 
excerpted. 

14) Cross References to Book Reviews. 
Cross references to reviews of the same or 
earlier editions of books either in this volume 
or in earlier volumes follow the excerpted re- 
views. 

15) Catchwords. The running heads include 
catchwords to assist readers in the location of 
particular materials. 

16) Indexes. The book contains five indexes: 
the previously mentioned Classified Index of 
Tests, in which tests related to a given area are 
grouped; the Periodical Directory and Index, 
the major purpose of which is to serve as a 
key to the abbreviations used for journal titles 
from which excerpts have been taken; the Pub- 
lishers Directory and Index, which furnishes 
the addresses of test and book publishers ; the 
Index of Titles, wherein any test or book in- 
cluded in The Fifth Yearbook can be quickly 
located if its exact title is known; and the In- 
dex of Names, which lists the names of all 
authors, editors, and others mentioned in test 
entries, book entries, references, reviews, cross 
references, and footnotes. Detailed information 
on the use of each index is contained in the 
italic matter preceding the index. 


FUTURE PLANS 


In all probability The Fifth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook will mark another turning 
point in this series. The books cannot continue 
to grow larger and still retain the convenience 
of a single-volume work. A multi-volume work 
would be more costly and would not appear 
practical. Yet, tests continue to be published 
and researched at an ever-increasing rate, so 
that there is no reason to suppose that future 
yearbooks would not grow larger and larger if 
allowed to continue on their present course. 
Editorial and printing costs have increased phe- 
nomenally, even since The Fourth Yearbook. 
Since our policy has been to publish no journal 
excerpts and few, if any, data on tests or test 
references which have not been examined by 
the Editor, the drain on his time has become 
no:small issue. In short, if the yearbook series 
were to continue with all of its present features, 


some of its comprehensiveness would have to 
be sacrificed. 
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For these reasons, it has been decided to elim- 
inate from The Sixth Yearbook all bibliog- 
raphies for specific tests. This decision will be 
regretted by those who have found the bibliog- 
raphies useful; the Editor sympathizes with 
those users who have found the yearbooks a 
help in their quest for comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies on given tests. However, from the stand- 
point of the objectives of the series, test ref- 
erences would appear to be one of the least es- 
sential features of the volumes. 

Secondly, our present practice of presenting 
rather extensive review coverage of tests pub- 
lished in Australia, Canada, England, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa will 
be discontinued. We hope, however, to continue 
listing tests published in other English-speaking 
countries and to review a few foreign tests 
which appear to be of special interest to test 
users in the United States. 

Other economies may be found necessary, 
but these are all that are contemplated at pres- 
ent. With these changes, it is hoped that the 
yearbook will be more manageable in size and 
time and money requirements. Every effort 
will be made to reduce the time interval between 
volumes to three years. Consequently, our tar- 
get date for The Sixth Yearbook is 1962. 

Yearbook readers may also be interested in 
knowing that we are now preparing a com- 
prehensive bibliography of titles and basic in- 
formation on all tests published in English- 
speaking countries. This booklet, to be entitled 
Tests in Print, is scheduled for publication in 
1960. Tests in Print will serve as something 
of an index to The Mental Measurements Y ear- 
books since it will refer users to more com- 
plete information and reviews of tests to be 
found in the five yearbooks published to date. 
It is hoped that Tests in Print may become a 
bi- or tri-annual publication appearing in those 
years when the yearbook is not published. 
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[1] 
*American School Achievement Tests. Grades 1, 
2-3, 4-6, 7-9; 1941-58; 4 levels; 2-4 parts (Parts 1-3 
of Forms D, E, F are essentially the same as Forms A, 
B, C copyrighted 1941-43) ; Parts 1-3 are available as 
separates; postpaid; Willis E. Pratt, Robert V. Young 
(Parts 1-3), Miriam E. Wilt (a), and Clara Cocker- 
ille (Part 4) ; Public School Publishing Co. * 
@) PRIMARY BATTERY I, Grade 1; 5 scores: reading 
(word recognition, word meaning, total), numbers, 
total; Forms D (’55), E. ('56) ; manual (’55) ; $2.25 
per 25 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; (35) minutes in 2 
sessions. 
b) PRIMARY BATTERY II. Grades 2-3; 9 scores: reading 
(sentences and words, paragraphs, total), arithmetic 
(computation, problems, total), language, spelling, to- 
tal; Forms D ('55), E (56), F (57) ; separate Parts 1 
(reading), 2 (arithmetic, language, spelling) ; revised 
manual ('58); $2.75 per 25 sets of 2 parts; 356 per 
specimen set; 65(85) minutes in 2 sessions. 
C) INTERMEDIATE BATTERY. Grades 4-6; 1942-58; II 
Scores: same as for Primary Battery II plus social 
studies, science; Forms D (’55), E (56), F (57), G 
(C58) ; separate Parts 1 (reading), 2 (arithmetic), 3 
(language and spelling), 4 (social studies and science) ; 
revised manual .('58) ; $4.75 per 25 sets of Parts 1-4 
(complete battery) ; $3.70 per 25 sets of Parts 1-3 (par- 
tial battery) ; 50¢ per specimen set (complete battery) ; 
155(200) minutes in 4 sessions for complete battery. 
d) ADVANCED BATTERY. Grades 7-9; 1047-58 ; II scores: 
same as for Intermediate Battery; Forms D (Parts 1, 
'55; 2-3, '56; 4, ’57), E (Parts 1-3, '56; 4, '57), F 
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C57), G (58) : separate Parts 1-4 same as for Inter- 
mediate Battery; revised manual ('58) ; prices same as 
for Intermediate Battery; 177(220) minutes in 4 ses- 
sions for complete battery. 


J. Raymonp Gersericu, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, and Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. [Review of Forms D, E, 
E] 

T'wo significant additions to this battery of 
general achievement tests have been made since 
publication of its first forms in 1941. The first 
consisted of an upward extension, in 1947, to 
provide advanced level tests for grades 7-9. 
The second involved an extension in scope, in 
1957, to provide tests in science and the social 
studies at the intermediate and advanced levels. 

Primary Battery I, for grade r, has three 
parts—word recognition, word meaning, and 
number. In Primary Battery II, for grades 2 
and 3, two parts each deal with reading (sen- 
tence, word, and paragraph meaning), arith- 
metic (computation and problem solving), and 
expressive language (usage and spelling). The. 
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Intermediate and Advanced Batteries, for 
grades 4-6 and 7-9 respectively, add two parts 
for the content subjects (social studies and 
science) to essentially the same six parts in the 
reading, arithmetic, and language skills areas. 
Time requirements vary from 35 and 85 min- 
utes for the Primary Batteries, each to be given 
in two sittings, to the 200 and 220 minutes for 
the Intermediate and Advanced Batteries, each 
scheduled for four sittings. 

Several types of evidence suggest that the 
content tests were not originally included when 
the D to F forms of the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Batteries were projected. The manuals 
for these tests first appeared separately as sin- 
gle-stapled sets of photo-offset reproductions. 
The norms are based on only 300 pupils at one 
level and on 550 pupils at the other, The publi- 
cation dates—1957 for all forms—are not in 
harmony with the 1955 and 1956 copyrights for 
other parts of Forms D and E. As a result, the 
content areas are not well integrated into the 
two higher level batteries. 

Four purposes are listed for the batteries. 
Measurement of pupil progress, a common 
stated purpose at all four levels, is difficult to 
envision as an appropriate purpose for pupils in 
the first half of grade 1. The second purpose at 
the primary and intermediate levels, assistance 
in the classification of pupils, becomes assist- 
ance in the individualization of instruction at 
the advanced level. The third purpose, provid- 
ing data for remediation, appropriately is broad- 
ened from emphasis on reading for grade 1 to 
include the expressive language arts at the 
higher levels. The fourth purpose, which is di- 
agnosing "knowledge of specific concepts" at 
grade 1, becomes, with minor modifications, di- 
agnosing “knowledge of specific computations 
and problem-solving ability” at the three other 
levels. To the reviewer, the phrase “knowledge 
of specific computations and problem-solving 
ability” conveys little if any meaning psycho- 
logically. It represents the kind of jargon, he 
believes, that gives rise to much criticism of ed- 
ucators and of professional education. 

Validity of the test batteries at all four levels 
depends upon analyses of curricular and related 
materials. Word lists, modern textbooks, mod- 
ern courses of study, and, particularly at the 
higher levels, studies of course content initiated 
by the authors were used in the selection of 
basic test content. Test items and exercises were 
administered to representative pupil groups in 


tryout form. The usual indices of item difficulty 
and discriminative power, as well as error 
counts and certain other analytical procedures, 
were then applied as a basis for assembling the 
final test forms. Items were often assigned to 
parallel forms on the basis of identical or closely 
similar difficulty indices. In short, commonly 
accepted steps of procedure for insuring content 
validity and item discriminating power appear 
to have been well and carefully followed in the 
construction of the tests. 

Evidence concerning reliabilities of the test 
parts appears in two forms—coefficients of in- 
ternal consistency and coefficients of equiva- 
lence. Stepped-up split-half coefficients, re- 
ported only for the two Primary Batteries and 
the content parts of the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Batteries, range from .71 to .96, with a 
median value of .91. Two of the 21 coefficients 
are below .8o and two others are below .85. 
Such coefficients are usually considered to be 
too low to justify the use of test scores in mak- 
ing important decisions about individual pupils. 

Coefficients of equivalence are variously re- 
ported for the higher level batteries. For the 
intermediate and advanced levels, a surprising 
if not startling situation appears in the 36 inter- 
correlations equally divided between, and iden- 
tically patterned at, the two levels—Form D 
versus Form E, Form D versus Form F, and 
Form E versus Form F for each of the six lan- 
guage and arithmetic parts. The 18 coefficients 
for the Intermediate Battery range from .86 to 
.94, with a median of .90, whereas the compara- 
ble coefficients for the Advanced Battery range 
from .73 to .86, with a median of .81. The widely 
differing medians and especially the complete 
lack of overlap between the two sets of coeffi- 
cients can be explained in several ways: (a) the 
Intermediate Battery may be distinctly more re- 
liable than the Advanced Battery, (b) some 
significant and presumably unrecognized bias 
may have existed in the samples on which the 
coefficients were based, or (c) computational 
errors may have been made in obtaining the co- 
efficients. Of these, the first explanation seems 
least likely. However, if the coefficients for the 
Advanced Battery are accepted at face value, 
practically none of the parts seems to be suf- 
ficiently reliable to warrant the use of individ- 
ual pupil scores in the fulfillment of the four 
purposes of the tests. 

The coefficients of internal consistency and 
of equivalence were determined by the use of 
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samples ranging from 100 to 325 in size. Except 
for the three coefficients reported for Primary 
Battery I, in which case all of the pupils in the 
sample were necessarily in grade 1, the range 
of talent is not specified. If the 2-grade range 
for Primary Battery II and the 3-grade range 
for the higher level batteries are represented in 
the coefficients, the reliability data can easily be 
overinterpreted. Any reason for the use of two 
separate samples of 325 each for the coefficients 
of the content parts of the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Batteries is difficult to infer. 

In general, the format of the tests is excellent. 
Primary Battery I appears in one 4-page folder 
of convenient size, but the approximately 10 by 
14% inch folders, two for Primary Battery II 
and four each for the higher level batteries, may 
be somewhat too long for easy manipulation. 
One disharmony in this pattern appears in the 
Part 4 (social studies and science) booklet of 
Form D of the Advanced Battery. This booklet 
is only ro inches in length and is reproduced by 
a photo-offset or comparable process from copy 
typed in capital letters, whereas all of the other 
forms are printed in capitals and lower case 
type. The arrangement of test content is excel- 
lent. Parallel test forms include identical num- 
bers of items in the various parts and sections. 
The spacing and pagination of parts and sec- 
tions in parallel forms are also very similar. 
Except for Primary Battery I, where a colum- 
nar arrangement of response positions appears, 
a 2-column format with item stems, options, 
and response positions in a "run-on" or para- 
graph arrangement is typical. 

Items types are primarily of the multiple 
choice variety with either three or four options, 
although several alternate response item varie- 
ties are employed in some of the language usage 
parts and sections. In Primary Battery I, oral 
stimuli are given by the examiner for two parts 
and pictorial stimuli are employed for many 
items in two parts. Typical paper and pencil 
items restricted to verbal and numerical stimuli 
are used entirely at the three higher levels. Un- 
derstandably, the paragraph meaning and arith- 
metic problem solving parts consist of items or 
item groups based on reading paragraphs and 
problem situations; otherwise, most of the 
items are unitary and self-contained. The items 
in all parts of the batteries at all four levels are 
well and carefully written. They appear to em- 
body usual recommendations for writing ob- 
jective achievement test items. 


Directions and sample items in the booklets 
are well organized and clear. The manual also 
provides detailed and, in general, carefully writ- 
ten directions to the examiner for test adminis- 
tration. Scoring is facilitated by use of a self- 
marking technic that results in the occurrence of 
all correct answers in designated cells printed- 
on the inside, or sealed, booklet pages. After 
the booklet seals are broken, the number of cor- 
rect answers for each part is obtained by a sim- 
ple counting’ process. Although the counting is 
simple enough, marks for the right answers do 
not seem to the reviewer to be clearly enough 
defined for optimum ease and accuracy of scor- 
ing. A wrong answer appears in otherwise blank 
space and is consequently easily seen. However, 
a correct answer, which appears as an “X” 
mark in a small printed rectangle and which is 
superimposed over the printed letter or symbol 
that identifies it, is not so readily apparent. 

Several typographical errors in the manuals 
and test booklets can be troublesome if not dis- 
covered in advance. For example, “30” should 
be “40” in Item 28 in the instructions for oral 
stimuli to be given by the examiner for the num- 
bers test in Form E of Primary Battery I. A 
wrong response is keyed as correct for Item 18 
of the spelling test in Form E of the Advanced 
Battery. At least two other minor typographi- 
cal errors occur, but they seem unlikely to have 
a direct influence on the scores. 

Grade and age norms are provided for all 
four of the batteries. Statements in the test man- 
uals do not specify how pupil samples used in 
establishing norms were chosen or even pre- 
cisely how large the samples were. In general, 
pupils came from schools ranging in size from 
small rural to large urban and from homes in 
industrial, agricultural, and residential areas. 
Norms seem to be based on more than 10,000 
pupils (the sample for the original Forms A 
and B) in grades 1 and 2 for Primary Battery I, 
on a similar minimum number of pupils in 
grades 1-4 for Primary Battery II, on about 
1,000 pupils in grades 3-7 for the skills tests of 
the Intermediate Battery, and on approximately 
2,000 pupils in grades 6-9 for the skills tests of 
the Advanced Battery. The content tests at the 
two higher levels are provided with norms 
based on considerably smaller samples. 

Rather than employing the more realistic con- 
cept of essential equivalence, each of the four 
manuals reports that the various forms of the 
test are “practically identical.” Norms for the 
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-A and B forms and the later D and E forms 
were found to be “exactly equal," according to 
the manual for Primary Battery I. Such pre- 
cision seems hardly credible to the reviewer. 
The other three manuals merely report that the 
norms for the older forms were “checked 
against” the scores of 3,589 pupils from 44 
school districts located in 17 states and Canada. 
It seems apparent that only a fraction of these 
3,589 pupils took the battery at any one of the 
three levels. 

The three higher level batteries, each involv- 
ing more than one test booklet, make no pro- 
vision for assembling the individual pupil scores 
derived from the parts, the subject areas, and 
the total test, or for profiling these scores on a 
single form that can be filed in the pupil's cumu- 
lative record folder. However, a record chart 
leaflet in each battery manual provides a line on 
which to record for each pupil grade equivalents 
for the parts and the reading and arithmetic 
subtotals and age equivalents for the total bat- 
tery. It also provides space for entering fre- 
quency distributions of grade equivalents ob- 
tained by pupils in a class on the various parts. 

In summary, the reviewer believes that these 
tests embody some highly professional and 
some quite crude applications of technics for 
constructing and standardizing a series of gen- 
eral achievement test batteries for grades 1 
through 9. The technics of content analysis and 
of item analysis used in validating the tests ap- 
pear to be at a high level of competence. Cer- 
tainly the test items are technically good and 
their organization into test parts, forms, and 
levels is in general systematic and skillful. The 
format of the tests and the printing of the tests 
and manuals are good. Directions for adminis- 
tering and scoring are adequate except in a few 
minor details. 

Weaknesses of the batteries occur primarily 
in certain portions of the manuals and in the 
planning of underlying statistical work, the re- 
viewer believes. The four purposes listed in 
rather similar ways at all four levels seem not 
to be well conceived, well integrated, or well 
depicted in the manuals. They savor of after- 
thoughts rather than of basic guides to test 
planning. Data on test reliability seem to be hit- 
or-miss rather than systematically planned and 
integrated. Desirable information on range of 
talent, methods of choosing samples, and stand- 
ard or probable errors of measurement is not 
given. There is reason to suspect sampling bias 


or even computational errors in some of the re- 
liability coefficients reported. Some of the test 
parts, perhaps even major portions of one bat- 
tery, seemingly are not sufficiently reliable to 
warrant their use in attaining some of the stated 
purposes. Norms appear to be of questionable 
reliability, and some statements in the manuals 
about the equating of test forms and equiva- 
lence of scores from different test forms seem 
to be indefensible. 

Although the reviewer has noted what he be- 
lieves to be a number of major weaknesses, they 
may be primarily after-the-fact rather than 
basic. If new and systematic reliability data 
were obtained, if revised norms were prepared 
on the basis of carefully defined pupil samples, 
and if the manuals were rewritten and carefully 
edited, the reviewer believes that the test bat- 
teries could be expected to rank among the best 
of their type. It is possible, however, that he is 
placing too much confidence in the validity of 
the instruments and the technical excellence of 
test items. 


Vinci, E. Herrick, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
[Review of Forms D, E, and F.] 

The American School Achievement Tests 
cover grades 1 through 9 with four separate test 
batteries. 

The test booklets are self-correcting and 
printed on what appears to be a medium quality 
of paper. They are approximately 10 x 15 inches 
in size. The publisher may be forced to use this 
size in order to maintain the convenience of the 
self-correcting feature, but the size makes the 
booklets difficult for both pupils and teachers to 
handle, The general format of the tests does not 
reveal the same consideration and finish present 
in some other tests, and, in the primary tests, 
the quality of the drawing seems of low grade. 
A great deal more care and technical skill should 
go into the development of the booklets which 
accompany the various batteries. 

The populations used for standardization con- 
sisted of groups of between 300 and 8,000 chil- 
dren “in 44 school districts, located in 17 states 
and Canada.” Pretesting seems to have been 
done entirely in a single county in Pennsylvania. 
It is hardly likely that these children, their 
backgrounds of experience, the instructional 
materials to which they have been exposed, or 
the promotion policies of the schools they attend 
are representative of educational programs gen- 
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erally in the United States. From the population 
descriptions given, it is difficult to tell how valid 
the tests and their norms are for use in many 
portions of the United States. 

Curricular validation is based on the exami- 
nation of commonly used texts and a very lim- 
ited sample of courses of study. This validation 
seems limited and should be evaluated carefully 
by any school system which contemplates using 
these tests on a comprehensive basis. The relia- 
bility coefficients reported for the separate tests 
range between .72 and .96. Most of the 7’s are 
based on alternate forms but the .96 is a split- 
half coefficient. These figures, while adequate 
for the test as a whole, create the impression 
that the reliabilities for individual grades would 
be equally high. This is not so and probably 
should be explained in the manuals. 

The reviewer was struck with the use of al- 
most identical statements in the manuals at all 
levels to report on the comparability of different 
test forms, namely—"Each item was so per- 
fectly balanced in one form with corresponding 
items in the other two forms that the same age 
and grade norms were found for all three 
forms: D, E, and F. The three forms may be 
said to be practically identical." To anyone who 
has had experience in trying to develop differ- 
ent forms of the same test, this perfect" record 
seems almost too good to be true. In any case, 
the blanket use of this extreme statement sug- 
gests some carelessness in the development of 
the manuals. 

Primary Battery I for grade 1 consists of 
three tests: word recognition, word meaning, 
and numbers. The two tests which are classified 
as reading can hardly be considered as such in 
the usual sense. It may be noted also that the 
difference between a grade equivalent of 2.0 
and one of 2.4 is only two raw score points on 
the word recognition test. Apparently, the suc- 
cessful recognition of two additional words is 
considered to represent the work of the first half 
of the second grade. The major value of the 
test at this level is its unique feature of oral 
presentation of the items and its use of a fairly 
large number of items to cover the areas tested. 

Primary Battery II for grades 2 and 3 in- 
cludes tests in sentence and word meaning (30 
items), paragraph meaning (30 items), arith- 
metic computation (40 items), arithmetic prob- 
lems (12 items), language (25 items), and 
spelling (30 items). Each form consists of two 


parts, enabling the administration of the battery 
to be accomplished in two sittings. 

While time does not permit in this review, a 
careful study should be made of the 30 items 
which are intended to cover the sentence and 
word meaning achievement for the work of the 
usual second and third grade. For most second 
grade children, reading vocabulary consists of 
from 600 to 2,000-3,000 words. Yet, according 
to the grade equivalent norms, the passing of 
five items beyond the grade equivalent of 1.9 
apparently represents the work of the second 
grade. Six additional items correct in paragraph 
meaning, three in arithmetic problems, and 
three in language usage represent expected 
achievement for the same period in the respec- 
tive areas. Success or failure on one test item 
can change the child's grade placement by as 
much as five months on some of the tests. 

One added difficulty in handling the Primary 
Battery II test booklet was noted in the arith- 
metic computation test. The column addition 
examples are placed on the page in such a way 
that the child is forced to turn his booklet 
around to compute the answers. This may cause 
some confusion in the administration of the test. 

The Intermediate Battery for grades 4—6 in- 
cludes tests on sentence and word meaning (40 
items), paragraph meaning (40 items), arith- 
metic computation (40 items), arithmetic prob- 
lems (20 items), language (65 items covering 
correct usage, punctuation, grammar, capitali- 
zation, and sentence recognition), spelling (50 
items), social studies (40 items), and science 
(40 items). These tests cover many of the com- 
mon curriculum areas of the elementary school, 
and, for many teachers, would probably repre- 
sent most of what is being taught. The tests are 
arranged in four parts and are intended to be 
administered in four sittings. 

Perhaps the most questionable tests in this 
battery are the short subtests in language which 
cover such topics as capitalization in 10 items. 
The major value of the language tests will be in 
the total score. A teacher will not be able to use 
the subtest results to diagnose the instructional 
needs of individual children. The subtest on 
sentence recognition seems to be the least dis- 
criminating of the language tests. 

"The newest tests of this battery are in Part 4, 
which covers social studies and science. Anyone 
who has worked on building a test of achieve- 
ment for elementary schools in a content area 


like social studies or science realizes how diffi; 
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cult, if not how impossible, a task it is. These 
tests are primarily directed at covering factual 
information and make little pretense of testing 
other aspects of comprehension and problem 
solving. In the social studies test, the content is 
restricted to historical and geographical aspects 
of the United States and South America. Little 
attention is given to characteristic climatic re- 
gions, Canada, Europe, Africa, Asia, etc. 
(which usually are the concern of the fourth 
and sixth grades) or to the general area of 
civics. The importance of common and persist- 
ent problems of human living in giving focus 
to social studies does not seem to be recognized. 

Many of the same objections can be raised 
about the science test. Little effort is made to 
test anything other than science information. 
It is very difficult to know what actually is in- 
cluded in the science program of the middle 
grades. Most of the test items are well con- 
structed; some, however, need to be examined 
to determine whether each response choice is 
plausible enough to make it an actual choice on 
the part of some children. 

The Advanced Battery, covering grades 7-9, 
includes the same type of tests and four-part 
arrangement as the Intermediate Battery. The 
paragraph meaning test seems to be most ade- 
quate in measuring comprehension at the detail 
level. Few of the items deal with inference, or- 
ganization, purpose, or the evaluation aspects of 
reading comprehension. These qualities should 
be of major importance at the level of the Ad- 
vanced Battery. The paragraphs also seem lim- 
ited in range of reading material presented. No 
poetry is used. The arithmetic computation test 
does not explore the area of arithmetical con- 
cepts except insofar as these concepts are neces- 
sary for computation. Six items deal with alge- 
bra. The language and spelling tests are similar 
to those used in the Intermediate Battery and 
have the same advantages and disadvantages. 
The social studies and science tests attempt an 
almost impossible task of trying to cover in 40 
items what is attempted in these areas in these 
grades. The curricular validity of these two 
tests seems questionable and the reviewer would 
urge that any school system study them care- 
fully to determine their appropriateness for the 
particular school program. 

In summary, the American School Achieve- 
ment Tests have one great convenience—the 
self-correcting aspect of the booklets, Many will 
find the test booklets awkward to use and to file. 


The norms are limited to grade and age equiva- 
lents and, while probably usable for cross-grade 
and cross-school comparisons, they do not seem 
to be adequate for evaluating the performance 
of individual children. The curricular valida- 
tion of these tests, while having much in com- 
mon with that of many other achievement bat- 
teries, needs great improvement, both in the 
quality of the curricular analysis and in its rep- 
resentativeness for all kinds of elementary 
school children and programs. The revitwer 
feels that this battery does not represent our 
best practice in the field of achievement testing. 


For a review by Ralph C. Preston of an ear- 
lier edition, see 4:1; for reviews by Walter W. 
Cook and Gordon N. Mackensie (with Glen 
Hass), see 3:1. For reviews by M. A. Brimer 
and Clarence Derrick of the language test, see 
174. For reviews by Joseph N. Justman and J. 
Fred Weaver of the arithmetic test, see 456. 
For a review by Agatha Townsend of the read- 
ing test, see 621. 


[2] 
*California Achievement Tests, 1957 Edition. 
Grades 1-2, 3-4.5, 4-6, 7-9, 9-14; 1934-58; previous 
edition (see 4:2) still available; 11 scores: reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, reading total, arith- 
metic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, arithmetic 
total, mechanics of English, spelling, language total, 
total, handwriting ; IBM for grades 4-14; 5 levels; tests 
in reading, language, and arithmetic available as sep- 
arates; manual ('57) for each level; battery profile 
(57) ; technical report ('s7) ; separate answer sheets 
may be used in grades 4-14; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet ; 
7€ per Scoreze answer sheet; 60¢ per set of hand scor- 
ing stencils; $2.50 per set of anticipated achievement 
calculators (’58, grades 1-12) by William M. Shanner ; 
postage extra; technical report free; so per specimen 
set of any one level, postpaid ; can be administered in 2 
sessions; Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau. * 
a) LOWER PRIMARY. Grades 1-2; Forms W ('s7), X 
(C757) ; $4.90 per 35 tests; 89(110) minutes. 
b) UPPER PRIMARY. Grades 3-4.5; Forms W ('s57), X 
(57) ; $5.25 per 35 tests; 124(145) minutes. 
€) ELEMENTARY. Grades 4-6; IBM; Forms W C57), 
X (57), Y (857), Z ('57) ; $5.60 per 35 tests; $1.20 
per set of machine scoring stencils ; with answer sheets: 
160(175) minutes, without answer sheets: 144(165) 
minutes, 
d) JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL. Grades 7-9; IBM; Forms W 
C57), X C572, Y (’57), Z (57) ; $5.60 per 35 tests; 
$1.60 per set of machine scoring stencils; with answer 
sheets: 178(190) minutes, without answer sheets: 162- 
(180) minutes. 
€) ADVANCED. Grades 9-14; IBM; Forms W C52, X 
C57), Y (57) ; $5.60 per 35.tests; $1.40 per set of ma- 
chine scoring stencils; with answer sheets: 178(190) 
minutes, without answer sheets: 163(180) minutes. 
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22, SHANNER, WILLIAM M, “Relationships Between Norms 

for Mental Maturity and Achievement Tests.” Calif J Ed Res 
7:15-21 Ja '56. * (PA 30:7775) 
CnuanLEs O, Newt, Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Measurements and Chairman 
of the Department, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

In the 1957 edition of the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, completely new norms have been 
established ; upper and lower primary level bat- 
teries have been developed; some subtests have 
been revised and many have been lengthened ; 
some changes in format have been made; and 
an elaborate procedure for estimating antici- 
pated achievement has been developed. Many 
features of former editions have been retained : 
two principal scores are reported in each of the 
basic skill areas of reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage from grades 1 through 14; performance 
is summarized in profile form ; and grade place- 
ment, percentile, and age norms are provided. 
The manuals for this edition also contain a sec- 
tion called “Diagnostic Analysis of Learning 
Difficulties" which is designed for identification 
of specific types of errors on the test items. 

The 1957 edition was standardized on a strat- 
ified sample representing 341 school systems in 
the 48 states. Since all pupils in the standardiza- 
tion groups were also administered the Califor- 
nia Test of Mental Maturity, control of mental 
age was possible. By means of dual stand- 
ardization procedures, the authors have pro- 
vided norms representing the typical perform- 
ance of pupils throughout the United States. 

In the standardization of the battery, exten- 
sive provisions for selecting an unbiased sample 


were followed. Pupils in adjacent grades were 
not tested in the same school system. The final 
norm group was based upon random sampling 
of pupils within each substratum rather than 
upon random sampling of schools. Whereas 
such careful sampling procedures do result in a 
nationwide average which is relatively stable, 
the heterogeneity of educational conditions 
makes the interpretation of deviations from the 
norms somewhat difficult. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, additional normative data based upon 
geographic regions would be an aid in inter- 
preting the test results. 

One of the major weaknesses of the 1950 edi- 
tion was the wide range of achievement repre- 
sented in the primary battery. Division of this 
range (grades 1-4.5) into a lower primary level 
and an upper primary level represents an im- 
portant improvement in the 1957 edition. Elimi- 
nation of the written directions in the arith- 
metic test at the lower primary level is also a 
desirable feature. 

Frequent reference to the use of the tests 
for the diagnosis of learning difficulties is made 
throughout the manuals. Whereas the diagnos- 
tic profile and the diagnostic analysis of learn- 
ing difficulties do reflect areas of weakness, 
the number of items within each category is 
small. The authors recognize this limitation 
and suggest that the analysis be used only to 
identify areas for further study. Little evidence 
has been presented, however, to indicate that 
the categories represent separate factors of 
achievement. 

The directions for administering the test are 
clearly stated and the format of the manuals 
and test booklets is outstanding. Availability of 
both Scoreze and separate machine scored an- 
swer sheets, as well as alternate forms of the 
tests, contributes to the tests' usability. 

The continued use of the reading, arithmetic, 
and language classification of test content at the 
advanced level is a limitation of the California 
Achievement Tests. 'This classification has the 
effect of obscuring the measurement of educa- 
tional objectives classified according to typical 
subject matter content. Teachers and coun- 
selors using the advanced battery for educa- 
tional planning will have difficulty relating the 
test results to courses available in most second- 
ary schools. 

The provision of the "anticipated achieve- 
ment" charts constructed in terms of grade 
placement allows for comparing the achieve- 
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‘ment of pupils of various levels of mental abil- 
ity with the achievement of pupils of compara- 
ble mental ability in the same grade for the 
standardization group. This procedure may be 
satisfactory for assessing the achievement ex- 
pectation in terms of pupils of comparable men- 
tal ability, but it cannot be thought of as an in- 
dication of the extent to which a child’s needs 
are actually being met. Anticipated achievement 
scores, however, do provide an empirical basis 
for appraising the relative progress of children 
at differing levels of mental functioning and as 
such contribute to the interpretability of the 
test results. 

The thoroughness with which the authors re- 
port empirical evidence regarding the construc- 
tion of the tests is noteworthy. Reliability co- 
efficients are uniformly high for the various 
levels and the item discrimination data are in- 
dicative of the efficient f unctioning of nearly all 
items. Coefficients of correlation between scores 
on the new edition and other standardized 
achievement test scores reflect a high degree of 
construct validity. 

In summary, the 1957 edition of the Califor- 
nia Achievement Tests represents a well con- 
structed achievement test battery designed to 
measure the basic fundamentals of reading, 
mathematics, and language from grades 1 
through 14. This test battery has many desir- 
able features and can be recommended for the 
measurement of general achievement at the 
grade levels indicated. 


For reviews by Warren G. Findley, Alvin 
W. Schindler, and J. Harlan Shores of the 1950 
edition, see 4:2; for a review by Paul A. Witty 
of the 1943 edition, see 3:15; for reviews by 
C. W. Odell and Hugh B. Wood of an earlier 
edition, see 40:1193; for a review by D. Welty 
Lefever, see 38:876. For reviews by Constance 
M. McCullough and Winifred L. Post of the 
language test, see 177; for reviews by Gerald 
V. Lannholm and Robert C. Pooley of the 1950 
edition of the language test, see 4:151; for re- 
views by Harry A. Greene and J. Paul Leonard 
of an earlier edition, see 40:1292. For a review 
by Robert D. North of the arithmetic test, see 
468; for a review by Robert L. Burch of the 
1950 edition of the arithmetic test, see 4:411; 
for reviews by C. L. Thiele and Harry Grove 
Wheat of an earlier edition, see 40:1450; for a 
review by W. A. Brownell, see 38:893. For re- 
views by John C. Flanagan and James R. Hob- 


» 


son of the 1950 edition of the reading test, sce 
4:530; for a review by Frederick B. Davis of 
an earlier edition, see 40:1563; for reviews by 
Ivan A. Booker and Joseph C. Dewey, see 38: 
ILIO. 
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*California Basic Skills Tests. Grades 4-6, 7-9; 
1933-54; hand scoring edition of Forms AA and DD 
of the California Achievement Tests, 1950 Edition (see 
4:2; for the 1957 Revision, see 2) except for the spell- 
ing tests which are from the Progressive Achievement 
Tests (see 3:15) ; 10 scores: vocabulary, reading (com- 
prehension, total), arithmetic (reasoning, - fundamen- 
tals, total), mechanics of English and grammar, spell- 
ing, total language, total; Forms 1, 2 (^54) ; 2 levels; 
$4.90 per 35 tests, postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set 
of either level, postpaid; Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis 
W. Clark; California Test Bureau. * 

4) ELEMENTARY. Grades 4-6; manual C54); (120) 
minutes. 

b) INTERMEDIATE, Grades 7-9; manual C54) ; (155) 
minutes, 


For reviews, see 2. 
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*California Tests in Social and Related Sci- 
ences. Grades 4-8, 9-12; 1946-55; IBM; 2 forms; 
levels; 3 parts; $2.80 per 35 copies of any one part; 
separate answer sheets may be used; 4¢ per IBM an- 
swer sheet; 7¢ per Scoreze answer sheet ; 20¢ per set of 
hand scoring stencils; postage extra ; 75¢ per specimen 
set of either level, postpaid; Georgia Sachs Adams, 
John A, Sexson, and (for various parts of the advanced 
battery) William E. Keeley, William B. Melchior, and 
Vesperella E. Ott; California Test Bureau. * 
4) ELEMENTARY. Grades 4-8; 1946-53 ; formerly called 
Progressive Tests in the Social and Related Sciences; 
23 scores; Forms AA, BB ('s3); 3 parts; manual 
(53) ; 150-170(180) minutes in 2 sessions. 

1) Part 1, Social Studies I. 8 scores; 50-60(70) 

minutes, 

2) Part 2, Social Studies II. 8 scores; so-60(70) 

minutes, 

3) Part 3, Related Sciences. 7 scores; 40-50(60) 

minutes, 
b) ADVANCED. Grades 9-12; 1954-55; 28 scores; Forms 
AA ('54), BB (’55) ; 3 parts; manual (54) ; 170(190) 
minutes in 2 sessions. 

1) Part 1, American History Through the War. Be- 

tween States. 8 scores; 45(55) minutes. 

2) Part 2, American History Since the War Be- 

tween States. 8 scores; 45(55) minutes. x 

3) Part 3, Related Sciences. 12 scores; 80(90) min- 

utes. 


Dav R. Kratuwont, Research Coordinator, 
Bureau of Educational Research, and Profes- 
sor of Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

ELEMENTARY LEVEL. These tests, a revision 
of the Progressive Tests in Social and Related 
Sciences, were very thoroughly reviewed in 
their original form in The Fourth Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook. In this review it remains 
to note what changes have been made and 
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whether these correct the faults previously 
found. 

Except for the revision of about 5 per cent 
of the items, particularly those criticized in ear- 
lier reviews, the replacement of less than 2 per 
cent of the items, and the dropping of 15 items 
from Test 4, the test items are identical to those 
in the previous edition. All flaws in items spe- 
cifically noted in the previous review have been 
removed. The new format is much more attrac- 
tive as well as more functional. The only criti- 
cism of format is that a few items are split 
across columns, though none across pages. 
Forms AA and BB have been made equivalent ; 
a single scoring key applies to both. 

Additional information is available on the 
norming population. From 24,740 tests given in 
grades 4-8, a stratified sample was drawn with 
specified characteristics as follows: (a) mean 
IQ of 100, with standard deviation of 16, and 
(b) 7oper cent making normal progress through 
the grades, 20 per cent retarded one half year or 
more, IO per cent accelerated one half year or 
more. Though the sampling appears heavily 
western and midwestern, the stratification pro- 
cedure would tend to eliminate certain regional 
biases and, to the extent the sampling for IQ 
was nationally representative, would enforce a 
greater representativeness. 

Reliability coefficients are now available on 
the subtest scores. As might be expected, some 
of them are quite low. In the fourth grade, the 
range of reliabilities for a single form is from 
.62 to .87, with a median of .76; in the eighth 
grade the range is greater, from .50 to .92, but 
the median is higher, .82. A new diagnostic 
profile for all 23 scores and subscores appears 
both on the back of each booklet and on the an- 
swer sheet, Profiles are plotted in terms of per- 
centile scores. However, since the profile unit is 
a standard score unit, the differences at the ex- 
tremes are spread. Thus, the teacher will not 
mistake large percentile differences at midrange 
for large real differences. 

The test directions formerly assigned time 
limits only to the three major parts. In an earlier 
review Gerberich (4:23) noted that Tests 2, 4, 
and 6, the end tests in the time blocks, fre- 
quently had many untried items. The new direc- 
tions include comments within time blocks such 
as, "After 33 minutes have passed, tell the pu- 
pils they should be starting on Test 2—Section 
A." While this will help the student to pace him- 
self, these directions are not strong enough to 


make him leave Test r unfinished, do Test 2, and 
come back to the former if there is time. Thus, 
the cumulation of unfinished items will probably 
continue. It should be alleviated somewhat in 
Test 4 by the elimination of 15 of its former 75 
items. 

Overall, the level of workmanship has been 
raised in the revised tests by the correction of 
item flaws, the improved format, and the im- 
proved and expanded manual. The subscores 
are still too unreliable for reference except as 
gross clues in individual interpretation, particu- 
larly at the lower grade levels. If Gerberich's 
review was correct on time limit problems, 
these may have been somewhat lessened, but it 
is questionable that they are solved. The norms 
still show decile jumps for 2-point changes in 
test score. Particularly at the lower grade levels, 
the percentile equivalents of chance scores run 
from the 3oth to soth percentiles, which is too 
high. While one cannot help but be sympathetic 
to the author's problem of providing the user 
with a maximum of information in the shortest 
possible time, it is questionable whether provid- 
ing so many scores without more clearly warn- 
ing the teacher about their possible misinterpre- 
tation is wise, The well developed profile almost 
invites overinterpretation of the score differ- 
ences, 

While the revision of the elementary form is 
an improvement, it is regrettable that the re- 
vision was not sufficiently far reaching to make 
it comparable to the much better done revision 
of the advanced level. 

ADVANCED LEVEL. Because these tests are en- 
tirely new since the last Yearbook, they are re- 
viewed more intensively. The tests were de- 
signed to measure achievement in three general 
areas: (a) United States history and govern- 
ment, (b) physical science, and (c) biological 
science. There are three parts, each yielding 
two scores. Two of the three parts (four scores) 
are concerned with United States history and 
government (57 per cent of the 410 four-dis- 
tractor multiple choice items—r12 subscores) : 
Part 1 covers American history through 1876; 
and Part 2, 1877 to the present. Both parts are 
organized around three strands: (a) economic 
growth and development, (b) social and cul- 
tural life, and (c) development of political de- 
mocracy. The third part, designed for use with 
general science courses, deals with physical sci- 
ence (17 per cent of the items, 4 subscores) and 


biological science (26 per cent of the items, 6 
d « 
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subscores). The biology section has sufficient 
range for use during or at the end of the senior 
high school course in biology. A number of 
items test more than mere memory of facts, an 
important feature of this test. 

Several means of assuring validity are re- 
ported in the manual. Courses of study, current 
leading textbooks, and research studies on the 
content of required high school courses were 
consulted in the preliminary selection and or- 
ganization of content. More items were con- 
structed than needed, and item analysis statistics 
were obtained on them, “Expert” judgment 
from 9 college professors, 24 supervisors and 
curriculum workers, and 50 classroom teachers 
was used in selecting the items testing the most 
significant and important concepts and informa- 
tion. Finally, correlations with other standard- 
ized achievement tests were computed. These 
correlations, ranging from .46 to .74, are sub- 
stantial. The methods of validation seem to indi- 
cate more careful workmanship than the ele- 
mentary battery. Since, as the manual indicates, 
there is more agreement as to what constitutes 
important content in the physical and biological 
sciences than there is in the social sciences, po- 
tential users should examine the content care- 
fully to determine its validity for their purposes. 

Reliability coefficients, obtained by using 
both forms, range from .gr to .96 for the vari- 
ous parts. Few teachers, however, will be likely 
to have over six hours of testing time available. 
Single form reliabilities for the social science 
tests are acceptable (.83 to .89) and not atypical 
for tests in the social science areas; the .81 for 
physical science and the .86 for biological sci- 
ence are, however, somewhat lower than would 
be expected in these areas. In reporting norms 
for the subscores, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on having switched from percentiles 
used in the elementary form to a high (top 16 
per cent), average (68 per cent), and low (bot- 
tom 16 per cent) categorization of scores. But 
reliability coefficients especially developed for 
this score system are still too low for individual 
interpretation in many instances (.62—.94, me- 
dian of .79, for various subscores in single grade, 
i.e., 9 or 10, and .70-.91, median of .8o for vari- 
ous subscores in grouped grade, i.e., 10-12, sit- 
uations ). 

The manual claims that 90 per cent of the 
examinees should finish within the time limits, 
so that the test will be a power test. It indicates 
that the remaining ro per cent will have com- 

? 
2 * 


pleted all the items they are capable of doing 
within the time limits. This would suggest that 
items are arranged in order of difficulty, which 
does not appear to be true, making the second 
of the two statements too strong. Unlike the ele- 
mentary level test, specific time limits are set on 
each subtest so that untried items do not cumu- 
late in the last test of the testing period. 

Percentile norms are given for the 6 test and 
22 subtest scores. Approximately 3,000 stu- 
dents in 13 states from all parts of the nation 
contributed to the norms. IQ's of the normative 
group increase with the grades from 101.5 at 
the oth grade to 105.0 at the 12th grade. Schools 
may wish to compare the selectivity of their 
dropouts with these data to determine the fit of 
the norms. 

As indicated previously, recommended prac- 
tice in interpretation suggests use of three rank 
classifications (high, average, and low) for the 
subscores for individual interpretations, but 
percentiles are given for class subscore inter- 
pretation. Suggestive of even cruder interpreta- 
tion of subscores is a table showing the likeli- 
hood for specified reliability levels that the true 
score of a person in either the high or low cate- 
gory is likely to be on the opposite side of the 
median from his category. While it is question- 
able that this is an interpretation a teacher is 
likely to want to make, it does point the way 
toward a more conservative, and probably more 
accurate, interpretation of the data. 

The level of workmanship for the advanced 
level test is markedly better than that for the 
elementary level. If the teacher judges the con- 
tent measured to be appropriate, and interprets 
the scores within the limits suggested in the 
manual, these will be a valuable addition to her 
measures of achievement. 


For reviews by Harry D. Berg and J. Ray- 
mond Gerberich of an earlier edition of the ele- 
mentary level, see 4:23. 


[5] 
*Contemporary Affairs: Every Pupil Test. 
ades 7-12; 1939-58; new test usually issued each 
December and April; norms available following test- 
ing program; no data on reliability ; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per 
scoring key; cash orders Postpaid; 40(45) minutes; 
Ohio Scholarship Tests, * 


[6] 
*Cooperative General Achievement Tests. Grade 
12 and college entrants; 1937-56; 3 tests, 3 scores for 
each test: terms and concepts, comprehension and in- 
terpretation, total; IBM; Forms XX (53, revision of 
Form X), YZ (’51, revision of Forms Y and Z) ; no 
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norms for part scores; high school norms same as those 
published in 1938; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
$2.05 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ 
per scoring stencil; 35¢ per manual (’56) ; $1 per speci- 
men set; postage extra; 40(50) minutes for any one 
test; Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service. * 
4) TEST I, SOCIAL STUDIES. Manual uses the subtitle 4 
Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Social Stud- 
ies; Jeanne M. Bradford (XX). 
b) TEST 2, NATURAL SCIENCE. Manual uses the subtitle 
4 Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Natural 
Science; Paul J. Burke (XX). 
C) TEST 3, MATHEMATICS. Manual uses the subtitle 4 
Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Mathemat- 
ics; Paul J. Burke (XX). 
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Max D. EwcrLHamr, Director, Division of 
Student Examinations, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The first forms of the Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests were published in 1937. The 
early forms tended to emphasize recall of spe- 
cific details of subject matter while the more re- 
cent forms have sought to measure general pro- 
ficiency in social studies, natural science, and 
mathematics. Form XX is a revision of Form 
X, and Form YZ was derived from Forms Y 
and Z. These new forms are accompanied by an 
Examiner’s Manual, dated 1956, which is wor- 
thy of special commendation for its complete- 
ness. 

The tests are appropriate for use toward the 
end of high school or at the beginning of the 
college freshman level. Each Part 1, containing 


exercises measuring understanding of terms 
and concepts, requires 15 minutes, while each 
Part 2, measuring comprehension and interpre- 
tation of paragraphs, tables, or charts, requires 
25 minutes. The total working time for each 
test is 40 minutes. All of the test items are 5- 
response multiple choice exercises with one an- 
swer correct for each. The answer sheets may 
be hand or machine scored. Each raw score, or 
total number of correct answers, is converted 
to a scaled score by means of the conversion 
tables printed in the margins of the answer 
sheets. Percentile rank norms are reported in 
the manual for each of the high school years 
and for college freshmen. 

Emphasis is given in the manual to the use- 
fulness of the tests for guidance and placement. 
The limitations of the tests are frankly stated. 
It seems to this reviewer that the tests should 
yield data decidedly useful to high school coun- 
selors offering advice to students with respect 
to future educational plans. In view of the in- 
creasing amount of scholarship testing and the 
growing practice of admitting students to col- 
leges and universities on the basis of admissions 
tests rather than in terms of transfer of high 
school credits alone, the tests may be useful in 
identifying likely candidates and in giving high 
school students experiences with the taking of 
tests less rigorous, perhaps, but similar to those 
later encountered. Since the three tests are 
rather highly correlated, differences in their 
scaled scores need to be quite large to identify 
areas of strength or weakness or to justify ef- 
forts to offer differential predictions with re- 
spect to the fields in which proficiency is meas- 
ured. Using correlations given in the manual be- 
tween the three tests and the ACE, this reviewer 
undertook a very minor factor analysis study. 
In the case of Form XX, the social studies, nat- 
ural science, and mathematics tests had first fac- 
tor loadings of .86, .85, and .83; ACE had a 
loading of .87. The first factor residual varied 
from —.03 to +.02. In the case of Form YZ, the 
first factor loadings were .85, .87, .81, and .86, 
respectively. The first factor residuals varied 
from —.06 to +.05. While it may be inferred 
from these data that the tests and the ACE are 
all measuring much the same basic abilities, the 
two forms of the mathematics test have the 
largest specific variances, .21 and .26. 

The manual mentions that the tests may be 
used for admissions purposes. It is possible that 


certain colleges might find them useful in this 
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way. Where this is the case, the advice of the 
manual should be heeded : “Effective use of the 
tests in this manner will depend on the extent 
to which the school or college studies the rela- 
tionship between success and test scores in its 
own situation.” It should also be stated that 
wise use of the test scores for admission pur- 
poses should also involve consideration of other 
data concerning the candidates for admission— 
measures of general scholastic aptitude and of 
proficiency in English, high school records, and 
the like, Even if not used as one of the bases 
for admission, the administration of these tests 
on entrance to college may yield data useful for 
placement and for guidance. Where a college 
has a program of required general courses, as 
is exemplified by the general courses of our Chi- 
cago City Junior College and a number of 
higher institutions, these tests could be used as 
a means of identifying students who should be 
assigned to lower level, or remedial, courses in 
the fields relevant to the areas tested, Similarly, 
students earning relatively high scores might be 
permitted to waive the corresponding required 
general courses and enroll in more advanced 
courses in the same field. The tests would possi- 
bly be more useful for this purpose if, instead 
of a single test in natural science, there were 
Separate tests measuring proficiency in physical 
science and in biological science. Even though 
such tests might well be highly correlated, sepa- 
rate tests would be more acceptable to the in- 
structors in these fields. It would also be helpful 
in such a situation to have a proficiency test in 
the area of the humanities. 

One of the admirable features of the manual 
is the section devoted to the content validity of 
these tests. In the case of Part 1 of Test I, So- 
cial Studies, it is reported that United States 
history, world history, government, and eco- 
nomics are each represented by about one fifth 
of the 35 exercises. Fourteen per cent and six 
per cent of the exercises are relevant to sociol- 
ogy and to geography. In the case of this test, 
and the others of this battery, one wonders if 
the test is not more fair to students who have 
had courses in each of these fields and are the 
type of students who are college bound. While 
many of the exercises of Part 1 of the social 
studies test evaluate the ability to associate 
terms and their definitions, other exercises eval- 
uate understandings of important relationships. 
Exercises of the latter type are more evident in 
Form YZ than in Form XX. Part 2 of Form 


XX contains 32 exercises following paragraphs, 
a bar graph, and a table of numerical data. Cer- 
tain of these exercises evaluate such desirable 
intellectual skills as recognition of the author's 
basic attitude, purpose, or motivation ; the iden- 
tification of assumptions; recognition of need 
for additional data; and identification of the 
consequences of different courses of action, 
Part 2 of Form YZ differs in not having exer- 
cises involving interpretation of a graph and a 
table, but does have exercises requiring inter- 
pretation of a topographic map and a genealogi- 
cal chart. While the latter may be of interest 
only to prospective history majors, the series of 
exercises requiring students to discriminate be- 
tween contrasting points of view with respect to 
aid to Europe seems especially timely and 
worthwhile in its demand for critical thinking. 
Background knowledge, in addition to that con- 
tained in the selections preceding the exercises, 
contributes to the solution of a number of them. 
This is not undesirable since it helps to make 
such tests more acceptable to instructors who 
tend to feel that tests pertaining to quoted mate- 
rials are "nothing more than reading tests." 
There are, however, very few items answerable 
by 12th grade students on the basis of back- 
ground knowledge alone without reference to 
the paragraph, graph, or table. Paul Dressel in 
reviewing earlier forms for The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (4:5) suggested that 
"a more meaningful vocabulary section would 
be obtained by testing in Part r for the meaning 
of key words in the reading selections given in 
Part 2.” Possibly so, but this reviewer prefers 
the present organization since the students have 
the advantage of context cues. A separate Part 
I, ranging over important concepts and under- 
standings of a field, again appeals to instructors 
who value acquisition of knowledge as a major 
goal and who, unfortunately, are not satisfied 
with tests which emphasize the evaluation of 
“critical thinking.” In any case, vocabulary, 
background knowledge, reading comprehen- 
sion, and critical thinking skills are reasonably 
well balanced in the current forms of the social 
studies test. 

According to the manual, practically all of 
the 36 exercises of Part 1 of Test 2, Natural 
Science, “attempt to determine whether the stu- 
dent is able to recall important facts and defini- 
tions in the realm of science.” It is reported 
with respect to Form XX that 1 3 of the exer- 
cises are in biology, 7 in chemistry, r1 in physics, 
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and 5 in derived sciences. Similar data are re- 
ported for Form YZ. In the judgment of this 
reviewer, the items of Part 1 of Form XX are 
almost entirely “vocabulary” items, while only 
half the items of Part 1 of Form YZ deserve 
this label. In defense of the vocabulary items 
it should be said, however, that the terms whose 
meanings are tested for are generally important 
terms, an understanding of which is requisite 
for achievement in the natural science field. 
With respect to Part 2 the manual states, “In 
addition to testing the ability to read and under- 
stand scientific material, certain of the items 
also test the ability to reason scientifically from 
given data and the ability to perform computa- 
tional operations commonly found in scientific 
materials." This reviewer agrees that this is true 
to the extent to which such measurement can 
be accomplished by 24 exercises. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that two of the exercises of 
Part 2 of Form XX do not contribute to this 
goal. Exercise 6 begins "Each of the following 
is an example of a chemical change EXCEPT" 
and then lists "accumulation of iron ore de- 
posits" as the exception. The selection states, 
“There is some reason to believe that certain 
bacteria which have the property of precipitat- 
ing iron oxide from iron salts cause the accu- 
mulation of iron in such concentration that it 
can be profitably mined." Possibly the exercise 
writer meant merely the accumulation of the 
iron oxide precipitated, but the total process 
certainly involves chemical change. Exercise 7 
begins *Bacteria do not ordinarily decompose 
living organisms because..." and is completed 
by "living organisms resist destruction by bac- 
teria." This is almost a tautology. Certainly a 
better answer would be an explanation of why 
bacteria do not decompose living organisms. 

In the manual it is indicated that the 36 items 
on terms and concepts of Part 1 of the mathe- 
matics test are distributed over arithmetic, alge- 
bra, plane geometry, solid geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. Only six or seven items pertain to 
terms or concepts taught in the last two subjects 
named. According to the manual, “Part IT con- 
tains 25 items based on tables, graphs, reading 
passages, and diagrams. Most of these items re- 
quire the solution of arithmetic and simple alge- 
braic problems involving data presented in tab- 
ular and graphical form; a few require the type 
of reasoning used in a geometry course." After 
listing objectives for secondary school mathe- 
matics instruction formulated by the Joint Com- 


mission of the Mathematical Association of 
America and the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, the manual shows the percent- 
age distribution of the exercises of the entire 
test over these objectives for Forms XX and 
YZ, respectively, as follows: (a) number and 
computation, 13, 18; (b) geometric form and 
space perception, 35, 30; (c) graphic represen- 
tation, 11, 6; (d) elementary analysis, 9, 10; 
(e) logical thinking, 7, 15; (f) relational think- 
ing, 16, 17; and (g) symbolic representation 
and thinking, 9, 4. The more extended defini- 
tions of objectives (d) and (e) are “Elemen- 
tary Analysis—manipulative techniques of al- 
gebra" and "Relational Thinking—functions 
and variables in the form of equations, graphs, 
tables, and verbal formulas." This is an espe- 
cially fine example of the presentation of evi- 
dence with respect to the content validity of a 
test. Such analyses should be the rule in the test 
manuals of all standardized achievement tests. 

While almost all of the items of both Forms 
XX and YZ of the mathematics test are well 
constructed, a few minor criticisms seem justi- 
fied. In Part 2 of Form XX, a histogram pre- 
sents a distribution of annual incomes. One of 
the five exercises begins "The average yearly 
income of all the families in the town is....” and 
the answer keyed as correct is “impossible to 
determine from the data given.” It is not impos- 
sible to compute the average from per cent fre- 
quencies read from the histogram, although it 
is probable that only gifted students would at- 
tempt to do so. In an excellent series of six items 
pertaining to five fundamental laws of arith- 
metic expressed in terms of a, b, and c, the sixth 
exercise begins “The symbols a, b, and c used 
in the paragraph above could represent..." and 
the answer keyed as correct is “the number of 
persons in a class." The answer should be writ- 
ten "the numbers of persons in three classes" 
and the item stem should refer to laws 1 and 3 
and not the entire paragraph, since these laws 
pertain to addition and do not involve multipli- 
cation. An alternative would be to revise the 
item stem to read, “The symbol a, b, or c in the 
paragraph above." In Part r of Form YZ, Item 
9 begins, “Which one of the following values 
is not included in the range represented by 
22-15?" It would be more precisely stated if 
the word "inclusive" were added. The distrac- 
tors of Item 18 in the same part seem much too 
obviously incorrect. A student need not know 
how to solve the problem of the difference be- 
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tween two areas so long as he knows the dif- 
ference between a perimeter and an area since 
all of the incorrect answers contain the word 
“perimeter.” In Part 2 of Form YZ, a floor plan 
of a house is given. It would help the students 
to solve one of the exercises if the front of the 
house were identified in the floor plans. 

Comparison of Forms XX and YZ of each of 
the tests with the earlier Forms X and Y reveals 
improvement in a number of respects, The for- 
mat of the tests has definitely been improved by 
much more attractive title pages. The labeling 
of answers to each exercise as (A), (B), (C), 
(D), and (E) is much less forbidding than the 
former labeling, e.g., 13-1, 13-2, 13-3, 13-4, 
and 13-5, though this reviewer prefers periods 
after the letters rather than parentheses around 
them. No provision is made on the answer 
sheets of Forms XX and YZ for the recording 
of information concerning the student's back- 
ground of courses in each field. Such data are 
indispensable in interpreting a student's score. 
There is empty space on each answer sheet in 
which a table could be provided for the entry 
by the student of this information. In the revi- 
sions resulting in Forms XX and YZ less dis- 
criminating items and items of inappropriate 
difficulty have been eliminated. In some in- 
stances new exercises have been substituted and 
the phraseology of other items and their answers 
improved. The tests have been reduced in 
length; only the current forms of the mathe- 
matics test seem to be quite speeded, and this 
may be more apparent than real since students 
may tend to omit mathematics exercises with 
whose content they are quite unfamiliar. If this 
hypothesis is correct, provision of more time 
would not result in higher scores ; the hypothe- 
sis should be investigated. 

Reliability coefficients ranging from .86 to .92 
are reported, as well as the corresponding stand- 
ard errors of measurement for raw scores and 
for scaled scores. As has been indicated earlier, 
intercorrelations of the tests of the battery are 
high, ranging from .63 to .75. Data are reported 
with respect to speededness. The categories 
“Per cent completing the test,” “Per cent com- 
pleting 75 per cent of the test,” and “Number 
of items reached by 8o per cent of the candi- 
dates” would be more meaningful if it were ex- 
plained that if a student answers the last item, 
no matter how many items he has omitted within 
the test, he is considered to have completed the 
test. Ttem difficulty indices and item discrimina- 


tion indices are reported. The item difficulty in- 
dices are the “Delta values” used at Educational 
Testing Service. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
distributions of the per cents of correct response 
to the items would be more meaningful to the 
typical administrator of the tests. Only 10 per 
cent of all of the items in both forms of each 
of the tests have item-test correlations of less 
than .30, and only 3 per cent are between .10 
and .19. 

In addition to evidences of the content valid- 
ity, the manual reports correlations with vari- 
ous scores on the Cooperative English Test, the 
ACE, and the Cooperative Contemporary Af- 
fairs Test. All of these correlations are substan- 
tial—14 of the 42 reported are in the range 70 
to .77, 15 are in the range .60 to .69, 10 are in 
the range .50 to .59, and only 3 are below «50, 
two of .49 and one of .46. Much lower correla- 
tions are reported between earlier forms of these 
tests and marks in courses at Brooklyn College. 
This is attributed to selection and the fact that 
the average marks in a field represented a vari- 
ety of course patterns. If course marks at 
Brooklyn College are typical of marks in other 
higher institutions, their unreliability is also a 
factor in attenuating the correlations. 

Percentile rank norms for college freshmen 
are based on the results of testing a random 
sample of 6,027 freshmen drawn from the 15,- 
000 freshmen in r29 colleges participating in 
the 1955 National College Freshman Testing 
Program. The names of these colleges and a 
Classification of their types are reported. Most 
are small liberal arts colleges, a few are teachers 
colleges, and a few are junior colleges. Only a 
few are colleges in large cities. Fifty-five per 
cent of the students in the sample were attend- 
ing church controlled colleges, 31 per cent were 
attending private colleges, and only 13 per cent 
were attending publicly controlled colleges. The 
manual is to be commended for providing the 
information needed in judging the representa- 
tiveness of the norms sample so that the user of 
the tests will not conclude that the norms apply 
to all college entrants throughout the United 
States. 

The high school percentile rank norms are 
based on data collected in the late 1930's in a 
representative sample of 40 high schools in 12- 
grade systems of the East, Middle West, and 
West. According to the manual, high school 
norms for later forms of the test were obtained 
by equating each new form to the most recent 
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of the previous forms. In view of this informa- 
tion, the high school norms should not be con- 
sidered as applying to a representative sample 
of contemporary high school students. It is 
probable that changes have occurred in recent 
years, especially in the larger cities, and possibly 
in general. For example, in standardizing recent 
forms of the quite similar GED tests, Bloom 
found significant differences between the 1943 
and 1955 national levels of peformance of high 
school seniors." 

Lacking norms relevant to colleges of differ- 
ent types and norms pertaining to contemporary 
high school students, users of the tests will be 
wise to employ the reported norms with caution 
and to develop and use local norms as suggested 
in the manual. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that 
Forms XX and YZ of the Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests are superior tests with an 
outstanding test manual. Although certain limi- 
tations have been noted, they are outnumbered 
by the merits mentioned. These forms and fu- 
ture forms of this battery should be increas- 
ingly used for the purposes earlier discussed. 


For a review by Paul L. Dressel of Forms T, 
X, and Y, see 4:5; for a review by John V. Mc- 
Quitty of Forms S and T, see 3:3. For a review 
by Harry D. Berg of Test z, Forms S and T, 
see 3:596. For a review by Palmer O. Johnson 
of Test 2, Forms S and T, see 3:548. For a re- 
view by John F. Randolph of Test 3, Forms S 
and T, see 3:316. 


[7] 
"Cooperative General Culture Test. College; 
1930-56; 6 scores: social studies, literature, science, 
fine arts, mathematics, total; IBM ; Forms A ('54), B 
(55) ; general Cooperative manual ('51) ; norms ['54] 
for grade 14 only ; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
$4.05 per 25 tests; $1.95 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 
60€ per set of scoring stencils; 356 per manual ('56) ; 
postage extra; 150(160) minutes ; prepared by the pub- 
lisher from materials developed by the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota; Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service. * 
REFERENCES 

1-2, See 40:1184. 

3-16. See 3: 

17-26. See 4:6. 

27. ANDERSON, Bert D. “The Sophomore General Culture 
Tests and Student Knowledge of Cultural Facts.” J Ed Psy- 
chol 45:359-64 O '54. * (PA 29:6265. IOR 

.28. Martin, Ricmaro RALPH. An Investigation of the Effec- 
tiveness of an Entrance Test Battery for Predicting Success in 
Law School. Doctor's thesis, Temple University (Philadelphia, 
Pa.), 1954. (DA 16:575) ve 3 

29. STONE, Jorcs 3 "Differential Prediction of Academic 
Success at Brigham Young University." J Appl Psychol 38: 
109-10 Ap ’54. * (PA 29:3057) 

1 Broom, Benyamtn S. "The 1955 Normative Study of the 
Te of General Educational Development.” Sch R 64:110-24 
Mr "56. 


30. Buckrox, LaVerne, ann Dorrrit, Jerome E. “Fresh- 
man Tests as Predictors of Scores on Graduate and Professional 
School Examinations.” J Counsel Psychol 2:146-9 su 'ss. * 
(PA 30:3453) 

31, SHEA, Josse AUGUSTINE. Predictive Value of Various 
Combinations of Standardized Tests and Subtests for Prognosis 
of Teaching Efficiency. Catholic University of America, Educa- 
tional Research Monograph, Vol. 19, No. 6. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, Inc., June 1, 1955. Pp. 
xi, 44. 

32. Wenn, Sam C. “Differential Prediction of Success in 
Graduate School.” J Ed Res 50:45-54 S '56. * (PA 31:6685) 

33. Gowan, J. C. “Intelligence, Interests, and Reading Ability 
in Relation to Scholastic Achievement.” Psychol News! 8:85-7 
Mr-Ap 's7. * 

34. Ricwarps, James M., Jr. “The Prediction of Academic 
Achievement in a Protestant Theological Seminary." Ed & Psy- 
chol Meas 17:628-30 w 's7. * 

35. GREMILLION, BENEDICT JosEPH. "The Cooperative School 
and College Ability Test as a Screening Instrument for the 
Mathematics Proficiency Examination." J Social | Psychol 47: 
149-51 F 's8. * 


BENJAMIN S. Broow, University Examiner, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

This test has been repeatedly reviewed in The 
Mental Measurements Yearbook but without 
visible effect. It would be simplest, and in some 
ways fairest, for the reviewer to suggest that 
the reader refer to the appropriate reviews in 
previous yearbooks. However, the reviewer is 
attempting to address both the test authors and 
the test users. He is certain the test authors have 
read the previous reviews. Perhaps one more 
review will do what the previous ones have not. 

Previous reviews have all cited this test for 
excellence from the measurement point of view 
but questioned its value from an educational 
viewpoint on the basis that the test sampled little 
more than a miscellaneous collection of specific 
facts. The reviewer finds that in its more recent 
forms the test has deteriorated even from the 
standpoint of measurement, the reliabilities re- 
ported for eight of the ten sections of Forms A 
and B being .85 or lower, with three of the ten 
below .80. 

In this day of pretesting examination mate- 
rial, it is hard to justify such low reliabilities, 
since one might have expected that care in test 
construction, careful selection of items on the 
basis of pretest results, and some reworking of 
questions would yield sufficiently high reliabili- 
ties. The test authors are also concerned about 
this point since they state that "the reliabilities 
obtained, indicate that only the total score in 
either form of the test is sufficiently reliable for 
individual interpretation. Part scores should be 
used only for group comparisons or for obtain- 
ing rough clues of individual weakness." 

Since we have already backed into this review 
by concerning ourselves with the test's statisti- 
cal properties before considering its validity and 


value from an educational point of view, we 
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perhaps should stay at this task for another few 
paragraphs. 

Table 6 of the manual for Forms A and B 
reports correlations between the Cooperative 
General Culture Test and course grades as one 
index of validity. One wonders why the authors 
report these data since only one of the I3 cor- 
relations reported is above .50 (.52 for mathe- 
matics) and the data were collected in 1947 and 
1948 while the present tests were copyrighted 
in 1954 and 1955. Here again the test authors 
come to the reader's rescue by pointing out that 
these results “should be interpreted with cau- 
tion since the present forms of the test are not 
strictly parallel to the earlier forms." 

Table 8 in the manual reports a correlation of 
77 between total scores on Form B and the Co- 
operative English Test and a correlation of 78 
between total scores on Form B and the Co- 
operative Contemporary Affairs Test, Although 
the part scores do not correlate this highly, one 
is a bit surprised to learn from the test authors 
that “the pattern of correlations obtained is 
what one would expect. None of the correla- 
tions is so high as to indicate that tests or parts 
of tests are measuring essentially the same 
thing.” Validity is never established by the in- 
dependence of tests, but some doubt is cast on 
the need for three tests when one correlates :77 
and .78 with the other two. 

Slightly more creditable data are provided in 
Table ro which summarizes correlations with 
two-year college grade averages. Although the 
correlations range from .24 to -70, the average 
correlation is .57, suggesting that the total score 
on the test is substantially related to college 
grade averages. 

The test authors claim that in Forms A and B 
"emphasis has been placed on the understand- 
ing of important basic concepts and the applica- 
tion of this understanding in the solution of spe- 
cific problems," and, further, that "although 
they contain the same number of parts as their 
immediate predecessors (Forms XX and RY)! 
they differ from them in that less emphasis is 
placed on knowledge of isolated subject matter,” 

This reviewer attempted to discern the truth 
of this claim that a hitherto immovable instru- 
ment had actually shifted toward covering some 
of the more complex learning outcomes by ap- 
plying the classifications of the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives + to Form XX and Form 
"iBroow, BENJAMIN S; Editor. Taxonomy ah Educational 


Objectives: Handbook 1, Cognitive Domain. CUN E 
mans, Green & Co., 1956. Pp. 207. rk: Long 
5 


A with results as shown in Table 1. (Form B 
was not included since it is parallel to Form A.) 
Since the reviewer was also charged with the 
task of reviewing the Area Tests of the Gradu- 
ate Records Examinations, these were also in- 
cluded in the analysis. Although a second judge 
might differ somewhat in his classification of 
these items, it is doubtful that the differences 
would be sufficiently great to make the compari- 
son shift markedly. 


Table : 


Percentage of Test Items in Each of the Major Categories 
of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 


Cooperative General Graduate Record 
Culture Test Examinations 


Objectives Form XX Form A The Area Tests 


1.00 Knowledge 
1.10 Knowledge of spe- 
cifics 92 76 26 
1.20 Knowledge of ways 
and means of deal. 
ing with specifics 
1.30 Knowledge of the 
universals and ab- 
stractions in a field 
2.00 Compréhension 
3.00 Application 
4.00 Analysis 
5.00 Synthesis 
6.00 Evaluation 


- 
> 


IE la 


100% 100% 100% 

It is evident from this classification that 
Form A covers a greater range of educational 
objectives than Form XX. However, both tests 
still are most heavily weighted in knowledge, 
99 per cent of the items in Form XX and 88 
per cent of the items in Form A falling in this 
general category. That there is room for further 
development here is suggested by the fact that 
only 42 per cent of the items in the Area Tests 
fall in this category. In the more complex objec- 
tives, Form A appears to have a considerably 
larger proportion of items than does Form XX. 

owever, this is somewhat deceptive, since two 
thirds of the items concerned with the more 
complex objectives are from a single section, 
the literature comprehension section, while the 
remaining one third is distributed over the so- 
cial studies, Science, mathematics, and fine arts 
sections. It is interesting to note that 48 per cent 
of the items in the Area Tests are classified as 
items testing comprehension, 

There is little doubt that the Cooperative 
General Culture Test still represents an exten- 
Sive sample of items testing knowledge which 
may be learned in the first two years of college 
or through extensive reading. Tf the educational 
objectives of a college include more than the 
acquisition of information, the Cooperative 
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General Culture Test can, therefore, serve only 
a limited purpose; the college must plan either 
to include other tests to sample its other objec- 
tives or to secure evidence in some other way 
than by testing. The fact that many colleges still 
find this test useful is attested by the list of 188 
colleges which made use of it in the 1954 Na- 
tional College Sophomore Testing Program. 

The test writers summarize the situation very 
well when they say that “proficiency in the basic 
academic areas includes more than can be meas- 
ured by the Cooperative General Culture Test * 
Scores on these tests should be supplemented 
by information of other types if a more compre- 
hensive evaluation of proficiency in an area is 
desired.” 


For a review by John V. McQuitty of Forms 
Y and XX, see 4:6; for reviews by Benjamin S. 
Bloom and H. T. Morse of Form W, see 3:4; 
for reviews by Lavone A. Hanna, Edward S. 
Jones, and Hilda Taba of Form P, see 40:1184; 
for a review by F. S. Beers of Form 1936, see 
38:671. 
[8] 
*Current Affairs: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
High school; 1935-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4 per test; 4¢ per 
scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. * 


[9] 

*General ‘Scholarship Test for High School Sen- 
iors. Grade 12; 1930-58; new form usually issued each 
January; 6 scores: English, history, mathematics, sci- 
ence, reading-language, total; Form 2-58 ['58]; m 
manual; norms available following testing program; 
no data on reliability and validity; 10¢ per test; cash 
orders postpaid; 150(155) minutes; Ohio Scholarship 
Tests, * 


For a review by C. C. Ross of the 1947 edi- 

tion, see 3:14. 
[10] 
X*The Graduate Record Examinations: The Area 
Tests. Sophomore year college through graduate 
school; 1954; available only in the Institutional Test- 
ing Program of the Graduate Record Examinations 
(see 601) ; 3 scores: social science, hum^nities, natural 
science; IBM; 225(255) minutes; Educational Test- 
ing Service. * 
REFERENCE 
1. LANNHOLM, Gerarp V. "Development of a College-Level 


General Achievement Battery.” Yearb Nat Council Meas Used 

Ed 12(pt 1):44-9 'ss. * 

BrENJAMIN S. Broom, University Examiner, 

The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Area Tests of the Graduate Record Ex- 

aminations represent one of the highest devel- 

opments in the present art of achievement test 


construction. These tests give testimony to the 
skill with which modern test constructors are 
able to take a set of specifications of the educa- 
tional objectives or outcomes of general educa- 
tion and translate them into examination ques- 
tions which are valid and at the same time in- 
teresting and imaginative. The student taking 
these examinations should find the experience 
exciting whether or not he makes a high score: 
In some cases the examination experience should 
open to the student vistas which he did not per- 
ceive before. One might even expect some stu- 
dents, after taking the examinations, to elect 
courses, to do reading, and to seek learning ex- 
periences of which they were previously un- 
aware or even disdainful. 

The tests are noteworthy in that they present 
typical problems in the fields of social sciences, 
humanities, and natural sciences, and then pose 
questions which are natural and appropriate to 
these problems. The questions characteristically 
move from the simple to the complex, from the 
surface phenomena to the core or heart of the 
problem, The overworked metaphor "peeling an 
onion" is appropriate to describe the kind of 
thinking required from the immediately observ- 
able to deeper and deeper layers of the matter. 

The descriptive material on the social science 
test claims that it attempts to appraise students 
with regard to such objectives as: understand- 
ing of fundamental terms and concepts; ac- 
quaintance with basic facts and trends; under- 
standing of cause-and-effect relationships ; abil- 
ity to identify central issues and underlying as- 
sumptions ; ability to recognize the adequacy of 
data; ability to draw warranted conclusions; 
ability to compare and contrast points of view; 
and ability to apply appropriate outside infor- 
mation. Surprisingly enough, the test questions 
do in fact sample these particular understand- 
ings and critical abilities as they relate to the 
subject matter of sociology, history, govern- 
ment, and economics. 

The description of the humanities test claims 
that it places stress on such abilities as the fol- 
lowing: to interpret verbal and other modes of 
expression and to compare texts; to recognize 
formal elements and their relationship ; to rec- 
ognize the function of a work of art; to recog- 
nize the nature, use, and importance of medium 
and technique; to recognize organizing princi- 
ples in an art ; to recognize characteristics iri de- 
sign and style of a historical period, a particular 
movement, or an artist ; to understand relation- 
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ships and aspects of similarity and difference in 
art forms; and to understand the bases on 
which critical judgments and ethical decisions 
are made. It should not surprise the reader by 
now to learn that the test lives up to its blurb 
and that it skillfully samples these abilities, as 
well as the student's basic knowledge in relation 
to literature, ethics, philosophy, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, and miscellaneous 
arts. In the humanities, especially, the testmaker 
has made use of excellent illustrative material. 
The painting used is a color reproduction, the 
work of sculpture is seen in four views so that 
the student can get some of the effects of the 
three-dimensional qualities of the statue, the 
architectural plan is seen from several different 
perspectives, and the music is presented in a de- 
scriptive passage and in musical notation form. 
One is certain that if the testers could have pre- 
sented live or recorded music, they would have 
done so. 

The natural science test is intended to sample 
the student's ability to understand and interpret 
basic principles and concepts; to recall, use, and 
interpret common symbols and terms; to iden- 
tify the problem suggested by given evidence; 
to understand symbolic, graphic, and verbal 
presentation and be able to translate from one 
to another ; to interpret data and judge its reli- 
ability; to identify the implications of changed 
conditions in a situation; to evaluate ways of 
verifying a hypothesis; to recognize the limi- 
tations of scientific procedures; to detect as- 
sumptions implicit in conclusions, courses of 
action, and the like ; and to explain a phenome- 
non in terms of qualitative and quantitative 
principles. The test does in actuality sample 
these types of competence in relation to material 
drawn from the fields of physics, chemistry, 
biology, astronomy, and geology. 

After writing what must to some readers ap- 
pear to resemble the hyperbole of a Hollywood 
press agent extolling the merits of the most re- 
cent Grade B movie or the unusual characteris- 
tics of a new actress, this reviewer checked once 
again to determine whether he too had been 
guilty of exaggerated praise. The adjectives 
might be revised slightly, but the Area Tests do 
live up to their advanced billing. 

The tests are so good that one wonders 
whether undergraduate education prepares stu- 
dents for the kinds of material and problems 
sampled by the tests. Some evidence bearing on 
this is available in the very extensive summary 


statistics reported for the Graduate Record Ex- 
aminations. The relationship between the Area 
Tests and appropriate parts of the Aptitude 
Test ranges from .6r to .76, suggesting that 
aptitude at present plays a very important role 
in determining test performance. It is also of 
interest to note that the correlations among the 
different parts of the Area Tests tend to be 
somewhat lower, averaging about .50. Thus, it 
would seem that for the particular college senior 
populations reported, the student with charac- 
teristically high scores on the three tests was in 
the minority as compared with seniors who had 
high scores in one of the Area Tests and moder- 
ate or low scores on another. 

Another bit of evidence on this point is that 
college seniors who have majored in humanities 
or natural sciences, respectively, tend to make 
scores on the appropriate test which are 50 to 
100 points (one-half to one standard deviation) 
above those of college seniors who have not 
majored in the relevant field. Incidentally, col- 
lege seniors who have not majored in the field 
tested receive scores which are about the same 
as college sophomores. The exception to this is 
the social science test in which the college sen- 
iors are about 50 points (one-half standard de- 
viation) above the college sophomores. What is 
being suggested here is that it may take some 
years before the colleges (at least those repre- 
sented in the normative data reported) prepare 
their students to the level tested by the Area 
Tests. 

If this critic is correct about the discrepan- 
cies between general education in American 
colleges and the Area Tests, it would seem de- 
sirable to organize the reporting of results so as 
to help the colleges appraise more precisely the 
results of the learning experiences. At the pres- 
ent time only total scores are reported, and 
students with identical scores may have quite 
different knowledge and skills. For example, of 
two students with the same score on the test in 
natural science, one may have made all of his 
score on the physical science items while the 
other may have made all of his score on the bio- 
logical science items. Part scores would, of 
course, not have as high reliability as the pres- 
ent total scores but would offer ways of sum- 
marizing the 260 items so that the results would 
provide a basis for more detailed appraisals of 
growth in the broad outcomes of education in 
the liberal arts. 
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Frepertck B. Davis, Professor of Education, 
and Director, Educational Clinic, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, New York; and Director, 
Test Research Service, Bronxville, New York. 

The Area Tests are designed “to assess the 
broad outcomes in education in the liberal arts 
from the [college] sophomore year through the 
first year of graduate study.” Separate tests in 
social science, the humanities, and natural sci- 
ence are printed in a single booklet; mathe- 
matics is not covered. The social science test 
includes 110 items on terms, concepts, and in- 
terpretation of data, The humanities test com- 
prises 75 items on philosophy, literature, music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. It requires 
more specific knowledge of facts than either of 
the other tests. The natural science test also 
consists of 75 items, covering the fields of bi- 
ology, chemistry, physics, geology, and astron- 
omy. Thirty of the items are essentially defini- 
tions of terms and thus test specific knowledge ; 
the other 45 items accompany passages or 
tables. 

Attempts to measure the outcomes of a lib- 
eral education in 334 hours of testing time are 
bound to seem presumptuous even if carried 
out with all possible skill. Granting this, the re- 
viewer can consider whether the tests yield 
scores useful for less ambitious purposes. Each 
test measures a combination of factual knowl- 
edge and ability to interpret material in its own 
field. One cannot be sure, therefore, whether an 
examinee's performance is attributable mainly 
to the former or to the latter. Factual knowl- 
edge is more directly influenced by quality of 
teaching and diligence of application than is 
the ability to comprehend and interpret. Be- 
cause of the ambiguous nature of the scores, 
their interpretation is difficult. Certainly they 
should be used with great caution for assigning 
grades to students, for evaluating teaching suc- 
cess, or for comparing curricula, Without 
doubt, the scores do indicate with serviceable 
accuracy the ability of a student to continue his 
education. 

If comparisons are made of a given student's 
scaled scores (reported as 3-digit figures) in 
the three fields tested, differences among them 
should be interpreted only if they are larger 
than the following: Social Science versus Hu- 
manities, 72; Social Science versus Natural Sci- 
ence, 65; Humanities versus Natural Science, 
75. Smaller differences should be regarded as 
chance fluctuations. 


Many of the items are ingenious and well 
conceived. In the humanities test, photographs 
of a piece of sculpture, a painting, a building, 
and music scores serve as the bases for ques- 
tions that add realism and interest. A topo- 
graphical map is used to good effect in the so- 
cial science test. Some items are unnecessarily 
wotdy ; this often seems to arise from an effort 
to: make an item testing a simple association of 
names or terms look as though it tested an “ap- 
plication” or “general principle.” A very few 
items appear to include more than one defen- 
sible answer or to have no reasonably adequate 
answer. 

The level of difficulty of the social science 
and humanities tests seems good. On the natural 
science test about 10 per cent of both sopho- 
mores and seniors obtain scores no greater than 
chance would most likely provide; this test 
probably does not determine the rank order of 
the lowest 20 per cent of either of these groups 
(especially the women) with reasonable accu- 
racy. The reviewer's impression that a large 
proportion of the items in the social science test 
depend on general information rather than on 
information specific to courses in the area is 
supported by the fact that, as a group, seniors 
majoring in the social sciences do slightly less 
well on the social science test than do seniors 
majoring in the other two areas. This fact may 
also indicate that students majoring in the hu- 
manities and in the natural sciences tend to be 
superior in general reading ability. 

A special bulletin on the use of the Graduate 
Record Examinations by colleges and universi- 
ties is interesting. Whether it is a good practice 
to publicize some of the ways in which the tests 
are used is a moot question. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see 60I. 


[1] 
The Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement 
Tests. Grades 1-3, 4-6, 5-9, 7-9; 1934-51; IBM for 
grades 5-9; 4 forms; 2 editions ; $1.50 per 100 profiles ; 
cash orders postpaid; Hob Gray, David F. Votaw, 
and J. Lloyd Rogers; Steck Co. * 
a) [COMPLETE EpITION.] Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9; 4 forms ; 
3 levels; manuals (48); $3 per 25 tests; 25¢ per 
specimen set of any one level. 
1) Primary. Grades 1-3; 6 scores: reading compre- 
hension, reading vocabulary, spelling, arithmetic rea- 
soning, arithmetic computation, total; Forms Q 
(48), R (48), S (50), T (50); (75) minutes, 
35(55) minutes in 2 sessions. 
2) Intermediate. Grades 4-6; 11 scores: same as Pri- 
mary level plus elementary science, language, litera- 
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ture, social studies, health and safety; Forms Q 
(48), R (48), S (50), T ('50) ; 120(150) minutes 
in 4 sessions. 

3) Advanced. Grades 7-9; 11 scores: same as Inter- 

mediate level; Forms Q (’48), R (48), S ('s0), 

T ('50) ; 120(150) minutes in 2 sessions. 

b) ABBREVIATED EDITION. Grades 5-9; 1939-51; 7 
scores: elementary science, social studies, literature, 
language, reading, arithmetic, total; IBM; Forms U, 
V, W, X ('51); manual ('51); $2.50 per 25 tests; 
separate answer sheets may be used; $1.25 per 50 hand 
scoring answer sheets; $1.75 per 50 machine scoring 
answer sheets; 15¢ per hand scoring stencil; 30€ per 
set of machine scoring stencils; 25¢ per specimen set; 
68(80) minutes in 2 sessions. 
REFERENCES 

1, See 40:1187. 

2^4. See 3:9. é 

5. FnvcrER, BENJAMIN. “Orthogonal and Oblique Solutions 
ofa Battery of Aptitude, Achievement and Background Vari- 
ables." Ed & Psychol Meas 12:20-38 sp 's2.* (PA 27:6180) 
Warren G. FINDLEY, Assistant Superintend- 
ent for Pupil Personnel Services, Atlanta Pub- 
lic Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achieve- 
ment Tests are the same measures that were so 
thoroughly and competently analyzed by Ander- 
halter in The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. This reviewer would like especially 
to direct the reader’s attention to that review 
so that he may dispense with unnecessary repeti- 
tion of the detailed commentary, in which he 
concurs. Certain major points will inevitably 
be stated again in this review as part of a bal- 
anced and rounded treatment. 

These tests, in their present form, have then 
stood since 1948-51. Historically, their devel- 
opment can be traced from a 1935 offering of 
the senior authors, which has been modified in 
successive editions to the present coverage from 
grades 1-9. The primary battery for grades 
1-3, yields five part scores in reading compre- 
hension, reading vocabulary, spelling, arithmetic 
reasoning and arithmetic computation. Begin- 
ning at grade 4, five additional part scores may 
be obtained for language, literature, social stud- 
ies, science, and health and safety. The abbrevi- 
ated edition for grades 5-9 omits spelling, and 
health and safety, and telescopes the two sepa- 
rate arithmetic sections into one. 

The present offering may be commended for 
its clear format, including use of large type in 
the primary battery. The questions are clearly 
and unambiguously stated, a strength doubtless 
enhanced by the extensive preliminary item 
analyses. There is a balanced coverage of the 
total curriculum, including health and safety. 
A number of constructive features in the man- 
ual and aceessory materials deserve mention. 


The profile chart contains extra columns for 
relating achievement to age and grade place- 
ment, use of which is explained in the manual. 
The chart also bears on its face short vertical 
lines indicating graphically the error of meas- 
urement in the various scores. The tone of rec- 
ommendations and admonitions in the manual 
on use of tests and test results is generally good. 
The notion of norms for upper and lower 
thirds of the modal grade populations is worth 
pondering. Direct personal supervision of the 
norming operations eliminates one source o 
errors that might affect norms. 

On the other hand, there would be general 
agreement that the norms sample of 2,160 is 
insufficient as described. The reliabilities o 
the separate part scores are generally too low 
to warrant evaluation of relative strengths anc 
weaknesses of individual children within a sin- 
gle grade. In general, the account of develop- 
mental and statistical procedures is so con- 
densed as to be unclear. The manual might also 
be expanded.to keep pace with the demands o 
modern test users for greater amplification of 
ideas for use of tests and test results, Without 
this the classroom teacher may well be unable 
to relate the incomplete illustrations of possible 
test uses in the manual to her previous train- 
ing and experience in adapting teaching meth- 
ods to pupil deficiencies. The statistical methods 
proposed for analysis of group results, involv- 
ing the standard deviation, are unnecessarily 
complicated and will be applied by few without 
the help of specialists. Although the tests will be 
discussed subject by subject and level by level 
later in this review, mention should be made 
of the textbookish character of many questions 
in science and social studies, where applications 
of knowledge or cause-and-effect relations 
might better have been tested. Finally, this bat- 
tery stops with grade 9 with no indication of 
the relation of the achievement on these tests to 
further achievement in school. This is to be 
accounted a limitation in view of the growing 
pressure for continuous measurement of edu- 
cational growth through secondary school and 
junior college. 

The tests will be quite universally criticized 
for the inadequacy of the norms sample and its 
description. Correspondence with one of the 
senior authors evoked only reiteration of the 
statements in the manual that Anderhalter 
questioned. In a day when sampling procedures 
have reached a high degree of refinement and 
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test publishers go to great lengths to obtain 
adequate samples of geographical regions, size 
of communities, and numbers of different 
schools and school systems, an undefined sam- 
ple of 2,160 children must be deemed plainly 
inadequate for the standardization of a test bat- 
tery over a range of nine grades. By good 
fortune, norms on such a sample might prove 
comparable to those based on more rigorous 
procedures, but the prospective new user can- 
not fairly be asked to assume that risk—a very 
real and serious risk of wrong administrative 
evaluation of a school population's achievement, 
or wrong placement of school children for in- 
struction. 

The manual and accessory materials are sig- 
nificant elements in any test offering. By what 
they claim and do not claim, the descriptions of 
technical procedures followed, and the quality 
of their recommendations and explanations of 
test use, they markedly enhance or limit the 
usefulness of the tests they accompany. The 
manuals and accessory materials of the Gray- 
Votaw-Rogers tests are good but scant, and 
frequently tax unduly the reader’s sophistica- 
tion in educational measurement. Scoring has 
been made direct and easy, but this reviewer 
would prefer to have scorers advised to count 
the number wrong and omitted as a check on 
the number right. Once the number right on a 
test has been established, the converted score 
is immediately determined and one may pro- 
ceed directly to charting a pupil's achievement 
on a profile showing his achievement on com- 
parable scales on all parts of the test. A clear 
illustration is given, but too briefly. Educa- 
tional age and grade are calculated and shown 
to be 3 to 6 months above present placement. 
The proposal already made in the manual that 
a second set of lines in color be drawn to show 
class average achievement is not illustrated and 
no general evaluation of the pupil's achieve- 
ment is expressed. Later, in another illustra- 
tion achievement data for several children in a 
single class are interpreted and related to 
chronological age to suggest advancement to a 
higher grade for two in the class. This matter 
of adjustment of placement to achievement and 
age is gaining increased publie attention and 
needs to be presented thoroughly. What of the 
child with high average achievement for his 
grade but specific weakness in, say, arithmetic? 
What is to be done in favored schools or school 
systems where most of the students in all grades 
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are above the national average and will go on 
to college? The authors may well prefer to 
leave this to local decision, but their proposals 
may receive greatest attention by new and rela- 
tively untrained test users. A full exploration 
and explanation is needed here. 

Elsewhere in the manual clear concise state- 
ments are made on several points which trouble 
many test users. Cogent explanations are given 
of why per cent right cannot be taken as the 
basis for comparing scores, how widely high 
and low pupils in normal classes vary in 
achievement, how much to worry about prac- 
tice effect when test forms are repeated, why 
language usage and arithmetic tests lend them- 
selves better to diagnostic and remedial use 
than do tests in the other subjects. This re- 
viewer would question the emphasis on answer- 
ing all questions, regardless of whether one 
knows an answer, and not skipping. This is a 
perennial discussion point among test special- 
ists. Most would favor a more elaborate in- 
struction recommending that the pupil answer 
any question to which one answer seems best 
even if not sure, but to proceed without answer- 
ing if he feels he has no basis for a decision. 
Insistence on not skipping can inhibit pupils 
who try to weigh fine points and do not feel 
free to proceed because of inability to give a 
sure answer to a particular question. 

The emphasis on use of the standard devia- 
tion in describing group variation is unwar- 
ranted. The percentile system is increasingly 
well understood, and teachers can learn to use 
medians and quartiles effectively for the same 
purposes for which test specialists use means 
and standard deviations. Graphical aids are also 
important. The placing of vertical lines on 
charts to show probable errors of scores is a 
step in the right direction. In the next edi- 
tion, it would be well to consider using a 
"score band," as is done in the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, which is a range 
of scores that indicates, by overlapping or not 
overlapping a similar "band" in each other 
subject, whether or not the scores in the vari- 
ous subjects differ enough to be considered 
significantly different. It would help, too, if the 
lines on the chart showing grade norms were 
less prominent. They imply an evenness of 
growth in different areas which is unwarrarted. 
Provision of a form or procedure for showing 
achievement year after year by the same pupil 
would do more to build use of the cumulative 
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record approach than incidental recommenda- 
tion of cumulative records in the manual. 

The speededness of tests is a matter of con- 
siderable concern. As Anderhalter pointed out, 
the values of reliability coefficients calculated 
by the split-half method tend to be spuriously 
inflated if tests are speeded. This reflects itself 
in uncertainty as to whether children have done 
themselves full justice on a test because of the 
working rate they have adopted. Test builders 
now generally prefer tests to permit the great 
majority of pupils examined to finish in the 
time allowed. This is because speed in test per- 
formance is imperfectly correlated with power 
to handle progressively more advanced or more 
difficult material in the subject, which is the 
generally accepted goal of instruction in most 
subjects. We can only infer that time limits 
have been set with this goal in mind from the 
fact that the manual reports that two trial time 
limits were used in deriving the test norms. As 
an indirect measure of speededness this re- 
viewer has sometimes applied the criterion that 
a test may be assumed to be speeded if median 
scores in the norms run below 50 per cent right 
—after allowing for average chance success— 
in the highest grade for which the test is of- 
fered. Application of this criterion would sug- 
gest that half of the tests are speeded, while 
medians of many others barely exceed 50 per 
cent right in the highest grade. In some cases, 
there is another possible explanation, but it is 
significant that spelling is the only test that is 
not indicated as speeded at any level and the 
spelling test is a dictation exercise in which all 
pupils get to answer all questions. 

To measure satisfactorily the achievement of 
poor learners in a grade, chance scores achiev- 
able by random guessing need to yield grade 
equivalents well below the lowest grade for 
which the test is offered. The manual directs 
the examiner to stop pupils who thus mark 
their answers, but this is difficult to assure in 
crowded classrooms. The tests in this battery 
in arithmetic and spelling are generally free 
from this problem because answers must be 
written out and the chance number right is 
zero. At the primary level, the reading compre- 
hension test yields chance scores for the end of 
both second and third grades that are less than 
a grade below the grade at which testing takes 
place. If testing is done early in these grades, 
the vocabulary test is also inadequate on this 
Kount On the Intermediate Test, the chance 
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score is at the fourth grade level in literature, 
and at the third grade level in all other tests 
except the two in arithmetic. On the Advanced 
Test, all the chance scores are one or more 
grades below the norm for beginning seventh 
grade. On the Abbreviated Edition, for grades 
5-9, the chance scores are at fifth grade level 
in language and literature and at beginning 
fourth grade level or higher in all other tests. 
On this count, then, of measuring poor learners, 
only the Advanced Test, for grades 7-9, may 
be considered adequate. On the other tests, 
many poor learners can earn as good scores by 
random marking as by efforts to find and mark 
correct answers, 

On the other hand, all the tests afford ade- 
quate scope for measurement of superior pupils. 
All the tests in the Primary Test provide a 
score margin of more than two grades beyond 
the end of grade 3, although those above 5.2 
are extrapolated. The same may be said of all 
tests in the Intermediate Test, with the extra- 
polation beginning at 9.0. The Advanced Test 
and the Abbreviated Edition provide similarly 
adequate clearance at the top of the scales for 
all tests although grade equivalents for scores 
above 9.0 are extrapolated rather than estab- 
lished. 

The commentary which follows is just one 
reviewer’s evaluation of the test content. There 
is, however, no substitute for such evaluation. 
The content of a test is basic to its validity for 
any use. The reader is advised to make a simi- 
lar appraisal by himself of this or any other 
achievement battery he may consider for use in 
his classes. 

PRIMARY TEST. The several tests at this level 
have the merit of good content, presented in 
large type for clear perception. The reading 
passages are appropriate to this age child. The 
vocabulary test is well designed to measure 
understanding, in that each word is defined by 
a simpler synonym, by category, use, or asso- 
ciation. The spelling words are appropriately 
simple and the arithmetic problems are real and 
comprehensible. This reviewer, however, is 
coming increasingly to question all arithmetic 
tests where reading and abstract symbolism are 
required at the primary level. It would seem 
preferable to lengthen the reading comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary tests to make them ade- 
quately reliable and unspeeded, possibly omit 
spelling, and limit arithmetic testing to oral 
problems to be answered by marking out pic- 
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torial representations of answers. It would 
also seem essential to set the time limits for the 
reading comprehension test the same at all three 
grade levels. With greater time allowed for 
the silent reading exercises in grade 3 than in 
grade 2, as at present, a superior reader in 
grade 2 cannot achieve as high a score as an 
equally competent reader tested in grade 3. 

INTERMEDIATE TEST. The reading compre- 
hension, vocabulary, spelling, and arithmetic 
tests have the same virtues as their counter- 
parts in the Primary Test. The language test 
employs simple 2-choice items appropriate to 
this level and the usages tested are fair and 
significant. The test on health and safety in- 
cludes a worthwhile set of items with major 
emphasis on knowing what is best to do in de- 
scribed situations. The science test contains a 
strong factual emphasis, but the questions deal 
with pertinent knowledge. The social studies 
test comprises largely a miscellany of factual 
items and definitions. The literature test sam- 
ples knowledge of books and stories that can 
best be evaluated by a committee of librarians 
and teachers. With the wide and free reading 
we encourage, a sufficient variety must be of- 
fered so that each child will have an oppor- 
tunity to show the scope of his reading. The 
reviewer particularly questions the requirement 
that pupils respond to all questions on the lit- 
erature test without skipping. Since most read- 
ers will have read less than half the books, 
chance marking will predominate and lead to 
dubious interpretations. 

ADVANCED TEST. Much of what is said con- 
cerning the Intermediate Test also characterizes 
the Advanced Test. The reading comprehension 
test presents interesting and significant content, 
but there is a peculiar emphasis on material re- 
quiring quantitative reasoning. Most test spe- 
cialists consider that emphasis should be car- 
ried almost wholly by the arithmetic tests. The 
vocabulary and spelling tests continue to carry 
a wholesome balance of well constructed items. 
The arithmetic tests offer advanced problems 
suitable for testing those able to apply their 
understandings at a high level. The language 
test appears inadequate: fully 70 per cent of 
the items are drawn from the Intermediate 
Test and seem to imply lack of growth in this 
area. The test might well have been broadened 
to cover felicity and effectiveness of expres- 
sion, rather than mere correctness at the level 
used in the Intermediate Test. In many cases, 


more than two choices might have been pre- 
sented or the pupil might have been presented 
sentences with four places marked from which 
to choose which, if any, required a revision or 
correction. The health and safety test has a less 
satisfactory balance than the one in the Inter- 
mediate Test in that more questions have to do 
with factual content of uncertain value than 
with applications. The science test is dominated 
by questions requiring recognition of facts or 
definitions. A full 75 per cent of the questions 
are of this sort and few demand applications or 
cause-and-effect judgments. With the currently 
growing emphasis on science in elementary 
schools, this test may be said already not to be 
sufficiently advanced in emphasis. The social 
studies test suffers even more from an empha- 
sis on encyclopedic knowledge without regard 
to application or cause-and-effect judgments. 
Hasty evaluation by this reviewer would classify 
59 of the 66 items on one form of this test as 
matters of fact or terminology. The literature 
test samples reading more familiar to this re- 
viewer than that sampled in the Intermediate 
Test but appropriately diverse to evaluate read- 
ers fairly broadly. 

ABBREVIATED EDITION. This test may be said 
to share the virtues and limitations of the Ad- 
vanced Test, just described. It is organized to 
yield subtotals for Knowledge Subjects and 
Tool Subjects, a helpful subgrouping for some 
purposes of comparison and emphasis. 

SUMMARY. This test offering has many com- 
mendable features, but these might well be 
developed more fully. The manual might be 
expanded in two directions: (a) to present 
clearer evidence of details of standardization 
procedure, more adequate norms and reliability 
data, and (b) to spell out more fully the ways 
in which the test results may be used, and with 
less elaborate statistical techniques. The test 
questions are generally excellent and the cur- 
riculum coverage is comprehensive, yet bal- 
anced. The test on health and safety is a helpful 
element not present in a number of other 
achievement batteries. In the tests of science 
and social studies the emphasis on encyclopedic 
knowledge might well be replaced by more on 
applications and cause-and-effects relations. 


DoucLaAs E. Scates, Professor of Education, 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
These tests have gone through a number of 
stages, the present edition being the fourth. 
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Fairly conspicuous shortcomings of earlier edi- 
tions, pointed out by reviewers, seem to have 
been taken care of. Anderhalter's systematic 
and discerning review of the present edition set 
forth a number of criticisms along with certain 
strengths. The present writer is in agreement 
with the points made by Anderhalter; they will 
not therefore be repeated here. The reader is 
referred to The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Vearbook (4:12) for their informative presen- 
tation. 

There are, however, other perspectives from 
which tests such as these can be viewed. Ac- 
cepting the various specific and more or less 
technical points previously indicated, we may 
look directly at the fundamental question: Do 
these tests call for and give evidence of the kind 
of education America aspires for its young peo- 
ple to have? By virtue of the complexity of life, 
a simple categorical answer will not be ex- 
pected. We will need to bring in certain back- 
ground by way of establishing a frame of refer- 
ence for our judgment. 

It was 40 years ago that a committee of the 
National Education Association published * its 
"Cardinal Principles" setting forth, for all lev- 
els of education, seven “main objectives." The 
present writer can well recall that when he first 
encountered these objectives he could not trans- 
late them into schoolroom terms: they were too 
foreign to anything he had ever known in pub- 
lic education. He is fully convinced, however, 
that during the intervening period many school 
teachers have succeeded in translating them and 
are actually teaching for the large purposes 
heralded by the unusual vision of that docu- 
ment. It seems fair to inquire: What, mean- 
while, have testmakers been doing? 

Midway along the span of intervening years, 
the distinguished historian and scholar, Charles 
A. Beard, was asked by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission to prepare a carefully consid- 
ered, fundamental statement on the peculiar 
function of education in contemporary Ameri- 
can democracy? He wrote: 

Effecting the promises of American democracy....in- 
volves the dissemination of knowledge, the liberation of 
the mind, the development of skills, the promotion of 
free inquiries, the encouragement of the creative or in- 


ventive spirit, and the establishment of wholesome atti- 
tudes toward order and change. [pp. 77-78] * Knowl- 


1 National Education Association, Commissi 
ganization, of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles of Sor 
ondary Education. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1918, No, 35. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1918. Pp. 32. 
E 2 PEDE Policies Commission. The Unique Function of 
wcatiom. in American h ii a 
Genta decia t NERES Washington, D.C.: the 


edge alone does not present imperatives of conduct; 
nor kindle aspiration for the good life. * The selection 
of knowledge to be disseminated and emphasis placed 
on courses of study are ethical choices. [p. 81] * Public 
education is charged with..keeping alive the spirit 
necessary to the functioning of democracy. [p. 88] * 
Society is concerned with all of culture, with the moral 
code that holds its members together. * And upon edu- 
cation is laid an obligation to see that the youth of the 
land possess the cultural values which sustain society, 
hold the conflicts of politics and economy within 
bounds, and enrich life itself. [p. 95] 


According to widespread testing practices, 
all that is necessary to guarantee the possession 
of this rich spectrum of human abilities, and to 
provide reassurances to serious minded adults 
who have the future at heart, is for the pupil to 
recognize that he is expected to move his pencil 
up and down a few times in the space (let us 
say) below the printed D rather than below A, 
or B, or C. Our test technology thus accom- 
plishes the magnificent metamorphosis of liv- 
ing, pulsating objectives into objective objec- 
tives! If the richly complex sounds of a re- 
corded symphony can be reproduced through a 
vibrating needle, would anyone try to deny that 
the destiny of a generation of young people can 
be revealed through the momentary flutter of a 
pencil point—a little to the right, or a little to 
the left? 

Of course, nobody would use tests in this way ; 
or at least that is what we are told. Well, c/a! 
else do they do? When the master teacher has 
invested years of effort, rich resourcefulness, 
energy beyond measure, and hours of self-ques- 
tioning and evaluation, all in the effort to sce 
that education for his pupils, at least as far as 
his strength and skill will extend, “guards those 
virtues of the race that are vouchsafed to the 
humblest—industry, patience, self-denial, and 
consideration for others, and at the same time 
stimulates the more imperial gifts of imagina- 
tion, originality, and invention by which the 
treasures of mankind are enlarged and en- 
tiched,”* who will provide the test, or any 
"substitute" evaluation precedure, by which his 
teaching success is attested as convincingly and 
excitingly as when his pupils make a high score 
9n a standard spelling test? Who will? When, 
in the story, the Little Red Hen asked “Who 
will?” the answer came in chorus, “Not I.” 

In our own day, four national groups * have 
cooperated in defining desirable educational 


3 Ibid., p. 71. 
4 Educational Testing Service, United States Office of Edu- 


cation, Department of Sand 
Russell Sage Foundanon entary School Principals, and the 
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outcomes of elementary education." “Why do 
we send our children to school? What do we ex- 
pect them to learn?” The purpose was to pro- 
duce a set of practical objectives, those which 
were measurable—for the project was initi- 
ated by a testmaking agency, and the contribu- 
tors were instructed to "lay down useful guide- 
lines for the building of tests." 

It is interesting to note that this committee, 
charged specifically to prepare objectives for 
the use of testmakers, set forth its outcomes 
under four different categories: knowledge, 
abilities, attitudes, and utilization. The first cat- 
egory includes understanding. The second em- 
braces a broad area: skill in all routine per- 
formances, problem solving, resourcefulness, 
critical mindedness, judgment. The third deals 
with aspects of affect: the interplay of "will" 
and emotion ; interests, drives, wants, motives ; 
attitudinal orientation; loyalties. The fourth 
concerns the integration and practical applica- 
tion of what one knows, or is able to manage in 
smaller units. What does he do when con- 
fronted with situations calling for decision and 
action? How does he interpret and respond to 
complex life situations? 

We describe these four classes of outcome for 
any subject area to indicate their breadth—for 
even the first category goes well beyond the 
range of many (most ?) available tests. 

The categories representing substantive areas 
also are of broad compass. The social and emo- 
tional development of the individual is a sepa- 
rate, specific area for attention, coordinate with 
such usual areas as language and mathematics, 
and receiving, in turn, outcomes of the four 
classes indicated above. So also the following 
are treated as major areas of learning: ethical 
standards, values, and behavior ; the individual 
in his face-to-face relations with others; es- 
thetic development (both appreciation and ex- 
pression), What we might ordinarily call “citi- 
zenship education” is here dealt with as four 
separate and distinct major areas. 

Thus far, we have been developing back- 
ground for our judgment. We find that the 
thinking of educational leaders in 1918, in 
1937, and in our present postwar era empha- 
sizes the same breadth, the same quality of edu- 
cational responsibility, simply divided up dif- 
ferently into different lists of subcategories. If 


5 Kearney, Noran C. Elementary School Objectives: A Re- 
port Prepared for the Mid-Century Committee on Lene in 
Elementary Education. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. Pp. 189. * id 


further substantiation is needed, we may recall 
that Pestalozzi impressed on the scroll of his- 
tory his convictions of education.as being not 
mere lesson learning, but education of the head, 
the heart, and the hand. Our mind may jour- 
ney further: Herbart, early last century, em- 
phasized the importance of a variety of inter- 
ests, and stated that education must take its 
orientation from the ethics of its society. We 
are intrigued by this continuing emphasis on 
the dynamic and the orienting. Our inquiring 
mind takes another leap ; pushing back over two 
millenniums of tangled European struggle, we 
become aware that the ancient civilization of 
the Hebrews occupies a peculiarly prominent 
place in the pages of world history—far out of 
proportion to its size or military or economic 
importance. And we recall that its educational 
system was centered on religious law, ethics, 
and morals. 

We look now at the tests before us—and 
wonder. Not that we would raise question con- 
cerning the technical competence with which 
the tests were put together. But we recognize 
that in those schools where these tests are used 
they will constitute the chief formal index of 
success in reaching educational objectives—in 
preparing the oncoming generation of Ameri- 
cans for their broad responsibilities as citizens. 
We review once again the formulations of ob- 
jectives set forth by careful thinkers. We can- 
not help but pause. There is much to think about. 


For a review by Oliver F. Anderhalter, see 
4:12; for a review by Roland L. Beck of an 
earlier edition, see 3:9; for reviews by Joseph 
E. Moore and C. C. Ross, see 40:1187. 
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*Group Achievement Test: Dominion Tests, 1934 
Edition. Grade 8; 1934-56; Forms A, B (734); 2 
parts; revised manual ('56); $1.45 per 25 tests; 20€ 
per complete specimen set; postage extra; 76(85) 
minutes; Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto; dis- 
tributed by Guidance Centre. * 

a) PART I. 3 scores: spelling, language usage, para- 
graph reading; 33(45) minutes. ? 
b) PART 2. 2 scores: arithmetic computation, arith- 
metic reasoning; 43(50) minutes. 


[13] 

X*Group Achievement Tests: Niagara Edition: 
Dominion Tests. Grade 8; 1949-56; 2 forms; 5 tests; 
preliminary mimeographed battery manual (^50) ; ex- 
perimental urban profile ('51); experimental rural 
profile (’51) ; 50¢ per specimen set of complete battery 
(must be purchased to get battery manual); postage 
extra; F. W. Minkler, C. Howitt, C. R. MacLeod, 
W. A. Marshall, M. F. Pummell, N. Wightman, and 
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the Department of Educational Research, Ontario Col- 
lege of. Education, University of Toronto; distributed 
by Guidance Centre. * ^ 
a) TEST I, VOCABULARY. 1949-50; Forms A, B (49) ; 
manual ('50); $1.10 per 25 tests; 20€ per complete 
specimen set; 25(35) minutes. 
b) TEST 2, DIAGNOSTIC PARAGRAPH COMPREHENSION. 
1950; 4 scores: errors (general significance, detail, in- 
ference), achievement; Forms A, B (’50) ; $1.45 per 25 
tests; I0 per manual ('50); 25¢ per complete speci- 
men set; 30(40) minutes. 
C) TEST 3, ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1949-56; Forms A, B 
(49) ; $1.10 per 25 tests; 10€ per manual (^50) ; 20¢ 
per complete specimen set; 35(40) minutes. 
d) TEST 4, SPELLING. 1950; Forms A, B; $1.10 per 25 
tests; 10¢ per manual ('s0) ; 20¢ per complete speci- 
men set; (20-30) minutes, 
€) TEST 5, ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION, 1950; Forms A, 
B; $1.45 per 25 tests; 20¢ per complete specimen set; 
35(45) minutes. 

[14] 
*High School Fundamentals Evaluation Test. 
Grades 9-12; 1955-56; 6 scores: reading (vocabulary, 
comprehension), history and social studies, science, 
mathematics, total; IBM; Forms A, B ('55) ; manual 
(^55) ; record blank (56) ; $3.50 per 25 tests; separate 
answer sheets may be used; $1.25 per 50 hand scoring 
answer sheets; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet ; 15¢ per hand 
scoring key; 30¢ per machine scoring stencil; 25¢ per 
specimen set; cash orders postpaid; 120(180) minutes 
in 3 sessions; David F, Votaw; Steck Co. * 


Vicror H. Nort, Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

The battery under review is one of the most 
recent additions to the field of survey batteries 
for secondary grades. It includes tests on read- 
ing vocabulary, reading comprehension, history 
and social studies, science, and mathematics. 
The tests are printed in one booklet and are 
simple to administer and score. The format is 
attractive, the material is of good quality, and, 
in general, the makeup of the battery gives a 
favorable impression. 

There are 290 items in the complete battery ; 
all items are in multiple choice form, varying 
from 3-response to 5-response. The number of 
items right in each part is converted to a scale 
Score ranging from 15 to 85, the basis for which 
is nowhere explained. The total score is the 
mean of the scale scores on the five parts. 
Norms for part and total scores are given in 
means and standard deviations for grades 9-12 
inclusive; percentile norms by grades are pro- 
vided for part but not for total Scores. Norms 
are based on 1,013 cases from four high schools, 
only two of which are identified. 

The author states that the tests were not 
planned as individual course tests but rather to 
measure the "accumulated "capital of funda- 
mental knowledge and its applications that sur- 


vive in high school students as a result of edu- 
cational experiences." More specifically, he 
states the purposes of the battery to be the gen- 
eral achievement evaluation of the entire high 
school, discovery of "strong" and "weak" areas 
in the scholastic program, discovery of "strong" 
and "weak" areas in individual students, and 
location of gifted students. 

These purposes seem quite modest and rea- 
sonable, as far as the subject matter of the test 
goes and insofar as a 2-hour battery can pro- 
vide an overall measure of achievement of one 
to four years of work in high school. If the 
"strong" and "weak" areas are areas in fact, 
one cannot have a serious difference with this 
claim. It is to the author's credit that he does 
not make assertions regarding any diagnostic 
values of his tests, a claim often made to inter- 
est prospective users and one sometimes not 
justified by the facts, 

The content of the battery was chosen from 
outlines submitted by "high school teachers 
who had been named by their supervisors as 
outstanding" and "high school textbooks in 
current use.” Vocabulary test material was 
chosen “from literary, science, and social sci- 
ence books recommended for grades 9, 10, 11, 
and 12." Reading comprehension selections 
were chosen from original or noncurrent mate- 
rials in an effort “to insure that no student 
would have encountered the materials previ- 
ously.” In the other three parts, the wide range 
of topics tested was chosen from textual mate- 
rials, current literature, and everyday living. 

It is claimed that in the mathematics test the 
elements of geometry and trigonometry in- 
cluded “are largely those that are brought into 
the students’ useful control earlier than the 
time of formal courses in such subjects.” This 
Statement seems open to serious question. Ex- 
amination of items in this part of the battery 
shows some which it is extremely doubtful that 
many students would know or learn before in- 
struction. Examples are questions dealing with 
congruent triangles, logarithms, straight line 
equations, and the trigonometric functions of 
angles. 

The science test is said to emphasize knowl- 
edge of science and ability to see simple applica- 
tions of it. Most of the questions, however, 
Seem not to deal with applications but with 
knowledge of facts, such as the direction of a 
compass needle, the number of legs an insect 
has, and the composition of meteors, There are 
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actually few items in this part that seem to call 
for anything more than recall of rather specific 
information. To a lesser degree, the same may 
be said of the items in the test on history and 
social studies. Again, to cite a few examples, 
such factual information as the year the gold 
rush began, what pulls a jinricksha, the state in 
which the Twin Cities are located and the year 
the Panama Canal was completed is tested by 
the items in this part of the battery. 

Items were retained if they discriminated 
positively between the upper 27 per cent and the 
lower 27 per cent of the tryout sample (no 
minimum discriminating index limit is men- 
tioned), and if they showed increasing percent- 
age of successful responses from grades 9-12. 
Experience has shown that if test items are 
chosen only on the basis of such statistical cri- 
teria, a preponderance of factual items often is 
the result. A few very easy items were retained 
even though these criteria were not met, but 
there is no indication that items were retained 
because they satisfied curricular criteria even 
though not necessarily meeting the statistical 
ones, 

"Taken altogether, the content of the last three 
tests in the battery is not distinguished and 
seems little above the level that could be found 
in many good locally made tests. The first two 
tests, Reading Vocabulary and Reading Com- 
prehension, are probably the best in the battery. 
They appear to function best, also, as shown by 
correlations with grade-point average in the 
one sample of 138 high school students for 
whom data are reported. 

Validity of the battery rests upon the curricu- 
lar sources and correlations with grade-point 
average already mentioned. The statements 
concerning curricular bases for construction 
are so vague as to source, scope, and representa- 
tiveness as to be of little use to the critical user. 
The correlation of grade-point average with 
score on Reading Vocabulary is .64; with Read- 
ing Comprehension, .73; with History and So- 
cial Studies, .42; with Science, .51; and with 
Mathematics, .58. The correlation between 
scores on the total battery and grade-point aver- 
age is .81. These relationships are high as such 
correlations go. It is unfortunate that similar 
correlations upon larger and more representa- 
tive samples are not available. 

Reliabilities, given for each test by grade and 
for all grades combined, and for the total bat- 
tery by grades, are in the form of corrected 


odd-even correlations. They range from a low 
of .61 for Reading Comprehension in grade 9 
to a high of .96 for History and Social Studies 
in each of grades 10, 11, and 12. The reliabili- 
ties for total scores for each grade range from 
.88 to .95; and for all grades combined, from 
.84 to .97. All coefficients of internal consist- 
ency for total score in any grade or for any one , 
test in all grades are .84 or above. For both 
forms of the test, the coefficient for total score 
for all grades combined is .96. With the excep- 
tions noted, these reliabilities are very satis- 
factory. 

As is true of any survey battery, this battery 
is limited in its usefulness by the wide range it 
attempts to cover. Inevitably in such a situation 
there must be many items, especially in the con- 
tent areas of mathematics and science, that 
many 9th and roth graders will have had little 
or no opportunity to learn. If they have had the 
opportunity, it must be largely a chance occur- 
rence or the result of a special interest. On the 
other hand, much in such batteries must be 
“baby stuff” to a good 12th grader, to say noth- 
ing of a gifted one. This is not to imply that 
such batteries serve no useful function. They 
do, though perhaps a more limited one, in both 
range and level of content, than is often real- 
ized. Certainly, they cannot, as the author him- 
self makes clear, take the place of tests in the 
separate subjects. They can only serve as a 
rather coarse screen for differentiating individ- 
uals in the secondary school program who dif- 
fer in the grosser and more obvious ways from 
each other. 

Although this battery has a number of good 
features, it would be much better if the author 
were more explicit as to the nature and scope 
of the source materials upon which it is based 
and the basis of selection and the nature of the 
normative population. It would also be better if 
they would use a larger and more representa- 
tive population. There is room, too, for consid- 
erable improvement in the quality of the items 
with reference to the stated objective of test- 
ing ability to apply knowledge. 


Verner M. Sims, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Quoting its author, the High School Funda- 
mentals Evaluation Test (FET) was "planned 
to measure the accumulated 'capital' of funda- 
mental knowledge and its applications that sur- 


vive in high school students as a result of edu- _ 
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cational experiences. * The very poor-scholar- 
ship students are separated one from another 
in order; individual students within the gifted 
group likewise are separated on the score 
scale.” The test is recommended by the author 
for the following purposes: (a) general 
achievement evaluation of the entire high 
school, (b) discovery of “strong” and “weak” 
areas in the scholastic program, (c) discovery 
of “strong” and “weak” areas in individual stu- 
dents, and (d) location of gifted students. 

This is a 2-hour test, possible of administra- 
tion in three sittings, covering vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, history and social 
Studies, science, and mathematics, It yields a 
total score and five subscores. 

The content of the test gives the impression 
that its author conceives the function of the 
American high school to be that of teaching 
young people to read, to figure, and to remem- 
ber a multiplicity of minutia from the sciences. 
On the surface, the reading tests (vocabulary 
and comprehension) would appear to be the best 
feature of FET, although the reading compre- 
hension score is reported in the manual as 
the least reliable of the part scores. More than 
two thirds of the items on history and social 
studies are concerned with the names of peo- 
ple, places, dates, events, the definition of 
words, and the identification of specific func- 
tions of the several branches of our govern- 
ment. At least one third of the items in the 
Science test are limited to the definition of 
technical terms. All of this would perhaps be 
helpful in selecting people for quiz programs ; 
but the abilities to apply principles, to see rela- 
tionships, causal and otherwise, and to inter- 
pret data of various sorts—abilities which 
some might consider important—are touched 
on lightly or not at all. Success in the mathe- 
matics test, in spite of the author's claim, ap- 
pears to favor students who have studied for- 
mal algebra and geometry; and whether one 
likes it or not, there are in our public high 
schools today many who graduate without 
such ennobling experiences. Adding to these 
limitations a disregard of the humanities and 
the arts, one comes up with a doubtful meas- 
ure of the “general achievement of the entire 
high school.” 

Data summarized in the manual indicate that 
considerable work went into the preparation 
of the test, but they are not too helpful in its 
evaluation. As evidence of "content validity" 


the author states that the "valuable stockpile 
of material” from which the test was built came 
from “high school teachers [unidentified] who 
had been named by their supervisors [unidenti- 
fied] as outstanding” and from “high school 
textbooks in current use” at places not named, 
As evidence of “concurrent validity” it is re- 
ported that in a Dallas, Texas, high school 12 
of 13 gifted students identified by the tests 
were "confirmed as such by the faculty or 
personnel director" and "all gifted students 
indicated by the test in the smaller [unnamed] 
high schools were confirmed." In addition, for 
a San Marcus, Texas, high school relatively 
high correlations between grade-point average 
and scores on FET are given without any indi- 
cation of the grade range of the students in- 
volved. Under the heading “Item Survival" we 
find that only items which favored the high 27 
per cent over the low 27 per cent of groups 
(their size and nature not reported) and 
showed a "climb" through grades 9-12 were 
retained. 

Coefficients of reliability for subtest and to- 
tal scores are reported for both forms of the 
test. These were estimated by the split-half 
method for a population the size and nature 
of which again are not given. It presumably rep- 
resented a range of four grades, however, since 
coefficients were also estimated from these esti- 
mates for the restricted range of each grade, If 
one can assume that the coefficients were ob- 
tained from an adequate sample, the total test 
appears to have satisfactory reliability for or- 
dinary use, except perhaps in grade 9, where the 
estimated coefficient is only .88. The coeffi- 
cients are not high, however, if one proposes 
to separate not only “poor-scholarship” but 
gifted students “one from another in order.” 
In the 12th grade alone are the reported co- 
efficients as high as 95. 

Many of the subtests, particularly in the 
lower grades, yield estimated coefficients which 
appear to be too low for such a Purpose as the 


vidual students.” In grades 9 and 10, for in- 
stance, one half of the estimated coefficients 
are below .80 and only 5 of the 20 coefficients 
given for the two grades are above -90. 

Raw scores on both the total test and the 
subtests are converted to equivalent scores, the 
kind not stated, but a guess would be that they 
are either linear or normalized transforma- 
tions. Centile equivalents for these scores for 
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each grade constitute what the author rather 
generously labels national norms since they are 
based on a sample of 1,013 students selected 
from four high schools, two from Texas and 
the other two not identified. The sample in- 
cluded students from the four grades, 9-12, the 
numbers per grade ranging from 160 in the gth 
to 296 in the 12th. 

All of the above may be interpreted to mean 
that in the reviewer’s opinion if the author’s 
goal was to develop an adequate measure of the 
fundamental learnings which “survive in high 
school students as a result of educational ex- 
periences,” it was achieved in FET only in a 
limited way. 

[15] 

*High School Placement Test. Entering freshmen; 
1955-58; various titles used by publisher; for Catholic 
schools; IBM; Forms A ('55), B (58); $17.50 per 
35 tests; 10€ per IBM answer sheet; 40€ per set of 
scoring stencils; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. * 

4) FORM A. 1955; Tests 1-6 identical with tests in the 
elementary level of the Scholastic Mental Ability 
Tests; separate answer sheets may be used; 1¢ per 
pupil record card; 114(135) minutes; Oliver F. An- 
derhalter, Ruth Colestock, and R. Stephen Gawkoski. 
b) ForM B. 1958; distribution is restricted to colleges 
and universities; 8 scores: general ability, verbal abil- 
ity, quantitative ability, arithmetic, mechanics of lan- 
guage, reading, religion, total; separate answer sheets 
must be used; no data on reliability and validity; no 
norms; I30(180) minutes. 


WiLLrAM C. Corrie, Professor of Education, 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
[Review of Form A.] 

These tests, intended for use with eighth 
graders entering Catholic high schools, require 
114 minutes actual testing time. They cover 
mental ability, reading (vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and rate), English, spelling, arithmetic 
reasoning, and religion. Raw scores are trans- 
lated directly into percentiles based on 2,132 
eighth grade students applying for admission to 
17 Catholic high schools in the spring of 1955. 
There are no separate norms for each sex and 
there is no way to determine whether the norma- 
tive group is representative of all students en- 
tering the approximately 2,000 Catholic high 
schools in the United States. 

In addition to percentile scores, it is possible 
to translate the mental ability score into IQ or 
MA. Two small studies (n=282, n=266) show 
correlations of .77 and .82, respectively, between 
the mental ability test and the Otis Quick-Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Test and the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability. This and the 


content and construct validity evidence seem 
to indicate that the battery will be useful as a 
rough screening test for placing entering ninth 
graders. It will, however, need to be supple- 
mented by at least an interest inventory, and 
more evidence of concurrent validity needs to be 
provided. 

Reliabilities reported range from .93 for the 
mental ability test to .75 for the religion test. 
These split-half reliabilities may be low because 
of heterogeneity of items within a test or be- 
cause of the brevity of a given test. Test time 
limits range from 26 minutes for mental ability 
to 8 minutes for spelling. The number of items 
per test ranges from 110 for mental ability to 
35 for spelling, with the median at 55 items. 

The tests are easy to administer and to score. 
There are hand scored and machine scored 
forms. Probably no one will need the hand 
scored form because the machine scoring sten- 
cils can be used more easily for hand scoring 
since the raw score is the number of right an- 
swers. 

This battery offers promise for placing be- 
ginning students in Catholic high schools, It 
will need to be used with caution until further 
research substantiates validation data and until 
local norms are developed. It needs to be sup- 
plemented by an interest inventory, biographi- 
cal data, and elementary school records. 


RosrRT A. Jones, Assistant Director, Testing 
Bureau, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. [Review of Form A.] 

Compiled from several existing tests of the 
publisher and restandardized as a battery, the 
High School Placement Test, Form A, yields 
seven scores derived from nine tests and a gen- 
eral mental ability score based on information 
from five tests. Although certain positive fea- 
tures indicative of sound workmanship are to 
be found in the format, content, and functional 
aspects of several of the items and in the clar- 
ity and detail of the directions for administra- 
tion and scoring, unfortunately the marked 
limitations of the battery with respect to norma- 
tive and validity data, the level of estimated re- 
liabilities, and the inadequate control of the pos- 
sible influence of certain types of response sets 
pose serious obstacles as to the overall utility 
of the instrument. 

Particularly inadequate is the section of the 
manual concerned with normative samples, the 
data for which furnish no breakdown as to sex, 
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no grade level equivalents, no mean scores for 
the various tests, and no rationale for the selec- 
tion of the geographical areas utilized. Thus, 
on the general mental abilities portion, it would 
be of particular value in the interpretation of 
normative data, as well as validity characteris- 
tics, to be able to assess the contribution of 
each part to the total score through having the 
raw score means as well as the variances and 
the intercorrelations of the parts given. 

Perhaps even more dissatisfying are.the sec- 
tions of the manual pertaining to validity and 
reliability. In addition to the previously men- 
tioned lack of intercorrelations of various part 
Scores, the evidence for predictive validity, 
although encouraging, is extremely limited, as 
indicated by the reporting of only three con- 
tingency coefficients’ relative to a sample of 
questionable representativeness. Although on 
a priori grounds the content of the various sec- 
tions appears satisfactory to the reviewer, evi- 
dence relative to content validity should have 
been presented. Moreover, the data listed under 
concurrent validity actually seem to be more 
closely related to construct, or possibly, congru- 
ent validity (e.g., the correlation of scores on 
the examination with those of the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability). Finally, what- 
ever data might be available elsewhere as to 
the validity of the scale should have been in- 
cluded. Although the publishers are to be com- 
mended for presenting both split-half and alter- 
nate-form estimates of reliability of scores on 
all parts except religion (for which two forms 
were not available at the time of publication of 
the manual), the values, with the exception of 
the tests of mental ability and spelling, are too 
low to be considered acceptable. 

Possibly influencing the estimates of relia- 
bility may be the presence of response sets as- 
sociated with the frequency with which certain 
alternatives are keyed as being correct. For ex- 
ample, in Test 9, Punctuation, choice d, repre- 
senting the need for no punctuation, is not used 
as the correct answer for any one of the 30 
items. In contrast, for Test 1 3, Arithmetic Rea- 
soning, alternative e, signifying the absence of 
a right answer in the other alternatives, is used 
as the correct response in 15 of 41 items. A 
highly inaccurate computer could conceivably 
receive credit for 15 correct items and place 
relatively high at the 6oth centile. 

Just as the test in arithmetic reasoning is 
much too difficult for the intended group, those 


on reading vocabulary and spelling, and possi- 
bly reading comprehension and religion, seem 
too easy for efficient discrimination between in- 
dividuals. Disconcerting also is the fact that the 
reading rate score is based entirely on two self- 
report facts that easily could be misstated de- 
liberately. 

In summary, since the information concern- 
ing norms, validity, and reliability for the test 
battery is considerably inferior to that provided 
for competing tests, and since the possibility 
exists for deleterious response sets, the reviewer 
would hesitate to make substantial use of the 
battery until further improvements are effected 
in its standardization and reported in a revised 
manual and until modifications are made in cer- 
tain groups of items to minimize the possible 
operation of response sets. 


[16] 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Grades 3-9; 1955-56; 
I5 scores: vocabulary, reading comprehension, lan- 
guage (5 scores), work-study skills (4 scores), arith- 
metic skills (3 scores), total; IBM; Forms 1 ('55), 2 
(56) ; separate answer sheets must be used; 60¢ per 
test; $3 per 35 MRC answer sheets; 42¢ per set of 
MRC stencils ; $5.40 per 35 sets of IBM answer sheets; 
grades 3-5: $1.47 per set of IBM stencils ; grades 6-9: 
$1.68 per set of IBM stencils ; 42¢ per teacher’s manual 
(56) ; 75¢ per administrator's manual (’56) ; 42¢ per 
IBM manual ('56); 75¢ per 35 profiles (55) ; 756 
per 35 pupil report folders ('55) ; $3 per specimen set; 
postage extra; 270(325) minutes in 4 sessions; under 
the direction of E. F, Lindquist and A. N. Hierony- 
mus; Houghton Mifflin Co, * 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The present edition of the Jowa Tests of 
Basic Skills represents a significant improve- 
ment in achievement test development. The two 
decades of test experience gained in the devel- 
opment of successive forms and editions of the 
old Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills is 
reflected in the quality of the curriculum re- 
search done, the adequacy of the technical yali- 
dation of items, and the convenient easy-to-use 
format of this new edition. From the point of 
view of the reviewer, the present edition repre- 
sents a distinct advance over the old editions. 

These tests are devised to test functional 
skills of children in grades 3-9 in the areas of 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, language 
skills, work-study skills, and arithmetic. These 
areas and their subdivisions are common to 
every elementary school curriculum and repre- 
sent important and common objectives of every 
elementary school teacher, 

This test battery cannot be considered as an 
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achievement battery in the usual sense of meas- 
uring knowledge in the common content areas 
of the elementary school curriculum such as so- 
cial studies, geography, science, and health. The 
focus of these tests is on the evaluation of the 
generalized intellectual skills and abilities in- 
volved in vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
language, work-study skills, and arithmetic, not 
on content achievement per se. The makers of 
the tests argue that the measurement of these 
basic intellectual skills is far more valuable for 
use in the improvement and individualization 
of instruction and educational guidance. than is 
the assessment of the acquisition of specific in- 
formation in school subjects. The reviewer 
agrees that such skills tests are more generally 
usable and that they cover common educa- 
tional abilities important in most if not all of the 
curriculum areas of the elementary school. De- 
votion to common learning skills and abilities is 
a distinctive and valuable characteristic of the 
Iowa tests, with the exception of the arithmetic 
tests and perhaps the vocabulary test. To claim, 
however, that just because a test is primarily 
concerned with abilities and not with content it 
is automatically a better test for the individual- 
ization of instruction and for educational guid- 
ance is missing an essential point about instruc- 
tion, namely, that proper individualized instruc- 
tion and guidance requires good information on 
both abilities and content achievement and that 
tests in both of these areas are necessary to 
proper educational evaluation. 

A second point should be made in all fairness 
to other genera] tests of achievement. No good 
test of achievement in subject areas like social 
studies, literature, science, or geography would 
necessarily limit its concern to the acquisition of 
specific information. Any adequate appraisal 
instrument in a content area would want to con- 
sider, in addition to the child’s specific informa- 
tion, the breadth and depth of his knowledge 
and comprehension in the area and his compe- 
tency in using. related intellectual tools and 
skills. These new tests of the basic skills are 
open to the criticism of not paying enough at- 
tention to the appraisal of those intellectual 
processes and skills which are a part of the 
process of “knowing and comprehending” and 
those which are a part of any process of “critical 
thinking” or “scientific method.” A third com- 
mon intellectual ability not considered in these 
tests lies in the area of “creative thinking"— 
"imagination" or “creativity.” A final question 


might be raised in respect to the limitation of 
the language skills tests to vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, spelling, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and usage. There are other language 
skills involved in writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing which are basic to learning but which are 
not included in the present test battery. 

The reviewer grants the difficulty of devising 
adequate tests in the above areas of generalized 
intellectual skills. He wishes, however, to un- 
derscore the need for the rapid expansion of 
tests into additional areas of the intellectual 
skills, the need for more adequate tests of 
knowledge and comprehension in content areas, 
and the need for using both kinds of tests for 
individualization and guidance. This discussion 
does not, however, ignore the point frequently 
made by the authors of the Iowa tests that more 
adequate achievement tests and norms need to 
be devised by the staffs and resources of local 
school systems. The variations in the instruc- 
tional programs of individual school systems 
make satisfactory generalized achievement tests 
difficult if not impossible to devise and validate. 

The organization of the Jowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, while providing a single test booklet for 
all skill areas and for all grades, is around one 
continuous test in each area for all grades. Chil- 
dren in a specific grade begin and stop at differ- 
ent points in this continuous test. Curriculum- 
wise, this feature of the tests makes excellent 
sense, It emphasizes the universality of the key 
skill objectives and the importance of continuity 
in measurement of their development. This pro- 
cedure, however, creates some difficulties in the 
giving of instructions to enable the child to use 
such a comprehensive and complex test booklet, 
and in making sure that answer forms and pro- 
cedures are appropriately related to the proper 
test item. For children in the lower grades, the 
instructions for writing one’s name on the test 
form in an IBM code may be more difficult than 
the test itself. 

Because of the length of the tests, one would 
expect the reliability coefficients to be high and 
they are. They range from .84 to .96 for the 
major tests and from .70 to .93 for the subtests. 
The composite reliabilities for the whole test 
range from .97 to .98 for the different grades. 
These correlations are sufficiently high for in- 
dividual diagnosis and prediction. These data 
were derived from scores obtained at the begin- 
ning of the school year. One would expect that 
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coefficients obtained from midyear and end-of- 
year testings would be even higher. 

Intercorrelations among the various subtests 
range from .37 to .83, with the average ranging 
from .60 to .70. As one would expect, the tests 
of vocabulary and reading comprehension have 
the highest intercorrelation with all other sub- 
tests, indicating a heavy loading of all subtests 
with vocabulary and reading skills. This sug- 
gests that a factor analysis of these data would 
reveal that 2 to 3 skills are really being tested 
rather than 5 to 11. The intercorrelations sug- 
gest further that not much would be left after 
the effect of the vocabulary and reading skills 
was removed. 

A major strength of this new battery is its 
curricular validation. Besides the usual wide- 
spread administration of sample test items and 
the establishment of discrimination and diffi- 
culty indexes, extremely careful identification 
and definition of the skill processes being tested 
was done before test items were devised. This 
aspect of test development is not usually under- 
taken with such care, and the authors are to be 
commended for the way the curricular valida- 
tion of their test items was done. School staffs 
attempting to improve their curriculum in the 
skill areas could use with profit the definitions 
of the skill objectives developed by the Iowa 
staff. These curricular analyses are found in 
the Teacher's Manual and form a basis for 
helping teachers plan remedial or corrective in- 
struction following evaluation. Here each basic 
skill is analyzed, the test items related to it 
identified, and corresponding teaching sugges- 
tions made. 

Two types of norms are provided: grade 
norms and percentile norms within grade. Pupil 
profile charts are provided for each child in 
order that growth in skills can be plotted. While 
these performance profiles can be very useful, 

‘few teachers are able to interpret them. Too 
often simple straight line assumptions are made 
about growth and fallacious conclusions are 
drawn about low points or high points on tlie 
curve and what these mean for instruction. 
This, however, is a problem confronting all test 
profiles and is not limited to the Iowa tests and 
their procedures. 

One valuable aspect of the norms is their de- 
velopment for beginning-of-year, middle-of- 
year, and end-of-year performance, Thus the 
teacher may use them with confidence at these 
different periods of the school year to interpret 
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her test findings. The authors are very wise in 
separating the riorms for school averages from 
those for individual pupils. These norms pro- 
vide different levels of information and cannot 
be used for the same purpose. It is very easy to 
mix them up. 

In previous editions, the local character of 
the Iowa test populations—lowa school chil- 
dren— was criticized. It is claimed that the sam- 
ple used with this edition was drawn from the 


total sample of all public school children in the 
United States in grades 3 through 9. Every 
effort was made to get a representative sample 


of this population ; there is every assurance that 
those responsible for this test battery have 
achieved this goal as well as any test group in 
America. This comprehensive population base 
increases the users’ confidence in the standard- 
ization of test items, the stability and repre- 
sentativeness of the norms, and the compara- 
bility of the two forms of the test. 

The vocabulary test is placed first in the bat- 
tery in order to start the child with a test which 
is easy to take from the standpoint of mechanics 
and which is not directly related to specific in- 
struction. The stimulus words are selected from 
the Thorndike and Rinsland lists, as are the 
words in most other vocabulary achievement 
tests. About equal attention is paid to nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. This weighting corre- 
sponds to what we know about vocabulary 
growth in young children. A total of 114 
words is used to cover the vocabulary knowl- 
edge of children in grades 3-9: 31 words for 
grade 3, 37 for grade 4, 42 for grade 5. 45 
for grade 6, 47 for grade 7, and 47 for grades 8 
and 9. While limited, this sample still is more 
adequate than that employed in many similar 
tests. The authors defend their sampling by 
claiming that the understanding of all of the 
four response words is being checked at the 
same time, thus making a total of around 200 
words actually being tested for each child. This 
test has been criticized because the response 
words are sometimes more difficult than the 
word whose meaning is being tested. The au- 
thors claim that this is not important. There is 
some logic in their argument, but the reviewer 
still feels that this characteristic does not im- 
prove the quality of the test. 

The most important criticism in regard to the 
testing of vocabulary is that major attention is 
paid to understanding the meanings of words 
while little attention is given to the evaluation 
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of tools involved in word recognition and veri- 
fication. This battery purports to test “basic 
skills” and not meaning or content aspects of 
the child’s development. Yet, in the area of 
vocabulary development, it is more of a test of 
experiential background or intelligence than 
basic skills. 

The test of reading comprehension is de- 
signed to evaluate the specific comprehension 
skills involved in grasping details and purpose, 
analyzing organization, and evaluating a read- 
ing selection. This test covers 19 pages in the 
test booklet, each grade covering from 7 to 9 
reading selections.and 59 to 98 exercises. The 
reading selections, while mostly narrative, in- 
clude poetry selections in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
Most of the items for grades 3, 4, and 5 deal 
with comprehension of details; the test section 
for 6, 7, 8, and 9 includes increasing numbers 
of purpose, organization, and evaluation items. 
One question which might be considered is why 
better balance in the different types of compre- 
hension items is not maintained at all grade lev- 
els. Certainly in grades 3-5, children should be 
able to recognize purpose and organization in a 
reading selection and to evaluate what they 
read. In defense of the large number of items 
dealing with details, it should be said that most 
such items go beyond recognition of facts to 
understanding and drawing inferences from the 
reading selections. 

The language skills tests cover the four areas 
of spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and us- 
age. While the authors recognize the value of 
the unitary test to appraise these aspects of lan- 
guage skills, they claim that no one test could 
pay adequate attention to all aspects of these 
four skills. The basic type of item used is the 
“find the error" question. While this item type 
has high reliability and permits the presentation 
of a large number of choice situations, it tends 
to emphasize the editorial aspect of language 
use and not the dynamic, functional, creative 
aspect which exists when one writes. 

All of the language subtests are well con- 
structed. Their content has been carefully 
checked against the available research studies 
and leading language arts texts. The important 
aspects of each area are covered by appropri- 
ate test items; one can only question whether 
sufficient attention is paid to certain common 
and persistently used language skills. At pres- 
ent, however, there is little research available 


"which would be of much help in making this 


judgement. 

The section on work-study skills is unique in 
that it attempts measurement in a skill area not 
taught formally as a subject in elementary 
schools. These tests are designed to evaluate 
the child's ability to use graphic materials, refer- 
ence materials, tables, and maps. These, un- 
fortunately, are materials which are inade- 
quately dealt with in many school programs. 
They will, therefore, present special difficulties 
to children whose school curriculum is thus im- 
poverished. The map tests tend to become com- 
plicated and confusing, although a real attempt 
has been made to improve these materials in the 
new forms. The test on reference materials is 
adequate but not as distinctive as the other two 
tests in this area. 

The arithmetic section is divided into two 
parts—arithmetic concepts and problem solv- 
ing. The subtest on concepts, while making ade- 
quate use of common number situations to pre- 
sent key concepts of arithmetic, deals more with 
the content of arithmetic than with intellectual 
skills. The problem solving subtest gets closer 
to the major purpose of the test battery. How- 
ever, no attempt is made to cover the common 
computational aspects of arithmetic ; one should 
not attempt to use the arithmetic tests for as- 
sessment in this area. Again, this test will be 
found difficult by children in schools where rou- 
tine computational skills are emphasized at the 
expense of understanding. The problem situa- 
tions in the problem solving subtest are heavily ` 
loaded in the direction of situations which in- 
volve money. While it is true that most of the 
situations in which children use arithmetic skills 
involve the cost of objects and the purchase of 
materials, the reviewer wonders if it is neces- 
sary to use the proportion of problems of this 
kind to cover adequately the key problem solv- 
ing skills in arithmetic. 

The current edition of the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills represents a real improvement over 
past editions. While the bulky test booklets may 
prove cumbersome and complex for young chil- 
dren to handle and use, the advantages of econ- 
omy and flexibility may outweigh these disad- 
vantages. The real strength of the tests is in 
their curricular validity, careful construction, 
provision of adequate norms based on a national 
sample, and high reliabilities. The manuals pro- 
vide the teacher with excellent help in using 
test results to improve instruction. These ad- 
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vantages outweigh the disadvantages of length 
and time necessary for administration. The 
tests, for their purposes, are among the best 
available at this time. 


G. A. V. MoncaN, Senior Psychologist, North 
Wales Child Guidance Clinics, Denbighshire, 
Wales. 

The first impression made on a British re- 
viewer by the /owa Tests of Basic Skills is of 
the extensive research and tremendous techni- 
cal experience and expertness which have gone 
into their construction. He tends to feel that by 
comparison he is in the paleotechnic era of test 
construction, Later he begins to wonder if too 
high a price is paid for technical excellence. 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills battery is a 
development of the well known Jowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, but with significant 
improvements. Instead of coming in two forms, 
elementary and advanced, the present tests are 
“multi-level.” One continuous, homogeneous 
test for each skill is divided into overlapping 
segments, each segment forming the appropri- 
ate test for one of the grade levels from grade 3 
to grade 9. This has the marked advantage of 
providing each grade with a test correctly 
pitched in difficulty and discriminating power, 
as modern test theory would require, whilst al- 
lowing the overlap necessary to take up the full 
spread of scores and permit the anchoring of 
each set of grade norms to the common scale. 

Another useful result is that all tests are now 
compactly assembled in a single booklet, one for 
each of the two forms of the battery. These re- 
usable booklets should be very convenient and 
economical. The same testing time is needed on 
each test regardless of grade, which means that 
several different age groups can be tested simul- 
taneously. All test materials and manuals are 
soundly and attractively turned out, and it is 
an excellent idea to have separate manuals for 
teachers and administrators. One would suggest 
that the covers of the booklets might with ad- 
vantage be made sturdier and possibly protected 
with plastic material. 

Responses to items are marked only on a 
separate answer sheet (or sheets) which can be 
hand or machine scored. An apparently com- 
prehensive electronic scoring and reporting 
service is offered which should remove all la- 
bour from large scale testing. An excellent fea- 
ture of the hand scoring procedure is that one 
Scoring mask serves for each grade, with con- 
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version tables printed on each mask to minimize 
clerical errors in scoring. d 

The Iowa tests are "evaluative," that is, de- 
fined as measuring generalised educatióhal skills 
over a wide range of ability rather than mastery 
of specific facts or topics. The tests measure 
generalised skills because they must be applica- 
ble in schools: with widely varying curricula, 
They cover the basic subjects which are educa- 
tionally the most important. The reviewer 
agrees, from his own experience, that this is the 
correct approach for a wide-range test of attain- 
ment. The skills covered are: vocabulary, read- 
ing, language, work-study skills, and arithmetic. 

Reading is based on comprehension of para- 
graphs. The test very commendably emphasizes 
reading for meaning and aims at covering sev- 
eral aspects of comprehension—the main ones 
described being reminiscent of I. A. Richards’ 
subdivision of meaning into sense, feeling, tone, 
and intention. Functionally, however, the items 
appear to measure the main components of com- 
prehension: vocabulary and verbal inference. 
The total score probably represents level of 
comprehension, with an element of speed. 

Language skills are, rather curiously, limited 
to spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and us- 
age. The “find-the-error” item type (detecting 
the one error or the lack of error among a num- 
ber of choices) is used throughout. This type 
seems much nearer the real life situation than 
the usual multiple choice item offering the cor- 
rect choice among errors, Even so, the demands 
of item form seem, to a British reviewer, to re- 
Strict considerably the flexibility and range of 
a language attainment test. The language sec- 
tion also appears to be overweighted with capi- 
talization and punctuation. The capitalization 
subtest seems repetitive and the punctuation 
subtest at times appears to, rely on rather me- 
chanical, “textbook” detail. The reviewer is not 
convinced that, useful as they are, these subtests 
fully measure the control of expression and 
sense of sentence structure which punctuation 
exists to serve. 

The usage test (grammatical errors in single 
words) also appears limited in range and some- 
times rather "textbookish" in character. What 
is lacking is some assessment of expression and 
control of coherent language such as has been 
developed in semi-objective form (see 187 and 
193 for examples) by workers in the United 
Kingdom, the present writer among them, in 
response to educational criticisms of standard- 
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ized tests. The language section is the most open 
to the criticismethat it might encourage a re- 
stricted approach in teaching and seems to sac- 
rifice the most to the demands of objective form 
and rapid scoring. 

Nevertheless, experience suggests that, to- 
gether with reading comprehension and vocabu- 
lary, the language tests should form a composite 
yielding a reasonable measure of language at- 
tainment. 

The inclusion of work-study skills—map 
reading, reading graphs and tables, and use of 
reference materials—is most commendable. 
These skills are indeed relevant to basic educa- 
tional aims in modern society. Explicit teaching 
of these skills is certainly neglected in Britain 
and tends to be, it seems, in the United States. 
Minor criticisms are that maps appear at times 
overcrowded with detail, that some items re- 
quiring the interpretation of several maps si- 
multaneously may be ambiguous, and that some 
complex items for advanced grades may depend 
more on inference and juggling of item alterna- 
tives than on grasp of concepts underlying at- 
tainment in geography or social studies. 

An excellent feature of the arithmetic section 
is the subtest on arithmetic concepts. This is in- 
tended to assess the knowledge of fundamental 
relationships and experiences in number which 
form the basis of the modern approach to arith- 
metic. A wide range of mathematical experi- 
ences is very ingeniously tested. Computation is 
encountered in meaningful form.in the prob- 
lems subtest, although one gets the impression 
that the range of topics in this subtest is rather 
narrow, with an undue emphasis on money at 
the expense of items on capacity, weight, and 
measures. Mechanical computation is correctly 
excluded because of difficulties in testing this 
adequately over a wide age range and in order 
to discourage rote number routine and drilling 
in computation. A drawback of the arithmetic 
section, however, is the considerable verbal con- 
tent. This may penalise pupils who have a good 
grasp of arithmetic, as shown in computation 
and oral work, but who are specifically back- 
ward in reading. 

One unintended consequence of the need for 
separate answer sheets and fairly elaborate in- 
structions may well be the introduction into the 
test of a factor of test-comprehension or clerical 
ability, such as Vernon * found in his researches 


1 Vernon, Philip E. The Structure of Human Abilities. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co: Ltd., 1950. Pp. xii, 160. 


on selection for the British Armed Forces. This 
may prevent the dull and backward pupil from 
registering on the test. Similarly, because of the 
verbal bias of the tests and the response set to 
item form and answer sheet, one might expect 
the test-form factors which are only partly rele- 
vant to the main aim of the test. 

As a composite, the tests measure basic gen- 
eral educational attainment—the British psy- 
chologist’s “verbal-educational” factor. Inspec- 
tion of the inter-test correlations available 
suggests a general factor heavily loaded on vo- 
cabulary, with possibly small group factors, e.g., 
clerical-mechanical English in the punctuation 
and capitalization subtests, numerical ability 
in the arithmetic skills test, and map and graph 
skills in work-study skills test. The high inter- 
test correlations resulting from the verbal-edu- 
cational and formal factors would militate 
against differential use of subtests. 

Technically, the tests are beyond criticism. 
Items selected from three times as many tryout 
items were carefully edited for educational and 
statistical acceptability. Standardization of the 
test is excellent. It is based on a sample as near 
as humanly obtainable to a true random sample 
of United States schools (74,000 pupils in 213 
school systems) and merits the claim that it is 
nationwide. 

The use of grade-equivalent scores seems 
strange to a British reviewer used to age norms 
and standard scores, but this procedure is the 
best adapted to American educational prac- 
tice. Ingenious scaling allows any score to be 
meaningfully interpreted in terms of a common 
scale of grade-equivalents ranging from grades 
3 to 9. The system of norms is simple and effec- 
tive, the first digit in each score representing 
grade level and the second the month of school 
year in that grade. Individual percentile norms 
for each grade record relative status within the 
grade. Percentiles for school means should also 
be very useful for comparative purposes. Nev- 
ertheless, it is difficult to see how grade norms 
can be related to age norm standard scores on 
ability tests. 

Reliability coefficients seem very satisfactory 
in relation to the length of the tests—though 


‘those quoted are split-half estimates, and test- 


retest measures might run lower. Some subtests 

have reliabilities so near their correlations with 

other tests that score differences between them 

would need to be large to be reliable. Correla- 
€ 
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tion between the two forms of the test is not ex- 
plicitly reported, but it should be high. 

An excellent feature of the teachers' manual 
is the analysis and tabulation of educational aims 
or functions of test areas and even of individ- 
ual items. Nevertheless, it should be borne in 
mind that this is a test of general attainment. 
Broad skill areas and individual subtests can 
be compared within limits of the reliability of 
differences between scores, but care is required 
in using single items or groups of items for 
diagnostic purposes. 

Tt seems a pity that standard errors for vary- 
ing score levels are not quoted, as they were for 
the older Iowa tests. 

Predictive validity is not quoted, but is 
claimed to be as much as for the older Iowa 
tests, which were very adequate for prediction 
of status in high school and first year university 
courses. 

The Iowa tests are very well constructed and 
standardized, with an excellent background in 
fundamental research and understanding of ed- 
ucational aims. The language tests tend to lack 
width and imagination; too high a price may 
have been paid here for the advantages of tech- 
nical efficiency in objective response form and 
rapid scoring. Nevertheless, the reviewer would 
strongly recommend the tests as a whole as the 
best of their kind and a model of test construc- 
tion, One wishes that a similar comprehensive 
battery were available to psychologists and 
teachers in Britain. 


H. H. Remmers, Professor of Psychology and 
Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. 

No battery of achievement tests intended for 
civilian uses has been constructed with greater 
technical sophistication, greater adequacy of 
statistical base, and greater use of previous re- 
search. 

Validation is based on "all the commonly 
used principles" of validation of test content, 
curricular and statistical. Reliability was sought 
by making each test "long enough to provide a 
sound basis for drawing inferences about in- 
dividual pupils, without regard to the conse- 
quent length of the complete battery," a crite- 
rion which has worked out, on the average, to 
25 minutes per test, with a range of from 17 
minutes for vocabulary to 80 minutes for work- 
study skills. 


Within-grade split-half reliability coefficients 


for the total battery scores, each based on 500 
cases, are reported as .97 for grade 3 and .98 for 
all other grades. Subtest reliabilities are gener- 
ally in the .80’s. The manual gives an excellent 
brief discussion of reliability and especially of 
the standard error of measurement. 


The massive norms population—11,000 to 
13,000 per grade—was intended to constitute 
a stratified random sample of communities in 


eight geographical regions. The only large devi- 
ations from census data are shortages of rural 
children in the east north central region and of 


children from south central urban communities 
of 100,000 and over. The latter deficit, particu- 
larly, may possibly have depressed the norms a 


bit, since this deficit is a total one. No south 
central community of 100,000 or over is in- 
cluded and it is in this size community that edu- 
cational quality is likely at a maximum for the 
region. 

On the horns of the dilemma of grade norms 
versus age norms, the authors chose grade 
norms. Their rationale (“By so doing, we make 
the comparison of local achievement to national 
achievement one in which the crucial element— 
length of time pupils are available for systematic 
instruction—is held constant.") arouses doubts, 
unless "available" is used in a Pickwickian 
sense. The realities of, say, a Mississippi cotton 
belt school and one in Evanston, Illinois, make 
equation of grades in this sense a more than 
dubious semantic hazard. Modal-age grade 
norms, such as used in the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, seem preferable, 

This stricture, however, is at least somewhat 
compensated for by the scaling method used, 
that is, the equi-percentile definition of equiva- 
lent performance, using an “anchor” or “link- 
ing” test as the basis for scaling. Thus a pupil's 
achievement can be related to grades above and 
below his grade status. 

Anyone familiar with group “intelligence” 
tests will know that their content and the pres- 
ent battery have very much in common. It 
would be interesting to obtain the correlation 
between the two. It would likely be close to the 
geometric mean of the reliabilities involved. 

This characteristic of the battery is desirable 
since it is related to some of the mythology sur- 
rounding the IO in the minds of too many teach- 
ers. Quite obviously, the content of this battery 
is taught and learned, not something “in the 
genes.” Thus there will be few preconceptions 
that “native ability” is being measured by these 
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tests. The tests are well named for our culture; 
the skills involved are basic skills, 

Much more might be said concerning the 
tests, but space forbids. They are a superbly 
engineered set of tools for the elementary 
schools. By way of summary, the following 
commendable characteristics should be noted: 
(a) The excellent manuals and accessories, in- 
cluding a pupil report folder, “How Are Your 
Skills ?,” designed to motivate pupils as well as to 
enable parents to gain better insights concerning 
testing and instructional goals ; (b) the low cost 
of testing per pupil; (c) the uniform timing 
arrangements such that groups of mixed grades 
can be tested in one room; (d) the functional 
nature of the content ; and (e) the authors' ex- 
tensive, explicit, and candid reporting in the 
Manual for Administrators, Supervisors, and 
Counselors. 

A consummation devoutly to be wished for 
would be tools to measure values (the affective 
domain) which were as good as this battery ap- 
pears to be in the cognitive domain. 


J Counsel Psychol 4:252-3 fall '57. Laur- 
ence Siegel. * both attractive and exceedingly 
efficient * Several outstanding characteristics 
of the Jowa Tests recommend this battery to 
the attention of administrators responsible for 
elementary school testing programs. Aside from 
the very excellent statistical foundation under- 
lying the development of the battery, the format 
and arrangement of the testing materials is de- 
signed to eliminate or simplify many problems 
inherent in large scale testing programs. In the 
latter regard, the Jowa Tests of Basic Skills are 
much more than mere revisions of the well 
known Jowa Every-Pupil Tests. One of the 
unique features of the battery is that it consists 
of separate subtests for each grade. * Another 
unique and valuable feature of the Jowa Tests 
is that all subtests and all grade batteries are 
contained in a single 96-page reuseable booklet. 
* When the Jowa Tests are considered with re- 
spect to statistical characteristics and thorough- 
ness of the research leading up to the final pub- 
lication, it is obvious that this battery was not 
published prematurely. The authors’ thoughtful 
consideration of matters of format was matched 
by their careful attention to the details of test 
development, The split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients for some of the subtests within the five 
basic skills seem a little low, dipping occasion- 
ally to 0.70. This is a reflection of the fact that 


these subtests are relatively brief. The compos- 
ite scores for each skill area are, however, quite 
reliable. The only weakness in standardization 
data now available is the absence of information 
about predictive validity. One must, however, 
concur with the authors’ opinion that the Jowa 
Tests of Basic Skills should yield correlations 
with future academic success in the vicinity of 
those obtained for editions of the Jowa Every- 
Pupil Tests. * this is a battery measuring those 
generalized intellectual skills and abilities that 
may be assumed to be acceptable to virtually all 
school systems. The battery was thoughtfully 
conceived and beautifully executed. It deserves 
serious consideration for inclusion in any ele- 
mentary school testing program. 


[17] 
*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 
Grades 9-13; 1942-58; 10 scores on 9 subtests: under- 
standing of basic social concepts, general background 
in the natural sciences, correctness and appropriateness 
of expression, ability to do quantitative thinking, ability 
to interpret reading materials in the social studies, 
ability to interpret reading materials in the natural sci- 
ences, ability to interpret literary materials, general 
vocabulary, subtotal, use of sources of information; 
2 forms, 2 editions; prepared under the direction of 
E. F. Lindquist; Science Research Associates. * 
a) SRA-SCORED EDITION. Forms X-3S, Y-3S (’52) ; ex- 
aminer's manual ('58) ; administrator's manual, sixth 
edition ('58) ; teachers’ and counselors’ manual, sixth 
revision ('58) ; college planning manual, second edi- 
tion (’57) ; confidential summary report, second edition 
(57) ; IBM pupil profile card (no date) ; pupil's pro- 
file leaflet, fourth edition ('58) ; no norms for grade 
13; separate answer sheets must be used; tests rented 
only; $1.10 per student; examination fee includes scor- 
ing and reporting of scores; $3 per college planning 
manual; $3 per specimen set; postage extra; 450(570) 
minutes in two days for full length version; 320(392) 
minutes in two days for class period version. 
b) SCHOOL-SCORED EDITION. IBM; Forms X-35, Y-3S 
(52) ; subtests available as separates; examiner's man- 
ual ('58) ; battery manual ('54) ; pupil's profile leaflet, 
fourth edition ('58) ; profile card (no date) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $2 per 20 copies of any 
one test; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets; 50¢ per hand 
and machine scoring key; $3 per complete specimen 
set; postage extra; 55-65(60-75) minutes for most 
tests in full length version; 40(45) minutes for most 
tests in class period version. 
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J. Murray Lre, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Department, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

The Jowa Tests of Educational Development 
are excellent. They measure some of the im- 
portant objectives which all high schools are 
attempting to attain. The manuals are complete 
and very helpful. It is possible to have the pub- 
lisher score the tests and furnish the school 
with a comprehensive analysis of the results. 
With this service available, it would be a foolish 
waste of time to have teachers use their time to 
score tests on the secondary level. 

A major use of the tests is to reveal the pat- 
tern of the individual student’s development 
and to show growth in this development from 
year to year. This information would provide a 
basis for adapting instruction and guidance to 
meet the measured needs of each individual. 
The tests also give a good prediction of probable 
college success. A second major use is to pro- 
vide the faculty with a more dependable and 
objective basis for evaluating important phases 
of the total educational offering of the school. 
With increasing pressures on the high school, 
it is important that there be objective data avail- 
able as to individual progress and the attain- 
ment of the total group. 

Lindquist, his associates, and the publisher 
should be highly commended for the careful 
construction and standardization of the tests, 
the completeness of statistical data and reports 
of studies of the tests, the completeness of the 
analysis of results made available to the school 
and the individual pupil, and for providing a 
scoring and reporting service which relieves 
teachers of clerical work. 


STEPHEN Wiseman, Director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Manchester, Manchester, 
England. 

The reviewer was supplied with copies of 
Forms X-3, Y-3, Y-3S, and Y-2 together with 
large numbers of manuals, keys, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and cards. This would form admirable 
material for a test for test reviewers, were it 
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not for a suspicion that the difficulty level is too 
high, and the required time allowance too long, 
(Either that, or the present reviewer is at about 
the 5th percentile level.) The task was not made 
easier by the discovery that norms in different 
manuals differed as did the layout of items in 
Forms Y-2 and Y-3 (perhaps reasonably?) 
and—more difficult to understand—the order 
of items in Forms Y-3 and Y-3S. The form of 
at least one item (Item 8, Test 3) was even al- 
tered from Y-3 to Y-3S. Some of these dis- 
crepancies became understandable when the re- 
viewer realised that these tests have been estab- 
lished for a number of years, that a good deal of 
revision has occurred over that time, and that 
the procedure for using the various forms dif- 
fers. Consequently there appeared to be at least 
three sets of percentile norms in the literature 
supplied. An indication of this in each specimen 
set would not come amiss. 

With the declared aims of the tests one can 
have no quarrel, As means of keeping track of 
“educational development” through the upper 
grades they are likely to be very effective. The 
nine tests provide a coverage which, to English 
eyes, is at first sight unusual, and rather heavily 
loaded on verbal skills. The claim made in one 
or two places in the library of booklets and 
manuals that the tests measure what a student 
can do rather than what he knows is not easy 
to substantiate in such tests as Test 1, Under- 
standing of Basic Social Concepts, or Test 2, 
General Background in the Natural Sciences. 
But the reviewer would consider this a virtue 
rather than a fault for such measures, The test 
which caused most doubts in the reviewer's 
mind was Test 3, Correctness and Appropriate- 
ness of Expression. “This test is designed to 
give the teacher a reliable indication of the stu- 
dent’s mastery of some of the basic elements in 
correct and effective writing.” But, like so many 
tests of this kind, it seems overloaded with items 
which, while not to be stigmatised as “trivial,” 
nevertheless seem relatively unimportant when 
compared with the basic skill of writing a sen- 
tence that means what one intends to say. In 
this test, perhaps more than in any other, the 
cramping influence of the multiple choice item 
form seems evident. The tendency in England 
to move away from “recognition” items to 
“creative” items finds no echo from across the 
Atlantic. Is this mainly because of the prestige, 
as well as the convenience, of machine scoring? 
Some of us over here have discovered that the 
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open-ended question, to be answered by a 
word, a phrase, or a sentence, can be almost as 
reliable and sometimes more valid and discrim- 
inating. In tests of English usage—and of read- 
ing comprehension—this technique provides the 
testmaker with at least one additional degree of 
freedom and permits him to test skills and un- 
derstandings which are extremely difficult to 
cover by means of the multiple choice technique. 

Nevertheless, it would be churlish—and un- 
fair—to seize on the Iowa tests as exemplifying 
poor test content or item form. With Lindquist 
so closely associated with the tests, one would 
be surprised not to find sensible, informed, and 
skillful use of questioning technique. Some of 
the reading tests, in particular, can well bear 
comparison with any other similar tests known 
to the reviewer. Only occasionally does Homer 
nod. In Test 5, for example, an extract describ- 
ing the opening of the new House of Commons 
contains the clause “When William IT- built 
Westminster Hall in 1099." Item 75 asks “When 
was Westminster built?" Certainly grade 12 
students cannot be expected to appreciate the 
subtle distinction between "Westminster" and 
“Westminster Hall,” but the item writer ought 
to, perhaps. Leaving out “Hall,” no doubt to in- 
crease the difficulty of the question, makes it 
practically impossible! 

The tests are available in six parallel forms, 
but one gathers that Forms X-1 and Y-1 have 
been superseded by later versions.! It is curious 
that no evidence is provided of parallelism. The 
already noted variation in item order (and item 
content) makes one wonder about the validity 
of some of the statistics on reliability, etc. Re- 
liability is quoted only for undesignated Form 
X and Form Y. The reporting of separate co- 
efficients for X and Y would seem to suggest 
that X-1 is “more parallel” with X-2 than with 
Y-1—and yet “all six editions were constructed 
as parallel forms.” No intercorrelations among 
forms are given, although a table of correlations 
among the nine tests in the Y form (1, 2 or 3?) 
is presented, The range is from .40 (Test 2 
versus Test 3) to .78 (Test 5 versus Test val 
Since these are “within-grades within-schools" 
correlations, one imagines that the percentage 
of common variance is pretty high. Reliabilities 
of from .86 to .94 seem fairly low to English 
eyes for those of the tests which are of 60 
minutes’ duration, but the reduction in hetero- 


1 Since the review was written, the publisher has also with- 
drawn Forms X-2 and Y-2. 


geneity caused by a within-grades treatment 
may well account for this, It seems curious that, 
with tests which have been in existence for 
some years, only split-half correlations are 
given. Does no one in the United States use test- 
retest coefficients any more? 

There is a most impressive and useful report 
manual summarizing the follow-up studies that 
have been carried out on the tests. This evi- 
dence on predictive validity is valuable and 
heartening, and does something to make up for 
the lack of evidence on construct validity. A fac- 
tor analysis of the test intercorrelations would 
be a welcome addition to (or substitution for 
part of) the mass of verbal material provided by 
the publishers. 

As with the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, the standardisation procedure in the 
Iowa tests consists of converting raw scores to 
standard scores and thence to percentiles. A 
rough comparison of the raw score-standard 
score conversion tables shows close agreement 
between Y-2 and Y-3 forms for Test 4, quite 
good agreement for Test r, and a good deal of 
divergence for Test 3 (e.g., a standard score of 
10 corresponds to a score of 37 on Y-2 and 47 
on Y-3S). This divergence indicates a lack of 
parallelism as the term is usually understood by 
test constructors. The standard score scale runs 
from o to about 30, so that one unit is roughly 
equivalent to the probable error of score. The 
intention of such a scale is excellent ; one won- 
ders whether it will in fact restrain teachers 
from making unjustifiable deductions about 
raw score differences. 

The sampling programme for the norms 
shows the expected sensitivity to the problems 
involved, and the manual for the school admin- 
istrator gives detailed tables of the sample 
used. Distributions of pupils by region, grade, 
and community size are given. Grade norms as 
well as pupil norms are provided, based on re- 
sults from over 400 schools at each grade level. 

In summary, it is perhaps fair to say that the 
reviewer wishes that a similar set of tests were 
available in England. Now that the separate 
booklet edition is available and hand scoring is 
possible, the teacher can, if he wishes, select 
from the battery those tests which he particu- 
larly needs. There is no doubt that by using 
them he can obtain evidence on progress, stand- 
ards, and general educational development that 
would be difficult to obtain in other ways. It is 
likely that the greater part of any “backwash” 
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effect these tests may have on the'curriculum 
will be, on the whole, favourable—much more 
so than that of many other tests the reviewer 
knows. 


. For a review by Eric F. Gardner of Forms 

. X-2 and Y-2, see 4:17; for reviews by Henry 
Chauncey, Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. 
"Hanna of Forms X-1 and Y-1, see 3:12. 


[18] 

*Municipal Battery: National Achievement 
"Tests. Grades 3-6, 6-8; 1938-55; 2 levels; 2 editions; 
tests except in spelling and health published as sep- 
arates; 50é per specimen set of either level of either 
edition; postage extra; Robert K. Speer and Samuel 
Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 
a) COMPLETE BATTERY. 1938-55; grades 3-6: Forms A 
('55, identical with test copyrighted in 1938 except for 
minor changes), B. ('st, identical with test copyrighted 
in 1939 except for minor changes) ; grades 6-8: Forms 
A. ('50, identical with test copyrighted in 1938 except 
for minor changes), B ('so, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1939 except for minor changes) ; 10 tests; 
no norms for part scores; directions for administering 
(738, English norms revised in 1950); $5.50 per 25 
tests ; 203(225), 202(225) minutes for grades 3-6, 6-8. 

1) Reading Comprehension, 4 scores: following di- 

rections, sentence meaning, paragraph meaning, total. 

2) Reading Speed. 

3) Spelling. 

4) Arithmetic Fundamentals. 3 scores : computation, 

number comparisons, total. 

5) Arithmetic Reasoning. 4 scores: comparisons, 

problem analysis, problems, total. 

6) English, 5 scores: language usage-words, lan- 

guage usage-sentences, punctuation and capitaliza- 

tion, expressing ideas, total. 

7) Literature. 3 scores: motives and moods, miscel- 
| laneous facts, total. 

8) Geography. 3 scores: geographical ideas and com- 

parisons, miscellaneous facts, total, 

9) History and Civics. 3 scores: lessons of history, 

historical facts, total. 

10) Health. 
b) PARTIAL BATTERY. 1938-39; 6 tests; Forms A (738), 
B ('39) ; directions for administering (38) ; $3.75 per 
A teste 138(155), 137(155) minutes for grades 3-6, 


1) Subtests same as 1-6 in Complete Battery. 


J. Murray Lre, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Department, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

The materials accompanying the Municipal 
Battery provide very little of the specific data 
which have become customary. It is impossible 
to tell when or where the tests were standard- 
ized. The statements concerning validity are 
most general. The reliability data were obtained 
by the split-half method rather than by correlat- 
ing Form A with Form B. The lack of a com- 
prehensive manual forces the user to be one of 
great faith. 
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A number of questions concerning content 
arise. The reading speed test probably contains 
too few scorable units. A score difference of one 
point usually means at least a full half year dif- 
ference in grade equivalent. There are no part 
scores in the English, literature, geography, and 
history tests. Yet Part 4 of English, “Express- 
ing Ideas," and Part 1, “Motives and Moods,” 
of the literature test might well be considered 
reading tests. Due to the great diversity of 
material covered throughout the United States 
in literature, geography, history, and health, it 
is most difficult to construct tests of facts in 
these areas on a national basis. That these au- 
thors had this difficulty can be seen in the his- 
tory test, which is almost exclusively devoted 
to early American history, particularly explor- 
ers. Any user should carefully examine the con- 
tent of these tests to see whether the content 
covered has been part of the curriculum of his 
school. 

The scoring keys and methods are inade- 
quate. A spaced key is provided only in arith- 
metic. The user would have to construct his 
own keys for most of the tests. This also applies 
to the tests scored according to the letters of a 
code word. To avoid many scoring errors, the 
user should construct his own spaced keys. 

The profiling of scores on the back of the test 
booklet should be useful, but the handling of 
the scores appears to be cumbersome. For in- 
stance, there are three parts to reading compre- 
hension which are recorded in different places 
in the test booklet and have to be added together 
mentally to obtain the total. Norms are provided 
for three IQ levels. This interpretive procedure 
gives the teacher some help, but conclusions 
concerning some children may be greatly in 
error because their MA’s are not considered in 
judging their performance, 

It is the feeling of the reviewer that there are 
other achievement batteries which would be 
much more useful for elementary schools. This 
test has been adequately reviewed in previous 
editions of The Mental Measurements Y ear- 
book (see 4:20, 40:1191, 38 :875). There is no 
reason to repeat criticisms of other reviewers. 


, For a review by Howard R. Anderson of the 
history and. civics test, see 790. For a review 
by Ralph C. Preston, see 4:20; for reviews by 
A. M. Jordan of the complete battery for grades 
6-8 and Hugh B. Wood of the batteries for 
grades 6-8, see 40:1191. 
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*National Achievement Tests. Grades 4-6, 7-9; 
1954-58; 4 scores: language, mathematics, social stud- 
jes-science-health, total; IBM; 2 levels; 25¢ per set of 
manual and key; 6¢ per IBM answer sheet; 6¢ per 
special IBM answer sheet (Intermediate Form A 
only); $r per specimen set of either level; postage 
extra; Lester D. Crow, Alice Crow, and William H. 
Bristow (Advanced) ; Acorn Publishing Co. * 

a) INTERMEDIATE BATTERY, Grades 4-6; 1957-58; 
Forms A (’57), B ('58); manual ('57); directions 
sheet ('57) ; no data on reliability of Form B; $4 per 
25 tests; 100(115) minutes. 

b) ADVANCED BATTERY. Grades 7-9; 1954-57; Form A 
(’55) ; manual (’57, identical with manual copyrighted 
in 1955); directions sheet ('54); no norms for total 
score; $5.50 per 25 tests; 105(120) minutes. 


WirLiAM E. Corrman, Director, Test Devel- 
opment Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

These tests have been advertised as “NEW— 
COMPREHENSIVE—MODERN....EASY 
TO ADMINISTER, EASY TO SCORE.... 
EASY TO INTERPRET AND EASY TO 
ANSWER. In fact, it has already been re- 
ported to us by several teachers that their pupils 
have enjoyed taking these tests.” An examina- 
tion of the tests and accompanying manuals sug- 
gests that ease of scoring and interpretation 
have been achieved at the expense of an unjusti- 
fied oversimplification; that rather than being 
new, comprehensive, and modern, the tests con- 
tain all of the limitations of tests produced in 
the 1920's ; and that insufficient effort has been 
devoted to editing and proofreading. It is diffi- 
cult to see how tests carrying copyright dates of 
1955, 1957, and 1958 could violate so many of 
the generally accepted principles of test con- 
struction. 

For each battery there is a 4-page manual 
which reports in telegraphic form a modicum of 
information. The first page is a cover page. The 
last page contains a table of grade norms and 
one showing the scores corresponding to the 
quartiles of distributions for midyear groups at 
each of the appropriate grade levels. The middle 
two pages provide statements about purpose, 
validity, reliability, administration, scoring, and 
interpretation, All statistical data reported in 
the manual for the Intermediate Battery are 
presumably for Form A, the manual predating 
Form B. Although these are highly speeded 
tests, the reliability coefficients reported are 
split-half coefficients, which are known to be 
spuriously high for speeded tests. The authors 
report that care was taken in selecting the norms 
groups, but no evidence to support this claim is 


offered. In. the section devoted to validity they 

report that “the items of each test....represent 

samplings of curricular materials generally in- 

cluded in syllabi and courses of study” and that 

test questions after experimental tryout were 

arranged in order of difficulty. The manual is 

certainly easy to read, but the reader will find _ 
no information which documents the claims to 

quality for the tests. 

Ease of scoring is achieved for Form A of 
each battery by having each option preceded by 
letters which are assumed to appear to the pupils 
as being in random order but which are so ar- 
ranged that the right answer is always preceded 
by one of the letters in a selected key word. 
Since the items are arranged in order of diffi- 
culty, it is not necessary for the pupil to dis- 
cover the key word in order to mark right an- 
swers without bothering to read the questions ; 
all he has to do is mark the right answers to the 
first column of easy questions and then mark 
the same key letters whenever they appear 
throughout the test. Is it possible that the dis- 
covery of this simple solution might account for 
the fact that some pupils find the test easy to 
answer? Apparently the device has not proved 
entirely satisfactory; the authors have elimi- 
nated it from the new Form B of the Inter- 
mediate Battery. 

Errors in editing and proofing are too fre- 
quent to be attributable to the ever-present 
human error which remains after sincere effort. 
There are several misspellings, and sometimes 
the options do not logically complete the item 
stems. Some items are miskeyed; other items 
have more than one defensible answer; still 
other items have no right answer. 

In the absence of evidence on item validity, 
it is difficult to estimate the effect of careless 
editing and proofing on the effectiveness of a 
test as a measuring instrument. Undoubtedly 
errors reduce discrimination in some cases. A 
more serious consequence is the effect of faulty 
copy on pupils who know enough to spot the 
errors. A test is not only a measuring device; 
it is also a model of what are considered suit- 
able goals of education. A majority of the items, 
while free from editorial and proofing errors, 
test only isolated factual recall or simple text- 
book arithmetic. A highly speeded test, consist- 
ing of items of these types, is likely to be a bet- 
ter indication of general intelligence or scholas- 
tic aptitude than of achievement of defensible 
goals of instruction. And there are certainly 
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many better tests of general intelligence, sup- 
ported by extensive research data, available to 
the teacher. It is not necessary to use 270 items, 
as in the Elementary Battery, or 420 items, as 
in the Advanced Battery, to obtain a reliable 
and valid measure of intelligence. 

These tests appear to have little to recom- 
mend them. As illustrations of faults that can 
appear in a test or test manual, they might have 
some value. For any other use, they should be 
carefully avoided. 

[20] 

*National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. 
Second semester juniors and first semester seniors 
seeking college scholarships ; 1955-58; tests adminis- 
tered annually in April by individual schools ; 8 scores : 
English usage, mathematics usage, social studies read- 
ing, natural sciences reading, word usage, humanities 
total, science total, total; Form A ['58] ; manual ('58) ; 
technical manual ['58] ; college planning manual, sec- 
ond edition (^57) ; pupil self-interpreting profile ['s8] ; 
examination. fee, $1; school may administer test free 
to 2 deserving students; postage extra; fee includes 
reporting of scores ; 170(190) minutes; Science Re- 
search Associates, * [This entry and the reviews below 
refer only to the SRA edition of the test used in the 
National Merit Scholarship Program in 1958; prior to 
1958 the program employed the S cholarship Qualifying 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board ad- 
ministered by Educational Testing Service.] 


Benno G, Fricke, Assistant Chief, Evaluation 
and Examinations Division, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The National Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
Test prepared by Science Research Associ- 
ates (subsequently referred to as the SRA- 
NMSOQT) and administered to 479,000 high 
school juniors and seniors on April 29, 1958, 
is claimed to be a test of educational develop- 
ment, not a test of scholastic aptitude. The con- 
structors of the SRA-NMSQT appear to have 
been influenced and perhaps directed by E. F. 
Lindquist of the State University of Iowa who 
heads SRA's National Test Advisory Commit- 
tee. According to the Interpretive Manual, “the 
sub-tests of the NMSQT were constructed to 
parallel sub-tests of the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development.” The ITED, it will be re- 
called, was prepared under Lindquist to assess 
the educational growth of high school students, 

In a “fact folder” the author-publishers of 
the SRA-NMSOT state that with their test 
“more students across the nation will have a 
better opportunity to demonstrate their fitness 
for college study.” They also maintain that “the 
new test will enable the student, parent, and 
counselor to learn much more about his individ- 
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ual strengths and weaknesses, and consequently 
to approach decisions about the senior year in 
high school and planning for post-high school 
education or training with a great deal more 
confidence." These and numerous other claims 
in the “fact folder" are not supported by data, 
Almost every item dealing with the SRA- 
NMSQT examined by the reviewer exhibited 
characteristics suggestive of too much empha- 
sis on salesmanship. The literature concerning 
the Scholarship Qualifying Test prepared by 
Educational Testing Service is cited as a whole- 
some contrast. 

A major criticism of the SRA-NMSOT is 
against the presumption that it is an excellent 
measure of achievement and not another apti- 
tude test. An inspection of the items in the 
various subtests convinces the reviewer that in 
only the first two subtests is achievement being 
measured, The items in these subtests, English 
usage and mathematics usage, are such that a 
bright but uneducated person would be unable 
to answer correctly many of the questions. For 
example, a 17-year-old farmhand with an IQ 
of 130 who dropped out of school three years 
ago while in the seventh grade probably would 
not be able to identify the right answer for 
Item 35, a relatively easy item for most stu- 
dents who have had algebra, This item reads: 


35. The expression b? -+ 4b — 5 when divided by 
b a dr equal to: 


C b—4 
D. b+4 
E. Not given 

Items like this one which tap something not 
normally learned through everyday living qual- 
ify as indicators of proficiency. In short, most 
of the English usage and mathematics items 
seem to measure general academic preparation, 
that which the test purports to measure, Many 
of the ability tests now in widespread use, in- 
cluding the ETS-SQT and the College Board’s 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), consist 
mostly of items of this general achievement 
type; the familiar ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation is a noteworthy exception since it yields 
aptitude scores through items which are not 
“school achievement” loaded. 

Items in the next two SRA-NMSQT sub- 
tests, the Social Studies Reading Test and the 
Natural Science Reading Test, unlike the items 
in the first two subtests, do not require the stu- 
dent to have learned anything specifically in 
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social studies or natural science. The bright 17- 
year-old farmhand probably would do very well 
on these subtests even though he might not have 
learned much in these areas. His general ability 
should permit him to answer the questions 
asked at the end of the reading passages. In a 
real sense these two subtests indicate not what 
the student has learned (or how he has grown 
educationally) over a period of time but rather 
what he is able to learn on the spot. A student 
with a below average IO who has performed 
well in social and natural science courses in 
school does not have an opportunity to show 
what he knows (or how he has grown educa- 
tionally). He, unlike the bright farmhand, 
would be unable to master the new material 
quickly and to "figure out" the answers. It is 
highly improbable that a teacher would give 
material and questions of this type to evaluate 
the extent to which students have mastered 
their courses, 

However, it is quite probable that the mate- 
rial in these two subtests could be used to pro- 
vide a measure of general ability to read and 
understand. In fact, the widely used Coopera- 
tive English Test: Reading Comprehension 
does just that. The ETS-SQT, the SAT, the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test, and 
other tests use this type of reading test material 
to get a measure of verbal aptitude. In short, 
the reviewer believes the SRA-NMSQT social 
studies and natural science subtests do not re- 
flect achievement in these two areas, but meas- 
ure almost entirely reading ability and general 
verbal aptitude. (More will be said later in the 
statistical section about the role of these two 
subtests and the need for them.) 

The fifth subtest of the SRA-NMSQT, the 
Word Usage Test, is a measure of vocabulary 
pure and simple. Since almost everyone knows 
that vocabulary items provide one of the best 
indications of general intelligence and scholastic 
aptitude, further comment is unnecessary. 

The claim that the SRA-NMSQT measures 
something different from what is measured by 
the ETS-SQT or other scholastic aptitude tests 
is rejected outright by the reviewer. The item 
types used in the five subtests of the SRA- 
NMSQT could be and are found in most of the 
other widely used scholastic aptitude tests. The 
reviewer finds nothing different in the content 
of the SRA-NMSQT. Along with the compa- 
rable subtests of its sister test, the Jowa Tests 
of Educational Development, it taps what is 


tapped by tests normally called academic ability 
tests (or scholastic aptitude tests, or educa- 
tional intelligence tests). It should be regarded 
as an ability test regardless of the claims made 
for it. Test takers should not be led to believe 
that they can appreciably change their scores 
on the subtests by taking certain courses or by 
becoming more studious. A possible exception 
might be the student who has not yet taken 
mathematics in high school. Such a student 
would learn some things which would be re- 
flected in a higher score on the Mathematics 
Usage Test. However, a student with a low 
score on the Word Usage Test is almost certain 
to remain low relative to his age group. Sug- 
gesting that students can substantially improve 
their vocabulary test scores is like suggesting 
that they can raise their IO's markedly. Par- 
ticularly objectionable in this connection is the 
statement in the folder “Your National Merit 
Scores and What They Mean" which says: “If 
you are relatively low in a particular area, re- 
member you have the school year ahead in 
which to overcome this weakness." 

Whether the SRA-NMSQT total score will 
predict school and college grades as well as the 
total score from other academic ability tests re- 
mains to be seen. The reviewer would be sur- 
prised to find that its predictive validity is sig- 
nificantly higher or lower than other tests. 
However, one or two factors suggest that the 
3-hour SRA-NMSQT might be somewhat in- 
ferior to the 2-hour ETS-SQT and the College 
Board's 3-hour SAT as a predictor of the 
grades of students who go on to college. The 
reasons for this expectation are considered in 
the more technical section below. 

But before leaving the topic of test validity, 
the reviewer would like to criticize the Inter- 
pretive Manual for giving the impression that 
the validity and usefulness of the SRA- 
NMSQT are known. In commenting upon the 
total score, the manual states : “This composite 
gives an overall picture of development as 
measured by the five sub-tests and has proved 
[italics added by reviewer] to be an excellent 
predictor of college success." Impossible! The 
manual was prepared before any of the stu- 
dents who took the test even entered college; 
whether the composite score of the SRA- 
NMSQT is an "excellent predictor" will not 
be known until the students have established a 
college record and until a systematic study has 
been conducted. A more accurate statement 
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would resemble the following one found in the 
Bulletin of Information for Candidates for the 
ETS-SQT administered October 24, 1956. 
“The Scholarship Qualifying Test is a test of 
certain verbal and quantitative abilities that ex- 
perience has shown to be closely related to suc- 
cess in college.” A similar kind of incorrect 
reporting is found in the pages of the manual 
where SRA-NMSOT subtest profiles are pre- 
sented for students majoring in eight academic 
areas. In orienting the reader to the profiles, 
the following statement is made: “The data 
presented in the charts represent what college 
graduates have done [italics in original] and 
provide valuable guide lines for the realistic 
selection of a college major.” Impossible, again. 
While the reviewer is confident that the pro- 
files were not pulled out of a hat, their origin 
is not explained. Although no mention of the 
ITED is made in the earlier pages of the man- 
ual, it is probable that the profiles are really 
based on the ITED. If the profiles are ITED 
profiles, this should have been made explicit 
and the titles of the five SRA-NMSOT sub- 
tests should not have been used. The ninth pro- 
file chart “summarizes the findings of one study 
which numbered 3,441 cases and shows the 
relationship of all college entrants to all college 
graduates studied in terms of scores on the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development." This 
information supports, perhaps, the guess that 
the earlier charts were based upon five of the 
nine ITED subtests. This last chart, however, 
does not use the SRA-NMSOT or ITED sub- 
test titles but refers to five subtests by number 
(e.g., Test 1). 

Part 2 of the Interpretive Manual, the Tech- 
nical Supplement, contains incomplete and 
poorly identified but interesting data. It is here 
that the statistical character of the test is de- 
scribed and some results from two studies pre- 
sented. As mentioned earlier, it is in the Tech- 
nical Supplement that the important disclosure 
is made that the five SRA-NMSOQT subtests 
were designed to parallel five of the nine ITED 
subtests, Since the ITED was designed for use 
with typical high school students, it follows 
that the difficulty level of the SRA-NMSOT 
could not be appropriate for the population of 
superior students in which discriminations are 
to be made. It is important to realize that the 
primary purpose of the administration of the 
test was to identify about 10,000 able students 
from which about 1,000 who survived addi- 


tional'screening hurdles would be awarded col- 
lege scholarships in 1959. Previous experience 
has shown that the number of seriously in- 
terested scholarship candidates is very large, 
possibly numbering 100,000 to 200,000 of the 
nearly 500,000 who took the SRA-NMSOQT in 
1958. A major weakness of the test is that it 
was not suited to its task of identifying poten- 
tial scholarship recipients. One reason why the 
reviewer believes the test might not predict col- 
lege success as well as the ETS-SQT lies in 
the difference in difficulty of the two tests, 

Statistics in the manual show that the aver- 
age student who took the SRA-NMSOT got 
56 per cent of the items right. It appears that 
the test was fairly well suited to the total group 
who took it and that it was much too easy for 
the superior group for which it was (or at least 
should have been) primarily intended. Conse- 
quently, by chance, luck, and other factors, stu- 
dents of less than outstanding quality could 
obtain scores that would be indistinguishable 
from the scores of the truly able, and an un- 
necessarily large proportion of the former 
could be selected for membership in the group 
of 10,000 semifinalists. If it was essential to 
have the test serve multiple purposes (e.g. 
identification of superior students, and guidance 
and evaluation of nonsuperior students), per- 
haps different subsets of the item pool should 
have been scored. 

It is difficult to believe that the authors of the 
test were unaware of the role of item difficulty 
in the assessment of individual differences. But 
certainly considerable psychometric naiveté is 
exhibited in several sections of the Technical 
Manual. The section on item difficulty is one 
of them. After noting that the average student 
answered correctly 71 per cent of the items in 
the English Usage Test, the authors state it is 
not surprising that the English test is easiest 
"because by the time they have progressed to 
the junior year, most of these higher level stu- 
dents should have become at least moderately 
facile in using the English language effec- 
tively." They seem not to realize that an Eng- 
lish test could have been constructed such that 
the average student would get only 20 per cent 
(or almost any other percentage) of the items 
right. The section on item difficulty is con- 
cluded by noting that "the most difficult of the 
five tests is Mathematics Usage, with a diffi- 
culty index of .39. This finding is consistent 
with the observation that many high school 
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students, even the better ones, claim to experi- 
ence difficulty with general mathematics." How 
naive! 

Another factor contributing to the item diffi- 
culty indices is to be found in the number of 
response alternatives. In the English Usage 
"Test, 3 of the 76 items have only 2 alternatives, 
16 have only 3, and 57 have only 4. Thus by 
chance alone (e.g., by marking answers on the 
answer sheet without reading the paragraphs 
or questions) the number right could be about 
21, or 28 per cent; this is not far below the 
average percentage right (39) actually ob- 
tained on the mathematics subtest. In the math- 
ematics subtest, all 40 items have 5 alternatives 
so the number right by chance alone would on 
the average be 8, or 20 per cent. (Incidentally, 
a raw score of 8 on the mathematics subtest 
would be equivalent to an SRA-NMSQT 
standard score of about 14 according to Table 
10, and a standard score of 14 is higher than 
that obtained by about 20 per cent of the schol- 
arship candidates according to Table 18! Since 
so many students obtain mathematics scores 
lower than scores that they could obtain by an- 
swering randomly, it must mean either that the 
incorrect alternatives are very plausible for 
some students, or that many students do not 
answer all the items in the subtest.) Since the 
students are told that their scores will be the 
number of items right and since only 40, or 13 
per cent, of the items in the test have as many 
as 5 alternatives, it is probable that many rela- 
tively weak students might obtain very high 
scores through the operation of good luck and 
chance. When almost half a million students 
are tested, the probability is high that a sub- 
stantial number (though admittedly a small 
percentage of the total) would obtain scores 
which do not accurately describe them. It would 
seem desirable to have at least 5-choice items 
in tests designed to identify a relatively small 
number of superior students from among the 
nation’s high school population. 

Some items are poorly written. For instance, 
Item 16 in the Mathematics Usage Test states, 
“Two bisecting lines are drawn in a circle as 
shown below.” The lines are intersecting, not 
bisecting. While much more could be said about 
the test items, some comments about the test 
scores are in order. Table 19 of the manual pre- 
sents the intercorrelations of the subtests and 
shows that far from independent measures are 
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obtained ; the median coefficient is .54. The rela- 
tively high subtest intercorrelations, along with 
the relatively low Kuder-Richardson formula 
21 reliability coefficients (median is .80), raises 
further doubt about the necessity of the five 
subtest scores. Certainly the test profile uses 
that are recommended in the manual should not 
be taken seriously. Analysis of the social and 
natural science subtest statistics confirms what 
was feared from the analysis of item content 
referred to earlier. Since these two subtests cor- 
relate .64 with each other and have K-R reli- 
abilities of only .71 and .77 respectively, grave 
doubt about the desirability of two separate 
scores is raised. In Table 15, which gives the 
correlations between equivalent subtests of the 
SRA-NMSOT and ITED, it is found that the 
correlations between the two are .70 and .75 re- 
spectively. In other words it is apparent that 
the social studies subtest predicts the natural 
science subtest scores (r = .64) about as well 
as these parts predict themselves. As might be 
expected, the correlations between these sub- 
tests and the Word Usage (vocabulary) Test 
are also very high, .61 and .66 respectively. 
Most of the correlations among the four verbal 
subtests are in the .60's, and most of the corre- 
lations between these verbal subtests and the 
mathematics subtest are in the .40's. 

It would seem from the correlation coeffi- 
cients presently available that two good reliable 
tests measuring verbal and mathematical ability 
would be satisfactory from the statistical and 
selection points of view. Two scores rather 
than five are even more important from the 
standpoint of a counselor faced with the prob- 
lem of guiding high school students; he would 
not have to keep in his head five scores, most 
of which do not measure anything sufficiently 
different to make any practical difference. Un- 
less the counselor is especially sophisticated, he 
is in danger of reading significance into dif- 
ferences in subtest scores which are unreliable. 
Obviously, students "guided" according to 
chance differences are not being helped to see 
themselves realistically. 

In conclusion, the SRA-NMSQT and the 
literature distributed about it do not seem to 
be a step forward. The reviewer is concerned 
that assessment psychology has been retarded 
and may have lost ground through the produc- 
tion and use of this test. He is amazed and dis- 
turbed that such inferior work can be con- 
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ducted and tolerated on such a large scale. It is 
hoped that it will not be repeated.* 


Rocer T. Lennon, Director, Division of Test 
Research and Service, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 

The National Merit Scholarship Program 
was established in 1955 to provide scholarship 
assistance to students exceptionally capable of 
benefiting from a college education. Sponsored 
by business and industrial organizations, foun- 
dations, professional groups, and individuals, 
the program in its first three years made avail- 
able about $12 million in such assistance. A 
privately financed non-profit operation, the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Program is the largest 
private scholarship activity in the history of 
United States education. Recipients of scholar- 
ship awards are selected initially on the basis 
of a nationwide qualifying examination. Any 
high school wishing to do so may participate in 
the program and designate two students who 
will be admitted without charge to the test; 
other students pay a fee of one dollar. 

In the first three years of the program's ex- 
istence, the qualifying examination was one de- 
veloped by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and was administered early in the senior 
year of high school. In 1958 a different type of 
qualifying examination, developed by Science 
Research Associates, was introduced, and its 
administration moved to the junior year of 
high school for most candidates. This review 
is concerned with the qualifying test (Form A) 
administered in April 1958 to some 479,000 
high school students. 

NATURE OF THE TEST. The 1958 National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT) 
comprises the following five tests: English 
Usage (76 items), Mathematics Usage (40 
items), Social Studies Reading (51 items), 
Natural Science Reading (51 items), Word 
Usage (88 items). Scores are reported for each 
of the five tests; additionally, three composite 
scores are derived : a total composite, a humani- 
ties composite, and a science composite. Most 
of the questions are of the 4-option multiple 
choice type, a fifth “not given” option being 
included in the questions of the Mathematics 
SE apit eo e det e Haai a ge 
ors, School Administrators and College Admissions Officers 
dated February 1959. No special or extended comment seems 
necessary. While the supplement presents some additional in- 
formation which may be helpful to some users, in no sense 
can it be regarded as a satisfactory answer to criticisms of 
SRA's 1958 scholarship test and related literature. 
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Usage Test. Examinees record responses on an 
MRC answer sheet; scoring and processing is 
handled on the Iowa electronic test scoring 
equipment. Total testing time is 2 hours and 50 
minutes, and the time limits for the separate 
tests are described as liberal so that the em- 
phasis is on power rather than speed. Two 
forms, A and B, were prepared, the second 
form being used as a make-up examination. 
The forms are stated to be equivalent, but no 
data on this matter are furnished. 

The English Usage Test covers mechanics 
of expression, with the examinee being re- 
quired to judge the correctness or incorrectness 
of usage in running text and to indicate kinds 
of changes called for. The Mathematics Usage 
Test is basically a test of problem solving abil- 
ity, making no demands on any formal mathe- 
matics training beyond a first-year algebra 
course. The social studies and natural science 
reading tests consist of a series of reading se- 
lections averaging several hundred words in 
length, each selection followed by approxi- 
mately 10 questions designed to measure vari- 
ous aspects of reading comprehension. The 
Word Usage Test is a conventional vocabulary 
measure, The quality of the individual items 
impresses this reviewer as acceptable, though 
more editorial scrutiny would have improved 
certain items (e.g., Test 1, Items 5, 20, 67; 
Test 2, Items 12, 16, 23, 34). Item difficulty 
data presented in the interpretive manual sug- 
gest that the English usage and word usage 
tests are somewhat too easy for maximum ef- 
fectiveness with the candidate population, and 
that the mathematics test is perhaps a little too 
hard. Directions for administering are clear 
and comprehensive, including both directions 
to the examinees and instructions to examiners 
and proctors. 

RELIABILITY. Kuder-Richardson formula 21 
estimates of reliability, based on a sample of 
2,011 second-semester junior students are as 
follows: Test 1, .86; Test 2, 80; Test Iano Ts 
Test 4, .77; and Test s, .91. Reliability of the 
total composite, which is presumably the basis 
for scholarship award qualification, is -95, for 
the science composite, .96, and for the humani- 
ties composite, .98. These reliability estimates 
for the composite scores compare favorably 
with those of other instruments used for schol- 
arship candidate selection, and are as high as 
are likely to be achieved in any reasonable 
testing time. The reliability estimates for the 
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several parts of the test, however, should give 
one pause with respect to efforts to interpret 
profile differences, particularly any differences 
involving either or both of the two reading 
tests. Intercorrelations among all the subtests 
are substantial (from .47 to .67) lessening the 
possibility of differential interpretation or pre- 
diction. The manual, unfortunately, pays scant 
heed to such considerations in discussing the 
guidance uses of the results. 

NORMATIVE INFORMATION. While normative 
information is not necessary for identification 
of scholarship qualifying candidates, a mere 
ranking of examinees being sufficient for this 
purpose, the other purposes which NMSQT is 
intended to serve are dependent upon the types 
of normative data available. Scores on NMSQT 
may be converted to equivalent standard scores 
on the Jowa Tests of Educational Development 
and interpreted by means of the percentile ranks 
for the ITED scores. These ITED-equivalent 
percentile ranks are furnished for second-se- 
mester junior students, first-semester senior 
students, and for a sample of the NMSQT 
population itself. The correlations between the 
composite scores on NMSQT and ITED (.89 
to .91) are sufficiently high to warrant con- 
fidence in the adequacy of this norming-by- 
equivalence technique for the total scores; but 
it would have been well to alert the user to the 
possible inaccuracies in the subtest norms thus 
derived, in light of the smaller correlations (.70 
to .87) found between corresponding subtests 
of NMSQT and ITED. These equating-based 
percentiles are taken at face value in all the 
discussions in the interpretative manual on use 
of results. A table of estimated Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores corresponding to NMSQT 
scores is also provided, based on joint adminis- 
tration of SAT and NMSQT to 1,366 juniors. 

vatipity. The discussion in the interpretive 
manual of the validity of NMSQT as a pre- 
dictor of college success points out that "more 
rigid proof of the predictiveness of the NMSQT 
must be deferred for several years until ex- 
aminees....complete several semesters of college 
work.” Meanwhile, the predictive validity of 
NMSQT is to be inferred from its similarity 
to ITED, which has been found in numerous 
studies to predict college freshman grades to 
the extent of .50 to .60, and from its similarity 
to the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
also known to have appreciable predictive va- 
lidity for college success. 


Does NMSQT, which seeks to predict col- 
lege success through an achievement test plac- 
ing emphasis on “broad intellectual skills, on 
understanding of and ability to use what is 
learned," do a better job of identifying excep- 
tional college-potential students than “aptitude” 
tests, such as the Scholarship Qualifying Test 
which it superseded? As of now, we can only 
speculate; the data are not available. This re- 
viewer's speculation, considering the content of 
the two types of examination and the magni- 
tude of the correlation between their total 
scores, is that NMSQT will be found about as 
good a predictor—neither much better nor 
much worse—than the “aptitude” type instru- 
ments currently most widely used. It is perti- 
nent to report that not all secondary school ad- 
ministrators share the Merit Scholarship Cor- 
porátion's preference for an achievement type 
examination; considerable protest was voiced 
by many of them at the time when the present 
type of examination was introduced. 

If NMSQT should, in fact, prove to be no 
better a predictor of college success than the 
earlier used "aptitude" type instruments, are 
its other values nevertheless such that it would 
be preferable for use in the Merit Scholarship 
Program? The Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
in adopting the present type of examination, 
pointed to the guidance values of a test yielding 
a profile of student strengths and weaknesses, 
and moved the date of administration back to 
the junior year to permit earlier reporting of 
scores and thus more time for their effective 
utilization. The validity of NMSQT scores for 
purposes other than prediction of college suc- 
cess must be inferred from an examination of 
the content of the tests rather than from any 
objective data. The interpretive manual stresses 
the significance of information presented in the 
profile which the student or counselor is en- 
couraged to prepare, but without adequate rec- 
ognition, in this reviewer's judgment, of the 
unreliability of some of the suggested com- 
parisons. While the profile does not provide 
for any recording of the science composite or 
humanities composite scores, it is, nevertheless, 
suggested that attention be paid to these as well 
as to the total composite, despite reported inter- 
correlations among the three composites all in 
excess of .90. Occasional extravagances creep 
into the discussion of the meaning of part 
scores, as in the assertion that Test 3, Social 
Studies Reading, “measures the student's abil- 
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ity to draw significant inferences and to evalu- 
ate subjective topics. The student who does 
well on this test has the ability to deal with in- 
tangibles.” Adequacy of counseling facilities 
and adequacy of other test data available obvi- 
ously condition the additional usefulness of 
NMSOT scores. 

Some, like this reviewer, may find it curious 
that a test intended to identify students having 
high potential for college success, a group con- 
stituting a small fraction at the upper end of 
the ability distribution, should be so similar in 
design and content to a test like Jowa Tests of 
Educational Development, intended as a 
broadly, if not universally, appropriate measure 
of growth from grade 9 to grade 12. Whatever 
the considerations that argue for a high degree 
of similarity in instruments intended for such 
apparently diverse purposes, it would be un- 
fortunate if schools, in their zeal to have stu- 
dents do well on the scholarship examination, 
were influenced by the similarity to use ITED 
as, in effect, a warm-up or coaching exercise 
for the NMSQT. 

To sum up: NMSQT impresses this re- 
viewer as a well designed and competently con- 
structed instrument likely to do as good a job 
of identifying exceptional college talent as any 
instrument of comparable length, and capable 
of serving certain, if not all, of the guidance 
purposes suggested, if not so fully, as the man- 
ual might imply. 


[21] 
*SRA Achievement Series. Grades 2-4, 4-6, 6-9; 
1954-57; tests in language perception, arithmetic, lan- 
guage arts, reading, work-study skills available as 
separates; IBM for grades 4-9; 3 levels; school prog- 
Tess report (’55) ; technical supplement, second edition 

'57) ; separate answer folders must be used in grades 

4-9; 90¢ per 20 pupil progress folders (^55) i 50¢ per 
administrator's manual C56) ; 50¢ per teacher's hand- 
book (’55) ; $1 per technical supplement ; $3 per speci- 
men set; postage extra; Louis P. Thorpe, D. Welty 
Lefever, and Robert A. Naslund; Science Research 
Associates, * 
4) GRADES 2-4. Forms A (55), B. (37, except lan- 
guage perception) ; 4 tests: language perception, arith- 
metic, language arts, reading; examiner's manual, sec- 
ond edition ('57); 40¢ per 20 language perception 
tests; iUm per 20 copies of any one of the other 3 
tests; $1 per hand scoring stencil; soc per specimen 
set; 92(125) minutes. 

) GRADES 4-6. II scores: references, charts, reading 
comprehension, vocabulary, capitalization and punctua- 
tion, grammatical usage, spelling, arithmetic (reason- 
Img, concepts, computation), total; IBM; Forms A 
(55), B. (56); examiner's manual, second edition 
(56) ; SRA-Scored Single Booklet Edition: test mate- 
rials are loaned to schools and Scored by the pub- 
lisher; 80¢ per student; School-Scored Single Booklet 
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Edition: $10 per 20 tests; $1.60 per 20 IBM scorable 
answer folders; $2 per 20 pupil profiles ['55]; 90¢ 
per 20 pupil profile booklets ('57) ; $2 per set of hand 
scoring stencils ; $4 per set of machine scoring stencils ; 
$1.35 per specimen set; Separate Booklet Edition: see 
entries for separate tests; 352(445) minutes in 3 ses- 
sions I day apart. 

c) GRADES 6-9. Same as for grades 4-6 except: exam- 
iner's manual ('56); $3 per set of machine scoring 
stencils; 305(370) minutes in 3 sessions 1 day apart. 


Warren G. FrNDLEY, Assistant Superintend- 
ent for Pupil Personnel Services, Atlanta Pub- 
lic Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The SRA Achievement Series is a new offer- 
ing which measures achievement in basic skills 
from grade 2 through grade 9. Although it pos- 
sesses its own distinctive characteristics, it may 
be said to be patterned closely after the Jowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. It therefore 
possesses the virtue of highly reliable part 
scores based on large numbers of questions and 
lengthened periods of testing. The extensive 
accessory materials are in keeping with a whole- 
some trend in this direction in all new and re- 
vised achievement test batteries. The develop- 
mental procedures, including the establishing 
of norms, are well described and appear gen- 
erally sound, Both analytical and teaching pro- 
cedures attuned to the test data are described in 
usable form. The scope and content of the tests 
are generally appropriate and the tests are es- 
sentially unspeeded measures of “power”? or 
“level.” A particularly commendable feature is 
inclusion of a test of “language perception” at 
the level of grades 2-4. 

On the debit side, the mechanics of handling 
the test materials have been made unnecessarily 
difficult for the pupil, eg., answer sheets re- 
quire working from right to left at a level at 
which working from left to right has just been 
nicely established. Inclusion of a “language 
arts” test of capitalization and punctuation at 
the grades 2-4 level, especially with its difficult 
response format, is highly questionable, Both 
these criticisms, and others, lead to the impres- 
sion that the test producer's convenience, or 
even habit of mind, have taken precedence over 
adaptation to the age of the child being tested. 
Placement of analytical procedures related to 
instruction in the administrator's manual rather 
than in the teacher's handbook, requiring the 
teacher to "borrow" his manual from the ad- 
ministrator, is unfortunate. Setting the difficulty 
level of questions in each battery to measure 
well only those children who are above average 
and recommending that those below average be 
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given a form designated for a lower level is un- 
realistic to say the least. 

The series has been published in stages. The 
battery for grades 4-6 was published first, then 
the batteries for grades 2-4 and 6-9 were linked 
to the first battery. In this process a "parts of 
speech" section has given way to one on spell- 
ing. The literature promises a fourth battery for 
grades 1—2 and extension of the series horizon- 
tally to include substantive areas like science 
and social studies. This has meant revisions in 
accessory materials as projected features have 
had to be added, dropped, or modified, forcing 
the prospective user to make sure all of his man- 
uals and handbooks are of one piece with his 
test booklets and answer sheets. For example, 
the Teacher's Profiles still listed in the current 
"Teacher's Handbook have been abandoned, and 
a number of references to tables in other man- 
uals give incorrect table numbers. 

No extension of the series beyond grade 9 is 
contemplated. This publisher's Jowa Tests of 
Educational. Development are designed for 
these grades and the publisher takes his stand 
alongside E. F. Lindquist, author of the Iowa 
tests, in maintaining that it is better to regroup 
the functions to be measured in high school and 
junior college than to attempt a continuity of 
measurement in the same skill areas through 
these grades, as do the California Achievement 
Tests and the Cooperative Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress. It is significant to note 
that each publisher now feels the necessity to 
provide wide-range coverage, if not continuity, 
in achievement offerings. In doing so, he would 
appear to be reflecting a trend among school 
administrators to wish largely continuous meas- 
urement of achievement by one publisher's tests, 
a trend we may hope stems in some measure 
from published recommendations of test spe- 
cialists that (a) continuous measurement of 
growth in achievement is more broadly useful 
to teachers, administrators, and guidance work- 
ers than is “spot-checking” or "survey" testing, 
and that (b) use of one publisher's achieve- 
ment series is the only practical way currently 
to render achievement results at different levels 
comparable, because of inevitable differences 
between standardization groups used by differ- 
ent publishers. 

Comment on the specific test content is to be 
found in the sections at the end of this review, 
where the content is discussed level by level and 
subject by subject. The accessory materials are 


so basic and so extensive that they are discussed 
first. 

The Technical Supplement presents a con- 
vincing account of the rationale and develop- 
mental procedures, as well as reasonably clear 
and detailed evidence regarding reliability, va- 
lidity, standardization, and equating of forms. 
The national normative sample appears to have 
been controlled adequately for geographical re- 
gion, urban-rural ratio, and father’s occupation. 
It must be presumed that the proportions in the 
smaller samples at each grade level did not devi- 
ate seriously from the statistics for the total 
sample of 21,512. The reliability of most of the 
parts of the tests at all levels is satisfactory for 
interpreting individual as well as group achieve- 
ment. Exceptions would appear to include the 
arithmetic concepts test at all levels; the sight 
vocabulary test for grade 2; the reading vocabu- 
lary and computation tests in the battery for 
grades 2-4; and the charts test in the battery 
for grades 4-6. For these tests the median 
Kuder-Richardson (formula 21) reliability for 
the separate grades is below .80, The procedure 
for linkage of Forms A and B is thoroughly de- 
scribed and appears to have been most carefully 
done. Continuity of scores from level to level 
remains to be established empirically ; cross- 
sectional evidence from three school systems 
suggests that the correction is of the order of 
only 0.1 or 0.2 grades between norms for grades 
4-6 and norms at other levels. 

Three points merit special mention; First, the 
decision to present the test material generally in 
the form of story units is well explained and 
justified, as is the decision to depart from this 
style in the work-study skills test at the grades 
6-9 level because pupils at the higher level re- 
ject the approach as too juvenile. This shows a 
feeling for pupil motivation and the importance 
of explaining it not often found in test manuals. 

Second, the reader should note that “each bat- 
tery has been so constructed that it does not 
contain easy items suitable for the seriously re- 
tarded pupil to answer correctly, and only a 
relatively few items simple enough for the low- 
average learner to handle successfully. * These 
pupils will be clearly identified but not fully 
measured. It is strongly recommended that these 
retarded pupils be given the battery designed 
for the next lower school level.” This reviewer 
feels the warning is well and clearly given, but 
prefers the adaptation to different levels of 
ability in the same class by use of different levels 
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of tests not readily identified by pupils as to 
grade level, as in the STEP series. Reexamina- 
tion on an easier test after failure on a purposely 
difficult test is not merely time-consuming, but 
provocative of bad pupil morale about taking 
tests. Moreover, in any large city system, a test 
that is designed primarily to challenge the best 
pupils at that grade level will produce low un- 
differentiated scores for the great majority of 
pupils in the socio-economically poorer areas of 
the community. For the present, then, in using 
most series, but especially this one, we face a 
"trilemma": (a) mass retesting is undesirable, 
as noted; (b) examining large numbers of 
pupils originally by tests bearing grade desig- 
nations lower than the pupils’ grade placement 
will bring public resentment; or (c) in most 
school systems, giving the same test to all in a 
given grade will produce large numbers of un- 
differentiated, hence uninformative, scores at 
the lower extreme. 

Third, the factor analysis data are extensive 
and consistent. However, both school people 
and technical specialists will question the char- 
acter of the general factor found to dominate 
the tested achievement. The wordiness, or ver- 
bality, of the arithmetic material and of the 
questions asked about charts and references 
brings the reading factor to the fore in all parts, 
and this may well be as important as "general 
achievement" in affecting scores. Such exces- 
sive verbality in the tests tends to make them 
unnecessarily "schoolish" and renders profile 
analysis of scores less profitable than it might 
be if the scores were freer of this dependence 
on verbal facility. Beyond this, most school peo- 
ple will be more concerned with the content 
validity of achievement tests at these grade lev- 
els, ie, what skills and understandings the 
questions require the examinee to demonstrate, 
than on any construct based on a theory more 
relevant to aptitude testing for guidance pur- 
poses, 

The Manual for the School Administrator 
appears to assume that the administrator is the 
person chiefly concerned about pupil mastery of 
specific skills within subject areas. This may be 
true in many small systems or individual 
schools. In many instances, however, the ad- 
ministrator properly delegates almost complete 
responsibility for this concern to the individual 
classroom teacher. It would make more sense 
either to incorporate this analytical material, 
which now forms the bulk of the administrator's 


manual, in the Teacher's Handbook or to put it 
in a separate booklet to which the administrator 
and teacher might both be referred at their 
stages of concern. Each teacher will want this 
information, to which reference is made seven 
times in the Teacher's Handbook, so should 
have it either in the handbook or separately for 
ready reference. If it appears only in the Man- 
ual for the School Administrator, there will be 
only one to a school and that may have been 
"filed." : 

The Teacher's Handbook should prove highly 
useful. The brief introductory discussion of 
norms, profiles, and analysis of errors is the 
best short statement of these matters in this re- 
viewer's memory and, as such, would make an 
excellent discussion piece in an introductory 
course in tests and measurements. The state- 
ment brings out particularly clearly that it is 
proper to analyze individual achievement on 
large blocks of items, but that it is improper to 
draw strong inferences regarding individual 
mastery on the strength of one or two questions 
although it is quite proper to evaluate the gen- 
eral class achievement item by item. Substantial 
specific suggestions for developing the skills 
measured by the various parts of the tests are 
given clearly and are linked closely to the test 
content. An alert teacher could make very ef- 
fective use of the whole booklet. The one pres- 
ent limitation, previously noted, is the necessity 
to refer to the administrator's manual for the 
breakdown of skills measured by the several 
parts of the test. 

The Examiner Manual for each level is clear 
and efficient; it contains, in this order, pre- 
liminary activities, directions for administering 
the tests, directions for scoring the tests, and 
norms. Scoring keys are well designed to help 
the teacher avoid clerical errors, although those 
for grades 2-4 are cumbersome. The profile 
materials are also well designed, and they pro- 
vide useful interpretative statements. For the 
administrator there is the School Progress Re- 
port, a profile form for grade medians for all 
grades. This form might be used to follow prog- 
ress of a class through the several grades as 
well as for recording the average achievement 
of the different pupils currently in the several 
grades. For use with the pupil there is the Pupil 
Progress Folder for recording in grade equiva- 
lents his profile of achievement test results at 
successive grade levels. Space is also provided 
for recording school marks, other test data, 
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health history, family background data, and 
other items commonly included in a cumulative 
record folder, For discussion with parents and 
pupils, separately or jointly, there is a leaflet 
entitled "Your Achievement Scores and What 
They Mean" with provision for profiling an in- 
dividual pupil's scores with respect to national 
percentiles, For use by the school staff there is 
a pupil profile card in quadruplicate, For use in 
analysis of class strengths and weaknesses in 
specific areas item count forms are in process 
of development, Taken as a whole, these mate- 
rials make possible constructive communication 
about test results to all concerned through forms 
specifically designed to serve each person's need 
for information and understanding. 

The tests are quite unspeeded. The time lim- 
its at all levels guarantee that the pupil will have 
given a substantial sample of his ability to cope 
with the materials of each part. The testing 
schedule recommended at all levels calls for 
separate sessions of from 40 to 9o minutes of 
working time during successive half days, At 
the grades 2-4 level, provision is made for §- 
minute intermissions after 15-minute intervals 
of work on the test material, while at the suc- 
cessively higher grade levels the intermissions 
are after correspondingly longer intervals of 
work. As an indirect measure of speededness 
this reviewer has sometimes applied the crite- 
rion that a test may be assumed to be speeded 
“if median scores in the norms run below 50 
per cent right—after allowing for average 
chance success—in the highest grade for which 
the test is offered.” Application of this criterion 
would indicate that none of the tests in the bat- 
tery for grades 2-4 are speeded, but that the 
reading vocabulary section of the battery for 
grades 4-6 and the charts, arithmetic reasoning, 
and arithmetic concepts sections of the battery 
for grades 6-9 are speeded, The low medians 
in the norms may, however, reflect chiefly the 
avowed intention to produce tests better adapted 
to superior than to below average pupils, In the 
case of the vocabulary section of the battery for 
grades 4-6, the low median score may be due to 
the fact that vocabulary is tested in context. 
When vocabulary in context is tested by syno- 
nyms and the words to be defined are relatively 
simple, the synonym to be chosen as the correct 
definition is often more difficult than the key 
word to be defined. j 

The ability to measure poor learners in a 
grade depends on whether chance scores 
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achieved by random guessing yield grade equiv- 
alents far enough below the lowest grade for 
which the test is offered. The battery for grades 
2-4 is entirely unsatisfactory from this view- 
point, only the arithmetic computation test of 
this battery yielding chance scores more than 
half a grade below 2.0. The grade equivalent of 
the likely chance score on the grammatical usage 
section of this battery is 2.6! In the battery for 
grades 4-6 all tests show for the chance score a 
grade equivalent of six months or more below 
4.0, the lower limit of the lowest grade for 
which the battery is intended—with two ex- 
ceptions, arithmetic computation and reading 
vocabulary. In the battery for grades 6-9, all 
tests except that in arithmetic reasoning provide 
at least six months’ "clearance," However, sev- 
eral tests at both levels fail to allow a clearance 
of a full grade, an absolute essential if any but 
the top half of an average class are to be meas- 
ured as individuals to any useful purpose. This 
is a serious fault not to be explained away by 
the necessity of presenting challenging tests to 
superior pupils. 

The tests are eminently more satisfactory in 
providing "ceiling" for measurement of supe- 
rior pupils, All parts of the battery for grades 
2-4, except language perception, which is de- 
signed to be useful primarily in grade 2, provide 
a score margin of two or more grades above 
the upper grade limit of 4.0 for which the bat- 
tery is offered, "The same is true for all tests in 
the battery for grades 4-6, while for the tests 
of the battery for grades 6-9 the margin is 
three grades or more, 

GRADES 2-4. The test authors have made a 
real contribution by including a language per- 
ception test in an achievement battery, The sub- 
title, printed large for the pupils, is “Are These 
the Same?" The separate sections are familiar 
to those acquainted with reading readiness and 
diagnostic reading tests. In most schools there 
are many pupils at grade 2 about whom more 
useful information can be obtained from these 
diagnostic measures of readiness than from 
reading comprehension tests, The first grade 
teacher can pass on the information that such 
pupils have not made a beginning of reading. 
In the absence of such a test in the regular 
achievement battery, however, the principal and 
the second grade teacher are apt not to consider 
repeating this readiness diagnosis but to put the 
pupil to the ego-searing task of proving conclu- 
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sively that he cannot read at all on a second 
grade reading test. 

The answer form for this test uses the letters 
S and D for same and different, when the words 
themselves would be clearer. Moreover, the 
space between items is not sufficiently greater 
than the space between the two response boxes 
for a single item to help the beginner to visual- 
ize clearly the material that forms a response 
unit and to distinguish it from other units. 
Horizontal separation lines like those on page 
4 would help. 

The reading test, subtitled “What Is This 
About?" contains appropriate content, as re- 
gards difficulty and interest level, for grades 2 
and 3, but probably not for grade 4. Two faults 
of format are serious. First, the reading mate- 
rial and questions are printed in double columns 
without even a vertical dividing line to keep 
the eye from reading full lines. Pupils will not 
have encountered this reading problem as yet 
in their regular reading. Second, and far more 
serious, the publishers have used progressively 
smaller type until the final reading passage and 
questions are in 10-point type. 

The vocabulary section of the reading test 
at this and higher levels has the great virtue of 
measuring vocabulary in context. Many formal 
vocabulary tests are criticized because, in meas- 
uring vocabulary out of context, no account is 
taken of the important skill of identifying 
which of several connotations of a many-mean- 
inged word is conveyed in particular uses. An 
inevitable, but not serious, drawback of this 
type of vocabulary measurement is that the 
word allowed as the correct answer is sometimes 
a less common word than the word being de- 
fined. For example, “foolish” is defined as “un- 
wise," "trouble" as “difficulty.” 

The arithmetic test, subtitled “Let’s Figure 
This Out,” offers three significant sections. The 
one on arithmetical concepts is presented orally 
and the one on computation is free of words, 
the operation being indicated in each problem 
by the conventional symbol. The section on 
arithmetic reasoning or problem solving is de- 
signed to be readable, but it remains as much a 
test of reading skill as of quantitative reason- 
ing. 

The language arts test is aptly subtitled “How 
Should We Say This ?" This reviewer has criti- 
cized other test offerings at the primary level 
for (a) stressing mechanics of expression and 
(b) offering what amounts to several different 


measures of reading under different titles be- 
cause group testing requires reading to such a 
considerable degree. There appears to be no 
reason to amend this criticism here. As a school- 
man, this reviewer must recommend against this 
test as measuring too early mechanics of ex- 
pression that teachers are not and should not be 
teaching systematically before grade 5. As a 
test specialist, he must reject the test as too 
largely a measure of reading to appraise any- 
thing else at this grade level for most pupils. 
The stress on punctuating correspondence is 
particularly out of place. 

GRADES 4-6. The work-study skills test is 
given wholesome prominence. Separate units of 
15-20 items cover use of a table of contents, use 
of an index, knowledge of reference sources, 
and ability to interpret charts, tables, and 
graphs. The basic materials are excellent and 
most of the questions are sound. The reviewer 
would challenge those questions on the index 
that require the examinee to proceed from the. 
page numbers to what is on these pages. These 
are artificial; the index is approached to find 
the page where certain desired information is 
located. Elsewhere, in reading charts and tables, 
the examinee is asked trivial questions or ques- 
tions composed of an assemblage of one true 
and three false statements loosely connected by 
a short stem that lends itself to different com- 
pletions. Despite these technical flaws, this test 
is an excellent instrument for drawing system- 
atic attention of teachers and pupils to work- 
study skills that sometimes fail to get attention 
in formal testing of the 3 R's. 

The well balanced reading test presents sub- 
stantial passages of interesting material in the 
manner of textbook reading. Fiction, science, 
travel, and biography are all represented. One 
may question whether passages on space science 
and on national heroes may not give unintended 
advantages to readers who have pursued these 
subjects in their independent reading and hence 
can answer questions out of previous knowledge 
rather than by reading skill. The reviewer found 
this possible. The measurement of vocabulary 
in context has the virtues previously cited and 
is efficiently built into the total reading required. 

The language arts test is artfully built around 
continuous material of an interesting and read- 
able sort. The reviewer feels that there is more 
emphasis on punctuation of spoken discourse 
than is important in the life of the typical pupil 
or adult. He also feels that spelling could be 
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tested more efficiently out of context. Sets of 
four different words, of which one or none is 
incorrectly spelled, give more coverage than 
items composed of one correct and two wrong 
spellings of the same word, as here. 

The arithmetic test contains well motivated 
exercises on quantitative concerns. If more of 
the arithmetic reasoning problems could be pre- 
sented pictorially, one could feel that reading 
was being kept from exerting an extraneous in- 
fluence on the resulting scores. 

GRADES 6-9. What has been said of the bat- 
tery for grades 4-6 applies here. An additional 
good feature of the work-study skills test is the 
inclusion in both forms of a map interpretation 
question based on a hypothetical map. A passage 
on poetry that will command the respect of teen- 
agers has been added to the repertoire of mate- 
rial in the reading test in both forms. The lan- 
guage arts test strikes a better balance between 
direct discourse and correspondence, in favor 
of the latter. The arithmetic test includes ques- 
tions on equations and geometric figures to 
carry the emphasis thought desirable by most 
mathematics educators at the junior high school 
level. 

summary. The SRA Achievement Series 
may be described as offering a balanced pro- 
gram of testing basic skills from grade 2 
through grade 9. Because of the length of the 
parts it is better adapted to instructional pur- 
poses than are most survey batteries. As a total 
battery it can be better justified from grade 4 
up, but the battery for grades 2-4 contains a 
uniquely fortunate readiness emphasis in the 
language perception test. This battery will be- 
come more useful in local situations when the 
developmental processes are more stabilized 
and materials are adapted to meet internal as 
well as external criticism, particularly with re- 
spect to the format of the answer sheets and 
measurement of below average pupils. Mean- 
while, excellent interpretative materials have 
been developed and local norms based on ex- 
perience with the tests should give them added 
value in systems that use them. 


Wonrz R. Jones, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The SRA Achievement Series provides an 
integrated testing program for measuring the 
educational development of pupils in grades 2-9 
in the following broad curricular areas: read- 


ing, arithmetic, language arts, work-study skills 
(grades 4-9), and language perception (grades 
2-4). Since “survey type” batteries are em- 
ployed, each ‘battery can of necessity include 
only a small sampling of the many kinds and 
levels of skills. In order to provide an adequate 
sample of items for each difficulty level cov- 
ered, but at the same time to reduce the total 
range of difficulty, the authors decided upon a 
procedure which is rather unique for achieve- 
ment tests. The lower end of the difficulty scale 
was “lopped off.” This means that each battery 
contains no easy items suitable for the seriously 
retarded pupil and only a few items simple 
enough for the low-average learner. The upper 
level of each battery has been extended so that 
it overlaps the next higher battery to a consid- 
erable extent. As the authors indicate, this 
means, of course, that the slow learners will be 
identified but not measured. Measurement of 
these pupils will necessitate their taking the bat- 
tery designed for the next lower school level. 
The idea underlying this procedure is sound. 
One possible disadvantage, however, is the fact 
that some pupils may experience undue frus- 
tration and strain because of the difficulty of 
the items. The procedure is particularly ques- 
tionable at the primary level where undue pres- 
sure on young children may do more harm than 
good. 

The total administration time is approxi- 
mately seven hours for the grades 2-4 battery, 
approximately six hours for the grades 4-6 bat- 
tery, and approximately six hours for the 
grades 6-9 battery. The series rightly empha- 
sizes power rather than speed, and all time lim- 
its appear to be quite generous. 

The authors are to be commended for includ- 
ing comprehensive data concerning standard 
errors of measurement along with means, 
standard deviations, and Kuder-Richardson re- 
liabilities (coefficients of internal consistency). 
The Technical Supplement indicates that, be- 
cause Kuder-Richardson (formula 21) relia- 
bilities yield much lower coefficients than the 
split-half technique, it would appear that the 
split-half reliabilities for the test scores are in 
the high .8o's and low .go’s. As the authors state, 
split-half coefficients of this magnitude are gen- 
erally viewed as being reasonably sufficient 
for individual evaluation. It should be noted, 
however, that the reliabilities obtained for the 
battery for grades 2-4 are, in general, lower 
than those obtained for the higher grade levels. 
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As stated in the Technical Supplement, this 
tendency is most likely a function of increased 
heterogeneity of test scores as growth occurs in 
the basic achievement skills. Four scores based 
on relatively few items (charts, 4-6; spelling, 
6-9; and arithmetic concepts, 4-6 and 6-9) 
yielded reliability coefficients sufficient for group 
evaluation only. 

The product-moment intercorrelations among 
the various subtests generally run in the .50's 
and .60's. This seems to indicate that, while the 
separate tests are measuring several achieve- 
ments in common, each score is providing some 
unique information regarding educational 
achievement. 

In the Technical Supplement the authors re- 
port a few studies which have been made con- 
cerning the predictive validity of the series and 
state that “on the basis of the studies reported 
above, it is quite evident that the SRA Achieve- 
ment Series predicts high school achievement.” 
The correlations obtained are comparatively 
high, but this matter will require further in- 
vestigation. 

Content validity and construct validity are 
adequately discussed in the supplementary ma- 
terial, and the detailed presentation of the foun- 
dations and rationale of the series is better than 
the average. The authors are also to be com- 
mended for their cognizance of the fact that 
such tests do not provide adequate individual 
diagnosis when they state, “Although the items 
dealing with a specific skill are often too few in 
number to provide a reliable diagnostic instru- 
ment for individual pupils, the strengths and 
weaknesses of a group can be determined with 
much greater accuracy.” 

The Teacher’s Handbook is a well-written 
guide to the interpretation and follow-up of 
achievement scores. The interesting and inform- 
ative ideas presented in the booklet should be of 
value to any teacher of the lower school grades. 
Cautions to be observed in interpreting norms 
and pupil profiles and excellent discussions of 
the development of various skills are examples 
of the topics covered. There are some errors, 
however, in the footnote references to tables, 
specifically in the footnotes on pages 19, 26, and 
38 of the handbook. 

As an aid in curriculum evaluation and curric- 
ulum planning the school administrator should 
find the Manual for the School Adminstrator 
quite helpful. This manual includes statements 
of the specific objectives which served as the 


basis for constructing test items, analyses of the 
skills operating in each item, and suggestions 
for the series’ use as a basis for organizing in- 
struction. Much of the material would be useful 
to the classroom teacher when making his anal- 
ysis of class errors. Consequently, additional 
copies of the manual might be needed for indi- 
vidual teachers to use.along with the Teacher's 
Handbook. 

THE SEPARATE TESTS. The reading test is 
composed of complete stories rather than iso- 
lated and disconnected short paragraphs. The 
stories reportedly were constructed on the basis 
of surveys of children's interests at the various 
grade levels and on the types of reading matter 
that children are called upon to read. Fiction, 
science, biography, and the social studies are 
represented in the selections. Comprehension 
scores and vocabulary scores are obtained. 

The three sections of the arithmetic test in- 
volve reasoning, concepts and usage, and com- 
putation. The reasoning section uses a “story” 
approach to word problems; the concepts and 
usage section is composed of many different 
types of items in which the pupil is asked to 
translate verbal forms into mathematical sym- 
bols, to demonstrate his knowledge of the vo- 
cabulary of arithmetic, and to indicate the de- 
gree of his understanding of mathematical ideas ; 
and the third section of the test measures the 
pupil’s ability to compute whole numbers, frac- 
tions, decimals, and denominate numbers. At the 
advanced levels, questions deal with such spe- 
cialized concepts as interest, insurance premi- 
ums, areas, and volumes, An examination of the 
number problems on the test for grades 2-4 re- 
veals that in many instances the answer blocks 
are not properly spaced. The line on the right 
side of the block is often directly beneath the 
column of numbers to be computed. It is felt 
that the blocks should be extended so that pupils 
can keep their answers directly in line with the 
columns in the problems. 

Three broad areas are measured by the lan- 
guage arts test: correct use of capitalization and 
punctuation, language usage, and spelling. The 
test items are presented in the context of a story 
or other type of reading selection. The pupil 
must judge whether the items are correct as they 
appear in the selection. When he does find an 
error, he indicates the correct form from a list 
of alternatives. 

Two subscores are obtained from the work- 
study skills test: a composite score based on 
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competence in the use of tables of contents, in- 
dexes, and general reference materials, and a 
score based on achievement in interpreting vari- 
ous types of charts. This particular test does not 
measure a specific content area of the curricu- 
lum, but it attempts to include basic skills com- 
mon to all curriculum areas. 

As an adjunct to the reading test, the language 
perception test has been designed, for general 
use in grade 2 and more limited use in grades 3, 
4, and 5, to provide information as to possible 
causes of retarded reading. The three subtests 
correspond to three major phases of beginning 
reading: auditory discrimination, visual dis- 
crimination, and sight vocabulary. In adminis- 
tering this test, the examiner must read words 
which certainly require proper pronunciation 
and enunciation. Although it can be assumed 
that the examiner will speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly, the manual should emphasize this point. 

STANDARDIZATION. A total of some 8,000 pu- 
pils were tested at the tryout stages of the vari- 
ous batteries and forms, and each revision of a 
test was administered to at least three classes 
at each grade level. A total of 21,512 pupils from 
more than 100 different school systems were re- 
tained in the final normative sample. The total 
sample was broken down into eight groups, each 
group being designated by major geographical 
region (East, Midwest, South, West), and size 
of the community (urban or rural). An attempt 
was made to match the number drawn in each 
group with the proportion of each group in the 
American school population. Statements made 
indicate that quotas of pupils and school districts 
were selected “at random,” although the precise 
randomizing method employed is not explained. 
Pupil variables considered in an effort to obtain 
representativeness included educational level, 
sex, place of residence, intelligence level, and 
socio-economic level. The South is under-repre- 
sented in the total normative sample because of 
"unexpected difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of representative southern schools." No 
further explanation is given in the material. Al- 
though the total number of pupils included in 
the normative sample is comparatively small, 
particularly the number taking the 4-6 battery, 
it is quite probable that a more representative 
norm group was obtained through the selective 
process involved. 

Subsequent to the original development and 
standardization of the series several modifica- 
tions have been made. The most important of 


these were the extension of the range of grade 
equivalent norms and the addition of a spelling 
test of the recall type to the 2-4 battery at the 
time Form B was developed. 

summary. The SRA Achievement Series at- 
tempts to measure the development of under- 
standings and skills in applying learning rather 
than the acquisition of factual knowledge only. 
This is done through a “true-to-life” or holistic 
approach which emphasizes “the embedding of 
test items in a background or the arranging of 
groups of items so that each member of the 
group is functionally related to the others.” Al- 
though the reviewer agrees with this approach, 
he is not convinced that all the situations pre- 
sented adequately meet the “true-to-life” crite- 
rion. Each individual must decide that himself. 

In general, the items are well constructed. 
The format is attractive, the instructions are 
adequate, and the supplementary materials are 
quite good. The careful analysis of test items in 
relation to specific educational objectives adds 
much to the validity of the series. Prospective 
test users should keep in mind that the batteries 
yield an adequate measure of achievement at 
the grade levels designated for all but the slow 
learners. Retarded pupils will have to be given 
the battery designed for the next lower level. 


For reviews by Constance M. McCullough 
and Winifred L. Post of the language test, see 
200. For reviews by Robert D. North and J. 
Fred Weaver of the arithmetic test, see 483. 
For reviews by Norman Dale Bryant and Clar- 
ence Derrick of the reading test, see 649. For 
reviews by Robert L. Ebel and Ruth M. Strang 
of the work-study skills test, see 696. 
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*SRA High School Placement Test. Grades 
8.5-9.5; 1957-58; the 1057 intelligence subtest is the 
same as Form T of the Purdue Non-Language Test, 
other subtests are the same as the corresponding tests 
in Form A of the SRA Achievement Series for grades 
6-9; 5 scores: intelligence, arithmetic, reading, vo- 
cabulary, total; IBM; 2 editions: 1957, 1958; new 
form published annually; separate answer sheets must 
be used; $r per student; fee includes loan of tests and 
scoring service; postage extra; 130(150) minutes; 
Science Research Associates. * 


Cyrit J. Hoyt, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, and W. Werstey TENNYSON, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The 1957 form of this battery included a 
duplication of Form A of the arithmetic com- 
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putation, reading comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary tests from the SRA Achievement Series, 
level 6-9. In the 1958 form the reading and 
arithmetic portions are reproductions of the 
corresponding sections of the SRA Achieve- 
ment Series only in the sense that the item 
specifications are the same. 

The reviewers' letter from the publisher's 
editorial department dated June 20,1958 states : 
"though several reliability and validity studies 
are being planned for this summer, I have no 
unpublished data on the validities of the HSPT. 
A new Technical Supplement will be published 
at the end of the year, containing reports of the 
studies we conduct this summer." In the inter- 
ests of producing a new and “secure” form of 
HSPT the publishers have neglected, accord- 
ing to this correspondence, to make reliability 
and validity studies prior to widespread market- 
ing. This practice is inexcusable. In test pub- 
lication some reputable publishers have been 
inclined to rely on their reputation for previous 
~ work well done. 

The remaining part of the 1957 HSPT con- 
sists of the Purdue Non-Language Test. (The 
corresponding part of the 1958 edition parallels 
the Purdue test in item type but does not dupli- 
cate it.) This is a pictorial reasoning test com- 
posed of 48 items in which the testee is directed 
to indicate the one of a group of five geometric 
figures that "does not belong." The technical 
manual for the Purdue test (which is sent to 
users only at their request) states that “no situ- 
ational validity studies of the test are yet avail- 
able.” This manual does give adequate informa- 
tion on the reliability of the nonlanguage test, 
but information is lacking regarding its correla- 
tion with other group tests of intellectual ability. 
Norm data reported in this manual are inade- 
quate. 

Norms for the achievement tests in the 1957 
edition are apparently those developed with the 
1955 standardization of the SRA Achievement 
Series of which the three tests are subtests. 
These are based on scores from a national sam- 
ple of 5,512 school children. Sufficient care was 
taken in sampling to assure adequacy of these 
norm data. However, no information is given 
concerning the norm group for the achievement 
tests in the 1958 form. 

The pictorial reasoning test (since it is not 
part of the SRA Achievement Series) was not 
included in the 1955 norming study. Two series 
of equating studies using the equipercentile 


method of test equating were undertaken “to 
make the pictorial-reasoning scores directly 
comparable to those of the achievement tests.” 
Underlying this method of equating is the as- 
sumption that factors measured by the two 
kinds of tests are perfectly correlated. Is there 
any justification for a test publisher to make 
this assumption when the factors dealt with are 
intelligence and achievement? A user of the pic- 
torial reasoning test will find it difficult to know 
what the scores of his students on this test 
really mean. 

A technical supplement to the HSPT manual 
for the 1957 form gives the user some useful 
information about the predictive power of the 
achievement sections, but corresponding infor- 
mation on the current (1958) form was not 
available sufficiently soon to give prospective 
users an adequate basis for choosing this test 
in the spring of 1958. 

The reviewers arranged to have the 1958 
form of the HSPT administered during April 
1958 to 71 pupils in the eighth grade at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School. Directions 
in the manual were adhered to explicitly in ad- 
ministering the test to these pupils. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are based on this admin- 
istration. 

Administration is complicated by the ar- 
rangement of the manual. Some sections of the 
directions to be read aloud to the pupils are in- 
terspersed with others not to be read. Though 
brackets and boldface type are used to distin- 
guish these sections, the manual would be im- 
proved if uniform indentation were used to in- 
dicate sections to be read aloud. 

The directions to pupils, “You should not 
hurry....You will have plenty of time to work 
carefully on all the test questions,” are mislead- 
ing. Twenty per cent of the group tested by the 
reviewers did not complete the pictorial test 
within the time limits and 83 per cent did not 
complete the arithmetic section. Only a small 
percentage of the group, however, were work- 
ing when time was called for the reading test. 

The format and organization of the tests 
could be improved. Typographical errors and 
omissions, although not numerous, do occur in 
the test booklet. Some students appeared con- 
fused by the right to left marking of the answer 
sheet. Such would not be the case if answer 
sheet items corresponded spacewise with ques- 
tions in the test booklet, and if students were 
instructed to slip the unused part of the answer 
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sheet under the test booklet. A more serious 
weakness in format resides in the arrangement 
of tests within the booklet. Although it would 
not appear practical to issue a battery of this 
kind in separate booklets, it would seem wise to 
arrange the tests in the booklet in such a way 
that distinct separation is maintained for each. 
For example, an admonition contained in the 
directions that students are to "Stop Here" at 
the end of the pictorial test is contraindicated 
by the fact that the directions and sample exer- 
cises for the second test, arithmetic, lie open 
before them. This weakness in format becomes 
even more apparent in the reading achievement 
test, where the first section ends and the second 
sections begins on the same page. 

Appropriateness of the story content and 
questions in the sample directions of the read- 
ing achievement test may be seriously ques- 
tioned in the opinion of these reviewers. The 
sample story entitled “A Dog Hero” obviously 
is designed to appeal to students of a lower 
grade level than that for which the test is in- 
tended. A humorous element in the first story, 
“Of Dogs and Men,” would prove less unset- 
tling to the group tested if this story were placed 
at a later position in the test. 

‘Though the sample used by the reviewers was 
small, it did consist of a whole grade in one 
school. The following correlations were found 
between scores on corresponding parts of the 
Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills and the 
SRA High School Placement Test: reading, 
75; vocabulary, .77 ; and arithmetic, .66. A cor- 
relation of .44 was found between scores on the 
pictorial reasoning subtest and verbal scores on 
the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test. 

OVERALL EVALUATION. Among the stated 
purposes to be served by this test are: (a) to 
determine which pupils to admit to high schools 
with limited enrollments, and (5) to classify 
incoming ninth graders according to ability. 
Private schools which must be selective and 
other schools which receive large numbers of 
transfer students would certainly find this type 
of testing desirable. The reviewers, however, 
have misgivings about the wisdom of encourag- 
ing schools to use a test which they have not 
seen, and for which there is a lack of adequate 
statistical data. 

Although the content of the SRA High 
School Placement Test was determined jointly 
by members of the publisher’s professional staff 
and a group of 77 administrators of public, pri- 


vate, and parochial high schools, the decision to 
include a nonlanguage test of intelligence does 
not appear to be in keeping with the intended 
functions mentioned above. The type of predic- 
tion needed to ‘serve such purposes could be 
achieved more effectively by measuring stu- 
dents’ present functioning ability with a good, 
verbal test of intelligence. 


WiLLIAM W. TunNBULL, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The SRA High School Placement Test is de- 
signed for use with entering high school stu- 
dents (grade 9) for purposes of selective ad- 
mission, ability grouping, and guidance and 
placement with respect to curricula, general or 
academic. The test is not sold to schools. Rather, 
the necessary materials are loaned to schools 
and returned to the publisher for scoring and 
reporting of scores. It is the intention of the 
publisher to bring out a new edition yearly to ; 
maintain the security of the materials. For the 
first edition (1957), the intelligence test con- 
sists of a reproduction in toto of Form T of 
the Purdue Non-Language Test, while the re- 
maining sections (Arithmetic Computation, 
Reading Comprehension, General Vocabulary) 
are reproductions of tests from the SRA 
Achievement Series for grades 6-9. 

The four separate scores yielded by the test 
(other than the total score) cannot, of course, 
provide an adequate basis for high school place- 
ment (for instance, such topics as grammar, 
social studies, and science are omitted) but to- 
gether with the total score they will probably 
serve fairly well as a basis for general ability 
grouping. 

The first section of the test (Pictorial Test 
of Intelligence) represents an attempt to pro- 
vide a measure of general ability independent 
of reading and arithmetic. This is a worthy goal. 
The dilemma is that usually the more independ- 
ent a test is made the less useful it becomes. No 
data are provided on the relations between 
scores on this part of the test and the other sec- 
tions individually, but correlations with the 
average of the three other scores are reported as 
.45 and .56 in two studies. This relation is low 
enough to suggest that the pictorial test is in- 
deed fairly independent of the other scores. 
Whether the score relates in a useful way to 
any facet of school work is not indicated by any 
data so far reported. The technical supplement 
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to the test manual states, “In general, this score 
should be regarded as an aid to pupil under- 
standing and guidance, but it will probably not 
prove to be highly predictive of actual achieve- 
ment in school work." It is hard to see how a 
score can be useful in guidance if it is not pre- 
dictive of achievement. In this reviewer's opin- 
ion, the time given to this part of the test might 
better be used to permit more scores related to 
progress in areas of the curriculum not now 
covered. 

The test of arithmetic computation is a well 
constructed section that should provide a use- 
ful score on this important achievement area. 
The tests of reading comprehension and vocab- 
ulary are also well made. The comprehension 
questions cover important skills in the main and 
the vocabulary items, derived from the reading 
passages, seem well chosen. Data on the inter- 
correlations of the comprehension and vocabu- 
lary scores show the relation to be so high that 
the scores could be combined to good advan- 
tage. In fact, this has been done in the validity 
studies. It might well be carried over to the 
scores reported to using schools. 

The reliabilities of all of the tests seem ade- 
quate for work with individual students. As 
previously noted, the validity of the pictorial 
test is not predicated on its relation with school 
work and is not supported by any evidence pre- 
sented. Data are given showing a good correla- 
tion (.60 to .66) between the reading scores 
(comprehension and vocabulary combined ) 
and total grade averages. So far the studies re- 
ported are skimpy, but it is noted that further 
work is planned and there is every reason to 
expect that reliable scores based on the well 
proven varieties of reading materials here in- 
cluded will provide useful predictions of the 
general magnitude shown to date. 

The data given do not permit an evaluation 
of the difficulties of the various sections: no 
score distributions or averages are presented. 
One wonders if a test designed for general use 
in grades 6 to 9 will be difficult enough to do a 
good job in determining “which students to ad- 
mit to high schools with limited enrollments.” 
It is noted that norms for arithmetic, reading, 
and vocabulary were derived from a carefully 
stratified sample of over 2,000 students in each 
of grades 8 and 9, but norms are not supplied. 
(Presumably they are furnished when the 
Scores are reported.) For the pictorial test, 
which was not given to the norming group, 


comparability of the scores with those on the 
other sections is provided through a study based 
on students in eastern parochial schools. Inso- 
far as these students are unrepresentative of 
the total sample, the relation established is sus- 
pect. After the tests have been used as a com- 
plete set, it is to be hoped that norms for all of 
them will be derived from the same student 


group. 

In summary, the SRA High School Place-. 
ment Test will probably prove to be a useful aid 
in ability grouping in the junior high school. In- 
clusion of the pictorial intelligence test is ques- 
tioned, as is omission of such important topics 
as grammar and social or natural science, with- 
out which the usefulness of the test for place- 
ment will be limited. 


[23] 
Scholastic Achievement Series. Grades 1.5-2.5, 
2.5-3, 4-6, 7-9; 1953-55; various titles used by pub- 
lisher; for Catholic schools; 11-13 scores: English 
(total and 2-4 subtests), spelling, arithmetic (total and. 
2 subtests), religion (total and 3 subtests) ; IBM for 
grades 4-9; 2 forms; 4 levels; subtests in English- 
spelling and arithmetic available as separates; manual 
(55) for each level; separate answer sheets may be 
used in grades 4-9; $3.50 per 35 IBM scorable answer 
sheets; 50¢ per specimen set of any one level; postage 
extra; Oliver F. Anderhalter, R, Stephen Gawkoski, 
and John O'Brien; Scholastic Testing Service, Inc, * 
a) PRE-PRIMARY BATTERY. Grades 1.5-2.5; 1955; Form 
A; $4.85 per 35 tests; (65-75) minutes, 
b) PRIMARY BATTERY. Grades 2.5-3; 1053-55; Forms 
A (53), B (’55) ; $4.85 per 35 tests; (85-95) minutes. 
C) ELEMENTARY BATTERY, Grades 4-6; 1954-55; IBM; 
Forms A ('54), B ('55) ; $6 per 35 tests; $4.90 per 
35 IBM scorable answer sheets; 60 per set of scoring 
stencils; (145) minutes. 
d) ADVANCED BATTERY. Grades 7-9; 1954-55; IBM; 
Forms A, B (754) ; $6 per 35 tests; $4.55 per 35 IBM 
scorable answer sheets; 48¢ per set of scoring stencils; 
(145) minutes. 


WirLtrAM E. COFFMAN, Director, Test Devel- 
opment Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

"This series of tests has been specifically de- 
signed to measure “readily identifiable objec- 
tives of the Catholic school curriculum,” The 
authors point out that the primary impetus for 
the development of the tests was the need for 
tests in religion, a major area of instruction in 
Catholic schools. They indicate, however, that 
evidence of cultural differences between the 
Catholic school population and the population 
of public school pupils, and the desirability of 
having comparable norms for tests in religion 
and in other subjects “call for a distinct set of 
norms to serve as standards of achievement 
in Catholic schools.” The norms, based as 
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they are on a total of 119,978 individuals 
representing 448 different schools in 304 dif- 
ferent cities spread geographically from coast 
to coast, are probably representative of Cath- 
olic schools which use tests. With such a sam- 
ple, it is unfortunate that the test authors have 
not reported information about the variabil- 
ity among schools. Without this information, 
it is likely that some schools will be satisfied at 
having exceeded the norms and that other 
schools will be deeply concerned at being below 
the norms without justification in either case. 
The users should certainly exercise extreme 
caution in using the norms “as standards of 
achievement" in the absence of evidence that 
Catholic schools are, in fact, sufficiently homo- 
geneous to justify common standards of 
achievement. 

The several tests and their accompanying 
manuals are excellent examples of the printer's 
art. The directions for administering and scor- 
ing the tests are specific and clear; the descrip- 
tions of the test development procedures indi- 
cate a clearly conceived and rigorously followed 
rationale; the statistical data required for a 
comprehensive evaluation of the tests as meas- 
uring instruments are provided in easily under- 
stood form. Particularly noteworthy are (a) 
the selection of items of middle difficulty wher- 
ever possible within the requirements of the 
content specifications, (b) the provision of 
three different types of reliability coefficients 
for the Elementary and Advanced Batteries— 
split-half, Kuder-Richardson formula 20, and 
parallel-forms, (c) the use of tertile norms for 
interpreting scores on certain subtests with too 
few items to give reliable scores, (d) the en- 
couragement of the user to refer to percentile 
norms as a supplement in interpreting grade 
scores, and (e) the reporting of data regarding 
the statistical validity of the Advanced Battery. 
In general, the statistical procedures employed 
by the authors and the suggestions given for in- 
terpreting the statistical data are appropriate. 

Unfortunately, there are a few instances 
where the user without special training might 
be misled. Validity data based on the Advanced 
Battery are reported in the manuals for both 
the Elementary and Primary Batteries and 
might be interpreted as directly applicable to 
those batteries. Similarly, the table of reliabili- 
ties for the Elementary Battery is printed in the 
manual for the Primary Battery without a clear 
indication that the figures are not directly ap- 


plicable to the tests in that battery. The stand- 
ard errors of measurement are reported in raw 
score form while the percentile tables are in 
grade score form. If one wishes to estimate the 
degree of error associated with the percentiles, 
it is necessary first to refer to the tables of 
equivalent scores either in the test booklet or on 
the answer sheet. The tables of equivalent 
scores are themselves somewhat misleading 
since they contain equivalent grade scores for 
the full range of raw scores even though, for 
most of the tests, scores at the low end of the 
range might easily be obtained by marking an- 
swers at random. This is particularly true for 
certain of the subtests in English and religion 
where there are 2-choice or 3-choice items. The 
reviewer marked answers at random to Test 2 
of the Elementary Battery and obtained a score 
of 5.2, a score which is equivalent to the 75th 
percentile for fourth graders during the first 
half of the year. While it is true that school 
children generally take tests at their face value, 
the teacher should be warned of the possibility 
of relatively high chance scores in exceptional 
cases. At the pre-primary level, the test in reli- 
gion is administered by having the teacher read 
both questions and answers while the pupil fol- 
lows in his booklet and marks his answers, This 
procedure is subject to variation depending on 
the skill and orientation of the person adminis- 
tering the test. It is almost impossible, without 
considerable training of administrators, to 
achieve standardized administration conditions. 
For this reason a split-half reliability coefficient 
(the only type available since there is only one 
form of the test at this level) is likely to be 
significantly higher than a parallel forms co- 
efficient based on the administration of two 
forms by different administrators. 

The test items, with few exceptions, reflect 
considerable care in construction. Distractors 
are generally attractive, the several areas have 
been sampled adequately, and the two forms at 
the three higher levels are parallel in content 
and difficulty. Perhaps the most serious defect 
in item construction is the use of the option 
“not given” with arithmetic computation prob- 
lems without a clear indication of the degree of 
exactness intended, For example, for Item 17 
of Test 6A in Form B of the Advanced Bat- 
tery, the answer is 54.5405405+. Shall the stu- 
dent mark 54.54” or “not given" as the an- 
swer? In Test 9 of the same booklet, Item 4 
and Item 18 ask essentially the same question, 
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with the correct response common to the two 
items'and the other distractors being clearly dif- 
ferent. The punctuation subtest is presented in 
a form which is difficult to use, the several op- 
tions being printed on'a single line in the same 
type as the option letters with successive lines 
separated by insufficient leading. 

The authors have been reasonably successful 
in developing some items in the religion tests, 
particularly at the higher levels, which require 
the pupil to apply what he has learned in a new 
situation. Pupils who score high on these tests 
demonstrate more than rote memory. The 
arithmetic computation and arithmetic prob- 
lems tests require the pupil to demonstrate skill 
and understanding. The English tests, however, 
are essentially exercise book questions, requir- 
ing the pupil to “fill in the blank” with a correct 
punctuation mark, to indicate which of a num- 
ber of underlined letters should be capitalized, 
to identify points of formal grammar and syn- 
tax, to choose correct forms, or to supply pat 
answers to procedural questions such as: “Sen- 
tences not related to the topic of a paragraph 
are called (a) ending sentences, (b) misfit sen- 
tences, (c) independent sentences.” Since each 
subtest is concerned with only one or two types 
of error, the pupil is able to concentrate on lim- 
ited aspects of English expression, a procedure 
quite unlike the one he must use when writing 
his own composition. One completes a detailed 
study of the tests with the impression that if 
pupils are required to have such detailed knowl- 
edge of the minutiae of English, both they and 

"their teachers will be tempted to focus on the 
minutiae to the neglect of the main objective, 
which is assumed to be the ability to speak and 
write correctly and effectively. A similar im- 
pression develops from an examination of the 
tests in religion at the primary and pre-primary 
levels. 

There is always danger that when a test bat- 
tery is limited to "readily identifiable objec- 
tives,” it may encourage schools to strive for 
higher scores on these to the neglect of less 
easily identifiable but often more fundamental 
objectives. Certainly a test manual should warn 
of this danger and suggest the nature of other 
objectives which should be evaluated in other 
ways—such objectives as understanding in the 
sciences and in the social studies; ability to 
write and speak effectively ; awareness of the 
wealth of our literary heritage; ability to use 
such tools of learning as the dictionary, the 


encyclopedia, maps, charts, and graphs; and 
pefsonal health. The development of a set of 
diagnostic tests in English, spelling, arithmetic, — 
and religion is a worthy project. At the same 
time, the very excellence of the tests from a _ 
technical standpoint may encourage users to | 
overemphasize the specifics of the diagnostic 
test to the exclusion of broad integrative skills 
and understandings. 

The authors have made available to Catholic 
schools a set of diagnostic tests covering cer- 
tain very limited outcomes toward which teach- 
ers in these schools may direct their efforts, The 
normative data and the evidence of reliability — 
and validity are reasonably adequate for newly 
published tests; however, the tests themselves 
should be carefully examined to determine 
whether the questions really cover what the 
user wishes to measure. It would be well for the 
authors to consider the possibility of providing 
the users with additional data as they become 
available—data on the validity of the tests at the — 
pre-primary, the primary, and the elementary 
levels; data on the reliability of the Primary 
Battery; information about the variability of 
mean scores for different schools ; information 
about growth over a period of time. At the same 
time, they might consider providing in a sup- 
plement to the manual a clear statement of the 
need for additional kinds of information about 
student achievement if one wishes to make a 
comprehensive evaluation of an. elementary 
school program in the complex 20th century 
culture of which we are a part. 


James R. HavpEN, Assistant Superintendent, 
New Bedford Public Schools, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, 

The distinctive feature of the Scholastic 
Achievement Series is the inclusion of a test of 
religion in addition to tests of English, spelling, 
and arithmetic at all four levels. In the words 
of the authors, the battery was constructed be- 
cause “Differences existing in the Catholic 
Schools were felt to be of such magnitude as to 
cast considerable doubt upon the validity of 
many existing tests when used in such schools.” 
The manuals indicate neither the magnitude 
nor the nature of these differences, Public and 
private school norms have been published for 
several achievement tests in the past. Some text- 
book publishing companies do print Catholic 
geography and history books giving weight to 
the history of the Catholic Church. A different 
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and earlier approach in Catholic schools to the 
content of arithmetic and grammar 'undoubt- 
edly does affect the content validity of some of 
the published achievement batteries. Hence, it 
is regrettable that the authors missed the oppor- 
tunity to measure these differences and thus 
demonstrate the validity of their instruments. 

CONTENT VALIDITY. Content validity is based 
on the analysis of courses of study in schools 
representing 46 per cent of the dioceses in the 
country. The distribution is not described. 
Items were contributed by teachers in each sub- 
ject matter field and more than 27,000 Catholic 
elementary school children participated in the 
experimental tryout. No item was retained, the 
authors report, unless an increase of at least 8 
per cent correct response was shown between 
successive grades. Relationship of test item to 
total score was determined in terms of tetra- 
choric coefficients of correlation and no item 
was retained if the average coefficient obtained 
from the several grades taking each item fell 
below .25. 

CONCURRENT VALIDITY. Concurrent validity 
is based on the correlations with scores on the 
Scholastic Mental Ability Test and the Scho- 
lastic Diagnostic Reading Test, and with letter 
grades. No reliability data are presented con- 
cerning these criteria. The correlations based 
on the letter grades of 70 eighth grade students 
are presented in the manual for the Advanced 
Battery, In lieu of descriptive data, one is 
forced to conclude that the letter grades repre- 
sent the opinions of two or three teachers at the 
most. These same 70 students were graded 


"superior," "average," and "low" and their ` 


median grade equivalents attained on the test 
battery are also presented. While data based on 
such small numbers are of questionable inter- 
est, one is at a loss to understand why the same 
tables with the same data are presented in the 
manuals intended for the primary and elemen- 
tary grades from upper 2 through 6. 
mELrABILITY. Reliability data based on cor- 
relations obtained by the split-half method, 
Kuder-Richardson formula 20, and the alter- 
nate-forms method are presented in each man- 
ual. The primary and elementary level man- 
uals present exactly the same data as evidence 
of reliability. These tables report the same 
standard deviations and the same standard er- 
rors for this entire spread from upper grade 2 
through grade 6. The authors state that roo in- 
dividuals were chosen at random at each grade 


level and that the coefficients reported represent 
the median of the single-year coefficients. While 
this may be a space saving device, it certainly 
conceals more than it reveals. Reliability data 
for the preprimary and advanced levels do dif- 
fer, but even here only the median estimates are 
given. Is it too much to ask for a standard devi- 
ation and a standard error of measurement at 
each grade level? 

ADMINISTRATION. While the time required to 
take the battery differs from level to level, no 
directions are given as to the desirable number 
of sittings, total testing time, or estimated ad- 
ministration time. No correction for guessing 
is used on any of the tests, nor are there any di- 
rections given to students concerning guessing. 
Directions for the use of machine scored an- 
swer sheets are limited to space-blackening in- 
structions and the mention of special pencils, 
Many manuals on the market today save the 
test user time and money by setting up definite 
routines concerning the proper marking of an- 
swer sheets before and after the test. 

rormar. The printing of both booklets and 
answer sheets leaves much to be desired. The 
scales on the answer sheets are in some cases so 
small and blurred as to be unintelligible. In 
some of the booklets, certain words appear to 
be in bold face type, due perhaps to poor inking. 
This directs the attention of the pupil to these 
words in a confusing manner. Individual pro- 
files are provided with each booklet on which 
may be plotted the student's performance in 
terms of grade equivalents. No cautions are 
given the test user concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the profile or the reliability of the dif- 
ferences revealed. 

NORMs. The normative group was drawn 
from 304 cities with "adequate representation 
from East, South, Midwest, Far West and 
Southwest." How adequate the representation 
is the test user must take on faith. The manual 
sets forth no breakdown of the standardization 
population. While the user is cautioned against 
the use of grade equivalents above 10.0, a para- 
graph at this point concerning the value of 
local norms and how they might be compiled 
would be a commendable service. Since no 
sampling plan or breakdown of the standard- 
ization population is published, one must as- 
sume that data were collected on the basis of 
availability. Willingness to participate is a se- 
lective factor which affects all sampling pro- 
cedures to some degree. For this reason, a care- 
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fully planned and obtained stratified sample is 
extremely important. In the absence of such 
normative data, one can speculate but not con- 
clude as to whether or not regional norms 
would have been more appropriate than a single 
set. Percentiles are furnished in addition to 
grade equivalents, but it is disappointing to find 
no evidence of standard scores. It would seem 
that standard scores would be essential to a bat- 
tery with a range from grades 1 through 9 
which is evidently intended for use in conjunc- 
tion with other measures published by the same 
company. 

SUMMARY. This achievement battery repre- 
sents a commendable attempt to provide a pri- 
vate school system with a series of tests which 
have curricular validity. The inclusion of a test 
of religion makes the battery unique. On the 
other hand, it is disappointing to find incom- 
plete statistical evidence on some very impor- 
tant aspects of interpretation and standardiza- 
tion. Since so many test publishers are giving 
test users a technical supplement to the manual 
of directions, it is felt that the authors might 
well collect additional data from current users 
of their instruments and issue a supplementary 
booklet. In this manner, they would make avail- 
able in more detailed fashion some information 
concerning the enormous amount of fine work 
they must have put into the construction of an 
achievement battery which deserves attention 
and use. 


For reviews by Geraldine Spaulding and 
Ruth Strickland of the E nglish-spelling test, see 
201. For reviews by Joseph Justman and 
Charles S. Ross of the arithmetic test, see 484. 


[24] 
*Sequential Tests of Educational Progress. 
Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; IBM; 1956-58; also 
called STEP; 7 tests: Reading, Writing, Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies, Listening, Essay Test; 4 lev- 
els; 40€ per 20 profiles (57) ; 60¢ per set of 20 student 
reports ('58) and directions ('58) ; 90¢ per 50 score 
distribution sheets (’57) ; $1 per manual (C57) ; $1 per 
battery technical report ('57); postage extra; Coop- 
erative Test Division, Educational Testing Service. * 
REFERENCE 
1. TRAXLBR, ARTHUR E. "Some Data on the Results of the 


Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), Level 3, 
Form A, for Small Groups of Pupils in Two Independent 
Schools for Girls.” Ed Rec B 72:69-73 Jl 's8. * 
Rozert W. B. Jackson, Professor of Educa- 
tional Research and Director of the Depart- 
ment, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
The Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress (STEP) are designed to measure the out- 


comes of educational experiences, both formal 
and informal, from elementary school to col- 
lege. On the assumption that certain critical 
understandings and abilities in the major aca- 
demic areas are capable of definition and assess- 
ment, tests have been constructed for four of 
these: communication (with separate tests for 
reading, writing, essay writing, and listening), 
science, mathematics, and social studies. Al- 
though the need for specific knowledge in par- 
ticular fields has been recognized in the con- 
struction of the items, it has been the intention 
of the authors to emphasize in particular the 
utilization of learned skills in solving new prob- 
lems, The objectives of the tests are, therefore, 
sufficiently general to be considered attainable 
by a variety of teaching procedures and mate- 
rials, 

Except for the essay test, each of the sets 
consists of two equivalent forms at each of four 
levels ; the essay test provides four alternative 
forms at each level. For each test at each level, 
raw scores are converted to 3-digit scaled 
scores, which are interpreted with reference to 
a continuous score scale covering all levels. The 
continuous scale is designed to make it possible, 
for example, to compare the performance of a 
student taking a Level r test in reading with 
that of another student taking a Level 2 test 
in the same area, or to compare the reading per- 
formance of the same student at various stages 
in his educational career as he proceeds from 
one level to another. 

Each test in the entire STEP series, with the 
exception of the essay test, consists of two sec- 
tions, which may be administered together in 
one 70-minute working period or separately in 
two 35-minute periods. The essay tests have 
only one 35-minute section. The time allowed is 
sufficiently great to ensure that nearly every 
student has time to finish the tests at the appro- 
priate level. With the exception, again, of the 
essay test, all tests are of the objective multiple 
choice type, each item offering four possible re- 
sponses. The answer sheets, which have been 
so designed that they are the same for all tests 
at all levels, may be scored by hand or machine. 

The objectives of the tests in each area were 
defined by planning committees of educators 
chosen in consultation with national profes- 
sional organizations, and working in conjunc- 
tion with the staff of the Educational Testing 
Service. Members of the planning committees 
obtained assistance from other educators in de- 
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vising suitable items. A workshop procedure 
was followed in the actual construction of the 
tests, Great advantages were seen in the pooling 
of ideas contributed by teachers from various 
geographical areas, types of schools, and fields 
of competence. 

The literature accompanying the tests con- 
tains a detailed description of the standardiza- 
tion procedure. The pretesting program pro- 
vided evidence concerning the difficulty and 
discriminating effectiveness of each item and 
the effectiveness of the distractors. Each test in 
the series required horizontal and vertical 
equating. The former involved matching the A 
and B forms of each test, while the latter made 
it possible to associate a single score reporting 
scale with all levels of each test. Samples of stu- 
dents for the equating program were carefully 
chosen. 

Percentile norms are given for each of the 
objective tests. The norms groups for Reading, 
Writing, Social Studies, Science, and Mathe- 
matics consisted in each case of random fifths 
of entire grade groups from 4-12 in a minimum 
of 5o schools. The norms for Listening were 
obtained from a special sample of 1,000 stu- 
dents per grade. Norms for Level 1 were ob- 
tained by administering each of the six tests to 
a random sample of two students in each of 
grades r3 and 14 in 120 colleges. Much more 
than the usual care exhibited by test construc- 
tors was apparently taken in the selection of 
the norms groups. 

The norms are presented in the form of per- 
centile bands or confidence intervals in order to 
safeguard against exaggerating the precision of 
individual scores. The use of the norms tables is 
explained with illustrations. The construction 
of local norms is recommended, and the pro- 
cedure is outlined. 

No statistical evidence of validity was pre- 
sented at the time the tests were released, un- 
less correlations with SCAT are so classified. 
The importance of content validity is empha- 
sized. In the Technical Report accompanying 
the tests, the publisher indicates that validity 
studies, relating test scores to suitable criterion 
measures, will be conducted in the future. 

The tests were released with reliabilities esti- 
mated only from internal analyses of Form A 
based on single administrations. Standard er- 
rors of measurement are also reported. Kuder- 
Richardson formula 20 was employed in arriv- 
ing at the estimates, which were made for each 


of grades 5, 8, 11, and 13. The reliability co- 
efficients, varying from a median of .92 for 
Reading to one of .84 for Mathematics, are in 
some cases surprisingly low for internal con- 
sistency measures. Complete information on 
the preliminary analysis of reliability is pro- 
vided, however, and recognition is given to the 
necessity for further work, including correla- 
tion of equivalent forms administered to a new 
sample of students. P 

The STEP series makes possible a departure 
from the only too common piecemeal approach 
to testing. For the first time, a student’s devel- 
opment of skills and understanding in the set of 
major fields has been seen as a continuous proc- 
ess, and an attempt has been made to measure 
his progress on a consistent basis. The use of 
tests at different levels providing scores on a 
continuous scale overcomes the necessity of at- 
tempting to compare scores obtained on inde- 
pendently constructed tests designed for differ- 
ent purposes and different levels of attainment. 
The series deserves recognition, therefore, as a 
pioneering venture of major importance, even 
if no other virtues or advantages could be dis- 
covered. 

The length of the tests indicates a recognition 
of the fact that reliable measures of educational 
progress cannot be obtained in snippets of time 
as short as or even shorter than the single class 
period. At the same time, the division of each 
test into two parts makes it possible to admin- 
ister the tests without disruption of the con- 
ventional organization of the school day. 

There is no doubt that the resources, time, 
and effort thrown into the development of the 
STEP series have produced tests that are in 
many respects of superior quality. The printing 
is clear and on a good grade of paper. The di- 
rections to the student and to the examiner 
are straightforward, unambiguous, and com- 
plete. The items are well constructed, although 
subject to occasional criticisms (reserved for 
the detailed discussion of each test which fol- 
lows). The norms are accompanied by more 
than usual interpretation and explanation, in / 
recognition of the fact that may intelligent and \ 
experienced test users are in need of some in- 
struction and assistance. The amount of ex- 
planatory material provided is formidable. 
However, the prospective user of measuring in- 
struments with such a comprehensive purpose 
can hardly begrudge the time it takes to famil- 
iarize himself with their background and char- 
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acteristics. In any event, he need not read all the 
material, but may confine himself to certain es- 
sential sections. 

The tests merit praise, also, for their attempt 
to measure the student's ability to apply his 
learning in problems of practical consequence. 
But, while this is a most commendable objec- 
tive, there seems to be an unjustified tendency 
to offer understanding and application of 
knowledge as alternatives to the acquisition of 
factual information. While the learning of facts 
may at the worst do nothing more than tax the 
memory, it may also, as a part of good educa- 
tional method, be an aid to understanding and 
the ability to deal with practical problems. The 
tests in mathematics, science, and social studies 
might well be improved by increasing the pro- 
portion of items requiring factual knowledge 
not obtainable by reading a supplied passage; 
reading with understanding is not, after all, 
the primary objective in these areas. Such a 
change need not conflict with the objective of 
keeping the items independent of specific courses 
or teaching materials. 

There is a more serious question to be raised 
with respect to the STEP series. No matter 
what admirable qualities the tests possess, they 
can be justified ultimately only on the ground 
that they touch on some dimension not meas- 
ured, or at least not measured as efficiently, by 
some other instrument. In this connection, the 
correlations between STEP scores and Verbal, 
Quantitative, and Total scores on SCAT re- 
ported by the publisher are worth careful atten- 
tion. For particular grade groups, some of these 
correlations are in the high .8o's. In fact, they 
often approach in value the internal consistency 
coefficients reported for the same tests. 

While the publisher notes that the SCAT- 
STEP correlations are quite high, the conclu- 
sion reached on the basis of the differences be- 
tween these and the reliability coefficients is 
that “this evidence indicates that the total score 
on SCAT measures something different from 
a total score on STEP.” Actually, in terms of 

, the so-called "attenuation" effect, a more rea- 
sonable intérpretation of the figures is that, 
with the possible exception of the higher grades, 
the two instruments often come so close to 
measuring the same thing as to cast doubt on 
the value of administering both to the same stu- 
dents. In their desire to keep clear of specific 
subject matter, the authors have apparently 
tended to arrive at something not too far from 


a set of measures of general intelligence. Fur- 
ther evidence in this connection, particularly in 
regard to intercorrelations among the tests of 
the different STEP series, will be awaited with 
interest, The basic similarity among certain 
reading, science, and social studies items, it 
should perhaps be pointed out, leads to the ex- 
pectation that these may be uncomfortably 
high. 

READING. The reading test calls for ability “to 
understand direct statements, to interpret and 
summarize passages, to see motives of authors, 
to observe organization of ideas, and to criticize 
passages with respect to ideas and purposes of 
presentation." The degree of emphasis on par- 
ticular objectives in this list was decided by ex- 
pert opinion. 

The passages are intended to represent the 
major types of material which students are 
called upon to read. In the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, however, these passages are too 
heavily weighted on the side of the mundane 
and the prosaic. Beauty of thought and expres- 
sion are given a less important place than they 
deserve. A student's education should help him 
to rise to higher levels of intellectual and emo- 
tional experience than he will gain simply by 
handling everyday problems. If such an aim is 
to be achieved, measurement, as part of the edu- 
cational process, should assume some of the re- 
sponsibility. Teachers' ideas of what is worth 
teaching are bound to be influenced by what 
testmakers consider worth using in their tests. 

Some of the conventional problems of item 
construction have not been solved too satisfac- 
torily. In most places, the student is expected 
to recognize the single correct response. Some- 
times, however, he is confronted with the neces- 
sity of selecting the most satisfactory response 
from among several having some element of 
truth. A clearer distinction between these types 
of items would help to avoid confusion. 

Where three independent responses are of- 
fered, and the fourth reads "all of these," the 
student need only recognize the appropriateness 
of any two of the former in order to realize that 
the fourth is correct. This type of item does not 
conform to the theory that each distractor 
should perform a useful function. 

WRITING. The so-called "writing" test is not 
very satisfactorily named, especially in view of 
the existence of the test called "essay." The 
former does not actually involve any writing. 


but consists rather of a critical evaluation of 
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what others have written. It purports to meas- 
ure “ability to think critically in writing, to or- 
ganize materials, to write material appropriate 
for a given purpose, to write effectively, and to 
observe conventional usage in punctuation and 
grammar.” Whether these comprehensive ob- 
jectives can be achieved by pointing out defects 
and suggesting improvements in actual student 
writing under various circumstances is to be 
doubted. More modest claims for what the test 
can do are in order. 

The set contains several examples of defec- 
tive items. In one case, what seems to be an ob- 
viously grammatically incorrect answer is desig- 
nated as correct in the answer key (Form 1A, 
Part 2, Item 8) and in another (Form 3B, Part 
2, Item 15) the substitute designated is very 
poor. The introductory question in another 
item, *What about the word so in Sentence 5?" 
(Form 2B, Part 2, Item 4) is a classic example 
of the vague wording that teachers-in-training 
are warned against using in practice teaching. 
Occasionally a pair of items may be found with 
an element of interdependence (Form 2B, 
Part 1, Items 25 and 28; Form 3B, Part 2, 
Ttems 20 and 21). 

In general, the correct response is too often 
a matter of opinion. Some items involving sug- 
gested improvements offer no really satisfac- 
tory response (Form 1B, Part 2, Item 16). 

LISTENING. This test is intended to measure 
the ability “to comprehend main ideas and re- 
member significant details, to understand the 
implications of the ideas and details, and to 
evaluate and apply the material presented." As 
is true of the reading test, the passages upon 
which the items are based consist of a wide va- 
riety of types of material. This material ap- 
pears to be, on the whole, very well chosen. It 
might be better, however, to include a less fa- 
miliar poem than the one in Form 3A, since, to 
the extent that it has been studied or memorized 
by students, it is invalid for the purpose of test- 
ing listening skills. 

One suspects that a certain number of items 
could be answered by choosing the most sensi- 
ble sounding response or by relying on previ- 
ously obtained information, without reference 
to the passage at all (Form 2B, Part r, Item 15; 
Form 3A, Part 1, Item 29; Form 4A, Part 1, 
Items 1, 8, and 33). It might be an interesting 
experiment to see whether a group of students 
could obtain a better-than-chance score by 
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marking the items without hearing the passages 
read. 

A few of the items have defects noted in con- 
nection with the reading and writing tests. 
Where the correct response is a matter of opin- 
ion, there is sometimes room for disagreement 
(Form 1B, Part 1, Item 30). In spite of the re- 
search the publisher claims was done on the 
effectiveness of the distractors, one wonders 
whether certain ones would actually have much 
appeal (Form 2B, Part 1, Item 13, choice D; 
Form 4B, Part 2, Item 11, choice C). Some- 
times the answer designated as correct does not 
make much sense, even though it is better than 
the alternatives (Form 4A, Part 2, Item 24). 

On the whole, only a very small proportion 
of the items can be adversely criticized. The test 
appears to be one of the most satisfactory of 
the series. It should perform a useful function 
in helping to emphasize the importance of oral 
communication among school-learned skills.’ 

Essay. The essay writing test varies consid- 
erably from the others in the series, as has al- 
ready been indicated. The most fundamental 
difference is in the inevitably large element of 
subjectivity in scoring. It has been rightly rec- 
ognized, however, that this subjective element 
should not be used as an excuse to eliminate 
free response tests of writing ability. 

The test has been standardized to the extent 
that the student is given a topic area in each of 
the four forms at each level, there is a definite 
time limit of 35 minutes, and writing perform- 
ance is scored in terms of comparison of each 
paper with those written by other students and 
rated by committees of experts. A handbook 
provides at each level a number of comparison 
essays, together with ratings and brief com- 
ments. There is room for disagreement with the 
experts on the relative emphasis to be placed on 
such aspects as quality of thought, style, and 
mechanics. 

A serious difficulty, which the test authors 
cannot be criticized for failing to overcome, is 
that considerable skill is needed to score the 
test. In this respect, the test does not represent 
much improvement over teacher-assigned top- 
ics and teacher-scored examinations; in fact, 
an imaginative teacher might well improve on 
at least the selection of topics. 

Perhaps one of the chief values in the set lies 
in the educational effect it will have on teachers 
of language who study the comparison essays. 
There is, as always under such circumstances, 
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some danger that average or typical perform- 
ance may be accepted as a goal. However, the 
poor quality of even the better essays should 
prove a safeguard against such an eventuality, 
especially if the teacher accepts the responsi- 
bility of maintaining constant contact with 
models of good writing. 

SCIENCE. The purpose of this series is to 
measure “ability to identify and define scientific 
problems, to suggest or eliminate hypotheses, to 
interpret data and draw conclusions, to evaluate 
critically statements by others, and to reason 
quantitatively and symbolically.” The ques- 
tions emphasize applications of science in 
home, economic, cultural, and social situa- 
tions, with approximately 4o per cent of the 
questions relating to biology alone. It seems to 
the present writer that this emphasis is some- 
what misplaced. While the test may measure 
quite satisfactorily a student's ability to fit into 
society and handle the “scientific” problems that 
he will find in everyday living if he leaves 
school at any particular level, it does not appear 
to be designed to indicate whether he has a 
foundation for more advanced and specialized 
scientific studies (the college level forms have 
many more items from the fields of chemistry 
and physics). In this connection, in particular, 
it would be well to include more items demand- 
ing a knowledge of basic facts. The student who 
does not know the facts and does not know 
where to find the facts is not a satisfactory edu- 
cational product, and it is doubtful if he is cap- 
able of demonstrating the abilities listed at the 
beginning of this paragraph in any high degree. 

One might question the inclusion of items 
referring to traffic safety in a science test 
(Form 4A, Part 1, Item 15) unless they in- 
volve scientific principles. There appears to be 
an unjustified overlap here with the social stud- 
ies test. 

An occasional item is weak. For example, the 
correct answer to Item 25, Form 1A, Part 1, is 
supposed to be that “most organisms show in- 
dividual differences," even though the graph 
upon which this conclusion is based shows the 
growth curves of rats, and no information is 
given about any other type of organism. There 
is occasionally room for disagreement over the 
correct answer to an item (Form 3B, Part 2, 
Item 16) but, on the whole, the items are un- 
usually free from defects. 

MATHEMATICS. The purpose of this test is to 
measure "mastery of the following broad math- 


ematical concepts: number and operation, sym- 
bolism, measurement and geometry, function 
and relation, deduction and inference, and prob- 
ability and statistics." Like the science test, the 
mathematics test places undue emphasis on the 
type of problem one is likely to encounter in a 
rather routine everyday existence (presumably 
what is referred to as “a strong pragmatic em- 
phasis"), and too little on understanding and 
knowledge that might provide a foundation for 
more advanced work. Little is demanded in this 
test beyond the common arithmetic operations 
and simple algebra and geometry. 

Comparatively few of the items provide 
grounds for criticism. In the writer's opinion, 
those involving nonquantitative reasoning only 
(Form 3A, Part 2, Item 18; Form 2A, Part 2, 
Item 18; Form 2B, Part 2, Item 22) do not be- 
long in a mathematics test. One distractor for 
an item referring to the orbits of satellites 
(Form 1A, Part 2, Item 19) is rendered inef- 
fective by a discussion of a parabola on the 
same page. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. The social studies test is in- 
tended to measure “social studies understand- 
ings, abilities to read and interpret social stud- 
ies material (maps, graphs, the printed word, 
etc.), skills in seeing relationships among basic 
facts, trends, and concepts, and ability to ana- 
lyze such material critically." Again there 
seems to be too little emphasis on knowledge of 
subject matter, although all significant areas of 
social studies are included in the problems. Too 
much of the material is apparently intended to 
test only reading skill, although one cannot 
quarrel with this objective if it is kept in its 
proper place. 

While all tests in the STEP series were de- 
signed for American students, that fact need 
not, for the most part, prevent their serving a 
useful purpose if used in other English-speak- 
ing countries. The social studies test is inevit- 
ably an exception, and is not suitable for use 
outside the United States. 

The “correct” response to at least one item is 
questionable (Form 3B, Part 1, Item 35). 
Some items intended to test ability to read a 
graph could be answered from general knowl- 
edge (Form 2A, Part 2, Item 2). A certain item 
based on the reading of climatic charts reads as 
follows: “A traveller would see sheep grazing 
and irrigated fields in and around which of the 
following cities?" Tt is obviously an unjustifi- 
able assumption that these sights would neces- 
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sarily greet the traveller around a city identified 
only by temperature and rainfall. Occasionally 
the correct response to an item in a series can 
be selected automatically if the answers to the 
others are known (Form 1A, Part 2, Items 
9-12). These defects are, as in the case of the 
other tests, relatively uncommon. 

SUMMARY. In summary, it is the belief of the 
writer that, from the technical point of view, 
the STEP series is undoubtedly one of the best 
available. In some respects, such as range and 
comparability, the series is quite unsurpassed. 
Test users can safely adopt the series, if they 
so desire, secure in the knowledge that the vari- 
ous tests have been carefully and competently 
prepared and standardized. 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out that 
information in regard to reliability and validity 
is far from complete, and is in fact sadly lack- 
ing in some respects. More serious, of course, 
is the situation where a test user cannot accept 
as adequate or satisfactory the aims and pur- 
poses set out as the basis for the development of 
the series. For such an individual, the series 
would be altogether unsuitable. And this is far 
from being a remote contingency, since for 
many school people the acquirement of knowl- 
edge of subject matter is still deemed to be a 
primary and even laudable aim of education. 
While the functions measured, and competently 
measured, by the STEP series are undoubtedly 
important, it could be that they represent the 
far reach of the pendulum swing. Any such rad- 
ical departure from accepted procedures is of 
course fraught with peril—the player stands to 
win, or to lose, all. Despite the criticisms voiced 
above, the writer would wish for ETS the win- 
ner’s cast. 


Wirnun L. Layton, Professor of Psychology, 
and Assistant Director, Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. - 

The objectives of the authors of the Sequen- 
tial Tests of Educational Progress can be indi- 
cated by the following quotation contained in a 
note to the reader of the STEP specimen set : 


The three principal characteristics of this new series 
are apparent in examination of the test booklets. The 
tests are built to measure the central learnings of stu- 
dents in six fields. They offer continuous measurement 
in these six fields from the fourth grade of elementary 
school through the second year of college. They pro- 
vide useful comparability of achievement from field to 
field and level to level because all of them have been 
built and standardized as a unit. 


The STEP battery properly should be evalu- 
ated through determining whether it measures 
central learnings in a continuous and compar- 
able fashion from the fourth grade through the 
second year of college. The STEP authors have 
attempted a tremendous task in designing and 
developing the STEP materials. Actually, the 
development project has only just begun. Con- 
sequently, in the early stages of the project this 
review may be too critical. A reviewer several 
years hence may find many of the present criti- 
cisms not applicable. However, there are cer- 
tain aspects of the present STEP materials 
which need to be studied critically. In the fol- 
lowing discussion, content validity, the price 
paid for the sequential feature, the continuous 
score scale, norms, the standardization proc- 
esses, and reliability are considered, and possi- 
ble shortcomings which would interfere with 
continuous measurement identified. 

MEASUREMENT ØF CONTINUOUS CENTRAL 
LEARNINGS. Of course, one difficulty in devel- 
oping a battery of tests providing continuous 
measurement from grades 4 through 14 is that 
the skills and understandings taught over that 
range may not receive the same weight from 
one end of the educational continuum to the 
other. For example, is the “writing” content in 
the elementary school curriculum drawn from 
the same population of content as that of “writ- 
ing" taught at the college level ? One has to con- 
ceive of a subject matter area as being continu- 
ous from the elementary grades through col- 
lege and perhaps even graduate school if one 
uses the ETS approach in STEP. This assump- 
tion visualizes the development of the individ- 
ual's knowledge and understanding as a con- 
tinuous process and is reasonable if measure- 
ment techniques adequately reflect the process. 
For proper measurement, one must assume that 
this process can be subdivided into increments 
of development closely associated with the 
school grades through which a student pro- 
gresses. The pattern of course offerings in typi- 
cal curriculum guides indicates there is no gen- 
erally accepted pattern of presentation of sub- 
ject matter in any particular grade. In fact, as 
a summary of a recent survey of course content 
in social studies illustrates, there may not be 
general agreement upon the important concepts 
that should be taught.* This lack of agreement, 

1Bruns, RrcHaRD F., AND FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. “A Survey 


of Elementary School Social Studies Programs.” Social Ed 
21:202-4 My ’57. E 
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of course, poses an almost unsolvable problem 
for all achievement testmakers. 

CONTENT VALIDITY. The Cooperative Test 
Division established committees of educators 
competent in the areas of subject matter to be 
tested and these committees determined the con- 
tent of the tests. We can assume that the results 
of this committee deliberation reflect ade- 
quately what the committees considered impor- 
tant educational objectives. It then behooves 
the test user to determine whether or not the 
content of the tests is "central" and adequate to 
measure the skills and understandings of his 
students as he wants to evaluate them. 

Obviously, content validity is of utmost im- 
portance in a battery measuring continuous 
central learnings. Each of the STEP manuals 
of interpretation lists broad areas of skills or 
understandings which are to be measured by the 
specific STEP test. Approximate distributions 
of items by these broad areas are given in the 
manuals. In several tests the variation in these 
distributions from level to level is not great, 
and thus the items may not reflect shifts in cur- 
ricular content. Therefore, the potential test 
user should carefully scrutinize the test content 
to make sure the specifics he wants to measure 
are included and in the proper proportion at the 
various grade levels. Space limitations allow 
only the following specific comments about the 
content of the tests. 

The reading test slights science and social 
studies content, and at no level does it include 
materials which measure reading comprehen- 
sion in mathematics, certainly a neglected area 
in most tests and most curricula. The listening 
test also neglects mathematical or statistical 
material. The science test may not have enough 
items asking for specific content to satisfy most 
science teachers. Some science items are too 
simple; some are irrelevant to basic science 
principles ; and some assume a peculiar science 
background. The mathematics test at the col- 
lege level places too much emphasis on polling 
and sampling statistics. In Levels 1-3, there is 
too much emphasis on graphs and measurement 
and not enough on algebraic concepts. At all 
levels, there is not enough emphasis on com- 
putational skills. 

Several of the social studies items are am- 
biguous, including Item 3r, Part 2, Form 2A, 
which asks the student to infer attitudes from 
the facial expression of a woman in an illustra- 
tion. Form 4A attempts to measure understand- 


ing of some important concepts in a contrived 
fashion, using Switzerland as the reference for 
items when a country more familiar to most 
pupils could have been used. 

The limitations listed would not be serious 
enough to preclude use of STEP from the 
standpoint of content. However, as the follow- 
ing section implies, scores resulting from ap- 
plication of STEP may be difficult to interpret 
meaningfully, 

THE PRICE PAID FOR THE SEQUENTIAL FEA- 
TURE. The idea of securing "continuity" of 
measurement by maintaining exactly the same 
organization of a test battery over a span of 
several grades is, of course, good within limits, 
granting that appropriate scales are supplied 
with the tests. Even over a limited grade span, 
however, the advantages of this idea are gained 
at some sacrifice of other desirable values, and 
if the grade span is too wide, the disadvantages 
far outweigh the advantages. "This is true even 
when genuine continuity is provided through 
comparable continuous scales. In committing 
themselves to a single fixed battery organiza- 
tion usable at all grade levels from 4 to 14, the 
authors have been forced to forego the separate 
measurement of specific skills which occupy an 
important place in instruction at some levels, 
but not at all. In selecting categories broad 
enough to be usable at all levels, they have had 
to sacrifice meaningfulness, specificity, and 
even appropriateness in the test titles. “Science” 
and “Social Studies” are quite appropriate as 
the names of categories of subject matter, but 
not as the names of attributes of the individual 
pupil. In describing the pupil, it is more appro- 
priate to use such terms as “Understanding of 
Social Concepts,” or “Skill in Reading Social 
Studies Materials,” or “Ability to Think Criti- 
cally About Social Problems.” Finally, in order 
to maintain the same test categories, necessarily 
broad, the authors have been forced at certain 
levels to “pool” or intermix in the sdme test sev- 
eral dissimilar aspects of achievement, aspects 
which should have been separately measured at 
those levels but could not usefully be differenti- 
ated at others. 

In the area of writing, for example, almost 
all language test authors have found it advis- 
able, especially at the lower grade levels, to pro- 
vide separate measures of specific skills in lan- 
guage mechanics like punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, usage, and spelling. In the early stages of 
language development, mastery of these sepa- 
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rate skills represents an important goal of in- 
struction. Practice materials at these levels us- 
ually concentrate on specific skills. At the col- 
lege level, however, we are concerned primarily 
with such things as diction or style, ability to 
organize, lucidity of exposition, and ideational 
content. Thus, content and emphasis in lan- 
guage instruction change systematically from 
grade to grade. Differentiated measurement is 
instructionally desirable at the lower grade lev- 
els and unnecessary at the higher grade levels. 
With a single test organization at all levels, this 
important feature of a measurement program 
must be sacrificed. 

Similarly, in the area of arithmetic, we may 
desire separate measures for arithmetic con- 
cepts, fundamental arithmetic processes, and 
arithmetic reasoning at the lower grade levels, 
but may be satisfied with a single undifferen- 
tiated test of mathematical reasoning at a 
higher level. This kind of change in differentia- 
tion is not permitted under the “frozen” plan of 
organization of the STEP battery. 

One of the important steps forward in the 
construction of achievement test materials in 
recent years has been the provision of tests of 
specific study skills—such as ability to use basic 
reference materials, the ability to interpret 
charts, graphs, and statistical tables, and the 
ability to read maps. It is notable that these im- 
portant descriptive instruments have been omit- 
ted from the STEP battery, although some 
such items have been included. The probable 
reason for the omission is that satisfactory 
measurement of these skills would necessarily 
require a different test organization at the dif- 
ferent levels. 

Organization in the area of reading is of a 
somewhat different character. At the lower 
grade levels, reading is comprised of such skills 
as recognition of word meaning, recognition of 
sentence meaning, and ability to note detail, and 
there is little differentiation of reading skills 
with reference to content areas. At these lower 
levels, a single reading comprehension test, plus 
possibly a reading rate test, may be all that is 
needed. At the senior high school and college 
levels, however, reading and thinking skills 
have become quite clearly differentiated with 
respect to major content areas. To comprehend 
typical reading passages about social problems 
—passages taken from newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and books addressed to the general 
treading public, as well as passages from school 


textbooks—the reader employs quite a different 
complex of skills than are needed in reading 
typical passages concerned with scientific topics 
or problems. Scientific materials usually require 
closer attention to detail and to exact or precise 
meanings. They usually are more explicit and 
definite, demand closer reasoning or more rigor- 
ous mathematical logic, and are more straight- 
forward in style and objective in character than 
materials concerned with social problems. The 
latter tend to be somewhat more ambiguous, 
inexact, and indefinite ; to deal with ideas rather 
than with things, with matters of opinion rather 
than with matters of fact ; to require more often 
the ability to grasp implied meanings; to be 
qualitative rather than quantitative ; and to call 
for evaluation with references to subjective 
human values rather than for objective evalua- 
tion. The reader of materials concerned with 
social problems, furthermore, must be aware of 
the fact that the writer is often attempting to 
influence his opinion by appealing to his emo- 
tions and prejudices, as well as to his intelli- 
gence, and must be on guard against the tricks 
of the propagandist and the demagogue. Fur- 
thermore, ability to interpret reading materials 
in either the social studies or the natural sci- 
ences is strongly affected by the informational 
and experiential background of the reader. A 
specialist who-can readily comprehend the con- 
tents of an article in Psychometrika may be 
completely unable to “read” an article in a Law 
Review. These differences, however, have cer- 
tainly begun to develop at the senior high school 
and junior college levels, and different tests of 
ability to read these differing types of materials 
are clearly needed. 

The authors of STEP have recognized the 
need for such differentiation in the measure- 
ment of reading skills by including a large pro- 
portion of reading exercises in the social studies 
and science tests at the higher levels, even 
though the battery already contains a separate 
reading test. However, they have “lumped” 
these specialized reading test items together 
with items testing the student’s “understand- 
ing,” i.e., the student's knowledge, and have 
provided only a single undifferentiated score 
for both aspects of achievement in each area. 
Because a differentiation between knowledge 
and skills in these content areas is not needed 
and would not be convincing at the lowest grade 
levels, such differentiation must, under the 
frozen STEP organization, be precluded at the 
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higher grade levels. Incidentally, by excluding 
from the “general” reading test the types of 
reading exercises included in the science and 
social studies tests, the authors have made the 
reading test a specialized reading test also, but 
one to which it would be difficult to give a mean- 
ingful descriptive name. 

Had comparable continuous scales been pro- 
vided, this sacrifice in the meaningfulness and 
utility of the measures provided would have 
had some point. As it is, without such scales, 
the real purpose for a frozen test organization 
is directly defeated. 

THE CONTINUOUS SCORE SCALE. None of the 
usual techniques employed to measure educa- 
tional progress such as standard scores, grade 
equivalents, or age equivalents are utilized for 
the STEP battery. 

A discussion in the first few pages of the 
manual leads one to assume that ETS would 
attempt to develop a converted score system 
permitting direct comparisons from test to test 
within the same level and from level to level. 
However, this has not been done and the dis- 
cussion is misleading on this point. If the at- 
tempt had been successful, the results would 
have been praiseworthy. However, the at- 
tempt failed and it is difficult to determine what 
benefits are gained from the converted score 
system presented. The whole converted score 
system appears to have been an exercise in 
drawing smooth curves through points deter- 
mined at various grade levels rather than one 
which equated the score system to the ability 
which was being measured. The user converts 
from raw scores to converted scores and then 
to percentile ranks, whereas it would be much 
simpler to go directly from raw scores to per- 
centile ranks, The technical manual states spe- 
cifically that if scores on two or more tests are 
to be compared, they first must be converted to 
percentile ranks. The only utility of the con- 
verted scores presumably is to allow the use of 
either of two levels of a test with a pupil in a 
grade bordering those in which a given level of 
test would ordinarily be used. For example, a 
pupil in grade 6 might be tested with either 
Level 3 or Level 4. 

To emphasize the lack of comparability of 
these converted scores from test to test, we 
need only note that on the reading test the con- 
verted score corresponding to the soth per- 
centile for the ninth grade population is 280, 


while that for the mathematics test for the 
twelfth grade population is 278. 

The unequal units of increase in converted 
scores from grade to grade for a specific test 
illustrate the lack of longitudinal meaning of 
these derived scores. Table 1 presents incre- 
ments expressed in converted score units for 
the median student from grades 4 through r4. 
These increments are approximate and were 
linearly interpolated from Tables Dr to D24 in 
the Technical Report. 


Table + 


Increments in Converted Score Units 
of Median Scores on STEP Tests 


Grade 

Test $356 Zip B® do i1 33 :3 3X4 
Reading AT E E A TT 6 4 12 6 
Writing Ome ee Nng à 6 4 10 3 
Astening SOLS TUUM 3:4 tr ahs 
Social Studies 8 s MNT s 4 D 8 4 X 
Science 10 H MRTIMUSUMS s o y 
Mathematics 8 Tee. D 3 s 4. 


Thus, the typical or soth percentile student 
on the reading test gains 10 converted scale 
units from grade 6 to grade 7 but gains no units 
from grade 13 to grade 14. On the writing test, 
the typical student gains 10 units from grade 4 
to grade 5 but none from grade 6 to grade 7. 

The authors have not claimed normative sig- 
nificance for the converted score scales, but 
some type of normative standards are essential 
for making comparisons of growth along the 
same scale. For the STEP battery, any com- 
parison of growth or gains in scores from level 
to level, even for the same test, will be mean- 
ingless. There is no way of plotting successive 
annual profiles on the same cumulative chart, 
and of noting areas in which score gains are 
relatively large or small, as can be done with 
other achievement batteries. 

Comparable scales are obviously needed for 
satisfactory measurement and portrayal of 
progress or growth in test achievement. With- 
out such scales, there is little point in retaining 
the same battery organization over several lev- 
els. The inclusion of the present “Converted 
Score Scales” in the test manual, together with 
the sequential character of the tests, gives the 
impression of continuity of measurement, even 
though no real continuity exists. The inclusion 
of the scales and the sequential feature defi- 
nitely appear to give substance to the attractive 
promise so easily inferred from the test title. 
The publishers of STEP have undoubtedly 
been unaware of the ethical implications of 
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these facts, but this is something to which they 
should give serious consideration. 

THE “TRYOUT” AND NORMS SAMPLES AND 
THE NORMS PRESENTED. The following recom- 
mendation is listed as essential in Technical 
Recommendations for Achievement Tests:? 
“Norms should be based on a well-planned sam- 
ple rather than on data collected primarily on 
the basis of availability. Where data are used 
on an ‘availability’ basis of selection, informa- 
tion concerning their representativeness or pos- 
sible bias should be reported.” 

The STEP authors apparently planned care- 
fully the sample on which data were to be col- 
lected for tryout and normative purposes. It 
appears that they attempted to obtain a repre- 
sentative sampling of schools and colleges 
throughout the country. However, their final 
samples were based on those schools willing to 
administer the tests. This well planned sample 
then immediately becomes an “availability” 
sample and, although the schools tested in the 
norms sample are listed in the Technical Report, 
there has been no attempt made to assess possible 
biases resulting from the basis of selection. We 
should know just what types of schools were 
oversampled and undersampled in the norma- 
tive group. There exist good weighting tech- 
niques which can be applied to data of these 
kind to correct for over- and under-representa- 
tion. The test publishers might have used the 
techniques of opinion and questionnaire sur- 
veyors who assay their nonrespondents to de- 
termine how they differ from respondents and 
use this knowledge to correct the data obtained 
from the respondents. 

It is not clear from the description in the 
Technical Report whether or not the normative 
samples were actually drawn from nine regions 
of the United States or from only the four rep- 
resented in Table 9. Even so, the data in this 
table indicate that the sampling is far from rep- 
resentative with respect to the four regions. 

The attempt to adjust the norms by weight- 
ing the data obtained from the colleges is lauda- 
tory. However, it would appear that the sample 
was severely under-representative of large col- 
leges and universities. Therefore, the weighting 
procedure may still have resulted in an under- 
representation of larger institutions. 

Another criticism is that the number of 

2 Technical Recommendations for Achievement Tests. Pre- 
pared by the Committees on Test Standards of the American 
Educational Research Association and the National Council on 


Measurements Used in Education. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Research Association, 1955. Pp. 36. * 


schools represented in the sample is small. The 
test authors wisely point out that the unit of 
sampling for norming purposes is properly the 
school rather than the pupil, and they present a 
description of how they sampled from the 
schools indicating a willingness to test. Norms 
for school means are needed especially when the 
tests are used for evaluation of a school’s edu- 
cational program. Here it is the school rather 
than the individual pupil that is being compared 
with others, and the evaluation is properly 
based on the average achievement of all pupils 
at a given level in the school. However, it is 
quite evident that a sample of only 50 schools 
does not provide a stable basis for establishing 
a school norm, The score of an individual pupil 
must be interpreted in terms of its position in 
the distribution of scores of all pupils on the 
same test in the same grade. The mean score on 
a given test in a given grade for a given school 
must likewise be interpreted in terms of its re- 
lationship to the distribution of such means for 
all schools in the population. Norms for school 
means are, therefore, highly desirable. How- 
ever, quite obviously one cannot distinguish re- 
liably between the 98th and goth percentiles in 
a sample of only 42 cases, nor can one secure 
stable estimates of population percentiles from 
samples of this size, 

The absence of comparable scales for the 
STEP materials makes it particularly impor- 
tant that the within-grade percentile norms be 
highly stable and comparable from grade to 
grade, since it is only through the percentile 
norms that any kind of grade to grade compari- 
sons of pupil achievement may be made. To in- 
sure highest comparability or to reduce to a 
minimum the sampling variance of grade to 
grade differences in percentiles, the same 
schools or school systems should have been used 
at all levels from grades 4 to 12. Instead, there 
are no two successive grades for which the 
STEP norms are based on exactly the same 
schools, while the samples for the different lev- 
els presumably do not overlap at all. The result, 
to take an extreme instance, is that on one test 
the 98th percentile for one grade level is lower 
than that for the preceding grade (science test, 
grades 11 and 12). In fact, on the science test 
the normative sample 11th graders rather con- 
sistently scored higher than the 12th graders. 

The Technical Report states that when the 
norms program was completed, several ambigu- 
ous items were found in the designated Form 
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1B of the writing test, and it was decided to 
withhold publication of this form. As a conse- 
quence, the manual goes on, Form 1B could not 
be equated to Form 1A. However, the authors 
judge that the present norms are appropriate 
for Form 1A and for a revised Form 1B and 
state, “A possible unreliability attributable to 
item ambiguity should not greatly alter a norms 
distribution.” The norms and revised Form 1B 
should be thoroughly studied before publication 
and resulting judgments based upon data. 

Norms are reported for fall testing only; 
there are none for spring testing; and no indi- 
cation is given of the distribution of the schools 
with reference to the time (month in school 
year) at which the tests were administered. 

In presenting the norm tables in the manuals 
for interpreting scores, the authors give a pair 
of percentiles for each score interval instead 
of the usual single percentile. This pair of per- 
centiles represents roughly one standard error 
of measurement above and below the midpoint 
of the interval in which it appears. The authors 
hope that this form of presentation will encour- 
age more realistic interpretations of scores. A 
better procedure would give an exact percentile 
score but indicate the band of error associated 
with it. From the tables presented by the test 
publishers, the test user may do his own inter- 
polation and select a score which may not be the 
best estimate of the individual's percentile rank. 
This will be most likely to happen if the scores 
are to be recorded on school cumulative records 
rather than on STEP profile sheets. 

Incidentally, in the absence of comparable 
continuous scales, the STEP authors recom- 
mend the use of independent percentile scales 
at each grade level for the plotting of profiles 
of individual achievement. The use of per- 
centiles in plotting profiles is a good idea, but 
not the use of percentile scales. Much better 
would have been the use of normalized equiper- 
centile scales for the various tests, along which 
the percentiles are spaced as in the normal dis- 
tribution. The use of percentile scales makes 
the difference between a soth and a 51st per- 
centile performance look as large or as impor- 
tant as a 98th-99th percentile difference, which 
is obviously misleading. The Technical Recom- 
mendations for Achievement Tests recom- 
mends as very desirable that such profiles be 
plotted on the normal probability scale. 

THE STANDARDIZATION PROCESS. The test 
items for the STEP battery were written by 
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educators with the help of the test technicians 
of the Educational Testing Service. After a 
pool of appropriate test items has been written, 
the process of standardizing a test becomes es- 
sentially statistical. The procedures followed by 
the test development experts of ETS leave 
much to be desired. It is to the credit of the 
ETS people that they have described in the 
Technical Report the procedures they used in 
standardizing the STEP battery. However, 
some examples of procedures not to their credit 
in addition to those already discussed are illus- 
trated in the following: The pretesting of the 
items for reading, writing, listening, and science 
was carried out in October of 1955 ; the pretest- 
ing program for mathematics and social stud- 
ies was conducted in January of 1956. For some 
unspecified reason, the tryout tests were not ad- 
ministered to students in a consistent pattern of 
grades. For example, Level 1 of the science test 
was administered in grades 11 and 13; Level 2, 
in grades 8, 11, and 12; Level 3, in grades 5, 8, 
and 11; and Level 4, in grades 5 and 8. For 
mathematics and social studies, the testing pat- 
tern was as follows: Level 1 in grades 10, 13, 
and 14; Level 2 in grades 7, 9, 12, and 13; 
Level 3 in grades 5, 7, 9, 11; and Level 4 in 
grades 4, 6, and 8. The reading, writing, and 
listening tests were administered according to 
a pattern of one level per grade as follows: 
Level 1 in grade 13; Level 2 in grade 11; Level 
3 in grade 8; and Level 4 in grade 5. The pur- 
poses served by this pattern of testing are un- 
clear. It would appear to complicate unneces- 
sarily the problem of equating the tests. 
Although there were many more students 
tested, the item analyses for the science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies tests were based on 
100 case random samples for each pretest form 
and each grade in which they were adminis- 
tered. The item analyses for the reading, writ- 
ing, and listening tests were based on 200 case 
samples. These samples were divided into high- 
scoring and low-scoring halves on the basis of 
total score on the test. Then the item’s difficulty 
in the grades for which it was intended and its 
increase in difficulty both from grade to grade 
and from the low-scoring to the high-scoring 
sample within a grade was determined. In the 
light of the further statistical computation and 
the shifting of items to match forms, it appears 
that samples of 100 were probably not large 
enough to give stable estimates of item di fficulty. 
The manual states that the items for each level 
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of each test finally were chosen to conform as 
closely as possible to a desired distribution of 
item difficulties for the midgrade for which the 
level was designed, and alternate forms of the 
same level were constructed with similar dis- 
tributions of item difficulties in order to mini- 
mize differences between them with respect to 
the ranges of ability measured. It would have 
been desirable to try out cross-validating sam- 
ples with these alternate form items to deter- 
mine whether or not the desired distributions 
had been obtained. This becomes particularly 
important when one considers the size of sam- 
ples on which the item statistics were based. 
Another argument for cross validation of item 
difficulties is that difficulties may shift from try- 
out form to finished test. The position of- an 
item in a test may affect its difficulty even 
though all students attempt all items. Ttems 
moved from context in an experimental form to 
a new context in a final form sometimes show 
changed difficulty values. 

HORIZONTAL EQUATING. In the horizontal 
equating (equating of Forms A and B) of the 
reading, writing, listening, and science tests, lin- 
ear conversions were derived by defining as 
equivalent equal standard scores on pairs of 
forms at the same level. The weakness of this 
procedure is the need to make the assumption 
that the true score distributions for the two tests 
have similar shapes and that there is a linear re- 
lationship between the two series of scores. If the 
reliabilities of the two tests differ, then the stand- 
ard score method introduces error since the dis- 
tribution of true scores will be different. In this 
case; the standard scores should be adjusted 
or weighted by the respective reliability co- 
efficients. There was evidently no testing of the 
adequacy or of the degree to which the tests 
met these assumptions, and, in fact, the relia- 
bility coefficients of Form B have not yet been 
computed, As Flanagan points out in his chap- 
ter on “Units, Scores, and Norms” in Lind- 
quist's Educational Measurement, the equiper- 
centile method is probably a more satisfactory 
procedure for this type of equating than is the 
standard score method. 

VERTICAL EQUATING. The vertical equating 
procedure used with Form A appears to be ade- 
quate. However, the test authors state that al- 
though only the A forms were used for vertical 


8 Franacan, Joun C. Chap. 17, “Units, Scores, and Norms,” 
T5. 695-763. In Educational Measurement. Edited by E. F. 

indquist. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
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equating the B forms were vertically equated 
automatically because the B forms had been 
horizontally equated to the A forms. This is a 
risky assumption since the amount of error in- 
troduced in each of the equating procedures is 
considerable, and this error is very likely to be 
compounded as one moves through two or more 
equating procedures. 

HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL COMPARABILITY 
OF DIFFICULTY OF THE TESTS. Much emphasis 
in the STEP materials is placed on educational 
progress as measured by the battery. Presum- 
ably one wants to make test-retest comparisons 
as well as horizontal comparisons within the 
battery, and it is unfortunate that the necessary 
information to do this is not made available. 
For example, a discussion of equivalence of the 
forms on page 11 of the Technical Report 
points out and Table 2 on page 12 indicates that 
Form rA of both the listening and the science 
tests are quite different from Form 1B with re- 
spect to the ceiling of ability measured by the al- 
ternate forms. The authors state that additional 
information about the equivalence of the forms 
will be provided by correlational analyses. These 
analyses should have been done before the bat- 
tery was published. It would also have been de- 
sirable for the authors to present the actual dis- 
tributions for the norms groups, so that one 
might evaluate the adequacy of the difficulty 
level of the tests for the various grades. From 
evidence presented, it would appear that per- 
haps all the tests are too difficult at the fourth 
grade level. In addition, the mathematics test at 
all levels may be too difficult, especially so in 
grades 4-10. 

RELIABILITY. Reliabilities were determined 
on the basis of internal consistency analyses, 
and only for Form A. The fact that test-retest 
or alternate form correlations have not been 
obtained indicates the haste with which these 
materials were prepared for publication. Since 
each test, as published, consists of two 35- 
minute subtests, it would have been desirable 
to correlate these two halves as another estimate 
of reliability. The authors' statement that only 
the Form A tests were analyzed but that 
the results should characterize the Form B 
tests reasonably well since the A and B forms 
are very similar in content may illustrate one 
attempt to justify premature publication. The 
procedures used in computing Kuder-Rich- 
ardson formula 20 also indicate the hurried 
way in which the standardization process was 
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completed. In computing the formula 20, 
which is a function of total score and item 
statistics, the authors used total score statistics 
based on all students in the norms group for 
the grade, whereas the item statistics were 
based on 100 case samples drawn at random 
from the total group tested for the grade. Such 
estimation procedures are permissible in ex- 
ploration of the characteristics of a test before 
publication but are somewhat contrived when 
presented as final in a published manual. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. The ad- 
vertising materials publicizing STEP empha- 
size its promise for continuous measurement of 
central learnings in six achievement areas from 
grades 4 through 14. However, the promise of 
continuous measurement cannot be fulfilled by 
the information presently provided by the 
STEP authors, since the continuous score sys- 
tem and norms are inadequate. If the attempt to 
develop a system of scores providing for com- 
parability of measures from year to year had 
been successful, the “fixed” pattern of testing 
adopted throughout the STEP series would 
have been justifiable. But the failure of the con- 
version system defeats the purpose of the in- 
flexible testing pattern which disallows meas- 
urement of specific skills that are an important 
part of instruction in some grades but not in 
others. As a result of these failures, STEP is 
not very satisfactory for use even where re- 
peated measurement is not a requirement. 

It is recommended that STEP be used only 
in large school systems and on an experimental 
basis. It might be adopted in such schools if the 
test content appears to sample that deemed ap- 
propriate by school personnel and if the school 
system is able and willing to standardize (deter- 
mine reliability, establish norms, etc.) on the 
local level. Of course, in this situation adequate 
national norms will still be lacking. 

The concept of comparable continuous meas- 
urement of educational development over a 
span of school grades is an excellent one. Un- 
fortunately, the STEP publishers have been 
unable to produce a measurement system which 
adequately exploits the concept. 


J Counsel Psychol 5:73-4 sp '58. Laurence 
Siegel. * The potential user of STEP may be 
dismayed by the substantial variety of materials 
he will be required to purchase and to manipu- 
late. Consider an order for materials to satisfy 
the requirements of a high school testing pro- 


gram wherein roo students are to be examined 
simultaneously. First, one would need 700 test 
booklets equally divided among the equivalent 
forms for each of the achievement areas at level 
2. This amounts to 16 different kinds of book- 
lets. Perhaps a single scoring stencil for each of 
the forms of the six objective subtests would 
suffice (12 more items). Add a handbook for 
scoring essays, answer sheets, a set of direc- 
tions for administering and scoring the area 
subtests, and you have nine additional kinds of 
objects to manipulate. Throw in six manuals 
for interpreting area scores, pads of score dis- 
tribution sheets and a technical manual for good 
measure and you have 47 different kinds of 
material. In spite of the fact that each of these 
is carefully planned and serves a useful pur- 
pose, the sheer number of items of testing mate- 
rials is apt to be a trifle bewildering. The relia- 
bility coefficients thus far available for STEP 
are based upon internal analyses; i.e., they re- 
late only to subtest homogeneity. Applications 
of Kuder-Richardson formula 20 yielded sat- 
isfactory coefficients for all subtests at all lev- 
els. In the absence of correlational data between 
test and retest scores, the manual offers no re- 
assurance regarding the stability of STEP 
scores. A more serious omission, at the present 
time, however, is the lack of correlational data 
between the alternate forms of each subtest. 
Every set of alternate forms was designed with 
a view toward equivalence, insofar as possible 
within the limits imposed by the original pool of 
items. Thus, it is probably safe to assume that 
correlations between forms would be high. 
These data are, however, much needed and the 
Technical Report indicates that they will be 
forthcoming in a Supplement. Validity coeffi- 
cients for STEP are not yet available. The se- 
ries possesses obvious content validity resulting 
from the careful preliminary work involving 
the definition of objectives of the battery and 
the structure of items which preceded the ac- 
tual item-writing process. Furthermore, all 
items included in STEP survived a discrimina- 
tory analysis against the criterion of total sub- 
test score. There is little question but that the 
series will have demonstrated validity against 
appropriate external criteria when such studies 
are done. At present, however, one can only 
wonder about the comparative validity of a 
measure like STEP (unique in the measure- 
ment of applications) in comparison to other 
instruments measuring rote memory. * The 
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care with which the normative samples were se- 
lected and resultant data are presented is im- 
pressive. Just one of the commendable features 
of the percentile norms provided for STEP is 
the listing of conversions from score interval 
to a "percentile band" rather than to the usual 
single percentile value. * an achievement bat- 
tery meriting a good deal more than superficial 
consideration by persons responsible for test- 
ing programs at all educational levels. STEP 
is not just another series of achievement tests. 
The battery focuses upon measurement of ap- 
plications of knowledge rather than upon mere 
possession of knowledge and to this extent gets 
at a basic objective of the educational process. 
Certain criticisms of STEP are all too obvious. 
The publication of the battery really should 
have been accompanied by data supporting the 
stability and validity of subtest scores. This 
comment is not to be construed as an expression 
of doubt concerning either the fact that these 
data will shortly be available or the likelihood 
that they will meet the usual requirements for 
reliability and validity. Until the data are avail- 
able, however, STEP is still a bit of an un- 
known. This temporary deficiency is quite 
minor in view of the over-all excellence of the 
battery. The careful preliminary groundwork 
laid by the many educators and members of the 
publisher's professional staff engaged in a co- 
operative endeavor yielded powerful dividends. 
STEP is a superior battery on all counts rang- 
ing from the technical aspects of construction 
to the matter of preparation of test booklets 
and readable manuals. The wealth of materials 
necessary to administer and interpret the bat- 
tery will frighten some people off, and will 
cause others to spend more than the usual 
amount of time in preliminary study of the se- 
ries before attempting to administer it. The lat- 
ter group will find that their additional efforts 
have been well rewarded. 


For reviews by John S. Diekhoff, John M. 
Stalnaker, and Louis C. Zahner of the essay 
lest, see 206. For reviews by Charlotte Croon 
Davis, John M. Stalnaker, and Louis C. Zahner 
of the writing test, see 207. For reviews by Paul 
L. Dressel, Gordon Fifer, and Tom A. Lamke 
of the mathematics test, see 438. For reviews 
by E. F. Lindquist and Irving Lorge of the 
listening test, see 578. For reviews by Eric F. 
Gardner, James R. Hobson, and Stephen Wise- 
man of the reading test, see 653. For reviews 


by Palmer O. Johnson, Julian C. Stanley, and 
Robert M. W. Travers of the science test, see 
716. For reviews by Richard E. Gross, S. A. 
Rayner, and Ralph W. Tyler of the social stud- 
ies test, see 792. 
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*Stanford Achievement Test [1953 Revision]. 
Grades 1.9-3.5, 3-4, 5-6, 7-9; 1923-56; tests in arith- 
metic, reading, science, study skills, and social studies 
available as separates; IBM for grades 5-0; Forms J 
C53), K (C53), L (54), M (55), N (756) ; IBM 
scored Forms JM ('53), KM ('53), LM ('54); 4 
levels; directions booklet (53) for each level; 2¢ per 
profile ('53) ; 4€ per pupil record blank; postage extra 
(specimen sets postpaid) ; Truman L. Kelley, Richard 
Madden, Eric F. Gardner, Lewis M. Terman, and 
Giles M. Ruch; World Book Co. * 
4) PRIMARY BATTERY. Grades 1.9-3.5; 1923-56; 6 
scores: paragraph meaning, word meaning, spelling, 
arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic computation, total; 
5 forms; $2.95 per 35 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; 
(110) minutes in 3 sessions. 
b) ELEMENTARY BATTERY. Grades 3-4; 1953-56; 7 
scores: same as for Primary Battery plus language; 
5 forms; $3.50 per 35 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; 
(175) minutes in 5 sessions. 
C) INTERMEDIATE BATTERY. Grades 5-6; 1023-56; 50€ 
per specimen set of any one test, 

1) Complete Battery. 10 scores: same as for Elemen- 

tary Battery plus social studies, science, study skills ; 

5 forms; $5.80 per 35 tests; 213(260) minutes in 6 

sessions. 

2) Partial Battery. 7 scores: same as for Elemen- 

tary Battery; 2 editions; hand scored edition: 5 

forms; $4.75 per 35 tests; IBM scored edition: 3 

forms; $6.25 per 35 tests; $4.25 per 35 sets of IBM 

answer sheets; 138(170) minutes in 4 sessions. 
d) ADVANCED BATTERY. Grades 7-9; 1923-56; 50¢ per 
specimen set of any one test. 

1) Complete Battery, 10 scores: same as for Com- 

plete Intermediate Battery; 5 forms; $5.80 per 35 

tests; 213(260) minutes in 6 sessions. 

2) Partial Battery. 7 scores: same as for Partial In- 

termediate Battery; 2 editions; hand scored edition: 

5 forms; $4.75 per 35 tests; JBM scored edition: 3 

forms ; $6.25 per 35 tests; $3.75 per 35 sets of IBM 

answer sheets; 138(170) minutes in 4 sessions. 
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N. L. Gace, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The present edition of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test has batteries at four levels: primary, 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced. Each 
battery contains from five to nine tests: two 
reading tests (paragraph meaning and word 
meaning), spelling, language, two arithmetic 
tests (reasoning and computation), social stud- 
ies, science, and study skills. Each battery is 
published in five forms: J, K, L, M, and N. 

If we multiply the number of tests in each 
battery by five and sum the products, we find 
134 separate tests comprising the putative sub- 
ject of this review. Since all these tests cannot 
be satisfactorily examined without sinking our 
review under the sheer bulk of material, some 
sampling is necessary. Accordingly, the re- 
viewer has focussed primarily on Form J, 
which will probably be most widely used. 

Another circumstance deserves mention in 
characterizing the task of reviewing any major 
present-day battery of general achievement 
tests for the elementary school. Developing, 
publishing, and marketing achievement bat- 
teries like the Stanford is a massive venture. 
"Thousands of dollars and many years out of 
professional lives must be invested. We can be 
sure that school systems in their turn pay out 
correspondingly great sums of money for such 
tests. Merely on economic grounds, we are deal- 
ing with no mean undertaking. And in educa- 
tional terms—the importance of such tests in 
the schooling of millions of children—we have 
a manifestly serious matter at hand. 


Finally, we must realize that a full review 
requires that the present battery be com- 
pared with its chief rivals: the California 
Achievement Tests, the Coordinated Scales of 
Attainment, the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the Sequen- 
tial Tests of Educational Progress, and the 
SRA Achievement Series. To look at the Stan- 
ford by itself would be like evaluating the Ford 
apart from the Chevrolet or Plymouth. Yet 
each of the competing batteries also contains 
several tests, in several forms, at several levels, 
For example, the Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress contain seven tests, in two 
forms, at four levels, for a total of 56 separate 
sets of material, disregarding the various sub- 
tests. Making such comparisons would balloon 
our task to proportions unmanageable by the 
present reviewer. This review will not achieve 
such ideal scope. 

In this review, we assume that the most im- 
portant basis for judging an achievement test 
is its content, including the form of the items. 
Insofar as the content is found wanting, the 
other virtues of the test cannot help. But good 
content justifies concern with the test's relia- 
bility, administrability, and interpretability. Let 
us look at the Stanford from each of these an- 
gles in turn. 

CONTENT. The content “was selected on the 
basis of recent analysis of contemporary text- 
books, courses of study, and professional litera- 
ture in the various fields. Each item proposed 
for use in the preliminary editions was care- 
fully checked for its currency in the schools to- 
day. All content has been subjected to rigorous 
pre-publication experimentation in scores of 
schools throughout the country. * Due con- 
sideration is given to recent trends in curricu- 
lar emphases and teaching methods. In particu- 
lar, the authors have recognized the trend to- 
ward the teaching of meanings or understand- 
ings, rather than mere factual knowledge.” 
Does the content show that all this work paid 
off? 

First, the paragraph meaning test. In all bat- 
teries, this test consists of short paragraphs 
with one, two, or three words or phrases miss- 
ing near the end. The pupil chooses among 
four alternatives for each of the words omitted 
from the paragraph. This technique differs 
from another often used, namely, having sepa- 
rate multiple choice questions about the para- 
graph. The Stanford method seems superior in 
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that it puts a problem more intrinsic to the para- 
graph, as against the somewhat after-the-fact 
flavor of questions posed after the paragraph 
has been completely read. The Stanford test's 
approach requires that the proper word be fitted 
into the paragraph itself; in the questions- 
asked-after-the-paragraph-approach, the ques- 
tions may get at points which seem unimportant 
to the reader and require that he look back into 
the paragraph. The Stanford procedure seems 
more lifelike. 

The second test is on word meaning. Here 
the pupil picks that one of four words which 
will complete the sentence best. Even at the 
primary level, the problems are entirely verbal 
and printed, rather than consisting partly 
of pictures or of orally stated problems. Each 
item takes the form of a sentence. The more 
frequently used technique is to present one 
word, or a phrase in which the word is em- 
bedded, and ask the pupil to choose which of 
four words has most nearly the same (or some- 
times the opposite) meaning. The Stanford 
form again seems more palatable, logically a bit 
more complex, and probably also factorially 
more complex. In many of these vocabulary 
items, there is an element of problem solving 
which is absent from vocabulary tests in the 
more usual form. To the reviewer, the problem- 
posing complexion of these vocabulary items 
seems all to the good, i.e., closer to the way in 
which words are used outside of tests. But, do 
word meaning or vocabulary test materials 
properly belong in an achievement test? Do 
pupils in present-day elementary schools actu- 
ally study vocabulary, or word meaning, as 
such? Or do they acquire their vocabulary in- 
directly in the course of other learning in and 
out of school ? Vocabulary test items are almost 
universally used in tests of so-called intelli- 
gence. This fact implies that vocabulary is not 
explicitly taught, is not an objective at which 
instruction is directly aimed. Note that some re- 
cent tests of achievement, such as the Sequen- 
tial Tests of Educational Progress, have no 
vocabulary section ; such tests measure vocabu- 
lary, of course, but only as embedded in the 
kinds of knowledge and understanding which 
Schools teach. If a pupil's performance in 
"word meaning" is low, we should not infer 
that he needs to be taught vocabulary directly. 
That would amount to attacking a symptom. A 
richer intake of reading and cultural stimula- 
tion would get at causes. And these are implied 


by other reading exercises more cogently than 
by vocabulary tests. 

Spelling is the third subtest at all levels. In 
the two lower levels, the teacher dictates the 
words; at the higher levels, multiple choice 
items are used. The former procedure im- 
presses the reviewer as having greater validity. 
Certainly it comes closer to the way in which 
spelling is taught and informally tested in the 
classroom. The multiple choice technique of 
testing spelling ability is easier to score. And it 
probably yields scores that correlate as high as 
.7 or .8 with spelling measured by the dictation 
method. Neither of these facts should be al- 
lowed to counter its less realistic quality. We 
want pupils to be able to write their own words 
with correct spelling; we care somewhat less 
whether they can recognize correct spellings 
among incorrect ones of the same word. That 
is, we want them to spell correctly primarily 
when they write, and only secondarily when 
they proofread. Correlations as high as .9 still 
permit two variables to have considerably dif- 
ferent correlations with a third variable. Sup- 
pose our hypothetical third variable were tend- 
ency to spell correctly in out of school writing. 
The reviewer's expectation is that the dictation 
method would have importantly higher validity 
against such a criterion, even if the multiple 
choice spelling test correlated .9 with the dicta- 
tion test. Here is one respect in which the ma- 
chine scorable answer sheet has had a regret- 
table influence. If it is worth the trouble to have 
nonmachine scorable spelling tests at the pri- 
mary and elementary levels, the reviewer should 
argue that this is also worth doing at the inter- 
mediate and advanced levels. 

The language test appears next in all bat- 
teries except the primary. This consists of 2- 
choice items on an apparently judicious choice 
of topics in capitalization, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and diction. Presumably because this is 
the only test that uses 2-choice items, the au- 
thors here introduce the correction-for-guess- 
ing formula, 2R + O — T, an algebraic equiv- 
alent of the better known R — W formula. 
Since there are no instructions against guessing 
in this test, all papils may answer all items ; if 
so, the formula is useless. That is, R and 
R — W scores will correlate perfectly. If in- 
structions against “wild guessing" were pre- 
sented in this test, as they are in others, the au- 
thors would probably call forth a response set 
of willingness-to-guess-or-take-a-chance. This 
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response set would probably result in reliable 
variance, but whether it would be relevant to 
what the test is intended to measure is question- 
able. Perhaps, in the next edition, the authors 
ought to instruct pupils to answer all questions, 
guessing if necessary. Such instructions would 
eliminate the response set and allow doing away 
with the R — W formula. The scoring formula 
may impress school people favorably. But if 
pupils answer all items, since they are not told 
not to guess, the formula has no effect and be- 
comes a spurious way to increase sales appeal. 
Will not teachers accept a 2-choice test without 
a scoring formula if its rationale is explained ? 

The next two tests, Arithmetic Reasoning 
and Arithmetic Computation, consist of brief, 
disconnected problems. At the primary level, 
the first few problems are presented pictorially ; 
answers are indicated by X marks or by being 
written in, At the intermediate and advanced 
levels, the answers are chosen from four alter- 
natives plus a “not given” alternative. The 
“reasoning” problems draw upon a variety of 
contexts meaningful to pupils at the respective 
grade levels. But it is doubtful that “reasoning” 
is elicited by some of these items; e.g., “A foot 
is how many inches?” “Which of these figures 
is a square?” Apart from such a fault, the tests 
appear to be well crafted exemplars of their 
kind. 

Here, however, we confront a problem that 
besets any user of these arithmetic tests and, to 
a lesser degree, the subsequent tests on social 
studies, science, and study skills. Does the par- 
ticular school, or classroom, attended by the 
pupils being tested teach the things included in 
these tests im the particular grades in which 
these tests have incorporated the material? 
Arithmetic achievement is particularly “cul- 
ture-bound" in the special sense of being de- 
pendent on the curriculum of the specific class- 
room. Pupils learn much about reading, word 
meaning, spelling, and even language in their 
out of school activities—at the library, watch- 
ing television, reading billboards, and convers- 
ing with their parents. But when it comes to 
arithmetic, they are stück with what their 
School offers them. If their school, for one rea- 
son or another, does not teach how to add frac- 
tions or multiply decimals in the grades to which 
the Stanford assigns these topics, there is sel- 
dom any other source from which they will 
have learned such things. Hence, pupils’ scores 
on these tests reflect the curriculum, especially 


the schedule according to which various topics 
are introduced in various grades, as much as 
the pupils’ learning ability. A pupil's achieve- 
ment here must be interpreted in the light of 
what his class has taken up. To judge the valid- 
ity of the content of the arithmetic tests, no 
outsider can help the teacher or curriculum co- 
ordinator. Only by taking these tests and me- 
ticulously comparing their content with what 
has been taught in one's classroom or school 
system can the staff of the school decide how 
"fair," valid, relevant, and appropriate these 
tests are for their pupils. 

Each of the three "content" or subject mat- 
ter tests—Social Studies (history, geography 
and civic education), Science, and Study Skills 
—consists of a pot pourri of items broadly 
sampling knowledge. It is hard to see how the 
first two of these tests reflect “the trend toward 
the teaching of meanings or understandings, 
rather than mere factual knowledge" to which 
the authors pay their respects in the manual. 
These tests are long enough to provide the sam- 
ples of knowledge necessary to attain substantial 
reliability in the sense of equivalence. But to 
judge their validity would again require pains- 
taking content analysis and comparisons with 
a school's own curriculum, 

RELIABILITY. Each manual presents split-half 
reliability coefficients corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula for each subject and each 
grade level for which a given battery is in- 
tended. Each of these is based on about 240 
pupils drawn at random from 34 school sys- 
tems. Along with these are presented the means, 
standard deviations, and standard errors of 
measurement. The 52 reliability coefficients 
range from .66 (for the arithmetic reasoning 
test in grade 1) to .96 (for the paragraph mean- 
ing test in grade 2), with a median value of ap- 
proximately .88; all but nine of the reliability 
coefficients are .85 or higher. As the authors 
point out, however, "pupils in a single class, 
School, or even school system would probably 
exhibit somewhat less variability in various 
tests than these samples of pupils from numer- 
ous systems, and hence might yield reliability 
coefficients slightly lower than those here re- 
ported." In these days of electronic computers, 
would it not be feasible to compute several 
dozen reliability coefficients, each based on an 
entire intact classroom, for each of those here 
presented, and then to report the medians of 
these distributions of reliability coefficients? It 
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certainly looks in any case as if reliability is 
high enough in most grade levels in most sub- 
tests to insure that the tests sample adequately 
the domain of pupil achievement which they do 
sample. To put it another way, the subtests tap 
large enough samples of whatever they meas- 
ure that we should not expect confusing fluc- 
tuations in pupils’ scores from one form to an- 
other. 

A more direct means of estimating the relia- 
bility of these tests in the sense of their ade- 
quacy as samples would have been to report the 
correlations between one form and another. It 
is difficult, however, to administer more than 
one form of these lengthy batteries to the same 
pupils. The inferences we can make from cor- 
rected split-half coefficients are probably safe 
enough to make such a burdensome procedure 
unnecessary. 

ADMINISTRABILITY. The directions to the 
teacher for giving these tests and to the pupil 
for taking them seem to be quite clear and com- 
plete. Time limits seem ample to allow all pupils 
to attempt all items. Speed will be a factor in 
the performance of only the exceptionally slow 
pupil. The format of the test booklets, the scor- 
ing keys, and various accessory materials for 
making profiles of individual and group scores 
seem efficient and attractive without the gaudy, 
distracting, multicolor *fanciness" which seems 
to have appealed to some test publishers in re- 
cent years. 

INTERPRETABILITY. The authors properly 
make much of the fact that they offer modal-age 
grade norms for each of the subtests at each of 
the four levels. Such norms indicate the grade 
level of the pupils who attain a given average 
raw score on the test, using only that 65 per 
cent or so of the pupils who are in the grade 
which is typical for their age. Pupils in grades 
higher or lower than is typical for their age are 
omitted from the modal-age grade norms. Such 
norms make possible comparisons of an in- 
dividual pupil's achievement with the achieve- 
ment of the other pupils with whom he should 
most properly be compared. Total-group grade 
norms are also furnished; these are based on 
the performance of all the pupils in a given 
grade, including the accelerated and retarded. 
Again with good justification, it is recom- 
mended that total-group grade norms be used 
to interpret average scores of a total class, 
school, or school system. 

In addition, percentile norms based on modal- 


age grade groups are furnished. These make 
possible comparisons between the scores of a 
pupil,and the scores of other pupils of the same 
grade status rather than those of pupils in other 
grades. Such percentile norms are given for 
several possible testing dates—e.g., for grades 
3.2, 3.5, and 3.8. As the manual wisely points 
out, “use of percentile norms tends to avoid 
erroneous inferences as to the desirability of 
effecting changes in grade placement, such as 
are sometimes drawn when a pupil's grade 
equivalents differ greatly from his actual grade 
placement. Percentiles have the further ad- 
vantage of being easy to explain to parents or 
other teachers. Although the advantages of per- 
centile norms are most apparent in the upper 
grades, it is becoming increasingly common to 
utilize this system for interpretation of scores 
at all levels." 

If this is so, why is the whole score interpre- 
tation system of the Stanford Achievement 
Test geared to the modal-age grade norm? At 
the end of each subtest in each battery, a table 
juxtaposes the modal-age grade equivalent next 
to each possible raw score, The “grade scores” 
can be then converted into total-group grade 
equivalents, percentile ranks, or age equiva- 
lents. If percentile norms are more meaning- 
ful to most of the test’s users, could they not 
have been substituted in these tables, as deter- 
mined for the modal-age grade level at which 
the given battery is most frequently used ? Then 
these percentile norms could have been made 
convertible, by appropriate tables, into the per- 
centile ranks for other modal-age grade groups, 
other grades, and other ages. This procedure 
would be especially feasible if there is a grade 
level at which the various batteries are most 
frequently administered, and this seems to be a 
reasonable supposition. In this way, the advan- 
tages of percentile norms could have been more 
readily obtained without sacrificing the advan- 
tages of the other types of norms and without 
continually suggesting to teachers and parents 
that about 40 per cent of their pupils are achiev- 
ing one or more grade levels too high or too low. 

The latter problem arises with special force 
at the upper limits of the advanced battery, in- 
tended for grades 7-9. Below the individual 
profile chart on the cover page of each test 
booklet appears the statement, “Grade equiva- 
lent values above 10.0 are extrapolated values 
and not to be interpreted as signifying the typi- 
cal performance of pupils of the indicated 
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grade placement.” According to the table in the 
manual presenting “Grade Scores Correspond- 
ing to Selected Percentiles for Modal-Age 
Groups—Advanced Battery,” nearly 50 per 
cent of all pupils tested in grade 9.8 will achieve 
grade scores of 10.0 or higher. For all these 
pupils, the grade scores represent a kind of 
mathematical fiction that becomes meaningful 
primarily in terms of percentile ranks, It is also 
likely that the grade scores become quite unreli- 
able for any of the batteries when pupils reach 
levels of achievement far above the grade levels 
to which the batteries were administered in the 
standardization program, Thus, the reviewer 
found one pupil in grade 6.2 who achieved 
grade scores of 9.3, 10.3, and 10.9 on the first 
three subtests of the Intermediate Battery and 
the next week achieved grade scores of 127, 
11.9, and 12.3 on the same subtests, respectively, 
of the Advanced Battery. Bright pupils who ap- 
proach the ceiling of one battery may get con- 
siderably higher grade scores on the next higher 
battery. But the percentile ranks of the pupil on 
the two batteries will not vary nearly so much. 

The reviewer wishes the publishers had fur- 
nished data on the intercorrelations among the 
subtests of the various batteries, Such intercor- 
relations would show the empirical relation- 
ships among achievements in various phases of 
the elementary school curriculum, apart from 
the logical or intellectual connections between 
them, and the ways in which the batteries might 
operate when used for predictive purposes in 
multiple regression equations. Reports on pre- 
dictive studies, which have surely been made by 
now with so widely used a battery as this, would 
also have been welcome. In one sense, at least, 
achievement tests yield useful information only 
insofar as they have predictive value. For many 
purposes, that is, we are interested in achieve- 
ment as a result of past experiences only inso- 
far as it permits us to predict grades, success, 
test performances, graduation, and the like. 
How scores on the Stanford are related to rural 
versus urban status, social class status, and 
regional, ethnic, and personality variables 
should be most useful information to farseeing 
users of these tests. To what extent the report- 
ing of such research should be a function of the 
test publisher, no one can say. But no one is in 
a more strategic position than the test's authors 
and publisher to furnish such educationally and 
socially consequential facts, 


CONCLUSION. All in all, the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test impresses this reviewer as a useful, 
plodding, dependable workhorse that can serve 
the middle-of-the-road school system well. Its 
content represents no thought provoking or 
imaginative innovations, from the standpoint 
of what leaders in. curriculum development 
might nowadays desire. The well made criti- 
cisms of the previous edition, to the effect that 
it embodied outmoded conceptions of objectives 
in social studies and science, have had only a 
little, if any, discernible effect on the present 
edition ; these tests still deal with miscellaneous 
knowledge rather than with problem solving 
skills, critical understandings, and applications 
of learning. The authors have perhaps been too 
cautious about getting too far ahead of the 
schools, with the possible consequence that they 
may be holding many schools back from ad- 
vances which might with more encouragement 
be made. Tests and curricula interact, of course, 
and the tests cannot carry the burden of curric- 
ular progress by themselves. But the Stanford is 
perhaps not taking its rightful share of the 
leadership role to which decades of use in 
American schools have made it heir, 


For reviews by Paul R. Hanna (with Claude 
E. Norcross) and Virgil E. Herrick of the pre- 
vious edition, see 4:25; for reviews by Walter 
W. Cook and Ralph C. Preston, see 3:18. For 
a review by Robert L. Burch of the previous 
edition of the arithmetic test, see 4:419. For a 
review by Helen M. Robinson of the reading 
test, see 657; for a review by James R. Hobson 
of the previous edition, see 4:555; for a review 
by Margaret G. McKim, see 3:503. For reviews 
by Robert Ebel and Ruth M. Strang of the 
study skills test, see 700. For reviews by 
Bertram Epstein and Paul E. Kambly of an 
earlier edition of the science test, see 4:593. For 
a review by Harry D. Berg of the social studies 
fest, see 799; for a review by Ray G. Wood of 
an earlier edition, see 3:595. 


[26] 

*Test for High School Entrants: [National 
Achievement Tests]. High school entrants; 1945-57; 
5 scores: English, reading comprehension, arithmetic, 
general information, total; Forms A ('54, identical 
with test copyrighted in 1947 except for Item 42, Part 
4), B (’s7, identical with test copyrighted in 1951 ex- 
cept for minor changes) ; manual (’53, identical with 
manual copyrighted in 1947) ; directions sheet (A, 47; 
B, '51) ; $3 per 25 tests; 25¢ per manual; soé per 
Specimen set; postage extra; 40(50) minutes; Lester 
D. Crow and Alice Crow; Acorn Publishing Co. * 
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jacos S. Orreans, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Nevada Southern Regional Division, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

The 4-page manual lists the purposes of this 
test as follows: (a) "To predict probable suc- 
cess in high school.” (b) “To assist in planning 
the program of the incoming high school pupil." 
(c) “To aid in the diagnosis of individual dif- 
ficulties or weaknesses." The test is, then, 
clearly intended as a predictive and diagnostic 
instrument. The manual, however, while it con- 
tains paragraphs on curriculum validity and re- 
liability, presents no evidence to the effect that 
the test has any predictive value. Despite such 
lack of evidence, the authors offer these sug- 
gestions under the heading “Using the Test 
Results": 

For promotional purposes it is suggested that the 
percentile equivalents for the entire test be used. For 
example, any pupil whose total score falls below 58 
(the lowest 10%) probably is unready for promotion 
to high school. 

For the classification of pupils upon entrance to high 
school, it is suggested that those pupils whose scores 
in any part of the test fall in the lowest 25% should be 
scheduled for simple or remedial work in the respec- 
tive subjects. 

The high school entrants whose scores fall within 
the middle 5096 probably are sufficiently alike in their 
learning power that they may be grouped together for 
teaching purposes. 

"Those pupils whose scores in the respective parts of 
the test or in the entire test are found to fall within 
the highest 25% probably are ready for an enriched 
curriculum or for special honors classes. Those schools 
in which various curriculums are offered to meet dif- 
fering ability levels will find the test helpful as a means 
of assisting pupils in the selection of courses that ap- 
pear to be best fitted to their demonstrated power to 
gain from instruction. 

It is true that these statements contain such 
words and expressions as “probably” and “it is 
suggested that,” but the best that can be said 
about them is that they represent wishful think- 
ing. The latest copyright date on either of the 
two forms of the test'is 1957. Certainly by that 
date school personnel had learned to expect 
data to support contentions about published 
tests. The authors and publisher ask the user to 
accept on faith values of this test (the deter- 
mination of which is far from an impossible 
task) which have not been established. The 
earliest copyright date on either form is 1945. 
Over the period of at least 12 years there has 
been ample opportunity to ascertain the degree 
to which the test can accomplish what the au- 
thors maintain its purpose to be. 

The test consists of four sections: English, 
reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning 


and computation, and general information, with 
50, 40, 24, and 50 questions, respectively. All 
questions are 4-choice items. The questions on 
English cover vocabulary, spelling, language 
usage, sentence organization, and punctuation 
and capitalization. The reading section includes 
nine paragraphs and a poem, each followed by 
four questions. While most of the questions test 
the student’s ability to note facts in the passages 
read, some do call for interpretation and infer- 
ence. Almost all the arithmetic items deal with 
fractions, decimals, and per cents. The manual 
describes this section as a test of “arithmetic 
power that the young person has developed, and 
a prognostic measure of the individual’s readi- 
ness to purstie mathematics on the high school 
level.” This is one more unsubstantiated claim 
made by the authors. The general information 
part is described as “based upon the content of 
the elementary school curriculum and upon the 
pupil’s interest in and ability to comprehend 
current happenings in the world about him.” 
No facts are presented to explain how the items 
were chosen to meet these criteria. 

“Curriculum validity” is explained in terms 
of such general statements as, “this test is based 
upon elementary courses of study,” “the read- 
ing material....follows the type of material that 
is used for reading in the elementary school,” 
“the material for Part III was selected from 
arithmetic texts that are in common use on the 
elementary level,” and “the questions of Part 
IV have been taken from social science on the 
elementary school level and include textbook 
material and significant current events.” The 
authors do state that the spelling words were 
selected from the Buckingham Extension of the 
Ayres Spelling Scale. They have not, however, 
explained how the words were selected, just as 
they have not divulged the courses of study, 
textbooks, or other sources they used. Curricu- 
lar validity may be important for the diagnostic 
uses to be made of the test, although how it can 
be so used is not clarified. The authors fail to 
mention that curricular significance is not of 
significance insofar as the predictive value of: 
the test is concerned. 

As further evidence of curricular validity the 
authors present data showing the correlation 
between the first two parts of the test and the 
Nelson Silent Reading Test, and between total 
score on the test and the Henmon-Nelson Tests 
of Mental Ability, high school form. The for- 
mer correlation is reported as .94 and the latter 
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as .84. Both have been corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula! What the authors and 
publisher apparently do not know is that a co- 
efficient so derived indicates (somewhat spuri- 
ously) what the correlation would be between 
Scores on tests twice as long as the tests actually 
are. 

Reliability correlations are reported as 97 
for Part 1, .91 for Part 2, .94 for Part 3: -95 
for Part 4, and .94 for the entire test. These 
coefficients are based on odd and even scores in 
one form, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. Reliability coefficients based on scores 
of the two forms would certainly be more de- 
sirable, in view of the fact that the Spearman- 
Brown formula produces corrected correlations 
which are consistently higher than those ob- 
tained from two forms. 

Since all the items are of the 4-choice type, 
it would be expected that approximately one 
fourth of the answers would be in each of the 
four choice positions, with perhaps some 
weighting in favor of the third and fourth posi- 
tions. Of the 50 questions in the first part of 
Form A, the first and last choices are keyed as 
correct for only 9 questions each. In the third 
part, the first choice is the correct one for only 
2 of the 24 questions, and the fourth choice for 
only 5. In the last part, the first choice is correct 
for only 4 of the 50 questions. 

Percentile norms are furnished for each of 
the four parts and for total score. These norms 
are based on “a trial of 5,733 tests in a selected 
sampling of elementary school graduates in the 
East including New York City, in the Central 
and Far West and in the South." There is no 
indication of how many cases were drawn from 
each area, the time of year, the size of schools, 
or any other pertinent data. The norms are ex- 
actly the same for both forms of the test, as in- 
ferred from the fact that the same manual is 
furnished for both forms. However, no ex- 
plicit statement is made to this effect. In fact, 
there is no mention made in the manual of the 
fact that there are two forms, or anything about 
their comparability. 

The time allotment for each part is 10 min- 
utes. It is somewhat difficult to understand how 
even the brighter students can finish the major 
part, especially of the reading and arithmetic 
tests, in so short a time, and, even more so, that 
so large a percentage of the students get as high 
scores as the norms indicate. 

The instructions for administering the test 


are simple and clear. A scoring key is furnished 
for Form A, which makes the mechanics of 
scoring simple. No key is furnished for Form B 
since the letters of the correct choices are iden- 
tified as being in a key word. 

The general format of the test appears to be 
satisfactory, except perhaps for the fact that 
the size of the type is rather small for a 6-inch 
type line. This possible defect is somewhat off- 
set by the clarity of the type used and by the 
amount of white space which increases read- 
ability, 


For a review by Benjamin S. Bloom, see 3:19. 
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"Tests of General Educational Development. 
High school, college; 1944-57; IBM; 2 levels; sep- 
arate answer sheets must be used; $2.50 per 25 copies 
of any one test of Form B, either level; $1 per 25 IBM 
answer sheets; 50¢ per 25 hand scoring answer sheets; 
Postage extra; (120) minutes per test; prepared by 
Examination Staff of United States Armed Forces 
Institute; Veterans’ Testing Service, American Coun- 
cil on Education, * 
4) HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL, Form B C44) ; revised manual 
(56); $2 per specimen set of the battery, postage 
extra; Forms C ('46), D ('46), E (50), F ('55), 
G ('57) available only on rental basis for use in author- 
ized testing agencies; annual rental fee, $2.50 per bat- 
tery. 

1) Test 1, Correctness and Effectiveness of Expres- 

sion. 

2) Test 2, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 

Social Studies. 

3) Test 3, Interpretation of Reading Materials in 

the Natural Sciences. 

4) Test 4, Interpretation of Literary Materials. 

5) Test 5, General Mathematical Ability. 
b) COLLEGE LEVEL. Tests 1-4 same as high school level ; 
no Test 5 at college level; Form B (43); revised 
manual (54) ; $1.75 per specimen set of the battery ; 
Form A ('44) available only on rental basis for use 
in authorized testing agencies; annual rental fee, $2 
per battery. 
C) ARMED FORCES TESTING PROGRAM. Tests restricted 
to armed forces use; high school forms: W (52); S; 
T ['56] ; college forms: Y, Z:( 54). 
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The purpose of the Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development is, as stated in the manual, 
“to measure as directly as possible the attain- 
ment of some of the major objectives of the 
secondary school program of general educa- 
tion.” These major objectives have been identi- 
fied by the authors of the test as “competence in 
using major generalizations, concepts, and 
ideas....and....the ability to comprehend exactly, 
evaluate critically, and to think clearly in terms 
of concepts and ideas." Intended primarily to 
appraise the achievement of adults who have 
not completed their formal secondary school 
education, the tests focus on what the authors 
believe to be the broad, lasting outcomes of edu- 
cation rather than the more conventional sub- 
ject matter centered definitions of school 
achievement. By means of these tests individ- 
uals who have not formally completed their 
secondary school education may be certified as 
having the equivalent of a secondary school 
diploma. 

The GED battery is composed of five tests. 
None of the tests have time limits, but it is sug- 
gested that most examinees can finish the bat- 
tery in 10 hours. 

Test 1, Correctiveness and Effectiveness of 
Expression, is in two parts. Part 1 contains 
questions in which the examinee is required to 
select the one of four words which is misspelled. 
Part 2 consists of themes containing common 
faults found in the writing of high school stu- 
dents. The examinee is required to select the 
best way of correcting each theme. The ques- 
tions require him to make judgments on mat- 
ters of punctuation, grammar, and diction. 

Test 2, Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Social Studies, consists of several read- 
ing passages each followed by several questions 
intended to test whether the examinee compre- 
hends the main point or points of the passage, 
and whether he is able to draw generalizations, 
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make inferences, and exercise other of the abili- 
ties of critical thinking. The passages in Test 2 
are drawn from social studies materials of the 
kind that a student is likely to encounter in his 
school work. Test 3, Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences, is similar in 
purpose and design to Test 2 except that the 
reading selections are, of course, drawn from 
the various areas of the natural sciences. 

Test 4, Interpretation of Literary Materials, 
consists of both prose and verse passages taken 
from American and English literature. The in- 
tent here is to measure the examinee’s ability to 
understand the meaning of words in context, to 
interpret mood and intent, and to judge the 
effects achieved by certain simple literary tech- 
niques, 

Test 5, General Mathematical Ability, is in- 
tended to measure the examinee’s ability to 
solve practical problems requiring the applica- 
tion of basic arithmetical, algebraic, and geo- 
metric concepts and techniques. 

In examining the content of the tests, two 
questions need to be raised. How adequately 
does the GED battery measure those areas of 
School achievement which it intends to measure, 
and, more basically, how adequate is the GED 
battery as a measure of school achievement? 

The answer to the latter question must ul- 
timately depend on the outlook of the test re- 
viewer. The philosophy of the test authors, 
which is clearly set forth in the manual, is cer- 
tainly a respectable one in the field of educa- 
tional measurement. It maintains that certain 
Skills, essentially the three R's, are the most 
important outcomes of secondary education. Is 
this sufficient? In a battery which requires ap- 
proximately ro hours should other important 
skills be tested? Is it sufficient to measure 
achievement in social studies, science, and lit- 
erature by measuring the ability to read and 
comprehend written passages in these areas? 
Should an individual having the equivalent of a 
secondary school education be expected to have 
learned certain concepts and to have developed 
certain understandings or appreciations in so- 
cial studies, science, and literature, and should 
a knowledge of these be measured in the tests? 
Tn sum, is there more to a secondary school edu- 
cation or its equivalent than is covered in the 
GED? Any institution contemplating use of 
this battery will probably wish to examine the 
tests to satisfy itself on some or all of these 
points. 


The answer to the former question is easier, 
Within the limitations established by the test 
authors, these tests represent a workmanlike 
job of test construction. The test items reflect a 
degree of experience and sophistication which 
is not yet found in many present-day published ~ 
tests. One is impressed with the obvious care | 
that went into preparing items—items which | 
require careful judgment, and which will trip | 
the untutored or unthinking. The items are re- 
markably free of ambiguities or tricks demand- 
ing that the examinee read the examiner’s mind |. 
in order to answer a particular question cor- 
rectly. 

If any criticism of the test content need be 
made, it concerns the coverage of the reading — 
selections in Tests 2, 3, and 4. Probably by de- 
sign, the materials in each of the tests sample 
more heavily from certain fields than from oth- _ 
ers. In the social studies test, the selections are ^ 
predominantly from the area of American his- 
tory and government. In the science test there : 
is heavy emphasis on biology. The literary ma- _ 
terials in Test 4 give considerably more cover- _ 
age to "classical" English literature than to 3 
American literature and slight the increasing 
attention being given to contemporary litera- 
ture in school courses. In general, the tests re- 
flect a relatively traditional definition of school 
course materials. The explanation for this prob- 
ably lies in the attempt of the test authors to 1 
make the test content representative of the ma- 
terials covered in secondary school courses, as 
well as comparable to the content of earlier 
GED forms, Although detailed specifications 
for each of the tests are not given in the manual, 
the tests themselves clearly reflect careful plan- 
ning. The manual does state that all forms of 
the GED were constructed “with a common set 
of specifications as to types of materials to be 
included, form of questions, and level of diffi- 
culty.” 

An indication of the comparability of Form 
G with other GED forms is given by presenting 
correlations between each of the tests of Form 
G and Form X, which, since 1955, has served 
as the criterion form to which all new forms, 
including G, have been equated. For Tests r, 2, 

4, and 5 in Form G, these correlations are .80 
or higher, but, for Test 3, the science reading 
test, the correlation is -71. This is lower than 
one would expect with presumably parallel 
forms. This may perhaps be accounted for in 
part by the relatively low reliability (Kuder- 
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Richardson formula 21) of Test 3 in Form X, 
.80. No single administration reliability coeffi- 
cient is given for Form G. The corresponding 
Kuder-Richardson reliabilities of the other 
four parts of Form X range between .86 and 
.89. 
Available for Form G and all other forms of 
the high school level GED is a new set of norms 
developed in 1955. These norms are intended 
to replace the earlier ones developed in 1943 
and to reflect any changes in the characteristics 
of the school population over the course of the 
12 intervening years. The standard score for 
each test can be translated into a percentile rank 
for graduating public high school seniors for 
the total United States. Unfortunately, although 
data were collected by size of school, state, and 
region, no other norms are provided. 

Evidence of the validity of the GED for de- 
termining admission to college is not directly 
furnished in the manual, Reference is made in- 
stead to the Tyler study of the use of the tests 
(64) and to certain of the findings of the com- 
mittee which evaluated the Tyler study (66). 
The manual does report the statement of the 
Evaluation Committee that, although the data 
are limited, "large numbers of students ad- 
mitted to college on the basis of GED succeed 
reasonably well academically. The failure of 
other students admitted on the basis of GED 


tests does not necessarily reflect unfavorably on 
the validity of the tests." Those interested in 
the validity of the GED tests will, however, 
need to refer to one or both of the suggested 
references for sufficient information, although 
even there the data are not conclusive. The 
same is true as regards data indicating the va- 
lidity of the GED tests for predicting the suc- 
cess of non-high school graduates in industrial 
employment. 

However, despite any suggested shortcom- 
ings, high school level Form G represents rela- 
tively high standards of test construction. The 
body of literature concerning the use and inter- 
pretation of the Tests of General Educational 
Development is considerable and apparently 
still growing. Future manuals, it is hoped, will 
give the user more detailed information as to 
test specifications, reliability, and validity, and 
more extensive normative data. Nevertheless, 
Form G represents another superior form of a 
series which continues to serve an important 
function in American education. 


For a review by Gustav J. Froehlich of Form 
B, see 4:26; for reviews by Herbert S. Conrad 
and Warren G. Findley, see 3:20. For a review 
by Charlotte W. Croon Davis of Test 1, College 
Level, see 3:122. For reviews by W. E. Hall 
and C. Robert Pace of Test 2, College Level, see 


3:528. 
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CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
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Brent Baxter, Director of Agencies Re- 
search, Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

The Activity Vector Analysis (AVA) is 
more than a test; it has become part of a system 
of personality analysis, part of a theory of per- 
sonality. The role of the AVA is hard to define 
since the descriptions of its function have been 
modified from time to time. Originally it was a 
comprehensive measure of all significant aspects 
of personality. Later it was expanded to "be- 
come a human relations philosophy based on the 
understanding obtained from the study of peo- 
ple by the analysis." It has also been described 
as a tool to be used along with other personality 
tests (largely projective) and biographical in- 
formation as an aid in helping the analyst under- 
stand the person tested. 

Such variation in claimed function makes 
evaluation difficult. The last description makes 
the AVA results so interrelated with other data 
as to make separate evaluation of the AVA 
practically impossible. Let us turn to the avail- 
able approaches to validity. 

Many data have been provided to show that 
the test responses of members of one occupa- 
tion differ from those in other occupations. In 
other words, presidents describe themselves in 
ways different from the general population. 
Your reviewer does not regard this as a useful 
form of validity if it can be regarded as validity 
at all. In business and industry it is more im- 
portant to know whether the test can tell which 
members of an occupation are successful or, 
better yet, tell the probable future success of a 
person about to enter that occupation. 

Several studies have been made by the test 
author and publisher to see if the test can tell 
which persons on a given job are successful, but 
these usually fail to have any cross validation to 
support them. The publisher does not always 
point out the lack of cross validation and con- 
cludes incorrectly that the data show the test is 
valid. Moreover, the comparison of results be- 
tween two occupations has been improperly 
presented as cross validation. A few studies 
made by independent research men have not 


shown the test to be effective in sorting out the 
more and less successful men on a given job. 

In the AVA's early history, claims were 
made that prediction of job success was a sim- 
ple function of this instrument. The publisher 
has since pointed out that this type of predic- 
tion does not rest alone on a sound measure of 
personality even if available. For one thing, an 
understanding of the relationship between per- 
sonality and job function is necessary. Thus, 
some early failures to predict job success, it 
would seem, led the publisher to develop a par- 
allel method of measuring job personality re- 
quirements. Research is still needed to deter- 
mine the value of this job analysis method. 
Similarly, more evidence is needed to show if 
the test can contribute to the prediction of job 
success under any conditions. 

The publisher has emphasized from the out- 
set the importance of the function of the test 
administrator and, especially, of the test analyst 
to the validity of the instrument. For this rea- 
son a special training course is required for 
those wishing to use the test. The AVA Admin- 
istrator is authorized only to administer and 
score the test, a relatively easy job. The inter- 
pretation is the responsibility of an AVA Ana- 
lyst and “cannot be done by anyone other than 
that person." It is claimed that lay persons can 
become effective analysts with three weeks of 
training. While fairly standard interpretations 
that lay people can learn readily have been de- 
veloped for some score profiles, there is con- 
flicting evidence as to whether or not people 
with such training are likely to make the same 
test interpretations. It seems doubtful that such 
brief training can produce effective personality 
analysts. 

There is evidence of fairly high consistency 
of responses made within a given test adminis- 
tration. Test-retest correlations run lower. One 
cannot tell whether this reflects unreliability of 
the instrument or sensitiveness to real changes 
in personality. Concern about reliability should 
not deter further study of this instrument. 

The test publisher has made and is making 
extensive intratest analyses. Factor analyses 
and intercorrelation of score patterns have been 
made at length. While these purport to disclose 
the organization of personality, it is probably 
more a contribution to revealing the semantic 
jungle in which our personality vocabulary is 
involved. 

In summary : Because of claims and counter- 
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claims over the validity of this test, its use has 
become controversial. After an extensive search 
for studies which have tried an impartial evalu- 
ation of the instrument, your reviewer has seen 
little evidence on which to recommend its use. 
The analyses and interpretations derived from 
this test seem much more extensive than the 
original self-descriptions of the examinee jus- 
tify. It must be recognized, however, that many 
of the criticisms directed toward this test can 
similarly be directed toward other personality 
instruments. 


Grorce K. Bennett, President, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York, New York. 

The Activity Vector Analysis is not a test 
which can be purchased but is part of a system 
which involves a contractual relationship, the 
training of "analysts," and other complexities. 
Consequently, this review deals both with the 
questionnaire and with the system. 

The instrument which is central to the sys- 
tem is a single-sided sheet, 8% by 11 inches in 
dimension, entitled "Placement Analysis." It 
contains blanks for identifying data, instruc- 
tions, and a box for scores, as well as the list of 
8r adjectives which constitute the form. Each 
adjective is preceded by two blank spaces. The 
instructions preceding the list read: "Place an 
X in the Columns headed (1) before every 
word that has ever been used by anyone in de- 
scribing you. Draw a line through any word 
you do not understand. Be honest with your- 
self—remember no one is perfect." At the foot 
of the list are these instructions : “Now go back 
and place an X in the Columns headed (2) be- 
fore every word which you honestly believe is 
descriptive of you. When you have finished, 
turn in your paper.” 

The 81 descriptive terms deal generally with 
overt aspects of personality and include such 
words or phrases as “good-natured,” “persist- 
ent," "harmonious," "aesthetic," and "argu- 
mentative." The author describes them as non- 
derogatory and in general the term seems ap- 
propriate, although one might question it as ap- 
plied to “scairdy cat," “nervy,” and "egotist." 
An oddity in the list is the word "inducive," 
categorized as "rare" in Webster's unabridged 
dictionary. 

Responses are counted separately for the 
columns and then added to obtain a "resultant" 
or total score. The first, or "activity," score is 
merely the number of X's. The remaining 


scores, V-1 to V-5, are obtained from a series 
of mask keys. With few exceptions, the same 
words are scored in both columns. 

It is perhaps best to let the author define the 
scores. Quoting Clarke, we learn, 


The following postulate, therefore, results: An or- 
ganism behaves in a positivistic or negativistic manner 
in terms of the attitudes resulting from its perception 
of the given situation at that time, resulting in four 
basic ways of acting: 

1. Positivistic, or approach behavior in a favorable 
or favorably perceived situation. 

2. Positivistic, or approach behavior in an unfavor- 
able or unfavorably perceived situation. 

3. Negativistic, or avoidant behavior in a favor- 
able or favorably perceived situation. 

4. Negativistic, or avoidant behavior in an unfa- 
vorable or unfavorably perceived situation. 

These four possible ways of acting are described by 
many different words depending upon a) the situation, 
and b) the degree of energy output. 

Since these four behavior elements are dynamic— 
have direction and magnitude—they are designated as 
vectors and are numbered to eliminate the confusion 
often resulting from the interpretation of verbalized 
Bs The four major aspects of behavior are as fol- 
lows : 

Vector 1—Aggressiveness. In a less 
scription, it might be called “Do-abili 

Vector 2—Sociability, or ‘“Social-ability.” 

Vector 3—Emotional Stability or Emotional Con- 
trol. A less scientific description is “Sit-ability.” 

Vector 4—Social Adaptability, or the less scientific 
label of “Flex-ability.” 


If the reader feels less than thoroughly in- 
formed regarding the significance of the “Ac- 
tivity” and “V-5” scores, the reviewer is equally 
at sea, in spite of a diligent attempt to discover 
their meaning. 

The V-r score is based on 16 adjectives in 
each of the two columns. These include such 
words as “persistent,” “forceful,” and "deter- 
mined.” V-2 results from the marking of 19 in 
each column; representative words are “attrac- 
tive,” “enthusiastic,” and “impressive.” For 
V-3 there are 10 words in the first column and 
14 in the second, Samples are “mild,” “kind,” 
and “complacent.” V-4 derives from 30 adjec- 
tives in each column; among these are “har- 
monious,” “obliging,” and “fatalistic.” V-5 has 
12 words in the first and 7 in the second column. 
Words scored in one column are usually scored 
for the same vector in the other, Except for V-5, 
there is little overlap among the keys. 

The 12 numbers from the scoring and the 6 
sums or “resultants” are transferred to a *Rec- 
ord Summary" card. Here the raw scores are 
plotted in terms of “T” score units so that three 
profiles emerge, one for each column and one 
for the total or “resultant:” Although the stand- 
ard units are referred to as T scale scores 


scientific de- 
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(which are defined as having a mean of 50 and 
a standard deviation of 10), the effective range 
on the summary card is from 28 to about 110 
units. The V-1 scale extends from 40 to 105, a 
most remarkable degree of asymmetry. Fur- 
thermore, the profiles for presidents, account- 
ants, salesmen, machine operators, and teach- 
ers, as reported by Clarke, have means cluster- 
ing around 60, with no single point falling so 
low as the ostensible mean of 50. 

Up to this point the AVA Administrator has 
been permitted to proceed. Quoting from the 
manual: 


The AVA Administrator is authorized only to ad- 
minister and score the Activity Vector Analysis. The 
interpretation of an AVA is the responsibility of a 
Certified AVA Analyst and cannot be done by anyone 
other than that person. Any attempt on the part of the 
Administrator to interpret an AVA will result not only 
in withdrawal of endorsement of the Administrator 
concerned but, more important, may result in irrepara- 
ble harm to the person concerned. 

Interpretation of the profiles is the function 
of the AVA Analyst, a person trained by Wal- 
ter V. Clarke Associates for a fee of $1,500.00 
in an intensive three-week course. In the book- 
let entitled Ethical Standards for Activity Vec- 
tor Analysts there appears a form of Hippo- 
cratic oath : 

I hereby agree, in view of the responsibility placed 
upon me by my company, and in view of having been 
accepted by Walter V. Clarke Associates for training 
in the Activity Vector Analysis Program for Effective 
Human Relations, to make use of the knowledge and 
information bestowed upon me for the welfare of my 
fellow man; to maintain the confidential nature of the 
information entrusted in me; to act in accord with the 
highest ethical standards consistent with the profes- 
sional nature of my work; to maintain the dignity and 
stability essential to the great responsibility vested in 
me; and to carry on the established principles of Ac- 
tivity Vector Analysis to the best of my ability. 


The process used by the analyst in interpret- 
ing the profiles is not described. However, some 
clues appear in three supplementary publica- 
tions furnished to analysts. The first of these, 
the Manual for Job Activity Rating, describes 
a method of job analysis by which a particular 
job is rated on a 9-point scale for each of 25 
factors, Weighted equivalents for each factor 
scale are given in a series of tables in this man- 
ual. In a “Job Activity Rating” form these 
weights are added and converted into what 
seems to be an ideal “AVA Pattern Shape.” 
The rationale underlying this protracted exer- 
cise in arithmetic is not disclosed. The weights 
are so arranged that the four values of any 
pattern shape will add to 20. 


The pattern shape is then translated into a 
“Universe Shape,” apparently through arbi- 
trary expansion of the deviations from the pat- 
tern mean. In the example shown in the man- 
ual, the profile values of 4.8, 3.5, 6.5, and 5.2 
became respectively 4, 1, 9, and 6. These latter 
numbers define the job pattern shape. 

The second publication contributing to our 
knowledge of the process is entitled Preliminary 
Atlas of AVA Pattern Universe 258. The face 
page describes the content: 

This Preliminary Atlas contains a projected map of 
the spherical universe of AVA pattern shapes. 

Included are duplicate sheets without the pattern 
shapes which can be used for three dimensional distri- 
butions, 

A complete Atlas including all pattern intercorrela- 
tions will be made available at a later date. 

The number of the “Universe” seems to de- 
rive from the fact that 258 profiles are shown in 
a sort of Mercator projection. The sum of the 
four values in each pattern is 20 and each has 
one or more extreme values. 

The third supplementary publication is en- 
titled Correlation Tables: AVA Pattern Uni- 
verse. It consists of over 165 large pages. The 
prefatory section indicates that the purpose is 
to substitute a numerical and spatial definition 
of profile shapes for the "word-pictures" used 
in the past. The first portion of this volume is 
devoted to a description of vector theory and its 
relationship to AVA patterns. The major por- 
tion consists of 258 tables, one for each pattern 
shape, giving the correlation coefficients be- 
tween that pattern and the remaining 257 pat- 
terns of the “Pattern Universe.” Finally, there 
are distribution charts and polar tabulation 
charts, 

Space does not permit, nor does the content 
warrant, a detailed discussion of the fallacies 
involved in the erection of this questionable 
mathematical superstructure. It is of more con- 
cern to examine the dependability and utility of 
the Activity Vector Analysis. 

There is a series of articles prepared by the 
staff of Walter V. Clarke Associates dealing 
with various characteristics of the AVA. There 
is also a smaller number of reports of studies 
conducted by persons not so affiliated. Some of 
Clarke’s articles have been published in the 
Journal of Psychology, others are private publi- 
cations of Walter V. Clarke Associates, Inc. ; 
while only one, under the joint authorship of 
Wallace, Clarke, and Dry (7) appears in a 
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journal which adheres to conventional profes- 
sional editorial standards. 

With the exception of the latter article, the 
Clarke publications fail to describe the proce- 
dures used or to report the basic data in such 
manner as to permit independent replication of 
any of these investigations. This reviewer has 
been forced to the conclusion that the purpose 
of these writings is not to inform but to over- 
whelm and impress the naive or casual reader. 
All sorts of complex statistical techniques are 
flashed before the eyes without a report of the 
basic data or even a reasonably complete de- 
scription of the circumstances under which the 
study took place. Cases are dropped for such 
reasons as, “Examination of the forty-one 
AVA resultant profiles obtained from the 
analyses resulted in the elimination of five (5) 
cases on the basis of the pattern shape devia- 
tion standard established for this Study." Such 
selective elimination of cases is, of course, a 
notorious way of obtaining spurious indications 
of validity. 

Itis customary, when the claims made by the 
originator of a technique seem extravagant, to 
look for verification through investigations con- 
ducted by competent and unbiased persons. Con- 
sequently, the available independent reports de- 
serve careful attention. 

Mosel (r) reports estimated reliabilities of 
./4 and .73 for “other” and “self” choices. 
These values approximate those reported for 
test-retest coefficients in the manual but raise 
questions regarding the dependability of pro- 
files based on these variables. 

A General Electric Company report entitled 
"A Study to Determine How Well the Activity 
Vector Analysis Measures Personality Charac- 
teristics of Draftsmen," prepared by H. H. 
Meyer in 1954, concludes that the AVA showed 
little correlation with the ratings of supervisors 
or associates on some 11 personality traits and 
that two trained analysts rating some so 
draftsmen on “Over-all Suitability for Draft- 
ing Work" agreed with each other to the extent 
represented by a correlation coefficient of I9. 

Another study conducted by D. J. Moffie of 
North Carolina State College with employees 
of the Hanes Hosiery Mills Company was con- 
cerned with the productivity of 47 hosiery in- 
spectors and 100 hosiery loopers. Two AVA 
Analysts working independently classified the 
inspectors into three categories of productivity. 
No significant relationship with production was 


found for the ratings of either analyst. With the 
100 loopers, three analysts working independ- 
ently classified the subjects into three categories 
of productivity. In this instance, none of the 
three analysts produced results significantly 
superior to chance. Moffie also investigated the 
extent of agreement between pairs of analysts 
and found that one of the three pairs agreed to 
a slightly greater extent than could be attributed 
to chance, while the remaining pairs showed 
less agreement. 

A second General Electric Company report 
entitled “A Research Study of the Use of Tests 
and the Interview for Evaluating Technical 
Personnel,” conducted at the Fort Wayne 
Works and reported in 1954, included 164 engi- 
neers. A composite ranking procedure was used 
to divide the group into quarters for criterion 
purposes. The AVA was scored and interpreted 
by a representative of Walter V. Clarke Asso- 
ciates. Comparison was made between the top 
and bottom quarters with respect to the crite- 
rion. For each group 55 per cent were given 
“Average” or “High” AVA ratings. Quoting 
the report, “This test purports to measure the 
ability and personality characteristics which 
contribute to success in engineering work. The 
ratings made by the test analyst in this study, 
however, showed no relationship to the job per- 
formance ratings made by the supervisors.” 

The most thorough of the investigations of 
the validity of the AVA is the one reported by 
Wallace, Clarke, and Dry (7). The subjects 
were 899 “financed” life insurance agents em- 
ployed by any of five insurance companies, 
Each of these men took the AVA at the time of 
employment, but the AVA scores were not used 
in the hiring decision. The AVA forms were 
sent to the Clarke home office for scoring. Each 
man also completed the LIAMA Aptitude 
Index, which scores were used in selection. The 
criterion of success was remaining with the 
company throughout the period and producing 
more than the median volume of business for 
current first year agents of that company. About 
24 per cent met these requirements for the first 
year and 17 per cent for the second. Neither for 
the first nor for the second'year did the AVA 
ratings show any significant relationship to suc- 
cess. 

Over the past forty years a great number of 
self-descriptive inventories have been con- 
structed and tried out. This reviewer is unable 
to recall a well established instance of useful 
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validity for this class of questionnaire against 
a criterion of occupational success. The Activ- 
ity Vector Analysis is simply another such in- 
ventory, and, from a technical standpoint, a 
poorly constructed one. The mumbo jumbo of 
allegedly sophisticated statistical procedures is 
no substitute for demonstrated validity. The 
awarding of titles to those trained in adminis- 
tration and interpretation, the gaudy names 
given the accessory materials, and the apparent 
reluctance to disclose basic data are scarcely 
representative of a conservative scientific ap- 
proach. 

Subsequent to the preparation of the para- 
graphs above, three additional dittoed reports 
by Merenda and Clarke were received by The 
Mental Measurements Yearbook office and 
transmitted to the reviewer. These have been 
read with care, and in the reviewer’s opinion, 
conform to the pattern of incomplete, statisti- 
cally pretentious, and misleading accounts pre- 
viously described. 


[30] 
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For reviews by Nelson G. Hanawalt and 
Theodore R. Sarbin, see 4:28; for reviews by 
Raymond B. Cattell, John G. Darley, C.. M. 
Louttit, and Percival M. Symonds of the Stu- 
dent Form, and reviews by S. J. Beck, J. P. 
Guilford, and Doncaster G. Humm of the Adult 
Form, see 40:1200 (1 excerpt); for a review 
by Austin H. Turney of the Student Form, see 
38:912 (although three reviews are listed under 
38:912, only the review by Austin H. Turney 
is a review of Bel's Adjustment Inventory ; 
the other two are reviews of Bell's School In- 
ventory). 

[31] 
XAdjustment Questionnaire. Ages 12-17; 1051; II 
scores: self-confidence, sense of personal worth, sense 
of personal freedom, recognition, social relationships, 


nervous symptoms, moral attitudes, family relation- 
ships, school relationships, emotionality, total; IBM; 
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1 form [’51]; mimeographed manual ['51]; separate 
answer sheets must be used; 16s. per 100 tests; 5s. per 
100 IBM answer sheets; postage extra; specimen set 
not available; Afrikaans edition available; (25-30) 
minutes; National Bureau of Educational and Social 
Research. * 

[32] 


X*Behavior Preference Record: What Would 
You Do? (A Study of Some Home and School 
Problems). Grades 4-6, 7-9, 9-12; 1953; 6 Scores : 
cooperation, friendliness, integrity, leadership, responsi- 
bility, critical thinking; IBM; Forms A, B; 3 levels: 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced; separate answer 
sheets must be used ; $2.80 per 35 tests; 7¢ per Scoreze 
answer sheet; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet; 60¢ per set 
of scoring stencils; postage extra; 50¢ per specimen 
set of any one level, postpaid; (30-45) minutes; Hugh 
B. Wood; California Test Bureau. * 


J. Tuomas HasriNos, University Examiner; 
Director of Unit on Evaluation in Bureau of 
Educational Research; Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Of the four purposes stated by the author 
for this instrument—to determine understand- 
ing of democratic ideals, to determine stated 
preferences for various types of behavior, to 
determine the rationalization (critical thinking) 
for preferred behaviors, and to stimulate dis- 
cussion and decisions about desirable social be- 
havior—the fourth is by far the most appropri- 
ate. The “record” grew out of a discussion in 
an eighth grade class of characteristics of demo- 
cratic behavior and a subsequent search for a 
means for “measuring” the characteristics. As 
a teaching device directed at getting students to 
think systematically about their behavior in 
daily situations and its meaning for democratic 
ideals, this type of discussion project should be 
useful in the hands of a good teacher. It does 
not follow that the instrument with its scores 
and norms on behavioral traits is equally useful. 

To the contrary, the good teacher who wishes 
to use the method probably would find that the 
categorization of democratic behavior into five 
“traits” and an ability is restrictive of mean- 
ingful thinking on the part of the students. Cer- 
tainly the teacher who cannot on his own handle 
such a discussion project usefully would be apt 
to err seriously in using the device as a measure 
of the characteristics. In the latter case, serious 
harm could come from labeling pupils (or help- 
ing them label themselves) according to the 
score categories—very high, high, average, low, 
and very low—on the five characteristics: co- 
operation, friendliness, integrity, leadership, 
and responsibility. It should be made clearer in 
the manual that these “characteristics” are la- 
bels for constructs which may seem to explain 


ÀA 


or make clearer the expressed choice of action 
in a given situation. In many cases some other 
label may be of more use in explaining the 
choice of action for certain individuals. For ex- 
ample, “aggressiveness” may seem a more use- 
ful construct than does “leadership” when a 
pupil chooses to tell others “to be quiet.” Or 
again, “shyness” may be a more useful label 
than "integrity" when a student waits to ask a 
question until a teacher finishes talking to an- 
other student. 

The manual does suggest what would appear 
to be some useful activities in a classroom dis- 
cussion of the answers recorded by pupils in the 
class. However, the suggestion that regular 
teachers do individual counseling with students 
whose test scores show “unusual anti-social 
tendencies” is very likely to be harmful. The 
reliability and validity of the scores, the basis 
for norms, and the concepts themselves warrant 
individual counseling only by a well trained 
counselor, and such a counselor would not need 
the test for this purpose. The caution that the 
teacher refer cases which he should not handle 
is meaningless, since untrained people cannot 
sense referral needs. 

The scores on characteristics are computed 
by giving one point on the characteristic if a 
student chooses a certain action in a given prob- 
lem and by subtracting a point on that char- 
acteristic for the choice of some other action. 
The instrument is keyed in such a fashion that 
a given choice of action may add a point (or 
subtract a point) on two or three characteris- 
tics. Although the manual states that, from a 
table of intercorrelations, “it may be assumed 
that fairly discrete characteristics are being 
measured,” it should be noted that some of the 
traits seem to appear together rather frequently 
on the key. For example: On one form con- 
taining 20 problems there is an aggregate of 70 
possible actions. Twenty-eight of these would 
give a point on cooperation, whereas 18 are 
keyed to give a point on friendliness. Actually, 
IO of the actions are common for the two char- 
acteristics, i.e., give a point on each. Therefore, 
more than half of the “friendliness points” are 
also “cooperation points.” By the same type of 
count, only three of the choices which take a 
point away from friendliness do not also take 
a point away from cooperation. The user should 
be aware of the fact that there is this type of 
“built in” relationship, especially when he is 
using the profile. 
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Following the set of three to five possible ac- 
tions among which the examinee may choose 
for each problem situation, there are a number 
of “reasons for choosing the action" which he 
may mark. The form of the test necessarily re- 
stricts the student to choosing among those rea- 
sons given—he cannot write out his own. Al- 
though this fact should be taken into considera- 
tion by the test user, he should also recognize 
that these reasons were pulled from among 
those most frequently given when the test was 
first designed. The "critical thinking" score for 
a student is the percentage representing the 
number of “keyed” or right reasons which he 
has marked. Two questions should be kept in 
mind by the user: (a) Do these reasons for ac- 
tion actually represent the construct I have for 
“critical thinking"? (b) Is the percentage for 
a given student based upon many, several, or 
few marked reasons? A high percentage based 
upon few attempts certainly suggests a different 
behavior from the one suggested by the same 
percentage based upon many attempts. 

The author states, “The scores of over eight 
thousand students were used in developing the 
norms," According to the table in the manual, 
the total number of students taking any form at 
any level of any of the five editions since 1938 
is 8,275. A statement to the effect that some 
1,700 students were utilized for the norms on 
the 1953 edition should be noted to mean all 
students taking all forms at all levels. Actually, 
the norms for any one form of the current edi- 
tion are based upon approximately 300 cases. 

In summary, the main function of this test 
should be to serve as an informal teaching de- 
vice, and the average teacher would run less 
danger of doing harm if he were to use it for 
class discussion without scoring it at all. Trained 
counselors might find it useful for eliciting cer- 
tain clues or for starting certain kinds of client 
discussions, but it should certainly not be used 
by regular teachers as a measure of the traits 
or ability named in the scores. 


Epwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of Coun- 
seling Services, Newton Public Schools, New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

The Behavior Preference Record employs 
the device of briefly describing a situation to 
which a pupil might respond in a variety of 
ways. He is then asked to select from several 
alternatives a course of action and the reasons 
for his selection. The accompanying manual 


states that the primary value of the BPR lies in 
the opportunities which it presents for teach- 
ing by providing a tool for informal, but di- 
rected, character education. Face examination 
of the materials would seem to indicate that 
this is a valid claim. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers were not 
content to stop with this claim, which is a very 
important one in its own right. Elsewhere in 
the manual the publishers make these additional 
claims: “The Behavior Preference Record is 
designed to: (a) provide a systematic analysis 
of some behavior situations to determine the 
individual’s understanding of democratic ideals, 
(b) to determine his stated preferences for 
various types of behavior, (c) to determine 
his rationalizations (critical thinking) for his 
preferred behavior, and (d) to stimulate dis- 
cussions and decisions about desirable social 
behavior.” It is very doubtful to what extent 
(a) and (c) are achieved, if at all, What stop- 
ping or not stopping at a red traffic light, or 
liking or not liking your mother’s cooking 
(these are samples of situations) have to do 
with democratic ideals is unclear. Instead of 
obtaining (c), one might, and probably does in 
many instances, get the pupil’s best guess as to 
what he thinks teacher would like to have him 
answer. 

The manual seems to make still another claim 
for which it presents no substantial evidence. 
It states: “The Behavior Preference Record 
provides analytical evidence on the extent of 
development of certain behavioral characteris- 
tics of the individual. From this evidence it is 
possible to identify certain shortcomings and 
recommend remedial measures to correct them." 
This statement can be interpreted as saying 
much or saying little. In the hands of the clini- 
cally unsophisticated classroom teacher it may 
lead to harm rather than good. 

The possible confusion as to the interpreta- 
tion of results is illustrated by the sample profile 
given on page 5 of the manual. The boy’s pro- 
file ranks are very low in cooperation and criti- 
cal thinking, low in friendliness, average in re- 
sponsibility, high in integrity, and very high in 
leadership. The accompanying interpretation 
reads as follows: “The boy whose profile ap- 
pears below shows an unusual potential for 
Leadership but he has a very low score in Co- 
operation and Critical Thinking. This suggests 
aggressive rather than real leadership [review- 
er's italics]. He should be given special assist- 
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ance in clarifying the concepts and developing 
the skills related to Cooperation." One is left 
wondering just what the labeled characteristics 
do measure. 

An elaborate system of scoring with tables of 
norms and profiles tends to give an appearance 
of rigorous quantitative measurement of "cer- 
tain characteristics of democratic behavior" 
which is not substantiated, in this review's judg- 
ment, by any evidence presented in the manual. 

If the BPR were presented simply as a de- 
vice for stimulating discussion and self-exami- 
nation, particularly with respect to rationaliza- 
tion tendencies, it could be recommended as a 
useful teaching tool. It cannot be recommended 
as an instrument for measuring clearly defined 
characteristics of democratic behavior upon 
which remedial measures can be based. 


J Consult Psychol 17:401-2 O '53. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * While the blank may evoke some 
useful thinking about the social characteristics 
of pupils, it suffers from numerous faults. The 
prestige values of the responses were not con- 
trolled. As in all such short questionnaires, rad- 
ically different interpretations from “average” 
to “very high” may be drawn from scores which 
differ by as little as 3 points when the standard 
error of measurement is as great as 2.8 points. 


[33] 
*Bonney-Fessenden Sociograph. Grades 4-12; 
1955; 1 form; soé per set of sociograph, 40 answer 
slips, and manual; 15¢ per sociograph; 15¢ per 40 an- 
swer slips; 256 per manual; postage extra; adminis- 
tration time not reported; Merl E. Bonney and Seth 
A. Fessenden; California Test Bureau. * 


Axe Byerstept, Department of Psychology, 
University of Lund, Lund, Sweden. 

For the recording of interpersonal relations, 
two groups of devices have been mainly used: 
sociograms and sociomatrices. The Bonney- 
Fessenden Sociograph might, perhaps, be most 
quickly described as a folded sociomatrix: the 
ordinary sociomatrix, in which each pair-rela- 
tion is described by two cells, may be thought of 
as folded along the main diagonal so that the 
two cells common to two people coincide. More 
concretely, we deal with a tabulation form of 
triangular shape, where each cell has two com- 
partments, one for outgoing choices and one for 
incoming choices. By this device, mutual choices 
between two individuals occur in one cell and 
are consequently much more readily revealed 
than in the nonfolded type of tabulation. This 
is, in fact, the unique contribution of the socio- 


graph, which could, therefore, be recommended 
as a timesaving device when we are especially 
interested in two-way relations. 

Having pointed out its valuable contribution, 
the reviewer now has to criticize the overly en- 
thusiastic claims made for this new technique 
in the manual. It is stated there that the socio- 
graph not only simplifies the recording of socio- 
metric data, but also “retains all of the advan- 
tages of the sociogram and the matrix hereto- 
fore required for sociometric appraisal." This 
is certainly not the truth. For example, the socio- 
graph does not retain the surveyability for sev- 
eral-people relations, which is the unique fea- 
ture of a good sociogram: one cannot trace 
chains, triangles, and squares as easily as one 
can in such a diagram. Neither does the socio- 
graph retain all the advantages of the conven- 
tional sociomatrix: for example, one is not so 
easily able to use the tabulation as a basis for 
various computational analyses (array totals, 
matrix multiplication for the determination of 
several-step relations, and the like). Certain 
specific sociographic devices such as the target 
diagram and the chessboard diagram have made 
it possible to compare in a surveyable manner 
total status with single choice relations or status 
at different time points in one diagram. None 
of these possibilities exists in the sociograph. 
This criticism is not directed against the socio- 
graph as such, for one instrument cannot have 
every advantage at the same time. However, it 
is directed against the "wholesale" statements 
in the manual about its value and uniqueness, 
statements which could be very misleading to 
those who are not familiar with existing tech- 
niques, 

Besides, it should be pointed out that the 
simplifying effect of the sociograph is mainly 
limited to the locating of pair relations. In sev- 
eral other respects it is more confusing than the 
ordinary sociomatrix. In the conventional 
matrix, for example, outgoing choices may sim- 
ply be read from the row of an individual and 
incoming choices from his column. In the socio- 
graph, on the other hand, outgoing choices have 
to be read from the left half of the cells in an 
individual's row plus the right half of the cells 
in his column, and incoming choices from the 
right half of the cells in his row plus the left 
half of the cells in his column. That this is 
much more complicated is admitted implicitly 
when it is recommended that outgoing choices 
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should be tabulated from the answer sheets 
rather than from the sociograph. 

From the tabulation we are often interested 
in getting individual sums not only for the six 
basic variables (positive and negative choices 
given, received, and reciprocated), but also for 
the corresponding socioperceptual variables 
(positive and negative choice-guesses), for dif- 
ferent preference levels, and for different choice 
aspects (criteria). In the flexible and informal 
sociomatrix, which we line up for our specific 
purpose on squared paper, we may include all 
these variables without great difficulty. On the 
present printed form, however, we cannot in- 
clude more than six variables in all since space 
is supplied only for six array totals. 

As this instrument is primarily a recording 
device and not a test, ordinary questions as to 
administration, norms, reliability, and validity 
are not of immediate concern. The manual, 
however, does give a helpful discussion of ad- 
ministration, including some original sugges- 
tions; the use of answer slips, for example, is 
not usual in conventional sociometry, but may 
be an important timesaver among group mem- 
bers sufficiently careful not to introduce unnec- 
essary errors during the number checking pro- 
cedure, Further, the manual presents a discus- 
sion of reliability, validity, and utility as related 
to the sociometric method in general. This dis- 
cussion is, of course, very brief, but the authors 
succeed all the same in outlining some of the 
most important features in a helpful and judi- 
cious manner, although they seem too optimistic 
in a few instances. 

Summing up, the Bonney-Fessenden Socio- 
graph is a specific form of sociometric tabula- 
tion which, for certain purposes, especially for 
the quick location of mutual preferences, may 
be very useful. Its manual, in addition, outlines 
certain more general methodological questions 
within the field of sociometry in a helpful way. 
However, the explicit claims that at the same 
time it retains all the advantages of other types 
of sociograms and matrices do not seem war- 
ranted. 


C. Ronert Pace, Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Department, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

This is not a test; it is a tabulation chart for 
recording sociometric data. Its virtue is to be 
judged by the convenience of its format and by 
the explanations and cautions which its authors 


give prospective users. On all these matters the 
device appears to be useful. 

The chart may be used for groups up to 40 in 
number. Students are provided with answer 
slips on which they record their choices by 
checking numbers corresponding to the names 
of the persons chosen. The slips are then laid 
on the tabulation chart, and the choices re- 
corded. Summary columns provide space for 
noting the number of choices given and re- 
ceived, the mutual choices, the rejections, and 
other information typically looked for in the 
sociometric technique. Directions for using the 
device are specific and detailed. 

The manual contains a general discussion of 
the reliability and validity of sociometric scores, 
based on a selective survey of related literature. 
The suggestions for using and interpreting 
sociometric data are helpful and well balanced. 
Classroom teachers should welcome this sys- 
tematic method and convenient chart for simpli- 
fying what, under the best of circumstances, is 
still a rather complicated task. 


[34] ' 

*A Book About Me. Grades kgn-1; 1952; workbook 
for gathering data about children's background, ma- 
turity, interests, and attitudes; 1 form; norms for ex- 
perimental form only; 10 or more copies, 39€ each; 
60¢ per 20 analysis sheets; 50¢ per specimen set; post- 
age extra; Edith Sherman Jay; Science Research As- 
sociates. * 


FLonENCE M. TEAGARDEN, Emeritus Professor 
of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

By her choice of materials and her sugges- 
tions for their use the author shows intimate 
knowledge of kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren as well as a philosophy underlying good 
curricula for these ages. The material to be 
used by the children is a workbook consisting 
of 32 pages of pictures (several hundred in all) 
of people and things pertinent to the lives of 
kindergarten and first grade children. The 
nature and use of this material will be most 
easily understood if readers will first thumb 
through all the pictures to see their charm, real- 
ism, and practicality, and then read carefully 
pages 18-30 and 1-17 in the manual. 

If this sequence is followed, the reader will 
see that the pictures may actually be used as a 
test of the contents of the child's mind at the 
time he enters school. This, of course, should 
be done before the children are given individual 
copies of 4 Book About Me to use as a work- 
book. Directions for so using the book and for 
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scoring the test are given in the teacher’s man- 
ual. Such a test would require one class period 
every day for a week. Analysis sheets provide 
for the recording of pertinent data from this 
test, the results of which can become a part of 
each child’s cumulative school record. 

Innumerable suggestions are given for the 
use of A Book About Me as a workbook in the 
usual classroom sense. Questions which may be 
asked about the pictures are given, as are ex- 
amples of ways in which the pictures may be 
marked, cut out, and mounted by the children. 

In addition to suggestions for the use of A 
Book About Me as a survey testing device and 
as a classroom workbook, the author gives sev- 
eral interesting accounts of the ways in which 
individual teachers with particular aims in mind 
have used the book, e.g., the teacher who wanted 
to improve her children’s oral English; the 
teacher who wanted a concrete way of acquaint- 
ing parents with what the child and the school 
were doing; the teacher of older dull children 
obliged to do very elementary work ; the teacher 
of ungraded classes, and the like. Examples of 
the book’s use in college classes in child devel- 
opment, in clinic interviews, and even in play 
therapy sessions are also given. 

Because of the various ways in which A 
Book About Me can be and has been used, there 
is little that can or need be said about matters 
of reliability and validity. The author does, 
however, show some interesting age and sex 
differences on responses to three pages of pic- 
tures by 50 boys and 50 girls at each age from 4 
through 7—400 responses in all. 

The reviewer is quite impressed with the pos- 
sible uses of this device. She is obliged to say, 
however, that she would have come to an un- 
derstanding of the purposes and uses of the 
material more readily if the suggestions made 
above as to the order in which the teacher or 
clinician should read the manual had been come 
by a little sooner and with less trial and error. 
As a clinical psychologist working primarily 
with preschool children, the reviewer hopes that 
some day the author will use her demonstrated 
ability to give us more material of this kind that 
can be used, particularly as a projective device, 
with little children. 


[35] 
*Bristol Social-Adjustment Guides. Ages 5-15; 
1956-58; 1 form (56); 3 rating scales; 4s. per 12 
diagnostic forms ('56) for each scale; 255. per manual 
(58); 3s. per specimen set; postage extra; (10-20) 


minutes; D. H. Stott and E. G. Sykes (a, b) ; Uni- 
versity of London Press Ltd. * 

a) THE CHILD IN SCHOOL. Separate editions for boys 
and girls; 6s. per 12 scales; 6d. per single copy; 3s. 
per set of scoring keys. 

b) THE CHILD IN RESIDENTIAL CARE. 65. per I2 scales; 
6d. per single copy; 4s. per set of scoring keys. 

C) THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY. Life history chart 
(^56) ; 9s. per 12 scales; od. per single copy; 2s. 6d, 
per scoring key. 


i [36] 
Brown Personality Inventory for Children. 
Grades 4-9; 1935-46; 1 form ['35]; manual [46]; 
$2.15 per 25 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; postpaid; 
administration time not reported; Fred Brown; Public 
School Publishing Co. * 
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17. Neunavs, EpMuN»p C. “A Personality Study of Asth- 
mang and Cardiac Children.” Psychosom Med 20:181-6 My-Je 
88. 
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LIGHT- 
ehavior 
' Child 


For reviews by S. J. Beck and Carl R. Rogers, 
see 40:1240. 


[37] 
*California Psychological Inventory. Ages 13 and 
over; 1956-57; 18 scores: dominance (Do), capacity 
for status (Cs), sociability (Sy), social presence (Sp), 
self-acceptance (Sa), sense of well-being (Wb), re- 
sponsibility (Re), socialization (So), self-control (Sc), 
tolerance (To), good impression (Gi), communality 
(Cm), achievement via conformance (Ac), achieve- 
ment via independence (Ai), intellectual efficiency 
(Ie), psychological-mindedness (Py), flexibility (Fx), 
femininity (Fe); IBM; 1 form ('56) ; administrator’s 
guide ('57, reprinted from manual); separate answer 
sheets must be used; $6.25 per 25 tests; $3.75 per 100 
profiles ['57] and either hand scored or IBM answer 
Sheets; $3 per set of either hand scoring stencils or 
IBM scoring stencils; $3 per manual (57); $1 per 
specimen set; postage extra; scoring service available; 
(45-60) minutes; Harrison G. Gough ; Consulting Psy- 
chologists Press, Inc. * 
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Lere J. Cronzacn, Professor of Education and 


_ Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Illinois. 

The CPI is designed on the principle that 
questionnaire items which correlate with so- 
cially significant criteria are important, whether 
or not they fit into available personality theories. 
In this it resembles the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, but the psychiatric states 
which provided the armature for the MMPI 
are here replaced by such external reference 
variables as social class membership, grade in 
introductory psychology, and prominence as a 
leader. Each criterion locates extreme groups 
who presumably have some psychological simi- 
larity, and a scale is formed from items, which 
discriminate these extremes. The scale is 
thought of as measuring that underlying psy- 
chological complex, not merely as predicting 
the erstwhile criterion. The psychological na- 
ture of the complex is then established by fur- 
ther inquiry. The capacity-for-status (Cs) 
score, for example, consists of items marked 
differently in different social strata, and is re- 
garded as a measure of whatever attitudes and 
attributes “underlie and lead to status,” includ- 
ing ambition, communication effectiveness, and 
versatility. 

The instrument has 480 true-false items (12 
of which are duplicates), some from MMPI 
and others written to tap social and personal 
attitudes and interests. The items range over an 
exceptional variety of manifest content. Scores 
on 18 scales offer a descriptive profile of the 
high school student or adult. Eleven scales were 
based on external criteria, Four more scales 
were formed from items judged homogeneous. 
Finally, there are three control keys: Wb, 
based on responses given by normals asked to 
“fake bad"; Gi, based on responses given by 
normals when “faking good" ; and Cm, a count 
of highly popular responses. Marked deviation 
on a control score casts doubt on the validity of 
the individual profile. 

The development and technical work on the 
scale are of a high order. The reliabilities were 
carefully determined by retesting. Validity of 
each scale was determined by comparing groups 
which the scale presumably ought to discrimi- 
nate ; dozens of cross validities on sizeable sam- 
ples are reported. Norms for males and females 
are based on several thousand accumulated 
cases; it might be better to have truly repre- 
sentative samples, but this is no serious weak- 
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ness. The manual gives plentiful correlations 
with other tests. With its scientific yet readable 
style, its illustrative case interpretations, and 
its extensive data, the manual is in some re- 
spects a model for personality inventories. It 
does not, however, indicate recommended uses 
and necessary cautions as adequately as does 
the manual for the Minnesota Counseling In- 
ventory. 

The manual fails to tell what criteria were 
used in scale development. Tracing these in the 
literature, one finds puzzling disparities between 
the scale designations and the original criteria ; 
e.g., the sociability scale consists of items that 
correlate with the number of extracurricular 
activities engaged in. 

The presentation of validities, based largely 
on differences between extreme groups, is seri- 
ously misleading. On dominance, for example, 
the mean for 89 female leaders in high school 
is 29; for 4,056 nonleaders, 24. The SD within 
each group is 6, and CR is 8. This result would 
look less impressive if the substantial overlap 
were pointed out. For the same scale a CR of 
6.42 is reported between girls rated high and 

"girls rated low in dominance; the manual also 
reports a biserial r of .67 and a point biserial r 
of .53. These are illegitimate figures, since they 
ignore the intermediate group. Assuming that 
the selected cases are the highest and lowest 3 
per cent of the group and estimating the prod- 
uct-moment r for all cases, we may conclude 
that the true validity is only about .22. This 
validity is representative. The extreme groups 
chosen to validate other scales also have notable 
overlap ; for example, female jail inmates aver- 
age at the 3oth percentile of all females on the 
socialization scale. Ratings by qualified assess- 
ment teams never correlate above .50 with the 
corresponding CPI score, and values are often 
as low as .25. 

Some aspects of the validity report are puz- 
zling. In at least one instance a validity coeffi- 
cient is given, not for the CPI key, but for an 
earlier scale using more items. For another 
scale, the manual gives no data but says that 
low scorers tend to be seen as cautious, con- 
fused, and easygoing; the published article on 
this scale gives data showing that they are seen 
as cynical, headstrong, and impatient. It would 
have been wiser to report meticulously a small 
number of well-substantiated findings than to 
invite misinterpretation by reporting too much, 
too casually. ' 


One is inclined to say that personality scores 
with validities in the .20's are worthless, but 
Gough makes the possibly valid point that we 
should not expect any one scale to correlate 
highly with any datum on observed personality, 
Interpretation ought to rest on configurations: 
high Cs plus high responsibility, he says, implies 
efficiency and poise, but high Cs with low Re 
implies aggressiveness and opportunism. No 
data are offered to support this interesting pro- 
posal to take advantage of the superior “band- 
width" of this instrument. Ultimately we 
should be told the precise probability that a 
description inferred from an entire profile will 
correspond to the person's actual behavior. 

Although actuarial instruments sometimes 
permit indirect and subtle measurement, the 
CPI is not appreciably less direct than other 
questionnaires on adjustment and character. 
"Twelve of the principal scales are much affected 
by a desire to fake good or bad. Among males, 
eleven keys correlate .48 or higher with Bern- 
reuter Self-Confidence, Despite the complex 
manner in which keys were developed, the test 
must be regarded as no more than a tabulation 
of overt self-descriptions. The chief difference 
between CPI and the majority of other inven- 
tories for school use is that its profile is much 
more elaborate. It measures the same seven di- 
mensions as the new Minnesota Counseling In- 
ventory (with no worse validities) and adds 
seven others. 

The variables describe character in value 
loaded terms. Teachers and principals very 
likely will approve this, but the inventory seems 
to encourage the idea that there is just one ideal 
personality. Such scale titles as Responsibility, 
Tolerance, and Socialization have a pronounced 
ethical overtone which suggests that low scores 
reflect faults, rather than symptoms of needs, 
skills, and cultural pressures. Because of this 
implicit conflict with modern views of person- 
ality, it would be deplorable if CPI profiles were 
interpreted by principals, teachers, parents, or 
students without guidance from a psychologi- 
cally-trained person. For use by the well-quali- 
fied counselor, the reviewer regards the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule as more 
suitable, its profile being more descriptive and 
less evaluative. To identify students needing 
counseling and to aid in counseling by teachers, 
the simpler Mooney Problem Checklist seems 
preferable. Further research may prove that 
the CPI patterns are richly significant. The re- 
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viewer's prejudices, however, lead him to prefer 
profiles describing the individual in psychologi- 
cal terms to profiles defined around complex 
social resultants such as disciplinary problems, 
presence in numerous school activities, and high 
grades. Gough is to be commended for pursuing 
his own contrary view skillfully, but the useful- 
ness of his instrument is still in question. 


RonEnr L. THORNDIKE, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

This inventory has been described as the 
"sane man's MMPI." That is, it is an inventory 
the development of which proceeded essentially 
by (a) assembling a large stock of items of vari- 
ous types which looked as though they might 
relate to something of significance about per- 
sonality, (5) identifying criterion groups that 
differed sharply in some attribute judged to be 
socially significant and psychologically mean- 
ingful, and (c) developing a scoring key which 
included those items that were found empiri- 
cally to differentiate the criterion groups. The 
criterion groups were, in this case, groups from 
the general population which differed in some 
significant respect. 

'This procedure has both strength and weak- 
ness. The strength lies in the efficiency of the 
scoring key for discriminating with respect to 
the specific criterion dimension on the basis of 
which the items were selected. The weakness 
lies in the possibility that this criterion dimen- 
sion may not have clear, distinctive, and un- 
equivocal psychological meaning. Furthermore, 
there is no limit to the number of criterion di- 
mensions with respect to which one may under- 
take to establish keys (note, for example, the 
more than 40 keys for the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank). 

In the case of the CPI, the evidence is not 
clear as to how many of the 18 dimensions for 
which keys are provided by the author have a 
unique practical value that would justify them 
on that basis. However, it is clear that the 18 
provide a very redundant, inefficient, and (to 
the reviewer) confused picture of individual 
personalities. Correlations between many of the 
scales are high—in some cases apparently ap- 
proaching the reliabilities of the individual 
scales, Of the 18 scales, there are only 4 that 
fail to correlate at least .50 with some other 
scale, and many have correlations of this size 
with several others. There is, of course, no limit 


to the number of scales that can be developed 
for an inventory such as this except that set by 
the endurance of the originator. The problem 
is how many and which ones provide an effi- 
cient, parsimonious, and understandable de- 
scription of an individual. Eighteen highly over- 
lapping scores, many of which appear redund- 
ant both in name and in statistics, hardly appear 
to accomplish this. 

Evidence provided on the reliability of the 
scales is hardly adequate to permit an appraisal 
of the uniqueness, if any, of the separate scales. 
Since the items making up a particular scale can 
be thought of as a sample from a universe of 
items that might have been used, it seems rea- 
sonable to ask for evidence on the split-half re- 
liability, or some other indication of stability 
over samples of items. No such evidence is pro- 
vided, data being limited to retest reliability on 
the same items. Application of Kuder-Richard- 
son formula 21 to some of the data reported in 
the manual suggests that split-half reliabilities 
would be likely to be in the .70's. 

The author has shown commendable industry 
in obtaining data for his instrument from many 
criterion groups. Selections from this material 
are presented in the manual. Unfortunately, the 
presentation is marred by faulty statistical anal- 
ysis. Repeatedly, biserial correlations are re- 
ported for extreme groups, leaving out a large 
middle group. The resulting coefficients are, of 
course, grossly inflated and provide an unrealis- 
tic picture of the accuracy with which the instru- 
ment would make discriminations in an intact 
group. 

It is conceivable that there may be a role for 
a personality inventory developed by the pro- 
cedures and following the rationale of the CPI. 
However, this reviewer feels that the role will 
not be that of providing a clear, efficient, and 
simple personality description. 


J Consult Psychol 21:359 Ag ’57. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * bears considerable resemblance to 
the group MMPI, from which about 200 of its 
468 items were adapted. But the purpose of the 
CPI is quite different. It is intended primarily 
for use with normal subjects, not patients, and 
strives to assess personality characteristics im- 
portant for social living. * The manual contains 
a wealth of information on the validities of 
scales and on the interpretations of single scales, 
interactions, and ‘profiles. * By both objective 
and subjective evaluation, the CPI appears to 
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be a major achievement. It will surely receive 
wide use for research and for practical applica- 


tions. 

[38] 
*California Test of Personality, 1953 Revision. 
Grades kgn-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-16, adults; 1939-53; 15 
res: self-reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of 
mal freedom, feeling of belonging, withdrawing 
ies, nervous symptoms, total personal adjust- 
nent, social standards, social skills, anti-social tend- 
encies, family relations, school relations or occupa- 
tional relations, community relations, total social ad- 
justment, total adjustment; IBM for grades 4 and 
over; Forms AA, BB ('53) ; 5 levels; manual (’53) ; 
profile ('53); $3.15 per 35 tests; separate answer 
sheets may be used; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet; 7¢ 
per Scoreze answer sheet; 20¢ per hand scoring sten- 
cil; 60€ per machine scoring stencil; postage extra; 
50€ per specimen set of any one level, postpaid; (45- 
60) minutes; Louis P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clark, and 
Ernest W. Tiegs; California Test Bureau. * 
R PRIMARY. Grades kgn-3; 1942-53. 
b) ELEMENTARY. Grades 4-8; 1939-53. 
€) INTERMEDIATE. Grades 7-10; 1939-53. 
d) seconpary. Grades 9-16; 1942-53. 
e) ADULT. Adults; 1942-53. 
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Rereading reviews of this test in earlier Year- 
books has impressed this reviewer with the fact 
that a review of a personality test reveals at 
least as much concerning the frame of reference 
within which the reviewer approaches the task 
as it does of the test itself. Let us start off, 
therefore, with a statement of this reviewer's 
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own bias: He feels, first of all, that in spite of 
the fact that authors often have exaggerated 
ideas concerning the usefulness of self-invento- 
ries and that in the hands of unskilled persons 
they be harmful, there is a place for them in the 
scheme of psychological testing; and secondly, 
he takes the position that the worth of such in- 
ventories is to be measured in terms of the ex- 
tent to which they meet the conventional criteria 
of good measurement. 

Since the earlier edition was evaluated in the 
Yearbook by five competent persons, this review 
is limited chiefly to a consideration of changes 
that have been made in the current revision. Ac- 
cording to its authors, “Among the reasons 
which led to the 1953 Revision....were: (1) the 
development of additional validity data, (2) the 
extension of suggestions for interpretation, (3) 
the development of additional data regarding 
reliability (particularly for the lower scores on 
the test instrument), (4) the reexamination of 
the comparability of. the two forms for each 
level so that one set of norms could be utilized, 
and (5) the reorganization of items for each 
of the equivalent components so that one 
SCOREZE answer sheet could be used with 
either Form AA or BB on each level." Exami- 
nation of the test and manual leaves one with 
the feeling that another reason may well have 
been the attempt to answer criticisms of the test 
made by previous reviewers. And, as a matter 
of fact, some of the criticisms of the early test 
are no longer valid. Other shortcomings pointed 
out are, however, defended, ignored, or brushed 
aside as not worthy of comment. 

Evidence on the validity of personality inven- 
tories will, generally speaking, be indirect. The 
authors in this edition base their case mainly on 
the care taken in the construction of the revised 
test, and the reported usefulness of the first edi- 
tion as a pre- and in-service training device for 
teachers, as an aid to counselors, clinical psy- 
chologists, and teachers in the study of problem 
cases, and as a tool useful in personality re- 
search. In support of their contention, they 
marshal a considerable amount of evidence, al- 
though one wishes at times that it all were re- 
ported with the exactitude contained in the state- 
ment that in some 9o publications of research 
the test has been found useful. Such expressions 
as "school officials in increasing number" or 
"many clinical psychologists" are, for example, 
not too easy to interpret. 

In spite of limitations, however, the additional 


evidence on validity reported or referred to in 
the manual not only answers some of the earlier 
criticisms but convinces this reviewer that as a 
measure of self-concept in the, as of now, 
vaguely defined area called adjustment, this test 
is as valid as most such instruments. 

An attempt has been made to word the ques- 
tions so as to reduce to a minimum any sugges- 
tion that they should be answered a certain way. 
In spite of this effort, the "right" answer to 
many items is probably obvious to all except the 
very naive. Although this is a limitation of most 
personality inventories (all that the writer has 
seen), it means, nevertheless, that the validity 
of this test will vary with the degree of rapport 
established with the testee. This fact raises seri- 
ous doubt concerning its usefulness in the selec- 
tion and placement of employees, a use which 
the authors recommend. 

Tests of internal consistency are reported for 
the revision in considerable detail. They indi- 
cate a fair degree of reliability for the total and 
the two main components, social and personal 
adjustment, particularly for the lower scores. 
They do not, however, convince this reviewer 
that use of the six subscores under each of these 
two components is justified for individual diag- 
nosis, For example, let us look at Withdrawing 
Tendencies in the primary form. The chances. 
are 1 in 3 that the true score is 1.08 points greater 
or less than the obtained score. From the table 
of norms it can be seen that this means that the 
chances are that the true score of 1 child in 3 
with a score of 5 (40th percentile) is above the 
6oth percentile or below the 3oth percentile, and 
that for 1 child in 20 the true score is below the 
20th or above the 8oth percentile. Expressed in 
such terms, it is hard to see that we have any 
very dependable information on how far he 
withdraws! And this is not an exaggerated ex- 
ample. Here is another from the secondary 
form: A student answering 8 of the 15 items 
correctly on Self-reliance is rated at the 3oth 
percentile. The chances are 1 in 3 that his true 
score is below the 15th or above the 45th per- 
centile, and 1 in 20 that it is below the sth or 
above the 7oth percentile. How self-reliant is he? 
Interestingly enough, subscores on the adult 
form appear to be the least reliable of all. 

In a forced-choice test it is inevitable that 
some questions will be answered at random, and 
in a yes-no test it is obvious that their weight 
will also be at a maximum. In a self-inventory 
the number of such "guesses" would presum- 
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ably vary with such things as reading ability, 
the amount of self-understanding, a willingness 
to introspect, and the desire to report things as 
they are. It would, therefore, seem highly desir- 
able, particularly in a test recommended for use 
with groups relatively unskilled in reading and 
not too understanding, that chance responses 
move a person toward a neutral position. This 
might mean that we miss some cases who are 
maladjusted but it would prevent us from label- 
ing as maladjusted poor readers, persons with- 
out self-understanding, and the like. 

Spencer (3:26) called attention to the dis- 
proportionate number of “No’s” among the cor- 
rect answers in the first edition. In the current 
edition this ratio continues to be between 60 and 
70 per cent instead of the expected 50 per cent. 
Add to this the fact that at all levels the median 
score of the group used to establish norms was 
well above the median number of questions in 
the test and it is inevitable that one who answers 
the questions on a basis of chance will show up 
as seriously maladjusted. In the primary test, 
for example, he would be at the roth percentile 
in personal, social, and total adjustment ; in the 
secondary test he would be at the 5th, 2nd, and 
5th percentiles. The subscores tell an even worse 
story. The reviewer does not mean to imply 
that many of those tested will answer all ques- 
tions on the basis of chance, but rather to point 
out that in this test any questions so answered 
increase the apparent maladjustment of the 
testee. The fact that many other personality in- 
ventories are subject to the same criticism is 
irrelevant. 

The test itself is mechanically satisfactory 
and it and the manual are made up in a manner 
which makes for ease and accuracy in adminis- 
tering and scoring. The printing is excellent. In 
many schools, however, poor reading ability of 
the children will require that the elementary 
form be read to the children well beyond the 
recommended fourth grade. The profile which 
appeared on the front of the test booklet in the 
earlier editions has been moved to the back of 
the answer sheet. The manual still contains a 
section on the uses of test results which under- 
takes to classify personality problems and sug- 
gests ways of dealing with the various types of 
difficulties. This reviewer, like previous review- 
ers, is skeptical of the worth of this material. In 
the hands of untrained users it may actually be 
harmful, and persons with a minimum of train- 


ing in counseling or clinical psychology would 
have no need for it. 

The norms on this edition are considerably 
better than those for the earlier test. The sam- 
ples are much larger and, if one can assume that 
the cases are fairly distributed among the states 
from which they were drawn, are geographi- 
cally more representative. All in all, in spite of 
criticism, as personality inventories go, the Cali- 
fornia test would appear to be among the better 
ones available. 


For reviews by Laurance F. Shaffer and 
Douglas Spencer of the original edition, see 3:26 
(1 excerpt) ; for reviews by Raymond B. Cat- 
tell, Percival M. Symonds, and P. E. Vernon 
of the elementary and secondary levels, see 
40:1213 (1 excerpt). 
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*The Cassel Group Level of Aspiration Test, 
1957 Revision. Grades 5-16 and adults; 1952-57; 7 
scores: clinical difference, Hausmann, aspiration dif- 
ference, first goal, psychological response to failure, 
physiological response to failure, level of aspiration 
quotient; I form (57) ; manual ('57) ; $4 per 25 tests, 
postpaid; specimen set not available; 247 seconds (40 
minutes); Russell N. Cassel; Western Psychological 
Services. * 
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The revised form of this test is based upon 
eight repetitions of a simple motor task: draw- 
ing squares around small circles as rapidly as 
possible. For each trial the subject estimates the 
number of squares he will be able to complete 
in 30 seconds. Group administration requires 
that the subject record his aspiration in the form 
of a bid, tally his performance, and correct his 
score for any discrepancies with his bid. The 
next to the last trial is stopped three seconds 
short of the usual time in an effort to introduce 
failure, the effects of which are evaluated in the 


bid (psychological response) and in the per- 
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formance (physiological response) on his last 
trial. 

The test booklet is simple, neat, and well 
planned. The scoring blanks are labeled so ex- 
plicitly, however, that some of the features of 
the test may be given away, e.g., "Psychological 
Response to Failure.” The test instructions are 
very complicated, including five elaborate rules 
covering the level of aspiration bids, the per- 
formance, and the scoring. Little effort is made 
in these instructions to convey to the subject 
just why he should do well or why he should try 
to make his bids correspond to his subsequent 
performance. There is no reason why a subject 
should not pace his performance to fit his prior 
bid. 

The manual contains several errors per page, 
some seriously interfering with the administra- 
tion and the scoring of the test. Although in the 
revision of this test the basic psychomotor task 
has been changed from making small circles 
above and below an X to drawing squares 
around circles, the manual does not indicate this 
change or the degree of equivalence of the two 
forms. Most of the normative data in the man- 
ual are based upon the original form, precisely 
the same cutting scores being retained, although 
this is not indicated anywhere in the tables. In 
fact, no references to previous research on the 
test are included in the manual. Although norm- 
ative data from general, Latin descent, and 
penal populations are listed, no description is 
provided of the sampling procedures used in 
collecting them, the background characteristics 
of the groups, the nature of any sex differences, 
or the representativeness of these data. 

The directions for administration are poorly 
organized. The examiner and the subjects begin 
reading the directions together. Then, in the 
middle of a paragraph, the examiner has the 
subjects fill in the test headings and turn to the 
next page of the test booklet ; finally he has them 
return to the first page for the remainder of the 
directions. The vocabulary level is uneven and 
the self-recording provisions are poorly written 
and confusing. 

The scoring instructions are also lacking in 
organization. The sequence does not correspond 
to the order on the test profile. The examiner is 
asked to compute one score based upon another 
that is yet to be defined. This score (clinical dif- 
ference score) is a qualitative series of catego- 
ries but is treated like a 7-interval continuous 
scale; means, standard deviations, and T score 


conversions are provided for it! The instruc- 
tions for the psychological response to failure 
score involve the wrong trials. Computation of 
the level of aspiration quotient (LAO), which 
the author considers to be the most valuable 
score in the test, is based in part on an intelli- 
gence quotient that cannot be obtained from this 
test itself. No specification of the test to be used 
to furnish the IQ is included in the LAQ in- 
structions; any standard intelligence test is 
deemed acceptable. Reference to the California 
Test of Mental Maturity is made in some of the 
tables in the manual, but no recommendation is 
made to use this instrument. Apparently the as- 
sumption is made that 1Q’s from different tests 
are completely equivalent in their central tend- 
encies, their dispersions, and in the abilities they 
sample. The conversion table for 1Q’s assumes 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 16 
points, 

The LAQ is the ratio of two standard scores 
with means of 5.0 and standard deviations of 
1.0, one for the IQ and the other for the Haus- 
mann score which is the average weighted 
achievement score on trials three through six. 
Use of this ratio assumes that for subjects who 
are well adjusted in their level of aspiration the 
Hausmann score and intelligence are generally 
proportional. No evidence is submitted for this 
assumption ; only the correlation of .39 between 
the Hausmann score and IQ (test unspecified) 
is given in the manual. 

Intercorrelations among the component scores 
are provided based on two different populations, 
but the columnar headings for one table are so 
misleading as to make the data uninterpretable. 

Correlations of odd and even trials (cor- 
rected for attenuation) and test-retest coeffi- 
cients are reported for each score except the 
LAQ. The author says the reliabilities for the 
LAQ will be the same as the Hausmann score 
on which it is partly based. This latter point is 
in error since the LAQ is also a function of the 
IQ derived from some other recent test. The re- 
test interval over which the temporal stability 
of these scores was determined is not specified 
for either group studied. 

In spite of the numerous errors and limita- 
tions already listed, the question of validity is 
the most important one in evaluating this in- 
strument. The manual mentions briefly and su- 
perficially four forms of validity : face, content, 
construct, and status. It is difficult to assess 
these validities from the descriptions and data 
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provided by the author. Although he calls his 
test a measure of level of aspiration, Cassel 
seems to disclaim any intention to measure this 
attribute. However, many test users will turn 
to this device seeking a measure of an individ- 
ual’s general level of aspiration. Except for the 
trivial face validity of the goal-setting behavior 
on a simple psychomotor task, there is no evi- 
dence of construct validity of this sort implied 
in the title. There is very little evidence * that 
there is any trait of this sort with enough gen- 
erality to be useful in describing individuals. 
The research on this problem has been based 
on many kinds of tasks from the dart-throwing 
problem of Hausmann to the pool-cue manipu- 
lations of the Rotter board. There seems to be a 
cavalier disregard for the particular task used 
to sample goal-setting behavior, as if an indi- 
vidual were equally confident or self-doubting 
in all situations. Cassel offers no evidence that 
guesses about one’s accomplishments in draw- 
ing squares bear any relationship to professional 
striving or any other aspirations. 

Cassel prefers to discuss the test implications 
in terms of an “irreality dimension" of person- 
ality. “The term irreality here refers to the pres- 
ence of reality, rather than the non-existence 
of it, but implies a degree of absence of accept- 
able sensory phenomena for the generation of 
self-perceptions in relation to previous perform- 
ance.” The manual does not provide sufficient 
material elaborating this construct or its inter- 
pretative implications to judge the suitability of 
these scores for this personality characteristic. 
The previous writings of the author * help elabo- 
rate the concept of reality levels, but they are 
not definitive enough to be clinically useful. 

The manual also implies that predictive va- 
lidity for delinquent behavior (delinquency 
proneness) has been established, but the evi- 
dence offered applies only to status validity, 
since Cassel examined delinquent and penal 
samples after they had developed their propen- 
sities and had been apprehended and incarcer- 
ated (2, 3, 4). 

Cassel implies these scores can evaluate an 
individual's popularity, as measured by socio- 

1Rorrer, Juris B. “Level-of-Aspiration Techniques as 
Measures of Personality,” pp. 313726. In his Social Learning 
qnd Clinical Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 

2 Casser, Russert, N. “An Experimental Investigation of the 
‘Reality-Strata’ of Certain Objectively Defined Grouns of In- 
dividuals by Use of the Level of Aspiration Technique.” Ab- 
stract. Am Psychol $:471-2 Ag " 


O55 
Casset, Russert N. ‘Psychological Aspects of Happiness.” 
Peabody J Ed 32:73-82 S "sa. * 


Casser, Russert N. ‘Motivation as a Synthesis of Contem 
porary Psychology." J Ed Psychol 43:157-66 Mr 'sz. 
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metric preferences. While there was some tend- 
ency for the clinical discrepancy score and the 
LAQ from the first edition of the test to show 
a curvilinear relationship to sociometric dis- 
tance (1), this separation did not stand up on a 
young prisoner group (2). There is mention 
made of the test’s implications of neurotic tend- 
encies, hypochondriacal and hysterical ailments, 
vulnerability to culture, or disorientation, but 
no data are provided on these attributes. 

This test is poorly prepared and presented, 
inadequately standardized, and pretentious in 
its claims. It is unready for the test market and 
should be labeled FOR RESEARCH ONLY. 
A need exists for a simple, objective measure 
of tendencies either to overrate or underevalu- 
ate one's abilities and capacities ; this test does 
not fill this need. 


Harrison G. Goucu, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

This test has eight parts, each containing 
three rows of 20 small circles (60 circles per 
part). Within the time allotted for each part, 
the subject is asked to draw squares around as 
many of these circles as he can. Before begin- 
ning each part, he must predict how many 
squares he will draw. After time has been called, 
he counts the number actually drawn. His score 
for each part is based directly on his “bid” or 
estimate. If he bids 26 squares and draws 26 or 
more, his score is 26. If he fails to make his bid 
he is penalized two points for each missing 
square. This procedure is designed to encourage 
optimistic, but cautious, forecasts. 

Based on various combinations and manipu- 
lations of the bids, actual performance figures, 
and these adjusted scores, five scores which 
comprise the “level of aspiration profile” are 
derived. The two additional scores which can 
be obtained (those for psychological response 
to failure and physiological response to failure) 
are computed only when “failure,” as defined in 
the manual, has taken place. Part 7 has, un- 
known to the subject, a reduced time of 27 sec- 
onds. Presumably many subjects, therefore, will 
fail to make their bids on Part 7. These two 
scores ate concerned with the effect of this fail- 
ure on the subject’s estimates and performance. 

The above gives an idea of the mechanics of 
the test. The manual ties the tasks and the 
scored variables to a prolix and murky discus- 
sion of the “irreality scale of human personali- 
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ties," Lewin's "life space" notion, and Tolman's 
view (alleged) that all behavior is goal-directed. 
This theorizing, in the reviewer's judgment, is 
not only poorly done but is more or less gratu- 
itous to the specific tasks assigned in the test 
and to the scorings made. 

The manual, however, has more serious de- 
ficiencies, One of these is a distressing series 
of errors. Seventeen typographical, grammati- 
cal, and content errors were found in the text. 
Tn one of the tables two columns of correlation 
coefficients are erroneously identified. 

Instructions for scoring the seven defined 
variables are not given in a clear, succinct fash- 
ion; most readers would find it very difficult to 
decide just what specific steps to take to score 
certain of the variables, especially the clinical 
“D” score. 

The section of the manual on “validity and 
standardization” contains misleading and con- 
fused discussions of topics like “content valid- 
ity” and “construct validity,” and little evidence 
pertaining to what one would expect to be the 
key external criteria for this test: indices of 
ambition or “level of aspiration” in various life 
settings and (perhaps) on other “level of aspi- 
ration” tests. Most of the data which are pre- 
sented have to do with school and educational 
achievement, or with differences between delin- 
quent and nondelinquent populations. 

It is with respect to this latter distinction that 
the test shows its greatest promise. The Haus- 
mann score, for example, yielded mean 28.4 and 
SD 5.4 in a nondelinquent sample of 1,710 as 
compared to mean 21.5 and SD 5.3 in a sample 
of 775 delinquents. The difference is obviously 
highly significant. However, one is tempted to 
ascribe it more to the difficulty the delinquents 
had with the strict time requirements and the 
record-keeping than to basic differences in the 
“level of aspiration” aspect of personality. 

To summarize, this test does seem to offer 
certain promises, for example in the study of 
“under-control” and problems of asocialization. 
The chief weakness is the manual, which is 
poorly organized, frequently in error, and writ- 
ten in an awkward, stilted manner. The reduc- 
tion of the number of scored variables to those 
having greatest predictive significance for non- 
test behavior, preparation of clear and precise 
instructions for scoring, elimination of super- 
fluous theorizing, and a thoroughgoing editorial 
review for matters of grammar, form, and clar- 
ity would do a lot for this device, 


J. P. Surciirre, Senior Lecturer in Psychol- 
ogy, University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia, 
The test was devised to measure “irreality” 
and face validity is claimed for it on the basis 
that one may consider discrepancies between the 
“real world” (performance) and the “perceived 
world” (aspiration). Scores from the test are 
reported to have medium or low correlations 
with age, intelligence, school achievement, and 
certain background and social insight factors of 
personality. Also reported are some small dif- 
ferences in the scores of “delinquent” and “nor- 
mal” groups. Reliabilities range from .55 to .93 
and vary with type of score and sample. Some 
norms are reported for “typical” individuals, 
“delinquent and in-prison” subjects, and “youth 
of Latin descent.” No literature is cited ; infor- 
mation in Cassel's other publications is scant. 
A group test of “aspiration” could be a use- 
ful tool. The author of this test, however, ap- 
pears not to have consulted the literature on 
level of aspiration concerning generality and 
validity. He gives no rationale for his choice 
of the particular task used, or for the manner of 
scoring recommended. As a consequence, the 
test has a major defect which completely invali- 
dates it as a measure of aspiration or irreality. 
All of the seven scores derived are functions, 
directly or indirectly, of performance on the 
square drawing task. To make the functions ex- 
plicit, one must consider the relationship of as- 
piration to performance. Cassel does not report 
data which would specify this relationship. but. 
on other grounds, one would expect high de- 
pendence of aspiration on performance on this 
task. This was confirmed by the following re- 
sults using the CGAT with a sample of 20 sub- 
jects (clerical workers and university students, 
Io men and 10 women, aged 18-30). Inter- and 
intra-subject variance and covariance of aspira- 
tion and performance was analyzed, and split- 
half reliabilities of mean aspiration and per- 
formance per subject were determined from 
odd and even trials. When the variance of aspi- 
ration was adjusted for regression of aspiration , 
on performánce, subject variance dropped to 
11 per cent of the original and trial variance 
dropped to 30 per cent of the original. Part, if 
not all, of this residual variance would be due to 
measurement error (unreliability), so that vari- 
ance of "aspiration," independent of perform- 


, 1 Surctirre, J. P. Task Variability and the Level of Aspira- 
tion. Australian Journal of Psychology Monograph Supplement 
No. 2. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, Oc- 
tober 1955. Pp. 86, * 
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ance and error, is negligible. Tt is doubtful, then, 
that a subject's "aspiration" or judgment of per- 
formance is anything but another measure of 
that performance, i.e., a measure of manual dex- 
terity. This result is not surprising when it is 
seen that the test is a "low variability" task with 
a stable and predictable performance trend, and 
that the test instructions demand accurate esti- 
mation by the subject. 

Taking this argument to the limit, one would 
substitute performance for aspiration in all of 
Cassel's scores to find that they are all con- 
cerned either with level of performance or with 
rate of change of performance. Cassel's reported 
results are explicable in these terms. The rela- 
tively high reliability of his scores follows from 
the high reliability of average performance. 
Dexterity with a pencil should have some corre- 
lation with age and school achievement. The 
group differences between delinquents, normals, 
and Latins would need to be reconsidered in 
terms of the elements involved—viz., average 
performance on the CGAT, mental age, and 
chronological age—since selection with respect 
to any one of these could be responsible for the 
differences reported. 

While the sample upon which these conten- 
tions are based is small, the results are so clear 
cut that the same pattern may confidently be ex- 
pected to occur with larger samples. RED 

To conclude : Aspiration on the CGAT is pri- 
marily, if not wholly, a measure of dexterity 
with a pencil. If one wishes to measure “aspira- 
tion,” one must seek a situation in which it is 
independent of performance. The necessary con- 
ditions are described elsewhere," together with 
the mathematical rationale of level of aspiration 
scoring. A group level of aspiration test ade- 
quate in the latter sense to the measurement of 
"irreality" has yet to be devised. 


B Menninger Clinic 17:115 My ’53. Robert 
R. Holt. (Review of manual.) One of the fa- 
miliar techniques of the psychological labora- 
tory has been made into a group test, here re- 
ported in a brief manual that is exemplary for 
the confusion, and pretentiousness of the au- 
thor's thinking and writing. The test's reliabil- 
ity is insufficient for use in counseling individ- 
uals, as the author recommends, and its valida- 
tion is a muddle because of the author's evident 
misunderstanding of theoretical foundations. 


2 Ibid. 


J Consult Psychol 16:476 D 52. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * 'The author may be commended for 
standardizing a useful but hitherto unstandard- 
ized technique, and for publishing such rela- 
tively full data about it. At the present time, 
however, our knowledge of the level-of-aspira- 
tion experiment by no means justifies all of the 
clinical-implications that Cassel seems to draw 
from some of his scores. The test is a good in- 
strument for further research, not a finished 
clinical tool. 


[40] 

*The Cassel Psychotherapy Progress Record. 
Mental patients; 1953; 3 ratings: emotional develop- 
ment, barrier vulnerability development, overall psy- 
chotherapy development; no data on reliability and 
validity ; no norms; $6 per set of 25 record forms and 
manual, postpaid; specimen set not available; Russell 
N. Cassel; Western Psychological Services. * 


[41] 

*Child Personality Scale. Grades kgn-9; 1951; 
scale for ratings by classmates and teachers, and for 
self-ratings; 22 ratings: pep, intelligence, sociability, 
nervous-calmness, popularity, religiousness, punctu- 
ality, courtesy, cooperation, generosity, persistence, 
honesty, neatness, patience, interests, disposition, good 
sport, quietness, entertaining, thoughtfulness, sense of 
humor, dependability; 1 form; no data on reliability 
and validity ; $2.50 per 25 scales; 50¢ per specimen set; 
postpaid; (20-40) minutes for rating 10 classmates; 
Mary Amatora; C. A. Gregory Co. * 
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Rosert H. BAUERNFEIND, Director, Test De- 
partment, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Child Personality Scale provides a 
means for having each child rated on 22 traits 
by himself, by his classmates, and by his 
teacher. Each trait is rated on a 10-point scale. 

In theory, this instrument presents a promis- 
ing idea for sociometric research, for programs 
of child study, and for improving teachers' un- 
derstanding of their own values and those of 
their pupils. Consensus ratings on the part of 10 
children should show a high degree of reliability 
in most classroom situations. Another promis- 
ing idea is the profile, which permits compari- 
sons of ratings among the several traits for each 
child. Use of ro-point scales is another plus- 
value, such scales permitting and encouraging 
graded expressions of opinion on the part of 
each rater. 

In its present form, however, this scale pre- 
sents serious obstacles to the fulfillment of its 
own purposes. Some of these obstacles are: 

a) The manual lacks a statement of ration- 
ale. Many readers will feel a need to know some- 
thing of the history of the instrument and the 
author's reasons for suggesting ratings of these 
particular 22 traits. 

b) The directions are awkward, wordy, and 
too rigid for use with all children in grades 3 to 
9. The manual offers no encouragement to 
teachers who would prefer to ad-lib the direc- 
tions at a level appropriate to their classes. 

c) The published forms fail to give children 
help in interpreting each new item in terms of 
a 10-point scale. Many third, fourth, and fifth 
grade pupils will experience difficulty in making 
ratings appropriately in the absence of specific 
visual aids. 

d) The instrument includes an explicitly re- 
ligious item: 

Does he like to pray and go to church? 
not at all .... +. very much 


"This item per se, not to mention its interpreta- 
tion, would cause difficulties in many public 
schools. 
e) The instrument includes at least one am- 

biguous item: 

Is he generally quiet, or loud and rude? 

noisy, must be heard ........ very quiet 
This item covers two traits : “noisy—quiet,” and 
"rude— sensitive." While interpretation of all 
22 items will require searching value judgments, 
this item will present special difficulties. The 
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values of our Western civilization clearly prefer 
sensitivity to rudeness; however, our cultural 
values (and certainly the constructs of clinical 
psychology) do not necessarily prefer quietness 
to noisiness. 

f) The manual suggests, without qualifica- 
tion, that children be shown their self-ratings, 
teacher ratings, and classmates’ ratings for pur- 
poses of planning programs of self-improve- 
ment. Recalling that some children will have 
been rated by their teachers and classmates as 
"very dull," “very boring,” or “has no sense of 
humor,” most responsible readers will feel this 
broad suggestion to be extremely hazardous. 

g) The manual includes no résumé of the 
author’s research, although the bibliography 
shows that nine research studies have been re- 
ported in the professional literature. 

h) The problem of assessing “growth,” al- 
ways elusive in measurement, would be even 
more difficult in the case of this instrument. 
While each child draws on his own background 
of experience in making ratings, his background 
for evaluating child behavior is largely drawn 
from experiences with his own classmates. On 
this type of rating scale, therefore, significant 
growth on the part of one or two pupils in a 
classroom would often result in lower ratings 
for the other pupils—even though the other pu- 
pils’ qualities of behavior on the trait in ques- 
tion remained constant, or even improved 
slightly! There can be no "norms," elusive as 
they are, and there can be no absolutes to help 
in interpreting changes in ratings derived from 
this scale. Thus, the second section of the man- 
ual, dealing with improvement of character and 
personality, is oversimplified. Much research is 
needed on the problem of how this type of in- 
strument can measure fairly changes in char- 
acter and personality for all members of a class. 

In summary, the Child Personality Scale in 
its present form is not recommended for gen- 
eral school use. The instrument may have occa- 
sional value as a fact- -finding device for study 
of individual "problem" youngsters. Even in 
these cases, however, users are cautioned that 
the manual will be of very little help and that 
efforts at interpretation will often confront 
them with unexpected problems in basic per- 
sonal philosophy as well as in measurement. 


Date B. Harris, Professor of Psychology, and 
Director, Institute of Child Development and 
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Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 

The manual recommends that each child 
rate 10 preassigned children in his school class 
and himself. A child's "scores" on the several 
traits consist of the mean of ro ratings assigned 
him on each trait. No data are offered in the 
manual to indicate the reliability of ratings 
based on such a small sample, or how 10 was 
selected as an adequate number of judges to rate 
one case. Although the principle of the graphic 
rating scale is followed, the form of such a scale 
is not used, The teacher places a model contain- 
ing 10 steps on the blackboard. The child rater 
selects a digit which he enters on his answer 
sheet as his rating for that trait in the child 
under consideration. Working trait by trait, 
each child rates his 10 preassigned "subjects," 
entering their scores under the names which he 
has written at the top of 10 adjacent columns. 

The author affirms that this method can be 
successfully used for peer ratings as low as the 
third grade. This reviewer has not had success 
with graphic methods with children in the in- 
termediate grades, even when a graphic form 
is reproduced separately for each quality to be 
rated, Nor do these children successfully trans- 
fer their responses from a stimulus page to an 
answer sheet. The reviewer would, therefore, 
question the validity of peer judgments of chil- 
dren 8 or 9 years of age when recorded by this 
method. He does not question this method, how- 
ever, for ratings by teachers, although the meas- 
urement literature suggests „that an odd rather 
than an even number of ratings has certain ad- 
vantages, and that 7 points rather than 10 may 
represent the discriminations which can be 
made optimally by many raters. 

The nomination or “Guess Who” technique, 
because of the type of judgments required, ap- 
peals to this reviewer as having more validity 
with elementary school children than the rating 
scale technique. While the former technique is 
bound to the group wherein judgments are 
made, and the latter technique is theoretically 
more related to a general norm or “average,” 
the reviewer questions the elementary school 
child’s ability to conceptualize a range of dif- 
ferences along a trait dimension and to make 
accurate judgments with respect to particular 
children. The ability of children to make such 
judgments could well be a subject for study and 
experiment. With more adequate research on 
children’s concepts and their judgmental proc- 


esses concerning personality phenomena, we 
would be in a better position to formulate scales 
for use by children. 

It is well to point out that the traits do not ap- 
pear on the rating sheet as named in the entry 
above. For example, “punctuality” appears as 
“Ts he ustially on time?” with the extremes of 
the characteristic being designated as "usually 
late" and "never late." The careful grading of 
the language is a distinct advantage of these 
scales. 

The author is to be commended for her dili- 
gent reporting in professional journals of much 
useful data concerning the scales; it is regret- 
table that her data on reliability and validity and 
grade differences do not appear in the manual. 
The norms that are supplied give means and 
standard errors of peer ratings and ratings by 
teachers for several thousand children of mixed 
ages. Means (but no measures of variance or of 
standard error) are also given for girls’ ratings 
of peers of each sex, for boys’ ratings of peers 
of each sex, for teachers’ ratings of boys and 
girls, and for self ratings, by sex. The value to 
the ordinary teacher of such “norms,” virtually 
all of which approximate the theoretical mid- 
point between 5 and 6 on a 10-point scale, is not 
at once apparent. If she follows instructions 
faithfully and relates her judgment to her ex- 
perience, her mean can scarcely deviate from 
this theoretical value. 

The principal value of these scales, as the 
manual suggests, is probably in identifying 
deviates in the classroom group, and in identi- 
fying children who consider themselves devi- 
ates. One may hold some philosophical reser- 
vations about the author’s assertions that group 
and self-ratings of this type should be made the 
subject of concern and study by young children. 

The instructions in the manual are adequate 
for the few classroom teachers who are thor- 
oughly sophisticated in rating procedures, but 
hardly so for the many who have only the usual 
experiences with such evaluations. To use the 
scales most effectively, one should have knowl- 
edge of guidance and counseling theory and pro- 
cedures as well as of measurement theory and 
practice. 

[42] 
*Community Improvement Scale. Adults; 1955; 
community morale; 1 form; hectographed manual; $3 
per 50 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be purchased 


to obtain manual); postage extra; [5-10] minutes; 
Inez Fay Smith; Psychometric Affiliates, * 
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WrMBURN L. Wattace, Director, Professional 
Examinations Division, The Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York, New York. 

The 2-page hectographed manual states that 
the “Community Improvement Scale is a de- 
vice for measuring neighborhood morale while 
at the same time obtaining a diagnostic analysis 
of principal areas of neighborhood morale main- 
tenance, * It samples such attitudes as those re- 
lating to local business people, recreation, 
beauty, gossiping, public library facilities, trans- 
portation, school convenience, economic status, 
outlook, community services, friendliness.” 
Only 13 items are used to obtain the single score. 
The items are multiple choice in form, with 
each set of alternatives arranged as a 5-point 
scale rating from bad to good a particular aspect 
of the respondent’s neighborhood. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the sets of alternatives do not 
lie on a true continuum. 

The printed questionnaire is bizarre. It com- 
prises a peculiar collection of type faces and is 
bordered with baroque scrollwork and other 
symbols. The system of responding to the items 
calls for the tearing of arrowheads at the edge 
of the page next to the option; this is an awk- 
ward procedure with no apparent advantage 
over conventional marking with a pen or pencil. 

Development of the scale involved tryout of 
a preliminary form on 100 respondents in the 
northwest Chicago area, and modification in the 
light of suggestions received. Since directions 
for administration prohibit telling the respond- 
ents that the purpose of the scale is to measure 
neighborhood morale, the suggestions of even 
sophisticated respondents could hardly have 
been pertinent. 

All the data reported in the manual were gath- 
ered in the Chicago area. The corrected odd- 
even coefficient of reliability is given as .86 “for 
a random sample of 150 Chicago-area homes.” 
One norms table shows percentile equivalents 
for raw scores for "218 individuals randomly 
sampled from the Chicago metropolitan area.” 
How the score of an individual is to be inter- 
preted in terms of "neighborhood morale” is 
not made clear. Along with the norms table, 
median scores are given for 19 suburban and 
postal zone areas of Chicago; the number of 
cases in each area is not shown. It is striking 
that the medians for 15 of these I9 areas ex- 
ceed the median shown in the norms table; the 
undescribed sampling methods appear to yield 
results which need clarification. 


The one validity study mentioned in the man- 
ual used postal zone numbers in Chicago as a 
criterion measure. Unidentified research is sup- 
posed to have shown that "residential condi- 
tions" are worst near the "business core of the 
city" and improve in direct proportion to the 
distance from that center. One has to infer that 
the magnitude of postal zone numbers in Chi- 
cago indicates distance from the center of the 
city. Cases were drawn from 31 postal zone 
areas and five suburbs, Number of respondents, 
sampling technique, mean scores, and standard 
deviations are not given. The coefficient of cor- 
relation between zone numbers and scores on 
the scale is reported as .67. The extent to which 
this statistic provides evidence that the scale 
measures neighborhood morale is patently ques- 
tionable. Nothing is mentioned concerning the 
applicability of the scale elsewhere than in Chi- 
cago. 

In summary, it may be said that the Com- 
munity Improvement Scale is an unsophisti- 
cated attempt to measure neighborhood morale. 
In its present state it meets practically none of 
the criteria of worthiness for publication for 
sale. Almost any sociologist could quickly write 
a questionnaire that would immediately have at 
least as much value as this one. 

[43] 
Cornell Index. Adults; 1944-49; revision for civilian 
use of the Cornell Selectee Index Form N and the 
Cornell Service Index; title on test is C.IL.—Form N2; 
psychosomatic and neuropsychiatric symptoms; Form 
N2 ['45]; revised manual ('49) ; $2.80 per so tests; 
35€ per specimen set; postpaid; (5-15) minut Ar- 
thur Weider, Harold G. Wolff, Keeve Brodman, Bela 


Mittelmann, and David Wechsler; Psychological Cor- 
poration. * 
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For reviews by Hans J. Eysenck, Nelson G. 
Hanawalt, and Laurance F. Shaffer, see 4:37. 


[44] 
Cornell Word Form 2. Adults; 1946-55; civilian 
edition of Cornell Word Form designed for use in mili- 
tary psychiatric screening; title on test is C.IV.F.-2; 
1 form ['55]; manual (^55, reprint of z1 below); $5 
per 100 tests; specimen set free; postage extra; [5-15] 
minutes; Arthur Weider, Bela Mittelmann, David 
Wechsler, and Harold Wolff; Cornell University Med- 
ical College (Room F-636, 1300 York Ave., New York, 
NY: 
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[45] 

X*DF Opinion Survey. Grades 12-16 and adults ; 
1984-86; IBM; 1 form ('54) ; 10 scores: need for at- 
tention, liking for thinking, adventure vs. security, 
self-reliance vs. dependence, aesthetic appreciation, cul- 
tural conformity, need for freedom, realistic thinking, 
need for precision, need for diversion; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3.75 per 25 tests; 20€ per single 
copy; 3¢ per IBM answer sheet; $2 per set of either 
hand or machine scoring stencils; 3€ per profile (55) ; 
25¢ per manual ('56); postage extra; [45] minutes; 
J. P. Guilford, Paul R. Christensen, and Nicholas A. 
Bond, Jr.; Sheridan Supply Co. * 


Awnprew R. Baccarzv, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This inventory is based on an extensive fac- 
tor analysis. It attempts to encompass dimen- 
sions of “motivation” as well as “vocation-inter- 
est.” Thus it is a kind of combination of the 
approaches of the Kuder Preference Record 
and Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
although it differs from both in using the “yes- 
?-no” response form instead of forced choices. 


Thirty items are scored for each of 10 scales. 
Most of the questions are of the form “You 
would like to...," which seems rather awkward. 
Also, many testees may wonder whether Parts 
1 and 2 are separately timed. 

Odd-even reliabilities are given for male and 
female college students separately and com- 
bined. The mean of the latter (by Fisher's z 
transformation) is .86. Also, scale intercorrela- 
tions are reported for both sexes. Most of these 
are below .30. Thus the reliability of intrain- 
dividual differences as measured by the scales 
is quite high. All in all, the construct validity of 
the survey is rather convincing, although it 
would be interesting to have correlations with 
similarly-named scales of inventories already in 
wide use. The authors claim nothing further 
about the validity of this inventory and recom- 
mend separate predictive validation in each 
practical application, In fact they call it an “ex- 
perimental test” in the manual, though not on 
the test booklet. Nevertheless, if the survey is 
to be used for vocational guidance, as the au- 
thors suggest, it would obviously be useful to 
have available some predictive validities for 
general types of criterion activities, so that a 
counselor could judge in advance whether or 
not administration of the survey would be a 
complete waste of time for some of his prob- 
lems. College norms are given for each sex sep- 
arately on those scales showing significant sex 
differences. As the authors imply, this inven- 
tory should probably be used for guidance 
rather than selection, since it seems not too dif- 
ficult for a testee to “fake” a desired impression 
on the scale scores. 

In summary, this is a well designed inventory 
with certain limitations—limitations which are 
clearly stated in the manual, It should provide 
good competition for both temperament and in- 
terest inventories already on the market. 


Joun W. Frencu, Research Associate, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The DF Opinion Survey is a well set up per- 
sonality questionnaire based on the authors’ 
long research experience. It is intended to fill a 
need for an “extensive, rational coverage of the 
many variables that should be included in an 
adequate assessment of personality.” It can be 
said that nobody is sure yet exactly how best to 
describe personality, whether it should be in 
terms of traits, interests, attitudes, motivations, 
or some combination of things. This instrument 
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concentrates on "dynamic factors" and yields 
IO scores as listed in the above entry. The man- 
ual explains that these traits were selected as 
being non-vocational interest or motivational 
traits found by factor analysis. While this kind 
of selection seems reasonable, no specific rea- 
sons are given for including some traits rather 
than others. Why, for example, are interests in 
thinking and in aesthetics included, while inter- 
ests in athletics and in people are not? Why are 
self-reliance and conformity included, while 
emotionality, persistence, and sociability are 
not? Why are the needs for attention, precision, 
diversion, and security included, while the need 
for affection is not? While answers to these 
questions are not provided, the reviewer has no 
specific reason for criticizing the selection that 
was made. Considering that the test requires 
less than one hour to administer, the areas of the 
personality domain represented seem to cover 
very well the important motivational factors. 
As one takes the DF Opinion Survey, there 
appears a noticeable repetitiveness associated 
with certain columns on the answer sheet. This 
is a consequence of (a) simplifying the scoring 
keys by placing all items for a given scale in the 
same column, and (b) insuring high reliability 
by including many items of each type. This 
replication of similar items was done for sub- 
categories within each of the ro reportable 
scores rather than for the reportable scores 
themselves. In some cases the subcategories 
within a score do not seem, on an introspective 
basis, likely to be related to each other as well 
as they should be. For example, adventure vs. 
security consists of four homogeneous item sub- 
categories: exploration, personal risk-taking, 
harm avoidance, and monotony. Each one of 
these is probably highly reliable for the number 
of items involved. Yet the reportable score 
would suffer if, for example, people who would 
like exploring do not usually enjoy taking need- 
less personal risks. Another seemingly odd mix- 
ture of subcategories occurs in the cultural con- 
formity score, where conscientious and com- 
petitive people are grouped with conventional 
conformists. Perhaps the manual could be im- 
proved by the inclusion of factor-analytic or 
other evidence justifying the subcategories that 
are listed for the 10 scores. Similar reliability, 
less repetitiveness, and greater validity might 
have been achieved by having the items more 
evenly cover the full scope of each reportable 
score rather than having them repetitively de- 


fine subcategories. On the other hand, the ho- 
mogenous subcategories of items make available 
some opportunities for research that would not 
have been available had the items been set up 
more ideally for operational measurement of 
the survey's 10 scores. For example, with a rea- 
sonably large population of subjects, a satis- 
factory validation could be made separately for 
each of more than 30 groups of items. The man- 
ual mentions the possible use of the item sub- 
categories in factor analysis studies. 

This inventory, as the authors suggest, should 
be regarded to some extent as a research instru- 
ment, because evidence for its validity is not yet 
available. Nevertheless, the general findings of 
the authors and others in the field of personality 
measurement make it seem likely that the fac- 
tors being measured here will serve an impor- 
tant function when used as recommended in 
conjunction with vocational interest inventories 
for vocational guidance, for predicting happi- 
ness in an occupation, and for gathering in- 
formation about personal adjustment. 


ARTHUR W. Meavows, Head, Psychology De- 
partment, University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
Australia, 

This inventory of dynamic factors of interest 
is the result of a factor-analytic investigation. 
Each of the 1o traits it measures is contributed 
to by a number of categories of interest, e.g., 
“liking for thinking" is contributed to by items 
assessing interest in mathematics, logical proc- 
esses, organising, and puzzle solving; “need for 
freedom," by items designed to reveal aversion 
to organising, nonconformity, independence, 
and disorderliness, and so on. The original 
variables selected were developed from a large 
number of human needs including those formu- 
lated by Murray in his Explorations in Person- 
ality. The survey is administered with a separate 
answer sheet and is hand or machine scored. 

The authors selected items by item analysis 
from a pool and prepared new items after trial. 
The resulting items were analysed again on the 
basis of the factor scores. An attempt was made 
to make the items as unidimensional as possible. 
Interpretation of the scores is given in terms 
which generalise from the original items. For 
example, a high score on "need for attention" 
is said to imply a craving for recognition, the 
enjoyment of status, and exhibitionism, These 
terms are derived from the implications and 
sense of the items. Careful perusal of the items 
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indicates that, with very slight rephrasing, the 
inventory could be used in English speaking 
countries other than America. 

Reliabilities of the trait scores were computed 
separately for men and for women, and for men 
and women combined. The corrected odd-even 
coefficients range from .65 to .96. The intercor- 
relations of the scores on the traits indicate that 
70 per cent of the coefficients are below .30. 
Thus, a fair proportion of the scores are rela- 
tively independent. 

There are clear sex differences and differ- 
ences due to educational level (probably due to 
age), but separate norms in terms of means and 
standard deviations of scores on each scale are 
provided for men and women and for high 
school and college groups. 

This test should prove useful in conjunction 
with vocational interest inventories because cer- 
tain occupations may sometimes be distinguished 
more clearly than others as including such in- 
terest factors as “liking for thinking,” “need for 
precision,” and “need for diversion.” In addi- 
tion, behaviour problems might be predictable 
on the basis of scores on such factors as, say, 
“need for freedom” and “cultural conformity.” 

There are no validity data with practical 
criteria and the survey must be designated as an 
experimental test for future use in vocational 
and counseling fields. 


[46] 
*Detroit Adjustment Inventory. Ages 5-8, grades 
3-6, 7-12; 1942-54; title on test for Gamma and Alpha 
Forms is Telling What I Do; 3 levels; record blanks 
(no date) ; no data on reliability ; no norms; $3.25 per 
25 tests; 55¢ per specimen set; 95¢ per set of remedial 
leaflets; postage extra; Harry J. Baker; Public School 
Publishing Co. * 
a) DELTA FORM. Ages 5-8; 1054. 
b) GAMMA FoRM. Grades 3-6; 1050-32; test (52); 
manual ('52) ; (20-50) minutes. É 
C) ALPHA FORM, Grades 7-12; 1942; (20-40) minutes. 
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Laurance F. Suarrrm, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

Although the three levels of the Detroit Ad- 
justment Inventory were published from 1942 
to 1954, they bear a marked resemblance to the 
primitive instruments for appraising personal- 
ity that first appeared in the 1920’s. Their char- 
acteristics have to be summed by a string of 
negatives—no evidence about item construction 
except reference to the author’s subjective ex- 


perience, no sign of item analysis against in- 
ternal or external criteria, no data on reliability, 
no norms. The only evidence of validity, for 
Alpha and Gamma, is the ability of the total 
score to distinguish extremely maladjusted pu- 
pils in special classes from superior or average 
pupils. There is no evidence at all about Delta. 

The items in all three forms of the test are ar- 
ranged under 24 topics. The Alpha and Gamma 
forms are pupil-answered questionnaires of 120 
five-choice and 128 three-choice items, respec- 
tively. Delta, completed by the teacher from 
observation and parent interviews, has 64 four- 
choice items. 

The complete program for the use of the in- 
ventory does not stop with diagnosis, but goes 
on to treatment. Pupils who have taken Alpha 
may receive any of 24 remedial leaflets selected 
according to the areas of their maladjustment. 
For Gamma there are 16 pupil leaflets, and for 
Delta, 16 for the use of teachers and parents. 
These leaflets were not seen by the reviewer, 
but the manual for Alpha gives four samples. 
These are not at all impressive. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the inventory 
may have some value when used by teachers or 
counselors whose skills and attitudes are op- 
timal. The very absence of the trappings of psy- 
chometrics may make a wise teacher look be- 
yond the ridiculously numerous “scores,” and 
see the primary communication from the pupil. 
But even for this purpose, modern conceptions 
of test construction can surely produce a far 
sharper instrument. 


For a review by Albert Ellis of the Alpha 
Form, see 3:31. 


[47] 
X*Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. College 
and adults; 1953-57; 15 scores : achievement, deference, 
order, exhibition, autonomy, affiliation, intraception, 
succorance, dominance, abasement, nurturance, change, 
endurance, heterosexuality, aggression; 2 supplemen- 
tary scores: test consistency, profile stability; IBM; 
1 form (^53); revised manual ('57); college norms 
only; separate answer sheets must be used; $3 per 25 
tests; $2.25 per 50 hand scoring answer sheets; $2.20 
per 5o IBM answer sheets ; $1.50 per set of either hand 
or machine scoring stencils; 60€ per specimen set; 
postpaid; (40-55) minutes; Allen L. Edwards; Psy- 
chological Corporation. 
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FRANK Barron, Research Psychologist, Insti- 
tute of Personality Assessment and Research, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

The freewheeling explorations in personality 
which were carried on in depth and breadth at 
the Harvard Psychological Clinic under the 
aegis of Henry A. Murray in the early 1930's 
have proved in the intervening two decades to 
be peculiarly resistant to compression into the 
sort of “objective” psychometric mapping which 
personality inventories seek to provide. Mur- 
ray and his co-workers did in fact construct 
quite subtle and comprehensive inventory type 
scales (e.g., the Psychological Insight Test) to 
measure the variables in the need system which 
was the fundament of their research, but as time 
went on they became increasingly dissatisfied 
with those scales and finally abandoned them. 
Oddly enough, they did so in the face of evi- 
dence (which Murray reports in the section on 
questionnaires in Explorations in Personality) 
that the correlations between the scales and staff 
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ratings of the same variables, given in ignor- 
ance of the scale scores, were steadily increas- 
ing with each study, to the final point of an aver- 
age correlation of .57, which in that more san- 
guine climate of psychological truth seeking 
apparently was interpreted as rather discourag- 
ing. 

The Murray need system did, of course, con- 
tinue its psychometric life in a somewhat more 
complex but less rigorous embodiment, the scor- 
ing scheme for the Thematic Apperception 
Test. This or that “need” has also been taken 
into camp by individual investigators, so that 
scales bearing such names as “deference,” 
“dominance,” “abasement,” “orderliness,” and 
“achievement” have appeared in inventory type 
tests, both of the factor-analytically based sort 
and the empirically based kind. However, until 
the development of the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule no really thoroughgoing at- 
tempt had been made to measure most of the 
manifest needs in the Murray system by the in- 
ventory method. 

Fifteen of the variables of the Murray need 
system were selected for inclusion in the Ed- 
wards schedule; achievement, deference, order 
exhibition, autonomy, affiliation, intraception, 
succorance, dominance, abasement, nurturance, 
change, endurance, heterosexuality, and aggres- 
sion. The schedule consists of 210 pairs of items 
in a forced-choice format, with items from each 
of the 15 scales being paired off twice against 
items from the other 14. In addition, 15 items 
are repeated in order to obtain an estimate of 
the respondent’s consistency. The pairing of 
variables against one another thus yields an as- 
sessment of the relative strength of competing 
needs within the person; however, the relative 
strength of such needs in persons representative 
of the general population remains the basic 
point of reference. 

The first step in the construction of the sched- 
ule was to establish a pool of 140 items, 1o for 
each of 14 scales, which appeared face valid for 
measurement of the need variables when a true- 
false rather than paired comparison format was 
used. In an early study with the schedule in that 
form, however, Edwards found (r) that the 
frequency of endorsement of an item was closely 
related to the judged social desirability of the 
item. Using the method of successive intervals * 
for the scaling of the items (with 152 judges), 

1 Edwards, Allen L. “The Scaling of Stimuli by the Methods 


of Successive Intervals.” J Appl Psychol 36:118-22 Ap 's2. 
(PA 27:21) 


he discovered that social desirability correlated 
.87 with actual frequency of endorsement in a 
new sample when the items were responded to 
as a test. 

This rather disconcerting finding led Ed- 
wards to adopt a forced paired comparison 
method, with the items in each pair being 
matched for scale values on the social desirabil- 
ity scale. However, when he fitted the items into 
pairs he did not take the further step of ascer- 
taining whether the social desirability of the 
item changed as a result of the changed context 
in which it was presented. Nevertheless, he had 
succeeded in introducing a new wrinkle into 
personality test construction by his dramatiza- 
tion of the importance of social desirability as 
a determinant of response. In doing so, he con- 
tinued to build upon the experience of the Har- 
vard group; speaking of the Psychological In- 
sight Test, Murray had commented in Explora- 
tions in. Personality, "As might be expected, 
however, it was found that there was a general 
tendency for the subjects to give themselves 
relatively high marks on the more desirable 
traits and relatively low marks on the less de- 
sirable." 

A series of studies by Klett (26, 27, 28) and 
an unpublished master's thesis by Fujita (8) 
have provided supporting evidence for the gen- 
erality of the social desirability stereotype found 
in Edwards’ original study. In a high school 
sample, Klett found a correlation of .94 between 
social desirability scale values (using the 140 
items singly) and those obtained by Edwards. 
He also found high agreement concerning social 
desirability between normal subjects and in- 
dividuals hospitalized with mental illness, both 
psychotic and nonpsychotic. Fujita established 
equally high agreement (circa .90) between the 
Edwards scale values and social desirability of 
the items as judged by nisei college students. 
Klett makes reference to a personal communi- 
cation from Ivar Lóvaas in Norway, who ob- 
tained similar results with Norwegian judges. 

A fly has appeared in the ointment, however, 
with the publication of a study by Corah, Feld- 
man, et al. (37) which took up the question of 
whether items in pairs retained the approxi- 
mately equated social desirability values as- 
signed to them singly. Using 30 item pairs which 
in the PPS provide comparisons between needs 
for achievement, order, succorance, abasement, 
heterosexuality, and aggression, they found 
highly significant differences in social desirabil- 
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ity between paired items which presumably 
were matched for it. Indeed, they discovered 
that the correlation between social desirability 
scale values for the items in pairs and actual 
choice of alternatives A or B was .88, which 
wins by a nose over the correlation of .87 re- 
ported by Edwards in his disenchanting earlier 
report. It appears that the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule is a promising test, but 
that something needs to be done about its failure 
to control for social desirability ! 

This unusually ironic retaliation points up 
one of the major failures of work thus far with 
the PPS. On a number of counts it appears 
soundly based : (a) it is tied to a powerful theo- 
retical formulation concerning motives in psy- 
chologically normal human beings; (b) by use 
of the forced-choice method and. systematic 
comparisons of strengths of needs within the 
person it avoids some of the difficulties inherent 
in the simple true-false dichotomy employed by 
earlier inventories; (c) it has satisfactory re- 
liability and it offers measures which are rela- 
tively independent of one another, although 
perhaps not so independent as was first thought 
(15). While thus well begun, the PPS never- 
theless cannot be said to have demonstrated 
validity in measurement of the variables. Fol- 
lowing the publication of the manual in 1954, 
which set forth trenchantly the virtues of the 
test but which had to be content with a promis- 
sory note on validity, a number of studies have 
been reported. However, a good deal of the 
energy of the interested University of Wash- 
ington researchers seems to have been expended 
in tilting at the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory and in beating the drums for in- 
ventories which will be free of "social desir- 
ability variance," with consequent impoverish- 
ment of imagination and effort in the task of as- 
sessing the real world validity of the face valid 
scales incorporated into the schedule. 

In their first enthusiasm over the discovery 
that social desirability of a trait affects the like- 
lihood that an individual will attribute it to him- 
self, such investigators as Klett and Tamkin 
(29) proceeded rapidly to the limit and argued 
that tests (particularly such a test as the 
MMPI) which did not control for social desir- 
ability could hardly be valid for the diagnostic 
categories which served as the empirical basis 
for the construction of scales. This argument 
ignores two facts: (a) that one may candidly 
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ascribe to oneself with high accuracy some 
traits, particularly symptoms, which even to 
oneself appear quite undesirable; and (b) that 
among a set of traits of a high degree of social 
undesirability there may exist substantial com- 
munities of variance corresponding to covari- 
ances in the real world. In assessing the validity 
of a measure, one looks for direct evidence pro 
or con ; one does not say that a measure cannot 
be valid because high scores on it are socially 
desirable and low scores are socially undesir- 
able. And conversely, nothing may be promised 
concerning the validity of a test simply because 
social desirability is controlled. 

These remarks should, in the face of the 
Corah, Feldman et al. results, give some com- 
fort to users of the PPS, since it may yet prove 
to have validity in spite of the uncontrolled vari- 
ance in social desirability. To date, however, the 
evidence for validity is rather scanty. Bernardin 
and Jessor (18) have shown, on the positive 
side, that "dependent" subjects (those who 
score at or above the 7oth percentile on need: 
deference and at or below the 5oth percentile on 
need; autonomy) perform less well on a maze 
learning task when they are subjected to critical 
comments from the experimenter, and that 
when confronted with difficult problems, they 
are more likely to ask for help. These same in- 
vestigators, however, in a third experiment us- 
ing the Asch technique of putting subjects 
under pressure to agree with an apparent group 
consensus which is false, found no difference in 
yielding tendencies between dependent and in- 
dependent subjects (classified on the basis of 
PPS scores). Graine (22) found, contrary to 
expectations, that need autonomy had a signifi- 
cant positive correlation with the group con- 
formity rating derived from the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study. Gebhart and Hoyt 
(41) studied academic overachievement and 
underachievement in first year college students, 
and established that overachievers score signifi- 
cantly higher on such needs as achievement, 
order, and intraception, and lower on such needs 
as nurturance, affiliation, and change. Interest- 
ingly enough, when ability level is considered 
independently of overachievement and under- 
achievement, persons of high ability also score 
higher on need:achievement, which conceivably 
could reflect either motivation to do well on tests 
of ability as a result of high need:achievement, 
or, on the other hand, the development of strong 
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achievement drive as a result of a history of 
positive reinforcement of good academic per- 
formance. 

Apart from these few studies which do make 
some approach to assessing the construct valid- 
ity of some of the PPS measures, the only va- 
lidity evidence available in the literature at the 
time of this review consisted of correlations of 
PPS scales with scales of the MMPI (1r, 15), 
the California Psychological Inventory (39), 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (39). 
Allen (15) found 90 (of a possible 630) cor- 
relations between PPS and MMPI scales sig- 
nificant at the .05 level ; he also, however, found 
that one third of the correlations among PPS 
scales themselves were statistically significant. 
Dunnette, Kirchner, and De Gidio (39) have 
shown that a number of the PPS scales corre- 
late significantly with CPI variables, although 
the correlations are generally not over .40 and 
do not make any consistent sense. For example, 
need:heterosexuality correlates —.38 with the 
CPI good impression scale, —.29 with sense of 
well-being, and —.26 with responsibility ; need: 
achievement correlates positively with sociabil- 
ity, but does not relate to the CPI achievement 
scales, which were developed by item analysis 
against the criterion of actual academic per- 
formance in high schools and colleges through- 
out the country. Need: order also produces some 
unexpected relationships, among them an 7 of 
—.37 with capacity for status. All in all, the 
yield from these tangential sorts of validity 
studies may be described not only as meagre but 
as rather spotty at best. 

Judging from the literature on the PPS at 
this date, the verdict of caution would be that 
the test is not yet ready for use in counseling or 
personnel selection. A study by Borislow (36) 
indicates that the PPS is readily fakable, and 
that neither the consistency score nor an index 
of profile stability (designed to reveal uniform- 
ity of response) distinguishes faked profiles 
from profiles earned under ordinary self-ap- 
praisal conditions. This is a particularly fatal 
defect in the personnel selection situation, where 
the respondent is not so motivated to be candid 
as he would be in a counseling center. The cru- 
cial point, however, is not the susceptibility to 
faking, but the fact that there is no warrant in 
available research for considering the PPS to 
have met even minimum standards of evidence 
for validity. 


Axe Byerstept, Department of Psychology, 
University of Lund, Lund, Sweden. 

It has been a definite drawback in many in- 
ventories that subjects tend to endorse desirable 
and reject undesirable items. One outstanding 
characteristic of the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule is the attempt to minimize this 
disturbing influence by means of a specific kind 
of forced choice. The subject is forced to choose 
in each pair of statements the one which is most 
characteristic of himself. The two statements 
in each pair represent different personality vari- 
ables, but—and this is the important point— 
they have at the same time a comparable degree 
of social desirability, as operationally deter- 
mined by a scaling procedure using the method 
of successive intervals. We may regret that the 
manual gives too few details about this preques- 
tionnaire scaling research, as well as too little 
discussion of the possible disadvantages of the 
forced-choice technique in the case of experi- 
enced "equal preference." Nevertheless, it gives 
us sufficient information about the effect of this 
scaling: low correlations with specific ‘“‘desir- 
ability" scales are evidently obtained for most 
of the present variables. 

Although this equating for social desirability 
is an interesting and important step forward, it 
should be pointed out that the desirability values 
of questionnaire items cannot be stable entities, 
equally valid in all times and places. On the con- 
trary, we must expect that different social norm 
groups will have very different value hier- 
archies. This does not mean, of course, that at- 
tempts to minimize the influence of social de- 
sirability are unimportant or useless; but it 
means that test users should be careful when 
applying the instrument to other groups of sub- 
jects. It might well be that the influence of so- 
cial desirability is much stronger in other sam- 
ples than in the one in which the primary scaling 
was carried through. The problem of social de- 
sirability as a disturbing factor should, there- 
fore, not be thought to have been solved once 
and for all (a fact of which the test constructor 
is, of course, well aware) but should be the sub- 
ject of continuous interest and research, 

The questionnaire furnishes scores for 15 
personality variables selected from the lists pre- 
sented by Murray in his Explorations in Per- 
sonality. The manual gives no information con- 
cerning the criteria of selection: we do not know 
why certain variables were chosen and others 
rejected. Neither do we know how the specific 
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items, representing these different variables, 
were selected. Nevertheless, the items chosen in 
most instances give the impression of adequate 
face validity, and, what may be more important, 
internal-consistency coefficients reported are in 
most cases satisfactory, as is the fact of low in- 
tercorrelations between most of the variables. 

The manual gives data from a normative sam- 
ple of 749 college women and 760 college men, 
in which certain sex differences were found. 
"The men, for instance, scored higher on achieve- 
ment, autonomy, dominance, heterosexuality, 
and aggression. There is no discussion of 
whether these differences may be partly a func- 
tion of age (the modal age interval among the 
men being 20-24 ; among the women, 15-19). 

Very little information on validity is reported 
in the manual. Some correlations with two other 
questionnaires are given, but, as the variables 
of these two are only very slightly related to the 
present instrument, this information is not very 
helpful. A few studies of ratings are referred 
to, but no quantitative results are given. The 
kind of validity investigation which would seem 
to be the most natural and immediately inter- 
esting would be a comparison between TAT 
measures of the 15 variables and the PPS meas- 
ures of the same variables. Unfortunately, no 
such investigation is mentioned. We have the 
general impression that the test constructor has 
been somewhat more interested in the technical 
aspects of his instrument than in its psychologi- 
cal rationale. However, the good work done in 
the technical phase will certainly give the test 
sufficient research appeal. This should, at the 
same time, be a definite guarantee that such 
problems of construct validity as are still un- 
solved will not remain unsolved for long. 

Summing up, the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule is an instrument which has 
several unique and useful characteristics and 
which promises to be very helpful in general 
personality-oriented research. More informa- 
tion as to the variability of social desirability 
values in different social groups and more stud- 
jes on validity are desirable, however, if we 
wish to use this instrument confidently for other 
than research purposes. 


Donato W. Fiske, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This schedule represents a desirable depar- 
ture from the classical personality inventory in 


several respects: intended function, item form 
and construction, and variables measured. It 
"was designed primarily as an instrument for 
research and counseling purposes" with college 
students. For a self-report procedure, these 
functions are more suitable than diagnosis or 
selection. 

The items are in forced-choice form, with the 
alternatives rather closely matched on social de- 
sirability. This is a technically optimal practice 
which is still uncommon in test construction: it 
minimizes or eliminates several response sets 
which attenuate or confound much personality 
measurement. 

The forced-choice format makes the result- 
ing scores slightly interdependent. They tend to 
have small negative intercorrelations because 
the sum of the 15 scores is a fixed quantity. This 
is a slight disadvantage for persons wishing to 
use the several scales separately. However, the 
resulting profile for each subject is ipsative: 
the format requires the subject to order the sev- 
eral variables in terms of their applicability to 
him. In the reviewer's opinion, this is a theo- 
retically desirable approach in self-administered 
personality assessment. 

Another consequence of the forced-choice 
technique is the narrow range of content in- 
volved in the assessment of each variable. It 
would appear that nine statements are utilized 
for each variable, most of which are used three 
times. 

The schedule has the advantage of being 
based on a more sophisticated theoretical formu- 
lation than most inventories: it assesses 15 of 
Murray's variables. In addition, it provides a 
measure of consistency of response within a 
single testing session and a measure of profile 
stability (consistency of relative standing on the 
I5 variables). The latter is a promising innova- 
tion. Unfortunately, the manual reports little 
data on these stability scores, probably because 
of the time required to compute a product- 
moment correlation for each case. Since the es- 
sential information is the ordering of the 15 
variables, a rank correlation (rho or tau) would 
seem appropriate and convenient. 

The manual reports test-retest coefficients 
between .74 and .88. The internal consistencies 
estimated from split-half correlations range 
from .60 to .87. In view of the intended research 
applicability of the schedule, it would seem ad- 
visable to report, in addition, the estimated 
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homogeneity of each score. No internal con- 
sistency is given for the test consistency score 
and no reliability figure of any kind is reported 
for the measure of profile stability. 

From the published table of consistency 
scores, the median proportion of consistent re- 
sponses appears to be about .78. This is lower 
than that for some other inventories because 
the responses on this schedule are relatively free 
from the influence of social desirability, an ef- 
fect which increases consistency of response. 

The validation of scores for variables such 
as these requires extensive research. The man- 
ual reports studies comparing scores with sub- 
jects' rankings of the same variables described 
in essentially the same words, but no descriptive 
statistic is given. The sex differences in the 
normative group and the reported correlations 
with other inventories are supportive but insuf- 
ficient. The evaluation of the validity of the 
schedule must be withheld until further studies 
are reported. 

The order of the items was apparently based 
on convenience for hand scoring. As a result, 
half of the items for each variable occur in 
blocks of five, with the alternative for that vari- 
able being in the same position within each of 
the several items. Furthermore, the format of 
both the IBM and the hand scored answer sheet 
is determined by these considerations. Thus, 
position sets might enter, and subjects might de- 
tect the basis for the groupings. While these 
are probably minor weaknesses, it is possible 
that the unusual sequence of item positions on 
the answer sheets may produce some confusion 
or irritation in subjects. 

The possibility of inverted factor analyses 
from the profiles of scores is mentioned, but 
the reader is not cautioned about the instability 
of correlations based on 15 pairs of observa- 
tions. While the manual has an extensive bibli- 
ography, the text occasionally fails to indicate 
relevant citations from it. Only one trivial error 
was noted in the manual, in a page reference. 

In general, the manual is highly satisfactory. 
It presents in detail the procedures for adminis- 
tration and scoring, and the background of the 
schedule. It is conservative and professional in 
tone. The inventory itself represents a distinct 
step forward in techniques for the measurement 
of personality. While it is admittedly based on 
self-report, it is theoretically oriented and tech- 
nically sound. 


J Consult Psychol 19:156 Ap 55. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * An ingenious and novel instru- 
ment for personality assessment which will 
surely evoke wide comment, considerable clini- 
cal use, and much research. The Schedule is de- 
signed in terms of 15 of Murray’s manifest 
needs—achievement, deference, order, exhibi- 
tion, autonomy, etc.—each of which is paired 
twice with each of the others. The 225 forced- 
choice items each consist of a pair of alterna- 
tives carefully equated for social desirability. 
As a result of this unusual and valuable match- 
ing, only two of the need scores have correla- 
tions with social desirability significantly above 
zero and these two are low (.32). The PPS 
thereby sidesteps that pitfall of many question- 
naires, ego involvement. Because the need scales 
are short, the modest reliabilities are not unex- 
pected : internal consistencies range from .60 to 
.87, and retest correlations from .74 to .88. The 
subscore intercorrelations are low. The validity 
of such a schedule is not easily expressed in 
simple terms, but the manual contains interest- 
ing data on clinical observations, and on rela- 
tionships with ratings and other questionnaires. 
It is a long time since this reviewer has seen a 
questionnaire that seems to possess such poten- 
tialities for use and research. 

J Consult Psychol 20:322-4 Ag ' 56. John W. 
Gustad. * Either Edwards has based his claims 
for the validity of the PPS on construct validity 
or on some other kind. Since the manual con- 
tains nothing to support claims of any other kind 
of validity, we must consider his efforts in re- 
gard to construct validity. He has correlated his 
scales with four others, drawn from the Guil- 
ford-Martin and the Taylor. The significant cor- 
relations are not interpreted to bear on the con- 
struct validity of the PPS. That is to say, no 
reasons are given to support the notion that the 
PPS does in fact measure the manifest needs 
proposed by Murray. It would seem, therefore, 
that the only conclusion to be drawn is that no 
usable information is presented regarding the 
validity of the PPS. It is the responsibility of 
the test author and the test publisher to establish 
the validity of any instrument made available 
commercially for use in one or several practical 
situations. In the case of this instrument, both 
the author and the publisher seem to have fallen 
short of meeting their responsibilities in this re- 
spect. One single, simple step might have been— 
and still might be—taken to correct this. Across 
the front of each test and each manual, there 
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should be stamped, in large, red letters (pref- 
erably letters which will glow in the stygian 
darkness of the personality measurement field ) 
the word EXPERIMENTAL. It is experimen- 
tal. It is an intriguing, promising, in many ways 
very carefully conducted experiment, but it is 
still an experiment. Until its validity has been 
established, it must remain an experiment, and 
it should not be released for any other purpose. 
[See original review for additional critical com- 
ments not excerpted. ] 


[48] 
*The Ego Strength Q-Sort Test. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1956-58; 6 scores: ego-status, social status, 
goal setting and striving, good mental health, physical 
status, total; 1 form ('56, essentially the same as the 
form copyrighted in 1956) ; manual (’58) ; no data on 
reliability; $5 per examiner’s kit of 25 tests, manual, 
stencils, sorting board; $3 per 25 tests; postage extra; 
(50-90) minutes; Russell N. Cassel; Psychometric 
Affiliates. * 

[49] 
*Embedded Figures Test. Ages 10 and over; 1950- 
57; I form ['57]; manual ('so, reprint of 1 below) ; 
college norms only; $5 per set of test materials, post- 
age extra; (15-40) minutes; Herman A. Witkin; the 
Author. * 
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269-76 Ap 's4. * (PA 3934067) 

10. SIEGEL, ARTHUR I, "An Experimental Evaluation of 
the Sensitivity of the Empathy Test." J Appl Psychol 38:222-3 
Ag 's4. * (PA 29:5728) 

11. Smitn, Frank Jony, The Role of an Empathy Score in 
Predicting Supervisory Success. Master's thesis, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Ronny (Chicago, Ill), 1954. 

12. Srrmorr, B. J. "Relationshi| etween Empathic Ability 
and Supervisory Knowledge." J Personnel Adm & Ind Rel 
1:198 's4. * (PA spp 

ag ELL, GRAHAM B., AND SroLrER, Ruopa. “An Attempt 
at Validation of the Empathy Test." J App! Psychol 39:442-3 
D 'ss. * (PA 30:7186) 

14. JAnRARD, LrowARD E, “Empathy: The Concept and In: 
dustrial Applications." Personnel Psychol 9:157-67 su 's6. * 
(PA 31:8993) 

ts. ROSE, GRACE; FRANKEL, NORMAN; AND Kerr, WILLARD, 
“Empathie and Sociometric Status Among Young Tecn-Agers,” 
J Genetic Psychol 89:277-8 D 's6. * 

16. Tonorsk1, Francis P.; JuLiaxo, Curantes V.; AND Kerr, 
Witaro A. “Conformity and Success in the Field of Dra- 
matics.” J Social Psychol 43:269-73 My 's6. * 

17. McCarty, Joun J. “Normative Data Information Exe 
change, No. 10-11." Personnel Psychol 10:227 su '57. * 

18. McCarty, Jonn J. "Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No, 10-25." Personnel Psychol 10:359 au 's7. * 

19. McCarry, Jonn J. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 

0. ‘ode 1-33.01, Secretary.” Personnel Psychol 


“Validity Information 
1-33.01, Secretary." 


—3 su 's7. 

T McCanty, Joun J. 
No. ro-15: D.O.T. Code 
Psychol 10:204-5 su 's7. * 


Exchange, 
Personne 


Rosert L. THORNDIKE, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

In this so-called Empathy Test, the author at- 
tempts to measure the ability of examinees to 
predict the behavior of what we may call the 
“generalized other." This he does by calling for 
rankings of (a) the popularity of 15 types of 
music for a defined type of worker, (b) the cir- 
culation of 15 magazines, and (c) the prevalence 
of 1o types of annoyances. The key is based on 
certain empirical facts in each case. 

The author's use of the term “empathy” is 
different from the usual usage in which it means 
ability to react in a differential way to the “spe- 
cific other.” The two abilities may be quite dif- 
ferent. The reviewer is not aware of evidence to 
show that they are related. 

There appears to be no inherent validity in 
the operations called for in this test, and so its 
validity must be established empirically through 
its ability to predict socially important criteria, 
or its relationships to other variables that would 
make it a meaningful construct. The manual re- 
ports several studies presenting evidence on the 
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validity of the test, and certain of these appear 
quite impressive. However, the relatively few 
studies by persons not associated with the author 
have tended to yield predominantly negative re- 
sults. Unless the positive results reported in the 
manual are verified in the findings of other 
workers, this test cannot be recommended as 
either a useful practical device or a contribution 
to the description and understanding of an indi- 
vidual. 
[51] 

*Evaluation Modality Test. Adults; 1956; 3 
scores: realism, moralism, individualism; 1 form; 
no data on reliability ; $1.95 per 20 tests; $1 per speci- 
men set (must be purchased to obtain manual) includ- 
ing 10 tests, manual, and scoring key; postage extra; 
(25-35) minutes; Hugo O. Engelmann; Psychometric 
Affiliates. * 


Wirtsow H. Guertin, Supervisory Research 
Psychologist, Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal, Knoxville, Iowa. 

This test purports to measure the characteris- 
tic way an individual “valuates.” “The test is re- 
stricted to those modes of valuation which are 
most significant in contemporary American so- 
ciety, viz., the moralist, realist, and individualist 
one [sic].” A test item will illustrate the nature 
of the test: 

3. If you were to consider joining an organization 

would you ask yourself whether : 

a) doing so would be likely to improve your 
economic opportunities or your standing in 
the community ? 

— b) joining this organization would make it 
easier or harder for you to do the things 
you want to do? 

c) it is the right thing to do and/or the organ- 
ization stands for the right things? 

The author claims that the first response would 

be selected by a realist, the second by an indi- 

vidualist, and the third by a moralist. 

This very brief test with its minimal statis- 
tical buttressing provokes some interesting 
thought. Psychologists ordinarily do not con- 
cern themselves about an individual’s mode of 
valuation; thus, the use of the test is restricted 
by the limited professional interest in the area 
evaluated. The author states, “Information on 
the mode in which an individual valuates most 
frequently should prove useful in general coun- 
seling and particularly in occupational place- 
ment.” 

The test has several apparent shortcomings : 
(a) Social desirability is not controlled. (b) No 
item analysis has been made. (c) Reliability is 
not reported. (d) The standardization sample 


is inadequately described. (e) There are no 
norms for college subjects. (f) There is no in- 
formation about various variables and data that 
might be related to the test scores. 

At present the test would seem to be prima- 
rily a research tool. At best, it might prove to be 
a preliminary form of a test that could be de- 
veloped eventually into a usable instrument. 


[52] 
*Examining for Aphasia: A Manual for the Ex- 
amination of Aphasia and Related Disturbances, 
Revised Edition. Adolescents and adults; 1946-54; 
1 form (^46); no data on reliability and validity; no 
norms; $6 per set of 25 record booklets and manual ; 
$3.50 per 25 record booklets (54) ; $3.50 per manual 
C54); postpaid; (30-120) minutes; Jon Eisenson; 
Psychological Corporation. * 

REFERENCES 

1. Bratt, BENJAMIN. The Problem of Language Localiza- 
tion Into Specific Brain Areas: Psychological Tests as a Means 
of Localising Brain Lesions in Patients With Aphasia. Doctor's 
thesis, New York University (New York, N.Y.), 1949. (Micro- 
film Abstr 10:145) 

2. EISENSON, Bos "Examining for Aphasia and Related 
Disturbances,” pp. 766-71. (PA 27:7766) In Contributions 
Toward Medical Psychology: Theory and Psychodiagnostic 
Methods, Vol. 11. Edited by Arthur Weider. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1953. Pp. xi, 459-885. * 

3. FELDMAN, Louise P. An Investigation and Analysis. of 
Scores Made by First to Sixth Grades om the Eisenson Test 
for Aphasia and Related Disturbances. Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 1953. 

T. R. Mies, Lecturer in Psychology, Univer- 
sity College, Bangor, Wales. 

This seems to the reviewer an excellent man- 
ual, both on the theoretical and on the practical 
side. The opening sections contain a discussion 
of the different types of aphasic disability, and 
reference is made to earlier work on the subject, 
in particular that of Goldstein and Scheerer and 
that of Weisenburg and McBride. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of tests, suitable both for chil- 
dren and adults, based on the author’s own the- 
ory of how aphasic disorders should be classi- 
fied—tests of visual, auditory, and tactile recog- 
nition, tests of comprehension, naming, calcula- 
tion, and so on. The problem of classification 
must inevitably remain for the moment a matter 
of controversy ; broadly, what is required is that 
we should be able to recognise similarities be- 
tween apparently different failures at the be- 
havioural level, and at the same time produce a 
theory of cortical breakdown which accounts for 
all failures which have been classified as similar. 
The classification in this manual is at any rate 
suggestive and helpful, and this is all, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, that the author would wish to 
claim. 

Nowhere does Eisenson make the mistake of 
oversimplification. He is never content, for in- 


stance, with a straightforward summing of test 
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scores in the hope that they will make a mean- 
ingful whole. Recognised tests, such as the Kohs 
block design, the Goddard and Seguin form- 
boards, and the Goldstein-Scheerer battery, re- 
ceive favourable mention, but the author clearly 
views with disfavour an overrigid administra- 
tive procedure. Nor does he make the mistake 
of supposing that the test situation involves 
purely cognitive factors; on the contrary, he 
recognizes that the patient's motivation is an 
all-important variable which may be different 
on different occasions. In effect, throughout the 
manual the user is encouraged to look for a gen- 
eral clinical picture rather than for a quantita- 
tive measure of the degree of aphasic impair- 
ment. In the present state of knowledge, this 
policy seems to the reviewer clearly right. At 
one point the author even warns that, in the 
case of paraphasic errors such as substitution of 
the wrong word, an explanation in psychody- 
namic terms should not be ruled out. In view 
of the widespread rivalry between those who 
offer explanations in terms of unconscious moti- 
vation and those who want to explain in terms 
of cortical failure, such a warning seems to the 
reviewer commendably broad-minded, though 
whether the two types of explanation are mutu- 
ally exclusive, as Eisenson assumes, is perhaps 
open to question. 

A further merit is that the style is always 
lucid ; the more formidable varieties of technical 
jargon are avoided, and there is no waste of 
words. 

There is a useful bibliography. A minor criti- 
cism here is that, of the British writers who have 
made contributions in this field, only Hughlings 
Jackson and Head are mentioned. Some refer- 
ence to the pioneer work of Hinshelwood and 
the more recent work of Brain, Zangwill, and 
McMeeken might have been helpful. McMeek- 
en's concept of developmental aphasia, intro- 
duced as a result of the finding that disabilities 
resembling standard aphasic ones can occur in 
children even when there is no independent evi- 
dence for brain injury, seems to the reviewer to 
be of considerable importance. Eisenson's di- 
chotomy into congenital and acquired aphasia, 
according to whether the injury occurred before 
or after the time of speech development, does 
not allow for a third group of this kind. 

In general, this manual seems to the reviewer 
to be both a useful instrument for practical pur- 
poses and a valuable contribution to the psy- 
chology of thinking. 


Am J Mental Def 60:196—7 Jl ’55. Louis M. 
DiCarlo. * The plates Eisenson presents for test- 
ing in the revised manual are more appropriate 
than his earlier plates, since the selection of these 
plates is based upon materials which would ap- 
pear in present-day situations. The variations 
in the pictures are beneficial and provide impor- 
tant cues for the examiner. Color for testing 
color agnosia is somewhat sharper and the selec- 
tion of his reading material would appear judi- 
cious. The theoretical and clinical material pre- 
sented in the first section of the book (Chapters 
I to IV) may be confusing to an unsophisti- 
cated examiner. For one who has a great deal of 
experience with aphasia, the first few chapters 
offer an excellent review and also tend to empha- 
size the importance of not only observing the 
language disability that the aphasic individual 
presents, but also indicate the importance of ar- 
riving at adequate estimates of his perceptive 
impairments. Dr. Eisenson’s discussion of apha- 
sic children certainly may not bring about agree- 
ment since many individuals do not feel that 
aphasia occurs where language has not already 
been established. In his desire to sharpen some 
of the problems, he has introduced several con- 
troversial concepts, specifically “dis-inclination 
to assume and use the abstract attitude” as op- 
posed to the definition of abstract-concrete by 
Goldstein. One wonders whether this material 
would be best presented in a text or article rather 
than in a manual. This revised manual is more 
than a manual but at the same time, less than a 
text. For the individual who is skillful in testing 
the aphasic individual, the book certainly pro- 
vides him with a very efficient tool. If used judi- 
ciously and under supervision, the manual ought 
to become a very good instrument for the begin- 
ning examiner and can help him while he is crys- 
tallizing his methodology. Dr. Eisenson’s new 
manual is consistent in terms of testing specific 
functions and higher order performance. This 
manual should be part of every psychologist’s 
and hearing and speech therapist's clinical kit. 

J Consult Psychol 18:309 Ag ’54. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * An examination for aphasia is 
necessarily qualitative, and the tests therefore 
cannot be judged by the usual standards for reli- 
ability and validity. Some approximate quantifi- 
cations of these tests would be helpful, however, 
at least to give an examiner clues for judging 
whether the disability in a given area is *mod- 
erate" or "severe." The manual is more exten- 
sively revised than the test itself, the first 28 
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pages comprising a miniature textbook on na- 
ture, symptoms, and varieties of aphasia, and 
the examination of aphasic children. Perhaps 
because of its condensation, this introductory 
material tends to be arbitrary and uncritical. 
Still, it provides a useful check list of definitions 
and procedures for the use of experienced psy- 
chologists. 


For a review by D. Russell Davis, see 4:42 
(2 excerpts) ; for a review by C. R. Strother, 
see 3:39 (1 excerpt). 


[53] 

Xm Adjustment Test. Ages 12 and over; 1952- 
54; title on test is Elias Family Opinion Survey; 11 
scores; attitudes toward mother, attitudes toward 
father, father-mother attitude quotient, oedipal, strug- 
gle for independence, parent-child friction-harmony, 
interparental friction-harmony, family inferiority-su- 
periority, rejection of child, parental qualities, total; 
I form (52); manual ('54); $2 per 20 tests; $1 per 
specimen set (must be purchased to obtain manual); 
postage extra; (35-45) minutes; Gabriel Elias; Psy- 
chometric Afhliates.* 

REFERENCES 
1. Erias, G. Construction of a Test of Non-Homeyness and 
Related Variables. Doctor's thesis, Purdue University (Lafay- 
ette, Ind.), 1949. 
2. BLAcksHimEe, R. E, ano Dies, D. Student Cheating. 
Master's thesis, University of Arkansas (Fayetteville, Ark.), 
1950. 


3. Ricumonp, Exrse. Relationship Between Selected Varia- 
bles and Homelessness Test Scores, and Suggested Varying 
Standardizations. Master's thesis, University of Arkansas 
(Fayetteville, Ark.), 1950. 

4, Garbwer, R. The Relationship Between Elias Family 
Opinion Survey Scores and Selected Indices of Undesirable 
Behavior. Master's thesis, University of Arkansas (Fayette- 
ville, Ark.), 1951. 

5. ELIAS, GABRIEL, “A Measure of ‘Homelessness. ” J Abn 
& Social Psychol 47:62-6 Ja '’52. * (PA 26:6209) 

6. Stevenson, FRANK. A Study of Objective Measurement 
of Family Feelings Among a High School Population. Master's 
thesis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn, Ala.), 1953. 
ArnERT Exxts, Consulting Psychologist, 333 
West 56th St., New York 19, New York. 

This relatively new instrument is of the “pro- 
jective” questionnaire type. Its 114 questions 
are indirectly stated in the form: “Parents are 
— — — — happy when they are together” 
and “Children have to make ex- 
cuses for their parents.” The subject responds 
by inserting in the blank whichever one of the 
words “always, often, sometimes, rarely, never” 
will make the sentence most correct for him. 
The assumption is that the respondents will pro- 
ject their own attitudes and feelings into the 
answering of these questions, rather than give 
objective responses. The scoring of the subject’s 
“homey” or “homeless” feelings in general, as 
well as the subtest categories listed at the head 
of this review, is based on this assumption. 

The Elias Family Opinion Survey (or Fam- 
ily Adjustment Test, as it is called in its non- 


disguised form) has several advantages when 
used within a limited area. It measures several 
aspects of home life and attitudes which few 
other paper and pencil tests try to assess. When 
used with a “homey” and a “homeless” group of 
subjects, the test impressively showed virtually 
no overlap between the scores of the two groups. 
Its armchair validity has been checked and at- 
tested to by several groups of clinical psycholo- 
gists. 

On the other hand, the survey appears to have 
several possible shortcomings : 

a) Some of the subtest scores, such as oedi- 
pal, struggle for independence, and parental 
qualities, are calculated on the basis of the sub- 
ject's answers to very few questions. 

b) Although group validity, as noted above, 
is impressively high, the manual contains no 
validity figures for the subtests, 

c) No allowance seems to be made for indi- 
vidual respondents who do not project their own 
attitudes into the test, but who answer all or 
most of the questions with reasonable objectiv- 
ity. Thus, the objective or “true” answer to most 
of the questions on the test quite obviously is 
“sometimes.” But this answer is invariably given 
the fairly high or "negative" weight of 3 in the 
scoring key. If, therefore, any respondent con- 
sistently gives this answer to the questions, he 
will obtain a total score of 352 on the 114-item 
test, Such a score puts him at about the goth 
percentile as far as his being “overtly homeless” 
is concerned. Quite a negative premium, appar- 
ently, for the subject’s being objective and 
“truthful”! 

d) The basic assumption of the test, that the 
average respondent will project his own attitudes 
into these paper and pencil test answers, is one 
that has never been clearly substantiated. There 
is much reason to believe that adults or very 
bright children might easily see through the 
“projective” aspects of the test; and there is 
some experimental evidence * that while some 
children actually do project themselves into this 
kind of test in the assumed manner, many defi- 
nitely do not. 

In conclusion: the Elias Family Opinion Sur- 
vey is an interesting and somewhat unique “pro- 
jective” paper and pencil test which may be use- 
ful for experimental purposes, but should be 
employed for clinical diagnosis only with ex- 
treme caution. 


iErLIS, ALBERT. “A Comparison of the Use of Direct and In- 
direct Phrasing in Personality Questionnaires.” Psychol Monogr 
61(3) :1-41 47. * 
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[54] 
*Fatigue Scales Kit. Adults; 1944-54; 1 form; 3 
scales; mimeographed manual (’54) ; $5 per set of test 
materials including 25 copies of each scale; $2 per 50 
copies of any one scale; postage extra; specimen set 
not available; (10) minutes; [Willard A. Kerr]; Psy- 
chometric Affiliates, * 
@) INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTIVE FATIGUE AND EUPHORIA 
SCALES. Adults; 1944-54; 1 form (’54, identical with 
scale published in 1944), 
b) RETROSPECTIVE WORK CURVE FEELINGS FOR NATIONAL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM ON EMPLOYEE FEELINGS AT WORK. 
Adults; 1954. 
c) STUDY OF DAY [MOTHER'S DAY FATIGUE SCALE]. 
Housewives; 1954; no data on validity. 


[55] 
*The Freeman Anxiety Neurosis and Psychoso- 
matic Test. Mental patients; 1952-55; title on test is 
The Freeman AN and PS Test; 9 scores: anxiety 
neurosis, psychosomatic syndrome, and 7 subscores; 
I form ('52) ; no norms for subscores; revised manual 
(55) ; revised profile ('55) ; $1.75 per 10 tests; $1.25 
per manual; postage extra; specimen set not available ; 
administration time not reported; M. J. Freeman; 
Grune & Stratton, Inc. * 
REFERENCES 

1, Freeman, M. J. “The Standardization of a Psychoso- 
matic Test: Validation of a Psychosomatic Syndrome.” J Per- 
sonality 19:229-43 D de * (PA 25:6608) 

2. Freeman, M, J. “The Depot of a Test for the Meas- 
urement of Anxiety: A Study of Its Reliability and Validity.” 
Psychol Monogr 67(3):1-19 '53. * (PA 28:2903) 

3. Enps, Ear J., AND Pace, Curtis W., “A Study of Func- 
tional Relationships Among Measures of Anxiety, Ego Strength 
and Adjustment." J Clin Psychol 13:148-50 Ap ‘57. * 


[56] 
*Friend-Critic Statement. Adults; 1948; subject’s 
essays on himself as seen by a good friend and by a 
strong critic; 1 form ['48]; no manual; no data on 
reliability and validity ; $1.50 per 25 forms ; cash orders 
postpaid; free specimen set; [20-30] minutes; Aptitude 
Associates. * 


[57] 
*Goldstein-Scheerer Tests of Abstract and Con- 
crete Thinking. Adults ; 1941-51 ; individual; 1 form; 
5 tests; manual ('41, see 9 below); supplementary 
manual ('47); no data on reliability; no norms; $58 
per complete set of test materials; $2.25 per manual; 
postpaid; [30-60] minutes; Kurt Goldstein, Martin 
Scheerer, and Louis Rosenberg (c, record booklet) ; 
Psychological Corporation. 
a) GOLDSTEIN-SCHEERER CUBE TEST, 1041-45; $3.40 per 
50 record booklets ('45) for designs 1-6; $3.40 per 50 
record booklets ('45) for designs 7-12. 
b) GELB-GOLDSTEIN COLOR SORTING TEST. 1041-51; $2.70 
per 50 record booklets (’51). 
C) GOLDSTEIN-SCHEERER OBJECT SORTING TEST. 1941-51 ; 
$4.10 per 50 record booklets ('5r); supplement sheet 
(51) for experiment 3, $1 per 100 copies. 
d) WEIGL-GOLDSTEIN-SCHEERER COLOR FORM SORTING 
TEST. 1941-45 ; $2.70 per 50 record booklets ('45). 
€) GOLDSTEIN-SCHEERER STICK TEST. 1941-45; $2.70 per 
50 record booklets ('45). 
REFERENCES 
1-28. See 3 


29. Toot, Georrrey. “On the Use of Mental Tests for the 
Measurement of Disability After Head Injury: With a Com- 
arison Between the Results of These Tests in Patients After 
Head ‘Injury aud. Paychoneurolict" J^ Nentor Neurosurg .& 
Psychiatry 1011-11 F *47. * A 

30. Boyp, Foster. “A Provisional Quantitative Scoring 
With Preliminary Norms for the Goldstein-Scheerer Cube 
Test.” J Clin Psychol 5:148-53 Ap '49. * (PA 24:1880) 

31. RoseNzERG, Louis M. A Comparison of Concept Forma- 


tion in Poorly-Educated Normals, Non-Deteriorated Schizo- 
phremics and Brain-Damaged Patients. Doctor's thesis, New 
aie jer (New York, N.Y.), 1951. (Microfilm Abstr 
11:761 

32. ScHEERER, MARTIN. Sect. 11, "Measures of Impairment 
of Intellectual Function: The Goldstein Scherer Tests) Qui 
116-50. In Military Clinical Psychology. Department of the 
Army Technical Manual TM 8-242; Department of the Air 
Force Manual AFM 160-45. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. iv, 197. * 

33. WarsoN, Rosert I. The Clinical Method in Psychology, 
H3 366-89. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xii, 779. * 
(PA 26:5577) 

.. 34. McFis, J., AND Piercy, M. F. “The Relation of Lateral- 
ity of Lesion to Performance on Weigl's Sorting Test" J 
Mental Sci 98:299-305 Ap ’52. * (PA 27:625) 

35. Brown, Irwin. Abstract and Concrete Behavior of 
Dysphasic Patients and Normal Subjects on the Goldstein- 
Scheerer Tests. Doctor's thesis, University of Michigan (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.), 1953. (DA 13:908) 

36. GOLDSTEIN, Kurt, AND ScHEERER, Martin. "Tests of 
Abstract and Concrete Behavior,” pp. 702-30. (PA 27:7768) 
In Contributions Toward Medical Psychology: Theory and 
Psychodiagnostic Methods, Vol. II. Edited by Arthur Weider. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1953. Pp. xi, 459-885. * 

37. HaLp, JAMES E., AND MARZOLF, STANLEY S. "Abstract 
Behavior in Elementary School Children as Measured by the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Stick Test and The  Weigl-Goldstein- 
Scheerer Color Form Sorting Test." J Clin Psychol 9:59-62 Ja 
'53. * (PA 27:7679) 

38. RAPPAPORT, SHELDON R. "Intellectual Deficit in Organics 
and Schizophrenics." J Consult Psychol 17:389-95 O '53. " 
(PA 28:6365) 

39. SCHULMAN, Irvine. “Concept Formation in the Schizo- 
phrenic Child: A Study of Ego Development.” J Clin Psychol 
g:11-s Ja '53. * (PA 27:7942) 

40. HaLPIN, VIRGINIA G., AND Patterson, Ruru M. “The 
Performance of Brain-Injured Children on the Goldstein- 
Schoen Tests." Am J Mental Def s9:91-9 Jl 's4. * (PA 
29:4551 

41. KORSTVEDT, Arne; Stacey, CHALMERS L.; AND REY- 
NOLDS, WILLIAM F. “Concept Formation of Normal and Sub- 
normal Adolescents on a Modification of the Weigl-Goldstein- 
Scheerer Color Form Sorting Test." J Clin Psychol 10:88-90 
Ja 's4. * (PA, 28:7694) 

42. Satrer, GEORGE, AND McGee, Evcene. “Retarded 
Adults Who Have Developed Beyond Expectation: Part IL, 
Non-Intellectual Functions.” Training Sch B 51:67-81 Je 's4. * 
(PA 29:2663) 

43. HaLPIN, VimGINIA G. "Rotation Errors Made by Brain. 
Injured and Familial Children on Two Visual-Motor Tests.” 
Am J Mental Def 59:485-9 Ja 55. * (PA 29:7487) 

44. Coons, W. H. “Abstract Ability in Schizoprenia and 
the Organic Psychoses.” Can J Psychol 10:43-50 Mr 's6. * 
(PA 31:3452) 

_45. Kress, Roy Aurrep, Jm. An Investigation of the Rela- 
tionship Between Concept Formation and Achievement in Read- 
ing. Doctor’s thesis, Temple University (Philadephia, Pa.), 
1956. (DA 16:573) 

46. THALER, Marcaret. “Relationships Among Wechsler, 
Weigl, Rorschach, EEG Findings, and Abstract-Concrete Be- 
havior in a Group of Normal Aged Subjects." J Gerontol 11: 
404-9 O '56. * (PA 31:5871) 4 

47. McGAUGHRAN, LAURENCE S., AND Moran, Louis J. ‘‘Dif- 
ferences Between Schizophrenic and Brain-Damaged Groups in 
Conceptual Aspects of Object Sorting.” J Abn & Social 
Psychol 54:44-9 Ja ’57. * 

48. Parker, JAMES W. “The Validity of Some Current 
Tests for Organicity.” J Consult Psychol 21:425-8 O '57. * 

49. SEMEONOFr, Boris. ‘“Projective Techniques in Selection 
for Counseling." Human Relations 11:113-22 no 2 '58. * 


For reviews by Kate Levine Kogan, C. R. 
Strother (with Ludwig Immergluck), and O. L. 
Zangwill, see 3:41; for a related review, see 
3:42. 

[58] 
*Gordon Personal Inventory. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1956, c1955-56; 4 scores: cautiousness, original 
thinking, personal relations, vigor; 1 form ('56); re- 
vised manual ('56) ; no adult norms; $2.75 per 35 tests, 
postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set including the com- 
plementary Gordon Personal Profile (see 59), post- 
paid; (15-20) minutes; Leonard V. Gordon; World 
Book Co. * 
REFERENCE 
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Benno G. FRICKE, Assistant Chief, Evaluation 
and Examinations Division, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Gordon Personal Inventory has much in 
common with the Gordon Personal Profile. The 
writer’s review of the profile contains additional 
material applicable to the inventory. 

The major difference in the manuals for the 
two tests is to be found in the validity section. 
In the manual for the Personal Inventory not 
one bit of information is presented to support 
the presumed validity of the test. A footnote 
indicates, “A number of validation studies are 
presently under way, the results of which will 
be presented in a revised manual. The author 
will welcome reports of the results of any other 
studies that may be undertaken.” Although it is 
about three years since the test was released for 
use, the reviewer has been unable to find a single 
study by the author or anyone else in which the 
inventory has been reported upon. Certainly it 
seems fair to conclude that if the test has any 
validity not many people know about it. 

In the section on validity and elsewhere in 
the manual, the point is made that the forced- 
choice item used is effective in reducing faking. 
But a more important point is that if a test has 
no initial validity, then it is not possible to fake 
“good” or “poor” scores because there are none ; 
high and low scale scores are no better or worse 
than average scores on an invalid test. Of course, 
if two reasonably valid tests have the same ini- 
tial validity, the one which is least fakable is to 
be preferred. 

Despite the lack of validity data, the manual 
for the inventory, as did the manual for the pro- 
file, presents many suggestions in the section on 
uses of the test. The author claims, for example, 
that the inventory “has certain attributes which 
give it unique potentialities for use in personnel 
activities, such as the selection of individuals 
for specific types of work, the placement of in- 
dividuals in specific jobs, and the counseling or 
transferring of employees not performing well 
in their present job." 

The inventory was constructed by essentially 
the same rational-factor analytic method used 
to construct the profile, but with a little more 
care in equating the social desirability of the 
four parts of each item. An inspection of the 
phrases in the items suggests that their prefer- 
ence value is not likely to be the same for ninth 
graders, college seniors, and employed adults, 


but the inventory is recommended as being suit- 
able for them and, it would appear, for almost 
anyone able to take a group test. While the po- 
tential number to be tested is certainly increased 
by maintaining that a test is appropriate for a 
wide age or education range, such a claim should 
only be made after substantiating research data 
have been assembled. The entire testing business 
might profit from having test producers design 
their tests more specifically for a particular and 
relatively limited group. 

The four scales of the inventory measure reli- 
ably (median of 15 coefficients is about .83) and 
independently (median of the intercorrelations 
is about .22) something that is not related to 
ACE aptitude scores (median of 15 intercorre- 
lations is about .10) or profile scores (median 
of 16 intercorrelations is about .19). 

The manual states that the inventory is a com- 
panion instrument to the Gordon Personal Pro- 
file and that “the two instruments may be used 
together to provide an economical coverage of 
eight important factors in the personality do- 
main.” Even if these instruments do in fact 
measure eight important dimensions of person- 
ality in college students, a user would still have 
difficulty in comparing accurately the perform- 
ance of subjects on the two tests since different 
norm groups have been used. One wonders why 
Gordon did not attach the 20 items in the inven- 
tory at the end of the 18 items in the profile; 
while this would not solve his major problem 
(lack of external validity) it would have im- 
proved matters considerably for those who 
might wish to obtain the eight scores. 

But frankly, and in summary, the reviewer at 
this time can see no good reason why a test 
user should want to obtain the Gordon Personal 
Inventory scores. 


Joun A. Rapcuirre, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia. 

This is a companion test to the Gordon Per- 
sonal Profile and is intended to measure four 
additional "significant" aspects of personality. 
Test format, administrative instructions, mark- 
ing procedure, and recommendations concern- 
ing score interpretation are almost identical be- 
tween the two. For the inventory, however, both 
high school and college norms are provided. 
Split-half (.77-.89, n = 103, high school; .80- 
.88, n = 168, college) and Kuder-Richardson 
(.790—88, n = 124, college) reliabilities are re- 
ported and are comparable with those reported 
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for the profile. No retest coefficients are given, 
however. 

The general development of the inventory 
has followed lines similar to those of the profile 
—choice of factors to be measured, construction 
of a questionnaire, factor analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire, and construction of forced-choice 
items testing some of the factors obtained. But, 
in the case of the inventory, no external crite- 
rion was used. For this reason and because the 
test had been developed too recently for other 
validity data to be available, the only data on 
validity reported relate to internal consistency— 
illustrative factor loadings obtained from the 
questionnaire analysis, intercorrelations among 
the scales, and brief descriptions of a number of 
revisions, “each....improving the balance of pref- 
erence values within the tetrads and the relia- 
bilities of the scales.” With the profile, it is 
noted that low scores have been found to indi- 
cate “poor personality adjustment.” This has 
not been verified for the inventory. Again, Gor- 
don has made no attempt to relate his factors to 
those of other investigators. 

The author reports considerable data for the 
profile to support his contention that the factors 
are "significant" and "meaningful." No such 
data are reported for the inventory. The profile 
is a workmanlike job. The inventory has been 
rushed into print and spoils the author’s record. 
Except as an exploratory device and a “com- 
panion test,” there is little to justify its use. 


J Consult Psychol 21:281 Je ’57. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * Like the earlier questionnaire, the 
Inventory is characterized by brevity, the use of 
tetrads of statements controlled for social de- 
sirability, and the identification of components 
by factor analysis. The method of construction 
shows a high degree of technical competence. * 
The two Gordon questionnaires commend them- 
selves favorably for use when economy of time 
is essential. Few other instruments obtain as 
broad a picture of self-reported personality in 
less than 30 minutes. 

J Counsel Psychol 4:76 sp ’57. Laurence 
Siegel. * An outstanding weakness of the Per- 
sonal Inventory from an operational standpoint, 
is that predictive validities are not reported in 
the manual. * Until such validation data become 
available, however, the Personal Inventory must 
be treated as an experimental instrument. This 
deficiency is not sufficiently emphasized in the 
manual. Furthermore a poor choice of wording 


on the folder containing specimen sets of both 
the Profile and Inventory may lead to the erro- 
neous conclusion that validation is not only ac- 
complished, but that the resultant coefficients 
are high! A bold—face heading on the folder as- 
serts: “Forced-choice responses make for high 
validity.” While it is theoretically possible for a 
forced-choice format to improve the validity po- 
tential of an instrument, there is no evidence 
that this format has improved the validity of the 
Inventory. In fact, there is no evidence that the 
instrument is valid, period. A better choice of 
words for this heading might have been some- 
thing like : “Forced-choice responses a feature.” 
If, for research purposes, one wants to measure 
the four traits included in the Gordon Personal 
Inventory, this instrument will yield results with 
a minimum expenditure of subject testing time. 
The application of the /nventory in the counsel- 
ing situations suggested by the manual should, 
however, be undertaken with extreme caution 
and with the realization that this is still an ex- 
perimental form pending validation. 


[59] 

*Gordon Personal Profile. Grades 9-16 and adults; 
1953-54; C1951-53; 5 scores: ascendancy, responsibil- 
ity, emotional stability, sociability, total; 1 form (53) ; 
manual ('53); supplementary mimeographed norms 
[54]; $2.75 per 35 tests, postage extra; 50¢ per speci- 
men set including the complementary Gordon Personal 
Inventory (see 58), postpaid; (15-20) minutes; Leon- 
ard V. Gordon; World Book Co. * 
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Benno G. Fricke, Assistant Chief, Evaluation 
and Examination Division, and Assistant Pro- 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The method used to construct the Gordon 
Personal Profile will probably please those who 
favor the rationally and factor-analytically con- 
structed personality tests and displease those 
who prefer the empirically constructed ones. 
Gordon has succeeded very well in obtaining 
four reliable and independent measures which 
he has called Ascendancy (A), Responsibility 
(R), Emotional Stability (E), and Sociability 
(S). Whether the test scores indicate aspects in 
the nontest behavior of subjects or merely as- 
pects in their test behavior (i.e, tendency to 
mark responses they and the author believe indi- 
cate certain behavior) remains to be seen. It is 
readily apparent from the generally well written 
manual that the author believes that the four 
factor scores are "external validity indicators," 
that they tell something about the test takers 
nontest-taking behavior. He has shown himself 
to be much more sensitive than most nonempiri- 
cal personality test constructors to the impor- 
tance of relating test scores to real life behavior. 

Unfortunately, and this is the major point of 
the review, while Gordon has given some valid- 
ity data and makes many references to com- 
pleted studies, the total impression is that ade- 
quate validity has not been demonstrated. Most 
of the studies involve very small validity-check 
samples (e.g. “17 applicants for jobs with a 
state highway patrol," “30 salespeople at a large 
department store," 27 clients rated by "the sen- 
ior counselor at the Boston University counsel- 
ing center," “54 clients at a counseling center to 
whom the Personal Profile had been adminis- 
tered”), In other studies, very little information 
is provided (e.g., “In one study, the average A 
score of administrators was found to be signifi- 
cantly higher (at the 1% level) than the average 
of college men" ; “In one study of engineers, the 
average R score was found to be significantly 
higher than that of college men (at the 1% 
level)”; “In one study of external salesmen, the 
average S score was found to be significantly 


higher (at the 1% level) than the average S 
score of college men"). The reviewer was in- 
clined to wonder whether all pertinent data and 
studies were included in the manual. For in- 
stance, if more than one study of engineers and 
external salesmen was conducted, the results 
would be of interest, especially since the test is 
recommended for personnel purposes. 

"The reviewer's first but rapid reading of the 
manual, particularly the first seven pages deal- 
ing with general characteristics, directions for 
administering, directions for scoring, conver- 
sion to percentiles, meaning of scales, and inter- 
pretation of scores was favorable, but after seri- 
ous study of the entire manual (particularly the 
last three pages dealing with validity and the 
development of the profile), the reviewer began 
to feel that the manual represents the author 
and publisher “with best foot forward." Used 
too rarely are phrases such as “the profile might 
be of value for such and such" ; too frequently, 
too much is claimed (e.g., "Extensive evidence 
substantiates the conclusion that the Profile does 
measure these traits, as defined."). If there is 
extensive and convincing evidence it is not 
shared with the reader. 

On the last page we learn that From 657 ap- 
plicants for college admission, the high school 
records of individuals with T [total] scores be- 
low the sth percentile were examined. Summary 
statements made by the high school principals 
showed definite problem or personality malad- 
justment indications for a very large proportion 
of this group. No such indications were found 
in a sampling of cases selected at random." It 
would be helpful to know precisely the propor- 
tion of “personality maladjustment indications" 
found in the “below the 5th percentile” and 
“cases selected at random” groups. While suf- 
ficient detail is not given on this important as- 
pect, complete information is given on the rela- 
tionship of the profile scores to scores on two 
scholastic aptitude tests, Rather than presenting 
the 20 low intercorrelations it would have been 
quite satisfactory simply to have indicated the 
median value, about .10. 

At times when an attempt seems to have been 
made to spell out a validity study the explana- 
tion is ambiguous. For example, in discussing 
research with the "first experimental form" 
Gordon states that "empirical scoring keys were 
developed on one group (n = 104) and cross- 
validated’on the other two groups at the second 
college." If Gordon is familiar with the proce- 
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dure for developing empirical scoring keys and 
if he did what he says, then he should have pre- 
sented validity coefficients (correlations with 
ratings made by dormitory students) for eight 
scales (four rational-factor keys, and four em- 
pirical keys). But coefficients are given for only 
four scales. Are they for the rational-factor keys 
or for the special empirical keys? The coeffi- 
cients certainly are high (median about .54), 
higher than most coefficients obtained with em- 
pirical keys and much higher than those obtained 
with rational-factor keys. 

A few final comments need to be made con- 
cerning validity, the only really important con- 
sideration for this or any test. The acid test for 
any test is validity demonstrated by individuals 
other than the author or those linked intimately 
with the test's design and construction. The 
manual cites validity data from one such study. 
Although the manual presents the validity co- 
efficients (.21, .50, .25, and .34 for A, R, E, and 
S respectively), it does not point out that for 
the 22 cases in the study only the .50 coefficient 
is statistically significant, and then at only the 
5 per cent level. Since the profile became avail- 
able commercially in 1953, it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the reviewer was unable to locate one 
study in the literature bearing on the test’s valid- 
ity; not only have individuals other than the 
author not reported on its validity, but the author 
himself has not done so. If the claims the author 
makes for the test are even partially substanti- 
ated by other investigators, it would definitely 
be a test worth using. 

Now for some relatively minor matters. Like 
almost all standardized tests, the profile has ade- 
quate reliability (median of 24 coefficients is 
about .85) ; the author is to be congratulated for 
devoting little space to reliability and for not 
claiming much for the test because of its ade- 
quate reliability. The directions to the test taker 
are very clear. The test takes little time to com- 
plete, “from 7 to 15 minutes." The forced-choice 
type of item consisting of two complimentary 
and two uncomplimentary phrases from which 
the test taker selects the one (of the four) which 
is “most like" him and the one which is “least 
like" him, seems like a good one. But no atten- 
tion appears to have been given to the relative 
social desirability of the phrases after they were 
combined in the tetrad item format. 

It is not clear whether any of the résearch re- 
sults that are presented in the mariual were 
obtained by use of the present form or by use of 


earlier forms. For example, after the intercor- 
relations of the scales for the “First Form 
(N = 118)" and the "Early Revision (N = 
200)" are discussed and presented in table 9 
(the next to last table on the next to last page of 
the manual), the following statement is found: 
* Revisions of the Personal Profile ensued, each 
designed to heighten the validity of the scales." ~ 
Although the main point here is that it seems 
that none of the data in the manual pertains to 
the present form, it is worth noting that the na- 
ture and extent of the revisions which ensued 
are not mentioned. 

Probably the inclusion of a scale to assess the 
extent to which test takers have given the most 
socially desirable response would be profitable. 
Similarly, a scale to identify those who give in- 
frequently marked résponses (similar to the F 
scale of the MMPI) would seem to be worth- 
while. The existence of other response sets, such 
as the set to mark as “most like" the first of the 
four response alternatives, should be investi- 
gated and, if found, either controlled or used in 
arriving at the traits the test purports to meas- 
ure. In short, if the profile's four scales (A, R, 
E, S) are shown to be useful in indicating some- 
thing about the test taker's nontest-taking be- 
havior (i.e. to function as external validity in- 
dicators), then some additional scales should be 
developed to indicate something about the test 
taker's test-taking behavior (i.e., to function as 
internal validity indicators). Internal validity 
indicators would permit test users to determine, 
at least better than at present, whether an indi- 
vidual's external validity indicators are correct 
or distorted. In this connection, the trait scores 
of a die are of interest. The reviewer obtained 
the following college norm percentile ranks on 
the first "take" by marking answers according 
to the dictates of a die: A 4, R 63, E 29, and 
S 13. Effective internal validity indicators would 
disclose to the test user that the owner of this 
profile of scores had not behaved appropriately 
in taking the test (ie., did not read the items 
but marked a “most like" and a “least like" re- 
sponse for each item at random), and therefore 
would discourage him from concluding that the 
subject was about average in responsibility (R 
63), very submissive (A 4), etc. 

Gordon concludes his 16-page manual by ex- 
pressing his belief that "the present form of the 
Personal Profile is sufficiently reliable and valid 
to warrant meaningful interpretation for the in- 
dividual case." On the basis of the information 
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available to the reviewer, he does not share Gor- 
don's belief, nor does he recommend the profile 
for routine use with groups. He does recom- 
mend that a few investigators who are inter- 
ested in researching upon "'rational-factor" per- 
sonality tests conduct satisfactory validity 
studies to determine how much, if any, validity 
the profile has, and that the results be com- 
municated to prospective users. 


Jonn A. RADCLIFFE, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia. 

The Gordon Personal Profile is intended to 
measure five aspects + of personality considered 
to be “especially significant in the daily func- 
tioning of the normal person.” Four of these 
aspects are said to be “relatively independent, 
psychologically meaningful factors" and the 
fifth (total or overall self-evaluation) to have 
been “found to have value in its own right.” 
The main features of the profile are: (a) fac- 
torial derivation of the traits being measured ; 
(b) use of both internal and external validating 
procedures; (c) frequent cross validations 
against external criteria; (d) use of forced- 
choice responses; and (e) the more-than-aver- 
age validity data reported in the manual. 

The test consists of 18 sets of four descriptive 
phrases (tetrads), all four factors being repre- 
sented in each tetrad. This tetrad arrangement 
is preferable to forced-choice sets composed of 
only two or three items because the greater 
sensé of freedom of choice is more acceptable 
to the respondent. The subject responds to each 
tetrad by choosing the phrase which is least like 
himself and that which is most like himself. A 
natural consequence is that a respondent may 
not score high or low simultaneously on all four 
factors, but this is believed not to constitute “a 
practical limitation” and the evidence seems to 
support this view. 

The forced-choice technique is stated to be 
less subject to faking and more valid than the 
conventional questionnaire method, particularly 
for low criterion individuals. The validity data 
are certainly more impressive than that typical 
of questionnaires. On fakability, two studies 
are reported in which changes on some profile 
scores occurred between guidance and employ- 
ment conditions, but these changes were smaller 
than those usually obtained with questionnaires 
under comparable conditions. 


1 Four additional “significant aspects" are measured by the 
Gordon Personal Inventory (see 58). 


$ 


Illustrations of the profile’s possible use fot 
educational and personnel purposes are given, 
accompanied by sample profiles, but, especially 
for personnel work, the author insists that they 
are illustrations only and that, for the present, 
the user must establish his own critical scores. 
He does, however, consider that the data he re- 
ports (for example, on differences between oc- 
cupational groups and on relationship with sales 
proficiency) indicate that the test is likely to 
prove useful. Validation data on the meaning of 
the scales is well reported and quite extensive. 

In all, this is a carefully constructed test 
which is easily administered and scored. For a 
personality test, reliabilities are encouraging, 
especially those for the total score. Validity data 
are above average, yet the author commits no 
extravagances. The manual is clearly written 
and well organised and there are no significant 
omissions. 

An improvement in future editions of the 
manual would be that the author indicate how 
his factors relate to those found by others, espe- 
cially the dimensions reported by investigators 
such as Cattell, Eysenck, and Guilford. This is 
desirable for three reasons: (a) He began by 
choosing items to measure some of Cattell’s and 
one of Mosier's factors, but does not relate his 
results to theirs.? (b) He uses the little known 
Wherry-Gaylord iterative procedure of factor 
analysis, a form of cluster analysis which does 
not require the calculation of a complete inter- 
correlation matrix. Comparison of his factors 
with those obtained with more traditional pro- 
cedures would add to the scant data available 
on the use of this method. (c) Factor analyses 
have become so numerous that cross identifica- 
tions among studies, preferably related to a 
standard list such as the Universal Index which 
has been proposed by Cattell, are becoming in- 
creasingly necessary. 


J Consult Psychol 18:154 Ap '54. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * Like many other recently devel- 
oped inventories, and in marked contrast to the 
subjectivity of earlier ones, this questionnaire 
is issued with an impressive array of research 
evidence. * The tentative norms....are based only 
on college students from one geographical re- 
gion * As in the case of other short question- 
naires, the problem of interpreting score differ- 
ences with due regard for standard errors is 

2 Profile factors are closely related to Cattell’s E (dominance), 


G (super-ego strength), C (general emotionality), and A (cyclo- 
thymia-schizothymia). 
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bothersome. The suggestions for interpretation 
are, however, conservatively stated in terms of 
probabilities. 


[60] 

*The Grassi Block Substitution Test: For Meas- 
uring Organic Brain Pathology. Mental patients; 
1947-53; formerly called The Fairfield Block Substitu- 
tion Test; individual; 1 form ['47]; revised record 
booklet C49) ; $12 per set of blocks; $4.50 per 25 rec- 
ord booklets; $3.50 per manual ('53, see 1 below); 
postpaid; (20) minutes; Joseph R. Grassi; Western 
Psychological Services. * 
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[61] 
*The Grayson Perceptualization Test. Detection 
of cortical impairment; 1950-57; Forms A, B (’56) ; 
mimeographed manual ('57); no data on reliability; 
no norms; $4 per 25 tests, cash orders postpaid; speci- 
men sets not available; 4(15) minutes; Harry M. 
Grayson; Western Psychological Services. * 


D. Russett Davis, Reader in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
England. 

The test involves reading letters in relatively 
small print and marking off words by vertical 
lines. The main score is one of speed of per- 
formance. The other score, which is based on 
the quality of performance and which would ap- 
pear to be more useful, has not been standard- 
ised. Both scores are said to be affected by age, 
education, and intelligence. The author claims 
no more than that the test is a device for the 
rapid screening of “organics” from normals. 

The limitations of the test are severe. It is 
not suitable for use with poorly educated or 
elderly patients or with those who suffer from 
visual or motor defects. Patients in poor health 
and those who are depressed or retarded are 
likely to obtain low scores, whether or not they 
also suffer from organic disease of the brain. 


The test does not appear to have any use in the 
differential diagnosis" of organic impairment, 
functional impairment, and mental deficiency, 
although it may help to distinguish the impaired, 
whatever the cause, from the normal. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD, Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Psychiatry, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This is an ingenious task which was devised 
in 1947 as part of a psychological test battery 
for use in screening hospital admissions. It has 
been used in a variety of settings; experience 
gained over 10 years has contributed to its pres- 
ent format and content. The rationale for this 
test is similar to that for the Sherman Mental 
Impairment Test, i.e., it is held that patients 
with brain pathology of a nonfocal type suffer 
a “relative inflexibility of mental processes" 
and that presence of such inflexibility will be 
reflected in tasks requiring a continual “shift- 
ing” in perception and cognition. 

Two forms of the GPT are available, each 
consisting of two simple reading selections of 
100 words, with equal spacing between letters 
of words and between words. The subject’s 
task is to separate the letters with vertical pen- 
cil lines so as to create words which are both 
individually meaningful and fit a context. 

Directions to the subject are printed on the 
test booklet, which also includes a practice ex- 
ercise and ro clinical “stop” questions such as, 
“T once had a serious head injury." The admin- 
istrator's task is simple and consists primarily 
of indicating the two-minute time limit for each 
selection. 

Two scores are derived, a speed score and a 
quality score. The speed score consists of the 
total number of words marked off, without re- 
gard to accuracy, and can be obtained quickly 
by use of a keyed guide. The quality score is 
determined by the relative presence of three 
types of error: omissions of separation marks, 
concrete errors (marking off words which are 
real but do not make contextual sense), and bi- 
zarre errors (marking off letters which do not 
form meaningful words). 

The amount and nature of the standardiza- 
tion material reported is very inadequate. Both 
forms were administered to two samples of 
normals (n = 32, 35) and two samples of “or- 
ganics" (n — 40, 43). No descriptive data such 
as age and sex are provided for the normals; 
the only description of the organics consists of 
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the statement that they cover a "wide range of 
diagnoses and degrees of impairment" and the 
listing of the kinds of diagnoses represented. 
No cross-validational studies are reported. Use 
of optimal cutting scores on the original groups 
resulted in correct identification of approxi- 
mately 82 per cent of organics and 85 per cent 
of normals. Numerous clinical observations are 
offered as to the significance of various kinds of 
performance on the GPT. The author states 
that it may be “expected” that schizophrenics 
will yield the same percentage of false positives 
as normals. 

The GPT is an ingenious task and deserves 
study as one of a battery of measures of intellec- 
tual function. One would seriously question the 
justification for its being formally offered as a 
test of cortical impairment. 


[62] 

*Group Cohesiveness: A Study of Group Mo- 
rale. Adults; 1958, c1957-58; title on test is £ Study 
of Group Morale; 5 scores: satisfaction of individual 
motives, satisfaction of interpersonal relations, homo- 
geneity of attitude, satisfaction with leadership, total ; 
I form ('57); $3 per 30 tests; 50 per manual (758); 
$1 per specimen set; postage extra; (10-15) minutes; 
Bernard Goldman; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


[63] 

The Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
GAMIN, Abridged Edition. Grades 10-16 and 
adults; 1943-48; 5 scores: general activity, ascend- 
ance-submission,  masculinity-femininity, inferiority 
feelings, nervousness; IBM; 1 form (743); mimeo- 
graphed supplement (’46) ; $2.50 per 25 tests; 10€ per 
single copy; separate answer sheets may be used; 3¢ 
per IBM answer sheet; 25¢ per scoring key; $2.50 per 
set of either hand or machine scoring stencils; 15¢ per 
manual [’48]; postage extra; (30) minutes; [J. P. 
Guilford and H. G. Martin] ; Sheridan Supply Co. * 
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Dav R. SAUNDERS, Research Associate, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 

With the passage of time since the publica- 
tion of this survey in 1949, it has become pos- 
sible to apply fresh yardsticks to its evaluation. 
Because the instrument has appeared to merit 
relatively widespread use, substantial practical 
experience has been accumulated and begun to 
be reported. Thus, rather.than reconsider how 
well the survey satisfies any idealized criteria 
for a factor-analytic personality inventory, we 
may examine the degree of its demonstrated 
utility for two classes of application representa- 
tive of the interests of most users—in individ- 
ual evaluation and in personality research. 

The bottleneck in the use of any personality 
instrument for individual evaluation is the step 
whereby the information contained in the test 
scores is transmuted into a specific’ prediction 
of how an individual will perform. The relevant 
expectation if one listens to factorial theory is 
that, with a properly developed inventory, what- 
ever validity exists for a particular criterion 
will be concentrated into one or just a few of 
the scales, rather than be present a little bit in 
most or all of them. In other words, one ex- 
pects the parsimony that has been achieved for 
the factorial descriptions of the items to carry 
over into the realm of their correlations with as 
yet unstudied variables. The achievement of this 
result will depend primarily on the skill with 
which the underlying factor studies have been 
rotated. Several validity studies employing this 
survey have been reported, some yielding highly 
significant correlations and some yielding noth- 
ing. It is notable that the only studies in which 
a major proportion of these scales have been 
significant have employed relatively nonspecific 
criteria, i.e., criteria with only indirect signifi- 
cance for test interpretation in an individual 
case. Given a reasonably defined criterion, there 
appears to be about a fifty-fifty chance that one 
or perhaps two or three of the survey scales will 
be significantly related to it. All this is as it 
should be. 

Now, if the validity of the survey is really 
effectively confined to just one or two scales in 
a particular application, this means that no one 
needs to get tangled up in the difficult and un- 
certain task of integrating—whether clinically 
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or statistically—the clues from a number of in- 
dividually almost insignificant sources. But this 
also puts a premium on the reliability of each 
of the individual scales in the survey. Reliabili- 
ties of the order of .8 are not generally con- 
sidered to be sufficient to bear the burden of this 
kind of interpretation, at least not unless one is 
willing to hedge or to regard as uninterpretable 
a rather broad band of scores near the cutting 
level. These scales cannot suffice if one must al- 
ways make a definite recommendation. 

On the other hand, one almost never has to 
make a recommendation about the subjects used 
in personality research. (Certainly this is the 
most common application of this instrument if 
one may judge by the number of master’s and 
doctoral studies in which it has been used.) The 
principal consideration in such use is the sheer 
efficiency of information collection, for the ex- 
perimenter is typically trying to cram as much 
testing into a few hours as his harried subjects 
will permit. Three subjects who independently 
respond to 10 factorially homogeneous items 
will almost surely provide more information 
bearing on the basic objectives of such research 
than could any one of them by marking 30 items 
all belonging to the same scale. One can easily 
generate a statistically significant correlation for 
any relation of practical importance using scales 
with reliabilities of the order of .5, and one can 
even investigate nonlinear and interactive ef- 
fects without much more than this. It is notable 
that a good many of the results reported using 
scales from this survey do involve these rela- 
tively complex forms of relationship. 

In short, in the light of present knowledge it 
seems fair to say that studies using this survey 
have done much to demonstrate the potential 
advantages of the factor-analytic approach to 
personality measurement, but that the instru- 
ment itself is neither fish nor fowl so far as 
practical applications are concerned. Since other 
instruments which may better serve the re- 
searcher’s purposes already exist, it would seem 
advisable to focus attention on changes in the 
survey that would improve the reliability of the 
individual scales, even at the expense of some 
increase in overall length. 


For reviews by William Stephenson and Neil 
Van Steenberg, see 4:49. 
[66] 


Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory. Grades 
9-16 and adults; 1949; 6 scores: analytical thinking, 


sociability, emotional stability, confidence, personal 
relations, home satisfaction; IBM; 1 form; no non- 
college adult norms; $4.25 per 35 tests; separate an- 
swer sheets may be used; $1.80 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets; 40¢ per set of machine scoring stencils; post- 
age extra; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid; (40-55) 
minutes; Joseph C. Heston; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCES 
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.3. Farner, Rosert Horton. Guidance Implications of the 
Freshman Uo) Program at DePauw University. Doctor's 
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University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 233-313. " (PA 29: 
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ton University (Boston, Mass.), 1955. 

7. Horwzs, Jack A, 'ersonality and Spelling Ability,” 
Abstract. Am Psychol 10:353-4 Ag '55. * 
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sonal Adjustment Inventory.” J Appl POM 41:79-81 Ap 's7. * 

12. ScaxmomoUGH, Barron B., anp Wmionr, Jonw C, “The 
Assessment of an Educational Guidance Clinic," J Counsel 
Psychol 4:283-6 w 's7. * 

13. GiNcLES, Rumy Heatnex, “Personality Adjustment of 
College Students." J Home Econ 50:194-200 Mr 's8. * 


For reviews by Albert Ellis, Hans J. Eysenck, 
and E. Lowell Kelly, see 4:50. (1 excerpt). 


[67] 

*Hospital Adjustment Scale. Mental patients; 
1951-53; 4 ratings: communication and interpersonal 
relations, self-care and social responsibility, work and 
recreation, total; 1 form ('53); $3 per 25 tests; 25€ 
per set of scoring key and manual ('53); soc per 
specimen set; cash orders postpaid; (10-20) minutes; 
James T. Ferguson, Paul McReynolds, and Egerton L. 
MER (test); [Consulting Psychologists Press, 
nc.]. 


10. Al 
Personalit: 
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Maurice Lorr, Director, Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Laboratory, Veterans Benefits Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Hospital Adjustment Scale (HAS) pur- 
ports to provide an estimate of hospital adjust- 
ment for use with adult patients of either sex 
hospitalized in any type of psychiatric institu- 
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tion. The scale consists of 90 statements de- 
scriptive of the behavior of hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients. Each statement is marked as 
“True” (T), “Not True” (NT), or, in some 
cases, “Doesn’t Apply” (DA). The scale is de- 
signed to be completed by the psychiatric aide, 
psychiatric technician, or nurse familiar with 
the day-to-day behavior of the patient. The rec- 
ommended observation period is from two 
weeks to three months. 

The statements were derived from descrip- 
tions made by psychiatric aides and rated by 16 
professional judges on a 9-point scale with re- 
spect to goodness of hospital adjustment meas- 
ured, The final set was selected on the basis 
of percentage of T, NT, and DA, measures 
of internal consistency, item reliabilities, and 
weighted scale values. There are two scoring 
methods, one a rather cumbersome item weight 
scoring method, and the other a more straight- 
forward system in which items are keyed as in- 
dicating “expanding” or “contracting” per- 
sonality traits. Expansion (E) refers to in- 
creased ability in social functioning and work 
efficiency; contraction (C) refers to decreased 
ability in social functioning and work efficiency. 

Norms are based on the records of 353 men 
and 165 women drawn from four hospitals and 
clinics. Each sample is described in terms of age 
range, types of psychiatric disorder repre- 
sented, type of treatment extended, length of 
hospitalization, and minimum period of obser- 
vation prior to rating. 

Four scores, three group scores and a total 
score, are obtained from the HAS. One group 
score is based on 42 items relating to communi- 
cation and interpersonal relations; a second, on 
25 items relating to care of self and social re- 
sponsibility ; and a third on 23 items relating to 
work activities and recreation. The total score is 
based on all go items. A table of percentile val- 
ues is provided for interpretation of the raw 
scores. Of the 180 possible T and NT choices, 
79 are keyed E, 57 are keyed C, and 44 are not 
keyed. The correlations among the subscales are 
sufficiently high (.72, .70, and .71) to render 
questionable their independent value. Correla- 
tions of each of the subscores with the total 
scores are .93, .89, and .85, respectively. 

The validity of the HAS is primarily based 
on the judgments of the expert experienced 
raters. Additional evidence is available in the 
form of a comparison of the scores of two 
groups of patients, one approaching release 


from the hospital and one judged to be ex- 
tremely disturbed or long term residents. These 
differed at the .o1 level of confidence. Further, 
the HAS distinguished a group of schizo- 
phrenics in remission from a group not in re- 
mission. Item reliabilities are presented in the 
form of phi coefficients between pairs of raters 
rating the same patients. The reported relia- 
bility of the total scores (ratio of expansion 
score to expansion plus contraction score) is 
.84 for two different aides. 

The HAS is probably the best developed of 
the commercially available checklists for use in 
describing hospital adjustment. The manual is 
clear, the scoring is simple and straightforward, 
and the norms are well described. However, a 
few lacks should be noted. The flexible observa- 
tion period of two weeks to three months is 
likely to alter the score from a record of cur- 
rent behavior to a statement of history. In- 
formation is needed as to the minimum observa- 
tion period required to note the behaviors listed. 
The internal consistency appears to be suffi- 
ciently high to suggest that a shorter scale could 
measure the same function with equal relia- 
bility. Finally, further evidence is needed that 
the expansion-contraction scoring is more than 
a duplicate of the sum of the weighted keyed 
items, 


[68] 
*Human Relations Inventory. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1954-55; social conformity; Form A (54); 
mimeographed manual ['54] ; additional norms (755) ; 
$2 per 20 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be pur- 
chased to obtain manual); postage extra; (20) min- 
utes; Raymond E. Bernberg ; Psychometric Affiliates. * 
REFERENCES 

; RavMoxp E. “A Measure of Social Conform- 
I 39:89-96 Ja 'ss. * (PA 29:8529) 

, Raymond E. “Personality Correlates of Social 
T." J Social Psychol 43:309-12 My '86. * 


Ravwoxp C. Norris, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The test consists of 37 items aimed at six 
determinant areas of social conformity: moral 
values, positive goals, reality testing, ability to 
give affection, tension level, and impulsivity. 
Each item is presented as a 5-option multiple 
choice question concerning the percentage of 
some group who hold or exercise a certain be- 
lief in one of the determinant areas. Since there 
is presumably no foundation in fact for a choice 
among the possible answers, “the tendency of 
the subject to deviate toward one extreme or the 
other is presumed to express a direction of per- 
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ception based on his need-value system.” It 
speaks well for the realism of the test items that, 
with some clarification of terms, data could be 
obtained on the questions posed by most of the 
items. However, it also is apparent that under 
any customary definition of terms most of the 
responses which contribute toward the noncon- 
formity score are the bizarre, unrealistic re- 
sponses. Whether this instrument provides a 
measure of the direction rather than extent of 
social perception is a question on which the 
prospective user must satisfy himself before he 
accepts the inventory as a measure of social con- 
formity. 

The author states that conformity scores are 
not significantly influenced by the intelligence, 
socioeconomic level, cultural background, age, 
sex, or religious affiliation of the respondent. 
The studies on which these contentions are 
based are not described in sufficient detail to 
permit close evaluation. However, in accepting 
the author’s evaluation of his evidence, the na- 
ture of the variable measured by the inventory 
is once again called into question. The relation- 
ships between conformity to essentially middle 
class standards and such variables as cultural 
background, age, etc. seem sufficiently well es- 
tablished to warrant general acceptance ; failure 
to verify them with the inventory suggests the 
test may be lacking in either sensitivity or rele- 
vance as a measure of conformity. Since the 
test scores do successfully differentiate a hetero- 
geneous general population group from such 
diverse groups as regular churchgoers, police 
officer trainees, male juvenile offenders, and 
both male and female prison inmates whose 
medians often differ only slightly, lack of sensi- 
tivity does not seem to be an issue. 

With a format that would make reading the 
items, making a response, and obtaining a score 
simpler than it now is, the Human Relations In- 
ventory would seem quite worthy of further re- 
search. However, uncertainty as to the phenom- 
enon being measured, the inadequate norms, and 
the absence of predictive validity evidence 
would argue against its use as a screening or 
diagnostic instrument at this time. 


Jonn A. Ravcuirre, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia. 

This is intended to be a measure of social con- 
formity, defined by “the tendencies of members 
of a society to manifest communality of atti- 
tudes” in six arbitrarily defined “determinant 


areas" : moral values, positive goals, reality test- 
ing, ability to give affection, tension level, and 
impulsivity. No bases for the selection of these 
determinant areas are given, nor is there any 
correlation data to show that they do represent 
separable areas. A factor analysis would have 
been relevant here. Actually, high scores repre- 
sent nonconformity defined by choice of re- 
sponses which are atypical of people in general 
(high school seniors), especially in so far as 
these atypical responses are characteristic of 
prison inmates. Item weights for 17 of the 37 
items were derived from differences between 
the response distributions of high school sen- 
iors and prison inmates. It would be useful if 
the manual indicated which are these 17 items. 

Norms consist of scores corresponding to the 
25th, soth, 75th, and 99th percentiles for seven 
samples—two for people in general (high school 
seniors and college students); two for “con- 
formists" (churchgoers and police officers) ; 
and three for prison inmate samples. Validity 
consists in showing that the scores for these 
broad groupings differ in the expected way. 
When differences are stated to have p > .001 
presumably this is intended to mean p < .oor. 
Additional norms provide percentile ranks for 
14-year-old male high school freshmen (n = 
159) and male delinquents ( — 124), but dif- 
ferences between these groups are too slight to 
suggest that the test can differentiate between 
delinquents and nondelinquents at this age level. 
Reliability is only fair—split-half, .77 with a 
youth prison group (sample size not stated but 
presumably 160). 

The main feature of the test is its use of what 
the author calls the "direction of perception" 
technique, an outgrowth of the Hammond er- 
ror-choice method to which acknowledgement 
might well have been made in the manual. The 
items are of the form: "Social studies reveal 
what percentage of young men feel women are 
inferior and dirty? a) 1096 b) 2096 c) 3096 d) 
40% e) 50%.” Choice of alternative is pre- 
sumed to express "direction of perception" 
based on the subject’s “need-value system.” 
This is a device similar to that used by Cattell 
as a measure of Autism, based upon the ra- 
tionale that the subject will perceive others to be 
like himself. In this sense, the data show that 
prison inmates and nonprison inmates have dif- 
ferent perceptions. It is interesting that typical 
high school responses are not necessarily “de- 
sirable” responses, for example: “It has been 
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found that the following percentage of people 
who find lost articles return them to their own- 
ers:a) 27% b) 40% c) 53% d) 6676 €) 79%.” 
The conforming responses to this item are a) 
and b). Perhaps it may be argued that this shows 
how “realistic” the technique is, but one is sur- 
prised to find that in Item 5 [“According to a 
well-known report, what percentage of unmar- 
ried American males would attempt sexual in- 
tercourse if they were sure of not being caught? 
a) 15% b) 24% c) 33% d) 42% e) 51%”], a) 
is the atypical response of people in general, and 
presumably the typical response of prison in- 
mates! This illustrates the need for an indica- 
tion of which items were weighted by compar- 
ing high school and prison inmate responses 
and how, in their present form, the scores rep- 
resent a mixture both of deviation from the 
conforming.norm and similarity with the non- 
conforming norm. 

Some of: the items are strangely worded— 
for example, the item above on inferiority and 
dirtiness in women. This would seem more ap- 
propriate in a “neuroticism” questionnaire, but 
perhaps neuroticism is a form of social noncon- 
formity. But, in all, the items are a heterogene- 
ous lot and better evidence that they constitute 
a meaningful pool or set of subpools would be 
an improvement. All the items are worded to 
apply to men only, but, in the later stages of 
validation, the scale was also applied to women. 
While the author reports absence of sex differ- 
ences in the test, it is unclear whether this refers 
to total scores or to item responses. It remains 
likely that item wording could lead to sex dif- 
ferences in responses to some items. There is no 
evidence on fakability. 

The author suggests the scale be used “(1) 
as a research tool; (2) as a demonstration tool 
of a socio-psychological concept and indirect 
method of attitude measurement; and (3) for 
screening and diagnostic purposes where social 
conformity as defined is either desirable or un- 
desirable.” There is no evidence on screening or 
diagnostic value, or on conditions under which 
“social conformity as defined” might be rele- 
vant, In its present unpolished form, the test is 
unlikely to be useful for (1). This leaves (2) as 
its most likely area of use, and this is far too 
limited an area of application to have justified 
its publication as a psychological test. 

[69] 


*The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 
Adults; 1935-56; 41 scores: normal (4 subscores), 


hysteroid (6 subscores), manic (4 subscores), depres- 
sive (5 subscores), autistic (5 subscores), paranoid 
(3 subscores), epileptoid (4 subscores), response bias, 
self mastery (component control, integration index) ; 
I form ('34); revised manual (’54-55); work sheet 
(54); nomograph ('54); distribution restricted; li- 
cense fees for business organizations retaining publisher 
as consultant: $1,350 for first year, $120 a year there- 
after; no license fees for psychologists; test materials 
are rented to licensees only; $25 for use of a set of test 
materials for first year, $5 a year thereafter; 256 per 
answer sheet; postage extra; (45-90) minutes; Don- 
caster G. Humm and Kathryn A. Humm; Humm Per- 
sonnel Consultants. * 
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For reviews by H. J. Eysenck, H. Meltzer, 
and Lorenz Misbach of the 1940 edition, see 
3:48; for reviews by Forrest A. Kingsbury and 
P. E. Vernon, see 40:1223; for a review by 
Daniel A. Prescott of an earlier edition, see 
38:920. 
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*The IPAT Anxiety Scale. Ages 14 and over; 1957; 
title on test is JPAT Self Analysis Form; 6 scores: self 
sentiment development, ego strength, protension or par- 
anoid trend, guilt proneness, ergic tension, total anxi- 
ety; 1 form; mimeographed manual; $3 per 25 tests; 
40€ per scoring key; $1 per manual; $2 per specimen 
set including 5 tests, scoring keys, and manual; cash 
orders postpaid; (5-10) minutes; Raymond B. Cattell ; 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing. * 


REFERENCES 
1. CarrELL, Raymonp B. “The Conceptual and Test Distinc- 
tion n Neuroticism and Anxiety.” J Clin Psychol 13:221-33 Jl 


ES Rawn, Moss L. “The Overt-Covert Anxiety Index and 
Hostility.” J Clin Psychol 14:279-80 Jl '8. * 
J. P. Guirronp, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California, 

The author claims for this 40-item question- 
naire that it is “probably the most effective avail- 
able brief questionnaire instrument for supple- 
mentary clinical diagnosis and giving an ob- 
jective measure for research purposes.” The in- 
strument is based upon considerable back- 
ground research. 

The author defines his anxiety syndrome as 
comprising the qualities of tension, irritability, 
lack of self-confidence, unwillingness to take 
risks, tremor, and various psychosomatic signs. 
This definition suggests to the reviewer that 
the primary traits of composure-nervousness, 
confidence-inferiority, and liking for adventure 
versus security are involved. Examination of 
the items suggests that the first two of these 
traits are heavily represented, as are the primary 
traits of depression and emotional immaturity, 
but that there are no items on liking for ad- 
venture versus security, at least to casual in- 
spection. 

In addition to the scores mentioned in the 
entry preceding this review, two other scores 
can be obtained. One is said to indicate the “role 
of personality structures in contributing to 
anxiety," and the other, "overt, symptomatic 
anxiety" versus “covert anxiety, not consciously 
displayed." Little is said in the manual concern- 
ing interpretation or use of these scores. 

Raw scores are converted to common-scale 
Scores on the "sten" and decile scales. Before 
making conversions, the user is to apply minor 
corrections in raw scores for age of the subject. 


Separate male and female norms are given, 
based upon fairly large samples, with no demo- 
graphic information being supplied concerning 
the samples. 

For the total score, split-half reliabilities of 
.84 in a normal population and .91 in a mixed 
normal and pathological population are re- 
ported. No estimates of reliability are given for 
the component trait scores which are based upon 
only 4 to 12 items each. 

Validity studies were made against three 
kinds of external criteria—ratings of anxiety in 
pathological subjects given by psychiatrists, 
physiological and behavioral test scores, and 
performances of classified groups of normals, 
neurotics, and anxiety hysterics. A validity co- 
efficient of .92 is mentioned in connection with 
the first criterion. This is evidently a loading 
in a factor that the ratings and scores have in 
common, and not their intercorrelation. Dis- 
crimination of anxiety hysterics from normals 
is reported as highly significant, as is the dis- 
crimination of neurotics from normals. It would 
seem that the anxiety score would correlate very 
highly with a score for neuroticism. No infor- 
mation of this kind is given. 

The author recommends that in using the 
total score, sten scores of 7 and higher indicate 
that the person “could be" an anxiety neurotic 
and that scores of 8 and higher indicate that 
the person definitely needs help. In the former 
instance, the highest 31 per cent of the cases 
would be involved and, in the latter case, the 
highest 16 per cent. 

It would seem that the instrument should 
have its best use as a quick screening device 
used with large groups. The use of the five part 
scores cannot be recommended except for sug- 
gestive leads calling for further analytical test- 
ing. For the sake of orientation of users, it 
would have been desirable for the author to re- 
port correlations between his score and scores 
from other recognized measures purported to 
assess anxiety, even though he could maintain 
that he has the best information concerning 
construct validity in terms of factor-analytical 
results. 

A general comment would be that there is a 
danger that such an instrument indicates too 
much. The score discriminates neurotics from 
normals somewhat, which is reasonable, since 
anxiety cases are also in the general category of 
neurotic, but it is hinted by the author that the 
score also discriminates psychotics. Questions 
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on lack of confidence, nervousness, and depres- 
sion represent item types that any person who 
does not feel well for any reason is likely to an- 
swer similarly, particularly if he knows he is 
not well and is ready to admit it. 


E. Lowery Ketty, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
* This 40-item inventory is a highly promising, 
brief assessment instrument. Although but re- 
cently published, it is a product of the author's 
very extensive program of research aimed at 
mapping the "personality sphere" and hence 
deserves more serious consideration than the 
typical newly offered inventory. 

The inventory consists of a neatly printed 
4-page folder. The first page provides a set of 
instructions sufficiently clear to make the instru- 
ment self-administering for most subjects. 
Page 2 contains 20 items judged by the author 
to be the more subtle or cryptic items; hence, 
responses to them are scored separately to pro- 
vide an estimate of “cryptic anxiety.” Page 3 
contains the remaining 20 presumably less sub- 
tle items; these are scored to provide an esti- 
mate of “overt anxiety." The total score based 
on all 40 items is labeled “total anxiety." The 
author suggests that the ratio of “overt to cryp- 
tic" scores may prove to have clinical signifi- 
cance but provides no norms, reliability esti- 
mates, or evidence for the validity of this ratio 
score. 

The author's decision to publish an inventory 
to assess “general anxiety" was based on a sec- 
ond order factor analysis * of the 75 most repre- 
sentative items from his earlier Sixteen Person- 
ality Factor Questionnaire. Of the four resulting 
second order factors, the one accounting for the 
largest amount of variance had loadings rang- 
ing from .53 to .66 for five of the 16 PF scores: 
Q3(—), "lack of will control” ; O(+) “inse- 
curity or free floating anxiety" ; Qu(+) “nerv- 
ous tensions (somatic anxiety)”; L(+) “par- 
anoid trend” ; and C(—) “lack of ego strength." 
Other studies ( 1) showed that this second order 
factor correlated highly with other accepted in- 
dices of anxiety (e.g., judgments of psychia- 
trists, scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, and the author's Factor U.I. 24, based on 
objective performance and autonomic meas- 
ures). 

The 40 items included in the scale were se- 


1 Carter, RAvMoND B. “Second-Order Personality Factors 
in the Questionnaire Realm." J Consult Psychol 20:411-8 
756. * (PA 32:1614) 


lected to represent the above 16 PF dimensions 
in proportion to the loadings of each of the five 
on the second order factor: O(guilt prone- 
ness), 12 items; Qi(ergic tension or id pres- 
sure), 10 items; Q3— (lack of will control, re- 
labeled “defective integration or binding by the 
organized self-sentiment”), 8 items; C— (lack 
of ego strength), 6 items; and L(protension or 
paranoid insecurity), 4 items. These items have 
been grouped in a manner which permits five 
separate scores thus providing a very crude 
estimate of the relative contribution of each of 
these five components to the total anxiety score. 
However, the manual emphasizes the low re- 
liability of subscores based on so few items per 
scale and suggests that the user regard even ex- 
treme subscores "as evidence of a probable 
‘problem’....worthy of investigation in conjunc- 
tion with other evidence" and more extended 
testing. 

The reliability of the total score is reported 
to be .84 for a sample of 240 normal adults, and 
.91 for a mixed group of normals and hospital- 
ized neurotics. These reliability estimates com- 
pare favorably with those for other available 
inventories, some containing many more items 
and hence being more time consuming. The re- 
liabilities for the five component scores are re- 
ported as .46 for O, .55 for Qs, .47 for Qs, .44 
for C, and .26 for L. 

What about validity? The term anxiety ap- 
pears to mean different things to different peo- 
ple; for example, the interjudge agreement of 
two psychiatrists who interviewed subjects is 
reported as only .29(1). Since scores on this 
instrument correlate higher with the pooled 
judgment of the two psychiatrists than with the 
ratings of either, the scale would appear to be 
measuring whatever was common to each of 
them when perceiving "anxiety." Furthermore, 
the relatively high reported correlation of this 
second order factor with scores on other “anx- 
iety" scales suggests that the present scale is not 
mislabeled. 

The author, however, defends the validity of 
the scale on two other grounds: the external or 
construct validity of the items used and its vali- 
dation against external criteria. With respect to 
the former, he reminds us that the 40 items 
finally selected out of 2,000 tried out are the 
most highly correlated with the five oblique 
primary factors making up this second order 
factor of general anxiety, now replicated in six 
separate studies. As evidence for external valid- 
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ity, he emphasizes (a) the correlation of the 
scores with psychiatrists’ estimates of anxiety 
level in 85 patients, (b) its correlations with 
behavioral, physiological and other laboratory 
tests of anxiety, and (c) the degree to which the 
scores differentiate between normals, neurotics, 
and anxiety hysterics, e.g., roughly three fourths 
of a sample of anxiety hysterics have a standard 
score (sten) above 7 and three fourths of a 
sample of normals score below this point. Sepa- 
ration of diagnosed neurotics and normals is 
less dramatic but still highly significant, CR = 
10.67. This finding is in accord with Cattell’s 
related research (7) pointing to a correlation 
but nonidentity of “anxiety” and “neuroticism.” 

Standard score and decile norms are pro- 
vided. These are based on 795 men and women 
(proportions not specified). Since slight sex and 
age differences appear, appropriate corrections 
are suggested. 

Judged by the criteria established by the 
APA Committee on Test Standards, the mimeo- 
graphed manual is reasonably adequate, espe- 
cially for a newly published instrument. It suf- 
fers somewhat from the author’s use of his own 
specialized vocabulary and parts of it are proba- 
bly more argumentative than necessary. Un- 
fortunately, as is the case with most test man- 
uals, the reader is not provided with correlations 
between the particular instrument and other 
widely used measures of the same variable. A 
limited amount of such information is provided 
in the references listed. 

This is a highly promising brief scale for as- 
sessing a pervasive personality variable. It is 
likely to be widely used as a research instrument 
and probably should be in view of the substan- 
tial evidence for its construct validity. Clinicians 
who are willing to give the scale a trial (in spite 
of its being a by-product of factor analysis!) 
are likely to find it a useful diagnostic device 
for initial screening purposes. 


J Consult Psychol 21:438 O 57. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. In view of the widespread current in- 
terest in the concept of anxiety, the publication 
of a new scale for its measurement is a note- 
worthy event. The 7.P.A.T. Anxiety Scale is 
product of its author's extensive studies of the 
factorial structure of personality. A prominent 
second-order factor of his Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire has been identified as 
anxiety * The present questionnaire consists of 
40 items which best represent the five scales 


most heavily loaded in the anxiety factor * the 
I.P.A.T. Anxiety Scale has a sounder con- 
ceptual base than other current instruments of 
its type. Many of the functional properties of 
its scores remain to be established by future re- 
search, which will almost surely be forthcoming. 
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*IPAT Contact Personality Factor Test. Grades 
8-16 and adults; 1954-56; title on test is C.P.F.; 2 
scores : extroversion-introversion, distortion ; Forms A, 
B ('54) ; mimeographed bits serving as manual ['56] ; 
adult norms ('54) only; 20€ per test (10¢ to educa- 
tional institutions) ; $2 per complete specimen set (must 
be purchased to obtain manual) ; cash orders postpaid ; 
(10) minutes; Raymond B. Cattell, Joseph E. King, 
and A. K. Schuettler; Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing. * (Form A is also published by Indus- 
trial Psychology, Inc.) 


REFERENCE 
1, CaTTELL, RAYMOND B. Personality and Motivation Struc- 


ture and Measurement, Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1957. 
Pp. xxv, 948. * 

Cecil D. Jounson, Task Leader, New Classifi- 
cation Techniques, Personnel Research Branch, 
The Adjutant General's Office, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D.C. 

The CPF is designed to measure a "contact 
personality factor," often referred to as extro- 
version-introversion, which is more or less the 
centroid of five more basic factors. The test 
purports to be basically designed for "sales and 
other contact job areas." However, no basis of 
item selection is given other than loadings on 
the particular primary factor each item repre- 
sents, The basic factors and number of items 
representing each are as follows: cyclothymia 
versus schizothymia (10), dominance versus 
submission (6), surgency versus desurgency 
(6), adventurousness versus withdrawal (6), 
and group identification versus self-sufficiency 
(6). In addition to the keyed items, there are 
six additional items in each form from which a 
distortion (exaggeration of CPF tendencies) 
score can be obtained. Correlation of results on 
the two forms for 125 cases yielded a coefficient 
of .86. 

The factor loadings of items are provided for 
one factor only. Loadings range in magnitude 
from .11 to .57. Mean loadings across the two 
forms range from .20 for items contributing to 
group identification versus self-sufficiency to 
.38 for items contributing to surgency versus 
desurgency. The table for converting CPF raw 
scores to 9-point ranks indicates that examinees 
in the standardization sample selected the non- 
keyed alternatives as often as the keyed re- 
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sponses. Such independence between direction 
of keying and examinee preference for alterna- 
tives would usually indicate a relatively low re- 
lationship between direction of keying and the 
social desirability of responses. Thus, the CPF 
may be relatively uncontaminated with this gen- 
eral factor which permeates most self-descrip- 
tion tests used for personnel selection. 

Each item is a self-descriptive statement 
which is either to be completed by the selection 
of one of two alternatives or an intermediate 
response, Or, where the statement is already 
complete, to be answered with “yes,” “no,” or 
such intermediate responses as “rarely,” “un- 
certain,” or “partly.” The keyed response is 
given a weight of 2 and is always at one end of 
the 3-point response scale; the intermediate and 
opposite responses are given weights of 1 and o, 
respectively. 

Approximately 300 companies are said to be 
cooperating to supply a minimum of 200 cases 
in each of 24 basic job areas. These studies will 
be used for converting raw scores to stanine 
scores, relating scores to merit ratings, and pos- 
sibly (at some later date) developing job area 
scoring keys. Pending the completion of these 
studies, a table has been prepared, based “both 
on statistical evidence and on clinical judg- 
ment," which labels one or more stanine scores 
on the CPF as identifying, for each of the 24 
job areas, the underqualified, minimum quali- 
fied, well qualified, and best qualified. Extreme 
CPF stanine scores (9, 1, and 2) are not cred- 
ited with identifying the “best qualified" for 
any job. No one of the 24 basic job areas is rec- 
ognized by the test authors as yielding less pre- 
dictive validity than any other. 

The optimal score on CPF for performance 
on each job is recommended, without sufficient 
indication as to the kind of evidence leading to 
the recommendation. Neither is the level of va- 
lidity indicated for any of the jobs. 

The present content of this test and the con- 
templated further development of it, as de- 
scribed in the accompanying literature, consti- 
tute a step in the direction of recognizing that 
pure factors identified in the absence of job 
performance measures are seldom of interest to 
personnel departments. It has been a short step, 
however, and those who value knowing what 
they are measuring factorwise over predicting 
job criteria are the most likely to be satisfied 
with the present test and norms. 


S. B. Sets, Professor of Psychology, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

This streamlined, 40-item, three-choice for- 
mat, factored personality questionnaire is one 
of several special purpose tests for clinical and 
industrial application described by Cattell in his 
latest book summarizing a monumental research 
program on the structure and measurement of 
personality and motivation (r). The overall 
program has been summarized and analyzed 
critically by this reviewer elsewhere." 

The term "contact personality factor" is a 
nontechnical name for Cattell's second order 
questionnaire factor of extraversion-introver- 
sion which is assumed by the test authors to 
provide a basis for accurate measurement of the 
needs of people for contact with other people in 


- their work. For example, the authors’ confiden- 


tial manual on interpretation of the CPF de- 
scribes a person with the highest stanine score 
of 9 as follows: 


This employee needs a job assignment which is com- 
pletely contact. His duties should stress continuous as- 
sociation with people, and 95 per cent or more of his 
time should be spent in contact work. He has more 
contact personality than 19 out of every, 20 adults. He 
is overly enthusiastic, talkative, expressive, participat- 
ing, assertive, adventurous, uninhibited in emotional 
response. This employee would be definitely malad- 
justed in a non-contact job. Due to his very high extra- 
version, the 9-employee may lack emotional balance. 


At the other extreme, the person with the low- 
est stanine score of 1 is described as showing: 
extreme withdrawal and self-sufficiency. He is happy 
to work things and ideas, with no sense of deprivation 
if he has no contacts at all. Such an employee would 
show such characteristics as being inaccessible, hard to 
understand, and cantankerous. He will tend to be mel- 
ancholic, cold, stiff, depressed, withdrawing, individ- 
ualistic. He may be respected by other employees, if 
he maintains his emotional stability and character. 
The confidential manual on the development 
of this test states that for some time there has 
been a need for “a shorter measure of person- 
ality to differentiate the contact versus the non- 
contact personality type in business and in- 
dustry.” The specific need for this test is 
attributed to the recognition, following the re- 
lease of a personnel testing manual to 6,000 
member associations by the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League in 1953, that “in savings 
associations the contact personality factor was 
of equal importance with aptitude in predicting 
1 Srxzs, S. B. “Review of Personality and Motivation Struc- 


ture and Measurement by Raymond B. Cattell.” Am J Psychol 
71:620-8 S 'g8. * $ 

SerLs, S. $: “Structured Measurement of Personality and 
Motivation: A Review of Contributions of Raymond B, Cat- 
tell.” J Clin Psychol (in press) 
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job success.” No evidence is presented or refer- 
enced in support of these sweeping assump- 
tions or of the cookbook interpretations, norms, 
and job qualification standards presented for 
the using public. One wonders whether these 
were regarded as self-evident by the authors. 

Each form of the test consists of 34 factored 
items from Cattell’s pool of factor-analyzed 
personality test items, developed in conjunction 
with the 16 PF test, plus 6 “distortion” items 
which in combination provide a score repre- 
senting the extent of favorable distortion of re- 
sponse by industrial examinees. All items are 
structured for response to variants of yes, in- 
between, or no. The 34 factored items represent 
markers from each of the primary questionnaire 
factors comprising the second order factor in 
Cattell’s broader taxonomic research. These 
are: A—cyclothymia versus schizothymia (10 
items), and E—dominance versus submission, 
F—surgency versus desurgency, H—adventur- 
ousness versus withdrawal, and Q:—group 
identification versus self-sufficiency (6 items 
each). Each item is scored for only one factor 
and the total C (contact factor) score is the 
linear sum of the 34 items; these are uniformly 
weighted 2, 1, o in the positively loaded direc- 
tion of the primary on the second order factor. 
The test format is simple and easy to handle. 
The tests are printed clearly on green, eye-ease 
paper and a simple overlay stencil is used to 
score both forms of this and the companion 
IPAT Neurotic Personality Factor Test. 

The standardization of this test is yet to be 
done. The only research data presented are the 
factor loadings of the personality items on their 
respective primary factors; these are incorpo- 
rated in the present test as by-products of the 
16 PF research. The factor loadings (for all 
five factors) range from .14 to .57 with a me- 
dian of .34 for Form A, and from .11 to .53 
with a median of .28 for Form B. The larger 
representation of Factor A in the test structure 
reflects its greater loading in the secondary fac- 
tor. Internal validity is claimed on the basis of 
these data ; however, no quantitative estimate of 
internal validity for the composite of the two 

samples of 34 items each is reported. The im- 

~ plication seems to be that since these items are 
taken from the 16 PF, a test made up from 
them must have internal validity. 

A reliability estimate is given for a sample of 
125 otherwise undescribed cases, for whom the 
correlation between Forms A and B was .86. 


No information is available on predictive, ex- 
ternal validity and the only statement concern- 
ing the basis for the norms presented is that 
they are based on “the employed adult popula- 
tion." Validity studies are reported in progress 
in 300 companies in the United States and Can- 
ada, with minimum samples of 200 cases in 
each of 24 job areas. However, although this 
test was published in 1954, no data in support 
of its validity have yet emerged, to this writer's 
knowledge. 

No clear-cut statement is presented concern- 
ing the reliability and validity of the distortion 
scale and no attempt has apparently been made 
to incorporate it quantitatively into the person- 
ality measure as a "correction." Neither the 
small number of items nor the account of their 
development inspires confidence in the distor- 
tion index. Although the importance of test 
taking attitudes in selection and other employ- 
ment testing is recognized by the authors, pro- 
vision for them here appears more as a gesture 
than as a competent correction scale. The man- 
ual needs an adequate demonstration of the va- 
lidity of the contact personality score, under the 
various employment conditions for which the 
test is designed, in which a correction for hy- 
pothesized distortion is included. 

On the basis of information available it ap- 
pears that the CPF test is a preliminary draft, 
implementing an idea about its possible use, 
which requires the full research treatment of 
any new test. Unfortunately, it is being made 
available to the public (personnel administra- 
tors and guidance counselors) with norms, 
interpretation and employment qualification 
guides, and a pretence of extensive research 
which cannot be defended. The relation of the 
second order factor of introversion-extraver- 
sion to various job requirements is an impor- 
tant and valid research problem. Whether the 
present streamlined (possibly too abbreviated) 
test measures this factor adequately and whether 
either the factor or this measure of it has any 
relevance to job success should have been de- 
termined before the test was offered for sale to 
users. Its use by research workers, in industry 
particularly, is presently of greater importance. 


[72] 
*IPAT High School Personality Questionnaire. 
Ages 12-18; 1953-58; formerly called The Junior Per- 
sonality Quiz; title on test is H.S.P.Q.; 14 scores: 
schizothymia vs. cyclothymia, mental defect vs. genera 
intelligence, general neuroticism vs. ego strength, phleg- 
matic temperament vs. excitability, submissiveness VS. 
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dominance, desurgency vs. surgency, lack of rigid in- 
ternal standards vs. super ego strength, threctia vs. 
parmia, harria vs. premsia, dynamic simplicity vs. neu- 
rasthenic self-critical tendency, confident adequacy vs. 
guilt proneness, group dependency vs. self-sufficiency, 
poor self sentiment formation vs. high strength of self 
sentiment, low ergic tension vs. high ergic tension; 
Forms A, B (’58); mimeographed supplement ['58] ; 
separate answer sheets must be used; $4 per 25 tests; 
$1.90 per 50 answer sheets ; 6o¢ per set of scoring sten- 
cils; $2.20 per manual (’58) ; $3.10 per specimen set; 
postage extra; (40) minutes; R. B. Cattell, H. Beloff, 
and R. W. Coan; Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing. * 
REFERENCES 
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[73] 
*IPAT Music Preference Test of Personality. 
Ages 6 and over; 1952-53; 11 scores of which the fol- 
lowing 8 are profiled: adjustment vs. frustrated emo- 
tionality, hypomanic self-centeredness vs. self-distrust 
and doubt, tough sociability vs. tenderminded individu- 
ality, introspectiveness vs. social contact, anxiety and 
concern vs. paranoid imperiousness, complex eccentric- 
ity vs. stability normality, resilience vs. withdrawn 
schizothymia, schizothyme tenacity vs. relaxed cyclo- 
thymia; Forms A, B (on one record) ; adult norms 
only ; $13.50 per LP microgroove 12-inch record (33% 
rpm), 100 answer sheets ('53), scoring stencil, and 
manual ['52]; $r.80 per so answer sheets; $1.60 per 
specimen set without record; cash orders postpaid; 
(25-30), (30-35) minutes for Forms A, B; Raymond 
B. Cattell and Jean C. Anderson; Institute for Per- 
sonality and Ability Testing. * 
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Preference Test of Personality and E, S, and T Scores on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. Master's thesis, 
College of New Rochelle (New Rochelle, N.Y.), 1958. 

Nem J. Van STEENBERG, Research Psycholo- 
gist, Personnel Research Branch, Personnel Re- 
search and Procedures Division, The Adjutant 
General's. Office, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

This test is designed to measure various per- 
sonality traits by the scores obtained from re- 
corded reactions ("like," “indifferent,” or “dis- 
like") of subjects to musical selection items 
presented on a gramophone record. There are, 


in all, 100 such items, each consisting of a 15- 
to 20-second piano rendition of a musical com- 
position, with 50 items on each side of the rec- 
ord. The test is suitable for group administra- 
tion. All necessary instructions for the subjects, 
including those for marking the answer sheet, 
are given audibly on the A side of the record. 
(If the B side is not played directly after the A 
side, it is necessary to play the instructions and 
fore-exercise from the A side, then stop and re- 
verse the record). Apart from the 3-minute 
time of instruction, Form A (i.e., the 50 items 
on the A side) takes about 24 minutes, Form B 
about 27 minutes. 

Overlay keys are furnished with the test. 
With the use of these, scores are obtained on 11 
factors. Maximum raw scores vary from 12 to 
24 (combined score of A and B forms). Some 
items are negatively weighted and thereby pu- 
rify the factor measured. The raw scores are 
changed to standardized ones by the use of 
tables furnished in the manual. Norms are given 
for Form A separately and for Forms A and 
B taken together. Separate norms are given for 
men and women; minor adjustments are made 
for age on some factors. These standardized 
scores are then interpreted in terms of seven or 
eight of the factors. The three or four addi- 
tional factors are not considered reliable enough 
for interpretation. 

Beyond the references cited above, no men- 
tion has been found in the literature on the use 
of this instrument; this review must therefore 
be based entirely on a priori judgment of the 
available references and the test material itself. 

The power of music to influence the mood of 
listeners has, of course, been recognized for 
centuries. That certain personality types should 
prefer a definite type of music is a new hypothe- 
sis assumed in this study. It will be necessary 
here to differentiate between what Thurstone 
has called temperament, that is, the stable en- 
during aspects of personality, and the ephem- 
eral aspects such as attitudes, opinion, and 
moods. If mood, then, is defined as thàt which 
is influenced by music, the assumption implies 
that a certain type of mood is a permanent 
aspect of a definite personality trait. This as- 
sumption may be questioned. The authors (2) 
suggest that “factors other than enduring per- 
sonality traits which might be responsible for 
consistent patterns are: the mood of subjects 
through events prior to listening; the stimulus 
situation ; a special pattern of musical or general 
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cultural level" (social status, age). There is 
little evidence for assuming any permanence of 
such a mood. The authors state that correlation 
of test-retest data on the 120 (the number of 
items used in this study) choices ranged from 
:36 to .75 with a mean of .54 when retesting was 
done after a lapse of 24 hours, .38 to .58 with a 
mean of .48 after a lapse of two months, and 
:33-.39 with a mean of .36 after a lapse of one 
year. The latter measurement is for two per- 
sons! This is indeed scant evidence of any per- 
manence of preference. One might well ask if 
the same type of music would be preferred by 
the average individual at the breakfast table 
and in an easy chair after the day's worries were 
put aside. The differential degrees of musical 
sophistication must also be a factor to be con- 
sidered. 

Tetrachoric correlation coefficients were com- 
puted between the expressed preferences, and 
these coefficients in turn were divided into two 
matrices, one of 62 and the other of 80 items 
(20 items of the first matrix were included in 
the second as controls). Both matrices were 
then factor analyzed and 9 factors were ex- 
tracted from one, 11 from the other. Next the 
reference vectors for the configurations were 
rotated toward simple structure (but not posi- 
tive manifold). The final positions are almost 
orthogonal. An examination of the factor load- 
ings on the rotated vectors reveals about as 
many negative as positive factor loadings and 
both of about the same magnitude. The factor 
loadings on the overlapping items show that the 
two configurations are very close to identical, 
Factors are then identified by the dual loadings 
of 19 of the overlapping items. Many of these 
loadings are less than what is commonly ac- 
ceptable for these purposes but they do occur in 
two independently derived matrices. The identi- 
fication of 9 factors in terms of I9 variables 
used for this purpose is also somewhat unortho- 
dox. Some items are used in identification of as 
many as three of four factors. Two additional 
factors are extracted from the 8o-item matrix. 
It is also worth noting that the numbers of 62 
and 80 must be accepted with the understand- 
ing that many items contribute little or nothing 
toward determination of the structure, The 142 
communalities vary between :07 and .94 with a 
median of .44 (seven lie between .10 and -19 
and fourteen between .20 and :29). It would 
therefore appear that either many of the tetra- 
chorics were so small as to make questionable 


their suitability for the total superstructure 
erected, or the factors account for only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the covariances, 

With reference to the use of this test to dis- 
criminate between normal and abnormal sub- 
jects, and among various types of abnormali- 
ties, the authors seem to have established a valid 
procedure. This raises a point of whether in 
such cases the abnormal individuals may be said 
to suffer from a “frozen” mood enabling inter- 
pretation of the factor to be based, at least in 
part, on these extreme values. 

The testing instrument could have been im- 
proved considerably by the use of a clean tape. 
Side A in particular suffers from leakage of in- 
completely erased sounds. A tape record might 
also serve better. 

If further research in this field is to be under- 
taken, the following ideas might be suggested 
for consideration: (a) Some question might be 
raised about the medium. All selections are re- 
corded from the piano playing of a single in- 
dividual. It is too much to expect that such an 
individual will perform equally well on all kinds 
of music. In the present case, the rendition of 
classical music is uniformly good, sometimes 
even superb. The modern music items do not 
appear up to the same standards. If the music 
is to be confined to piano renditions (the au- 
thors state that this medium is chosen to control 
other factors), could not several pianists be 
employed? (b) The point of confining the 
music to that from a piano in order to control 
preference for a particular instrument does not 
appear to be well taken. If the items were played 
in the instrumentation for which they were 
originally intended, even more reliable results 
should be obtained. The music could be dubbed 
in from existing records. Some compositions do 
tend to "fall flat" when played on the piano 
(e.g., "Prelude to Tristan and Isolde"), and the 
listener, if he knows the original, might be puz- 
zled over how to mark his answer. He might 
answer “T dislike this,” meaning the rendition, 
or he might remember the strings and answer 
“I like this,” meaning the composition as he re- 
members it. (c) There is, finally, a question 
whether the abrupt endings of the various se- 
lections lead to better results than would a grad- 
ual fade out. 

In summary, it might be noted that this test 
(at least as one of the tests at a session) is of 
very high interest value to the listeners, that it 
is exploring a new field, and that it represents 
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a good beginning. The test should serve as a 
basis for further critical research on personality 
and its anomalies, but, at its present stage of 
development, the results obtained from it should 
be interpreted with the utmost caution. 


[74] 

*IPAT Neurotic Personality Factor Test. Grades 
8-16 and adults; 1955; title on test is N.P.F.; 2 scores: 
neuroticism, distortion; 1 form (’55) ; mimeographed 
manual ['55] ; adult norms [’55] only ; 20¢ per test (10€ 
to educational institutions) ; $2 per specimen set (must 
be purchased to get manual); cash orders postpaid; 
(10-15) minutes; R. B. Cattell, J. E. King, and A, K. 
Schuettler; published jointly by Institute for Person- 
Mu Ability Testing and Industrial Psychology, 
nc. 


S. B. SeLLs, Professor of Psychology, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

This is a companion test to the Contact Per- 
sonality Factor Test in Cattell's series of per- 
sonality tests for clinical and industrial applica- 
tion. Its purpose is to provide business and 
industry with “a short, but scientifically sound, 
test of neurotic versus stable personality in em- 
ployees.” By sampling marked items represent- 
ing six primary personality factors which Cat- 
tell has included in the 16 PF test and which his 
research has shown to be related to neuroticism, 
the validity of the present 34-item NPF scale 
is assumed to be demonstrated. The six factors 
are: C—mature versus emotional, G—conscien- 
tious versus changeable, I—tough-minded ver- 
sus sensitive, N—realistic versus sentimental, 
O—confident versus insecure, and Q— steady 
and relaxed versus tense and overanxious. 

The confidential bulletins which make up the 
manual for this test present even less informa- 
tion than those for the CPF; item factor load- 
ings have been omitted and no reliability corre- 
lations are reported. All of the critical comments 
incorporated for the CPF apply equally to this 
test. It is brief; but whether this streamlined 
test is an adequate measure of the neurotic ver- 
sus stability factor and whether either the factor 
or this measure of it has any relevance to job 
success is still a research problem which should 
have been investigated by the authors before the 
test was offered for sale to industrial users. 


Wittram STEPHENSON, Consulting Psycholo- 
gist, 20 Brookside Drive, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. 

This questionnaire is an application of Cat- 
tell’s factor system of personality evaluation. 
Its two pages (of a 4-page folder) contain 40 


questions with “yes,” “no,” and middle answers. 
The language of the questions, we are told, is 
that of the daily newspaper. The test is given 
without a time limit, and purportedly takes 
about 5 minutes to complete—ro or r5 minutes 
would perhaps be a better guess. 

Thirty-four of the 40 questions cover 6 of 
the 16 factots which Cattell relates to neurotic 
versus stable personality tendencies. The other 
six items are an innovation : they are called “dis- 
tortion” questions, and are a built-in effort to 
determine whether the subject is distorting his 
responses to give a favorable impression. Maxi- 
mum score for distortion suggests that high 
scores on the NPF should be “definitely ques- 
tioned.” > 

The questionnaire was designed to spot neu- 
rotic and maladjusted employees, as well as to 
select individuals of high stability and (sense 
of) responsibility. It is suggested in the con- 
fidential notes going with the instructions, that 
"even when neurotic employees do not actually 
make trouble, their presence considerably low- 
ers the morale and productivity of the group.” 
Nothing is said about what might be done with 
such unfortunates, but a number of companies 
in the United States and Canada are cooperat- 
ing with Cattell and his associates in validating 
the questionnaire on samples of not less than 
200 each for 24 job areas. 

To this reviewer the questionnaire legiti- 
mately follows the factorial system of person- 
ality appraisal. For some practical purposes, if 
10 minutes is about all the time that can be 
made available for personality assessment, it 
might be very difficult to find anything better 
than this, in principle, and granted everything 
works according to plan. Granted the premises, 
the questionnaire makes use of the best avail- 
able knowledge and technology, and the “dis- 
tortion" probe is particularly interesting. 

Unhappily, though, the man who gains the 
highest score for stability also gains the highest 
for "distortion." Moreover, though the authors 
caution against the tentative nature of the “dis- 
tortion" probe, there are reasons to suppose that 
it, rather than the NPF, is on the “right line.” 
The reasons are as follows. 

It is noted by the authors that a “goodly num- 
ber of the relations between N.P.F. and job 
efficiency are curvilinear (middle score is most 
desirable), rather than linear (high score is 
most desirable).” This is what we should ex- 
pect if the highest scorers on the NPF are in- 
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deed the biggest self-deceivers; or, at least, if 
their supposed stability is a pose of defensive 
conformity. 

Again, one should consider the highest scor- 
ing person on the NPF, as interpreted by Cat- 
tell and his associates, in terms of the answers 
with which he gains his high score. According 
to the interpretation, he is “an employee of out- 
standing emotional stability, responsibility, and 
resistance to stress.” He will “tend to view situ- 
ations with great objectivity and realism, to be 
highly dependable, and to show great reserves 
against nervous exhaustion and stress.” His 
answers to questions show him to be interested 
in baseball, wrestling, bullfights, and poker (a 
hard game of cards) rather than in dancing or 
art galleries. He never gets tense or anxious at 
train time, and hardly ever gets annoyed at un- 
necessary waiting for people. He takes the un- 
tidiness of people as “all in the day’s work,” and 
never gets irritated by rules and regulations 
which, in calmer moments, he knows are right. 
He practically never thinks that a lot of work 
around him is pretty poor; nor does he ever 
“get worked up” on hearing people say unpleas- 
ant things about him. Yet, of course, he insists 
on getting his way! At least, if he is responsible 
for a group project, he “insists on having his 
own way in any dispute in the group, or else he 
resigns.” Mercifully (or else the scoring key is 
in error) he has several times “come near to 
fainting at a sudden pain or the sight of blood.” 
It seems to this psychologist that any man ac- 
ceding to the above list of virtues is either very 
dull or else of little discernment; and if these 
qualities add up to stability, then the less of this 
kind of stability there is in the leadership of 
men, or in responsible positions, the better for 
industry. 

But facts will tell. The curvilinear relation- 
ships restore this reviewer's faith in the essen- 
tial verities. It is easy enough, of course, for the 
questionnaire to pick up the grossly timid, the 
frightened, or the alarmed, at the neurotic end 
of the NPF scale. 

Because of his known prejudices, this re- 
viewer leans heavily backwards to do justice to 
a questionnaire of this kind. It is hard, however, 
in face of a contradiction of the above order, to 
believe that this particular test has achieved 
what it set out to do. Revision of norms and in- 
terpretation may bring about adjustment, but 
the necessity for this raises some question con- 


cerning the soundness of a theory that lends 
itself so readily to distortions of this order. 


[75] 

XInstitute of Child Study Security Test. Grades 
4-8; 1957; title on test is The Story of Jimmy ; 2 scores: 
consistency, security; Elementary Form; reliability 
data for grade 5 only; tentative norms; $3.75 per 25 
tests; 90¢ per specimen set; postage extra; (20-25) 
minutes; Michael F. Grapko; distributed by Guidance 
Centre. * 


Laurance F. Suarrer, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

The Institute of Child Study Security Test 
is a verbal method, based on the assumption 
of projection, which seeks to disclose a child’s 
degree of security, the levels of behavior by 
which he maintains it, and his consistency in the 
use of these levels. The child reads “The Story 
of Jimmy,” which is interrupted 15 times by a 
need to make a decision. At each of these points, 
the child ranks five statements which are de- 
signed to illustrate “independent security,” “ma- 
ture dependent security,” “immature dependent 
security,” “deputy agent” (equivalent to the use 
of various defense mechanisms), and "inse- 
curity." 

The teacher or psychologist interprets the 
child's performance by means of a conveniently 
designed scoring form. The security score is a 
measure, ranging from o to 100, of the degree 
to which the child's ranking of the items agrees 
with an "ideal" order. The consistency score 
measures the degree of uniformity the child 
shows in giving the same rank to the 1 5 state- 
ments for each of the five security categories. 
The latter is calculated by means of Kendall’s 
coefficient of concordance, W, but the ingenious 
worksheet removes all terrors of statistics. Any 
teacher who can enter grades in a classbook can 
score this test. 

How good is the test? Its author tries to tell 
his readers candidly. Retest reliability after two 
months is satisfactory for grade 5 (.91 for secu- 
rity and .85 for consistency scores). There 
are no data for the other grades. Data rele- 
vant to validity are not strong, but some are 
given—a rare and . praiseworthy exception 
among new projective methods. Judges show 
good agreement with the selection of the items 
as illustrative of the types of behavior specified. 
There is some increase in "independent secu- 
rity" and Some decrease in inferior choices with 
Increasing age. In grades 4 and 5, both the secu- 
rity and consistency scores show reasonable cor- 
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relations (.20 to .50) with teacher ratings of 
pupil adjustment, but the correlations are mainly 
insignificant for grades 6 to 8. The author rea- 
sons that the younger child is more naive, while 
the older one “resists a spontaneous identifica- 
tion (or ‘projection’) with the child in the story, 
or attains a sophistication in understanding the 
intention of the test items.” Probably so. 

Percentile norms, properly called tentative, 
are given for boys and girls and for grades 4-5 
and 6-8. Girls in grades 4-5 are more consistent 
than boys, but not more secure. The sexes differ 
significantly in both scores in the higher grades. 

The data reveal some perplexities and some 
further problems. The security and consistency 
scores are logically quite separate, but they cor- 
relate .87, as high as the reliability of either. 
Why? The child in the story is a boy, and the 
projective hypothesis is thereby made hazardous 
for girl subjects. But the author does not dis- 
cuss the validity of the method for boys and for 
girls separately. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the Institute 
of Child Study Security Test clearly demands 
consideration, at least as an instrument for chil- 
dren 10 to 11 years old. It has more evident 
merit than many better known tests, and de- 
serves further development. 


[76] 
*Interaction Chronograph. All ages; 1944-57; de- 
vice for recording interaction between 2 individuals ; 
used in a standardized interview to obtain ratings on 29 
personality characteristics; 1 form ['47] ; hectographed 
manual ('56); profile ['57]; no data on reliabilit 
price information and sales arrangements for renting 
test materials available from publisher; no charge for 
manual; postage extra; [35-55] minutes; Eliot D. 
Chapple; E. D. Chapple Co., Inc. * 
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Cecit A. Ginn, Professor of Psychology, Can- 
berra University College, Canberra, Australia. 

Essentially the Interaction Chronograph is an 
ingenious computing device which permits an 
observer, operating two keys only to record, 
with 11 different clocks and counters, a great 
variety of data relating to time sequences in a 
conversation between two persons. Presumably 
it could be used for a larger group but operation 
would undoubtedly become very demanding. 
One key is depressed whenever individual A is 
acting, ie, talking, nodding, gesturing or in 
other ways communicating with B, and the same 
is done for the other person. 

The direct interaction chronograph variables 
in a conversation between A and B are: (a) A’s 
units, a frequency count of the actions of A; 
(b) B’s units, a frequency count of the actions 
of B; (c) Tempo, the duration of each action 
plus its following interaction; (d) Activity, a 
comparison measure of activity with silence; 
(e) A’s adjustment, a count of the duration of 
A’s interruptions of B minus the duration of A’s 
failures to respond to B; (f) B’s adjustment, 
a similar measure for B; (g) Initiative, a count, 
recorded only after a period of silence, added 
when A takes the initiative in breaking the si- 
lence and subtracted when B takes the initiative ; 
(h) Dominance, a count of the frequency with 
which A outtalks or outacts B when there has 
been an interruption; (i) A’s synchronization, 
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a count of the number of times A interrupts B 
or fails to respond to B, i.e., fails to synchronize 
with B; and (j) B's synchronization, a similar 
count for B. 

Ina report on the reliability of these variables 
Saslow, Matarazzo, and Guze (19) say : “Some 
of these variables may seem unusually arbitrary, 
since they represent algebraic sums of two vari- 
ables rather than individual measures of each of 
these variables. Apparently Chapple, in develop- 
ing his interaction theory of personality, has 
found these derived variables more useful than 
the first order variables from which they were 
obtained." The "apparently" in this last sen- 
tence is a significant key to the state of valida- 
tion data relating to this instrument, The 1956 
manual does nothing to correct the deficiency. 
"The manual is equally silent on the question of 
stability of interaction patterns or reliability. 
Goldman-Eisler (15) however, reports that she 
has "strong support for the hypothesis that cer- 
tain relations of time sequences of action and 
silence in conversation tend to be constant within 
limits and characteristic of individuals inde- 
pendent of changing partners and topics." Sas- 
low, Matarazzo, and Guze confirm the relia- 
bility of the variables, but find a flexibility of 
pattern in a standard psychiatric interview with 
different interviewers. 

The Interaction Chronograph, as described in 
the 1956 manual, however, is much more than a 
research recording instrument. It is integrated 
with a standard stress interview (17) of the 
nondirective type to become a personality test. 
Under these conditions measures are derived 
from the record of variables printed out by the 
machine of nine “personality factors” and some 
twenty “temperament factors.” Space forbids 
any detailed account of these factors. Since all 
follow the same pattern of very rash gener- 
alization and since none seem to have more 
than putative validity, a sample or two of the 
claims of the manual will suffice. 

The initiative factor is measured directly by 
the initiative variable as described above. “This” 
says the manual, “is the ‘drive’ aspect of be- 
havior for it is an indicator of the subject’s will- 
ingness and ability to start action.” 

“The anxiety factor is determined by the 
drop in Activity and Tempo from the first 
period to very low values in the second [silence] 
period, and by the relative stability of the values 
of the periods thereafter.” And of this factor it 
is said: “Although the presence of the Anxiety 


Factor is evidence of psychoneurosis, it occurs 
in many people who have various so-called neu- 
rotic symptoms associated with feelings of anxi- 
ety, who may not have overt anxiety attacks 
during the interview." 

Apart from the extraordinary generality of 
these claims, with no validating evidence at all, 
sight seems to have been lost of the fact that 
this is action vis-à-vis an interviewer who is 
seen in the role of expert. If the action were be- 
tween equals, the generalizations would be 
easier to accept, though they still would demand 
testing. As hypotheses these proposals would 
be reasonable in most instances, but as dogmatic 
assertions in a manual they must remain unac- 
ceptable. No indication is given even of corre- 
lation among the variables, though frequent as- 
sertions are made that imply that some might be 
taken together as cooperating factors, 

The Interaction Chronograph seems to be a 
most ingenious device demanding research at- 
tention. A few isolated studies confirm the relia- 
bility of the measures. Very little is known of 
their validity for any purpose whatever. Publi- 
cation of the manual in its present form is pre- 
sumptuous. 


[77] 
Interaction Process Analysis. Groups of from 2-20 
people (ages 4 and over) ; 1948-50; method of ana 
ing group character and Processes; scoring form [’ 


manual ('so, see 2) out of print; the Interaction Re- 
corder, an optional instrument which facilitates the 
recording of observations in sequence, is described in 
SINE F. Bales; Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 
nc. 
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mental Trends in the Sristi of Small Groups.” Sociometry 


8. Parsons, T^Lcorr; Bares, Roserr F.; AND Suits, Ep- 
Warp A. Working Papers in the Theory of Action. Glencoe, 
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TT rar dn EDEN Mim fople Interact in Conferences. 
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12. Fine, HAROLD J., AND ZiMET, Cart N. “A Quantitative 
ommunication and Interaction Process." J 
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Characteristics: An Inter-Dimensional Analysis.” Psychol Rep 
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Ceci. A. Gran, Professor of Psychology, Can- 
berra University College, Canberra, Australia. 

The Interaction Recorder is a mechanical de- 
vice to provide a continuously and constantly 
moving paper tape, some 12 inches wide, on 
which a sequential record of group behavior 
may be kept by an observer who indicates the 
“who-to-whom” action in a small group by cate- 
gories. These categories are the crucial feature 
of the Bales instrument. 

"There are 12 Bales categories, developed over 
a period of research from a starting list of 89 
categories which were “gradually refined by ex- 
perience and theoretical criticism." * Unfortun- 
ately, this is probably the least empirical of all 
Bales’ researches. The data relevant to the re- 
finement from 89 to 12 categories have not been 
made available in published form. What criti- 
cism there is of the Bales method is largely cen- 
tered about this categorization. In The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, Carter indi- 
cated that he had found these categories to be 
“not entirely appropriate for groups engaged in 
work on tasks requiring manipulation of mate- 
rial.” This reviewer has had a similar experi- 
ence, but it must be added that it may well be 
that the categories could be made appropriate by 
slight extension of the definitions and by an ex- 
tended training of observers with this kind of 
group situation, Another criticism has been di- 
rected to the high proportion of all actions which 
fall in two categories: "gives opinion, evalua- 
tion, analysis, expresses feeling, wish”; and 
“gives orientation, information, repeats, clari- 
fies, confirms." In general, a little more than 
half of all actions recorded are in these two 
categories (r0). On the basis of the very full 
definitions given by Bales (2) and in view of 
the fact that each of these categories has several 
subcategories, one wonders if more useful re- 
sults would be given if these two categories were 
subdivided. Some of the neat formality of Bales’ 
set might be lost, but formality for its own sake 
is of little value. 

Bales has at all times revealed an acute aware- 
ness of the need to demonstrate both between- 
observer reliability and self-self observer reli- 
ability. In the former case, correlations ranging 
from .75 to .95 depending upon the category are 
reported by Heinicke and Bales (7). It is rea- 
sonable to expect that self-self reliability will be 
at least as high as this, though direct testing of 

1 Bares, Roserr F. Some Uniformities of Behavior in Small 


Groups. Unpublished report, Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.), 1952. 


the latter can be achieved only when complete 
reproductions of the situation—as in film—can 
be obtained. Borgatta and Bales (6), however, 
find self-self reliabilities for trained observers 
working from limited written protocols to range 
between .65 for Category 8 (“asks for opinion, 
evaluation, analysis, expression of feeling") and 
.98 for Category 1 (“shows solidarity, raises 
others status, gives help, reward"). With re- 
spect to reliability, the Interaction Process Anal- 
ysis, used by trained observers, is quite adequate 
to its purposes. 

As Carter pointed out in his earlier review, 
“the validity of the technique is self-evident 
since it allows the recording of immediately per- 
ceived behavior.” 

Finally, though this instrument has not been 
widely used outside the Harvard Laboratory, 
it has been used there by a number of people; 
and in judging it, one cannot overlook the valu- 
able findings in group dynamics with which its 
use has been associated. Among these are Phase 
Movement in Groups (8), the effects of group 
size on the kind of social interaction among 
members (ro), and consistency of subject be- 
havior in groups (6). 

Interaction Process Analysis presents a tech- 
nique for recording and analyzing as much as 
possible of the social interaction among and be- 
tween members of small groups. The wealth of 
data now obtained with the technique by Bales 
and his coworkers must recommend it to re- 
search workers in this area. The problems of ex- 
tending the technique to larger “real life" groups 
are great and have not yet been faced, but they 
are by no means clearly insuperable. 


For a review by Launor F. Carter, see 4:56; 
for related reviews, see 4:57. 


[78] 
An Inventory of Factors STDCR. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1934-46; 5 scores: social introversion-extra- 
version, thinking introversion-extraversion, depression, 
cycloid disposition, rhathymia; IBM; 1 form ('40); 
revised manual ['45]; mimeographed supplement 
(746) ; $2.50 per 25 tests; 10 per single copy; separate 
answer sheets may be used; 3¢ per IBM answer sheet; 
25¢ per scoring key; $2.50 per set of either hand or 
machine scoring stencils; 15¢ per manual; postage ex- 
tra; (30) minutes; J. P. Guilford; Sheridan Supply 
Cas 
REFERENCES 

1-10. See 3:55. 

11-27. See 4:39. K 

28. BRruECKEL, Joyce E, A Comparison of the Three Guil. 
ford-Martin Personality Inventories With Self-Ratings and 
Student-Ratings. Master's thesis, University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colo.), 1948. P 
: 29. NEUMANN, THomas MICHAEL. A Study of the Relation 
of Occupational Interests to Certain Aspects of Personality. 
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Information Exchange, No. 10-2.” Personnel Psychol 10:94-6 
"o. Suite, D. D. “Abilities and Interests: I, A Factorial 
Study." Can J Psychol 12:191-201 S '58. * 

Dwicut L. AnNorp, Professor of Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

The Kuder-Personal deals with the important 
area between measurement of interests, which 
has proved valid and useful in vocational guid- 
ance, and measurement of personality, which 
has not yet proved valid in this field. Such an 
instrument would be useful if distinct differ- 
ences in scores could be shown between different 
vocational groups and if the traits measured 
seemed to represent factors which could be iden- 
tified and named. 

Do the scales of the Kuder-Personal actually 
measure what the titles and explanations indi- 
cate? The method of developing the test is de- 
Scribed in the manual. A survey of the literature 
on factorial analyses of personality and interest 
tests was made. From this survey a list of fac- 
tors was assembled. Then seven scales, two of 
which were later abandoned, were selected, and 
items judged to be measures of pertinent factors 
were assembled for each scale. As far, then, as 
construction of the test is concerned, the valid- 
ity of this instrument rests largely upon the 
judgment of the author that these items actually 
measure the interest patterns as named and ex- 
plained. 

The evidence presented in the manual does 
not support the belief that these five subtests 
measure traits or behavior patterns of sufficient 
stability and clarity to be very useful in indi- 
vidual counseling, Nor do these data support 
the assumption that the titles to these subtests 
are accurate and valid. This opinion is supported 
by the very low correlations reported between 
parts of the Kuder-Personal and similarly la- 
beled parts of the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule. The highest correlation, .57, is found 
between Part A, Preference for Being Active 
in Groups, and Part 4, Dominance, on the Thur- 
stone schedule. The titles do not suggest a com- 
mon factor. Likewise, Part E, Preference for 
Directing Others, correlates only .30 with Part 
4 of the Thurstone test, a relationship which 
should be much higher if the titles really mean 
what they indicate. 

Of 34 traits scored for Part A, 8 have to do 
with public speaking, 7 with prestige situations 
such as sitting next to an honored guest rather 
than with a well known friend, and 2 with en- 
joying being watched “while you work.” It is 


difficult to figure out what these items actually 
measure, but it is very doubtful that we can say 
to the student that his response to these items 
indicates that he likes “working with people,” 

On the profile sheet is this statement about 
Part E: “Preference for directing others. High 
interest indicates that you like situations in 
which you can influence the thoughts and activi- 
ties of other people. You like to be in a position 
of authority.” All this can be found out about 
an individual by the way he responds to 38 
groups of three items each! Of the 38 traits 
used for Part E, 26 involve terms indicating 
distinct prestige positions such as being Presi- 
dent of the United States, an executive, a man- 
ager, or a judge. For a student to mark these 
may mean that he likes the symbols of prestige, 
or that he likes to say that he wants to be presi- 
dent ; but to say to such a student that he likes 
“to be in a position of authority” goes entirely 
too far. 

There is real danger with instruments such 
as the Kuder-Personal that the title of a part 
will be taken as a defined, accurately measured 
factor in planning and counseling, when it is 
not. To the person taking this test the title of 
a part easily becomes an important characteris- 
tic of his personality. Especially is this likely to 
be true in the early years of high school when 
students have not yet developed mature patterns 
of judgment. It is very doubtful whether this 
instrument should be used at all below the 11th 
or the 12th grade until more data are secured 
which relate the scores to actual behavior or 
choices in the earlier age group. 

The greatest value of the Kuder-Personal lies 
in the fact that for several occupational groups 
significantly different scores are found on parts 
of the test. For engineers, lawyers, physicians 
and Surgeons, public school superintendents, ad- 
ministrators, insurance salesmen, and factory 
foremen, the cases on which the scores are based 
number more than one hundred. Thus a coun- 
selor can say, “You have a score on Part A 
which is similar to the average score made by a 
group of over a hundred insurance salesmen.” 
This is helpful. For other occupational groups 
the number of cases is so small as to make the 
data of doubtful value in individual counseling. 

In summary, because of the weaknesses dis- 
cussed above, the reviewer is of the opinion that 
the Kuder Preference Record—Personal is of 
only limited value. Counselors using it should 
guard carefully against overinterpretation. 
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[81] 
*Life Experience Inventory. Ages 13 and over; 
1957; 4 scores: childhood, social, emotional, total; 1 
form; $3.50 per 25 tests; 506 per manual; 65¢ per 
specimen set; postpaid # (50-60) minutes; Gilbert L. 
Betts and Russell N. Cassel; distributed by C. A. Greg- 
ory Co, * 
REFERENCE 

1, CasseL, RussELL N., AND Berrs, Girsert L. “The Devel- 
opment and’ Validation of a Life Experience Inventory for the 
Identification of ‘Delinquency Prone’ Youth." Abstract. Am 
Psychol 11:366 Ag ’56. * 

Dan L, Apter, Professor of Psychology, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, 

The Life Experience Inventory purports to 
assess the delinquency-proneness of “youth” by 
sampling life experiences under the categories 
of Childhood and Early Family Experiences ; 
Social, Recreational and Educational Experi- 
ences ; and Personal Feelings. Such, at any rate, 
is the tenor of the concluding remarks and the 
examples to be found in the manual. Unfortu- 
nately, the introduction to this same manual 
implies» that, in addition, the inventory will 
measure on an individual basis, the sources of 
accident-proneness; alcoholism, narcotic addic- 
tion, suicide, and adult untrustworthiness. It 
will serve, it is claimed, as “either a supplement 
or as a substitute for the Case History of an 
individual.” It may, finally, “be used to formu- 
late a preventive program—one exactly suited 
to local needs.” 

Since achieving the first-stated objective alone 
would constitute a sufficient raison d’étre, the 
reviewer was interested naturally in the validity 
of the inventory. No less than five kinds of 
validity are presented: face validity, content 
validity, status validity, prediction validity, and 
construct validity. One would expect from this 
array of “evidence” that the achievement of the 
objective would be amply and convincingly 
demonstrated. In truth, there is an indication of 
suggestive relationship between scores on the 
inventory and the status of delinquent and “typ- 
ical” groups. However, there is no evidence (de- 
spite a 10-year period of “research and devel- 
opment”) that the inventory actually pre-selects 
delinquency-prone youngsters. There is certainly 
no evidence presented which links inventory 
scores to other nonsocial behaviors. 

The standardization information also leaves 
much to be desired. One has difficulty in finding 
appropriate normative tables amid the welter 
of criterion groups—each used for different 
“types” of validation and consisting in different 
sized or variously combined populations. One 


should have misgivings about the (apparent) 
normative pooling of “in-prison airmen” with 
“delinquent youths” ranging upward from 13 
years of age. One should also look askance at a 
group referred to only as "typical Latin youth" 
which contains a mixture (proportions un- 
known) of males and females, although sex- 
linked differences are clearly evident from other 
data and recognized specifically by the authors. 

The usefulness of the inventory must surely 
lie within the frame of reference intended by the 
authors. Nevertheless, the manual gives no re- 
search definition of “delinquency,” nor does it 
supply information about the nature of the de- 
linquent acts represented in the populations 
used—either of which might give the poten- 
tial user a referent for linking score values to 
behavior, 

Finally, since the authors acknowledge the 
dangers of individual prediction from the in- 
ventory, it seems particularly inappropriate to 
emphasize the value of the device for “formu- 
lating preventive programs.” No such program 
can be derived from the inventory, and one 
would not readily alter the environmental situ- 
ation of an individual who might be delinquency- 
prone unless committed to the assumption that 
he is. This assumption cannot be justified by 
reference to the standardization data since, as 
the authors point out, cutting scores have not 
been shown to predict delinquency. 

It does not appear reasonable, therefore, to 
put much faith in the inventory as a selector of 
delinquency-prone youth or untrustworthy 
adults unless one is interested in group investi- 
gations. In such cases, it might be worthwhile 
restandardizing the material on well defined 
populations with a view to eventually estab- 
lishing pragmatic criteria of validity. In no case 
does it appear likely that the instrument will 
supplant the social case history. 


Doucras T. Kenny, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

This inventory covers, in 150 four-choice 
items, what the authors believe to be the three 
areas of life experience which are causally re- 
lated to delinquency. It is designed to identify 
adolescents who will became delinquents, to be 
used as either a supplement to or a substitute 
for the case history of an individual, and to be 
of value in screening out untrustworthy job ap- 
plicants. 
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A critical incident study of the life experi- 
ences of 500 delinquents, drawn primarily from 
correctional institutions of three states, formed 
the basis for both the item content and the di- 
vision of the scale into three parts. Fifteen 
hundred critical incidents were obtained and 
items were written “to incorporate proportion- 
ate numbers of items paralleling the number of 
critical incidents.” The authors presume that 
such a procedure will produce a sampling of 
questions which are representative of those life 
experiences “which might conceivably be re- 
lated to delinquency.” Unless it may be assumed 
that delinquents from three states, supple- 
mented by “smaller numbers” of military pris- 
oners from 25 other states, have had life ex- 
periences similar to those of delinquents in 
other regions of the country and that few non- 
delinquents have had similar experiences, such 
a claim would be open to question. 

The inventory is self-administering and has 
brief, clear instructions. However, the weighted 
scoring and the lack of a separate answer sheet 
makes it a time-consuming inventory to score. 
One wonders if the weighted scores could not 
have been validly replaced by unit weights. 

Unfortunately, the four alternatives for every 
item are arranged so that alternative A is always 
the least socially desirable answer and D the 
most socially desirable, with alternative C more 
desirable than B. While such a sequence facili- 
tates scoring, it probably means that most testees 
could spot the arrangement. 

T scores and quality scores which indicate the 
degree of normality are provided for the three 
parts and the total. The T score norms are re- 
ported for typical individuals of mixed sex 
(n = 1,710), delinquent male youth and adults 
(n = 515), delinquent female youth (n= 
260), and typical youth of Latin (sic) descent 
(150 of mixed sex). It is unfortunate that the 
manual does not provide descriptive informa- 
tion about these groups, such as geographic 
spread, age distribution, educational level, socio- 
economic status, and nature of delinquencies. 
The combining of the sexes, the mixing of 
youths with adults, the failure to provide de- 
scriptive information mean that one cannot be 
sure that it would be meaningful to compare a 
given case with the normative groups. 

The authors are to be commended for pro- 
viding extensive data on reliability and the 
standard error of measurement for the part and 
total scores. While the reliability coefficients, 


based on seven different groups, are not strik- 
ingly high, they are adequate. The odd-even re- 
liability is of the order .82 for Part 1, .73 for 
Part 2, and .76 for both Part 3 and total score. 
In view of the size of the reliability coefficients 
and the substantial intercorrelations (ranging 
from .54 to .62) between the part scores, the 
manual might have cautioned users that most 
differences between part scores are not likely 
to be reliable, 

Can this inventory pick out youths who will 
eventually become delinquents? While this 
would seem to be the crucial validity question 
for a delinquency scale, no data are presented to 
enable one to answer this question. Can this in- 
ventory discriminate between those in and out 
of correctional institutions? The manual pre- 
sents quite a bit of data showing that it might 
be able to perform this function fairly well, 
having yielded an accuracy of correct classifica- 
tion of about 8o per cent for all cases. As the 
reviewer is convinced that the main purpose of 
a delinquency scale is to predict who will be- 
come delinquent, he is not overly impressed 
with data showing correlations between scores 
and the dichotomous criterion of in-out of 
prison. 

While the manual states that the inventory 
can be used as a supplement or substitute for 
the case history and is useful in spotting adults 
who would be untrustworthy on a job, no data 
are presented to substantiate such ingenuous as- 
sertions. It is doubtful that this inventory would 
be useful in an employment situation because 
it is open to serious distortion, 

While the inventory has face validity and 
much work has gone into its construction, it is 
not known whether it will identify a youth who 
will become a delinquent. Hence, the authors 
have not yet achieved what they set out to do, 
namely, to devise a predictive scale. 


[82] 

X*The MACC Behavioral Adjustment Scale: An 
Objective Approach to the Evaluation of Be- 
havioral Adjustment of Psychiatric Patients. 
Mental patients; 1957; 5 ratings: affect, cooperation, 
communication, total adjustment, motility; r form; 
mimeographed manual; $4 per 25 scales, postpaid; 
Specimen set not available; [5-15] minutes: Robert B. 
Ellsworth; Western Psychological Services. * 


Maurice Lorg, Director, N europsychiatric Re- 


search Laboratory, Veterans Benefits Office 
Washington, D.C, ^ 2 


This scale purports to be a measure of levels 


of behavioral adjustment of hospitalized psy- 
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chiatric patients. It consists of 14 five-point 
linear scales which yield four cluster scores— 
motility, affect, cooperation, and communica- 
tion—and a total adjustment score. The total 
adjustment score is based on the last three clus- 
ter measures. 

The scales included were selected by means 
of a comparison of drug-improved and drug- 
nonimproved groups. The selected items were 
submitted to two cluster analyses, which re- 
sulted in four relatively independent groups of 
scales. The number and types of patients com- 
pared are not stated in the manual. Only sta- 
bility (test-retest) coefficients are offered as in- 
dices of reliability. The more important and es- 
sential inter-rater reliabilities for the clusters 
are not reported. It is reported that two raters 
correlate .86 on their total score ratings. Here, 
however, compensation for differences between 
raters on individual scales can increase the cor- 
relation. 

The behavior clusters (except motility) and 
the total adjustment score are reported as dis- 
criminating significantly between closed and 
open’ ward patients. The amount of overlap and 
number of correct identifications are not re- 
ported. 

The norms provided in the manual are based 
on all patients from one western hospital and a 
representative sample drawn from another. Un- 
fortunately, such characteristics of the norms 
sample of 335 patients as age, sex, length of 
hospitalization, educational background, or se- 
verity of illness are left to the reader's imagina- 
tion. The length of tlie observation period and 
the types of observers used are also left un- 
specified. The manual does indicate that the age 
range was wide and that a variety of diagnostic 
groups was sampled. The user is provided with 
a profile chart with centile ranks spaced to ap- 
proximate an equal-interval sigma scale. How- 
ever, since some of the distributions are posi- 
tively skewed and others are negatively skewed, 
interpretation is clouded. Profile reliability is 
not reported. 

The MACC scale is said to be unique in that 
nearly all personnel working with patients can 
complete the form. Further, it is contended 
that most other behavior scales do not measure 
clearly defined areas of behavior. Both of these 
assertions seem questionable. Nor is it demon- 
strated that different types of personnel can in 
fact apply the scale with equal reliability. 

In summary, the MACC scale appears to be 


a promising device for the evaluation of be- 
havioral adjustment in a limited number of 
areas. It compares favorably with the Gardner 
Behavior Chart, the Ward Section of the Multi- 
dimensional Scales for Rating Psychiatric Pa- 
tients, and the Northampton Activity Rating 
Scale. Routine use of this scale is questionable 
in view of the limited normative data presented 
and the restricted validational information. 


[83] 

*McCleery Scale of Adolescent Development. 
Grades 9-12; 1955; II scores: peer relations, social 
role, physique acceptance, independence of adults, eco- 
nomic independence, occupational preference, family 
life, civic competence, social responsibility, ethical sys- 
tem, total maturity ; IBM; 1 form ['55] ; profile ['55] ; 
separate answer sheets must be used; $3.50 per set of 
25 tests; 50¢ per 25 IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 
specimen set not available; (30) minutes; Robert L. 
McCleery ; University of Nebraska Press. * 


REFERENCE 
1. NELsoN, Suzanne. Changes in the Solution of Adolescent 


Tasks by Eleventh Grade Boys During One Year and in Terms 
of Socio-Economic Status. Dora thesis, University of Ne- 
braska (Lincoln, Neb.), 1957. (DA 17:1952) 

EucENE L. Garter, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, 

According to the author, this scale was con- 
structed to enable comparison of the responses 
of the individual adolescent with those of ma- 
ture and immature adolescents to items relating 
to the 10 developmental tasks described by 
Havighurst. In taking the scale, the subject 
checks 150 statements dealing with problems 
which “many young persons face" as being “im- 
portant,” “of little importance,” or “of no im- 
portance” to him. 

The norms supplied, based on responses of 
316 high school boys, are limited both in num- 
ber and ‘meaning, though the manual indicates 
that “there is reason to believe that the norms... 
presented will be representative of the re- 
sponses of adolescents nationwide." This as- 
sumption is based on the fact that the perform- 
ance of the mature group, drawn from a nation- 
wide sampling of high school boys in attendance 
at the 1953 National Hi-Y Congress (n — 71), 
differed significantly from that of a randomly 
selected group of high school students in Ne- 
braska (n — 235). From the limited discussion 
presented in the manual, one may conclude that 
the only thing "normative" about these data is 
the mean scores reported for each group. In 
selecting the two samples, the author apparently 
reasoned that leaders, as defined by election to 
office, are mature (ergo, have more successfully 
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mastered the developmental tasks presented in 
the scale), and any other unselected group is 
immature. What, thus, emerges is that the 
norms indicate nothing more than the fact that 
the average leader is more “mature” as defined 
by the author than a more heterogeneous high 
school group. 

The range of odd-even reliability coefficients 
for the parts varies from .60 to .99 (.75 to .99 
when computed according to the Spearman- 
Brown formula), The author indicates that the 
reliability coefficients are “presumed adequate 
by criteria presently in wide acceptance.” The 
presented coefficients have implied adequacy, 
and are offered as proof of the extent to which 
the scale “differentiates between mature....and 
immature boys.” The odd-even and Spearman- 
Brown coefficients are apparently to be accepted 
as indicating the reliability of differences in 
scores. In the 1955 manual, the validity coeffi- 
cients had not been completed, “since this is 
done by comparing a test with an established 
criterion. The lack of such standard is the pri- 
mary reason for the origination of this scale.” 
At best, one would have to be most skeptical to 
accept as justification for the lack of attempts at 
validation the author’s implication that no other 
means exist for differentiating mature and im- 
mature adolescents than this scale. 

The advantages of this scale are the ease of 
administration and scoring, but these features 
do not serve to offset the question of the real 
meaning of the scores after the profile has been 
constructed. The items are evidently also in- 
tended for use with adolescent girls (e.g., 
“Knowing what is expected of a husband or 
wife.”), yet no norms have been established for 
women. Failure to take into account socioeco- 
nomic differences as well as area pressures for 
developmental skills further serves to depress 
the scale’s usefulness. 

After studying the scale, one can only ask 
the question, “So what?" If the subject, in mak- 
ing up his profile for the 10 task areas, falls be- 
low the presented standards for maturity, where 
do we go from there? The present reviewer 
feels that the test constructor, especially when 
constructing an instrument geared for an age 
range in which comparisons with age mates and 
differences in maturity rate are all-important, 
is under some obligation to tell how not to use 
the test and to indicate what implications and re- 
sponsibilities hold for both the subject and the 
test administrator. Finally, the title appears 


misleading for the standardization procedure 
employed. The term adolescence is used in the 
title for a scale standardized with all levels of 
high school boys, yet adolescence may com- 
mence as early as age 11, which may be long 
before high school. 


Joun E. Horrocks, Professor of Psychology, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

This is a 150-item test yielding a whole score 
and 1o subscores, Each item requires the ex- 
aminee to indicate whether, to him, the item 
represents a problem area of importance, of 
little importance, or of no importance. The test 
has been designed to provide a relative picture 
of a late teen-ager's “maturity” status based on 
his answers to items related to the “develop- 
mental tasks" discussed by Havighurst, Tryon, 
and others. 

Persons who use the McCleery scale must be 
willing to accept the concept of "developmental 
tasks" as a useful means of describing a child's 
developmental status, They must further ac- 
cept the premise that deviation from the “ma- 
ture" criterion group selected by McCleery rep- 
resents some kind of “immaturity.” Many who 
work with adolescents would be unwilling to 
accept either the concept of “developmental 
tasks” or the premises provided by McCleery’s 
criterion group of “mature” children. Even if 
one did accept the statement in the manual that 
“the person who may be called ‘well-adjusted’ 
is one who has attained a harmonious relation- 
ship between his own fundamental psychologi- 
cal needs and the cultural restrictions and re- 
quirements which impinge on him,” it is diffi- 
cult to see how the test items are able to pro- 
vide an index to such a large picture. The 8-page 
manual does not tell how the items were ar- 
rived at, and, other than satisfactory subscore 
reliabilities and norms based on 316 high school 
boys, does not provide any statistical informa- 
tion. Norms are cited in terms of the mean 
scores of "mature" and "immature" boys on 
the whole test and on each of the 10 subscores. 
The profile sheet provided does not tell what 
deviation from the mean represents, It may be 
assumed from the profile that a high score rep- 
resents deviation toward “immaturity,” but it 
is not stated what deviation in the other direc- 
tion represents. Such cursory citation of norma- 
tive information is most unfortunate and repre- 
sents a real defect of this scale, The normative 
group of 316 is inadequate and, in the opinion 
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of this reviewer, can only provide a basis for 
meaningless information. No validity data are 
cited because, according to the author, of the 
lack of an established criterion. Criteria do exist 
and some attempt to provide various kinds of 
validity information should have been at- 
tempted. 

Most unfortunate of all is the author's selec- 
tion of a "mature" group. This consisted of 71 
seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds who, as 
elected officers of a local Hi-Y or other organi- 
zation, attended a 1953 National Hi-Y Con- 
gress. The members of such a group might pos- 
sess interesting characteristics to distinguish 
them from other youth, but maturity might not 
be among those characteristics. It is not clear 
from the manual whether these youth were se- 
lected because they were at the convention or 
because they did well on the basis of a previ- 
ously prepared “arm-chair” key to the test. The 
manual leaves nearly all the pertinent questions 
unanswered. 

A number of the items are ambiguous to the 
point that a respondent might interpret an an- 
swer in either of two ways with a correspond- 
ing difference in his answer. Occasionally a 
loaded item appears, such as "getting needed 
experience" [reviewer's italics]. The test re- 
phrases the same items from time to time and 
children may tend to grow uninterested in fin- 
ishing it after they have completed about one 
third of the items. 

The McCleery scale is an interesting attempt 
and the author might well continue to work on 
it, but it would appear that its publication was 
premature. In its present form, it yields infor- 
mation of dubious meaning and significance; a 
great deal of statistical information as well as 
adequate norms should be worked up. The title 
is misleading since the scale is presumably con- 
fined to boys. On the whole, the McCleery scale 
is representative of the too-numerous category 
of tests that find publication several years be- 
fore they are ready. Under the circumstances, 
the unavailability of a sample set for the pro- 
spective user's examination before purchasing 
25 sets is to be regretted. 

[84] 
XA Marriage Prediction Schedule. Adults; 1939- 
58; 1 form ['58] ; reprinted from Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage (see 1 below) ; manual [58] ; no 
data on reliability and validity ; $2.50 per 25 tests; 35¢ 


Per specimen set; postage extra; (30-50) minutes ; 
Ernest. W. Burgess; Family Life Publications, Inc. * 
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*Minnesota Counseling Inventory. High school; 
1953-57; 9 scores: family relationships, social relation- 


ships, emotional stability, conformity, adjustment to 
reality, mood, leadership, validity, questions ; IBM; 1 
form ('53); profile (’57) ; manual ('57) ; no data on 
reliability of question score; separate answer sheets 
must be used ; $3.50 per 25 tests; $3.60 per 50 IBM an- 
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J Consult Psychol 22:241 Je’58. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * The extensive data given in the Man- 
ual reveal both favorable and unfavorable fea- 
tures of the development of the Inventory. Both 
split-half and retest reliabilities are mainly sat- 
isfactory. * Standard score norms...are based 
on adequate methods and numbers. The man- 
ual’s suggestions for interpretation are explicit 
and appropriately modest. One weakness is re- 
vealed by the data on validities and intercor- 
relations. Validities of entire scales are reported 
in terms of the CRs of differences between the 
scores of random samples of pupils and of ex- 
treme cases nominated by teachers and school 
administrators. There is no indication of item 
analysis against a criterion. Some scales, such 
as SR, differentiate well, but others, such as R 
(Sc), fail to do so. The tables of intercorrela- 
tions show that most r’s run from .35 to .60, but 
that the correlations between SR and L, and 
between ES and R, are as high as the scales’ 
reliabilities. The authors might well have re- 
fined the scales further by item analysis, or at 
least might have warned users that the evidence 
points to five interpretable scores, not seven. 
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ArBERT Ertis, Consulting Psychologist, 333 
West 56th St., New York 190, New York. 

Although there have been no significant 
changes in the format, administration scoring, 
or interpretation of the MMPI itself since the 
revised manual and Atlas were issued in 1951, 
basic research with the instrument has con- 
tinued apace, culminating in Hathaway and 
Monachesi’s Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile 
Delinquency with the MMPI (438) and Welsh 
and Dahlstrom's Basic Readings on the MMPI 
in Psychology and Medicine (669). As a result 
of this continuing research, it can confidently 
be stated that in the whole history of modern 
psychology there has been no other personality 
inventory on which so much theoretical and 
practical work has been done. 

In spite of all this research activity, the ques- 
tion of just how valid a clinical instrument the 
MMPI is has still not been finally settled. Cal- 
vin and McConnell (417), objecting vigorously 
to some general remarks on personality inven- 
tories made by the present reviewer (425), as- 
sayed 80 research studies in which the MMPI 
was used from 1940 to 1950 and reported that 
significant discriminations between different 
kinds of groups tested were found in 71 out of 
80 studies. Calvin and McConnell's sample of 
research studies, however, is far from being 
complete. The reviewer found 160 studies em- 
ploying the MMPI published between 1946 and 
1951. Of these studies, ro2 (64 per cent) 
showed significant discriminations. Of 339 re- 
search studies employing other personality in- 
ventories published during the same period, 188 
(55 per cent) showed significant discrimina- 
tions. Although it may be concluded, therefore, 
that the MMPI may be more valid for group 
discrimination than the average inventory, its 
absolute validity remains in doubt. 

Assuming that the MMPI has some fair de- 
gree of validity for distinguishing one kind of 
group from another, the efficacy of its use for 
individual diagnosis still remains to be proved. 
As the manual attests, “a high score on a scale 
has been found to predict postively the corre- 
sponding final clinical diagnosis or estimate in 
more than 60 per cent of new psychiatric ad- 
missions." But the same manual also makes it 
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clear that “it should be continually kept in mind 
that the great majority of persons having devi- 
ant profiles are not, in the usual sense of the 
word, mentally ill, nor are they in need of psy- 
chological treatment. Having no more informa- 
tion about a person than that he has a deviant 
profile, one should always start with the as- 
sumption that the subject is operating within 
the normal range." The Atlas then, which en- 
courages test users to compare obtained profiles 
to those of mental hospital patients and con- 
tains no profiles of “normal” subjects with devi- 
ant scores, seems to add to the confusion re- 
garding whether or not individual diagnosis is 
to be taken too seriously. 

Another relevant question in regard to clini- 
cal use of the MMPI is whether the game is 
worth the candle in terms of time consumed in 
scoring and interpreting the test. Aside from 
literally scores of hours which a conscientious 
MMPI user must now take to acquaint himself 
with the theory and practice of the test, he must 
also spend from two to three hours checking, 
profiling, analyzing, and comparing each proto- 
col in relation to the material in the manual, the 
Atlas, the Basic Readings, and various other 
MMPI researches. It is to be wondered whether 
the clinical psychologist who cannot, in equal or 
less time, get more pertinent, incisive, and depth- 
centered "personality" material from a straight- 
forward interview technique, is worth his salt. 

On the whole, one must have considerable 
respect for the great amount of time and effort 
that have gone into MMPI research since the 
first studies on it appeared in 1940. This time 
and effort has borne sufficient fruit to make it 
now appear that the instrument is quite useful 
for many kinds of group discrimination. About 
its usefulness for individual clinical diagnosis 
the present reviewer, for one, is still far from 
enthusiastic. 


Warren T. Norman, Instructor in Psychol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

The current manual, revised in 1951, is in- 
tended to serve primarily as a "basic guide to 
administration and interpretation" rather than 
as a "general treatise on the MMPI." It pro- 
vides detailed information on the item content 
and format, the administration, recording, and 
scoring of both the card and booklet forms, and 
procedures and norms for plotting profiles and 
for coding them, using Hathaway's system. In- 


formation on the development and characteris- 
tics of the standard validity (in the sense of 
test-taking attitude) and clinical scales is brief 
and, in one major aspect to be discussed below, 
seriously inadequate. The discussion of profile 
interpretation, while properly cautious, is gen- 
eral and unsystematic and cannot serve as more 
than a minimal introduction to the usefulness 
and the problems of multiscale personality as- 
sessment with this inventory. 

Test-retest stability coefficients reported 
range from .46 to .93 over periods of from three 
days to one year and cluster about a median of 
.76. The manual contains no table of intercorre- 
lations among the scales of the inventory, no 
correlations with other personality measures, no 
information on internal consistency among 
items comprising a given scale, nor any explicit 
indication of the number or names of general 
factors of personality tapped by the several 
empirically derived scales. 

The most serious shortcoming of the manual, 
however, is the absence of detailed predictive 
and concurrent validity information. Neither 
data from the original development samples nor 
data from subsequent studies against psychi- 
atric diagnoses or other behavioral criteria are 
presented. Considerable information of this 
sort is now available but mostly in scattered 
journal articles. In short, the manual is ade- 
quate in its coverage of general test description, 
administration, and scoring details; it is inade- 
quate in its report of the empirical and construct 
validities of the scales and ought to be revised 
accordingly. 

Fortunately for the clinical or research user 
of the MMPI, many of the manual's deficien- 
cies are compensated by other available refer- 
ences. The volume (263) of case histories com- 
piled by Hathaway and Meehl is valuable both 
for purposes of training in profile interpreta- 
tion and as a reference source. Hathaway and 
Monachesi (438) have reported a series of 
studies in predicting juvenile delinquency. A 
somewhat earlier monograph by Cottle (423) 
provides some technical material not covered in 
the test manual. But perhaps the most valuable 
adjunct is the Welsh and Dahlstrom collection 
of readings (669). This volume contains 66 of 
the most important articles on the MMPI that 
appeared from 1940 through 1954, plus infor- 
mation on the development of certain scales not 
previously available. In addition, it provides a 
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bibliography of 689 titles directly relevant to 
the MMPI. 

Previous reviews (3:60, 4:71) have been 
critical concerning the predictive validity of the 
clinical scales for differential psychiatric diag- 
nosis. That issue is not yet fully resolved. How- 
ever, a tally of the Welsh and Dahlstrom bibli- 
ography indicates that some 70 studies were 
concerned with empirical validity in psychiatric 
classification or other behavior pathology con- 
texts and an additional 50 or so were related to 
therapy and guidance. 

From 80 to 9o studies have been concerned 
with relations of the MMPI scales to other per- 
sonality measures, about 15 each to interest 
and attitude variables, about 35 to ability and 
achievement, approximately 50 to occupational, 
educational, and economic variables, sex, or age 
status, and about 65 to medical disease, drug 
effects, and other physical characteristics. In 
addition, some 17 factor analyses had been done 
by late 1954 and current work by Comrey 
(682-4, 735-41) adds further information on 
the internal structure of several scales. In brief, 
the amount of data relevant to the construct va- 
lidities of the inventory's scales is impressive. 

, The aim of the authors to provide an instru- 
ment that will ultimately yield scores on all the 
important phases of personality (even from the 
clinician's viewpoint) may be unrealistic, What- 
ever the case, the aim has not thus far been ful- 
filled. Over 30 articles published prior to 1955 
proposed new scales for the MMPI and no sign 
of slackening has since appeared. Some 20 stud- 
ies have been concerned with the problem of 
response set and test-taking attitude detection. 

This instrument is probably the most care- 
fully constructed and thoroughly researched in- 
ventory available for personality assessment. It 
is likely to be an increasingly useful clinical tool. 


For a review by Arthur L. Benton, see 4:71; 
for reviews by Arthur L. Benton, H. J. Eysenck, 
L. S. Penrose, and Julian B. Rotter, see 3:60 (I 
excerpt) ; for related reviews, see B199, B200, 
B467, and 4:72. 
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Minnesota Personality Scale. Grades 11-16; 1941; 
5 scores: morale, social adjustment, family relations, 
emotionality, economic conservatism; IBM; separate 
forms for men and women; $3 per 25; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $2.20 per 50 IBM answer sheets ; 
$1.25 per set of IBM scoring stencils; so¢ per set of 
hand scoring stencils; 60¢ per specimen set; postpaid; 
nontimed (45) minutes; John G. Darley and Walter J. 
McNamara; Psychological Corporation. * 
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4 [88] 
Minnesota Rating Scale for Personal Qualities 


and Abilities, [Fourth Revision]. Coll d 
adults; 1925-38: revision of Part II L Rating S, vale 
for Teachers of Home Economics; 1 form (38) ; mime- 
ographed manual (738); no data on reliability; $1.75 
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per 100 scales; 25¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 
Clara M. Brown; University of Minnesota Press, * 


REFERENCE 
1. Brown, Crara M. An Evaluation of the Minnesota Rat- 


ing Scale for Home Economics Teachers. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. 29. 

Dorotuy M. CLENDENEN, Assistant Director, 
Test Division, The Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 

Although this rating scale was first published 
in 1925, and this 1938 edition represents the 
fourth revision, the mimeographed manual pre- 
sents no statistical information, and few details 
are reported of the analysis of 1,400 individual 
ratings which the manual states was made prior 
to revision. There is a discussion of the general 
development of the instrument, suggestions for 
its use, and instructions for raters. 

The scale-consists of 20 items regarded by 
home economics faculty members at Minnesota 
as representing important personal qualities for 
home economics students. However, it is recom- 
mended for use with other groups. Suggested 
uses are “in counseling, in determining scholar- 
ship awards, and in recommending graduates 
for positions." 

Personal qualities such as poise, voice, per- 
sonal appearance, management of work, com- 
mand of English, and professional attitude are 
included in a graphic scale which has, for each 
item, descriptive phrases indicating three levels. 
Check marks are converted to numerical values 
on a scale of 1 to 1o. Values are added and 
averaged to obtain a "score." 

Statements describing the qualities to be rated 
are in terms of observable behavior and are spe- 
cific. An attempt has been made to keep all three 
levels equally attractive to the rater so that nei- 
ther the extremes nor the average will be gen- 
erally avoided. Rating all members of the group 
on one characteristic at a time is recommended. 
Anecdotal records are encouraged as supple- 
mentary information to explain a rating. 

No studies of reliability are reported. This 
seems especially unfortunate in view of the 
number of ratings available to the author, and 
the ease with which such studies could have 
been made. Since rating scales have often been 
shown to be low in reliability, the reviewer finds 
absence of such information on this scale to be 
a serious limitation in its use. Nor is any evi- 
dence of the validity of the scale given, and one 
wonders, for example, to what extent teacher 
rating of leadership, based on observation in the 
classroom or department, correlates with other 


criteria of leadership. The same question might 
be asked concerning the qualities judgment, dis- 
cretion, resourcefulness, and others. 

As a convenient method of summarizing the 
observer’s general impression, this scale seems 
to be well thought out. For use in recommend- 
ing graduates, it provides a positive record of 
the teacher's estimate of attributes not evalu- 
ated in course grades, in place of nebulous recall 
at the time when a recommendation is requested. 
However, no evidence is presented to support 
acceptance of the score or its component ratings 
as an accurate and objective summary of the 
personality and behavior of the one who has 
been rated. Therefore, its use in counseling or 
in determining scholarship awards is open to 
question. Instruments of known reliability and 
validity would be more appropriate. 


[89] 
Mooney Problem Check List, 1950 Revision. 
Grades 7-9, 9-12, 13-16, adults; 1941-50; IBM for 
Forms JM, HM, and CM; 4 levels; manuals ('50) ; 
no norms—authors recommend the use of local norms ; 
separate answer sheets must be used with Forms JM, 
HM, and CM ; $1.75 per 25 tests (Forms J, H, C, A) ; 
$2.40 per 25 tests (Forms JM, HM, CM); $1.90 per 
50 IBM answer sheets ; 35¢ per specimen set of any one 
level; postpaid; (20-50) minutes; Ross L. Mooney 
and Leonard V. Gordon (College and Adult Forms) ; 
Psychological Corporation. * 
a) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FORM. Grades 7-9; 1042-50; 
7 scores: health and physical development, school, 
home and family, money-work-the future, boy and girl 
relations, relations to people in general, self-centered 
concerns; Form J or JM ('50). 
b) HIGH SCHOOL FORM, 1941-50; II scores: health and 
physical development, finances-living conditions-em- 
ployment, social and recreational activities, social-psy- 
chological relations, personal-psychological relations, 
courtship-sex-marriage, home and family, morals and 
religion, adjustment to school work, the future-voca- 
tional and educational, curriculum and teaching proce- 
dures; Form H or HM ('50). 
C) coLLEGE FORM. Grades 13-16; 1041-50; II Scores: 
same as for High School Form; Form C or CM ('50). 
d) ADULT FORM. Adults; 1050; 9 scores: health, eco- 
nomic security, self-improvement, personality, home 
AS family, courtship, sex, religion, occupation; Form 
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the SRA Youth Inventory in Comparison. Master's thesis, Uni- 
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„ For reviews by Harold E. Jones and Morris 
Krugman, see 4:73; for reviews by Ralph C. 
Bedell and Theodore F. Lentz of an earlier edi- 
tion, see 3:67. 
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*Objective-Analytic Personality Test Batteries. 
Ages 11-16, adults; 1955; 18 factors: children and 
adults-competent assertiveness, (U.I. 16), restraint- 
timidity, (U.I. 17), hypomanic overcompensation, 
(U.I. 18), critical-dominant exactness, (U.I. r9), so- 
ciable willingness, (U.I. 20), energetic decisiveness, 
21), nervous-alert reactivity, (U.I. 22), neural 


reserves vs. neuroticism, (U.I. 23), anxiety-to achieve, 
(U.I. 24), accurate realism vs. psychoticism, (U.I. 25), 
cultured introspective self-control, (U.I. 26), sociable- 
emotional evasiveness, (U.I. 28), sympathetic mobili- 
zation of energy, (U.I. 29), stolid super ego satisiac- 
tion, (U.I. 30), adults only-wary realism, (U.I. 31), 
schizoid tenacity, (U.I. 32), dourness, (U.I. 33), apa- 
thetic temperament, (U.I. 27) ; 1 form; mimeographed 
tests; 2 levels; 3 batteries for each level; 2 editions: 
group, individual; no data on reliability; no norms; $3 
per tape recording (7.5 ips) ; $5 per manual; cash or- 
ders postpaid; additional apparatus needed for various 
subtests; Raymond B. Cattell, A. R, Baggaley, L. 
Checov, E. A. Cogan, D. Flint, W. Gruen, E. Husek, 
T. Meeland, D. R. Saunders, and H. Schiff; Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing. * 
a) THE ADULT I8 O-A BATTERY. Ages 16 and over; 18 
factors (U.I. 16-33) ; $23.20 per set of slides. 
I) Group. 43 tests; $25 per set of 43 tests; 266(300) 
minutes in 6 sessions. 
2) Individual. s4 tests; $29 per set of 54 tests; 
276(310) minutes in 7 sessions, 
b) THE ADULT I2 O-A BATTERY. Ages 16 and over; 12 
factors (U.I. 16-27) ; $21.60 per set of slides, 
1) Group. 38 tests ; $20 per set of 38 tests; 240(280) 
minutes in 5 sessions, 
2) Individual. 46 tests; $25 per set of 46 tests; 
299(350) or 305(355) minutes in 6 sessions. 
C) ADULT SINGLE FACTOR BATTERIES, Adults; 18 factors 
(U.I. 16-33) ; $5 per set of testing materials for any 
one factor ; $23.20 per set of slides. 
d) THE CHILDREN 14 0-A BATTERY. Ages 11-16; 14 fac- 
tors (U.I. 16-26, 28-30) ; $25 per set of slides. 
1) Group. 42 tests; $25 per set of 42 tests : 267 (300) 
or 273(310) minutes in 6 sessions. 
2) Individual. 52 tests; $29 per set of 52 tests; 
323(350) minutes in 7 sessions. 
€) THE CHILDREN IO FACTOR O-A BATTERY. Ages 11-16; 
10 factors (U.I. 16, 17, 19-23, 26, 28, 29) ; 2 editions : 
group, individual; $25 per set of slides. 
1) Group. 35 tests; $20 per set of 35 tests; 229.25- 
(290) Or 235.75(295) minutes in 5 sessions. 
2) Individual. 43 tests; $25 per set of 43 tests; 
P or 284.25(320) minutes in 6 sessions. 
INGLE FACTOR BATTERIES. Ages 11-16; 14 
factors (U.I. 16-26, 28-30) ; 2 editions: group, indi- 


vidual ; $25 per 4 sets of 47 colored and 17 black and 
white slides. 


Tests.” J Personality 23:460—8 My ’55. * (PA 30: 
3. ROSENTHAL, IRENE, 4 Factor PM of aee Varia- 
bles. Doctor's thesis, University of Illinois (Urbana, Ill), 1955. 


4. CATTELL, RAYMOND B, “The Cor istinc- 

tion of Neuroticism and Anxiety.” J Clin Paychi pisi di 

57. 

5. CATTELL, RAYMOND B. Personality and Moti: vation Struc- 

ture and Measurement, Yonkers, NY > Book Co, 

Pa cee. oom Y.: World Book Co., 1957. 
6. CATTELL, RAYMOND B.; Srice. " 

Norton F. “A First Approximation to NOSE 

for Eleven Primary Personality Factors in Objective "Texts" 


H. J. Eysencx, Professor of Psychology, Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, University of London, Lon- 
don, England. 

A This battery of tests is something almost en- 
tirely new in psychological measurement. It 
constitutes a tremendous achievement. In spite 
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of its many imperfections (of which Cattell 
himself is only too well aware and to which he 
draws attention at various points in the hand- 
book which accompanies the test kit), it must 
be taken to mark the beginning of a new phase, 
a departure from the customary reliance of 
psychologists working in the personality field 
on interviews, questionnaires, and projective 
techniques. No judgment would be fair which 
leaves out of account the pioneering nature of 
this venture which attempts to put personality 
measurement on a solid, scientific basis. 

The battery is based on Cattell’s well known 
factor analytic studies, and attempts to provide 
measures for 18 of these factors. It is, of course, 
not necessary to use all the tests provided, or 
measure all the factors. Several different bat- 
teries, giving measures of between ro and 18 
factors, can be made up, both for children and 
for adults, from the set of tests provided ; it is, 
of course, possible for the research psychologist 
or the clinical worker to concentrate on just one 
or two factors judged to be relevant to his prob- 
lem. 

Cattell claims three major achievements for 
his battery. He claims that the tests measure be- 
haviour in actual situations instead of intro- 
spective self examination ; that they are scored 
by keys through which all psychometricians get 
the same answers ; and that they measure func- 
tional unities in personality structure which 
have been established by repeated factor ana- 
lytic and experimental studies. He warns users 
that the tests are not as simple to administer as 
questionnaires; they take more time than many 
projective tests; and they require considerable 
skill and psychological knowledge for adminis- 
tration and interpretation. 

The nature of the tests is very variable, and 
many would not ordinarily have been consid- 
ered as personality tests at all. To name a few at 
random, the battery includes tests of flicker 
fusion, body sway suggestibility, colour-form 
sorting, readiness to act out animal sounds, esti- 
mation of passing time, aesthetic sense in colour 
planning, personal tempo, and so on and so 
forth. Just looking through the descriptions of 
the tests given in the test kit handbook will im- 
press the reader with the tremendous range over 
which Cattell's choice has extended, and his in- 
genuity and originality in adapting these vari- 
ous measures to personality assessment. A 
whole year's course on personality measurement 
could easily be centred on working through this 


enormous mass of material with a class of stu- 
dents. 

Up to a point the critical evaluation of the 
test battery depends upon one's estimate of the 
factorial studies underlying the choice of tests. 
These studies are unrivalled from the point of 
view of extensiveness and technical competence. 
Yet the reviewer cannot wholeheartedly accept 
Cattell’s claim to have discovered 18 independ- 
ent personality traits in this work. Correlations 
between tests tend to be quite low on the whole, 
and Cattell’s acceptance of factor matchings 
from one study to another is based on less strin- 
gent criteria than one might wish. Populations 
are seldom large enough to make one feel very 
confident about the statistical significance of 
the last four or five factors extracted, and the 
choice of populations studied has been some- 
what restricted. These remarks are not criti- 
cisms so much as statements of fact; when it 
is realised that practically all the work has been 
done by Cattell himself and his associates, it 
will come as no surprise that no finality had 
been reached. Until this work is duplicated in 
other departments using the same tests on vary- 
ing normal and abnormal populations, no final 
judgment is possible of Cattell’s claims. That 
no such check has been applied can hardly be 
blamed on Cattell, who, it must be assumed, 
would like nothing better! 

Two important points which the user of this 
battery must bear in mind are: (a) There are 
no norms, so that the user will have to build up 
his own norms as he goes along, basing them on 
his own group. (b) The meaning of the factors 
in terms of their relationships to clinical, in- 
dustrial, and other outside criteria is hardly 
known at all ; and while it would be unfair to say 
that here we have 18 factors in search of a cri- 
terion, it must be realised that this is a research 
battery of tests rather than one which can be ap- 
plied directly to practical problems. Of course, 
Cattell himself draws attention to this restric- 
tion and does not pretend that his battery is 
more advanced than in fact it is. As a research 
instrument it can hardly be praised too highly ; 
no comparison with existing tests can indeed 
be made because nothing like it exists at the 
moment. 

Granted then that this battery constitutes a 
great and important achievement, the reviewer 
has certain nagging doubts regarding the actual 
use of the battery and the comparability of data 
from one user to another. Not all the tests spec- 
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ify in sufficient detail the mode of administra- 
tion, or lay down methods for excluding ex- 
ternal sources of error. As an illustration of the 
former difficulty, we may mention the body 
sway test of suggestibility. Cattell leaves it open 
to the user to have the suggestions made through 
a record or a tape recorder, or to say the words 
himself. The reviewer has found great differ- 
ences in effectiveness of suggestion between 
people, and between personal and recorded sug- 
gestion. Unless this is taken into account, scores 
on this test will not be comparable and will in 
fact mean different things in different labora- 
tories. As an example of the second objection, 
we may take the flicker fusion test. Anyone 
familiar with the detailed reviews of this phe- 
nomenon by Carney Landis will see how insuffi- 
cient the instructions of this test are to rule out 
a wide variety of sources of error, quite apart 
from the fact that the instrument recommended 
is a very poor one for the measurement of 
CRF! 

One last point should perhaps be made. Users 
of personality tests are well aware of the fact 
that many of these techniques require them to 
become thoroughly acquainted with a particu- 
lar set of concepts, terms, and theories. The 
Rorschach mythology and Murray’s system of 
need and press are well known examples. Some- 
thing of the kind is necessary here, too. No one 
could use these tests in any sensible way who 
was not thoroughly familiar with Cattell’s writ- 
ings and the development of the factors meas- 
ured by his tests. This is probably inevitable, but 
it does mean a quite lengthy period of initiation 
to those not already in the know. The promise 
held out by this test battery would, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, well justify the time and trou- 
ble taken. 


[91] 

*Personal Adaptability Test. Grades 11-13 and 
adults; 1957; 4 scores: botheredness, mental malfunc- 
tioning, physiological malfunctioning, total; r form; 
4 editions: separate editions for men and for women, 
separate editions for grades r1-13 and for business; 
mimeographed manual; $2.60 per 25 tests; soé per 
manual ; $1.45 per specimen set ; postpaid; (20-30) min- 
me Guy E. Buckingham; Public School Publishing 

‘0. 

REFERENCE 
1. BuckiNGHAM, Guy E. “Making a Personal Adaptability 


Test." Abstract. Am Psychol 5:330-1 Jl 'so. 
Harop Wenrsrer, Research Associate Psy- 
chologist, Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


The rationale for this test is based on the as- 
sumption that “abnormal personal and social 
behavior is the same as error in any other kind 
of learning.” “Botheredness,” as measured by 
the first scale, refers to irritation, annoyance, 
and the like, admitted by testees when con- 
fronted by shortcomings of others or them- 
selves; botheredness is thought to precede de- 
velopment of the malfunctioning measured by 
the other two scales, 

This test appears to measure a kind of neu- 
rotic syndrome well known to psychologists, It 
would be advantageous, therefore, to have cor- 
relations of the scales and of the total scale with 
other tests for measuring neurotic reactions. 
The combination of irritability and hypochon- 
driasis which is measured would surely be ac- 
companied by a decrease in ability to get along 
well with others, especially in certain kinds of 
jobs, unless the subject decided beforehand not 
to reveal his irritability and hypochondriasis. 
A person who above all wants acceptance by 
others should be able to achieve a good score on 
this test despite his other personality difficulties. 
The test may therefore be as much a measure 
of complaisance or obeisance as it is a measure 
of other kinds of adaptability, Because of this 
and the other limited evidence of validity, the 
test cannot be recommended for general use. 


[92] 
*The Personal and Social Development Program. 
Grades kgn-9; 1956; form for recording behavior inci- 
dents in 8 areas: personal adjustment, responsibility 
and effort, creativity and initiative, integrity, social ad- 
Justment, sensitivity to others, group orientation, adap- 
tability. to rules and conventions; T form; no data on 
reliability ; $5.10 per 40 record forms; 50¢ per adminis- 
trator's manual ; $1.50 per teacher's guide; $2 per speci- 
men set; postage extra; John C, Flanagan; Science 


Research Associates, * 
Epwarp LANDY, Director, Division of Coun- 
seling Services, Newton Public Schools, New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

The authors and publishers are to be com- 
mended for pioneering in the use of the “criti- 
cal incident” technique to help elementary 
school teachers identify systematically and in 
proper balance the behavioral strengths and 
weaknesses in their pupils, This is one of the 
two majors aims of the Personal and Social De- 
velopment Program and is as well done as can 
be reasonably expected in the light of current 
knowledge of personality growth and develop- 
ment and of the present level of sophistication 
now existing among elementary school teach- 
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ers. The major instrument for accomplishing 
this purpose, called the Performance Record, 
has been carefully constructed to be used with a 
minimum of time and effort. The teacher's 
guide is replete with easily understood and care- 
fully selected examples of how to keep the Per- 
formance Record. The explanation offered for 
selecting and recording behavior also contains 
much that would be considered as soundly based 
in acceptable mental health knowledge and the- 
ory. The manual for school administrators and 
supervisors may prove to be a useful aid in get- 
ting teachers to accept the program and to fill 
out the Performance Record accurately. 

This reviewer is less optimistic than the au- 
thors and publishers appear to be as to whether 
most, or even many, elementary school teachers 
would be willing to undertake the program at 
all. For, in spite of all the careful work done to 
reduce the record keeping to a minimum, it is 
questionable whether elementary school teach- 
ers (not under the stimulus of participating in 
a special tryout program) will accept the self- 
discipline and added clerical burden of inter- 
rupting their daily schedules to fill in the blanks 
or to do so after school without administrative 
pressure which may defeat the purpose for 
which the record is being kept. 

The second major aim of the program is to 
try to get teachers to use the collected anecdotal 
information to encourage desirable pupil be- 
havior. Unless this second aim can be accom- 
plished, the first aim simply results in added 
clerical work. This reviewer was unable to dis- 
cover any rigorous evidence as to the effective- 
ness of achieving the second aim by means of 
the Performance Record. The kind of evidence 
provided in the teacher's guide, as exemplified 
by “The Case of Martie,” is of the sort which 
this reviewer has heard from many teachers who 
have never used the Performance Record or 
even made any effort to collect anecdotal infor- 
mation in any systematic way. 

There are several real dangers in this pro- 
gram. First, it assumes far more sophistication 
about child growth and development and the 
causes and treatment of personality difficulties 
than most school administrators and supervisors 
have. Thus, teachers may be lulled into believ- 
ing they are getting more expert advice from 
their administrators and supervisors than they 
really are. Second, it tends to oversimplify the 
problems of parent-child relationships, teacher- 
parent interviewing, etc. “The Case of Martie,” 


as described, is an illustration of this point. 
"Third, some teachers may start to play the roles 
of amateur clinical psychologists or psychia- 
trists. 

Tn all fairness, however, it should be remem- 
bered that a program of this kind may be better 
than the alternatives of doing nothing or taking 
action without any understanding or data. And 
it should be stated that the teacher's guide does 
make an honest and skillful effort at developing 
in teachers desirable understanding and tech- 
niques useful for improving pupil behavior. 
Given the right kind of leadership and without 
overly optimistic expectations, the program 
would seem worth trying out. 


C. GizsERT Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, and Roy D. Lewis, Teaching As- 
sistant, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

The Personal and Social Development Pro- 
gram consists of a 4-page performance record 
for each elementary school child, a 63-page 
teacher’s guide, and a 32-page manual for 
school administrators. The record is a double- 
page spread. On one page is a chart in blue for 
recording incidents that are considered “Be- 
haviors to be Encouraged” in four personal ad- 
justment categories and four social adjustment 
categories. The opposite page consists of a 
chart in red for recording “Behaviors Need- 
ing Improving" in the same eight personal and 
social adjustment categories. 

The total approach is an attempt to make sys- 
tematic the familiar anecdotal record system by 
providing a list of suggested “critical incidents” 
under each of the categories, and to supply man- 
uals that will help a school develop a program of 
attention to personality development. The man- 
uals are persuasively written—but the concept 
contains several “critical concepts" with which 
the reviewers are concerned. 

The items in each category were based upon 
several thousand critical incidents in pupil be- 
havior contributed by teachers. The critical in- 
cident technique is one for which Flanagan is 
famous, but a serious question arises when so 
much dependence is placed upon the insight of 
teachers for what is truly “critical” in the lives 
of growing children. Teachers have grown 
mightily since the days of the Wickman 
study but teachers in general are still not as 
qualified as school psychologists and mental 
health specialists in the provision of penetrating 
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oos 
insights om significant elements in personality 
development. This distinction is significant, for 
in this program the 42 critical behaviors provide 
the necessary and sufficient basis for guiding a 
child. The incidents were not gathered for re- 
search purposes but to build a program for 
guiding personality development. 

This suggests the second concern of the re- 
viewers. Teachers are encouraged to talk to 


children after enough incidents have accumu- 


lated to suggest a “trend.” The assistance given 


“to teachers on this task is simply and clearly 


ag 


written, but there is too much suggestion that 
children must conform to the concept of per- 


“sonality developed in the guide. This represents 


a dangerous road to viewing personality devel- 
dpmelt as adjustment and not as creative and 
individual patterns of growth. The author did 
not intend this of course, but the use of the 
program has this hazard. 

One of the problems inherent in this plan is 
the same difficulty that is inherent in any anec- 
dotal record attempt. Only the interested and 
cooperative teacher will “remember” to record 
incidents or to use them as a basis of counseling. 
The program makes an attack upon this prob- 
lem by setting up a schoolwide plan and a com- 
mon record for all to use. Not only does the 
program depend upon the teacher’s interest and 
cooperation (what doesn’t, of course!) ; it also 
rests'upon the validity of the incidents recorded. 
The criteria for selecting a critical incident for 
recording are (a) has the child done or failed 
to do something noteworthy; (b) is the incident 
indicative of a child’s social development, char- 
acter and citizenship growth, or manners and 
morals; (c) is the behavior to be encouraged 
or does it need correction; (d) am I being com- 
pletely objective in picking out the facts of my 
observations. It seems obvious to the reviewers 
that inherent in these criteria are questions 
which raise some doubt about the "facts" that 
are recorded. The italics in each instruction are 
the reviewers'—but each suggests a carefulness 
and accuracy of judgment that is truly critical. 
For example: What is a noteworthy behavior? 
What is the criterion for social development or 
manners and morals ? Upon what basis except a 
personal one does the teacher determine what 
behaviors need correction or need to be praised ? 
Are most persons capable of determining the 
extent of their objectivity ? 

In summary, the record and program are 
brave and well intentioned. Under appropriate 


conditions of interest, informed effort, and 
freedom for individual variation of both teacher 
and pupil behavior they could be useful adjuncts 
to teacher performance. The professional con- 
sultants to the program apparently think so, and 
they and the author are distinguished figures. It 
just happens that the reviewers believe that the 
hazards involved may outweigh the benefits. 
These are hazards of encapsulating behavior to 
be noticed within a framework of 42, or any 
number of, critical behaviors suggested by 
teachers, of quantifying and recording “facts” 
which are teacher opinions and values, of a uni- 
formity of control in the school even under 
what are the best intentioned of efforts. 


[93] 
*The Personal Preference Scale. Ages 15 and over; 
1047-54; 10 scores : active-inactive, sociable-individual- 
istic, permissive-critical, consistent-inconsistent, effi- 
cient-inefficient, self-effacing-egocentric, masculine-ef- 
feminoid, feminine-masculinoid, emotionally mature- 
emotionally immature, socially mature-socially imma- 
ture; 1 form ('51); guide [/53]; manual ('54, see 7 
below) ; no norms below college level; roé per test 
copy, postage extra; specimen set free; manual must be 
purchased separately; (20) minutes; Maurice H. Krout 
and Johanna Krout Tabin; Maurice H. Krout, 1938 
Cleveland Ave., Evanston, Ill. * 
REFERENCES 
1. Krout, Maurice H., AND TABIN, JOHANNA Krovr. 
uring EAE in iDgrelopmentai Terms: The Personal 
erence Scale." Genetic Psychol Monogr 50:289-335 N 
z. STAGNER, Ross; Lawson, EDWIN D.; AND Morr 


Wzinow. "The Krout Personal Preference Sie 
Analytic Study.” J Clin Psychol iY303 19 AS RS d 


[94] 
*The Personality Evaluation Form: A Technique 
for the Organization and Interpretation of Per- 
sonality Data. Ages 2 and over ; 1955; I form; mimeo- 
graphed manual; $5 per 25 booklets, postpaid; speci- 
men set not available; Charlotte Buhler and Gertrude 
Howard; Western Psychological Services. * 


Dororuy H. Ercuorn, Assistant Research 
Psychologist, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
This 12-page booklet provides a clear and 
comprehensive outline for the summarization 
of case material for one individual. Objections 
to the form per se are relatively minor. Insuf- 
ficient space is allotted for medical history. The 
section for developmental data consists of a list 
of “important age-characteristic functions and 
activities," followed by a yes-no column to be 
checked and a column for remarks. Most of 
these items are not usefully rated simply as pres- 
ent or absent; at least a 5-point scale is needed. 
The remarks column remedies this deficiency, 
but renders the yes-no column superfluous. 
There is a misprint in the heading of the sub- 
section for adolescence—it should read 12 to 20 


——— —— 
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years, not 2 to 20. Section 6 carries the confus- 
ing notation, “To be filled in by Counselor," 
leaving one to wonder who should have filled in 
the previous five. 

The form is purported to facilitate “interpre- 
tations and inferences based on premises gen- 
erally accepted by modern clinicians and 
specialists in the study of personality and psy- 
chopathology.” The principal device for accom- 
plishing this objective is a section subtitled 
“Dynamic Data for Interpretation,” organized 
around the concepts of the individual’s needs, 
the environmental demands upon him, his abil- 
ity to utilize and cope with reality, and his 
values and goals. Whether this framework will 
be helpful depends on the clinician’s own theo- 
retical orientation. 

The manual—largely an elementary treatise 
on personality theory—states that the PEF is 
“based on well recognized dynamic concepts” 
but "designed for use by teachers and counselors 
who may have had little clinical training and 
experience.” Neither the source of, nor the evi- 
dence for, the concepts is given. Alternative 
constructs are not discussed. Considerable space 
is devoted to descriptions of various “Need- 
Demand” patterns of child rearing and the be- 
havioral results to be expected from each. These 
summaries lend themselves to diagnosis by the 
inexperienced in quite the same way as tests 
which may be used in “cookbook” fashion. The 
sections on recommendations and follow-up are 
replete with pious and obvious instructions such 
as “Every effort should be made to carry out 
the recommendations made” and “All available 
personnel and facilities in the school should be 
used to help maladjusted and unhappy children 
with their problems.” A long list of possible 
recommendations is included. One can imagine 
a confused, overworked amateur poring over 
the list and finally choosing Number 14, “Stim- 
ulating the use of outside professional resources 
for the professional growth of the teachers who 
work with children who have problems.” In 
both the form and the manual a point is made 
of distinguishing between data and interpreta- 
tion. The intention is laudable, but the distinc- 
tion is incomplete and may mislead the unso- 
phisticated. No recognition is given to the fact 
that such items as “Home Situation: Describe 
briefly; adequacy for Counselee’s needs” and 
“Record factual data: how counselee’s basic 
needs—care, security, affection—were met” in- 
volve interpretation as well as information. 


The major objection to the PE 
couragement which the manual giv 
trained persons to accumulate and use 
case material. Ethically, this practice is as 


tionable as providing. laymen with tests whh, — 
may be misused. It is doubtful that ra 
ics 


trained clinicians need the booklet. Most clin 
and private practitioners have their own method 
of summarization, peculiar to their case loads 
and theoretical orientations. Those in the proc- 
ess of evolving a summary form might find this 


one helpful, at least as a model. The PEF ican * 


probably best serve as a teaching devicé—in 


practicum situations for students’ appraisals- 


which are to be reviewed by the instructor, and 
in the classroom as an illustration of the kinds 
of data which go into a clinical evaluation. The 
manual could be used as supplementary textual 
material. 


J Consult Psychol 20:160 Ap ’56. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. Described by its authors as “a tech- 
nique for the organization and interpretation 
of personality data,” the Personality Evalua- 
lion Form is a 12-page booklet consisting mainly 


of a series of headings with blank spaces for | 


entering data, inferences, and conclusions. As 
an outline for case study, the form has some 
merit. Like all such blanks, however, it lacks 
flexibility. In attempting to meet the require- 
ments of all situations and all clients, it inevit- 
ably provides too little space for some topics 
and too much for other less relevant issues. 
Somewhat dangerous is the implication that it 
may be used by teachers with little psychologi- 
cal training. Well-trained clinicians hardly need 
such a blank ; others should not attempt its use. 


[95] 
The Personality Inventory. Grades 9-16 and adults ; 
1931-38; 6 scores: neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, 
introversion-extroversion, dominance-submission, con- 
fidence, sociability ; IBM ; 1 form (’35) ; manual (’35) ; 
tentative norms (’38) ; $3.25 per 25; $1.50 per 50 pro- 
file sheets (no date); 25¢ per specimen set; separate 
answer sheets may be used; $1.75 per 50 IBM answer 
sheets; $1.50 per 100 Hankes answer sheets; $1 per set 
of hand scoring stencils; $5 per set of IBM scoring 
stencils; postage extra; (25) minutes; Robert G. Bern- 
reuter; Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. * 
REFERENCES 
1-71. See 40:1239. 


2-259. See 4:77. 
7 ‘ack E, Effect of a Social Weekend Upon 
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263. Buair, W. R. N. “A Comparative Study of Disciplinary 
Offenders and Non-Offenders in the Canadian Army, 1948.” 
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X*Pictorial Study of Values: Pictorial Allport- 
Vernon. Ages 14 and over; 1957; title on test is The 
Pictorial Study; 7 scores : aesthetic, economic, political, 
religious, social, theoretical, strength of liking things 
in general; 1 form; preliminary norms; separate an- 
swer sheets must be used; $1.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 
20 answer sheets; $1 per specimen set (must be pur- 
chased to obtain manual); postage extra; (20-30) 
minutes; Charles Shooster; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


ANDREW R. Baccatey, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin —Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This test represents an attempt to translate 
the verbal content of the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
zey Study of Values into pictorial content while 
continuing to measure the same processes. The 
six pictorial scales, with names identical to 
those of the SOV scales, were derived by corre- 
lating “like ratings” on a s-point scale for 60 
pictures with scores on the six SOV scales using 
a sample of “zoo subjects.” No further descrip- 
tion of these subjects is given. By this empirical 
method pictures were assigned to the scales ac- 
cording to their “significance level” (not fur- 
ther specified). The same subjects were then 
scored on the pictorial scales, and correlations 
with their scores on the verbal scales were cal- 
culated. The author admits that these correla- 
tions, with a mean of .58, are spuriously high ; 
however, it would obviously be better to use a 
cross-validation group and report the resulting 
correlations in future editions of the manual. 

The author suggests that this version of the 
SOV may be useful for testees with language 
difficulty, and this supposition seems plausible 
if it can be assumed that the testees are familiar 
with the content of the pictures. The pictures 
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are rather small and in some cases indistinct or 
too crowded with objects. The middle category 
of the 5-point response scale is “for the ones you 
have no opinion about,” and the next category 
is “for those you have less-than-average opinion 
of.” These seem illogical as consecutive cate- 
gories on a scale. 

The reported validity of the test is based 
mostly on correlations with self-ratings. Inter- 
correlations of the pictorial scales are also given. 
These are roughly similar to those published on 
the SOV verbal scales (although the political- 
economic correlation is significantly negative 
for the pictures). Thus the test seems to have a 
moderate amount of construct validity; how- 
ever, further evidence on its concurrent and 
predictive validity, beyond that reported for a 
small group of engineers, is needed before the 
test can be used confidently in guidance situa- 
tions. No reliability data whatsoever are given! 
Norms are given for male and female adults and 
for two small groups of high school boys. Like 
its parent SOV, this test should probably be 
used for guidance rather than selection, since it 
seems rather easy to “fake” extreme scores on 
its scales. 

In summary, this Pictorial Study of Values 
is an intriguing derivation from a well known 
test, and it holds much theoretical promise. 
However, continuing research along the lines 
indicated above is necessary before the test can 
be recommended for use in practical counseling 
work. 


Harrison G. Goucu, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

The goal of this test is to assess Spranger’s 
six value types (aesthetic, economic, political, 
religious, social, and theoretical), using a set of 
60 pictures. The criterion for assignment of a 
picture to a values dimension was its correlation 
with the relevant values score on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values in a sample 
of 100 “subjects” (no other designation in the 
manual), 

The respondent checks a 5-point scale for 
each picture, ranging from “like best” through 
“have no opinion about" to “little or no liking 
for." An additional “genlike” score, taken from 
E. L. Thorndike's concept of liking for things 
in general, may be obtained by tallying the total 
number of “like best" and “like next best" re- 
sponses. 


With six value scales to be scored over 
items, the number of items per scale must nece 
sarily be small. This problem is heightened i 
difficulty by the fact that 11 of the pictures are 
scored, if at all, only for "genlike." Twenty-four 
items are scored on only one value scale, 17 
items on two, 7 on three, and 1 item is scored 
on four scales. 

Eighteen pictures contribute to the aesthetic 
score, 8 to the economic, 16 to the political, 13 
to the religious, 14 to the social, and 14 to the 
theoretical. It seems unlikely that enough items 
have been included on any one of these six scales 
to permit reliable assessment of it. This review- 
er's experience has been that, except for items 
having unusually high factorial homogeneity, 
scale reliability can seldom be maintained with 
less than 20 items. 

The pictures seem to have been assembled in 
an ad hoc, intuitive, and unspecified way. The 
manual gives very little attention to the bases 
for the inclusion or exclusion of pictures, and 
it does not describe any steps taken to insure an 
adequate range of variation among pictures. 
Given the focus on “values,” some of the 11 un- 
scored pictures appear to be poor choices, and 
in some cases even to be incompatible with the 
testing instructions. For example, the instruc- 
tions begin by saying: "You are looking at pic- 
tures of things that people have done. Look at 
Picture Number 1 and decide how much you 
would like to engage in that activity." Picture 
15, however, merely presents a somber land- 
scape with a road leading off toward the hori- 
zon. In general, the pictures are unattractively 
grouped and poorly reproduced. The author 
could well have invested a much greater amount 
of time and effort in establishing the set of stim- 
ulus materials. 

This reviewer's greatest dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, must be reserved for the manual, which is 
surely one of the most ill-prepared and inade- 
quate manuals he has seen. The writing in it is 
diffuse, periphrastic, and frequently ungram- 
matical. Furthermore, it simply fails to provide 
the essential material required. For instance, no 
discussion of scale reliability is offered and no 
figures whatsoever of either test-retest or inter- 
nal consistency reliability are given. One cannot ` 
help wondering what a scale reliability check of 
either type would have shown for the 8-item 
“economic” scale. 

The manual is equally deficient with respect 
to the test’s validity. The main evidence here is 
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taken from self-ratings of the value dimensions 
correlated with the subjects’ Pictorial Study of 
Values scale scores. The means of the intercor- 
relation coefficients reported between self-rat- 
‘ings and scores on the six scales are approxi- 
mately .18, .14, and .39 for cross-validating 
samples of 41, 57, and 50 cases, respectively. 
These coefficients are certainly too low to war- 
rant non-research use of the test, even if the 
legitimacy of the self-ratings as a criterion is 
granted. 

On the question of specific meanings (opera- 
tional validity) of each scale the manual is again 
silent. That is, no information is presented about 
the question many test users consider to be the 
crucial one, namely, what kind of a person is it, 
in everyday “protocol” language, who gets a 
high or a low score on each of these scales? In- 
formation about such things as item selection 
and scale intercorrelations is of little help for 
inquiries of this sort. What is needed is a study 
of people who do in fact represent significant 
deviations on the scales, and a reporting of their 
psychodynamic and other characteristics. The 
manual is also weak in its presentation of norms, 
utilizing only three male samples (n's of 110, 
57, and 41) and one female sample (n = 40). 

In the reviewer’s judgment, the commercial 
publication of this test was an unfortunate 
event. The initial idea—the assessment of per- 
sonological values by means of pictorial stimuli 
—is a good one and one deserving of full re- 
search support. However, the publication of a 
“test” on which the necessary research study 
has only been started, which is entirely lacking 
in reliability and operational validity data, and 
whose manual has been badly and unclearly 
written is another matter. As it stands, the test 
reflects little credit to either publisher or author. 


[97] 
*The Power of Influence Test. Grades 2-13; 1958; 
seating preference sociometric test; 1 form; no data 
on validity; norms for grades 5-11 only; $3.50 per 50 
tests; 50€ per manual; postage extra; specimen set not 
available; [10-15] minutes; Roy Cochrane and Wesley 
Roeder ; Psychometric Affiliates, * 


[98] 
*Practical Policy Test. Adults; 1948; also called 
Test of Cynicism; Form C-S; no manual; no data on 
reliability and validity; typewritten college norms ['48] 
only ; 5¢ per test; free specimen set; postpaid; [10-20] 
minutes ; Martin F. Fritz and Charles O, Neidt; Martin 
F. Fritz, Student Counseling Service, Iowa State Col- 
lege. * 
REFERENCES 
1. Fritz, Martis F. "A Test penny ane Cynicism and 


Idealism.” Proc Iowa Acad Sci 53:269-72 '46. * (PA 23:588) _ 
2. Nxipr, Cuartzs O. “Relation of Cynicism to Certain 


Other As ef Proc Iowa Acad Sci 53:277-83 ’46, * (PA 
23:591 

S Fitz, Marrin F, "Covariation of Cynicism and Ideal. 
ism.” Proc Iowa Acad Sci 54:231-4 n * (PA 23:5279) 

4. Newt, Cuartes O, Analysis of College Student Reaction 
to the Fritz Test of Cynicism. Master’s thesis, Iowa State Col- 
lege (Ames, Iowa), 1947- 

5. Nemt, Cuartes O. “Selection of the Optimal Scoring 
Plan for the Fritz Test of Cynicism.” Proc Iowa Acad Sci 54: 
253-62 '47. * (PA 23:5527) 

6. Fritz, Martin F. “A Short-Form Test of Cynicism,” 
Proc Iowa Acad Sci 55:319-22 '48. * 

7. Fritz, Martin F. “Relation of the Fritz-Neidt Practical 
Policy Test to Freshman Entrance Tests.” Proc Iowa Acad Sci 
57:379-80 ’50, * s 

8. Nripr, CHanLES O., AND Fritz, Martin F. “Relation of 
Cynicism to Certain Student Characteristics." Ed & Psychol 

vas 10:712-7 w 'so. * (PA 25:6425) 

9. Fritz, Martin F. "Statements of Cynicism Rated by Col- 
lege Students." Proc Iowa Acad Sci 58:345-9 '51. * 


[99] 

*Primary Empathic Abilities. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1957-58; 7 scores: diplomacy, industrial, with 
insecure people, with conscientious middle class, with 
lower middle class, with stable young married people, 
with upper social levels; Form A (’57) ; manual (57), 
supplement ('58) ; no college norms; separate answer 
pads must be used; 20€ per test; $1.95 per 20 answer 
pads; $2 per 50 profiles: high school (57), adults 
(57) ; $1 per specimen set (must be purchased to ob- 
tain manual); postage extra; (45) minutes; Willard 
Kerr; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


Rosert L. THORNDIKE, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

The Primary Empathic Abilities is an instru- 
ment designed to extend the basic idea of the 
Empathy Test by the same author to the meas- 
urement of a number of distinct empathy fac- 
tors. Empathy means to the author ability to 
predict the actions of the “generalized other”; 
the distinct empathy factors are identified with 
specific classes of others, such as insecure peo- 
ple, the lower middle class, and stable young 
married people. The reviewer found a good deal 
of difficulty in rationalizing the factor names in 
some cases on the basis of the items keyed in 
the particular factor score, 

The identification of seven factors was ap- 
parently based on the intercorrelations among 
86 items for a population of 200 cases. When 
the number of variables is so large relative to 
the number of observations, one may expect the 
results of a factor analysis to be very fragile 
and unstable. That this was true is suggested by 
the fact that all but one of the seven factor scores 
had reliabilities below -55. The reviewer feels 
that the separate factors have not been demon- 
strated as meaningful and stable phenomena 
and very much suspects that they are largely 
artifacts of the analysis. If this be so, the results 
from the test seem largely meaningless. 


[100] 


Inventory. Grades kgn-12; 
as: academic, social, emotional, 


*Pupil Adjustment 
1957; ratings in 7 are. 
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physical, activities and interests, school's influence on 
pupil, home background; short and long forms (short 
form is used to identify pupils who should be rated on 
the long form) ; $2.70 per set of 35 short forms, 5 long 
forms, and manual; per specimen set; postpaid; 
(5-15) minutes for short form, (2-5) hours for long 
form; Group B of the Suburban School Study Council, 
Educational Service Bureau, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Houghton Mifflin Co. * 


Ronert H. BauEnNrEIND, Director, Test De- 
partment, Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 

This inventory is designed to provide a 
graphic overview of the pupil’s experience and 
growth in seven areas. The Long Form provides 
55 specific considerations to be rated. The en- 
tire form is printed on a single side of a sheet 
measuring 12 by 50 inches. The form could be 
useful in intensive programs of child study, but 
it is really too long and too complex for general 
use with all pupils in a school system. The Short 
Form, suggested for use with all pupils, pro- 
vides 15 considerations to be rated. This form is 
printed on a single side of a sheet measuring 12 
by 20 inches. In this format teachers and coun- 
selors are encouraged to view and interrelate all 
15 ratings at the same time. In addition to blanks 
for the ratings, both forms have a wide margin 
for noting sources of information on which each 
rating is based. 

The format is a significant plus-value for 
three reasons: First, it requires raters to think 
in terms of facts, rather than general impres- 
sions, in making their ratings. Second, it pro- 
vides a much needed opportunity for school per- 
sonnel to record important pupil information 
data on one central reference piece. Third, in 
the wide margin additional facts can be recorded 
from time to time concerning pupil behavior, 
interview findings, and results of recent educa- 
tional tests and medical examinations. 

The inventory manual is attractive and read- 
able. Teachers and counselors will appreciate 
the authors’ work in providing a fairly extensive 
review of important literature in child develop- 
ment and guidance. 

The discussions of reliability and validity are, 
of necessity, somewhat weak. Our conventional 
concepts of reliability and validity simply do not 
apply to this type of form, and the authors ac- 
knowledge this point in a frank and searching 
way. There are, however, other points at which 
additional research data would be welcome. One 
wonders, for example, whether the scale points 
on each continuum were developed by any scal- 
ing technique. Several of the verbalizations for 
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scale points appear not to be equidistant when 
compared with others. If the verbalizations were 
assigned judgmentally, it would be good to have 
some discussion of this development. 'Also, one 
wonders about the statement that "the third, 
or middle description on each scale denotes*ac- 
complishment, ability, or adjustment of the avig 
erage student.” Until there are confirming data, 
users are cautioned that this will not necessarily 
be the case in individual schools, or, indeed, 
among national samples. 

This reviewer also suggests that the Short 
Form might better have included the three Long 
Form entries in the academic area—for reading, 
language, and mathematics. These three entries 
presented separately would surely be appreci- 
ated by teachers since they would add impor- 
tant information in the realm of the teacher's 
primary responsibilities, 

"There are theoretical problems inherent in an 
instrument of this type. For one thing, 15 rat- 
ings can serve only to "scratch the surface" in 
the appraisal of a personality. For another, there 
will be problems of comparability of norms or 
perspectives in comparing the several ratings. 
Nonetheless, as a central point of departure for 
interrelating test scores, anecdotal records, med- 
ical reports, and teachers' observations, the 
Pupil Adjustment Inventory is an excellent pub- 
lication. This reviewer recommends it to any 
school whose pupil information is scattered or 
unrelated, and whose teachers are sincerely in- 
terested in pupil guidance, For such schools, the 
value of the form will far exceed the modest 
per pupil cost of the materials. 


Jonn Prerce-Jones, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

This inventory is intended to identify “mal- 
adjusted” pupils needing experts’ attention and 
to enhance teachers’ understanding of children. 
As the manual prudently observes, the inven- 
tory is not a test, but a record form. On it a 
teacher notes information from divers sources 
(standardized tests, anecdotal records, and in- 
terviews) as ratings of a potpourri of pupil 
characteristics such as “language usage," “‘atti- 
tude toward schoolwork,” “types of associates,” 
“emotional stability," and "sexuality." Spaces 
exist for recording demographic facts and the 
sources of data used as bases for ratings. 

Most routine standards of rating scale devel- 
opment have apparently been ignored in the con- 
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struction of this device. In some instances, e.g., 
“chronological age at grade,” the traits to be 
rated seem to represent reasonable single dimen- 
sions, but in many cases, e.g., “hobbies and in- 
terests,” several constructs have been so con- 
founded that single rating scales are inappropri- 
ate. The descriptions of points along the scales 
"are often phrased in ambiguous, value-laden 
terms, not explicitly and behaviorally. For ex- 
ample, the most favorable scale description of 
the child’s attitude toward his family is “crea- 
tively active in the family group.” Several of 
the attributes to be rated are briefly defined in a 
glossary. The manual presents only some 150 
words concerning specific rating procedures; 
more detailed suggestions are given for the 
Long Form, 

No satisfactory rationale, beyond teacher con- 
venience, supports the development of the Short 
Form, and operations by which the Short Form 
(15 scales) was generated from the Long Form 
(55 scales) are not reported. There is no evi- 
dence from factorial or other analyses to justify 
the selection of Long Form scales appearing in 
the Short Form nor for the coalescences, in the 
Short Form, of various Long Form scales. The 
manual suggests that three deviant ratings on 
the Short Form “makes further study of a pupil 
by use of the Long Form advisable.” Why this 
would be even presumptively true in the case of 
positive deviations from midscale ratings is un- 
clear, and one cannot help wondering why three 
rather than, say, two or four negative deviations 
should be deemed significant. That the two 
forms would, generally, point to the same chil- 
dren as “maladjusted” is not demonstrated, al- 
though both forms are intended for identifying 
purposes as well as for systematizing varied 
data and teachers’ impressions. 

It seems not to have occurred to the authors 
of this inventory that the reliability of ratings 
can be assessed by other than the test-retest 
model which they reject. Interrater agreement 
has not been examined. Forty pupils’ self-rat- 
ings were "significantly" correlated with teach- 
ers’ ratings, but the relevance of this to relia- 
bility is not evident. A textbook definition of 
validity is presented, but acceptable evidence of 
validity is entirely absent. It is reported, how- 
ever, that clinicians found the inventory “most 
helpful in analyzing each pupil,” and it is argued 
that the methods of constructing the device and 
the reactions of school people to its use indicate 
its “construct validity.” This reviewer’s under- 


standing of construct validity leads him to look 
for more rigorous theory and for better empiri- 
cal evidence than the informal opinions of teach- 
ers and clinicians. It seems likely that many rat- 
ings afforded by this inventory may be inade- 
quately anchored in representative objective ob- 
servations. Indeed, there seems little recognition 
that the ratings may more accurately reflect 
teacher personality than child behavior. The 
possibility that reification of their impressions 
by naive or insensitive teachers may endow some 
children with ill-deserved reputations should 
surely be considered. 

More disturbing than the several technical 
flaws are various signs of superficial and erro- 
neous thinking about the nature of human ad- 
justment. There is, for instance, a failure to dis- 
tinguish between adjustment and the degree of 
the child’s socialization in a matrix of culturally 
valued behavior. One would infer from the in- 
ventory that best adjustment includes an IO of 
140 or higher, being emulated and admired, in- 
variable acceptance of life as worthwhile, ac- 
celerated physical maturity, general acceptance 
as a leader, “always (having) money to meet 
legitimate needs,” etc. Such values need not be 
abjured, but to make ideal adjustment from 
kindergarten through high school coterminous 
with them is to be an apostle of the cult of con- 
formity. Finally, there is little evidence that 
psychodynamic formulations influenced the de- 
velopment of this instrument, and it is difficult 
to see how “adjustment” can be conceptualized 
satisfactorily outside such formulations. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this inventory 
should be viewed with great scepticism by po- 
tential users. It has been developed without cle- 
mentary attention to psychometric niceties, the 
complexities of individual diagnosis, or the diffi- 
culties attending sophisticated thinking about 
adjustment. The inventory cannot be recom- 
mended for use without such extensive revision 
as to make it unrecognizable as the creation of 
the committee who produced it. 


J Consult Psychol 21:507 D 757. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * The content and form of the items 
seem sound. The Rater's Manual gives adequate 
instructions for the use of the scales and anec- 
dotes Supporting their value; it is deficient in 
that it provides no statistical data. The best use 
of the scales will be to increase the involvement 
of teachers in the thoughtful consideration of 
their pupils as persons, 
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[101] 
*The Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators 
and Executives. Administrators and executives ; 1950— 
51; 36 ratings plus factor scores; I form (’50) ; 3 edi- 
tions; Report Forms A, B, C ('s1) ; 3¢ per rating scale; 
5é per any one report form; 25¢ per manual ('51); 
35¢ per specimen set; postage extra; (15-20) min- 
utes; H. H. Remmers and R, L. Hobson; Personnel 
Evaluation Research Service, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. * 
a) REPORT FORM A. College administrators; 3 factor 
scores : fairness to subordinates, administrative achieve- 
ment, democratic orientation. 
b) REPORT FORM B. Business executives ; 2 factor scores : 
social responsibility for subordinates and society, execu- 
tive achievement; no norms for part scores. 
c) REPORT FORM C. School administrators. 


REFERENCES 

1-7. See 4:83. 

8. RewwERS, H, H., anp ErLrorr, D. N. “The Indiana Col- 
lege and University Staff-Evaluation Program." Sch & Soc 
70:168-71 S 10 '49. * (PA 26:2440) 

Joun P. Forzv, Jr., President, J. P. Foley & 
Co., Inc., New York, New York. 

This scale is intended as an aid to the execu- 
tive or administrator in discovering his job-re- 
lated strengths and weaknesses, thereby provid- 
ing information which can be utilized in his in- 
dividual growth and development. Specifically, 
the scale is designed to measure subordinates’ 
opinions of the effectiveness of executives and 
administrators in business and industry as well 
as in public schools and higher educational in- 
stitutions. 

The scale consists of 36 items, selected from 
an extensive literature survey and through per- 
sonal conferences with executives, administra- 
tors, and their subordinates. These items are 
classified under the following ten major head- 
ings, each containing from one to ten items: in- 
tellectual balance, emotional balance, adminis- 
trative leadership, administrative planning, use 
of funds, capacity for work, accomplishment, 
relations with subordinates, public relations, and 
social responsibility. Responses are recorded in 
terms of a 5-point scale which for most items 
consists of the terms: always, usually, some- 
times, seldom, never. For certain items other, 
more suitable, terms are substituted. The scale 
is printed on the two sides of a single 8% by 11 
inch sheet, and is preceded by brief instructions. 
The rating process ordinarily requires 15-20 
minutes. 

Since the scale is to be used as a basis for 
self-improvement, the authors recommend that 
the administrator’s superior not have access to 
the results, The administrator himself should 
participate voluntarily and should retain the 
results for his own use. In this connection, it 


should be noted that norms and other research 
data have been obtained only in situations where 
cooperation was voluntary on the part of the 
administrator rated, where all results were con- 
fidential, and where anonymity of raters was 
guaranteed. 

In the accompanying manual, scorer reliabil- 
ity for each item is reported. Coefficients are 
stepped up by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
In the case of the industrial data, it is stated in 
a footnote in the manual that “2 vs. 2” raters 
were utilized, instead of the "ro vs. ro" re- 
ported in the table. The latter coefficients are 
obviously stepped-up estimates, although this is 
not made clear. In general, however, rater agree- 
ment appears to be high. Validity is discussed 
only in terms of content. It is maintained that 
no better criterion for the judgment of a subor- 
dinate's rating of his superior can be found than 
the judgment of that subordinate himself. The 
reliability and validity coefficients for scale 
items thus become identical. 

Scoring is accomplished by plotting the mean 
score assigned by all raters to each item on the 
percentile profile chart provided in a separate 
report form. Three report forms are available: 
Form A for college and university administra- 
tors, Form B for business and industrial execu- 
tives, and Form C for administrators in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Three types of in- 
terpretation are suggested: (a) comparative— 
determination of the percentile rank for each 
item with reference to the appropriate norma- 
tive group; (b) literal—selection of the descrip- 
tive scale term which most closely corresponds 
to the assigned mean rating for each item; and 
(c) distributive-examination of the range of 
ratings on each item in order to determine where 
disagreement exists among subordinates. 

Factor analysis was applied to the data from 
the A and B groups mentioned above. In the 
business and industrial group, item intercorre- 
lations yielded two factors, described as "social 
responsibility for subordinates and society" and 
"executive achievement." These are said to rep- 
resent the twofold responsibility of an executive 
to “the people in his immediate and larger soci- 
ety” and to “his job and employers." Three fac- 
tors were isolated in the college and university 
administration group, designated as "fairness to 
subordinates,” “administrative achievement," 
and “democratic orientation." These factors are 
claimed to represent the tridimensional respon- 
sibility of an administrator to his staff, to his 
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job or superiors, and to society. A list of items 
Írom which such factors can be found, as well 
as corresponding percentile norms, is provided. 
These data, however, are available only for the 
group of college and university administrators. 

Although the Purdue Rating Scale for Ad- 
ministrators and Executives represents a sound 
attempt to secure appraisal information relating 
to supervisory strengths and weaknesses, it is 
subject to a number of limitations. In most in- 
dustrial and educational organizations, evalua- 
tive information is desired for administrative 
purposes as well as for individual development. 
In fact, most management development pro- 
grams in business and industry clearly recognize 
these two major goals. The authors of the Pur- 
due scale specifically state that the instrument 
should not be used for the first of these two ob- 
jectives. The reviewer would concur with the 
statement that “inverse rating” is ordinarily ah 
inappropriate technique for management deci- 
sions relating to placement, transfer, promotion, 
and compensation, but would call attention to 
the fact that other types of appraisal procedures 
can often be utilized for both individual devel- 
opment and administrative purposes. 

The scale is necessarily subject to all of the 
limitations imposed upon a “canned” rating 
scale, In the reviewer’s opinion, a scale which 
is specifically tailored to the needs of a particu- 
lar organization will often prove more meaning- 
ful and of greater value. The reviewer also feels 
that insufficient emphasis is placed upon the 
training of raters. True, a bow is made in this 
direction through the suggestion that a "staff- 
meeting method" may be used in administering 
the scale. Other methods are also suggested, 
however, such as the “work-place method," 
which involves sending the scale to the rater 
along with a standard letter of instruction. Most 
professionals in the rating field would probably 
agree that poor ratings are more likely to result 
from attitudinal problems, such as faulty mental 
set or unwillingness to rate accurately, than 
from sheer inability to make accurate appraisals. 
For such reasons, the reviewer would have a 
real question concerning the value of canned 
rating procedures in most practical situations. 

Careful scrutiny of the scale itself will lead 
to other, more specific criticisms. No attempt is 
made to integrate the obtained appraisals with 
such measurable factors as tested abilities. Nor 
is any provision whatever made for the appraisal 
of such ability factors. Yet, it is evident that 


the presence or absence of varying degrees of 
relevant ability will most certainly influence the 
performance of an executive or administrator. 
Moreover, a particular level of a given ability 
will often influence the significance of an ad- 
ministrator's standing on another trait, as rated 
by his subordinates. Other criticisms relating to 
the content of the scale can be illustrated. In the 
case of Area I, Intellectual Balance, for exam- 
ple, it is difficult to subscribe to this designation 
for factors relating solely to general and specific 
knowledge. Area V, which is designated as Use 
of Funds, contains three items, dealing with 
employment of personnel, selection of equip- 
ment, and effort to obtain funds for subordinate 
improvement, respectively. What about such 
factors as equipment operation and maintenance, 
personnel utilization, and other factors relating 
to the maintenance of an economical and cost- 
conscious operation? 

Within the limitations of a readymade rating 
scale, the present instrument can undoubtedly 
be utilized effectively. For most purposes, how- 
ever, a carefully tailored instrument, integrated 
with relevant test information and administered 
to raters who have been carefully trained, will 
probably yield better appraisal results. 


HerserT A. Tonne, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 

The authors do not assume that this scale 
measures administrative or executive ability. It 
is simply an opinion scale against which workers 
may measure their superiors. The scale serves 
this use quite well. It is easy to take. The authors 
have made every effort possible to assure that 
the scale will be used intelligently in job situa- 
tions. 

The only interpretive data provided are in 
terms of average ratings. Such measures give no 
evidence of the degree of rater agreement. How- 
ever, the manual does encourage the adminis- 
trator who is analyzed to study the tally sheet to 
determine to what extent there was agreement 
among those who rated him, 

Quite wisely no attempt is made to determine 
a reliability coefficient for the scale as a whole. 
The coefficients for the individual items range 
from .99 for one item, as marked by collegiate 
raters, to .43 for another, as marked by public 
school raters. In general, the reliabilities are suf- 
ficiently high to be of some significance. 

_ The reviewer questions the assumption that 
since the scale is concerned with the rating of a 
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superior by his subordinates and since the sub- 
ordinates make the judgments, the validity is, 
therefore, the same as the reliability. As the 
manual indicates, we can and must question 
frankness and honesty; we must also question 
interpretation and understanding of items. 
However, the scale does seem as valid as is pos- 
sible for such a device. 

The scale should be a useful device for the 
evaluation of administrative and supervisory 
personnel if used with much care, Unfortu- 
nately, we all have overmuch a tendency to as- 
sume that a formal printed instrument is more 
scientific than the authors themselves claim it 
to be. 


For areview by Kenneth L. Heaton, see 4:83. 


[102] 
*Rating Scale for Pupil Adjustment. Grades 3-9; 
1950-53; 1 form ("53) ; $1.20 per 20 scales; 10¢ per 
manual ('53) ; postage extra; specimen set not avail- 
able; [10] minutes; [Gwen Andrew, Samuel W. Hart- 
well, Max L. Hutt, and Ralph E. Walton]; Science 
Research Associates. * 


WirLraw E. Henry, Associate Professor of 
Human Development and. Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

The scale, based upon 11 areas of personality, 
was developed by the Michigan Department of 
Mental Health as a part of a research with the 
Michigan Picture Test. The areas—overall emo- 
tional adjustment, social maturity, tendency 
toward depression, tendency toward aggressive 
behavior, extroversion-introversion, emotional 
security, motor control, impulsiveness, emo- 
tional irritability, school achievement, and school 
conduct—are each rated on a 5-point scale. A 
final item lists 12 physical conditions like “un- 
usually tall for age,” “physical disfigurement,” 
“special handicap,” which may influence adjust- 
ment, These do not contribute to the score, but 
may be noted if they apply. 

The instrument is intended for use by teach- 
ers. The ratings are made against a hypothetical 
total population of children of the age in ques- 
tion, rather than against children in the particu- 
lar classroom. 

A weighting system is provided to permit the 
derivation of a total score—the higher scores 
reflecting better general adjustment. No cutoff 
scores are available, but it is suggested that the 
lower portion of the scores in a class—from 25 
to 33 per cent—be referred to the school psy- 
chologist for further study. Research upon the 
validity of the scale is reported as in progress. 


One reliability study is reported. It provides a 
product-moment correlation of .84 between two 
sets of ratings of 23 children made a month 
apart by the same teacher. 

The usefulness of such an instrument clearly 
depends upon the training of the rater in its use 
and will thus differ with teachers and school 
systems. This one seems a well conceived instru- 
ment, provided it is used by skilled persons pri- 
marily as a framework for recording observa- 
tions. 


Morris Krucman, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Guidance, New York Public 
Schools, New York, New York. 

Originally designed for use as a validity cri- 
terion for the Michigan Picture Test, this rat- 
ing scale can be used by classroom teachers in 
locating poorly adjusted children. It is recom- 
mended for schools having diagnostic and treat- 
ment services available, and is intended to im- 
prove the accuracy of referrals to such services. 

Used in the recommended manner, this rating 
scale has merit. As the manual warns, not all 
children referred will necessarily be seriously 
disturbed, and not all disturbed children will be 
referred. However, even rating scales not so 
carefully designed as this have proven the value 
of systematic rating of pupil adjustment by 
teachers who have observed children over an 
extended period of time. The danger of such 
rating scales lies in their use without benefit of 
subsequent evaluation by psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists. It becomes too easy for teachers to 
label children, and this needs to be guarded 
against. 

The scale consists of 11 areas of adjustment 
to be assigned ratings of from A (good) through 
E (poor) and one item dealing with physical 
handicaps. A system of weighted scoring is 
used. The authors suggest referral of the lowest 
quarter or third of the class, depending upon 
the availability of therapeutic services. A valid- 
ity study is now being conducted. Results of 
this study are promised in forthcoming editions 
of the manual. 

If used with appropriate safeguards, this scale 
can have value for the improvement of child 
referral procedures. It should not be used alone 
for personality evaluation. 


[103] 
X*SAQS Chicago Q Sort. College and adults; 1956- 
57; 1 form (no date) ; no data on reliability ; $2 per set 
of 10 record sheets (56), 10 profiles (57), cards (no 
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date), and manual ('56); $3 per 50 record sheets; $3 
per 50 profiles; postage extra; (15-20) minutes; Ray- 
mond Corsini; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


REFERENCES 
r. Corsint, Raymonp J. “Multiple Predictors of Marital 


Happiness.” Marriage & amily Living 18:240-2 Ag s. * 
2. Corsin, RAvMOND J. “Understanding and Similarity in 

Marriage.” J’ Abn & Social Psychol 52:327-32 My "56. * (PA 

31:4536) 

WituiaMm SrEPHENSON, Consulting Psycholo- 

gist, 20 Brookside Drive, Greenwich, Connecti- 

cut. 

"This is a set of 5o personal adjectives, such as 
“original,” “high-strung,” “sarcastic,” and “ex- 
citable,” to be sorted so as to describe one’s self 
or other people. In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
SAQS provides a straightforward introductory 
pack. The instructions are clear and construc- 
tive. Minor improvements might be made; for 
example, it scarcely seems necessary to have 
“sensitive” and “insensitive” together in the 
same pack, 

The author suggests that his set of adjectives 
should not be expected to have general validity. 
What, then, is to give the SAQS scientific 
value? Its author suggests a wide range of uses 
for the pack: personality study, marital coun- 
seling, and job prediction, for example. These 
are important areas of psychological concern. 
One may ask, therefore, what is there about 
these adjectives that gives them scientific value ? 
The author, we suppose, could answer in two 
or three different ways. 

First, he has chosen the adjectives from seven 
personality areas (life style, intelligence, social 
sensitivity, emotional stability, dominance, ac- 
tivity, and mood), and, for this reason, the pack 
presumably has a certain implied general valid- 
ity. That is, it can generate explanations of facts 
which, at face value, most psychologists might 
accept. Next, some data are provided in the 
form of percentile “profiles” for husband-wife 
Q sort correlations. However, the data are for 
only a few husband and wife combinations and 
are not norms in any sense. Third, reference is 
made to two papers by the author (r, 2) deal- 
ing with the use of the adjectives in marital 
counseling. For psychologists interested in such 
counseling, the pack, used in conjunction with 
these published papers, would no doubt be of 
some interest. 

But, aside from these three indications of 
some validity, what justifies publication of a 
pack of adjectives such as SAQS? Is general 
validity at issue? Are norms and “profiles” nec- 
essary? Since this instrument is likely to be the 


forerunner of other standard packs of Q cards, 
such questions need to be discussed. It would 
seem to the reviewer that if a psychologist has 
a good theory, general validity is not what he is 
looking for, at least not general validity in the 
form of norms or similar kinds of data. He is 
more likely to want to test his theory in con- 
crete situations, to explain what is going on, for 
example, between a particular husband and wife 
under conditions of. marital stress. The focus 
might be on some fascinating dynamic relation- 
ships that the theory, and its operational use by 
way of the Q pack, had brought to light. With- 
out such a theoretical basis, even a rag and bone 
merchant could put together 50 adjectives and 
suggest that by correlating data for husbands 
and wives, information would be obtained which, 
suitably percentiled, would—well, what? 

It is important, therefore, for the author of 
a pack of O cards to offer some account of the 
instrument’s theoretical implications for the 
purposes for which it is recommended. If the 
theoretical basis is interesting and suitably ex- 
emplified, there would usually be little need to 
ask questions about general validity, or to give 
profiles or other norm-implying tables. But, at 
face value, there is really nothing to suggest that 
these particular cards will serve cogently in mar- 
ital counseling, job selection, or personality 
study, If they will, we would all be very inter- 
ested to know how they do it and why they work. 
Of course, any clever psychologist versed in dy- 
namic theory and knowing the person doing the 
Q sort could suitably interpret it. Even in this 
case, however, one would like to know what 
there is in these adjectives that is peculiarly in- 
teresting for projective purposes. 

Thus, it would seem to be incumbent upon 
authors of packs of O cards to elaborate on any 
theory they involve in their cards, and to sug- 
gest how the theory is to be used to help the psy- 
chologist find his way about in the facts the tech- 
nique reveals. The S4QS Chicago Q Sort 
would be acceptable for student training pur- 
poses and for illustrating methods of O sorting 
and correlation. Wider use would require much 


more in the way of theoretical involvement to 
warrant it, 


CLIFFORD H. SWENSEN, JR., Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

This test has been made available “for general 
experimental research use” because (according 
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to the author): (a) it is a convenient instru- 
ment; (b) it has unusual item characteristics ; 
and (c) what is already known about its char- 
acteristics indicates that it is useful. The au- 
thor's first claim is undoubtedly justified. The 
test can be given quite easily and quickly, and 
the correlation of one Q sort with another is 
accomplished quite rapidly by using the scoring 
form and correlation chart provided. However, 
the latter two justifications are not quite so ap- 
parent. Presumably the items are unusual in that 
they consist of words rather than sentences, and 
in that the words are familiar to most adults, 
unambiguous, unstereotyped, and representa- 
tive of "seven major areas or 'factors' of per- 
sonality." The author does not provide an ex- 
plicit statement of how the words were selected. 
Neither does he indicate to what the seven fac- 
tors of personality according to which he has 
classified the words are related. The test itself 
was derived from Stephenson's better known 
work with Q sorts, and is apparently intended 
as a shorter, more convenient method of getting 
at these same factors. The justification concern- 
ing what is already known about the test's char- 
acteristics is partially supported by evidence. 

The manual cites two studies in which high 
agreement between husbands and wives in the 
sorts is related to marital happiness. However, 
no evidence relating the results of the sorts to 
personality factors is presented. In fairness to 
the author, it should be pointed out that he states 
that the test should probably not be thought of 
as having general validity, but as being valid for 
particular purposes. By particular purposes he 
presumably means research rather than diagnos- 
tic purposes. 

Test-retest reliabilities of .81 for 27 college 
women and .79 for 31 college men are reported 
with a one week interval between administra- 
tions. Reliability studies with larger and more 
heterogeneous samples would be preferable. 

The author presents 10 tables of norms for 
the intercorrelations between various kinds of 
sorts. One of these is the correlation between the 
individual's sort for Self and for Ideal Self. 
"The remaining nine are various types of corre- 
lations between the sorts of husbands and wives. 
These nine are based upon 20 or more married 
couples. The norms for the Self-Ideal Self sort 
are based upon 40 college students. No addi- 
tional information about the samples is pro- 
vided. It would be desirable to have norms based 
upon larger and more heterogeneous samples, 


and the manual should present more detailed 
information concerning the samples upon which 
the present norms are based. No indication of 
the significance of high or low intercorrelations 
is given, with the exception of the previously 
mentioned studies, Such information would be 
highly desirable, as would norms and validation 
data for other kinds of intercorrelations among 
sorts, and information concerning how the test 
was constructed. 

One other minor criticism should be noted. 
The words are presented on very small cards 
that are rather difficult to handle. It would be a 
little easier to sort and score the cards if they 
were about twice their present size. 

The test appears to be an easily administered 
research instrument, but of unknown validity 
for other purposes. 


[ 104] 
*SRA Junior Inventory. Grades 4-8; 1951-57; prob- 
lems checklist; 5 scores: school, home, myself, people, 
health (Form A), general (Form S) ; 2 forms; Form S 
is an extensive revision of Form A rather than a paral- 
lel form; postage extra; H. H. Remmers and Robert 
H. Bauernfeind; Science Research Associates. * 
@) FORM A. 1951; separate answer pads must be used; 
$9.80 per 20 tests; $2.15 per 20 answer pads; $1.20 per 
20 pupil profile leaflets ('51); 75€ per specimen set; 
(40) minutes. 
b) FORM S, REVISED EDITION. 1955-57; test (57) ; man- 
ual (57) ; $2 per 20 tests; $1.05 per 20 profiles ('57) ; 
50€ per specimen set; (45) minutes. 
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1. BAuEnNrEIND, Rosert H., The Development of a Needs 
and Problems Inventory for Elementary School Children. Doc- 
tor's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 1951. 

2. RamwovircH, Vivian, The Construction and Validation 
of a Basic Difficulty Index for the SRA Junior Inventory. 
Master’s thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 1953. 

3. Nixon, Warren Winters. The Science Research Associ- 
ates Junior Inventory: A Validity Study. Doctor's field study, 
Colorado State College of Education (Greeley, Colo.), 1954. 
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(Lafayette, Ind.), 1958. (DA 19:354) 


Warren R. BALLER, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, The University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Form S of this needs and problems checklist 
is a thoroughly revised edition of Form A 
(1951), and, as such, retains the desirable fea- 
tures of its predecessor while benefiting from 
changes which experience with the earlier form 
suggested. The wording of the items appears to 
be well suited to the aim of presenting children's 
problems in the form in which they recognize 
and express them. The words "I want," "I 
wish,” “I need,” “I am," “I would like," or their 
negatives introduce all but a small percentage 
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of the items. The reading level of the statements 
is consistent with the grade level involved. 

A matter which gave the authors some con- 
cern in their interpretation of responses to the 
earlier form was the difficulty of determining 
differences in strength of feeling. This difficulty 
has been resolved to a considerable extent in 
Form S. Three response boxes of different 
sizes are provided for each item. The checking 
of the big box means “Big Problem" ; the mid- 
dle sized box is for indicating a “Middle-Sized 
Problem" ; the little box is for a "Little Prob- 
lem." The Fourth response choice, a circle, is 
to be checked to indicate no problem. The dif- 
ferentially-sized response box method for de- 
termining intensity of feeling is a particularly 
noteworthy development. 

As one approach to interpretation, the authors 
suggest the identification of the areas in which 
a child's major interests and problems lie, and 
the differential comparison of scores in the sev- 
eral areas. For this purpose they suggest that 
values of 3, 2, and 1, respectively, be given to 
big-, middle-sized-, and small-box responses. A 
pupil profile based on national norms for each 
of the five problem areas is provided for depict- 
ing the resulting scores. The use of the profile 
chart with a problems checklist will be looked 
upon with some misgivings by numerous coun- 
seling psychologists and others who do not con- 
sider that interpretation based on a system of 
norms contributes to the best use of such an in- 
strument. For one thing, the existence of the 
profile chart is an invitation to rate (i.e., score) 
pupil responses—a dubious practice when it is 
associated with the search for important pupil 
problems and interests. The authors' suggestion 
that each area of responses may prove to be 
interpretable “as a ‘psychological test score’ " 
will meet with resistance from persons who 
deem the functions of inventories and tests to 
be basically different. 

Tn addition, in spite of evidence of the statisti- 
cal reliability of the area classifications of re- 
sponses, there remains the bothersome ques- 
tion of whether some “unlikes” have not been 
grouped together in such a way as to cast doubt 
on the meaning of profile scores. Some items in 
a given area appear to relate to problems; oth- 
ers in the same area seem best to be described 
as interests. The authors use the two terms. As 
a result, it is difficult to see what the area score 
for school, for example, means with both these 
kinds of items contributing to it. 


There also seems to be room for serious 
doubt about whether the same profile score for 
different pupils will convey reasonably com- 
parable indications of problems in view of the 
different point-value compositions that are pos- 
sible. Conceivably, one pupil might rank high on 
a given area by checking many small boxes, 
while another pupil could receive the same score 
by checking a small number of large boxes. The 
criticism would seem all the more justified in 
light of the fact that the authors disregard en- 
tirely small box checking when they compute 
frequencies of scores for the invoicing of a 
class as a whole. 

As another aid to interpretation, selected 
items have been grouped, on the basis of content 
analysis, into eight categories: Reading Prob- 
lems, Curriculum Planning and Teaching Meth- 
ods, Identifying Potential Drop-Outs, Health 
Problems, Relationships with Older Young- 
sters, Relationships with Adults, Personal Ad- 
justment, and Objective Interests and Prob- 
lems. The manual makes it clear that these are 
suggestive and tentative groupings. As such, 
they should have real value for the purpose of 
enlisting the interest of school nurses, attend- 
ance officers, curriculum specialists, and others 
in data that might point the way to desirable 
changes in school practices and policies. 

Among the numerous good features of the 
inventory are the unusually complete set of di- 
rections and the inclusion in the manual of sev- 
eral suggestions as to how the instrument may 
be used. Professional workers who take the 
pains to read these suggestions carefully will 
be likely to plan for important activities which 
they otherwise would not have thought about. 
Finally, there is much about the inventory that 
points to its potential usefulness in important 
research. The authors are to be commended for 
suggesting a number of possibilities for fur- 
ther refinement of the instrument and for stud- 
ies into various phases of curriculum improve- 
ment and improvement of pupil personnel serv- 
ices in which the inventory might advantage- 
ously be used. 


J Consult Psychol 21:282 Je 57. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * The revised form is clearly an im- 
provement. It also continues to show the merits 
which characterized the earlier version —the 
good scope of technical information provided 


in the manual, and the modesty of the suggested 
interpretations, 
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J Counsel Psychol 4:328-9 w "57. Laurence 
Siegel. * 'To the extent that this inventory will 
be used by teachers and counselors as an evalu- 
ational tool for the purpose of stimulating dis- 
cussions with students, it will serve a very use- 
ful purpose. It is doubtful, however, that the 
Junior Inventory, in its present form, deserves 
the refinements of scoring and profile analysis 
also suggested by the authors. The statistical 
rationale underlying the development of this in- 
ventory is simply too weak to justify the deriva- 
tion and interpretation of "scores" for the five 
subscales. Considered as an evaluational check- 
list rather than as a measuring instrument, the 
Junior Inventory possesses tremendous poten- 
tial for application. The items in the inventory 
are phrased in the youngsters' jargon since most 
of these items were extracted from *My Prob- 
lems” essays written by elementary school chil- 
dren. The format of the booklet is ingenious in 
providing a readily comprehensible system for 
rating each of the self-descriptive statements as 
a “big problem,” “middle-sized problem,” “little 
problem” or “not a problem.” By and large, the 
manual is well written and will be understand- 
able to persons who might be required to ad- 
minister the inventory in the absence of any 
specialized training in testing procedures. * 
There is little doubt that the perceptive teacher, 
and counselor, will gain much in the way of use- 
ful information about individual pupils by 
studying their replies to specific items. Analysis 
of group responses to specific items (i.e., prob- 
lems) may provide a sound basis for evaluat- 
ing the school’s success in achieving nonaca- 
demic objectives and may well stimulate class- 
room discussions constituting a mental hygiene 
program at the elementary school level. These 
are, however, the limits of application of the 
Junior Inventory. Statistical considerations... 
prohibit proper interpretations of scores on the 
five subscales. The starting point for develop- 
ment of clusters or subscales within the Junior 
Inventory rested upon the frequently used pro- 
cedure whereby provisional clusters are hy- 
pothesized and items are grouped into these pro- 
visional clusters for the purpose of deriving 
subscores. The allocations of items is then veri- 
fied by correlating every item with every pro- 
visional subscale. The resultant item-cluster 
correlations normally dictate the removal of 
certain items and the reassignment of others. 
Unfortunately this procedure was aborted in the 
development of the Junior Inventory. The em- 


pirical portion of the item analysis was not 
iterated because the authors somehow estab- 
lished a rationale which prevented the expected 
mobility of items. This rationale is not clarified 
in the manual, but it is quite obvious that cer- 
tain clusters were permitted to retain items 
which did not correlate substantially with the 
rest of the subscale! The “Myself” cluster, for 
example, contains at least one item with a 0.00 
correlation. How many such items were re- 
tained to contaminate the subscales is not dis- 
cussed in the manual. Furthermore, a usual pro- 
cedure in this type of analysis is to retain only 
those items which correlate significantly with 
one or perhaps two of the subscales. The mag- 
nitudes of intercorrelations between the sub- 
scales are sufficiently high to indicate that the 
Junior Inventory contains many items which 
correlate with several subscales. In fact, the au- 
thors’ contentions that the intercorrelations be- 
tween the five areas “....are satisfactorily low to 
justify treating each area as an independent 
measure” is probably untenable. These intercor- 
relations range between .39 and .77 with a me- 
dian value of .52. Although the data were not 
factor analyzed, it is probable that one general 
factor would account for a large portion of the 
total variance. And two factors, combining the 
“School” and “Home” clusters and the “My- 
self” and “People” clusters would probably re- 
move virtually all of the variance. Thus, the 
data now available on the Junior Inventory do 
not justify computation of the five subscores 
advocated in the manual. Furthermore, since 
predictive validities have not yet been demon- 
strated, it is unlikely that one would want to 
score the inventory anyway. The Junior Inven- 
tory is a valuable supplement to general evalua- 
tional techniques in the area of personality at 
the elementary school level. When considered 
in this light, it has excellent potential. It is un- 
likely, however, that it can be treated as a multi- 
scored measuring instrument at the present 
time. 


For a review by Dwight L. Arnold of Form 
A, see 4:90. 
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SRA Youth Inventory. Grades 7-12; 1949-56; prob- 
lems checklist; 9 scores: school, future, myself, people, 
home, dates and sex, health, general, basic difficulty ; 
IBM; 2 forms; Form S is an extensive revision of Form 
A rather than a parallel form; 75é per specimen set; 
postage extra; (30-40) minutes; H. H. Remmers, Ben- 
jamin Shimberg, and Arthur J. Drucker (manual for 
Form A) ; Science Research Associates. * 
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4) FORM A. 1049-53; listed as Forms AH and AM in 
publisher's catalog; IBM; 1 form ('49) ; manual, sec- 
ond edition ('53) ; technical supplement ('53) ; separate 
answer sheets or pads must be used ; $9.80 per 20 tests ; 
$4.50 per 100 IBM answer sheets; $2.15 per 20 hand 
scoring answer pads; $2.50 per set of machine scoring 
stencils ; 50¢ per hand scoring basic difficulty key ; $1.20 
per 20 profile leaflets (50) for students in grades 7-10; 
$1.20 per 20 profile leaflets ('49) for students in grades 
9-12. 

b) roRM s. 1955; only test booklet available. 
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XThe Science Research Temperament Scale. 
Grades 12-16 and adults; 1955; title on test is The 
S.R.T. Scale; Form A; mimeographed manual [’55] ; 
$3 per 50 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be purchased 
to obtain manual) ; postage extra; (10-30) minutes; 
William C, Kosinar ; Psychometric Affiliates. * 
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Joun D. Bracx, President, Consulting Psy- 
chologists Press, Inc., Palo Alto, California; 
and Director, Counseling and Testing Services, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
"The ludicrous appearance of this test, which 
among other things is embellished with a hide- 
ous border reminiscent of a cheap premium 
certificate, may lead some subjects to think it 
must be a gag. A glance at the manual, which 
does similar violence to the most rudimentary 
esthetic and reproduction standards, scarcely 
dispels this impression. Only by reading the 


manual is one reassured that the SRT Scale is 
a serious attack on an important psychological 
problem. 

The scale was developed “to aid in the identi- 
fication of personality traits that are associated 
with research productivity." It is a 1-page test 
consisting of 37 different adjectives descrip- 
tive of human behavior presented in 42 pairs 
roughly equated for social desirability. Subjects 
check which of each pair of adjectives best de- 
scribes them. The score is based on responses 
which successfully discriminated between the 
top and the bottom 10 per cent of a group of 310 
research workers objectively ranked for pro- 


ductivity in research. The 4-page mimeo- 
graphed manual provides an adequate summary 


of the limited data available. Decile norms are 
given for four male groups ranging in size from 
20 to 310, and, oddly enough, for two sub- 
groups: the most and the least productive of 
the 310 scientists. 

The author quite properly points out that the 
scale “is more discriminative at its two extremes 
rather than in its middle range." Tt is interest- 
ing to note that there is almost roo per cent 
overlap among the distributions of research 
workers, college students, and "average" high 
school students, and that the means of these 
groups are virtually identical. In other words, 
the scale does not discriminate between research 
workers and other people. Its usefulness, there- 
fore, would appear to be confined to evaluations 
of men engaged in research work or persons 
seeking to enter it, Unfortunately, from the 
data presented, it does not appear to contribute 
materially to such evaluations. 

Correlation. of the scale with productivity 
scores of 310 research workers, including the 
ones on which item selection was based, is given 
as .28, which "is underestimative (sic) because 
of some curvilinearity in the scatterplot." Two 
cross validation studies yielded rank order cor- 
relations of .26 and -36—correlations which, 
because of the small n's involved are significant 
only when considered jointly. The author can- 
didly acknowledges that SRT scores accounted 
for only 7 to 13 per cent of the variance in pro- 
ductivity ratings of the scientists, which is cer- 
tainly disappointing in a test designed for that 
specific function. If the author could demon- 
strate that in combination with other predictive 
measures the SRT appreciably increases multi- 
ple correlations, this disappointment might be 
ameliorated, Test-retest reliability (time inter- 
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val not reported) is given as .76, which is also 
discouraging. One wonders if the item pool is 
too limited or too heavily weighted with a few 
items. The entire score actually depends on 18 
adjectives; the three most frequently scored 
(imaginative, self-confident, and impulsive) 
contribute 15 of the possible 42 points on the 
scale. 

As a research tool for investigating the per- 
sonalities of research scientists, the SRT Scale 
probably has less to offer than a good adjective 
checklist with a larger repertory of descriptive 
words, although the forced choice technique is 
an interesting contribution. As a tool for selec- 
tion, the scale's mediocre showing on the valid- 
ity studies reported makes it of dubious value. 
In basic conception, the test seems sound and 
the author's work appears to have been care- 
fully done. Considerably more validation and 
refinement is required, however, before publi- 
cation of this test can be justified. 


Dav R. Sauxpzns, Research Associate, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 

According to its manual, this instrument was 
developed "to aid in the identification of per- 
sonality traits that are associated with research 
productivity." It yields a single score, based on 
all of the 42 forced choice items included in the 
form, and is reported by the author to have a 
test-retest reliability of .76 for a sample of grad- 
uate and undergraduate students. Since such a 
group is, if anything, more heterogeneous with 
respect to "research productivity" than the 
groups to which this instrument would most 
naturally be applied, this reliability figure must 
be treated as an upper bound on the reliability 
that would be attained in a practical application. 
Thus, from the point of view of reliability, we 
are forced to be exceedingly cautious in inter- 
preting any but the most extreme scores that 
may be earned by individuals. 

There is evidence for the validity of scores 
on this scale which is of unquestionable statisti- 
cal significance, but not of much practical sig- 
nificance. Statistical significance is readily 
achieved, as in this case, by carrying out valida- 
tion and cross validation studies on relatively 
large samples. However, the manual states that 
“performance on the scale on cross validation 
accounted for 7% to 13% of the variance in 
scientific and technical productivity.” This 
would be an acceptable degree of validity only if 


there were a tremendous pool of talent from 
which we could select only the most extreme 
individuals, and only if we were quite uncon- 
cerned by the number of truly talented individ- 
uals who would not be selected. Such seems 
hardly to be the case. 

In summary, in view of both the scantiness 
of the available data on the scale and the failure 
of even the data reported in the manual to jus- 
tify its application to practical situations, we 
can only advise that its use be restricted to situ- 
ations in which the scores earned by individuals 
genuinely do not count. 
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*Security-Insecurity Inventory. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1945-52; title on test is The S-I Inventory; 1 
form ('52); $3 per 25 tests; 256 per scoring stencil 
and manual ('52) ; 50€ per specimen set; cash orders 
postpaid; (15-25) minutes; A. H. Maslow, E. Birsh, 
I. Honigmann, F. McGrath, A. Plason, and M. Stein; 
[Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc.]. * 
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Netson G. Hanawatt, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Douglass College, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The S-I Inventory is a product of Maslow's 
research program which earlier produced the 
Social Personality Inventory for College 
Women; although the two tests are uncorre- 
lated by design, they are nevertheless related to 
each other. Specificially, the test arose from 
Maslow's clinical and theoretical research in 
emotional security. Security-insecurity is a 
global concept or, as Maslow expresses it, a 
syndrome, more precisely defined by 14 sub- 
syndromes which were judged on the basis of 
clinical experience to be a part of the generic 
concept. Table 1 in the manual lists these sub- 
syndromes in terms of both security and in- 
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security. However, there is no delusion on the 
part of the author that these are pure factors, 
for he thinks of the generic syndrome and the 
subsyndromes as fitting into each other like a 
nest of cubes.* 

The purpose of the test is to measure feelings 
of security, judged by Maslow to be one of the 
most important determinants of mental health, 
if not synonymous with it, and to discover some- 
thing about the individual variables which make 
up the syndrome of security-insecurity. On 
this basis he recommends its use by institutions 
as a general survey test to single out cases of 
neurotic tendencies, maladjustment, conflict, 
suicidal tendencies, etc. How successful the test 
would be for such a screening purpose is not 
known; at least this reviewer has found no 
published study where it has been evaluated in 
this respect. Until such studies are available, it 
would be advisable to use a test of better known 
limitations such as the Cornell Index or Bell's 
Adjustment Inventory for screening purposes. 

Maslow makes a number of statements about 
the relationship of S-I and self-esteem which 
are interesting if they can be substantiated. In 
the manual he says that "a person testing low 
in S-I and also testing low in self-esteem will 
almost certainly express his neurotic tendencies 
in a more passive fashion, e.g., schizoid tenden- 
cies, withdrawal, fantasy, inhibition. But a per- 
son scoring equally low on S-I and scoring high 
in self-esteem will rather be compensating, over- 
aggressive, and dominating.” Elsewhere! he 
says that “in Jews there is a tendency to be 
simultaneously high in self-esteem and low in 
security, while in Catholic women we find 
often low self-esteem joined with high se- 
curity.” Are these clinical hunches or are 
they statements based upon a systematic study ? 
Maslow does not say. At any rate, there are 
some interesting research possibilities suggested 
in the interaction of these two tests. 

Gough (4) demonstrated that a simple count- 
ing of the insecure answers was practically as 
good as Maslow’s original weighted scoring. 
Maslow adopted Gough's system ; consequently, 
scoring is now easy and speedy. This change in 
scoring system has resulted in a little confusion 
in the literature because the chief article de- 
scribing the test (3) is written in terms of the 
old scoring where a high score indicated secur- 
ity. Gough found the S-I test to be unrelated to 
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intelligence, academic performance, or socio- 
economic status in his high school senior group. 
In comparing S-I with the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, Gough found the 
highest correlation to be with the psychasthenic 
scale, which also correlates with the usual per- 
sonality inventory. Maslow reports correlations 
of .68 and .58 with the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule and the neurotic tendency score on 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory, respec- 
tively. Another line of research is suggested in 
Gough's finding that femininity in the boy is 
more damaging to security feeling than mascu- 
linity in the girl, and that security feeling in the 
girl is more vulnerable to hypochondriacal com- 
plaints than it is in the boy. In an unpublished 
study, the reviewer found a correlation of only 
20 (n = 61, college girls) between S-I and 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Test results. Appar- 
ently, emotionally immature as well as mature 
people can feel secure. 

The S-I test was very carefully constructed. 
In the description of the test (3), 11 attempted 
controls which follow good test construction 
principles are listed. Items were eliminated 
which in actual testing revealed sex, religious, 
self-esteem, or age differences, and the number 
of items representing the different subsyn- 
dromes was equalized as far as possible. Also, 
the items indicating security were equally di- 
vided between “yes” and “no” answers. An item 
analysis was made at several stages in the con- 
struction of the test to improve differentiation 
of secure and insecure people. The final 75 items 
were selected from over 300 used at various 
stages in construction of the test. 

The reliability of the test is satisfactory. The 
validity, however, is not well established. Mas- 
low depended heavily upon the clinical nature 
of the construction Process as evidence for its 
validity. Of 177 college students who took the 
test, 88 per cent said that it was either a fairly 
accurate or an extremely accurate measure of 
their feeling of security. Maslow also cites his 
own experience with tested people, both in and 
out of the clinic, as evidence for its validity. 
The reviewer and some of his students have 
done some unpublished validity studies (1958) 
which are briefly reported here. à 

In two independent studies test scores of 
college girls were correlated with ratings of a 
house chairman. (a senior selected by the col- 
lege administration as being especially qualified 
to be in charge of a house containing about 20 
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girls). Each house chairman was instructed to 
rate only those girls she knew well. The rank 
correlation coefficients (rho) were .63 (n = 25) 
and .50 (n = 20). The respective median scores 
were 19 and 15.5. In another study 26 college 
girls rated themselves on security-insecurity 
and had two friends rate them. Self-ratings and 
test scores correlated .51, but average ratings 
of the two friends and test scores correlated 
only .24. However, the correlation between the 
ratings of friend A and friend B was only .50, 
and that between self-rating and average friend 
rating, .45. Obviously the friends' ratings on 
security-insecurity did not mean much. In a 
small class of six girls which met in the re- 
viewer's office for two semesters, and which 
became sort of a little club, the girls' average 
rankings of each other on security-insecurity 
and test scores showed almost perfect agree- 
ment, with only ranks 5 and 6 being reversed. 
Self-rating and test scores of this group of ad- 
vanced psychology majors correlated .80. It is 
quite clear that the better the rater, and the bet- 
ter the rater knows the person rated, the higher 
the correlation between the rating and the test 
score. In all of the above ratings, the rater was 
given a mimeographed sheet with Maslow's 14 
subsyndromes fully reproduced. At the bottom 
of the page was a linear rating scale with seven 
verbal descriptive categories running from 
“very secure” to “very insecure." The rater was 
instructed to indicate with a tic the appropriate 
place on the scale for the S. 

Two other studies were made: one in a cor- 
rectional home for girls and the other in a 
school for the deaf. Both of these groups were 
found to be quite insecure, as was predicted. 
The median scores were 37 and 36 with stand- 
ard deviations of 12.7 and 9.1, respectively. Cor- 
relations with the teachers’ ratings of security 
were positive but not significant. It is doubtful 
whether teachers know many of their students 
well enough to make a meaningful rating of 
security feeling. 

The S-I Inventory is a very carefully con- 
structed test in a very important area of human 
adjustment. The reliability is satisfactory, and 
the validity is about as good as can be expected. 
The means and standard deviations were quite 
stable in the five samples which were drawn 
from Douglass College students; they com- 
pared favorably with those reported by Maslow 
for college students. The precautions listed by 
the author in the manual should be studied 


carefully by anyone using the test. Its chief use 
at present would appear to be as a research tool 
and as an aid in the understanding of an in- 
dividual in a counseling situation. 


Harotp Wessrer, Associate Research Psy- 
chologist, Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. 

This instrument was constructed by item se- 
lection based on responses of subjects known to 
be either secure or insecure, according to "the 
clinical criteria" of the late 1930's. A large num- 
ber of persons were studied by means of inter- 
views and autobiographies, which enabled the 
author to identify those who were either secure 
or insecure. After several years of this study it 
was possible to construct a preliminary test, 
composed of 349 items to be responded to by 
“Yes,” “No,” or “?” which was administered 
to 500 college students. The students who, ac- 
cording to their total test scores, were most se- 
cure and most insecure were interviewed ; fur- 
ther validation work was undertaken; and the 
best 130 items were retained as a second test. 
This second test was administered to over 1,000 
students, and after further analysis a final test 
of 75 items was obtained, the split-half reliabil- 
ity of which was .93. 

The analysis which preceded the final test in- 
cluded procedures which minimized response 
bias, eliminated differences due to age, sex, re- 
ligion, and, to a limited extent, culture, and bal- 
anced the test so that the 14 descriptive aspects 
of “the generalized unitary concept of security” 
would each be represented by approximately 
equal numbers of items. 

Better than average data concerning reliabil- 
ity and validity are presented in the manual. It 
is likely that total score reliability shrinks more 
for new samples than is contended in the au- 
thors’ interpretation; however, the reliability 
is likely in most cases to remain in the high .80’s, 
which, considering the brevity of the test and 
the complexity of what is measured, is high 
enough for most purposes. 

Some limitations, all of which are mentioned 
in the manual, may be noted. Accuracy of scores 
depends upon both the honesty of subjects and 
the adequacy of their self-knowledge. The con- 
cept, or construct, of security underlying the 
test was altered in order to reduce the correla- 
tion with another test developed by the same 
authors for measuring self-esteem in college 
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women. The test measures a trait similar to 
those measured (probably less well) by numer- 
ous other instruments, some of which are men- 
tioned in the manual. Finally, obtained distribu- 
tions are skewed so that a disproportionate 
number of subjects receive low (secure) scores ; 
for such a carefully constructed test the impli- 
cations of this could be important for personality 
theory, but the authors attempt no explanation. 

On the positive side it may be said immedi- 
ately that it is doubtful that there are other per- 
sonality tests the authors of which have exer- 
cised such great care to insure item validity. The 
test can be recommended without reservations 
as a valid measure of security-insecurity, as this 
trait is described by the authors, 


[108] 
Self-Analysis Inventory. Adults; 1045; title on test 
is "How'n I Doin'?"; interviewing aid for locating 
maladjustment in 37 problem areas; 1 form; no data 
on reliability and validity; $3.40 per 25 tests; 85¢ per 
specimen set; postpaid; (30-60) minutes; Harry J. 
Baker; Public School Publishing Co. * 


Warren R. BALLER, Professor of Educational 
` Psychology, The University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 

The Self-Analysis Inventory consists of a 
12-page booklet of 148 items, a record blank, a 
handbook of suggestions for the use of the in- 
ventory, and separate leaflets of remedial sug- 
gestions applicable, respectively, to each of 37 
problem areas into which the inventory items 
have been divided. 

In the handbook the author has strongly em- 
phasized the desirability of using the inventory 
as an interviewing aid rather than as a method 
of measurement. Many of the items of the in- 
strument appear to be well suited to such a use: 
to furnish “leads....which become the basis for 
personal interview.” For the most part, the 
problem areas covered are those with which a 
well planned personal interview with a young 
adult would be expected to deal. They include 
matters of health, and attitudes related thereto; 
experiences and attitudes pertaining to home; 
problems of growing up, marriage, peer rela- 
tionships, and recreation; numerous aspects of 
self-appraisal; “serious personality problems” 
stemming from worry, fear, and the like; and 
miscellaneous other matters related to citizen- 
ship, school, vocations, and social interests. 

As an interviewing aid, the inventory would 
seem not to suffer because of the absence of 
precise norms and evidence of validity and re- 


liability. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
author went to considerable lengths in the hand- 
book to suggest schemes for interpretation 
which, to be trustworthy, would have to be sub- 
jected to more validation than is in evidence, 
Anyone who uses these schemes now is taking a 
precarious step in the interpretation of data. 

Specifically, the reviewer is skeptical of the 
4-point scale under which responses to the in- 
ventory are classified : destructive, detrimental, 
doubtful, desirable. The a priori judgment that 
the response “being very tall makes me uncom- 
fortable” should be classified as destructive, 
rather than detrimental or just doubtful, is not 
convincing in the absence of evidence from item 
analysis. And the classification of this response 
under the same heading with “I have a bad 
reputation for cruelty" begs even more for item 
analysis. For the user to go through the opera- 
tion of transferring responses from the inven- 
tory booklet to the record blank only to arrive 
at a product (classification) of dubious validity 
may be worse than a waste of time; it may be 
misleading as a step in the interviewing process. 
To take a further step recommended by the au- 
thor—totalling the number of responses in each 
classification to arrive at a sort of diagnostic 
profile—appears to be additionally risky busi- 
ness. The user of the inventory probably will do 
well to proceed cautiously with interpretation 
based on total scores or distributions of scores 
and to heed the author's suggestion that when 
normative data are needed the distribution of 
scores should be studied and "statistical tables 
developed accordingly." On the basis of these 
criticisms, the present reviewer would be much 
inclined to omit entirely the tise of the record 
blank and employ only the booklet of response 
items, thus avoiding the problems of normative 
interpretation sans norms. 

The claim is made in the handbook that the 
items of the instrument are presented in an order 
ranging from less serious to more serious prob- 
lems, thus facilitating favorable initial attitudes 
on the part of the respondent—with the attend- 
ant likelihood that the favorable attitude. will 
then persist throughout the marking of the in- 
ventory. Granting that it may be desirable to 
provide for this sort of progression from léss 
serious to more serious problems, the reviewer 
finds it difficult to discern any such arrangement 
among the items, Equally difficult to accept, 
without supporting. evidence, is the assertion 
that items 113 to 148 inclusive are less emo- 
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tionally toned than those preceding and that, 
since they are the later items, they will permit 
the respondent to finish "with the feeling he has 
just been expressing himself on his most recent 
years with their adult interests." Sample re- 
sponses from this section of the inventory are: 
"[ have always gotten by with poor ideals" 
(Item 118), “I get back at people by gossiping” 
(Item 121), *The foremen and supervisors find 
too much fault with me" (Item 147). 

The inventory has some favorable features. 
As stated earlier, there is in the booklet a wealth 
of interviewing items which should furnish 
valuable “leads” to follow-up procedures. The 
4-choice response scheme, which is aimed at 
getting evidence of intensity of feeling about 
each of the inventory items, is a commendable 
feature, Possibly equally good, if not better, 
results would follow from the use of four un- 
labeled boxes for checking—with, of course, ap- 
propriate rewording of the response items. 
Indeed it might be a thoroughly worthwhile re- 
search project to determine which of the two 
formats, the existing one or the one suggested, 
would pay better dividends. The title of the in- 
ventory booklet is intriguing. Whether it ap- 
peals to every user of the instrument or not, at 
least it represents a way of avoiding emotionally 
toned. wording on the cover page of an inter- 
viewing aid. 


Joun W. Gusrap, Professor of Psychology, 
and Director, University Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. 

Strictly speaking, this is mot a test. Rather, 
it is what its title suggests: a means for col- 
lecting subjects’ self descriptions. Its primary 
purpose, ‘according to the author, is to furnish 
the psychologist, psychiatrist, or personnel in- 
terviewer with information which will help him 
structure a subsequent interview. In certain re- 
spects it is like the Mooney Problem Check List. 

The inventory consists of 12 pages containing 
148 items. The items are assembled under 37 
topics ranging from physical health to morals 
and vocational problems. It was apparently in- 
tended to cover the entire range of human 
problems. No time limit is assigned; 30 to 60 
minutes are usually required to complete the 
form, Four choices are provided as alternatives 
in each item. This, the author feels, makes the 
inventory more true to life than the yes-no al- 


ternative situation, Alternatives within items 
are arranged randomly to reduce response bias. 

Scoring is done by tallying responses within 
topics under four headings : desirable, doubtful, 
deterimental, and destructive. Omitted items 
are to be noted and (perhaps) discussed with 
the client during the interview. Baker suggests, 
without much enthusiasm, that the items may be 
weighted from one to four and summed. He 
says, “Obviously well adjusted individuals will 
make much higher total scores than the poorly- 
adjusted on the Inventory." The reviewer won- 
ders whether the comma after "obviously" was 
omitted accidentally or intentionally. In either 
case, the conclusion is far from obviously cor- 
rect. 

"There are no norms presented, and the author 
seems to feel that, for most users, these are un- 
necessary. He does suggest that personnel work- 
ers may wish to develop norms for special cases. 
Others, however, will simply locate topics in 
which the subject has admitted to problems and 
use these as the basis for interviews. 

It is difficult to evaluate this instrument 
within the framework of tests. It is not a test. 
At the same time, the claims for its usefulness 
relate to problems which other test developers 
have had to face. Baker has not faced these, and 
this failure makes the utility of the instrument 
very suspect. 

He assumes, for instance, that well adjusted 
individuals will say that they have fewer prob- 
lems than will badly adjusted ones. Nearly 40 
years of research, beginning with the Wood- 
worth inventory, have demonstrated that this 
assumption simply does not hold. Several stud- 
ies have shown that normals will often confess 
to having more problems than will neurotics 
and psychotics. This being so, anyone who uses 
the Self-Analysis Inventory must face two 
problems: the false positives—normals who ad- 
mit to many problems, and the false negatives— 
disturbed individuals who deny that they have 
problems. The existence of these groups makes 
the usefulness of the inventory very question- 
able. 

There is literally no information given with 
respect to either the validity or the reliability 
of this instrument. Baker talks throughout 
about his successful experiences with the in- 
ventory, but this cannot be accepted as indicat- 
ing validity. In one place, he says, “The author's 
experience....has shown that the great majority 
of individuals rate themselves honestly and sin- 
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cerely on these types of inventories." This may 
or may not be true. Even if true, it is not the 
great majority with whom most interviewers 
are most concerned; it is those with problems 
who may also be the ones who choose to engage 
in dissimulation, conscious or unconscious. 

This inventory was designed as an instru- 
ment to aid the interviewer. Baker suggests that 
the interviewer look over the "scores" in the 
various problem areas and then decide whether 
and how much information should be given to 
the interviewee. If there are many problem 
areas, the interviewer must decide where to 
start. Most present day interviewers would feel 
uncomfortable about such a procedure, espe- 
cially if they were worried about problem areas 
which were not admitted to. In the absence of 
norms, it is difficult to decide what constitutes a 
critical score, one which indicates a problem in 
a given area. This further reduces the useful- 
ness of the inventory for its stated purpose. 

In Baker's defense, it must be pointed out 
that the inventory was developed in r945. A 
great deal has been learned since then about as- 
sessing personality. That was the year in which 
Meehl published his classical study of the K 
factor as a suppressor variable. Nevertheless, 
since the instrument remains on the market, its 
author and its publisher have the responsibility 
for keeping it up to date with respect to what is 
known about test development. This has not 
been done. 

The reviewer finds it difficult to conceive of 
a situation in which this instrument would be 
validly applicable in terms of its stated pur- 
poses. At best, it leaves the interviewer with 
most or all of his original task of finding out 
what the problems are; at worst, in the hands 
of an unskilled person, it could be dangerously 
misleading. Unless the Self-Analysis Inventory 
is brought up to date, it should be withdrawn 
from circulation and sale immediately. 
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XSelf-Perception Inventory: An Adjustment Sur- 
vey With Special Reference to the Speech Situa- 
tion. High school and college; 1940-54; formerly 
called Personal-Social Adjustment Inventory ; 8 scores : 
self-centered introversion, objective introversion, selí- 
centered extroversion, objective extroversion, self-cen- 
teredness, objectivity, introversion, extroversion; IBM ; 
1 form ('54); revised manual ('55) ; separate answer 
sheets must be used; 20€ per test; sé per IBM answer 
sheet; 5¢ per hand scoring answer sheet; 10¢ per hand 
scoring stencil; 20€ per manual (’55) ; postpaid; [45- 
50] minutes; Lawrence W. Miller and Elwood Murray ; 
University of Denver Bookstores. * 


C. R. Srroruer, Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

This 45-item, multiple choice, self-rating in- 
ventory is designed to measure the following 
tendencies: (a) self-centered introversion ; (b) 
objective introversion; (c) self-centered ex- 
troversion; and (d) objective extroversion. 
Through combination of these scores, separate 
ratings may also be computed on self-centered- 
ness, objectivity, introversion, and extrover- 
sion. The items relate, principally, to attitude 
toward, and behavior in, situations involving 
verbal communication. The inventory is de- 
signed primarily for use in improving adjust- 
ment to speech situations. 

The items were selected on the basis of their 
capacity to discriminate between the highest 
and lowest ro per cent of an unspecified popula- 
tion of college students. Split-half reliabilities 
for the four basic scales range from .81 to .87 
(n — 125). Percentile ranks are given for 423 
college students and, separately, for 484 high 
school students. 

Good agreement is reported between test 
scores of 160 students and ratings by them- 
selves and by teachers and clinicians on the per- 
sonality variables with which the test purports 
to deal. No information is provided on the pro- 
cedure by which these estimates of agreement 
were arrived at. Introversion and extroversion 
scores on this test correlate .37 and —.38, re- 
spectively, with scores on the introversion-ex- 
troversion scale of Bernreuter’s Personality In- 
ventory (n — 9o). F 

This test is vulnerable to the usual objections 
to self-rating inventories. The probability of 
contamination by the social desirability factor 
is high. However, disregarding the question of 
the meaningfulness of the scores, self-descrip- 
tive statements by the student may be of value 
to the speech teacher as a basis for instruction 
or counseling. 


[110] 
X*The Sherman Mental Impairment Test. Adults ; 
1955-37; 2 scores: letter finding, reaction time; 1 form 
[57] ; record blank ('57) ; no data on reliability for re- 
action time score; young adult norms only; $13.50 per 
100 tests; $4 per cards and manual C56) ; $7 per set 
of 3s bu oe ant manual; postpaid; specimen set 
not available; (10) minutes; M: ; 
Western Psychological Services, mmol TON men: 
REFERENCE 
1. SHERMAN, Murray H, “A Brief, jective Test for the 


Measurement of Mental Impai ne pu i 
285-96 Ap "5s. * (Ba aes J Generat Psychol 52: 
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D. RussELL Davis, Reader in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

The test material consists of 10 designs, each 
composed of a number of letters of the alphabet 
and random lines mixed together. Two scores 
are obtained for each design: the number of 
letters found by the subject, and the time elaps- 
ing before the first letter is identified. The 
standardisation is based on the sum total of all 
letters given (the letter finding score), and the 
sum total of "reaction" times (the reaction time 
score). 

The test has been standardised on young 
adults only. Both scores are claimed to distin- 
guish normal subjects and "general medical 
patients" from schizophrenics, schizoid person- 
alities, the organically impaired, and the mental 
defective. The letter finding score does not dis- 
tinguish between organics and schizophrenics 
or organics and mental defectives. The reaction 
time score distinguishes, although not highly 
reliably, between organics and mental defectives 
but not between organics and schizophrenics. 

The correlation between the letter finding 
score and intelligence is not significant in nor- 
mal subjects, but is of the order of .50 in the 
patient groups. Too few data are given to evalu- 
ate these findings. One may suspect that it is 
partly the result of the method of selecting the 
samples for the standardisation. The task is an 
easy one for normal subjects of average intel- 
ligence, and it is possible that intelligence level 
becomes of importance only when it is below 
average. In any event, it appears difficult to 
make allowances for the effects of intelligence. 
The effect of age is not known; it is likely to be 
relatively large. 

The test is likely to have little value in rou- 
tine clinical work because of the considerations 
above. At most it can help in deciding between 
normality and impairment from whatever cause, 
if the subject is young and of average or above 
average intelligence. 


WirLiAM ScmorikLD, Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Psychiatry, University of Min- 
nesola, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The author's rationale for this test is that it 
is a measure of mental flexibility, that is, “abil- 
ity to focus on two or more mental contents in 
an approximately simultaneous manner," and 
that loss of such flexibility is one index of men- 
tal impairment. The test consists of designs re- 


produced on cards. Each is composed of a num- 
ber of alphabetic letters and random lines mixed 
together to constitute a geometric design of 
varying complexity. One item, for example, is 
a square. The subject is required to identify as 
many letters of the alphabet as he can see in 
each design. The administrator’s instructions to 
the subject are given in the manual explicitly 
and adequately ; unfortunately, the administra- 
tor is encouraged to paraphrase these excellent 
formal instructions as he sees fit. There is no 
time limit. Two scores are recorded: the total 
number of letters identified on the ro test cards, 
and the sum of the reaction times (time from 
presentation of each card to identification of 
first letter) to the 10 cards. The author's claims 
of easy, simple administration and of quick, ob- 
jective scoring are satisfied. 

The test has been standardized exclusively 
on a sample of 214 young males, representing 
seven diagnostic groups (normals, general med- 
ical patients, schizophrenics, organics, defec- 
tives, schizoids, and emotionally unstable pa- 
tients). Ranges, medians, means, and standard 
deviations are reported for the two scores for 
all seven groups. Percentage overlap statistics 
for the various samples would better illustrate 
the limitations of this test as a single differenti- 
ating or diagnostic test. 

This test has the ever-sought advantages of 
speed, simplicity, and objectivity. It does show 
some relation to impairment of mental function, 
Its simple nature and limited range of difficulty, 
plus the absence of data on the precise relation- 
ship of scores to degree of impairment, make 
its use as a solitary measure of intellectual in- 
efficiency inadvisable. It has promise for inclu- 
sion in a battery of other tests of different as- 
pects of mental function. 


[111] 

Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring 
Intellectual Impairment. Adults; 1939-46 ; formerly 
called Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale for Measuring 
Intellectual Impairment; 4 scores: vocabulary, abstrac- 
tions, total, conceptual quotient; 1 form ('39) ; manual 
(^46, identical with manual copyrighted in 1940 except 
for title) ; $2 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set; post- 
paid; 20(25) minutes; Walter C. Shipley; distributed 
by William U. Shipley, P.O. Box 39, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. * 


REFERENCES 
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26. SLATER, Patrick. “Scores of Different Types of Neu- 
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*Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. Ages 
16 and over ; 1049-57 ; title on test is 16 P.F.; also called 
The 16 P.F. Test; 16 or 17 scores: aloof vs. warm- 
outgoing (A), dull vs. bright (B), emotional vs. ma- 
ture (C), submissive vs. dominant (E), glum-silent vs. 
enthusiastic (F), casual vs. conscientious (G), timid 
vs. adventurous (H), tough vs. sensitive (1), trustful vs. 
suspecting (L), conventional vs. eccentric (M), simple 
vs. sophisticated (N), confident vs. insecure (O), con- 
servative vs. experimenting (Qr), dependent vs. self- 
sufficient (Q2), lax vs. controlled (Q3), stable vs. tense 
(Q4), motivational distortion scale (optional) ; IBM; 
Forms A ('56), B (57), C (^56) ; tabular supplement 
[57] ; mimeographed decile standardization table ['57] ; 
separate answer sheets must be used; $2.25 per 30 an- 
swer sheets; $1.80 per 50 profiles (56) ; $2.70 per 50 


answer-profiles; $r per scoring key; $6 per complete 
specimen set; cash orders postpaid; IBM answer sheets 
available on special order; R. B. Cattell, D. R. Saunders 
(A, B), and G. Stice (A, B) ; Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing. * 

@) FORMS A AND B. $7 per 25 tests; (40-50) minutes. 
b) Form c. $10 per 25 tests; 8o¢ per supplementary 
manual ('56) ; (20-30) minutes. 
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C. je Apcock, Senior Lecturer in Psychology, 
Victoria University of Wellington, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 

This test is undoubtedly a major development 
in the personality area. Originally based on a 
comprehensive factor analysis, it has been ex- 
tended to three forms (plus a special form for 
children) and the factorisation thrice checked 
by independent experiment. A prodigious 
amount of statistical work has gone into it. No 
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other test covers such a wide range of person- 
ality dimensions and never before have the di- 
mensions been so meticulously determined. It 
is little wonder that half a dozen foreign trans- 
lations have already appeared. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success and it can be expected that 
there will soon be:a vast amount of data avail- 
able with regard to norms and correlation with 
criteria. The 1957 handbook already contains 
mean profiles for 28 occupational groups. 

THE PERSONALITY FACTORS. Apart from in- 
telligence there are 15 factors which cover a 
wide field. It might have been of some advan- 
tage if they could have been grouped in some 
way and not simply listed in haphazard order. 
The reviewer would like to arrange them in 
three groups: traits largely determined by 
heredity, traits largely dependent on environ- 
mental influences, and traits related to ego for- 
mation, 

To the first group we might assign three fac- 
tors according to the evidence of Cattell’s own 
studies: * 

A—Cyelothymia versus schizothymia. The essential 
core appears to be good-natured sociability, which this 
reviewer is tempted to regard as related to parental 
drive, possibly influenced by hormone control. : 

H—Parmia versus threctia. In the negative form this 
is characterized by shyness and timidity. It is probably 
related to constitutional differences in autonomic 
thresholds for fear response. 

E—Dominance versus submission. This again would 
appear to be related to autonomic thresholds, this time 
for anger. Since Cattell found the ratio between hered- 
ity and environment for the inter-family variance to 
be about 10:1, the genetic factor in this trait seems 
fairly certain. 

On the evidence of Eysenck? one would like 
to'add to this group factor C, emotional stability, 
which Cattell considers to be similar to the 
former's general neuroticism, but Cattell’s own 
evidence is to the contrary.' This raises some 
doubts about the nature of C which are rein- 
forced by a consideration of the two second- 
order factors. These are designated "anxiety" 
and “introversion-extraversion” respectively, 
and appear to correspond rather closely to 
Eysenck’s general neuroticism and "introver- 
sion-extraversion.” Cattell's emotional stability 
factor may, therefore, be rather more a matter 
of learned control. 

The second group would consist of eight fac- 
tors: 

1 Carrer, RAvMOND B,; Buewert, Duncan B.; AND BELOFF, 

R. "The Inheritance of Personality: A Multiple Variance 


Analysis Determination of Approximate Nature-Nurture Ratios 
for Primary Personality Factors in Q-Data.” Am J Human 


Genetics 7:122-46 Je’55. * (PA 30:2451) 
TUE H. Je Phe Structure of Human Personality. 


London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. xix, 348. * 


M—Autia versus praxernia. This might correspond 
to Guilford's introverted thinking or the "inner life" of 
the Rorschach. (The Form C description of “eccentric 
versus practical" is open to criticism.) 

O—Guilt proneness versus confident adequacy. The 
description of "anxious insecurity" seems right. 

Q4—High ergic tension, or “raw nerves," versus low 
ergic tension. 

L—Protension, or paranoid tendency, versus relaxed 
security. 

Or—Radicalism versus conservatism of tempera- 
ment. 

Q2—Self-sufficiency versus group dependency. (Is 
this related to Riesman’s “inner-directed” as opposed 
to "other-directed" ?) 

I—Premsia versus harria, or sensitivity versus tough- 
ness. This is not a constitutional toughness. Cattell as- 
sociates it with “protected emotional sensitivity," 
whence the name, 

N—Shrewdness versus naiveté, or sophistication. 

All these factors are well established. O and 
Q4 are both appreciably correlated with the ti- 
midity factor (.41 and .35 for factor scores) 
and both are anxiety measures. A question may 
be raised as to the boundary between personal- 
ity traits and interest dimensions. Radicalism 
and sophistication might well qualify as exam- 
ples of the latter. 

The third group of factors relating to ego 
structure might include: 

G—Super-ego strength. 

F—Surgency. 

Q3—High self-sentiment formation. 

Factors G and Q3 are both concerned with 
ego organization. Since the term “super-ego” is 
usually associated with the moral aspects of ego 
organization, it might be applied to both of these 
factors. G appears to be concerned with the set- 
ting of high standards whereas O3 is concerned 
with the control of behaviour by the super-ego 
regardless of what its standards are. The former 
suggests the person who has taken refuge in the 
safety of "correct" behaviour, possibly as a 
means of obtaining parental approval or to re- 
solve guilt. The latter suggests a well integrated 
personality, but the items involved appear to 
place little stress on the moral aspects of the 
super-ego. Perhaps "ego-control" might be a 
more suitable reference in that it does not em- 
phasise moral aspects. Popular language would 
probably refer to the factor as “will.” 

'The stress in the manual on energy and per- 
sistence as characterizing G seems to be some- 
what misplaced if one judges by the items in- 
volved. It is possible, however, that we have 
here an obsessional need for correctness which 
includes a need to persist until a task is satis- 
factorily completed. If so, it may be related to 
the anal character described in Freudian litera- 
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ture. The fact that professional researchers are 
shown to have a mean sten score of only 3.4 on 
this factor does not accord well with this fac- 
tor’s being the major source of energy and per- 
sistence. 

Surgency is tentatively included here because 
it appears to be in some way related to ego- 
striving. The surgent person is perhaps less in- 
clined to be ego-involved and so able to adopt a 
less serious attitude towards life. This might 
account for the low rating of research workers 
on this trait. Cattell suggests that surgent peo- 
ple have been influenced by a more optimism 
creating environment. There appears to be some 
relation to Sheldon's viscerotonia, but the Cat- 
tell studies indicate that it is not a genetically 
determined trait. It includes aspects which Guil- 
ford found in his Rhathymia, but French? 
doubts whether the two can be regarded as 
equivalent. Cattell is inclined to favour Rhathy- 
mia as an independent factor with stress on 
happy-go-lucky, carefree attitudes, but he has 
not yet made provision for this in the 16 PF 
test. Further work on this factor seems desir- 
able. 

It is appropriate at this stage to ask what 
other personality factors have been omitted 
Írom the test since, in view of its size, it may 
be expected to be pretty comprehensive. Others 
from the Universal Index,* all derived from 
French's survey, are missing. Psychotic tend- 
ency is probably not important for the usual 
case for which the test will be required, and the 
same may be true of masculinity-femininity and 
autistic tendency, which should not be confused 
with the P.M. Autia. Self-confidence is more 
relevant but we need to be more certain as to 
how it differs from the insecurity pattern of O. 

That the list of important factors is ex- 
hausted by this discussion is very unlikely. Many 
more will need to be added later. Some of these 
may not be suitable for general measurement, 
as, for example, sex drive. Some may be dif- 
ficult to measure. One notable exception should 
be mentioned. This is the anal character men- 
tioned above. A query may be raised with re- 
gard to the intelligence items. Since these con- 
sist of 13 questions in each of the A and B 
forms, and of 8 in the C form, they need to 
have a very high validity. The situation is com- 
plicated by the lack of a time limit. One is sur- 

3 FrencH, Joun W, The Description of Personality Measure- 
ments in Terms of Rotated Factors. Princeton, N.J.: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1953. Pp. 287. * (PA 28:5670) 


4 CarrELL, RAYMOND B. “A Universal Index for Psychologi- 
cal Factors." Psychologia 1:74-85 '87. * 


prised that, under these conditions, 144 profes- 
sional research workers get a near sten score 
of only 6.8, and wonders whether factors other 
than intelligence may not play an important 
part. Examination of the items suggests that 
some (e.g, A103, Ar53, B54, Br53) provide 
some room for argument as to the right answer 
and random choice may lead a testee to accept 
the poorer alternative. In the case of B54 it is 
possible that. highly intelligent people may be 
more likely to prefer the noncredited response. 

VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY, Split-half relia- 
bilities (n = 450) range from .71 to .93, ten 
coefficients being above .80. This is quite good; 
but even more pleasing is the fact that validities 
(based on factor loadings) range from .73 to 
.96 with eleven coefficients exceeding .80. For 
a multi-dimensional test of this kind one could 
not hope for much more. Evidently, despite the 
reputation of questionnaire methods as unre- 
liable, this test does succeed. It should be noted, 
however, that the structure of the test does not 
require that the questions be taken at their face 
value. They are considered as stimulus varia- 
bles, and a variable is assigned to a factor meas- 
ure not because of its meaning but because of the 
usual mode of response to it. Of course, any 
questionnaire is subject to deliberate distortion 
and some check on this is desirable, Form C pro- 
vides a motivational distortion score for this 
purpose. The authors believe that the best pro- 
tection against such distortion is the selection 
of items highly loaded for a given factor but not 
appearing to involve it. They point out that with 
regard to many of the factors one pole does not 
appear to be morally or aesthetically more de- 
sirable than another, For the remaining factors 
they claim that no systematic motivational dis- 
tortion has yet been experimentally found. This 
may be so when the test is used under circum- 
stances where there is no high incentive to dis- 
tortion, but only special studies will show 
whether the test can be appreciably distorted 
when the subject finds a need for this, No such 
investigation has yet been reported. In the 
meantime users might be advised not to use 
Forms A and B where motivational distortion 
is thought likely. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING. The test is 
very easy to give and most subjects find it in- 
teresting. Scoring can be done by hand or ma- 
chine and is so simple that hand scoring is 
claimed to be superior for any number less than 
a thousand! Scores can be converted into stens 
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or deciles and, for Form C, into stanines. Ap- 
propriate information is given about each of 
these forms. It is to be hoped that more tests 
will make use of the convenient sten (standard 
10-point) scale. 

INTERPRETIVE DATA. In assessing the value of 
a personality test, an important consideration 
is the amount of data available with regard to 
the predictive significance of its scores. The 
tremendous effort made in conjunction with this 
test assures a wealth of such data. Average pro- 


files for 28 occupation groups and 6 behavior: 


disorders are already available. What are 
needed now are personality profiles for very 
successful members of various occupational 
groups as compared with low success members. 
A large scale investigation with regard to the 
relevance of the factors for teacher success is 
already under way in New Zealand and fur- 
ther data of this kind may be expected. 

Form C has available weighted score grids 
for 24 major occupations. Using these, it is 
possible to predict success in a given occupation 
by the simple process of reading off the appro- 
priate weights for each factor score, summing 
and consulting a 5-point table. Presumably these 
tables are based on typical occupational profiles 
and have all the weaknesses of this approach, 
If 80 per cent of workers in occupation X have 
false teeth, it does not follow that having false 
teeth will help one to succeed in the occupation, 
and a similar criticism may apply to some of the 
factor score requirements based on typical pat- 
terns. It is to be hoped that there will soon be 
profiles available based on more rigorous cri- 
teria. In the meantime, however, some guidance 
other than the intuition of the tester is provided. 

SUMMARY. The 16 PF test bids fair to be- 
come the standard questionnaire-type person- 
ality test of the future. It provides a compre- 
hensive range of trait scores which should be 
useful for occupational guidance and as a back- 
ground to clinical examination. Used with due 
caution, it may be of help for selection purposes, 
but only with the motivational distortion score 
included. Although 16 factors may seem a lot 
(15 without intelligence), they are all inde- 
pendent, although not completely uncorrelated, 
and are all necessary to span the personality 
area involved. Indeed, a few more major factors 
will doubtless have to be added. The test is not, 
however, unwieldy and testers who are prima- 
rily concerned with only a few of the dimen- 
sions will find it well worthwhile to know some- 


thing of what is happening to the other factors 
at the same time. Obviously this test does not 
take the place of a projective test like the TAT, 
but users of the latter would probably find an 
assessment of the basic dimensions of the 16 
PF a valuable addition to their data. 


For reviews by Charles M. Harsh, Ardie 
Lubin, and J. Richard Wittenborn, see 4:87. 


[113] 
*Social Participation Scale, 1952 Edition. Adults; 
1928-52; 1 form ('52); manual ('52); $1.50 per 50 
scales, postage extra; specimen set not available; ad- 
ministration time not reported; F. Stuart Chapin; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. * E 


[114] * 
Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the 
Dominant Interests in Personality, Revised Edi- 
tion. Grades 13 and over; 1931-51; 6 scores: theoreti- 
cal, economic, aesthetic, social, political, religious; I 
form ('51) ; manual ('51) ; $3.80 per 35 tests; 40€ per 
specimen set ; postage extra; (20) minutes; Gordon W. 
Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and Gardner Lindzey; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. * 
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N. L. Gace, Professor of Education, Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The hybrid vigor of this cross between Amer- 
ican empiricism and European rationalism has 
made it one of the most viable of tests. This re- 
view deals mainly with aspects of the 1951 re- 
vision and the 1931 original that were not con- 
sidered in earlier reviews, 

According to the manual, the revision “offers 
certain improvements without in any way 
changing the basic purpose of the test or limit- 
ing its scope of usefulness." These improve- 
ments were made by introducing new questions 
and changing old questions on the basis of three 
Successive item analyses, by simplifying and 
modernizing the wording of certain items, by 
making scoring more economical of time and 
labor, by preparing fresh norms, and by re- 
stricting the definition of the “social” value to 
altruistic love or philanthropy as against con- 
jugal, familial, or religious love. 

Correlations between the old and revised 
forms, taken two weeks apart by 50 male col- 
lege students, are all, according to the manual, 

significantly high.” They seem low enough, 
however, to cause this reviewer to raise ques- 
tions as to whether the meaning of the scores 
pepe changed. That the social value has in- 

eed been redefined is reflected by the r of only 
-31 between old and revised forms. The other 7’s 
are only .48 for the theoretical, .74 for the eco- 
nomic, .55 for the esthetic, -45 for the political, 
and .75 for the religious values. Certainly these 
ts (even if corrected for attenuation) are so 
low as to call for revalidation of the test in the 


many senses in which the old form was validated. 
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The split-half reliabilities of the six scores 
on the revised form are all higher than those 
on the old form, averaging .82 as against .70. 
(The manual is unclear as to whether the Spear- 
man-Brown formula was applied, although it is 
unthinkable that it was not.) Repeat reliabilities 
for the revised form average .89 over a one- 
month interval. Whether these are superior to 
those obtainable with the old form is left in 
doubt since the authors note that the retesting 
with the old form took place after a greater 
length of time and was done with other subjects. 
It is regrettable that the comparisons of internal 
consistency and repeat reliabilities were not 
made with more appropriate data. If reliability 
is worth taking seriously, it deserves less cava- 
lier treatment. 

In discussing the correlations among values, 
the authors correctly point out that it is not 
strictly legitimate to state intercorrelations 
among values scores which are interdependent, 
in the sense that a high score on one value can 
be obtained only at the expense of low scores 
on others. Hence, as the authors recognize, the 
obtained intercorrelations are artifactually nega- 
tive in general, and are reported merely to indi- 
cate “the relative degree to which various pairs 
of values are associated.” This problem could 
have been circumvented to some extent, how- 
ever, by scoring each value afresh for each cor- 
relation into which it entered. Thus, if value i 
is to be correlated with value j, the items in 
Part 1 consisting of forced choices between val- 
ues i and j can be disregarded when the scores 
for values 4 and j are obtained; similarly, in 
Part 2, where 4-choice sets are to be ranked, 
those choices can be disregarded (in scoring for 
i) which represent value j. Obtained in this way, 
ry will not be artifactually negative. 

Scoring no longer requires transferring scores 
for individual items to a separate score sheet. 
Now the subject writes his responses into boxes 
in the test booklet. These boxes are so arranged 
that the responses scored for a given value fall 
into the same column. Although the column for 
a given value shifts from one page to the next, 
the reviewer wonders whether this format may 
not make the test even more transparent than it 
was. The college student or college educated 
adult for whom the scale is primarily designed 
may have little trouble in seeing through this 
arrangement and discerning which choices rep- 
resent the same kind of “personal preferences.” 


If he wants to fake, he gets a helping hand from 
this arrangement. 

Response sets in psychological tests may in- 
troduce reliable but irrelevant variance. In Part 
1, such a response set may come into play. Here, 
the subject can respond with two degrees of 
intensity: (a) with 3 and o if he agrees with 
alternative A and disagrees with B, or (5) with 
2 and 1 if he has a slight preference for A over 
B. The reviewer is willing to predict that reli- 
able individual differences will be found in the 
degree to which subjects use the 3-0 way of re- 
sponding as against the 2-r, or less "intense," 
way. And the 3-0, or more intense, way of re- 
sponding will probably result in a more jagged 
profile of values. The question arises as to 
whether this stylistic variable is psychologically 
relevant to the subject's values. 

Research using the revised form has been re- 
ported in a variety of studies. Iscoe and Lucier 
(106) correlated it with the Kuder Preference 
Record—Personal. Bledsoe (116) found no 
differences in values after an intensive course in 
research methodology. Bousfield and Samborski 
(117) found that the religious and theoretical 
values correlated significantly with the fre- 
quency of associations to religious and theoreti- 
cal words. Mayzner and Tresselt (120) found 
relationships between concept span and values. 

In the meantime, further research with the 
old form has been reported. In 1952 Brogden 
reported a factor analysis (93) which yielded 
10 first-order factors (general aesthetic inter- 
est, interest in fine arts, belief in “culture,” anti- 
religious evaluative tendency, anti-aggression, 
humanitarian tendency, interest in science, 
tendency toward liberalism, theoretic interest, 
and “rugged individualism”), which were care- 
fully compared with those resulting from a fac- 
tor analysis reported in 1936 by Lurie (22). 

The most impressive new findings with the 
old form are those reported by Kelly in his 
APA presidential address (rro). Over a 20- 
year interval, *only 5 of the possible 12 changes 
[six values for each sex]...are significant. By 
all odds, the largest, and in fact the most sig- 
nificant, of all changes to be reported is that for 
Religious values. Both the men and women score 
about 5 points higher in their middle years than 
as young men and women...Since scores de- 
rived from the Scale of Values are relative, this 
shift toward higher religious values was neces- 
sarily accompanied by a downward shift on one 
or more of the other value scales, For the 
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women, most of this downward shift occurred 
in aesthetic values; for the men, it was about 
equally divided between aesthetic and theoreti- 
cal values.” Correlationally, the stability of val- 
ues over 20 years is indicated by r’s ranging 
from .52 (aesthetic) to .32 (social). The values 
measured by the Study of Values proved to be 
the most stable of the five kinds of variables 
(vocational interests, self-ratings on personality 
traits, Bernreuter and Strong personality trait 
scores, and attitudes) compared by Kelly. 

Looking ahead to the next revision, the re- 
viewer hopes that the authors will consider the 
objections raised against type concepts by 
Humphreys +; at the least, the kind of ipsative 
or relative scale embodied in the Study of Values 
ought to be supplemented by normative scales. 
Relative scales reduce everyone's profile to the 
same mean level, impose negative correlations 
among scores, and imprison predictive efforts 
within a possibly inappropriate model. Norma- 
tive scales do not have these limitations. 

At least one attempt to develop a normative 
test of values, in the form of Thurstone-type 
(equal-appearing interval) attitude scales for 
various values, has already been made (107). 
Although this attempt has laudable features, it 
served mainly to remind the reviewer of an 
often overlooked virtue of the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey test, namely, the impression it gives of 
being an intelligent test for intelligent people. 

Second, the reviewer hopes that due regard 
will be given the results of empirical work on 
the organization of values, as represented by 
Lurie's and Brogden's factor analyses. If the 
authors were willing to depart from Spranger's 
definition of social value in the light of empiri- 
cal results (low reliability), should they not 
also be willing to revise other values in the light 
of results from factor analyses? Have not 
Spranger's armchair speculations held sway 
long enough? Brogden's data were collected in 
1936 and 1937 ; one wonders whether, had they 
been reported in time, his results would have 
influenced the authors of this 1951 revision away 
from Spranger's typology. For the future, at 
least, we have the nice question of whether the 
factorists should be allowed to rotate the arm- 
chair. 

Finally, some account should be taken of the 
criticism leveled by Adams and Brown (104) : 
*the Allport-Vernon test confounds to some ex- 

1 Humpnreys, Lrovp G. “Characteristics of Type Concepts 


With Special Reference to Sheldon's Typology.” Psychol B 
54:218-28 My 's7. * 


tent two psychological dimensions which can be 
separated, namely interest and value. An individ- 
ual can be interested in a given area even though 
he has a strong disagreement with individuals 
or institutions operating in that area. For ex- 
ample, a militant atheist may be very interested 
in religion though harboring little value for re- 
ligious beliefs or experience. Because of the way 
in which the Allport-Vernon test is constructed 
and scored, it seems to us that interest and value 
are confounded, though no doubt these two vari- 
ables are correlated to some extent." 

For the present, however, the Study of Val- 
ues will continue to serve us well. For classroom 
demonstration, for counseling and voc 
guidance, and for research on a wide variety 
of psychological questions, the test is already 
very good. Maybe that is why we cannot help 
wanting it to be even better. 


For reviews by Harrison G. Gough and Wil- 
liam Stephenson, see 4:92 (r excerpt); for a 
review by Paul E. Meehl of the original edition, 
see 3:99. 

[115] 
*Temperament and Character Test. College and 
adults; 1952; 11 scores : nervous, sentimental, choleric, 
passiona , sanguine, phlegmatic, amorphous, apathetic, 
emotivity, activity, perseveration; 1 form [’52]; no 
data on reliability and validity; no norms ; $1.25 per 25 
tests; 25¢ per mimeographed manual ['52]; 35¢ per 
mimeographed booklet of temperaments and characters 
[52] ; 15€ per mimeographed descriptive booklet ['52] ; 
756 per specimen set; postage extra; French edition 
available; Institut pedagogique Saint-Georges, Mont- 
de-la-Salle, Montreal, Canada. * 

[116] 
*Survey of Attitudes and Beliefs. Grades 9-12; 
1054-55; 3 scores: society, education and work, sex- 
marriage-family; Form AH ('54); manual (’55); 
2.75 per 20 tests; $1.20 per 20 profiles ('55) ; 756 per 


specimen set; postage extra; (40) minutes; Leslie W. 
Nelson; Science Research Associates. * 


Dowarp T. CAMPBELL, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

This test seems designed primarily as an in- 
strument for counseling purposes with high 
school students rather than as a research instru- 
ment. It measures the extent to which the atti- 
tudes of students approximate those which re- 
sponsible adults would like them to have toward 
society ; education and work ; and sex, marriage, 
and family. In several respects, it seems care- 
fully prepared, having gone through several re- 
visions, with both statistical editing against cri- 
terion groups and qualitative editing by panels 
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of educators, employers, parents, and children, 
followed by a standardization on a national 
sample of classrooms (2,923 students in 13 
schools, probably all urban). Reliabilities 
(Kuder-Richardson formula 21) ranging from 
.65 to .80 are reported. Norms are provided by 
sex and by grade for each of the three attitude 
areas, No validity data are presented. Regional 
and social class norms are not given. No men- 
tion is made of the correlations among the three 
scores, which are probably as high as the relia- 
bilities. On the other hand, the heterogeneity of 
content within each area cries out for more ana- 
lytic subscores, factor analysis among items, or 
homogeneous keying. Agree and disagree items 
enter into all scores in about equal numbers, thus 
avoiding acquiescence response set. 

The claim of the test instructions that there 
are no "right" or "wrong" answers is especially 
hollow in this test. The profile material for stu- 
dents and the discussion guides for teachers have 
a heavy moralizing tone, pushing for "accept- 
ance of the expectations our society imposes 
upon us." Disagreement is equated with “mis- 
understanding of the reasons for society’s ex- 
pectations.” The correct answers are regarded 
as “desirable and important to happy and pro- 
ductive living." When we look at the correct 
(“positive”) answers, we see that the best citi- 
zens and educators of Contra Costa County, 
California (the correct answers were not based 
upon a national sample) took a middle position 
on many dimensions of attitude in which our 
mores are ambiguous. Thus a "negative" atti- 
tude toward high school sex includes both re- 
fusing to kiss on a date and heavy petting. Thus 
one should dislike a bookworm and favor com- 
pulsory education. The normative orientation 
thus pools for scoring purposes two opposite de- 
viations from Contra Costa ideals. It would 
seem diagnostically valuable to have kept these 
deviations separate in the scoring system al- 
though, in general, the greatest opportunity for 
deviation lies in the direction of lower class cus- 
toms. Girls score more positively than boys, and 
an increase in positive attitudes occurs from 
the oth to 11th grades, followed by a drop in 
the 12th grade. In general, the pattern of cor- 
rect answers provides an interesting sociologi- 
cal document. 

For the purpose of discussing the answers with 
students, it is probably unfortunate that some 
of the items involve matters of fact. not of per- 
sonal preference, with the factually incorrect 


answer scored positively. Thus the adjusted an- 
swer is to deny that "self consciousness often 
causes people to avoid being in groups," and to 
deny that “people usually fear being unpopular 
with the opposite sex." As with so many attitude 
tests, this test seems least plausible when exam- 
ined at the item level. 


C. Roserr Pace, Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Department, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. 

Survey of Attitudes and Beliefs is designed 
to identify the attitudes of high school students 
in three areas. Area 1, Attitude toward Society, 
deals with responsibilities of good citizenship 
and positive attitudes toward other people; 
Area 2, Attitude toward Education and Work, 
concerns beliefs about the importance of educa- 
tion and the responsibility to develop and use 
one’s talents constructively; and Area 3, Atti- 
tude toward Sex, Marriage, and Family, covers 
understanding of acceptable sexual behavior and 
the role of the family. The 147 statements in 
the survey are approximately equally divided 
among the three areas. Students respond to each 
item by agreeing, disagreeing, or indicating an 
undecided attitude. The score in each area con- 
sists of the number of statements to which the 
student’s response indicates a desirable attitude. 
Desirability was determined by judges. 

The survey is a good and fairly typical ex- 
ample of a device for educational evaluation. A 
profile folder is provided in which students can 
record their scores and compare them with 
scores made by other students. Simple and help- 
ful comments are given to aid the student in 
evaluating his score. Teachers are encouraged 
to find interesting items for class discussion. 
Guidance counselors can discuss the scores and 
the item responses with students who wish to 
talk about them. The survey is, then, a useful 
evaluation and teaching device ; this is its chief 
value and its recommended use. 

The survey was carefully developed, tried ` 
out, revised, criticized, and discussed by school 
teachers, administrators, and interested citizens 
over a period of several years before the present 
form was given to a standardization group of 
2,923 students in grades 9 through 12 in 13 
schools representing 7 states and all 4 geographic 
regions of the country. Test reliabilities, re- 
ported by grade and sex groups, are generally 
in the .60’s and .70's, although coefficients in 
the .80’s and .9o's were obtained from a group 
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of 500 seniors in an earlier trial. Quite properly, 
the manual does not attach too much significance 
to the test scores, for any score which falls be- 
tween the 25th and 75th percentiles is described 
as average, and more extreme scores are merely 
labeled higher or lower than average. Actually, 
the typical difference between the 2oth and 8oth 
percentiles is only 10 to 11 raw score points. 
"Thus, the use of the survey as a measuring in- 
strument is not emphasized, 

Desirable scores on the survey are, ideologi- 
cally, in the main stream of Riesman's other-di- 
rected man, Whyte's organization man, McCall's 
togetherness, and Norman Vincent Peale's posi- 
tive thinking. These represent solid virtues, hav- 
ing the status of widely held objectives of high 
school education, although some school teachers, 
one hopes, may be privately glad that there are 
a few vigorous dissenters among the adult com- 
munity. 


[117] 
Test of Personality Adjustment. Ages 9-13; 1931; 
5 scores; personal inferiority, social maladjustment, 
family maladjustment, daydreaming, total; separate 
forms for boys and girls; $2.50 per 25 tests; 75¢ per 
specimen set; postage extra; (40-50) minutes; Carl R. 
Rogers; Association Press. * 
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Danie L. Apter, Professor of Psychology, 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California. 

This test appears in two identical editions, 
one published in the United States and the other 
in Australia. There is nothing to indicate that 
either varies from the original edition copy- 
righted in 1931, although the desiderata of test 
construction and the concepts of adjustment have 
both changed considerably since that time. In its 
present form, the test could, at best, be de- 
scribed as little more than a working tool for a 
pilot study of certain dimensions of child adjust- 
ment. The author's evaluation supports this 
view. He points out that the diagnostic scores on 
personal inferiority, social maladjustment, fam- 
ily maladjustment, and daydreaming are “not 
highly accurate” and that they are potentially 
“misleading in the case of an individual child.” 
The major value of the test, according to the 
author, lies in the clinician’s careful evaluation 
of the answers to test items, considered singly 
and in their relationship to one another. 

The following limitations of the instrument, 
considered in the light of modern test sophisti- 
cation, contraindicate its use for anything but 
further validation: (a) The subtest scores and 
the total scores have low coefficients of relia- 
bility and are reported from an inadequate sam- 
ple (n = 43). (b) Validity is based upon corre- 
lations between subtest scores and the ratings 
made by “clinicians” (not otherwise identified). 
These correlations range from 38 to .48. (c) 
The norms, based upon 167 children of whom 
52 are said to be "problem" children, constitute 
an obviously inadequate standardization. (d) 
The interpretations of subtest response syn- 
dromes are neither objective nor convincing. 
(e) The scoring system is cumbersome and con- 
ducive to unreliability. (f) The case histories, 
cited as examples of diagnoses based on test 
scores, are not likely to be extrapolated mean- 
ingfully by the rank and file test user. 

Considering these shortcomings, the author 
would do a service to test users, students of test- 
ing, and himself by withdrawing the Test of 
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Personality Adjustment from circulation, at 
least in its present form. 


Harrison G. Goucu, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

This test seeks to measure the adequacy of 
the child’s adjustment at home, among his peers, 
and in his daydreams and fantasies. Separate 
test booklets for boys and girls are provided, 
each containing skillfully probing questions 
grouped under six task categories. In one cate- 
gory, the child is asked to choose three wishes 
he would like to have come true from a listing 
including things like “to have the boys and girls 
like me better,” “to have a different father and 
mother,” “to have more money to spend,” and 
“to have my father and mother love me more.” 
In another, he checks what he considers to be 
the "true" answer in each multiple choice item 
as: 

13. Do other children play mean tricks on you? (A) 

Never. (B) Sometimes. (C) Very often. 

iz. Do you wear good clothes to school? (A) I 

don't have any nice clothes. (B) My clothes are 

nice enough. (C) I have very good clothes. 

21. Do you want people to like you? (A) I just 

can't stand it, if people don't like me. (B) I always try 

very hard to make people like me. (C) I don't care 

very much, but I'm glad when people like me. (D) 

I don't care a bit whether people like me or not. 

Five quantitative scores are obtained for per- 
sonal inferiority, social maladjustment, family 
maladjustment, daydreaming, and a total. In- 
structions for scoring are clear and precise, al- 
though the scoring methods themselves are need- 
lessly cumbersome and awkward. The manual 
recommends, wisely, that the user read through 
the individual child's booklet in addition to ex- 
amining his profile of scores. 

'The manual was copyrighted in 1931, and is 
apparently unchanged today. One would expect 
that a manual 28 years old would be in need of 
some revision, and as a matter of fact the pub- 
lisher has no business continuing to issue a docu- 
ment as badly in need of modification as this one. 
Since 1931 this test has undoubtedly been given 
to thousands of children; systematic data are 
certainly available in a number of child psychol- 
ogy centers. It would be a relatively easy matter 
to compile extensive age and sex norms and 
validity data of both clinical and longitudinal 
kinds. If the publisher plans to continue selling 
this test, these things should be done and the 
manual brought up to date. 

Having said this, it is my pleasant duty to re- 


turn to the manual which, except for the defici- 
encies just noted, is a low-keyed work of art. 
The tone of the writing is patient and benevo- 
lent and almost necessarily implants a charitable 
and therapeutic attitude in the reader who is to 
use the test. The intercalated comments about 
children and their problems are deeply insight- 
ful. The cautions about test usage are in the best 
tradition of clinical testing. The section on in- 
terpretation goes directly to the kind of behavi- 
oral implications which the test was designed to 
elucidate and in which the user is presumably 
most interested. The manual closes with that 
rarity of rarities, a series of case analyses in 
which the author shows how the test results can 
be utilized in the explication and diagnosis of 
the individual person. 

In summary, the test itself is, in this review- 
er’s judgment, an exemplary device. The areas 
covered are important ones, and the questions 
asked are sagacious and penetrating. The me- 
chanics of answering and scoring could easily 
be simplified and improved. The test is greatly 
in need of revision from this standpoint. The 
manual is woefully lacking in information per- 
taining to age and sex norms, correlations of 
scores with other behavioral and test variables, 
and longitudinal implications of the test's scores. 
Considering the wide usage this test has had 
since its publication, its author and publisher 
have a professional obligation to bring it up to 
date. One would hope, however, that in doing 
this the really remarkable personological insight 
and operational relevance of the present sections 
on interpretation and case analysis can be re- 
tained. 


For a review by C. M. Louttit, see 40:1258. 
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Thurstone Temperament Schedule. Grades 9-16 
and adults; 1949-53; 7 scores: active, vigorous, impul- 
sive, dominant, stable, sociable, reflective; IBM; 1 
form (’49) ; 2 editions; manual, second edition ('53) ; 
separate answer sheets or pads must be used; $9.80 per 
20 tests; 75¢ per specimen set; postage extra; (15-25) 
minutes; L. L. Thurstone; Science Research Asso- 
ciates. * 

a) [FORM AH FOR HAND SCORING]. $2.15 per 20 answer 

ads. 

5 [FORM AM FOR MACHINE SCORING]. IBM; $5 per 
100 IBM answer sheets ; $2.50 per set of scoring stencils. 
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College Students. Master's thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
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search and Procedures Division, The Adjutant 
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The schedule is designed to yield scores along 
seven aspects of temperament. “Temperament” 
the author defines as those aspects of personal- 
ity which are of a relatively stable nature, as 
contrasted with the more ephemeral qualities, 
such as attitudes, opinions, and moods, which 
fluctuate with impact of recent experience. The 
seven factors are the result of analysis of scores 
made by normal individuals; hence, they have 
no intentional connection with any psychotic or 
neurotic classification. The schedule is self-ad- 
ministering and may be given with or without 
supervision, individually or by groups. 

The schedule contains 140 items, each asking 
a question which is to be answered by marking 
“Yes,” “?,” or “No.” The questions are pre- 
sented in simple language suitable for high 
school students, and decisions on how to answer 
them are seemingly more easily reached than on 
some other personality tests. Items are printed 
in a 6-page booklet of “step-down” format, per- 
mitting the answer sheet to remain in a fixed 
position, and in exactly the right position for 
marking the answers as the pages are turned. 
It is by far the most ingeniously contrived test- 
ing booklet the reviewer has seen. 

Interpretation of the scores is made in terms 
of seven traits or continua of temperament, as 
follows: (A) Active, (V) Vigorous, (I) Im- 


pulsive, (D) Dominant, (E) Stable, (S) So- 
ciable, and (R) Reflective. The seven traits are 
derived from a factor analysis of scores in the 
I3 personality areas measured by the Guilford- 
Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, the Guil- 
ford-Martin Personnel Inventory, and the In- 
ventory of Factors STDCR. 

The reliabilities of the seven individual factor 
scores are relatively low ; they vary from .45 to 
.86 with a median of .64 for four different 
groups. Such results can be expected where 
there are only 20 items per score. If seven sep- 
arate scores are to be obtained, it would seem 
to be distinctly worthwhile to double the time 
of administration and the number of items. 

The manual, like the schedule, is of a high 
standard, informative, and objectively written. 
It presents a number of tables of norms for vari- 
ous groups investigated, and includes a section 
which deals with the reliabilities of a profile. 
This section indicates the effect of possible fluc- 
tuation of individual scores, and the relative sta- 
bility of the profile as a whole. By implication, 
the user is cautioned against too rigid interpre- 
tation of separate scores. (Again, it must be 
observed that the inventory should have been 
twice or three times as long as it is.) 

In the second edition of the manual, the sec- 
tion on validity studies which was promised in 
the first edition has been added, One study gives 
information on the correlation of forced choice 
ratings by supervisors on the seven traits with 
the score attained by the employees on the seven 
scales used, Other studies using effectiveness of 
job performance as a criterion show the use of 
the schedule for predictive purposes. The sub- 
jects for the various studies were teachers, office 
workers, retail store sales employees, sales su- 
pervisors, and managers of small retail stores. 
For all groups except the office workers, some 
of the scores were valid predictors, though the 
particular scores which were found useful varied 
from study to study. 

In a recent unpublished thesis, Heath (10) 
reports that Scales I, S, and R differentiated be- 
tween motor vehicle traffic offenders and non- 
offenders. In an impressive, but yet unpublished, 
study made by the Psychological Service Section 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company, a significant 
difference was found in scores attained on Scales 
A, V, I, D, and S by two groups of employees— 

1 Sears, ROFRUCK AND Company, NATIONAL Personnet Dr- 


Year Predictive Validity of the Combined Retail Battery of 
ii Til: Sears, 
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those who had received promotions in a 5-year 
period and those who had not. In still another 
unpublished doctor's thesis, Duggan (9) found 
considerably higher reliabilities (both test-retest 
and split-half) than were found in the original 
study. He also found what is perhaps a sec- 
ondary factor which is defined by I, D, S, and 
A, and conjectures that this factor might best 
be encompassed by the term “extravert.” 

In conclusion, the schedule should prove use- 
ful for employment managers and counselors, 
though it would be desirable to have a number 
of additional validity studies published. Until 
such time as this is accomplished, advice given 
or action taken in nonvalidated areas must be 
made with caution. Meanwhile the instrument 
seems to be well established as an “anchor” for 
further research on personality and its implica- 
tions. 


_ For reviews by Hans J. Eysenck, Charles M. 
Harsh, and David G. Ryans, see 4:93 (1 ex- 
cerpt). 
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X*Tulane Factors of Liberalism-Conservatism. 
Social science students; 1946-55; title on test is Tulane 
Factors of L-C: General Attitudinal Values Profile; 
5 scores : political, economic, religious, social, aesthetic ; 
I form (46); manual ('55); college norms only; $3 
per 50 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be purchased to 
obtain manual) ; postage extra; (25-35) minutes ; Wil- 
lard A, Kerr; Psychometric Affiliates. * 
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2) Voor, J.J. The Relationship Between the Religious Atti- 
tude and thé Conservative-Radical Attitude Among Seminarians 
‘Studying for the Catholic Priesthood, Master's thesis, Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D.C.), 1953. 

Donatp T. CAMPBELL, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

This test, first copyrighted in 1946, seems not 
to have been used in any published research in 
spite of the popularity of the problem area. The 
manual cites only two studies, one by the author 
himself, “Liberalism” in political, economic, re- 
ligious, social, and aesthetic matters is measured 
by from 12 to 25 Likert-type items in each cate- 
gory. All items are worded in the (to Kerr) 
“liberal” direction, thus making the test vulner- 
able to acquiescence response set. On the aes- 
thetic, social, and political dimensions, Kerr's 
concept of "liberal" is so out of line with that 
of other social psychologists as to make his total 
scores meaningless. For example, it is aestheti- 
cally liberal to like “surrealistic” imaginative 
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painting, “paintings by the old masters," “col- 
ored comic cartoons," "classical music," and 
"humorous and novelty music." It is socially lib- 
eral both to "enjoy talking with citizens of small 
towns” and to believe that “whites and Negroes 
[should] be permitted to intermarry.” It is po- ` 
litically liberal to believe that “congressmen try 
to do a good job in representing the people,” 
that “most elected politicians are honest,” and 
that “all races and creeds [should] have the 
right to vote.” This heterogeneity of content 
calls for undone factorial analyses among the 
items of each scale to justify their combination 
into total scores, and makes difficult the inter- 
pretation of the correlations reported between 
total scores. On the more typical economic and 
religious liberalism scales, the oft-found results 
are replicated, e.g., Democrats are more liberal 
than Republicans, Jews more liberal than Cath- 
olics. Kerr's tests are in no wise superior to the 
older ones in demonstrating these facts, how- 
ever. The lowness of the correlation (.10) be- 
tween religious and economic liberalism found 
for 246 Tulane men is perhaps a novel and in- 
terpretable finding. Once again one is reminded 
that in the area of social attitudes the copyrighted 
tests are of inferior quality to the uncopyrighted 
ones. 


C. Rozert Pace, Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of the Department, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

This attitude test battery contains five sub- 
tests dealing with political, economic, religious, 
social, and aesthetic topics. Responses are scored 
on a liberal-conservative dimension. The sub- 
tests are short. The political and social subtests 
have 12 items each; the economic test has 13, 
the religious test 14, and the aesthetic test 25. 
To the first four subtests, responses are made 
by checking “Yes,” “Probably Yes,” “Unde- 
cided,” “Probably No,” or “No.” To the aes- 
thetic items, the response is made by checking 
“Like It Much,” “Like it Some,” “Don’t Care,” 
“Dislike it Some,” or “Dislike it Much.” Five 
points are given for the most liberal response 
(Yes) and one point for the most conservative 
response (No), with score weights of 4, 3, and 
2 assigned to the responses in between. Inter- 
correlations among the five scales range from 
—.02 to +.40. Split-half reliabilities are ade- 
quately high for four of the scales, but low 
(r = .55) for the political scale. 

The author, in the manual of instructions, de- 
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scribes the rationale for each of the subtests. 
One's reaction to these explanations will deter- 
mine in large part his judgment as to the gen- 
eral usefulness of the test and its adequacy as a 
measuring device. The political subtest is de- 
scribed by the author as a composite. This was 
also the reviewer's reaction, for no clear dimen- 
sion seemed to be present. On the economic scale 
liberalism is defined as being favorable to prac- 
tices and policies commonly associated with the 
welfare state. The religious scale is again rather 
eclectic, although, generally, the liberal response 
is one which minimizes the importance of reli- 
gion. Liberalism in the social scale is similar to 
the concept of social distance, with a high score 
given to responses which indicate that one likes 
different kinds of people and agrees that dif- 
ferent kinds of people can become good citizens. 
The aesthetic scale simply lists a variety of 
items—such as Greek sculpture, hillbilly music, 
flowers, primitive pottery—with liberalism be- 
ing defined as liking everything. 

Test results are reported for 291 men en- 
rolled in Protestant or nondenominational col- 
leges (242 of these at Tulane University) and 
for 251 seminarians studying for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The test is printed on both 
sides of a single sheet. The typography is poor 
and the format is cluttered, 

No relationships are reported between the re- 
sults on this test and any of the hundreds of 
other tests and researches over the past 30 years 
which have dealt with similar topics or with the 
concepts of liberalism-conservatism or the 
measurement of values. If such relationships 
had been investigated, the meaning of scores on 
the test might have been established more ade- 
quately, or, as seems more likely to this re- 
viewer, the test might not have been published. 
In its present state, there is little reason for 
using the test unless the user is curious about a 
lot of relationships which the test author has 
not investigated, or at least has not reported. 
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*Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Birth to maturity ; 
1935-53; individual; 1 form (’46) ; $1.80 per 25 tests; 
$1.25 per 39-page manual (47); $775 per 682-page 
manual ('s3, see 83 below) ; postage extra; $1.25 per 
specimen set, postpaid; (20-30) minutes; Edgar A. 
Doll; Educational Test Bureau. * 
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XA Weighted-Score Likability Rating Scale. Ages 
6 and over; 1946; 10 ratings: honesty, cooperation, 
courtesy, responsibility, initiative, industry, attentive- 
ness, enthusiasm, perseverance, willingness; 1 form; 
no data on reliability and validity; $2.50 per set of 24 
scales and 12 profiles [46], postpaid; [1-2] minutes; 
A. B. Carlile; the Author, 330 West 44th St, Indi- 
anapolis 8, Ind, * 


[122] 
*What I Like to Do: An Inventory of Children's 
Interests, Grades 4-7; 1954-58; 8 scores: art, music, 
social studies, active play, quiet play, manual arts, home 
arts, science; IBM; 1 form C54) ; no norms for grade 
7; $3 per 20 tests; separate answer sheets may be used ; 
$5 per 100 IBM answer sheets ; $1.50 per set of machine 
scoring stencils; 90¢ per 20 profiles (54) ; 25¢ per man- 
wal (754) ; 35€ per teacher's handbook (^58) ; soé per 
specimen set; postage extra; (60) minutes in 2 sessions 
for grade 4, (50) minutes for grades 5-7; Louis P. 


= Meyers, and Marceli: R; Si 
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Joan W. M. Roruney, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

This inventory consists of 294 yes-no-? items 
designed to ascertain what pupils would like to 
do, would not like to do, or neither like nor dis- 
like. 

Any person who is considering the use of a 
test should examine the manual first for evi- 
dence of validity. There is no section on valid- 
ity in the manual and no direct mention is made 
of the subject until one comes to the next to the 
last paragraph in a section entitled “Future Re- 
search." In that paragraph it is stated that, be- 
cause interests are believed to shift rapidly in 
the intermediate grades, long range predictions 
from the inventory will probably show only 
limited validity. The authors state their belief 
that *observations of a child's current activity 
choices will correlate highly with his interest 
scores." They plan to explore this belief, based 
largely on the "content validity" of the items, 
in future research. This claim for content valid- 
ity seems questionable, however, in view of the 
following statement which appears on page 10 
of the manual, *It may come as a surprise to 
many parents to learn that supposed interests, 
claimed preferences and even activity choices 
may differ from the measured interests revealed 
by the inventory." The candor of the authors is 
commendable. In effect, they have warned the 
potential purchaser not to buy this instrument 
until the proposed future research has deter- 
mined whether it has any kind of validity. 

Sixty-four reliability coefficients (Kuder- 
Richardson) based on sex and age groups rang- 
ing in size from 34 to 126 are reported for the 
area scores. Of these 18 are .90 or greater, 36 
between .80 and .89, and 10 between .70 and .79. 
Seven of the 8 for the art area (30 items) are 
below .8o and all 8 in the science area (62 items) 
are above .go. No mention is made of the dif- 
ferences in reliabilities of these area scores in 
the discussion of the profiles that are to be 
drawn from the data, and no interpretation of 
the table of reliability coefficients is offered. 
There is no evidence of stability of the scores 
obtained by retests over any periods of time, but 
there are frequent references to shifting inter- 
ests of pupils at the elementary and intermediate 
grade levels. Thus there is no evidence that the 
profile obtained on one day would be repeated a 
day, a week, a month, or a year later. In view 
of this lack of evidence of stability one must 


question the lengthy statements of the possible 
use of the inventory in classroom situations, cur- 
riculum planning, individual guidance, and par- 
ent conferences. 

One hundred twelve intercorrelation coeffi- 
cients among area scores are reported. Of these 
4 are greater than .70, 14 lie between .60 and 
.69, 48 between .50 and .59, 36 between .40 and 
.49, and 10 between .30 and .39. The scores are 
not, then, highly independent but no mention is 
made of this matter in the discussion of pro- 
filing that is to be done with the scores. The 
dips and tips in a profile may not, then, indicate 
real differences in the areas of a child's interests. 

Although there is much mention of sex dif- 
ferences throughout the manual and separate 
profiles for boys and girls are offered, an exami- 
nation of the profiles reveals very few differ- 
ences in sex scores. The authors report "some 
significant differences between the interest pat- 
terns of boys and girls" but they give no data to 
back up the statement. The norms used as the 
basis for the profiles were obtained on 3,803 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils from 51 
schools in 33 (unnamed) states and all 9 census 
geographic areas. 

Space does not permit consideration of prob- 
lems that children may have with particular 
items, the fact that only “yes” items are scored, 
the lack of provision for scoring of intensity of 
interests, the possibility of faking responses, the 
admitted inclusion of items of questionable 
readability, and many of the other common limi- 
tations of the inventory method. It seems to 
the reviewer that all the elaborate mechanics of 
this device have failed to avoid the inherent 
difficulties in the use of the inventory method. 
Good teachers will not find such an instrument 
useful; poor ones seem more likely to be helped 
by spending more time with their pupils than 
by manipulating the symbols that this instru- 
ment produces. 


Naomi Stewart, Formerly Staff Associate, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Teachers who want to adapt their classroom 
work to the particular interests of their pupils 
will find What I Like to Do a helpful tool if 
they take care to use it with a cautious eye on 
its limitations. 

The most important of these is that the mean- 
ing of the various scores has not been estab- 
lished, either rationally or empirically. The score 
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categories were apparently not derived in any 
way that would support an a priori assumption 
that they represent genuine functional entities, 
and no experimental results that might help 
build up a picture of their meaning and rele- 
vance are given. 

Another limitation is that the norms were 
derived from data for a comparatively small 
number of boys and girls in each grade. For 
that reason, the interest profiles are plotted in 
units which have a high degree of unreliability 
—quite apart from any question of their validity. 

In light of these and other causes for concern 
about the scores, it would be safest for the 
teacher to utilize the inventory merely as a de- 
vice for obtaining the pupil's reactions to a large 
number of activity items. The amount of valu- 
able information to be gained from a perusal of 
the item responses alone should not be under- 
estimated; in fact, the teacher's handbook de- 
scribes a number of situations in which item 
responses, rather than scores, provided the most 
helpful cues to the teacher. 

Unfortunately, it is not a workable solution 
to urge teachers to use the inventory solely at 
the item level. Since it is much easier to assimi- 
late information in score form than in item 
form, most teachers who use the inventory at all 
will probably wind up making use of the scores. 
If they use them only in a relatively informal 
way as a teaching adjunct—as an aid to under- 
standing and "reaching" difficult pupils or as a 
guide in selecting projects for different groups 
of pupils—there is little likelihood that any harm 
will be done. It would definitely not be advisable, 
however, to use the scores as the basis for ad- 
ministrative decisions that might in any way 
affect the pupil's subsequent educational place- 
ment and progress. Suggestions in the manual 
encouraging such use should be carefully ig- 
nored. 

It would not seem desirable, either, to en- 
courage the pupils themselves to take their 
scores very seriously, yet they can hardly help 
doing so if the profile folder is used according 
to the publisher’s directions. These directions 
call for the pupils to plot their own interest 
profiles and discuss them with teacher and class- 
mates, not just once but three or four times at 
yearly intervals, each time looking to see what 
changes might have occurred in the interim. Not 
only might this procedure cause the inventory 
scores to assume wholly unwarranted impor- 
tance in the pupils’ minds ; it might also tend to 


cause distortion in the scores themselves. Ordi- 
narily, children are not likely to “slant” their 
answers to an interest questionnaire, but if too 
much fuss is made over the results the first time 
the inventory is administered, the responses 
may not be quite so spontaneously honest the 
second time. The profile folder is intended by 
the publisher to expedite longitudinal studies of 
interests, but its use according to the publisher's 
directions would seem almost bound to yield dis- 
torted results. 

What I Like to Do, with its full-scale array 
of accessory materials, is a much more ambi- 
tious and elaborate undertaking than earlier in- 
terest inventories (see 3:52, 63) designed for 
use in the intermediate grades, but as a measur- 
ing device it does not seem to afford any im- 
provement over the others, Since the inventories 
differ considerably in item content, probably the 
best basis for selecting among them is for the 
teacher to decide which affords the coverage 
that best suits her purposes. 


J Consult Psychol 19:237 Je’55. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * an uninspired but workmanlike job 
in the construction of an interest inventory for 
grades 4 to 6 and, by implication but without 
data, for grade 7 * 


[123] 
*Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales. Mental 
patients ; 1955; 9 ratings: acute anxiety, conversion 
hysteria, manic, depressed, schizophrenic, paranoid, 
paranoid schizophrenic, hebephrenic schizophrenic, 
phobic compulsive; 1 form; $275 per 25 scales; 35¢ 
Per specimen set; postpaid; (15-25) minutes; J. Rich- 
ard Wittenborn; Psychological Corporation, * 
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H. J. Eysenck, Professor of Psychology, In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, University of London, 
London, England. 

There are 52 symptom rating scales contained 
in Wittenborn's set. These are arranged in ran- 
dom order and are intended to measure nine 
psychiatric clusters ranging from acute anxiety 
and conversion hysteria to schizophrenic excite- 
ment and paranoid condition. Each scale is com- 
posed of three or four statements so arranged 
that successive statements reveal increasingly 
conspicuous disorder of a particular kind. The 
clusters into which the scales are grouped re- 
sulted from extensive factorial analysis of vari- 
ous abnormal groups. An ingenious method of 
scoring makes it quite easy to obtain weighted 
scores for the various clusters ; these scores can 
then be arranged in terms of profiles and com- 
pared with standardisation data given in the 
manual. 

The whole attempt is very workmanlike 
throughout and in the reviewer's opinion con- 
stitutes the best available set of rating scales for 
psychiatric disorders. Wittenborn has made an 
attempt to deal entirely with directly observable 
behaviour, and in the reviewer's experience his 
claim that ratings can be readily made by psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, nurses, or other com- 
petent observers is amply justified. The types of 
behaviour included are well chosen and are in- 
dicative of close personal experience. The word- 
ing of the scales is simple and straightforward 
and does not commit the “fallacy of the im- 
plied theory" so frequent in psychiatric termi- 
nology. The research background for the scale 
is unusually thorough and shows a high degree 
of statistical competence, somewhat unusual in 
this field. 

The reliability of the cluster scores is not al- 
ways very high, being only .67 for Depressed 
State and .76 for Paranoid Condition. The only 
one to exceed .go is for Manic State. An addi- 
tional five clusters have reliabilities between .8 
and .9. Wittenborn somewhat plaintively says 
that these “odd-item estimates of reliability are 
likely to be spuriously low because of the het- 
ereogeneity of sets of rating scales.” It is curi- 


ous that he should have used so old-fashioned a 
method for the estimation of reliability when 
more modern methods are readily available. It 
is also curious that he does not give test-retest 
reliabilities for the same observer, or inter- 
observer reliabilities for different psychiatrists. 
Such data would be much more relevant and in- 
teresting than odd-even reliabilities; our ex- 
perience suggests that they would be somewhat 
lower than the reliabilities actually quoted. 

The clusters are by no means independent. 
The correlation between Schizophrenic Excite- 
ment and Hebephrenic Schizophrenia is .88, 
which is higher than the mean reliability of the 
scales. It is difficult to see any justification for 
retaining both clusters under these circum- 
stances. There are four other correlations above 
.66, most of them involving Manic State. In ad- 
dition there is a correlation of .79 between 
Paranoid Condition and Paranoid Schizo- 
phrenic; this correlation also is higher than the 
mean reliability of the two cluster scores. Wit- 
tenborn’s own evidence, therefore, suggests 
that instead of nine clusters there are seven 
clusters at most, and possibly only six. It seems 
a great pity that no oblique factor analysis was 
attempted and no second order factors estab- 
lished. 

In summary, it may be said that the good 
points of this work far outweight the bad ones 
and that, for anyone wanting to use a psychi- 
atric rating scale, the Wittenborn scales can be 
recommended as superior, on the whole, to the 
available alternatives. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in future editions the supererogatory 
scales will be dropped, second order factor anal- 
yses reported, and inter-rater reliabilities given. 


Maurice Lorr, Director, Neuropsychiatric 
Research Laboratory, Veterans Benefits Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Wittenborn scales are a procedure de- 
signed for recording currently observable be- 
havior and symptoms of mental patients. The 
52 rating scales sample patient behavior “ordi- 
narily considered important by psychiatrists.” 
To reduce bias, the scales are presented in a 
randomized unlabeled order. Each scale con- 
sists of three or four statements arranged so 
that successive statements reveal increasing dis- 
order. Each scale must be checked for every 
patient. 

The form is intended for completion by a 
psychiatrist, psychologist, nurse, or other “com- 
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petent observer," Competence is not defined 
nor are data made available relative 
reliability of the scales when used by. different 
types of observers. Surprisingly, no instruc- 
tions are provided in the manual on how ob- 
servations are to be made or over what period 
of time. The directions only recommend the 
recording of currently discernible behavior. Ac- 
cordingly the user is left to his own devices on 
such matters as to interview or not to interview 
the patient and to observe patient ward behavior 
for a couple of hours or for several weeks or 
months, 

This issue is reflected in the reliability infor- 
mation provided, Odd-even estimates of cluster 


ent levels, 
The validity of the scales is not discussed. N 


atric measures. of psychopathology, On the 
other hand, no claim is made for the usefulness 
of the scales beyond the recording of what was 
observed or what changed. The cluster scores 
which result from factoring the scales imply, 

Of course, a type of construct validity, 

- The manual presents a table of intercorrela- 
tions between the clusters based on too newly 
admitted cases, Of the 36 correlations, one third 
are .41 or higher, The correlation between 


cluster, Paranoid Condition and 
Paranoid Schizophrenic correlate .79. The high 
correlations suggest that the clusters could be 
combined and reduced to a substantially smaller 
number, 


Norms for the scales are based on 1,000 con- 
secutive 


organic groups are also reported in 
the manual. There are no accompanying data 


descriptive of the age, sex, marital status, or 
educational . 


considerable research. It is undoubtedly one of 
the best developed rating schedules available to 
the research worker and the practical clinician 
in need of a procedure for recording patient be- 
havior and symptoms, However, the manual is 
in need of modification. An appropriate method 
and optimum period of observation should be 
Specified. Further details descriptive of the 
norm group and levels of inter-rater agreement 
on the clusters should be provided the reader, 
Some of the available validational data should 
be included, 


J Consult Psychol 19:320 Ag '55. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. A series of 18 research articles since 
1950 has reported the development and applica- 
tion of the Wittenborn scales, Now they are 
made available for general use in an attractive 
and convenient format. The scales are an aid to 
the objective description of psychiatric patients 
in terms of their observable symptoms, On cach 
of 52 areas of behavior, a patient is rated by se- 
lecting the one of four statements which de- 
scribes him best. The quantified ratings are 
turned into scores on nine factors identified by 
factor analytic studies, The corrected split-half 
reliabilities of the factor scores range from 67 
to .92, with only one scale below .76; their in- 
tercorrelations are generally low. The new 
blank greatly simplifies the calculation of the 
factor scores by reducing it to the addition of 
digits in conveniently arranged columns and 
the use of a simple table, With their new con- 
venience and availability, the scales will proba- 
bly receive wider use in research. They make a 
valuable contribution to the knottiest problem 


in studies of psychopathology, the problem of 
the criterion, 
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ual stimuli, The test consists of 10 sets of 3 
sound situations, After listening to each set, the 
subject is asked to make up a a 
np et quc vie da 


ollowing headings : order of sounds 
in stories, description of sounds, length of sto- 
ries, characters named, situations, outcomes, 
and general observations, No real evidence of 
reliability or validity is furnished in the man 
ual, nor are 
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can Foundation for the Blind is considerably 
different in content from the AAT, but its pur- 
pose is much the same. On the whole, its quality 
of recording ts better, but it also is 
standardized and validated. The reviewer sug» 
gests that the Auditory Apperception Test, 
after revision of the recording, may become a 
very valuable and interesting tool for further 
research using neurotics, psychotics, blind per- 
sons, and normal subjects for its validation as 
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no significant difference was found between 
the subjects’ productivity on the AAT and the 
TAT in terms of mean number of responses 
per subject. 

Norms for characters, themes, etc. referred 
to in the stories are presented, but these are 
based upon 220 college students who had no 
grossly deviant scores on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. It is highly ques- 
tionable that such a population provides useful 
norms for a test designed for clinical use. 

Many of the sounds used as stimuli were ap- 
parently produced by the use of sound effects. 
Their artificiality is quite apparent when they 
are played over high fidelity equipment. They 
sound much more authentic when played over 
a low fidelity reproducer. 

The test appears to produce the same type of 
material as the TAT. Since it is less convenient 
to administer, depending as it does upon sound 
producing equipment, it probably would be pref- 
erable to use the TAT in most clinical settings. 
However, the AAT would probably prove use- 
ful in group situations and with subjects who 
have defective vision. 


[125] 

The Blacky Pictures: A Technique for the Ex- 
ploration of Personality Dynamics. Ages 5 and 
Over; 1950; psychosexual development; individual; 1 
form; no data on reliability and validity; no norms; 
$11 per set of test materials and 25 record blanks ; $3.50 
per 25 record blanks; $1 per manual; postpaid; (35- 
55) minutes ; Gerald S. Blum; Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 
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KENNETH R. Newton, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The Blacky Pictures are a series of 12 car- 
toon drawings designed to point up the psycho- 
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sexual development of the individual through 
analysis of the stories he builds around these 
drawings. The drawings concern a family of 
dogs with Blacky being the central character. 
In addition to Blacky, who can be of either sex, 
there is the mother, the father, and a sibling 
figure who can be either a brother or a sister. 
This technique was initially designed by the 
author as a means of investigating the psycho- 
analytic theory of psychosexual development. 
The activities portrayed in each drawing are 
supposedly symbolic of one of the psychoana- 
lytic dimensions in the theory of psychosexual 
development. The technique and instructions 
are quite similar to the Thematic Apperception 
Test with the exception that as the examiner 
presents each card he gives a preliminary state- 
ment which tends to structure the picture some- 
what for the patient. There are individual rec- 
ord blanks provided which contain rather com- 
plete directions for administration and space for 
recording the stories. After each cartoon has 
been presented and a story elicited, there is an 
inquiry or series of standardized questions that 
must be asked. 

The author’s description of the Blacky test as 
being a “modified projective technique” is a 
rather generous view of projective techniques. 
The cartoons themselves, the instructions in- 
volved in presenting them, and the inquiry that 
follows are somewhat obvious and almost direc- 
tive in nature. In an attempt to obtain material 
on the various areas of psychosexual develop- 
ment, the author has structured his pictures and 
inquiries in such a way as to make the responses 
fit the theory. The interpretation of the indi- 
vidual’s responses would quite likely yield posi- 
tive findings if the subject did no more than 
offer affirmative or negative responses to the 
pictures and to the various questions of the in- 
quiry. It seems that the patient is placed in the 
position of the well known defendant who has 
been asked, “When did you stop beating your 
wife?” 

In his original publication, the author admits 
that the assumption that this test measures psy- 
choanalytic dimensions has not been systemati- 
cally explored and, therefore, that the validity 
of the test is still open to question. Since the 
hypotheses and conclusions that are drawn from 
the material obtained from this technique are 
based upon the assumption that the Blacky test 
is a measure of psychoanalytic dimensions, this 
seems to be a serious shortcoming. In the man- 


ual accompanying the series of cartoons, the 
author attempts to present some criteria for 
stories that will illustrate “strong” and “not 
strong" involvement in the particular psycho- 
sexual spheres. He states that the clinician's 
own experience with the Blacky test will enable 
him to develop some sort of "concept of normal- 
ity" for the stories presented. In addition, he 
offers a sample case work-up which does little 
in the way of strengthening this technique in 
the hands of the clinician. 

Although the technique was developed on 
adults, the author states that the Blacky Pictures 
are “well-suited for use with children." There 
are as yet no norms or even illustrations or ex- 
amples of good or bad, strong or not strong 
stories for children. Children do respond readily 
to such a technique, but the interpretation of 
their responses needs further investigation. 

This “modified projective technique" could 
be an interesting tool with which one might con- 
ceivably explore psychoanalytic concepts. How- 
ever, pointing toward various concepts and 
making a direct effort to elicit the subject’s re- 
actions to situations involving his feelings 
toward various areas of psychosexual develop- 
ment perhaps represents a weighting of the 
evidence toward the theory that one wishes to 
prove. It seems likely that well developed and 
well directed questions concerning these various 
periods of psychosexual development might 
yield even more reliable results than does this 
“modified projective technique." That is to say, 
the author seems to be asking specific questions 
concerning specific types of situations which 
might just as well be handled in an interview 
situation without use of any cartoons or story 
telling. The specificity of the questions being 
asked in this technique seems to require a certain 
degree of specificity of response. 

The Blacky Pictures attempt to portray the 
various spheres of psychosexual development 
hypothesized by the psychoanalytic school of 
thought. The individual’s responses to the draw- 
ings and his responses to specific inquiry ques- 
tions supposedly indicate the degree of his in- 
volvement in these various psychosexual spheres, 
Admittedly, other than the clinician’s own 
knowledge of psychoanalytic theory, there is 
little in the way of normative data. At this time 
this technique would appear to be of little value 
to the practicing clinician. Its value depends 
upon the psychoanalytic training of the adminis- 
trator, but even here there is little data available 
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from which one could determine a “good” or 
“bad” response. 


J Consult Psychol 20:487-8 D "56. Samuel J. 
Beck, * Blum has devised a test ad hoc for psy- 
choanalytic theory by the ingenious technique 
which activates certain of the psychoanalyti- 
cally formulated unconscious traits, at the same 
time that it provides the defenses enabling the 
patient to liberate and communicate these for- 
bidden trends—the defenses of identification 
and displacing. * The test has....a differentiat- 
ing potency, and without a doubt it has the pro- 
jective instrument value of opening a window 
to latent character traits. At the same time re- 
sults are suspect, as I see it, by reason of a major 
fallacy in the technique of treating the data. 
This consists in the method of “scoring” each 
story and the other criteria as “strong” and the 
various gradations of “strong.” The judgments 
are made by each examiner, without recourse to 
any frame of reference. Scorings must, there- 
fore, be a function of each scorer. They can, I 
will concede, be made reliable as between two 
investigators who have worked together closely 
and have learned the same signs and language, 
in recognizing and naming the psychological 
traits or “dimensions.” Except between two 
such colleagues, or for some one examiner, re- 
sults are only spuriously comparable. The degree 
of error to which the procedure is subject is 
seen in Blum’s own monograph: a denial of a 
response is construed as a repression, and since 
a repression involves strong emotion, the re- 
sponse is scored “strong.” To construe denial 
as repression—which is a hypothesis and not a 
datum—is interpretation. Thus a quantitative 
profile is developed and is reported as S’s pro- 
duction although it is actually the examiner’s 
interpretation of S’s production. This criticism 
touches on what is the Achilles’ heel of each 
projective test. It dictates the need, therefore, 
of exploiting the objectivity potential in the test. 
The needed technique is that of patterning out 
its data into impersonal structure to be described 
operationally, and so creating some stable frames 
of reference by which the productions of any S 
can be judged, if not measured. Some of the pro- 
jective tests do lend themselves more easily to 
such impersonal structuralization than others. 
But to the extent that the instrument falls short 
of such objectivity, it is not a test but a two- 
person situation, two persons—S and examiner, 
each of whom may influence the results. Schafer 


has been especially emphatic concerning the in- 
terpersonal relation between examiner and sub- 
ject, and the possible role of the examiner’s per- 
sonality in fashioning the final test picture, 
Brunswik writing from another theoretical 
viewpoint, arrives at a similar conclusion. “Since 
in any testing procedure the examiner consti- 
tutes part of the external stimulus situation, 
representative design demands that examiners 
should. also be sampled," and he refers to the 
“double jeopardy of generalization." An impor- 
tant implication follows from these positions of 
Schafer and of Brunswik: projective test in- 
vestigations will need to find some method of 
keeping the examiner factor constant, if reports 
by two or more persons are to be comparable. 
The problem becomes at this point the baby of 
the theorists and logicians of science. This cir- 
cumstance does not, however, ease the burden 
of the psychologists searching personality by 
means of projective tests, The fact is they have 
so far been arriving at right answers, even if 
they do not know how. Their answers are bound 
to be that much more accurate as they are based 
in sound method, and as they take pains to de- 
vise such. This is where I see Blacky and his 
growing pains at the present. The test has the 
promise warranting its developing. In spite of 
the fallacy in the scoring procedure, its agree- 
ment with clinical theory is logically sound. It 
can serve, further, as an example of other ad hoc 
techniques which can be devised to explore psy- 
choanalytic theory. 


For a review by Albert Ellis, see 4:102 (3 ex- 
cerpts). 
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*Children's Apperception Test. Ages 3-10; 1949- 
55; individual; 1 form; 2 editions ; no data da reliability 
and validity ; $6 per set of 10 pictures and manual of 
[or i bara per 25 short form record booklets 
; PE Et ae i ; 

ànd Sonya Sorel Bellak? Fi Fir BOE, 
a) CHILDREN'S APPERCEPTION TEST. 1040-55; also called 
mana (3), C49) ; [revised] picture 2 ['51] ; revised 
b) CHILDREN’S APPERCEPTION TEST— SUPPLEMENT. 1052- 
55; also called CAT-S; 1 form (52) ; manual C52). 
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of Children to Human and to Animal Pictures.” J Proj Tech 
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Douctas T. Kenny, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

Since its last review in The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, three improvements 
or additions have occurred in this story-telling 
projective technique for personality evaluation: 
(a) 10 supplementary pictures, with an accom- 
panying manual, have been added; (b) Bellak 
has published a valuable and instructive book 
on the interpretation of thematic material, en- 
titled The TAT and CAT in Clinical Use; and 
(c) Bell's criticism that “the pictures are printed 
on a matt finish cardboard that soils easily” 
(4:103) has been partially removed in the 1952 
printing of the original ro CAT cards by having 
them lacquered. It is unlikely that the lacquered 
cards will make any basic differences in story 
content. 

The pictures, intended for use with children 
between 3 and ro years of age, contain animal 
figures because it is assumed that children will 
more readily identify with animals than humans. 
While the experimental findings on this assump- 
tion are ambiguous, clinical material from psy- 
choanalysis points to its reasonableness. The 
pictures in the basic set were drawn with the 
hope that they would elicit dynamic material 
relating to oral conflicts, sibling rivalry, percep- 
tions of parents, oedipal problems, and general 
drives and modes of responding to the world. 
The CAT Supplement, consisting of 10 animal 
scenes, was designed primarily to elicit themes 
“not necessarily pertaining to universal prob- 


lems, but which occur often enough to make it 
desirable to learn more about them as they exist 
in a good many children.” In general, these pic- 
tures are intended to probe fears in play situa- 
tions, interpersonal problems in the classroom, 
fantasies about being an adult, oral themes, re- 
actions to physical handicaps or castration fears, 
competitiveness to others, body image ideas, 
fears of physical illness, bathroom reactions, 
and fantasies about pregnancy. A further use 
of the supplement is as a play technique, par- 
ticularly recommended as a means of obtaining 
some clinical data on children who find it hard 
to tell stories. In the latter use, all the supple- 
mentary cards are made available and the child’s 
reactions to them are recorded. 

Evaluating the CAT and its supplement is a 
difficult task because much patient research will 
be required before its optimal usefulness can 
be realized. Since little is actually known about 
the kinds of. valid inferences that might be 
drawn from the thematic material that is elicited 
by the cards, caution must be shown in any clini- 
cal inferences based on this technique. More- 
over, without a large body of accumulated re- 
search, unequivocal evaluative statements can- 
not be made. 

In terms of the standards applied to measures 
of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement, the 
CAT and CAT-S would not be regarded as suit- 
able for operational use. They have many tech- 
nical deficiencies, some of which are meagre 
normative data of limited generality, no infor- 
mation on the reliability of clinical inferences, 
a paucity of validity data, and a relatively un- 
standardized method of administration. On the 
other hand, there is little doubt that, given a 
highly trained clinician, one can make valid and 
useful inferences about the personality of a child 
from the thematic material produced by. this 
instrument, despite the forementioned technical 
weaknesses. This is not to say, of course, that 
this instrument will be clinically useful for all 
children. Research has yet to show for whom 
the technique will be most suitable. 

In order to obtain meaningful stories for in- 
terpretation, the CAT seems to require more 
skill than its parent, the Thematic Apperception 
Test. It is not a good technique for the novice 
in test administration and interpretation. At the 
moment, the interpretation of CAT stories is 
on shifting grounds because practically nothing 
is known about how much of the story content 
reflects the deep underlying structure of the 
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child and how much of it mirrors the conditions 
immediately antecedent to the testing, the at- 
mosphere created by the test administration, and 
the pictures themselves. Until a great deal more 
is known about how such variables operate, cau- 
tion must be shown in going from the raw sto- 
ries to psychological attributes of the child and 
then inferring from these attributes the behavior 
of the child. Bellak's book (9) should be of 
great help to the beginner in learning how to 
infer from raw content to psychological at- 
tributes, but of less help in getting to behavior. 
Of course, the latter problem is one that be- 
clouds the use of all projective techniques, not 
just the CAT. As this technique requires ex- 
tensive knowledge and experience in the fields 
of child testing, pathology, and development, 
one would question Bellak's statement that “the 
C.A.T. may be profitable in the hands of... 
the social worker, and the teacher." 

In summary, this technique will be of value to 
the experienced clinician in indicating the psy- 
chological dispositions of a child. Its valid use- 
fulness seems to lie in providing hypotheses 
about a child that require checking by other pro- 
cedures. The potential usefulness of the instru- 
ment could be increased if more were known 
about which inferences from it are valid and 
with what kind of children it can be most profit- 
ably used. 


ALBERT I. RABIN, Professor of Psychology, 
and Director, Psychological Clinic, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
The Children’s Apperception Test (CAT) 
for children between the ages of 3-10 was de- 
signed as a sort of downward extension of the 
TAT. The ro CAT cards, bearing pictures of 
animals in a variety of situations, are expected 
by the authors to reflect common problem areas 
and conflicts faced by children in the early de- 
velopmental stages. Problems of orality, iden- 
tification with parental and sibling figures, ag- 
gression, mastery, primal scene fears, and mas- 
turbation are some of the issues expected to be 
projected in stories told in response to the pic- 
tures. In 1952 the authors published a supple- 
ment (CAT-S) which consists of 10 additional 
animal pictures, not designed to elicit stories re- 
lated to “universal” problems, but to relate to 
issues which are of a more transitory, but im- 
portant, nature in the lives of many young chil- 
dren. Such themes as physical injury, pregnancy 
of the mother, social play and aggressiveness, 


and teacher and peer relationships are but a few 
of the ones which may be projected into these 
pictures. 

The two manuals (for CAT and its supple- 
ment) were supplemented in 1954 by a more 
extensive treatment (9) by the author. The man- 
uals supply the prospective examiner with some 
suggestions for administration, protocols, and 
samples of interpretation. A record booklet is 
also provided to facilitate the recording and 
analysis of stories. Some excerpts of a larger 
study by Fear and Stone reporting normative 
data are included in the manual to the supple- 
ment. Detailed proposals for collecting norms 
are given in the book. However, such norms are 
not yet available. 

As a clinical tool for use with children, the 
CAT enjoys considerable popularity in the 
United States as well as abroad. Although a 
good deal of research with this technique is in 
progress, little information concerning its reli- 
ability and validity is available. The normative 
data by Byrd and Witherspoon (ro) are a good 
beginning. Also, some of the emerging research 
on disturbed children by Simon? and on cere- 
bral palsied children by Holden (r4) attest to 
the usefulness and vitality of this instrument. 

In summary it may be stated that the CAT, 
like most projective techniques, is a clinical tech- 
nique rather than a psychometric method. Its 
use by many clinicians and clinical investigators 
attests to its potency as a tool for the study of 
psychodynamics in young children. Its accept- 
ance by the critical worker and its survival will 
depend upon further normative studies and 
carefully executed research, 


For reviews by John E. Bell and L. Joseph 
Stone, see 4:103 (5 excerpts) ; for related re- 
views, see B63. 
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*Controlled Projection for Children, Second 
Edition. Ages 6-12; 1945-51; individual; r form 
C51) ; no data on reliability and validity; 20s. per 
manual ('51), postage extra; administration time not 
reported ; John C. Raven; H. K, Lewis & Co. Ltd. * 
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of a Group of Defective Delinquents.” Brit J Psychol, Gen 
Sect ed Mr *50. * (PA 24:5955) 

iu AEN JG The Comparative Assessment of Personal- 
ig yehol, Gen Sect 40:115-23 Mr 'so. * (PA 24: 

6. Kaupecs, A. “A Study of German and English Teacher- 
Training Students by Means of Projective Techniques." Brit J 
Psychol, Gen Sect 42:56-113 Mr & My "sr. * (PA 26:550) 

7. Martin, A. W., anD Wer, A. J. “A Comparative Study 
of the Drawings Made by Various Clinical Groups.” J Mental 
Sci 97:532-44 Jl’51. * (PA 26:2189) 

8. ANDERSON, J. W. “Controlled Projection’ Responses of 
Delinquent Boys.” J Mental Sci 100:643-56 Jl 's4. * (PA 29: 
4349) 

Brit J Ed Psychol 22:221 N ’52. This is the 
second edition of the book first published in 
1944. Since then the author has continued work 
on “Controlled Projection,” and this edition 
takes account of that work and of recent investi- 
gations by other psychologists. The appendices 
contain a great mass of details (responses and 
reactions, etc.) by 150 school children and 80 
children visiting Child Guidance Clinics. The 
author disclaims any pretence to give a compre- 
hensive account of personality or of its meas- 
urement, but seeks chiefly to describe the tech- 
nique and show its uses for genetic, social and 
clinical psychology. 

Brit J Psychol 44:272 Ag ’53. R. W. Pick- 
ford. * The test forms a useful method of re- 
search into the social attitudes, habits and per- 
sonal relationships of children, and for exami- 
nation of children for clinical purposes. It has 
been widely used and a number of interesting 
papers have been published about its application. 
The present edition is amplified in useful ways 
and contains some illustrations of children's 
drawings, beautifully reproduced, two of them 
in colour, tabulated responses of 150 children 
of ages 615, 9% and 12% years, and a great 
amount of other valuable material obtained by 
the application of the test. * 

Psychoanalytic Q 22:589-90 O '53. Geraldine 
Pederson-Krag. * Ideally the subject’s responses 
are written down by a stenographer so as to 
allow the testing psychologist unimpeded oppor- 
tunity to note the subject’s behavior, but in prac- 
tice it seems that the psychologist usually does 
his own recording. * All terms used are meticu- 
lously defined. The logic of the rules for scoring 
appears to be impeccable. The method seems to 
fulfil its goal which is to determine the extent 
to which each child tested resembles others in its 
group. It can also be used to show similarities 
and differences among various groups. It is per- 
haps irrelevant to criticize this book for its fail- 
ure to reach objectives it does not seek. It may, 
however, be observed that the concepts and clas- 
sifications upon which this technique is based are 
too loose and superficial to be useful to those 


schooled in psychoanalysis. Though the material 
gathered by the spontaneous drawings and the 
answers to specific questions on intimate sub- 
jects is rich, the interpretation given according 
to the directions cited here is confused and 
meager. 


For reviews by Arthur L. Benton and Perci- 
val M. Symonds of the original edition, see 3:29. 
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*Curtis Completion Form. Grades 11-16 and adults; 
1950-53; emotional maturity and adjustment; Form A 
(^50) ; manual ('53) ; $2 per 20 tests; 25¢ per specimen 
set; postage extra; (45) minutes; James W. Curtis; 
Science Research Associates. * 
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tion Form as'a Predictor of College Student Personality Devi- 
ates.” Yearb Nat Council Meas Used Ed 12(pt 2) :82-5 '55, * 
ALrnED B. HEILBRUN, JR., Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

This 52-item sentence completion test com- 
bines features of both objective and projective 
personality measures. The first 50 items are in 
the form characteristic of the usual completion 
task: set-producing words followed by space 
for the free response. Items 51 and 52 are more 
highly structured but still allow the subject to 
formulate his own answer. Space is provided at 
the end of the form for remarks which the sub. 
ject considers important. 

Although the item format does not differ 
much from that of many other published sen- 
tence completion tests, the Curtis Completion 
Form retains some individuality in the manner 
in which the items were developed and the way 
in which they are scored. Evaluation of the re- 
sponses is partially objective, making possible 
the derivation of a cumulative point score which 
serves as the primary basis for personality in- 
ferences. This contrasts with the usual method 
in which the examiner makes his appraisal of 
the responder through more intuitive clinical 
judgments of the free responses. Each item is 
given a score of 2, 1, or o, with a higher score 
indicative of poorer emotional adjustment. Two 
points are assigned to responses characterized 
by antagonism, suspicion, jealousy, self-pity or 
pessimism, insecurity, social inadequacy, envi- 
ronmental deprivation, or severe conflict (Group 
A factors). Unclear, incomplete, or avoidant 
sentences (Group B factors) receive a score of 
1, as do responses containing erasures, crossed- 
out content, or emphatic punctuation (Group C 
factors). The remarks section at the end is eval- 
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uated for Group A factors only, and a 4-point 
weight is assigned if any are judged to be pres- 
ent. Curtis reports rather high agreement when 
pairs of judges scored independently the same 
tests; interjudge correlations ranged from .89 
to .95. 

The only validation data which could be 
found are those reported in the manual. The fol- 
lowing mean scores were obtained for three 
groups rated as showing substantial differences 
in adjustment by clinical personnel: normals, 
22,6; neurotics, 37.0; and psychotics, 49.5. 
"These results, if replicable, would lend a great 
deal of confidence to the use of the instrument 
in making this kind of gross discrimination. 

Even though it is designed primarily for edu- 
cational and industrial use, there is nothing about 
the test which precludes a wider range of appli- 
cation. The reported low correlation with intel- 
ligence, .09, is advantageous in this kind of 
measure. On the other hand, some caution is 
suggested by the split-half reliability coefficient 
of .83 which is not out of line with most person- 
ality measures but still leaves something to be 
desired. There is much in the development and 
limited validational data to recommend the clini- 
cal and research use of the Curtis Completion 
Form, but as with all new psychometric proce- 
dures reasonable caution should be maintained 
until further studies substantiate its effective- 
ness. 


[129] 
*Draw-A-Person Quality Scale. Ages 16-25; 1955; 
level of intellectual functioning ; 1 form ; $2 per manual, 
postpaid; [10-20] minutes; Mazie Earle Wagner and 

erman J. P. Schubert; Herman J. P. Schubert, 500 
Klein Road, Route 2, Buffalo 21, N.Y. * 

REFERENCES 

1, WAGNER, Mazie EARLE, AND SCHUBERT, Herman J. P. 
“Figure Drawing Norms, Reliability, and Validity Indices for 
Normal Late-Adolescents: II, Development of a Pictorial Scale 
of DAP Quality." Abstract. 4m Psychol 10:321 Ag '5s. * 

2. SCHUBERT, HERMAN J. P., AND WAGNER, MAZIE EARLE, 
“Deviant Perspective of DAP Figures Associated With Other 
Deviant Behavior.” Abstract. Am Psychol 12:409—10 Jl '57. * 

3. Wacner, MaziE EARLE, AND SCHUBERT, HERMAN J., P. 
“Atypical DAP Page Placement as an Indication of Atypical 
Behavior." Abstract. Am Psychol 12:389 Jl '57. * 

Pair L. Harriman, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The authors evidently regard the Good- 
enough draw-a-man scale as meritorious but 
atomistic. It can be inferred that they also be- 
lieve that the Machover technique does not fill 
the need for a “global test"—a drawing test in 
which the total final impression is rated. The 
Wagner-Schubert scale requires two drawings, 


one of each sex, which are rated in terms of a 


seven-point quality scale. Any production which 
emphasizes such details as toe nails, genitalia, 
or other representations indicating mental dis- 
turbances is arbitrarily relegated to Quality 8, 
Attention is concentrated upon qualities rang- 
ing from artistic, life-like human figures (Scale 
Value 1) to figures which are barely recogniz- 
able as human beings (Scale Value 7). Addi- 
tional gradations at o and 8 are also described 
for productions as superior or inferior in qual- 
ity that they are almost never found in “normal 
populations,” 

Guidance in estimating the quality of the pro- 
ductions is given by four series of rated picto- 
rial specimens, front view and side view each 
for male and female. These typical drawings 
were chosen from 1,579 specimens collected 
from normal late adolescents and college stu- 
dents. In fact, this scale purports to deal only 
with gradations in the quality of drawings done 
by normal young persons. It also purports to 
furnish a basis for a quantification of the rater’s 
impressionistic evaluation of each production. 
The authors imply that the numerical score on 
this test is a reasonably useful measure of aca- 
demic aptitude for college work, 

Obviously, the test has merit as a measure of 
aptitude for freehand drawing of the human 
figure. The authors, however, are most im- 
pressed with its use as a predictor of marks in a 
teachers college. Though they strive to main- 
tain an austere point of view regarding clinical 
insights, they make one interesting comment of 
an intuitive nature. High-quality productions, 
they observe, may indicate conformity behavior, 
and college teachers—in some places; at least— 
regard it by assigning high marks. Caricatures 
of the human figure, as well as drawings of a 
figure with a glass in hand, are said to presage 
low marks at the end of the term. Steig and 
Adams, rated by this scale, would stand little 
chance for success in the elementary-education 
curriculum where this test was standardized. 

Young adults who are facile in drawing the 
human figure are not dolts. Consequently, it 
occasions no surprise to find that many who 
achieve a high rating on this scale are also suc- 
cessful in a teachers college, This association 
between freehand-drawing quality and marks at 
the end of one term in a teachers college is to be 
expected. The fact, once admitted, does not obvi- 
ate the need for the College Board or the Ameri- 
can Council tests as the appropriate predictors. 
This initial and exploratory report on some in- 
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teresting research, however, is a rather impor- 
tant supplement to draw-a-person techniques. 
This reviewer wishes that the authors had not 
imposed upon themselves a rigid hostility 
towards clinical intuitions. It does seem a bit 
doubtful whether they have succeeded in “bring- 
ing back the drawing-of-a-person into the focus 
of attention of those who wish to predict human 
behavior.” 

A considerable amount of study would be re- 
quired to develop a coherent and tenable theory 
for this test. Its publication at this time seems 
to be premature, In cases where human welfare 
is involved, the Draw-A-Person Quality Scale 
is contraindicated. The hackneyed phrase of 
many other reviewers of novel projective tech- 
niques is pertinent here: Much further research 
should be done. 

[130] 

*The Drawing-Completion Test: A Projective 
'Technique for the Investigation of Personality. 
Ages 5 and over; 1952; based on Wartegg Test Blank; 
1 form ['52]; manual (see r below) ; no data on re- 
liability; $3 per 100 tests; $3 per 100 profiles ['52] ; 
$7.50 per manual; postage extra; (15-40) minutes; G. 
Marian Kinget; Grune & Stratton, Inc. * 


REFERENCES 

1, Kincer, G. Martan. The Drawing-Completion Test: A 
Projective Technique for the Investigation of Personality Based 
on the Wartegg Test Blank. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Inc, 1952. Pp. xv, 238. * (PA 27:430) : j 

2. Otson, Jony T. The Test-Retest Reliability of the Kinget 
Drawing-Completion Test. Master's thesis, Fresno State Col- 
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3. KiNGET, G. MARIAN. Chap. rs, “The Drawing Completion 
Test,” pp. 344-64, In The Clinical Application of Projective 
Techniques. Edited by Emanuel F. Hammer. Springfield, Til.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. xxii, 663. * 

Am J Psychol 66:669-70 O '53. John P. 
Foley, Jr. * No objective norms are reported. 
In discussing the interpretation of scores, 
Kinget reverts to the usual vague and subjec- 
tive statements which have plagued most pro- 
jective tests for many years. The validation 
sample is described as consisting of 383 adults, 
between the ages of 18 and 50; presumably, all 
were Europeans. The criterion data were ob- 
tained by: (1) a self-report inventory, (2) a 
forced-choice test, and (3) a rating scale filled 
out by friends and acquaintances of the Ss. One 
searches in vain for an adequate report of the 
procedures employed in analyzing these data. 
Despite Symonds’ statement, in the Foreword, 
that he is impressed by “the criterion against 
which she determined the significance of each 
element of the drawings" (p. v), no objective 
method is described whereby the criterion status 
of each S was determined. After pointing out 
(p. 21) that there was considerable lack of 
agreement among the three criterion measures, 


Kinget rejected any attempt to arrive at a 
composite criterion in favor of a criterion based 
upon “the main trends manifested” in the three 
criterion measures. There is no indication of the 
degree of consistency necessary to constitute a 
"main trend." Here, then, we are confronted 
with a highly subjective instrument. Until such 
time as more objective scoring procedures are 
developed, and until the validity of the test has 
been more clearly established, it is virtually 
worthless as a measuring instrument. For these 
reasons, the unqualified and popularized account 
of this test in such a magazine as Life (June 9, 
1952, p. 65 ff.) would seem to be premature and 
misleading. 

B Menninger Clinic 17:114 My '53. Walter 
Kass. Similar to the Horn-Hellersberg method, 
this projective drawing completion technique is 
briefer (containing only 8 stimulus frames), 
easier therefore to administer, and also more 
readily interpretable according to the rationale 
supplied by the author. It is offered as a means 
of analyzing certain structural and functional 
aspects of personality. Since psychopathologic 
conditions were not included in its validation, it 
is not immediately applicable as a clinical test. 
But, as with other drawing products, diagnostic 
inferences are possible. The ingenuity of its 
small graphic stimulus elements, the brevity of 
its format, and the richness of the productions it 
elicits, presage a popularity for this test as a re- 
search instrument applicable to clinical popu- 
lations. 

J Ed Psychol 44:251-3 Ap ^53. Goldine C. 
Gleser. * It is particularly gratifying to note that 
the scoring for the Drawing-completion test 
was established on the basis of an investigation 
of three hundred eighty-three “normal” sub- 
jects, divided about equally between the sexes, 
and ranging in age from eighteen to fifty years. 
A three-fold criterion was used, consisting of a 
questionnaire, a forced-choice test, and a rating 
scale, all designed expressly to measure the psy- 
chological functions represented in the person- 
ality schema. However, apparently the author 
has employed the questionable expedient of 
using the same data both for validation of the 
test and for subsequent changes and elaboration 
of the scoring system. Thus the diagnostic value 
of the final scoring variables as presented in this 
book cannot be considered to have been vali- 
dated. Part two of the book, entitled “The Diag- 
nostic Mechanism,” presents the method of ad- 
ministration, the basis for interpretation, and 
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the scoring procedure for the test. This is the 
most extensive portion of the book. Each scor- 
ing category is defined and discussed in terms 
of the personality characteristics which it is 
claimed that it reveals or indicates. In these in- 
terpretations, the author appears to have allowed 
her enthusiasm to carry her far beyond the per- 
sonality schema previously presented. * The au- 
thor is to be congratulated for having designed 
a projective test which can be scored on objec- 
tive criteria and for having attempted to estab- 
lish the scoring on the basis of experimental 
evidence. However, as a test manual, this book 
leaves much to be desired. At least three major 
omissions make it impossible to evaluate the 
usefulness of the test, or to take advantage of 
the underlying experimental data in utilizing the 
test. In the first place, almost no statistical data 
are presented ; in fact, the only results presented 
from the experimental study are the percentages 
of agreement between the three-fold criterion 
and the drawing test on three of the four func- 
tions measured. It appears from the text that 
the stated agreement was computed solely on 
the relative weight of the polar aspects of these 
functions; i.e., whether the person was more out- 
going than seclusive, etc. However, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact method by which the 
results were obtained, or their statistical sig- 
nificance. The only facts which are evident are 
that there was a greater amount of agreement 
among the tests for the females than for the 
males, and for both sexes the validity was lower 
for Emotion and Activity than for Intellect. 
Considering the enormous amount of work 
which has evidently gone into the investigation 
of relationships between personality and draw- 
ing characteristics, it is unfortunate that the 
author did not deem it practical to present a 
more complete summary of results in this man- 
ual, nor make it available in published form else- 
where. The second omission is that the author 
has made no attempt to provide any norms for 
the profile scores. She excuses this omission on 
the ground that "free drawings, like all products 
of creative activity, do not permit establishment 
of rigorous norms." However, in the case stud- 
ies remarks such as the following are made: 
“The degree of Emotion and Imagination ex- 
hibited here is exceptional for a male, though 
admissible at the age level of A." It is evident 
that without some idea of what is "normal" for 
a given age and sex it would be difficult to draw 
such conclusions, and hence norms are implied 


even though they are not presented. Lastly, no 
data are presented regarding the reliability of 
the external criteria used in developing the 
qualitative interpretations of the various scor- 
ing categories. This is particularly important, 
since these interpretations were derived from 
study of clusters of items and even differential 
responses to single items in the criterion tests 
(page 24). As a preliminary manual to aid in 
the attainment of standard administration and 
scoring procedures and some common basis of 
interpretation this book should be of service to 
those who may wish to do research on this test. 
However, it is hoped that other material in the 
form of norms and validity data will soon be 
made available to aid the clinician in his inter- 
pretation of the drawings and his evaluation of 
the usefulness of the test. 

J Proj Tech 17:367-8 S '53. Fred Brown. * 
Much work and thought have gone into the con- 
struction and validation of this test, but the psy- 
chodynamically oriented and sophisticated clini- 
cian will be disappointed with a technique which 
follows an outmoded typology. The author 
states that it is not her intention to offer a depth 
exploring instrument, but the critical reader will 
then wonder why she uses the term “diagnosis” 
so often. Psychoanalytically trained clinicians, 
accustomed and attuned to the depth implica- 
tions of other methods, will look in vain for the 
dynamic material which gives diagnosis as such 
its intrinsic significance. They will find, instead, 
diffuse categorizations, trait-name listings, and 
philosophically attenuated descriptions which 
possess only the remotest significance for an in- 
tegrated diagnostic formulation. One would be 
inclined to take issue with the typological schema 
itself as a base of operations, especially when it 
is noted that the author herself seems to be com- 
mitted to unconfirmed generalizations and stere- 
otypes (e.g, "The remaining stimuli...have 
the round and supple character of the organic 
world which generally appeals more to the pre- 
dominantly emotional-imaginative character of 
the feminine mind," p. r25). Such terms as 
"nature-relatedness," "life-relatedness," and 
"esthetic-emotional" would seem to have slight 
value for the clinician who maintains a psycholo- 
gist-psychiatrist relationship and who is in- 
terested in delineating the personality and char- 
acter structure in terms of psychosexual levels, 
areas of arrest and/or regression, predominant 
figures, defenses, conflicts, and diagnostic for- 
mulation. Study of the case illustrations makes 
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one doubt whether the results of a very detailed, 
highly refined, and time-consuming evaluative 
procedure are sufficiently rewarding. At the 
very least, the personality profiles impress one 
as markedly intellectualistic and over-abstract. 
The author is undoubtedly familiar with other 
projective methods and the current trend in 
American psychiatry and clinical psychology. 
Her orientation in this work does not reflect this 
knowledge. Apart from these criticisms, the 
psychologist who works with graphic projective 
and expressive techniques will find much that 
is thought-provoking in the author’s detailed 
explanations of her variables. Shrewd insights, 
based upon the structural aspects of the draw- 
ings, may well be utilized in the interpretation 
of other drawing tests. But while the Drawing- 
Completion Test has heuristic and research po- 
tentialities, its immediate acceptance as a mem- 
ber of the practicing psychologist’s test battery 
is contraindicated by its narrow and obsolete 
typological foundation. 


[131] 
*The Eight Card Redrawing Test (8CRT). Ages 
7 and over; 1950-57; 1 form ('56) ; directions for ad- 
ministering (56); no data on reliability; no norms; 
$6 per set of test materials ; $4.50 per manual ('57, sec 
5 below) ; postpaid; (30-60) minutes; Leopold Cali- 
gor; 8CRT. * 
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Cuerry ANN CLARK, The Meyers Clinic, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The Eight Card Redrawing Test (8 CRT) is 
another variation on the projective method of 
figure drawing. The test requires the subject to 
draw successively eight human figures, using a 
special drawing pad in which a blank cardboard 
is interleafed to block from the subject's view 
all but the immediately preceding drawing. 4 
New Approach to Figure Drawing is not a for- 
mal test manual, but the author does refer to it 
as a manual in his development of the scoring 
rules. Caligor writes that the book is intended 
“(1) to describe each of the test's scoring di- 


mensions in detail; (2) to formulate a tentative 
definition of each dimension's personality im- 
plications, and (3) to demonstrate to the ex- 
perienced clinician how the integration of the 
presently delineated structural dimensions and 
cumulative, interrelated graphic content can 
yield a personality picture." 

Over a period of about 10 years Caligor has 
evolved a rather complex scoring system to 
analyze the structural aspects of the series of 
eight interrelated figure drawings. He asserts 
that his method of analysis leads to more stable 
test-retest evaluation than does content analysis 
of drawings. The assertion seems plausible, but 
the available evidence is unconvincing. 

Caligor attempted to demonstrate the inter- 
scorer reliability of three trained judges, using 
an inspection technique to diagnose paranoid 
schizophrenic characteristics in drawings done 
by hospitalized paranoid schizophrenics. Using 
but one drawing per subject, the judges found 
25 per cent of them showing strong paranoid 
trends; using the 8 CRT, the same judges 
found 85 per cent showing paranoid trends. 
With no further support than this single inade- 
quate instance, the author writes, “This study 
affirmed that the 8 CRT could prove valuable 
to the clinician, especially within the context of 
a battery of tests." 

As a demonstration that the 8 CRT lends it- 
self to objective quantification, Caligor cites 
two examples: drawings can be scored for sex 
of figure and its physical maturity, placing the 
subject on a 7-point scale ranging from adult 
identification with one's own sex through infan- 
tile undifferentiated sexual identification to 
adult identification with the opposite sex. On 
the basis of the evidence, the validity of these 
claims is unsupported. 

Equally unconvincing is the evidence offered 
for the relevance of the scoring system. Using 
“clinical experience and pilot studies,” the au- 
thor devised deviation scores “from a statistical 
norm approximating the mode scores of normal 
subjects." The scoring system thus devised was 
found to differentiate satisfactorily college stu- 
dents (with scores ranging from o to 6) from 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients (with scores 
ranging from 6 to 66). 

These three studies which allegedly demon- 
strate the psychodiagnostic merits of the tech- 
niques are unacceptable evidence beyond the 
level of clinical intuition. 

Caligor describes in detail the scoring dimen- 
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sions. Dimensions are scored in three groups: 
along a graded scale, by placement within one 
of a group of categories, and for presence or 
absence. Among the dimensions scored are part- 
whole relations, height of figure, page place- 
ment, head and body direction, sex, physical 
maturity, erasures, line quality, symmetry, eyes, 
and omissions. Four masks for scoring body 
angle, figure placement and symmetry are in- 
cluded among the test materials. 

The scoring system based upon the succes- 
sive, interrelated sampling of performance on 
figure drawings is an ingenious one, but the re- 
viewer questions the relevance and practicality 
of the procedure after repeated failures to main- 
tain patients’ cooperation for the complete ad- 
ministration of the test. In an informal study, 
no better planned than those reported by Cali- 
gor, the reviewer failed to gain agreement of 
even two out of five clinical psychologists in 
scoring the protocols of 11 willing subjects on 
two or more dimensions within any set of draw- 
ings. 

As a diagnostic technique the 8 CRT has 
scarcely got off the drawing board. In the re- 
viewer’s mind it cannot be said to meet even 
minimal standards of test development for 
psychodiagnostic techniques. Only three studies 
of a decidedly clinical and intuitive nature are 
reported in the book. These studies are interest- 
ing as far as they go, but the adequacy of the 
experimental methodology employed in them is 
questionable. The clinical inferences Caligor 
makes from the three case presentations are 
probably as legitimate as other informal case 
study evaluations. Far more questions and is- 
sues are raised than are met in the book. One 
may philosophize that there is room for every 
effort of any kind in a clinician’s armamentar- 
ium, but clinical procedures must not be con- 
fused with the goals of formal assessment and 
measurement of human behavior. 


Pur L. HARRIMAN, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Caligor extension of the draw-a-person 
technique in psychodiagnostics has two original 
features. 

The first feature is the ingenious method of 
obtaining an interrelated series of eight draw- 
ings of the human figure. The subject is in- 
structed by the examiner to draw a whole per- 
son. After the drawing has been completed, the 


examiner rolls a sheet of thin paper over it, and 
instructs the subject again to draw a whole 
person. After the second drawing has been fin- 
ished, a cardboard insert is placed over the first 
drawing and the instructions are repeated. The 
process is continued until eight drawings have 
been done, in each instance only the immedi- 
ately preceding figure being exposed under the 
onionskin sheet added seriatim. Hence, Caligor's 
technique is appropriately labeled the SCRT, or 
the Eight Card Redrawing Test. 

The second feature is the elaborate attempt to 
develop an objective scoring plan. Explicit in- 
structions are given for scoring in terms of 23 
major dimensions. There being eight drawings, 
and provision having been made for some trend 
analysis, the score blank includes more than 200 
cells. These symbolic data, properly entered on 
the blank, make an impressive appearance. A 
novice in the 8CRT recalls nostalgically the 
Klopfer-Davidson scoring blank for the Ror- 
schach, which is rather similar in general plan. 
"Though it is most commendable to objectify the 
scoring of a draw-a-person series, the reviewer 
is perplexed about Caligor's reasons for a choice 
of "dimensions." Further publications are to be 
expected, however, and this issue may be more 
fully discussed later on. 

The interpretations of the dimensions, follow- 
ing Caligor's intuitive understandings and clini- 
cal experience, are quite interesting. They are 
expounded with assurance and made plausible 
by three sample records analyzed by the author. 
By this time, most students of psychology are 
familiar with the glib, winsome styles used by 
enthusiastic proponents of ingenuous, and in- 
genious, expressive drawing techniques. Here, 
through a minor lapse, Caligor interrupts the 
student's trance by alluding to “lowered critical 
and corrective faculties.” Quite acceptable as a 
literary term, “faculties” may have been the re- 
sult here of a purposive accident. The directions 
for interpreting the interrelated series of draw- 
ings may, indeed, be intended, not as an empiri- 
cal-clinical exposition, but as literature. If so, a 
Titchener would genially but forcefully exclaim, 
“Verboten!” were a candidate for a degree to 
propose to write a term paper incorporating 
8CRT results. 

Even though the objective scores might lend 
themselves to impressive charts and tabular ar- 
rays of data, and even though the interpreta- 
tions were couched in the style of a Walter 
Pater, it is doubtful whether any academic psy- 
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chologist would regard this test, and other diag- 
nostic draw-a-person techniques, seriously. 
Challenging, novel, fun to try out in a class, 
helpful in keeping a pedagogue's intellectual 
joints supple—yes, such techniques cannot be 
disregarded as literary psychology. As for 
tangible evidence to substantiate the admirable 
enthusiasms of those who make them up, these 
psychodiagnostic techniques are still in the ovum 
stage of development. Caligor's technique is not 
an exception. Yet he toiled valiantly for more 
than a decade, and a reviewer feels chastened 
not to be able to recommend this test as the royal 
road to a valid diagnosis of personality. 


Brit J Psychol 48:319-20 N '57. H. C. Guns- 
burg. * The new technique is intriguing—the 
subject goes from one drawing to the next 
whilst the preceding drawing is visible to him 
through the transparent paper ; he may trace it 
and virtually repeat it, modify it or ignore it 
completely. His handling of this situation, as 
well as the various details of the drawing, the 
placement and line quality are considered valid 
diagnostic clues. Dr Caligor provides a scoring 
system based on objectively scorable dimensions 
and attains a high interscores agreement. The 
scores are stated “in terms of a deviation from 
a statistical norm approximately the mode 
scores of normal subjects.” Unfortunately the 
book contains no statistical material and the 
only relevant reference given by the author re- 
fers to a study of items differentiating between 
21 college males and 21 hospitalized paranoid 
schizophrenics—this could scarcely be called a 
normative study serving as a basis for a com- 
plete test manual to be used in clinical practice. 
Even more disappointing is the systematic list 
of suggested interpretations for the various 
scoring categories which are, no doubt, based on 
wide clinical experience, but which would be 
more convincing and valid if supported hy some 
evidence. Though Dr Caligor’s technique shares 
this fault with the systems devised by his prede- 
cessors, one feels that nowadays, having dem- 
onstrated the wealth of clinical material obtain- 
able from drawings, investigators should ap- 
proach this field more systematically and not 
by-pass such important factors as sex, age, in- 
telligence, cultural background, etc. In the 
meantime, this new publication’s main merit is 
the presentation of a novel and promising pro- 
jective technique and of a scoring method which 


may well be used for testing experimentally the 
validity of drawing interpretations. 


[132] 
*Family Relations Test: An Objective Technique 
for Exploring Emotional Attitudes in Children. 
Ages 3-7, 7-15; 1957; individual; 1 form ['57]; 2 
levels ; 1325. per set of test materials; 12s. od. per man- 
ual; postpaid within the United Kingdom; (20-25) 
minutes; Eva Bene and James Anthony; distributed 
by National Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales. * 
d) YOUNGER CHILDREN. Ages 3-7; 40 item cards ; 35. 6d. 
per 10 record booklets ['57]. 
b) OLDER CHILDREN. Ages 7-15; 86 item cards; 3s. 6d. 
per 10 record booklets ; 2s. od. per 10 scoring blanks. 


REFERENCE 

1, Antony, E. J., anp Beng, Eva. “A Technique for the 
Objective Assessment of the Child's Family Relationships.” 
J Mental Sci 103:541-55 J1 '57. * 


Joun E. BELL, Acting Chief, Mental Health 
Services, United States Public Health Service, 
San Francisco, California, 

The test materials consists of 20 cardboard 
figures representing people of various ages from 
babyhood to old age. These are relatively am- 
biguous and permit a child to select figures to 
represent each member of his family including 
himself. In addition, a figure standing for “No- 
body” is included in the materials. The figures 
are attached to cardboard boxes with slots in 
the top. In the form for children 8 years old 
and above there are 86 cards containing state- 
ments reflecting feelings of like and dislike, 
stronger feelings of love and hate, and attitudes 
relating to parental overprotection and overin- 
dulgence. In the form for younger children 
there are 40 similar cards. 

After selecting figures to represent his own 
family, the child places each card in a box be- 
hind the figure for which the statement is most 
appropriate. If the statement applies to none, 
it is deposited in the box attached to “Nobody.” 
The child’s test performance is tallied on a scor- 
ing sheet ; evaluation of the results and behavior 
notes are entered on a separate record sheet. 

The distinct advantage of the test is its rela- 
tive objectivity. There are a limited number of 
standardized responses that can be made in the 
test situation. This permits a formal analysis 
to be undertaken and facilitates the establishing 
of norms and the conducting of statistical stud- 
ies of the test performance with various sub- 
jects under different conditions. Little research 
with the technique is presently available. 

The test is subtitled “An Objective Tech- 
nique for Exploring Emotional Attitudes in 
Children.” Its objectivity is, however, only par- 
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tial. The test involves a rather complex set of 
choices. Each card may apply to one family mem- 
ber other than the self, several family members 
other than the self, the self alone, the self along 
with one or more other family members, or no- 
body. Functionally, the child has to hold in mind 
all these possibilities and make appropriate 
choices for each item in terms of them. It may 
appear that the full range of possible responses 
is considered each time, but this demands that 
attention to the instructions has been of a high 
quality and that memory for them and a set for 
carrying them out are kept alive. Thus, while 
the actual manipulation of the cards engenders 
objectivity, the task itself is sufficiently com- 
plex that one may not be sure that the test con- 
ditions are comparable from one subject to an- 
other, or from one testing to another with the 
same subject. This has real importance, since 
the deductions about the performance are based 
on tallies of the responses without regard to 
the quality of the subject's attention and mem- 
ory, his conceptual ability, and the processes by 
which he makes decisions. 

An additional factor confounding the results 
grows out of the implicit assumption that the 
task of perceiving the self in the family situa- 
tion is comparable to the task of perceiving the 
other. In practice, different processes are in- 
volved in evaluating the pertinence of the test 
items to the self than in assessing their relevance 
to others. The value of the test figures of other 
members of the family for symbolizing those 
individuals differs from the value of the self 
figure for personifying the self. In the former 
instances there is a closer parallel between the 
object nature of the test figure and the family 
member ; in the latter instance there is a subject- 
object confusion in the approach to the figure 
and variability in the amount of distance of the 
self as embodied there. It might be constructive, 
then, to test the comparability of performances 
when the self-figure is included and excluded. 
The test items would not seem to lend them- 
selves especially well to a test of reactions to 
the self where the simple choice of “applies” or 
“does not apply” would be required of the child, 
although this might be examined. 

It is apparent that actualizing the family 
members by the pictures, concretizing the test 
task by placing items in the slots, and limiting 
the responses by standardized items represent 
a new combination of features in attitude test- 
ing. The clinical illustrations in the manual 

g * 
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demonstrate that the test has real merit for 
rapid assessment of latent and overt attitudes to 
the family. It does not permit discrimination be- 
tween the felt and the expressed attitudes, but 
it reduces the range of observations required 
additionally to produce a realistic picture of 
family relations. 


Dace B. Harris, Professor of Psychology, and 
Director, Institute of Child Development and 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

This is an ingenious projective "test" which 
records the subject's reactions through the sort- 
ing of cards on which stimulus items appear. 
Thus it has the virtue of presenting identical 
stimulus material to all subjects while preserv- 
ing some of the flexibility considered essential 
to projective devices. The emphasis, however, 
is on the reaction to the items printed on cards. 
The schematic human figures are primarily 
vehicles to facilitate the child’s reaction to the 
content of the printed items; they are not de- 
signed to elicit elaborate fantasy. The authors 
believe this technique appeals directly to the 
child's interest in manipulating materials and 
his tendencies to respond covertly, and to ex- 
press emotion through play. The items are pre- 
sented to the child after he has identified the 
members of his own family circle from among 
the role figures, 

The items devised for older children are of 
this type: “This person in the family is some- 
times a bit too fussy.” Items are grouped into 
several categories as follows: mild positive (af- 
fectionate) feelings coming from the child, 
strong positive (sexualized) feelings coming 
the child, mild negative feelings coming from 
the child (the example above is taken from this 
category), and strong negative (hostile) feel- 
ings coming from the child. Four additional 
groups of items in the same patterns of affect 
represent feelings going towards the child. An 
example of the fourth type of feeling toward 
the child is “This person in the family hits me 
a lot.” Three additional groups of items repre- 
sent maternal over-protection, paternal over- 
indulgence, and maternal overindulgence. 

The items for young children are expressed 
more simply and represent five classes only: 
positive and negative feelings coming from the 
child, positive and negative feelings going to- 
ward the child, and dependence. “N....[name of 
child subject] wants you to tuck him (her) into 
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bed at night. Who should tuck N....in at night?” 
represents this last category. 

In theory the test helps the child express 
conscious attitudes, including those very private 
feelings which he would find difficult to state 
directly. The test admittedly does not investi- 
gate unconscious attitudes. The authors believe, 
however, that it is important to investigate the 
child’s phenomenal world, or as they speak of 
it, his “psychic reality.” 

Scoring is accomplished by tallying the items 
assigned to particular role figures, excluding 
the items assigned to “Nobody.” The balance 
among proportions of items in the several de- 
grees and directions of affect assigned to the 
several family roles provides the basis for in- 
terpretation. The manual offers profiles for a 
number of briefly described examples in each 
of the following personality patterns: idealiz- 
ing tendency, paranoid tendency, and egocentric 
states, both auto-aggressive and auto-erotic. 
Other dynamic mechanisms revealed by the use 
of items include reaction formation, projection, 
regression, displacement, idealization and de- 
nial. The authors attach considerable signifi- 
cance to the child's selection and treatment of 
significant figures, to his deviation from a theo- 
retical frequency of items expected to be as- 
signed to the usual family roles, to the balance 
he achieves between self love and self hate items 
(which indicates his egocentric state), to the re- 
lationship between positive and negative out- 
going and positive and negative incoming affect 
items used by the child (which indicates his 
ambivalence, or lack of it, toward family fig- 
ures). 

The authors rest the case for the test’s valid- 
ity on the concept of construct validity, on com- 
parison of test results with extensive case his- 
tory material for several small groups of 
children (which showed considerable corre- 
spondence), on comparisons of results of mu- 
tual feelings reported in sets of siblings, where 
agreement of 64 per cent satisfied the 5 per cent 
level of confidence, and on the congruence of 
test findings with predictions made independ- 
ently from psychiatric diagnoses in several 
small samples of cases. Some data are quoted to 
show that results are independent of the sex of 
the examiner. Split-half reliabilities for combi- 
nations of affect categories vary from .68 to 
.90, number of cases not reported. 

As is frequently the case with tests of this 
type, no norms are given beyond a few illustra- 


.tive cases and interpretations: The test is in- 


genious and simple, and the questions are 
phrased in children's language and represent 
common personal and family experiences; none 
are too threatening, on the surface at least. The 
device of sending "messages" should appeal to 
many children; the test certainly deserves fur- 
ther study. 


ARTHUR R. Jensen, USPHS Research Fel- 
low, Institute of Psychiatry, University of Lon- 
don, London, England. 

The Family Relations Test (FRT) is a 
semistandardized play situation which permits 
the child to express his emotional attitudes to- 
ward members of his family and the attitudes 
he believes that members of his family have to- 
ward him. 

The test materials consist of 20 cardboard 
figures “representing people of various ages, 
shapes, and sizes, sufficiently stereotyped to 
stand for members of any child’s family, yet 
ambiguous enough to become, under suggestion, 
a specific family.” Each figure is attached to a 
red cardboard box into which can be inserted 
small cards which bear various expressions of 
attitudes: positive feelings, negative feelings, 
dependence, maternal overprotection, and pa- 
ternal overindulgence, some expressed as ema- 
nating from the child toward family figures 
and some expressed as emanating from family 
figures toward the child. There are two sets of 
cards, 40 for use with younger children and 86 
for use with older children. 

The subject is asked to select from the 20 fig- 
ures a figure to represent each member of his 
family, including himself. Another figure, No- 
body, is introduced by the examiner to receive 
those attitudes which the child will not assign 
to any member of the family. The statement on 
each card is then read aloud by the examiner 
and the card given to the child, who is instructed 
to deposit it in the box attached to the family 
figure to whom it best applies. If the statement 
does not fit anybody, the card is put in Nobody. 
If the statement fits several people, the examiner 
makes a note of it. The cards are collected from 
the boxes and are tabulated on a special scoring 
form, the scoring consisting of counting the 
number of items of each kind of feeling as- 
signed by the child to each member of his fam- 
ily. The test takes between 20 and 25 minutes 
to administer. 

The test would seem to have possibilities, con- 
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sidering that there are few, if any, other ob- 
jective techniques which serve the functions 
for which it is designed and that projective 
techniques are of doubtful validity. A good deal 
of clinical wisdom as well as an accumulation of 
experience with the FRT would, however, seem 
to be necessary for making judicious interpre- 
tations from the test material. Unfortunately 
neither the manual nor the one article (7) on 
the test presents any normative data. Appar- 
ently the test has never been given to normal 
children; at least, only clinical patients are de- 
scribed in the reports of the test's use. The evi- 
dence for the test's validity is too meagre and 
unsystematic to provide an adequate basis for 
evaluation. From a statistical point of view the 
reliability evidence is not impressive. Also some 
of the statistical procedures and computations 
in the manual and the article are both inappro- 
priate and incorrect. For example, a 2 X 2 con- 
tingency table is presented in the manual (p. 48) 
as evidence of a significant relationship between 
an independent rating and the FRT regarding 
sibling conflicts. The “measure of agreement" 
is given as 64 per cent. When the appropriate 
test, chi square, is performed, however, it shows 
the results to be quite nonsignificant (y? = 
292). In another instance (p. 46) the authors 
have slighted the actual significance of their 
data. Simply dividing the sum of the diagonal 
frequencies of the contingency table by the total 
frequencies, the authors report 64 per cent 
agreement and state that this result is significant 
at the 5 per cent level. The 5 per cent significance 
level was probably based on a chi square test 
(not given by the authors), but actually the chi 
square is significant at the 5 per cent level only 
if it is interpreted as a one-tailed test, a rather 
unusual procedure in the case of chi square. A 
more appropriate test of the significance of 
these data is by means of a test of trend,’ a 
more refined and powerful test than chi square. 
When a test of trend was performed, the results 
show a relationship significant beyond the o.r 
per cent level. 

The FRT may be a potentially useful test in 
the clinic, though this still remains to be demon- 
strated ; at present it must be regarded as being 
in the trial stage. It can be recommended for use 
by those who are primarily interested in in- 
vestigating the test itself. It is not a finished 
product about which there is sufficient informa- 


1 ARMITAGE, P. “Tests for Linear Trends in Proportions 


and Frequencies.” Biometrics 11:375-86 S 'ss. * 


tion to warrant its being recommended for rou- 
tine clinical assessment of child-family relation- 
ships. 


[133] 

*The Five Task Test: A Performance and Pro- 
jective Test of Emotionality, Motor Skill 
Organic Brain Damage. Ages 8 and over; 
form; mimeographed manual; no data on rc 
$15 per set of test materials; $3 per manual ; postpaid ; 
(15-20) minutes; Charlotte Buhler and Kathryn 
Mandeville; Western Psychological Services. * 
Domoruv H. Eicuorn, Assistant Research 
Psychologist, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 

Adequacy of standardization varies with the 
subtest, category of scoring, and age group. The 
first three tasks—cutting out a circle, heart, and 
star—are scored for "quality" (“edge-cutting,” 
“form-cutting,” and "symmetry") and “quan- 
tity” (number of scraps). “Quality” scores 
measure "manual dexterity," "artistic ability," 
and “level of aspiration.” “Quantity” scores in- 
dicate “emotionality.” These tasks have been 
administered to 327 Viennese girls aged 8-15 
years, 233 parochial school children from one 
American city, 141 public school children from 
two cities, and 30 adults. However, the only 
statistical data reported for the “quality” 
scores are the means for 134 boys and 145 girls, 
aged 8-13 years, drawn from the American 
samples. Validation of the “quantity” scores as 
an indication of “emotionality” consists of one 
table listing the per cent of each of three "ad- 
justmental” groups (good, average, and poor) 
producing 15 or more scraps. Adjustment was 
rated by teachers, The sample is some portion 
of the American groups, but the frequencies 
from which the percentages were derived are 
not given. 

The fourth task, a projective cutout, has not 
been standardized. 

The fifth task, Terman’s ball and field prob- 
lem, is used to assess “emotionality.” Solutions 
are assigned to one of 10 categories (5 positive 
and 5 negative or "problematic"). Validation is 
based primarily on 165 solutions by 157 chil- 
dren, aged 7-15 years—65 by neürotic children 
and 100 by "emotionally stable" children (25 of 
high intelligence; 39, average; 24, low ; and 12, 
mentally defective). The proportion of positive 
solutions was significantly lower for the neu- 
rotics than for any of the first three “normal” 
groups. Mystified that the percentage passing 
a subtest of the Stanford-Binet should be al- 
most identical for these three groups, the re- 
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viewer referred to Buhler’s original article. 
This. study includes a table of the number of 
solutions in the various categories by normals, 
neurotics, and mental defectives at each of nine 
age levels. The frequencies within the table do 
not always sum to the marginal totals, and the 
marginal totals differ slightly between article 
and manual. Nevertheless, the reviewer com- 
puted tests of the goodness of fit of the age dis- 
tributions of passes for normals and neurotics 
against the marginal proportions for the two 
groups combined. Chi square in each case had a 
probability of about .60. Further tests revealed 
that the higher total proportion of passes by nor- 
mals was due to three age groups (9-10, 10-11, 
and rr-12 years) where the number of normals 
passing (33 out of 34) was much larger than 
at subsequent ages for this subgroup (46-80 
per cent) or the same ages for the Stanford- 
Binet standardization sample (27-47 per cent). 
The difference between normals and neurotics 
may be attributable to biased sampling rather 
than “emotionality.” Buhler's article describes 
the total sample as children tested in her clinics 
in London and the United States. 

Diagnosis of organic brain damage appar- 
ently rests on the performance of the 12 mental 
defectives. Four failures among this group were 
by children under ro years. Above 10 years, the 
proportion passing is higher than for the nor- 
mals. 

The subgroups are further differentiated on 
the basis of the type of negative solution, e.g., 
neurotics tend to give "Confused, Involved, and 
Formalistic" solutions. An incomprehensible 
table entitled “Independent Values with the 
Contingency Correlation by Groups" constitutes 
the evidence. After much experimentation the 
reviewer found these values to be (o — e)/e, 
not even (o — e)?/e, where o is the observed 
frequency and e is the expected or theoretical 
frequency. Without Buhler's article, the bewil- 
dered reader cannot compute the contingency 
coefficient for himself. The contingency table of 
"problematic" solutions for normals versus neu- 
rotics, combining “Borderline” and “Gives Up" 
solutions to avoid small expected frequencies, 
yields a chi square with a probability between 
.20 and .10, The chi square for sex differences 
on the same categories has a probability between 
.10 and .o5, although sex differences are not 
claimed to be significant. 


1 Bunter, CHAxLOTTE, "The Ball and Field Test as a Help 
in the Diagnosis of Emotional Difficulties.” Char & Pers 6:257— 
73 Je '38. 


The fifth task was also validated against rat- 
ings of adjustment. Neither the sample nor the 
raters are identified, but the proportions pass- 
ing differ significantly among children rated as 
making a “good,” "average," or “poor” adjust- 
ment (n's of 33, 74, and 18 respectively ). 

With no reliability data (test-retest or rater 
agreement on "quality" subscores or classifica- 
tion of ball and field solutions) and only meager 
validation data, this test must be regarded as 
exploratory. Such data as are available for 
"quantity" scores on the circle, heart, and star 
tasks and failure patterns on the ball and field 
problem are suggestive. These subtests may 
merit more adequate attempts at standardiza- 
tion. It is doubtful that the "quality" score con- 
stitutes a satisfactory measure of “motor skill," 
since intercorrelations among motor tests have 
almost uniformly been found to be low. 


Berr R. SAPPENFIELD, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Montana State University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 

The subtitle of this test, “A Performance 
and Projective Test of Emotionality, Motor 
Skill and Organic Brain Damage,” is reminis- 
cent of the medicine show nostrum which prom- 
ised a cure for every ill. As would be expected, 
the Five Task Test is found wanting when 
measured against the promise of its subtitle. 
There are better tests of emotionality, better 
tests of motor skills, and better tests of organic 
brain damage (if indeed this one may be re- 
garded as a test of brain damage at all). 

Many children, and some adults, will proba- 
bly find the five tasks interesting to perform. 
It is to be hoped, however, that performance on 
them will not be the basis of decisions signifi- 
cantly affecting the futures of persons who take 
the test. 

The Five Task Test was designed, it would 
appear, after accidental observations that per- 
formance on. tests of “manual skill" (freehand 
scissors cutting of circle, heart, and star) and 
of “practical judgment" (Terman’s ball-and- 
field test) was affected by non-intellectual vari- 
ables. Systematic studies subsequently yielded 
evidence indicating (a) that the number of 
scraps produced in cutting the circle, heart, and 
star was related to rated adjustment level in 
children, but not related to age, sex, or intelli- 
gence level; and (b) that quality ratings of the 
cut-out circle, heart, and star were related to age 
of children up to 9 years, but not related to 
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either intelligence level or adjustment level. The 
fifth task (numbered fourth in sequence of ad- 
ministration), which involves asking the sub- 
ject to cut out anything he wishes, was appar- 
ently added without prior experimental justifi- 
cation. 

The test is represented to be applicable to 
both children and adults, although quality scor- 
ing of the circle-heart-star tasks shows no age 
differentiation after age 9. Interpretations in- 
volving the quality score are suggested, without 
restrictions as to age group or otherwise, on the 
basis of intuitive hypotheses for which no valid- 
ity evidence is given in the manual, 

Although some of the scores obtainable on the 
Five Task Test would lend themselves to relia- 
bility studies, the manual does not provide any 
evidence concerning reliability or objectivity of 
scores. Perhaps, in any case, such evidence 
would be of little value, in view of the fact that 
data relative to the test’s validity are at variance 
with the authors’ suggestion that the test be 
used, however tentatively, for individual diag- 
nosis. While it is true that the tabular data pre- 
sented in the manual suggest a positive relation- 
ship between number of scraps produced and 
level of adjustment, and between type of solu- 
tions to the ball-and-field task and level of ad- 
justment, these data also indicate that, if cut- 
ting scores on these tasks were utilized to pre- 
dict level of adjustment, the percentage of false 
diagnoses would be extremely high. It is also 
worth mentioning that, although cutting scores 
are prescribed in the manual for dividing sub- 
jects into three levels of adjustment, these cut- 
ting scores have not been cross validated. 

Finally, there is not to be found in the manual 
any reference to data in support of the assump- 
tion that the Five Task Test may be used for 
interpretations concerning the possibility of or- 
ganic brain damage, in spite of the fact that the 
subtitle of the test makes such a claim. 

In summary, it may be concluded that, al- 
though the Five Task Test is interesting and 
somewhat ingenious in its conception, there ap- 
pears to be little justification for its publication 
or use as a test. 


J Consult Psychol 20:159-60 Ap ’56. Laur- 
ance F. Shaffer. Buhler's “five tasks” are re- 
lated performance tests, which are reported to 
have some relationships to emotionality and or- 
ganic brain damage. The first three tasks are to 
cut a circle, a heart, and a star from four-inch 


squares of paper. The qualities of the products 
are rated against scaled specimens, and the num- 
ber of scraps is counted as a measure of “emo- 
tionality.” The fourth task is cutting “anything 
you wish” and is given a projective interpreta- 
tion. The fifth task, the Terman ball-and-field 
test, is rated as normal, borderline, or prob- 
lematic with the aid of scoring specimens. Like 
many other behavior samples, performance on 
these tasks may give a sensitive and alert psy- 
chologist many clues about a child’s typical re- 
sponses to his world. The evidence supporting 
these particular tasks as clinical instruments is 
weak. No data on reliability are given ; the very 
moderate reported validities were tested against 
inadequately defined criteria. Perhaps the test 
is worthy of further research; perhaps it will 
remain a subjective instrument of some value 
to clinicians who depend on observations and 
hunches rather than on scores. 


[134] 

*The Forer Structured Sentence Completion 
Test. Ages 10-18, adults; 1957; 1 form; separate edi- 
tions for boys, girls, men, and women ; mimeographed 
manual; no data on reliability; no norms; $4 per set 
of either 25 tests or 25 record booklets ; 75¢ per manual ; 
$8.50 per set of 25 tests, 25 record booklets, and manual ; 
specimen set not available; [30-45] minutes; Bertram 
R. Forer; Western Psychological Services. * 
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ARR; 
Yeeh aa dee sf aa AT and SCT, J Pra 
Ç HARLES N. Corer, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. 

This test consists of 100 incomplete sentences 
designed to yield diagnostic information of 
value for therapeutic planning. The forms for 
men and women are virtually identical except 
for personal pronouns; the forms for boys and 
girls differ from those for adults in a number 
of sentences but closely resemble each other. 
The sentence stems, supposedly, are sufficiently 
specific so that the kind of situation to which the 
completion is being made can be identified with 
some accuracy. 

The 100 sentence stems are allocated to a 
number of categories. On the record form, for 
example, the several stems are indicated as per- 
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taining to six types of interpersonal figures 
(mother, males, females, groups, father, au- 
thority ) ; to wishes; to causes of one's own ag- 
gression, anxiety (fear), giving up, failure, 
guilt, and inferiority feelings; and to reactions 
to aggression, rejection, failure, responsibility, 
and School. For each sentence a number of 
spaces are provided so that the particular com- 
pletion may be evaluated by a check mark under 
the appropriate category. For causes of one's 
own aggression, for example, the examiner may 
check any one of the following categories as de- 
scriptive of a particular completion: unclear, 
denial, aggression (press), aggression (own), 
authority, criticism, economic, failure, family, 
father, females, future, health, inadequacy, 
males, mother, others’ welfare, rejection, physi- 
cal events, sex. A different but overlapping set 
of categories is provided for each of the other 
broad areas (interpersonal figures, wishes, reac- 
tions). The record form also provides space for 
summarizing predominant affective attitudes, 
for evaluating direction and amount of aggres- 
sion, and for indicating the total number of 
items in which affective words are used. 

The manual indicates the significance of a 
variety of reactions, such as omissions, denials, 
unclear responses, and variations in response 
length more or less along the lines of “complex” 
indicators in free word association. A number 
of other comments are made like the suggestion 
that “schizoids” and "compulsives" will show 
few affective responses, whereas many will be 
given by “hysterics” and “hypomanics.” 

Most of what is said in the manual is plausi- 
ble, but there is not a shred of evidence that 
completions to these particular sentences ap- 
plied to just anybody can or should be validly 
interpreted in the ways indicated. There are no 
norms, and neither the word reliability nor the 
word validity occurs in the manual. This test, 
if "test" can be appropriately used here, is an 
open invitation to free clinical speculation. One 
must take the completions, enter an evaluation 
in the appropriate space on the record blank, 
and then compare and contrast, following what- 
ever speculative hunches one may have. We 
know nothing about what responses are com- 
mon or unusual or what comparisons and con- 
trasts have validity. Speculation is not objec- 
tionable, but it should, in a practical clinical 
situation, be subject, in the interest of the client, 
to the constraints provided by norms and the 
limits of known reliability and validity. 


PrRcivAL M. Symonps, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

For this projective technique there is no evi- 
dence as to validity or reliability, and no norms 
are provided. However, in the judgment of this 
reviewer these data do not seem to be called for 
since the test is intended to be used essentially 
as a clinical or diagnostic instrument, 

The author attributes the structured nature 
of the test to the item arrangement and item 
form employed. The items, designed to explore 
a number of predetermined categories, are scat- 
tered throughout the test in such a way that the 
subject is not called upon to respond to items 
in the same category in sequence ; however, the 
items that furnish evidence for each of the cate- 
gories are indicated in the checklist and clinical 
evaluation sheet which accompanies the test. 
The author uses Item 5 to illustrate how struc- 
ture is implemented by item form: “When she 
refused him, he..." The addition of the “he” in 
this sentence requires that the subject taking 
the test respond in some way to the refusal of 
the female in the first part of the sentence. The 
author calls this an “open-ended: attitude test" 
because of the controls that are used. 

"There is an excellent manual which describes 
the test, the categories under which the results 
may be analyzed, and the uses of the checklist 
and clinical evaluation folder. Responses are 
evaluated in terms of interpersonal figures in 
the subject's life, dominant needs or drives, 
causes of various personality trends, reactions 
to interpersonal relationships, predominant 
emotional attitudes, direction and amount of ag- 
gressive tendencies, and total affective level. 
Special attention is given to those responses 
which are unclear, which indicate denial, or 
which have been omitted. The manual also pro- 
vides a number of general and heuristic hypoth- 
eses which may be used as guides in interpreting 
the sentence completions. As is true with any 
projective technique, the meaning of the re- 
sponses cannot be defined unequivocally in a 
manual; much depends upon the judgment, sa- 
gacity, and experience of the test user. The 
author is quite aware that no response on a pro- 
jective technique can be interpreted singly, but 
that it must be looked at in the light of other 
responses and interpreted in context of other 
facts known about the subject. 

The Forer Structured Sentence Completion 
Test seems to have been constructed with con- 
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siderable thought and care. It should be service- 
able for clinical use within the somewhat nar- 
row limits of any test which yields responses in 
terms of isolated sentences. 


[135] 

*The Forer Vocational Survey. “Young adoles- 
cents”; 1957, vocational adjustment; 1 form; separate 
editions for men and for women; mimeographed man- 
ual; no data on reliability and validity; no norms; 
hes per set of either 100 tests or 100 record blanks; 

1.50 per manual; $8 per 25 sets of both editions and 
manual; postpaid; s; 
minutes; Bertram 

ervices, * 


imen set not available; [20-30] 
. Forer; Western Psychological 


Benjamin Bauinsky, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Bernard M. Baruch School of Bus- 
iness and Public Administration, The Ci ity Col- 
lege, New York, New York. 

This is a sentence completion test devised to 
explore nonintellectual processes related to job 
functioning. The forms for men and women 
are identical except for the use of she (he) and 
her (him). While this practice is apparently 
customary for sentence completion tests, there 
may be some question as to whether the same 
items are equally applicable in vocational situa- 
tions since differences in attitude between the 
sexes toward work and employment conditions 
have been found in various studies. 

No studies of validity are reported. This is 

“an oversight that requires remedy as soon as 
possible. Authors of other sentence completion 
tests, like Rotter (see 156) and Spache (see 
142), have attempted studies of validity. The 
specific items could have been tested for dis- 
criminability if for no other reason than to de- 
termine which might be the strongest ones to 
include in the test. In a study of the sentence 

. completion test of the Office of Strategic Serv- 

ices, Stein? included measures of an index of 
stereotypy and an index of individuality. Those 
responses that had high stereotypy, being an- 
swered similarly by 5o to 75 per cent of the 
sampling, were eliminated. We have no way of 
knowing without further research which of 

Forer's sentence completion items lend them- 

selves to stereotyped responses. 

The test items are structured to a greater ex- 
tent than is usual in sentence completion tests. 
This was done deliberately in order to gain more 
specific information about the examinee's re- 
actions to different work conditions and to rela- 
tionships with others in the work setting. Al- 

à Sreix, Morris I. “The Use of a Sentence Completion Test 


for the Diagnosis of Personality." J Clix Psychol 3:47-56 Ja 
"47. * (PA 21:2337) 
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though this may mean a gain in specific infor- 
mation, it may also mean a loss in free expres- 
sion. However, since the author expects the test 
to be used more as an interview aid than as a 
test by itself, the answer to any incomplete sen- 
tence can be explored more fully in the inter- 
view situation. 

The selection of items was guided by a ra- 
tionale that includes three sectors: (a) reac- 
tions to authorities, co-workers, criticism, fail- 
ure, taking orders, and responsibility; (b) 
causes of feelings and actions of aggression, 
anxiety, failure, and job change; and (c) voca- 
tional goals and positive and negative factors 
that motivate job satisfaction and vocational 
choice. While these three sectors seem to in- 
clude much that is important in vocational func- 
tioning, there are other factors that might have 
proved even more significant. 

The interpretation of the responses is qualita- 
tive, and the proper cautions are advised by the 
author. However, he supplies only one sample 
protocol and does not give the original re- 
sponses, only the comments about them. In it- 
self this is not enough. While more detailed in- 
terpretational material for this test is given in 
the manual for the Forer Structured Sentence 
Completion Test (see 1 34), additional samples 
are needed in the manual for this test. 

As a research instrument or as an aid to the 
interview, the Forer Vocational Survey will 
serve a useful purpose, It does seem to stimu- 
late the expression of clues important to voca- 
tional adjustment ; however, the counselor must 
follow these clues through with other tests and 
techniques and not accept them at face value. 


CHARLES N. Corer, Professor of Psychology, 
bec of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
and. 

This test consists of 80 incomplete sentences, 
designed to get at material relevant to facts con- 
cerning “work adjustment, attitudes, interests 
and conflicts of use to a vocational counselor or 
clinician.” Many items explicitly refer to jobs, 
such as “Responsibility at work.....” “The job 
looked impossible, so he (she)..." (the word 
“impossible” is misspelled on the form for men 
which the reviewer examined). The editions 
for men and women differ mainly in the pro- 
nouns used in the sentence stems. The sentence 
stems themselves are described as highly struc- 
tured, a feature designed to help the examiner 
discover to what the client’s completion refers. 
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The 80 items are allocated to 11 areas of inter- 
est, and the record blank provides space for a 
summary of reactions to each of these areas (in 
one case the names of the areas do not corre- 
spond in the manual and the record blank). Six 
areas pertain to situations “representative of 
significant work problems” involving reactions 
to authorities, to co-workers, to criticism, to 
failure (or challenge), to taking orders, and to 
responsibility. Four other areas pertain to the 
client’s beliefs about the causes of his own ag- 
gression, anxiety, failure, and job change, and 
the eleventh area deals with vocational goals. 

The manual provides a “sample protocol and 
FVS record form data.” However, the informa- 
tion provided includes what are apparently sum- 
maries of sentence completions given to the 
items which tap the 11 areas listed above; the 
sentence completions themselves are not given. 
Thé summary of impressions for this case is 
organized around headings such as Stability of 
Occupational Choice, Realism of Occupational 
Choice, and Capacity to Use Abilities in Chosen 
Occupational Setting. There is no discussion of 
how the summary evaluations on these points 
were derived from the 11 area summaries of 
the sentence completions. 

The reliability and the validity of this test ad- 
mittedly have not been determined. It is the 
counselor, rather than the test, which "is the 
crucial factor in determining test data validity." 
Since the counselor receives few guides in terms 
either of instructions or of data about experi- 
ence with or use of the test (let alone norms), 
it will be impossible for him to know, without 
careful follow-up studies, how well his infer- 
ences hold up against criteria. Furthermore, 
there is no evidence to support the claim of va- 
lidity for the content of the items as representa- 
tive of the areas to which they are ordered. How 
does one know, for example, that "the items 
dealing with authorities and co-workers reveal 
habitual emotional attitudes and patterns of re- 
lationships which define the nature of the client's 
interpersonal feelings as manifested in the work 
situations"? While the author says the FVS is 
a "research instrument" (underlining in man- 
ual), almost everything the manual says sug- 
gests that it is to be used by the counselor or 
clinician in his daily work with clients. 

What we have here is a set of 80 incomplete 
sentences which have unknown validity as in- 
dices to 11 areas important to vocational func- 
tioning and which are unevaluated so far as the 


reliability and validity of clients’ responses to 
them are concerned. While the items may be 
quite useful as a sort of interview aid, it is in- 
appropriate to call them a test, even a projective 
test, since none of the properties ordinarily as- 
sociated with a test is indicated here. 


J Counsel Psychol 5:74-5 sp ’58. Laurence 
Siegel. * One is tempted to wonder....who does 
the major share of projecting when projective 
inventories are interpreted. To what extent does 
the interpretation made by the evaluator reveal 
his own personality rather than that of the cli- 
ent? As with anything else, some persons are 
probably much more insightful in extrapolating 
from the FVS than others. It is appropriate to 
inquire about the agreement in interpretation of 
FVS responses using a technique like that of 
“blind analysis” and several interpreters. This 
question is not approached in the manual. The 
matter of validity is also treated much too 
lightly. The absence of validity data is excused 
in the manual on the grounds that FVS is a pro- 
jective instrument. One must agree with the 
assertion that “responses will most likely be in- 
terpreted qualitatively rather than in routine 
metric fashion.” It is possible, however, to vali- 
date categories of qualitative interpretation 
against behavioral criteria. * The user is here 
cautioned against equating written responses on 
the record form with a client’s behavior in the 
job setting. The FVS provides the counselor 
with another set of stimuli generated by his 
client. The old saw that anything a client does 
reveals something of himself may be invoked 
to justify the use of the instrument. To this may 
be added the potential values of FVS as an “‘ice- 
breaker,” source of interview material, and fer- 
tile spawning ground for clues about client be- 
havior and hunches regarding the dynamics of 
a client’s personality. There is always the dan- 
ger, however, of looking to the datum that a 
client scratches his left ear (rather than his 
right) to serve the same ends. The manual as- 
serts that interpretation of FVS responses is 
much dependent upon the experience, ingenuity 
and insight of the interpreter. This art of inter- 
pretation may nonetheless legitimately be sub- 
jected to certain logical requirements of verifi- 
ability and replicability. These further steps still 
need to be taken with the FVS, even if its use 
is to be restricted to research rather than opera- 
tional applications. 
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[136] 
*Franck Drawing Completion Test. Ages 6 and 
over; 1951-52; masculinity-femininity; 1 form ['si] ; 
mimeographed; preliminary manual ['52]; no data on 
reliability and validity; 9s. per 10 tests; 3s. per 10 
scoring sheets; 2s. 6d. per manual; 6s. 6d. per specimen 
set; postpaid within Australia; (15-60) minutes; Kate 
Franck ; Australian Council for Educational Research. * 


REFERENCES 

1. FRANCK, KATE, AND Rosen, EPHRAIM. “A Projective Test 
of Masculinity-Femininity.” J Consult Psychol 13:247-56 Ag 
"49. * (PA 24:874) t 

2. Aronson, Marvin Lucius, A Study of the „Freudian 
Theory of Paranoia by Means of a Group of Psychological Tests. 
Doctor's thesis, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 
1951. (Microfilm Abstr 11:443) 

3. SHEPLER, BEnNARD F. “A Comparison of Masculinity- 
Femininity Measures.” J Consult Psychol 15:484-6 D ‘51. * 
(PA 26:7011) 

4. Kooser, Epwin DeTurcx. The Relationship of Masculin- 
ity-Femininity Orientation to Self-Report of Anxiety. Master's 
thesis, University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill .C.), 1955. 

5. Reep, Max R. “The Masculinity-Femininity Dimension in 
Normal and Psychotic Subjects." J Abn & Social Psychol ss: 
289-94 N 'sz. * 


AnrHUR W. Meavows, Head, Department of 
Psychology, University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
Australia. 

This masculinity-femininity test requires the 
subject to complete a number of incomplete 
drawings. From the application of seven prin- 
ciples to the analysis of the finished drawings, 
a score is derived which is said to place the per- 
son on a masculinity-femininity continuum. The 
test has been released, to quote, “not as a fin- 
ished product, but rather as a useful tool in a 
clinical battery of tests.” 

The instructions and scoring are simple and 
the manual is adequate. The test takes anything 
from 15 minutes to one hour to complete. 

Cultural factors are less emphasized in this 
test than in the Miles-Terman masculinity- fem- 
ininity test (see 3:24). The present 36 drawings 
are those of an original 60 which showed statis- 
tically significant differences between methods 
of completion by men and by women (n = 250) 
in an elementary psychology class. By compar- 
ing the performances of eight nationality groups 
(men and women separately) comprising any- 
thing from ro to 7o subjects, it was shown that 
there were no significant differences between 
the mean scores of men of different nationalities 
and that, among women, only some non-English 
speaking groups differed significantly. Results 
from small groups of children, in age groups 6, 
Io, and 14, showed differences between boys 
and girls in the hypothesized direction. 

After training, scoring differences between 
scorers is low, the reliability coefficients rang- 
ing from .84 to .9o. Although reference is made 
to the reliability of scoring, there is no indica- 


tion of the reliability, i.e., the repeatability, of 
the test. 

In support of validity, evidence is presented 
to show that there is a significant difference be- 
tween the mean scores of 265 men and 132 
women. This difference does not establish the 
existence of a masculinity-femininity contin- 
uum. What is needed is a correlation between 
the test scores and some admitted criterion of 
masculinity-femininity characteristic or, say, 
evidence that certain deviant groups like homo- 
erotics are significantly placed on the scale, 

The rationale of the test has some weaknesses. 
It is said that it is a projective-constructive test 
in which the subject both projects and repre- 
sents his body image in the drawings. 

This is an ingenious technique and merits 
consideration for inclusion in experimental bat- 
teries in which validation of the existence of 
the masculinity-femininity continuum could be 
obtained from criterion groups. 


[137] 
*The Graphomotor Projection Technique. Men- 
tal patients; 1948-54; individual; 1 form ['48]; $3.50 
per set of test materials; $5.75 per 25 record blanks 
(48) ; $3.75 per manual ('54, see 7 below); postage 
extra; (20-30) minutes; Samuel B. Kutash and Ray- 
mond H. Gehl; C. H. Stoelting Co. * 


REFERENCES 

1. Gent, RAYMOND H., AND Kurasu, SAMUrEL B. *'Psychi- 
atric Aspects of a Graphomotor Projection Technique," Psychi- 
atric Q 23:539-47 Jl J| * (PA 24:6351) 
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3. Gent, RAYwoND H., AND Kurasm, Sawver B. “A Repl 
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J Proj Tech 15:510-3 D "si. * Exxiscn, PAULA. “Comment to a 
Reply by Drs. Gehl and Kutash,” J Proj Tech 15:514-5 D ‘51. * 
(PA 26:6264, 6269) 
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Graphomotor Projection Technique.” Trans N 
Series II 15:44-6 D ^52, * (PA 2756874) 

6. Keyes, Epwarp J., AND LAPFAL, Junius. “The Use of a 
Graphomotor Projective Technique to Discriminate Between 
Failure and Success Reactions in a Level of Aspiration Situa- 
tion.” J Clin Psychol 9:69-71 Ja "53. * (PA 27:7779) 

7. Kurasu, SawurL B., Anp Gent, Ravwoxp H. The 
Graphomotor Projection Technique: Clinical Use and Stand- 


ardisation. Springfield, TIl.: C ^ k 
araara ST ETOR harles C Thomas, 1954. Pp. xi, 


Punite L. HARRIMAN, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The administration of the Kutash-Gehl tech- 
nique is simple and inexpensive. S assumes a 
writing posture, listens to simple instructions, 
and then, blindfolded, is asked to move the pen- 
cil freely on the paper but to try not to make 
anything. E makes notes during the perform- 
ance, which requires 5 minutes. Then S is di- 
rected to repeat the performance on a second 
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sheet of paper, after which, still blindfolded, he 
is asked to report what he wrote or drew on the 
first paper and on the second, and what thoughts 
ran through his mind while he was working. 
After the removal of the blindfold, S indicates 
on superimposed onionskin any meaningful or 
imaginary representations discernible in the 
originals, His free associations are carefully re- 
corded. With college students who volunteered 
to serve as S’s, the reviewer found that from 30 
to 45 minutes were required for administration. 

The scoring methodology is clearly ex- 
pounded in the manual. The hints for clinical 
interpretations of the data, however, seem to 
be an admixture of intuitive opinions and the 
authors’ own experience in the use of the tech- 
nique on normal and schizophrenic individuals. 
Some of the interpretive comments are based 
upon statistical reports; others are based upon 
broad experience, particularly with psychotics. 
Rigidly following the vague counsel for inter- 
preting some graphomotor projection records 
and notes, the reviewer found incipient or grave 
indices to mental ill health among his volunteer 
subjects. 

Techniques of this pattern are customarily 
developed in mental hosptials, outpatient clinics, 
or other centers for diagnosis-and rehabilitation 
of maladjusted persons. Naturally, “all looks 
yellow to the jaundic'd eye.” Symptoms, latent 
or manifest, distribute the S’s on a continuum 
of psychopathology. The Kutash-Gehl tech- 
nique is no exception. Clinical write-ups be- 
come, willy-nilly, “sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast” of morbidity. To be sure, Case C described 
in the manual, is a norm of reference for under- 
standing how to interpret a nonpsychotic’s rec- 
ord; and Case A, which deals with a youth just 
emerging from adolescence, is discussed in some 
detail. But more reports are needed for normal 
young adults. It would be interesting, also, to 
have more data on young women. The single 
case presented in the manual suggests that these 
authors have a mild hostility (!) towards 
women, 

The Graphomotor Projection Technique does 
not seem to be well enough standardized for use 
in cases where human welfare is involved. Rec- 
ommendations for commitment to, or release 
from, an institution for treatment of mental dis- 
turbance should not be based on performance 
on this technique. Used by college deans and 
counselors, with but a layman's acquaintance 
with psychopathology, it would induce profound 


dysphoria. It does, however, seem to be decid- 
edly worthy of further research, particularly by 
those who are neither recognized nor “‘volun- 
teer" psychiatrists. For a term paper by a first 
year graduate student in clinical psychology, the 
data collected through the use of the Kutash- 
Gehl technique, on, say, 50 candidates for the 
doctorate, might rate a “B.” Perhaps, however, 
the time might be better devoted to mastering 
courses in experimental design, intermediate 
statistics, and administration of a Binet-type 
test. 


Am J Psychiatry 111:877-8 My ’55. Marion 
Font. * An interesting aspect of the technique 
is the use of a blindfold, which the authors be- 
lieve enables a subject to confront himself and 
be receptive to prompting from within. * It 
would seem...that a psychodiagnostic tool of 
real merit has been added to the armamentarium 
of the clinical psychologist. Only application of 
the method over an extensive period, to a wide 
variety of cases, can determine its clinical value. 

Brit J Psychol 46:73 F ’55. H. Phillipson. * 
Some claim is made for this projective tech- 
nique that it is an attempt to realize an aim, 
which arose out of the Allport and Vernon Stud- 
ies in Expressive Movement, that it is important 
to study movements not in isolation nor as single 
traits but rather in respect to the basic motiva- 
tion of the individual. Although the authors for 
the most part adopt a holistic and dynamic ap- 
proach, this claim is not substantiated. In the 
reviewer's opinion a projective technique de- 
signed for clinical use should be capable of 
throwing light on the nature of personality dy- 
namics, conflicts and their causation in terms of 
concepts directly relatable to therapeutic work. 
The rationale of the test and the results demon- 
strated are in far too general terms for this pur- 
pose. As an aside one would also express doubts 
as to whether the test, in the way it is given, rep- 
resents a task which patients can readily and 
meaningfully accept. The book makes some 
thoughtful contributions to an interesting area 
of research; it may well be that it would have 
been more advisable at this stage to present the 
work as such, rather than as a clinical technique. 
As with all books from this publishing company 
the production is serviceable and pleasing. 


[138] 
Group Projection Sketches for the Study of Small 
Groups. Groups of 3-40 people (ages 16 and over) ; 
1949; 1 form; mimeographed manual; no data on reli- 
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ability and validity; $2.50 per set of 5 pictures and 
manual, postpaid; (60) minutes; William E. Henry 
and Harold Guetzkow; Department of Psychology, 
University of Michigan. * 
REFERENCE 
1. Henry, Witttam E. AND GukTZKOW, Hamorp. “Group 


Projection Sketches for the Study of Small Groups." Social 
Psychol 33:77-102 F '$1. (PA 26:917) 

Cecil A. Gras, Professor of Psychology, Can- 
berra University College, Canberra, Australia. 

It is difficult to decide whether this technique 
should be treated seriously in 1958. The manual 
was first published (in mimeograph form) in 
1949 and a quick review of the literature since 
that date reveals only the commission of the 
mimeo to print in the Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. Two quite favorable reviews were 
presented in The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, but no research worker seems to 
have been encouraged to produce the validation 
data which would, perhaps, recommend the 
method to investigators of small groups. 

The Group Projection Sketches were devel- 
oped by analogy with TAT, and on the assump- 
tion (now frequently made) that groups have 
properties analogous to the personality proper- 
ties of individuals. There are five pictures, each 
21 by 18 inches, attractively presented and 
quite easily seen by members of groups as large 
as 20. The group is asked to write a story about 
each picture, taking about ro minutes for each 
story. (In groups as large as 20 this time limit 
is rather too short, even when one wishes to 
preserve a time pressure as is recommended.) 

Analysis is focused upon the final written 
stories and, indeed, the procedure was devel- 
oped to avoid the necessity for observation and 
recording of the group process itself. Two 
methods of analysis are suggested: (a) a clini- 
cal type interpretation, and (5) a type of quan- 
titative analysis based on a number of rating 
scales expressing judgments of the analyst. 

Tn most cases, however, one has the feeling 
that the clinical interpretation could be made at 
least as well by a person who observed the 
group process, while many of the judgments 
called for by the rating scales could be far 
better done by an observer of process. It may 
be cute to make such judgments from group 
stories, but more reliable data would almost 
certainly be obtained by the process observer. 
One of the reasons this technique has not won 
advocates, as TAT has, would seem to be that, 
whereas the TAT protocol gives quick access 
to personality material otherwise available only 
with depth interviewing, the Group Projection 


Sketches offer very little, if anything, which is 
not openly available to the process observer. 

Further restrictions upon the use of the tech- 
nique are almost certainly the absence of reli- 
ability and validity data and the failure of the 
authors to fulfil their promise of producing 
these at a later date, and the highly tentative 
way in which the manual presents the analysis, ' 

Criticism has also been leveled at the pictures — 
themselves for their failure to meet the needs 
of female groups and of non-white-collar, non» 
urban male groups. These restrictions, however, 
hardly account for the assiduity with which the 
Group Projection Sketches have been ignored, 
A far more serious stricture is that this tech- 
nique overlooks direct information about the 
relationships of individuals to the group and 
within the group. 

It may still be true, as the authors hopefully 
observed in 1949, that “the instrument holds 
promise..in suggesting clues to insightful 
analysis of the structure and internal dynamics 
of groups." 


For reviews by Robert R. Holt and N. W. 
Morton, see 4:106. 
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*H-T-P: House-Tree-Person Projective Tech- 
nique. Ages 5 and over; 1946-56; 1 form; manual (48, 
see 6 below) ; no norms for ages 5-14; $2 per 25 draws 
ing forms [46] ; $3.50 per 25 interrogation folders: 
adult form (’50), children’s form (56) ; $3.50 per 25 
scoring folders (’50) ; $3 per manual; postpaid; speci- 
men set not available; (60-90) minutes; John N. Buck 
and Isaac Jolles (children’s interrogation folder); 
Western Psychological Services, * 
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Among the freehand drawing techniques in 
personality appraisal, the H-T-P technique can- 
not be cavalierly dismissed as just one more 
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contribution to projective methods. The litera- 
ture on this technique already extends to more 
than roo titles. Rather complete and explicit 
manuals are available for those who desire to 
have a systematic exposition of the technique, 
its rationale, and its use in clinical studies and 
research, Interest in Buck’s contribution is no 
evanescent phenomenon. On the contrary, to 
judge from accelerations in journal articles 
since 1948, the H-T-P cannot be ignored by 
students of personality theory or by clinical 
psychologists. It is trite, though germane here, 
to remark, pari passu, that many other projec- 
tive drawing tests have had a brief heyday, and 
then passed into well-deserved oblivion. No 
such fate seems to await the H-T-P in the im- 
mediate future. 

To administer this test is both absurdly easy 
and unduly arduous. This paradox will be dis- 
covered by anyone who makes a serious effort 
to learn what the ingenious Buck has done. 
The subject is asked to draw first a house, 
then a tree, and finally a person. What could 
be easier for a teacher or a clinical psychologist 
than to establish rapport and to obtain those 
three drawings? The arduous task, however, is 
to make copious notes on sequences of detail, 
spontaneous comments, tempo, and general be- 
havior. This reviewer, proceeding as a rank 
amateur on the H-T-P periphery, wished that 
he had learned W. S. Taylor's system of note- 
taking. It was convincing, however, to attempt 
to take notes and find out why they are con- 
sidered indispensable and why Buck insists 
upon their necessity. 

In a second meeting the subject may be asked 
to use an 8-color assortment of crayons in an- 
other set of freehand drawings of a house, a 
tree, and a person. This extension of the Buck 
technique, initiated by Payne (15), has been 
adopted by Buck as a very helpful way of ob- 
taining further data for exploring personality 
dynamics. Both the achromatic and the chro- 
matic drawings may be obtained from groups 
as well as from individual testing sessions. A 
group administration, it is evident, precludes 
any clinical notes, though it may be a conven- 
ient screening device. This reviewer believes 
that the author has a reserved opinion about 
the H-T-P as a group technique. As in the case 
of the Binet-Simon scale, administration of the 
H-T-P technique requires a face-to-face situa- 
tion for maximum usefulness. In the review- 


er's opinion Buck should have held to his con- 
victions about this matter. 

An inquiry follows the administration of the 
technique. This takes the form of a planned 
interview, but the examiner is encouraged to 
ask supplemental questions, especially about 
deviant aspects of the productions. Again, a 
user of the H-T-P will regret inability to re- 
cord notes in an efficient manner. The íree 
associations are impeded if one must ask for a 
repetition. Nevertheless, about six pages of 
notes were collected by the reviewer on the 
behavior of each of several congenial students 
and a few children of faculty members. Thus, 
a total of more than 120 pages of H-T-P data, 
all from normal individuals, represents this re- 
viewer's momentary enthusiasm for his task. 
No doubt, a pedagogue's excursion into this 
phase of H-T-P will be incorporated into many 
a classroom discussion henceforth. 

Quantitative scoring might be learned from 
the manual. A helpful supplement is the mime- 
ographed report (74) from the 1950 Veterans 
Administration seminar on the H-T-P. Innu- 
merable questions arise, and the self-taught ex- 
aminer soon becomes frustrated. Mons, it is well 
known, became an expert in Rorschach through 
his self-directed mastery of the literature. Per- 
haps, with great patience and assiduity, a psy- 
chologist could achieve some competence in 
quantitative scoring of the Buck technique. A 
skilled textbook writer might clarify the ex- 
positions. Meanwhile, the reviewer would 
strongly advise a residence in one of the H-T-P 
workshops. 

Qualitative scoring, presumably an infinitely 
more recondite problem, is not difficult. A thor- 
ough knowledge of neo-Freudian and psycho- 
analytic concepts, experience in the intuitive 
judgments of a psychoclinician, and a complete 
renunciation of all the objective-experimental 
psychology one had to learn in graduate school 
would facilitate the interpreter's work. A flair 
for convincing expression of bold hypotheses, 
an austere rejection of nomothetic studies of 
personality, and a will to believe are further 
assets in H-T-P qualitative appraisals. These 
comments are not intended to be judgmental 
or captious. The reviewer is second to none in 
his admiration of the insights of Buck and 
Jolles, based upon their own clinical use of the 
H-T-P technique. An academic fuddyduddy 
would be a lively instructor, indeed, if he or 
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she had similar clinical insights and eagerness 
to impart them. 

Three conclusions are ventured. First, the 
H-T-P technique cannot be properly mastered 
from manuals and journal articles. Secondly, it 
seems to be one of the most thorough projec- 
tive techniques of its type, and it must be taken 
with utmost seriousness. It is not yet beyond 
its early adolescence; it should be brought to a 
higher development. Buck and his enthusiastic 
colleagues should be afforded every encourage- 
ment. Thirdly, most of the H-T-P publications 
are from the pens, or the typewriters, of those 
who have Sprachgefühl. No matter what tech- 
nique they might advocate, it would be plausible 
and lucid per se, The next morning wish, how- 
ever, is for more empirical data. Perhaps, while 
still adhering to Windelband's ideographic 
method, members of the H-T-P group are go- 
ing to become more self-critical and cautious 
about their qualitative interpretations. 


For reviews by Albert Ellis and Ephraim 
Rosen, see 4:107 (1 excerpt); for reviews by 
Morris Krugman and Katherine W. Wilcox, 
see 3:47; for related reviews, see B234. 
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*The Holtzman Inkblot Test. Preschool children 
through adults ; 1958 ; 24 provisional scoring categories : 
location, space, form definiteness, form appropriateness, 
color, shading, movement energy level, pathognomic 
verbalization, integration, human, animal, anatomy, sex, 
abstract, anxiety, hostility, barrier, penetration, bal- 
ance, affect arousal, reaction time, card position, popu- 
larity-originality, number of rejections; individual; 
Forms A, B ; no norms; present distribution restricted 
Íor research use; no charge for test booklets, provi- 
sional manual, manual supplements, or sets of the ink- 
blots when used for research purposes during initial 
standardization and validation phase; (75) minutes; 
Wayne H. Holtzman; the Author, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. * 
REFERENCE 

1, Hourzman, Wayne H, “Development of an Experimental 
Inkblot Test, a New Departure From the Rorschach.” Abstract. 
Am Psychol 11:400 Ag "56. * 


[141] 
*The Howard Ink Blot Test. Adults; 1953; indi- 
vidual; 1 form; no data on reliability; $12.50 per set 
of 12 cards; $2 per manual (reprint of 1 below) ; cash 
orders postpaid; (90-105) minutes; James W. How- 
ard; Journal of Clinical Psychology. * 


REFERENCES 

1, Howarp, James W. "The Howard Ink Blot Test: A De- 
uie Manual.” J Clin Psychol 9:209-55 Jl '53. * (PA 28: 
x 

T oar Epwarp M., anv DoucLas, FkEbDERICK, “A Com- 
parison of Rorschach and Howard Tests on a Schizophrenic 
Population.” J Clin Psychol 13:79-81 Ja 's7. * 

3. Scorr, Epwarp M. “A Comparison of Rorschach and 
Howard Ink Blot Tests on a Schizophrenic Population From a 
Content Point of View." J Clin Psychol 14:156-7 Ap '58. * 


C. R. Srrorner, Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

"This test consists of a series of 12 Rorschach- 
type plates, 6 of which are chromatic. They are 
slightly larger than the Rorschach blots and 
contain more variations in shading. Three prin- 
cipal criteria entered into the selection of blots : 
a reasonable degree of uniformity of responses, 
the use of a fair number and range of deter- 
minants other than form, and the exclusion of 
blots which tended to stimulate large numbers 
of responses. 

Administration and scoring follow Beck's 
system. The manual is clear and explicit. Norms 
are provided for a population of 229 adult, 
English-speaking Canadians of average intel- 
ligence or above, with at least a high school 
education, and without "obviously disabling 
personality difficulties." No information is 
given as to the methods used in obtaining this 
sample. 

The author maintains that this test produces 
more white space, shading, color, movement, 
and human content responses than the Ror- 
schach blots. The limited amount of published 
data available tends to support this claim, at 
least with respect to use with a schizophrenic 
population. 

A great deal of time, care, and ability has 
been invested in the development of this test. 
Scoring can be easily learned, particularly by 
an examiner familiar with Beck's system. For 
anyone seeking an ink blot test other than the 
Rorschach, the choice lies between the Howard 
and the Behn blots. Responses obtained with 
the Howard blots will probably differ from 
Rorschach protocols to a greater extent than 
will protocols obtained from the Behn series. 


J Proj Tech 18:254-6 Je '54. Walter G. 
Klopfer. The advertising for the Howard Ink 
Blot Test, which is extensive, makes statements 
such as, “The test is derived experimentally ;" 
“It has a wider range of stimulating features ;” 
“There are statistical findings from a ‘normal’ 
group;" and "It has greater diagnostic sensi- 
tivity." Some of these statements will be exam- 
ined in the review below. In regard to the ques- 
tion of experimental derivation Howard points 
out in the manual that he had a large number 
of ink blots from which the present series have 
been selected. The data presented in the manual 
are derived from 229 subjects. He makes the 
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statement, “It is believed that some of these 
differences (from the Rorschach) may indicate 
that the test is worthy of the research effort by 
clinicians or other interested psychologists.” 
This is at some variance with the advertising 
claim that this research has already been done. 
Later on in the preface to the manual he states 
that it would not be possible at this time to give 
a full description of the administration and 
scoring of the test and that nothing at all would 
be said about the interpretation of findings 
since it was assumed that these could be done 
by anyone familiar with the Rorschach Test. 
This is stated in spite of the fact that the author 
continually emphasizes the point that this test 
is different from the Rorschach Test and that 
the cards have a considerably different stimulus 
value. Why he should, therefore, assume that 
the principles of interpretation empirically de- 
rived from the Rorschach Test should be ap- 
plicable to this different test is difficult to deter- 
mine. During the rest of this very brief manual 
the author makes a number of other state- 
ments which might be thrown into question by 
the clinical observer. Discussing the derivation 
of this test, he makes the statement that the 
Rorschach (when used as a group test) could 
not furnish sufficient data for appraising or 
describing the individual personality. He cites 
no evidence to support this contention. He 
makes the point that the Howard Ink Blot Test 
is a better test because it has more ink blots, 
more color, more movement, et cetera. These 
features he describes as greater "sensitivity" 
of the test. The reader is left at a loss to know 
why these features should make the test more 
sensitive to the assessment of personality, and 
it is not clear just exactly what the author 
means by "sensitivity." There is some reason 
to believe that the Rorschach Test has been 
found to be of some use in the assessment of 
personality. There is no evidence at all that 
the Howard Ink Blot Test has been able to 
be of any use in this regard. At least, if 
there is some evidence, it has not been pre- 
sented in the material discussed here. How- 
ard's "statistics" in regard to the "manner of 
approach" consist of giving the mean and 
standard deviation of the various location cate- 
gories for his normal group. This is not very 
useful to the clinician since it is not expressed 
in such a way as to be applicable to a record 
with any number of responses. His subsequent 
discussion of the various determinants is the 


practice of group averaging which the author 
himself admits distorts the individual patterns, 
If this is the case, what is the particular point 
in presenting this kind of data? He points out 
that there are more color and more human move- 
ment responses elicited by his blots. It seems to 
the present reviewer that if this is the case, an 
entirely new rationale and new method of in- 
terpreting these determinants must be found 
because the interpretative hypotheses. derived 
from the Rorschach Test are quite closely bound 
up with the stimulus value of the particular 
blots used in that test. His "new" symbol IF, 
standing for interior form, bears a striking re- 
semblance to a symbol, di, which was suggested 
by Klopfer eleven years ago. His list of plus 
and minus form responses presumably analo- 
gous to the list presented by Beck and Hertz 
are completely unjustifiable in view of the fact 
that the author has not done any extensive 
standardization in comparing normal and patho- 
logical groups. In conclusion it is the opinion of 
the present reviewer that the Howard Ink Blot 
Test does not appear upon the market place of 
clinical psychology with sufficient evidence to 
back up any of the contentions made. No ade- 
quate standardization data have been presented. 
No research concerning validity has been done, 
and no information has been presented whatso- 
ever about the means that should be used in in- 
terpreting the responses to this kind of material. 
Indeed, under these circumstances, the question 
might be raised as to the appropriateness of pub- 
lishing this test at this time for commercial dis- 
tribution. 


[142] 
X*An Incomplete Sentence Test for Industrial 
Use. Adults; 1049; Forms M (men), W (women); 
no data on reliability; no norms; sé per test; 256 per 
manual [49] ; postage extra; (1 5-25) minutes ; George 
Spache; the Author, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla, * 


BENJAMIN BarrNskY, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Bernard M. Baruch School of Bus- 
iness and Public Administration, The City Col- 
lege, New York, New York. 

The test was devised to obtain more useful 
information about an employee's personality 
trends than paper and pencil personality tests 
might give. It was considered that a more un- 
structured test would allow for fuller and truer 
expressions than the usual personality tests. The 
latter certainly have been shown to be fakable. 
The more unstructured tests are less obviously 
fakable, but it has not been demonstrated how 


—— 
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well the sentence completion technique forestalls 
the tendencies of people to try to show their 
most desirable points in a job situation. Spache 
is aware of the fact that some people will give 
evasive or noncommittal responses. It can be 
presumed that one will have to utilize other 
techniques to obtain information about person- 
ality and not leave it all to the sentence comple- 
tion test. 

Only 27 of the 84 items have been validated. 
There was a good attempt at standardizing, vali- 
dating, and devising a scoring key for a larger 
group of items based upon the personality symp- 
toms and attitudes sampled in an inventory used 
earlier by the author. However, only 50 people 
were included in this validation sampling and 
the scoring key did not function well. The 27 
items which were found to have highest validity 
were used as the core of the present test. The 
manual does.not indicate that the remaining 
items have been validated. It would have been 
much better to have tried out the test as it is 
published ; as it stands now, one cannot be cer- 
tain about its validity. However, incomplete sen- 
tence tests have been found to be useful in in- 
dividual instances where they offered clues 
about the personality that fitted and bolstered 
clues obtained from other sources. Tt is in this 
respect that the test most likely offers valid in- 
formation. 

"The personality categories to which items are 
assigned resemble those reported by Stein * on 
a sentence completion test developed in the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services Assessment Program. 
Whether these are the best categories is not 
known and only much more understanding of 
the nature of personality will tell. The number 
of incomplete sentence items measuring each 
category varies and no reason is given for this 
variation, Presumably, some categories require 
more items than others because of differences 
in complexity, but this has not been spelled out. 

Following the suggestion of Stein, Spache 
employs the first person as well as the third per- 
son in his incomplete sentences, Since there is 
some evidence from other sources that the third 
person is more “‘projective” than the first per- 
son, it would have been a good idea to have 
experimented more upon this point. 

Suitable cautions regarding the interpreting 
of the test are provided, along with an interpre- 
tation of one actual case. More criteria than the 

1 SrriN, Morris I. “The Use of a Sentence Completion Test 


for the Diagnosis of Personality." J Clin Psychol 3:47-56 Ja 
'47. * (PA 21:2337) 


manual presents could well have been supplied 
to aid in the interpretation of the incomplete 
sentences and of the test as a whole. However, 
in comparison with some other incomplete sen- 
tence tests, this one has had more than the 
average amount of standardization. It will be 
useful as an additional aid in the study of per- 
sonality, but it cannot be relied upon as the 
sole source of information. It is particularly 
slanted toward employees and will probably sup- 
ply worthwhile information about worker prob- 
lems and attitudes. 


[143] 

*The Insight Test: A Verbal Projective Test for 
Personality Study. Adults; 1944-53; title on test is 
Test of Insight Into Human Motives; Forms 1,2 (53) ; 
separate editions for men and women; manual ('53, see 
2 below) ; tentative norms; $2.50 per pad of 50 tests of 
either edition; $2.50 per pad of 50 scoring charts ('53) ; 
$7.50 per manual; postage extra; (60) minutes; Helen 
D. Sargent; Grune & Stratton, Inc. * 


REFERENCES 

1. Fassert, KATHERINE K, "A Prelimin; Tnvestigation of 
the.  ERUT. Test.” J Clin Psychol 4:45-56 Ja '48. " (PA aa: 
5424 
„a. SanckNT, Hren D. The Insight Test: A Verbal Projec- 
tive Test for Personality Study "he Menninger Clinic Mono- 
garh Serion No, 10, New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1953. 

p. xii, 276, * (PA pic 

3. Fassett, Karuerine K. "Note on an Xspecisuental Scor» 
ing Syste E the Insight Test." J Clin Psychol 10:393 O 's4. * 

29:4051 

4; Sarcent, Heren D. “Insight Test Prognosis in Successful 
and Unsuccessful Bapebilita Hee Bf the Blind.” J Proj Tech 
32:1961 


20:429-41 D '56, * (PA 

5. D" Vos, GzoxGr A. eren Value-Attitudes Assessed 
by Application of Sargent Insight Test Method," Abstract. 
Am Psychol 11:410 Ag "56. " 

6. Drax, Sipwkv I, “Adjustment Testing and Personality 
Factors of the Blind.” J Consult Psychol 21:121—7 Aj {i v 

7. Fiske, Donan W, "An Intensive Study of Variability 
Scores," Ed & Psychol Meas 171453-65 W '57. 

8, Enger, Mary. "The Development and Applicationy of the 
Children's Insight Test." J Prof Tech 22:13-25 Mr 's8. * 
Ricwarp Jessor, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, and Director, Clinical Training Pro- 
gram, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

The Insight Test is a very interesting verbal 
projective technique consisting of 15 items, 
called armatures, in each of which a problem or 
conflict is described. The task of the subject is 
to write or state what the leading character in 
the situation did and why, and how he or she 
felt. Ambiguity of the stimulus items is sought 
by minimal description of the situations or the 
persons involved, and task- rather than self- 
orientation is emphasized in the instructions. 
"The test, which is not a measure of insight de- 
spite its title, is assumed by its author to assess 
the characteristic affective and cognitive reac- 
tions and expressions of the subject across a 
variety of areas of conflict such as family, op: 
posite sex, and vocation. There are eight forms 


of the test: two alternate forms for men and 
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two for women, and short (10-item) forms 
corresponding to each of these. 

The present manual, an elaboration of an ear- 
lier monograph, is a model of clarity and com- 
prehensiveness. The author skillfully describes 
the development of the test, its rationale, and its 
role in clinical diagnosis and personality ap- 
praisal, and judiciously calls attention to de- 
ficiencies, gaps, and unanswered questions. The 
reader is unlikely to be mislead as to the test’s 
assets or liabilities. 

As to the former, the Insight Test shares the 
virtues of techniques like story completion, sen- 
tence completion, and the TAT. It presents a 
socially meaningful situation to which the sub- 
ject must react in a directed way. Unlike the 
more ambiguous tasks such as those presented 
by the Rorschach, there is coordination of the 
subject's behavior to a concrete interpersonal 
context. Unfortunately, this latter asset is not 
fully exploited by the author who, following 
psychoanalytic theory within which the test is 
interpreted, tends to consider content as rela- 
tively superficial and to stress, instead, analysis 
of formal structural aspects of the protocol. She 
does point out, however, that /nsight Test proto- 
cols are amenable to analysis by any procedure 
for scoring or interpreting verbal productions, 
e.g., the various schemes employed in TAT con- 
tent analyses. Another virtue of the test is its 
adaptability to particular problem areas for 

- Which specific armatures can be constructed. 
Sargent (4) reports, for example, on the special 
use of the test with blind subjects; it should be 
an interesting instrument also for studies of dif- 
ferent culture groups, developmental levels 
(Engel (8) has developed a children's form), 
etc. 

"These latter points stress the potential value 
of the /nsight Test protocol when used in much 
the same way as is the TAT. The author aspires, 
however, to a different goal—the achievement 
of a quasi-psychometric scoring scheme which 
will show the degree of balance between emo- 
tion and feeling (impulse) on the one hand, and 
coping or defense (impulse-control) on the 
other. The manual presents an elaborate scoring 
scheme with satisfactory definitions of variables 
and illustrative protocols from various diagnos- 
tic groups. There are three major scores: affect 
(A), defense (D), and malignancy (M), and 
various subscores within and in addition to 
these categories. When the Insight Test is con- 


sidered from this viewpoint, however, it is an 
extremely dubious instrument. 

The reasons for this conclusion are several; 
(a) Foremost is the fact that the standardiza- 
tion research is very limited and inadequate 
both in the number and variety of subjects tested 
and in the control of variables which very likely 
affect performance on the test. Thus, only 20 
normal subjects were used in the reference or 
"control" group, and these were all university 
students. Further, the normals and the differ- 
ent groups of patients were not matched on 
such important variables as age, education, and 
intelligence. Conclusions about differences be- 
tween groups are, therefore, difficult to ascribe 
to the particular pathology. For example, in a 
task where different categories of verbalization 
are scored, intelligence is very likely a contribu- 
tion to variance. Yet no thorough attempt has 
been made to ascertain what relation exists be- 
tween IQ and the various Insight Test scores. 
The recent study by Engel did show one statis- 
tically significant correlation between Stanford- 
Binet IQ and a subscore on the Children’s In- 
sight Test. Given a more heterogeneous popu- 
lation, it seems probable that other such corre- 
lations might be found. Research, therefore, is 
needed to show just how much of what the test 
is measuring is simply verbal fluency. (5) Re- 
liability, both test-retest and interscorer, is un- 
impressive. The former has not been adequately 
assessed experimentally, and it is simply not 
clear what degree of consistency of perform- 
ance can be expected over given time intervals. 
The main problem with interscorer reliability 
is getting agreement on what constitutes a scor- 
able unit in a protocol. With further training, 
however, it should be possible to achieve satis- 
factory agreement among scorers. (c) Validity 
of the major scoring variables, especially the 
ratio of affect to defense scores, A/D, on which 
the author places so much importance, has not 
been demonstrated. In fact, two recent re- 
searches—Sargent's (4) with blind subjects 
and Engel's with children—showed no relation 
between A/D and level of psychological adjust- 
ment. Part of the validity problem seems to this 
reviewer to revolve around the theoretical 
framework within which the test was developed. 
There is a tendency to speak of entities like 
amounts of affect or amounts of cognition, and 
there is an undue reliance on traditional psychi- 
atric nosology as a validity criterion. 
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Thus far, then, the value of the Insight Test 
as a psychometric instrument remains dubious 
or at least unproven. As a clinical instrument, 
like the TAT or incomplete sentences, it is 
highly provocative, seems to provide a valuable 
sample of verbal behavior, and strongly merits 
further research and development. Such re- 
search should involve rigorous experimental 
tests of the theoretical properties of the con- 
cepts employed, as well as adequate standardiza- 
tion and the accumulation of norms. Given such 
research, the Insight Test seems to this reviewer 
to have promise. 


For related reviews, see B370. 


[144] 
*Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality. Adults; 
1955-58; a combination of assessment procedures con- 
sisting of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, the Interpersonal Check List, and the The- 
matic Apperception Test or the Interpersonal Fantasy 
Test (see e below); $12.50 per manual ('56); free 
specimen sets of booklets listed below; cash orders 
postpaid; Timothy Leary; Rolfe LaForge and Robert 
Suczek (a); Psychological Consultation Service. * 
4) INTERPERSONAL CHECK LIST. [1955] ; 1 form; $4 per 
20 tests; $3 per scoring template, Form 4 ['54] ; (15- 
45) minutes, depending on number of persons rated. 
b) RECORD BOOKLET FOR INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
PERSONALITY. [1955] ; $5 per 20 booklets. 
C) RECORD BOOKLET FOR INTERPERSONAL ANABASIS OF 
GROUP DYNAMICS. [1956] ; $5 per 20 booklets. 
d) RECORD BOOKLET FOR INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
FAMILY DYNAMICS. [1956]; $5 per 20 booklets. 
€) INTERPERSONAL FANTASY TEST. 1957-58; 1 form 
(’57) ; no data on reliability and validity ; manual ('58), 
free; $15 per set of 26 cards. 


REFERENCES 

1, FreepMan, Mervin B.; Leary, Timorny F.; Ossorio, 
AngL G.; AND Corey, Huverr S. “The Interpersonal Dimen- 
sions of Personality.” J Personality 20:142-61 D "st. 

2, LAForcr, RoLre; Leary, Timotny F.; Nanorsex, iss 
nent; Correy, Hunerr S. AND FREEDMAN, Mervin B, 
Interpersonal Dimension of Personality: IT, An Objective study 
of Repression.” J Personality 23:129-53 S '54. 

3. Leary, TIMOTHY, AND COFFEY, HUBERT S. “The Prediction 
of Interpersonal Behavior in Group Psychotherapy." Group 
ADR 75 78 My 's4. * (PA 2 E 14144) 

4. LAFoxGE, ROLFE, AND Suc: onert F. "The Tnterper- 
sonal Dimension of Personality " An Interpersonal Check 
r4 " J Personality 24: SE 112 S 'ss. * (PA 30:5990) 

5. Leary, Trwornv. “The Theory and, Measurement Meth- 
pe of "Ipterpersonal Communication." Psychiatry 18:147- 

11124 30:2694) 

6, Leary, ase AND Correy, HunrnT S. “Interpersonal 
Diagnosis: Some Problems of Methodology fad Validation.” 
J Abn & Social Psychol ow irro-24 Ja " $ A 29:7241 

7. Leary, TIMOTHY, Theory and jethodology for 
uring se he and Imaginative Expression.” J Person 
25:15 

8. PEARY, deii AND Harvey, Joan S. “A Methodo) 
for Measuring Personality Changes in Psychotherapy." J Cli d 
Psychol 12:123- 'si 

9. Enwaxps, ALLEN L. "Social Desirability and Probability 
of Endorsement of Items in the Interpersonal Check List. 
J Abn & Social Psychol 55:394-6 N 'sz. * (Abstract: Am 
Psychol 11:378) 

10. LEARY, TIMOTHY. EHE C Diagnosis of Personal- 
ity: A Functional Theory and Methodology for Personality 
Evaluation, New York: Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. xix, 518. 

* (P4 31:2556) 

ARMSTRONG, Renate Gernorn. “The Leary Interpersonal 
Chel List: A Reliability Study.” J Clin Psychol 14:393-4 
88. 


For related reviews, see B261. 
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*Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. Ages 6 and 
over; 1949-57; 1 form; record blank ('56) ; worksheet 
(56); summary card ['57]; administrative manual 
('56, see 11 below) ; clinical manual ('57, see 14 below) ; 
$25 per set of test materials; $7.50 per 50 record 
blanks; $2 per administrative manual; $3 per clinical 
manual; postage extra; (15-30) minutes; Theodore C. 

Kahn; Psychological Test Specialists. * 

REFERENCES 

1-2. See dips 
3. Firs, Davin H, “Comparative Performance of Schizo- 

Wise and Normals, on a New Projective Test of Object: 
M Arrangement.” Abstract. Am Psychol 6:501 S '51. * 

4. Kann, THEODORE C. aad NOU Performance of Psy- 
chotics With Brain Damage and Non-Psychotics on an Orig- 
a Ter of. Symbol Arrangement." Abstract. Am Psychol 

sor S 's1. 

5. Kaun, M ckdpokk Cuartes. Comparative Performance of 
Psychotics With Brain Damage and Nonpsychotics on an Orig- 
inal Test of Symbol Arrangement. Doctor's thesis, University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1951, 

6. Bropsty, WILLIAM Comparison of um leptic and Non- 
Epileptic Children on a rojective Symbol Arrangement Test. 

Master’s thesis, University of Southern California (Los Ange- 
les, Calif.), 1952. 

7. Esterty, G, R. Comparison of Chronic Undifferentiated 
Schizophrenics With Brain Damaged Psychotics Using the Kahn 
Test of Symbol Arrangement. Master's thesis, Trinity Univer- 
xm (San P i en ), 1954. 

Szenas, Comparative Performance of Paranoid 
Schizophrenles and Brain Damaged Psychotics on a Projective 
ymbol Arrangement Test. Master's thesis, Trinity University 
(San Antonio, Tex.), 1954. x 

9. Kaun, Treopore C, “Cross Validation of the Organic 
Brain Pathology Scale for a Test of e Arrangement," 
Abstract. J Consult Psychol 19:130 Ap ’5. 

10. Kann, THEODORE C. Abe sondlity "Projection. on, Cul; 
turally Structured Symbols." J Proj Tech 19:431-42 D '$5. * 
(PA 30:7169) 

ir Kann, Turoponr C. “Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 

: Administration and Scoring." Percept & Motor Skills 
99-334 D (PA 31:6092) 
12, FINK, Homan H., anv Kaun, Turoponr C. “A Com- 
parison Between. Normal and Emotional] Til Children on the 

Kahn et of Symbol Arrangement." Abstract. 4m Psychol 
12:373 

13. Graia, A. V. Overt Acceptance of the Regulations 
of the Parole Board of Parolees From a Maximum Security 
Prison as Measured by the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. 
Doctor's thesis, New York University (New York, N.Y.), 1957. 

14. Ka 'Turopong C. “Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 
ment: Clinical Manual" Percept & Motor ‘Skills 7:97-168 Je 
'87. * (PA 32:2809) 

15. Murray, PAuL D.: FrmmiMAN, M. RrcuAmD; AND Bos 
LINGER, RUSSELL W, “The Kahn eee of Symbol Arrange: 
ment pL m Aid to Psychodiagnosis.” J Consult Psychol 21: 

03-5 
R AEA A E, S ‘Two Types of De; 
pressives on a Test of Symbol Arrangement.” Tin. Psychol 
of Pr Ap 's8. m 
Kaun, SU C., anp Murrny, PAUL D. “A New 
Symbol Api proach to Personality Assessment.” Am J Psychiatry 
114:741-3 F ’58. * 

18. Monrxy, PauL D.; Borincer, Russert, W.; AND FERRI- 
MAN, M. RICHARD, “Screening Neuropsychiatric "Patients by 
Means of the Kahn {Test of Symbol Arrangement." Behavioral 
Sci 3:344-6 O '58. 


Cuerry Ann Crank, The Meyers Clinic, Los 
Angeles, California, 

In preparing his 1956-57 test manuals, the 
author obviously has given serious considera- 
tion to the Technical Recommendations for 
Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques, 
as well as to Shoben’s critique of the test in The 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Com- 
pared with other manuals for projective tech- 
niques, Kahn’s work appears to be a singularly 
praiseworthy effort. 

The Kahn test has made notable advances in 
its psychometric development, but it still re- 
quires a great deal of work to establish its re- 
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liability and validity, with larger, more hetero- 
geneous samples and nonparametric methods, 
and more rigorous experimental designs to over- 
come the possible distorting effects of irregu- 
larities in the distribution of samples. Investi- 
gation of specific sources of variance in relation 
to criterion validation seems to be desirable and 
feasible. To the reviewer, this would seem to be 
one projective technique whose underlying as- 
sumptions, such as the variations in cultural de- 
termination of symbol meaning, would be rela- 
tively amenable to experimental investigation. 
A parallel test would be a very valuable adjunct 
to the continuing psychometric and construct 
validation of the test. As a technique useful for 
theoretical and empirical investigation of rela- 
tively complex personality functions, the Kahn 
Test of Symbol Arrangement appears to war- 
rant further carefully planned experimentation. 
Before the larger theoretical problems can be 
effectively handled, a concerted effort to collect 
normative data remains an urgent need if the 
test is to attain status as a psychometric instru- 
ment. 


RICHARD JEssom, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, and Director, Clinical Training Pro- 
gram, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

The Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement 
(KTSA) employs a set of 16 small plastic ob- 
jects, such as dogs, hearts, stars, butterflies, an 
anchor, a circle, and a cross, which are arranged 
by a subject along a narrow felt strip marked off 
into 15 equal segments numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 15. Five arrangements are required— 
the first two are made any way the subject 
wishes ; the third is made exactly like the second 
(from memory) ; the fourth is ordered accord- 
ing to the subject's liking for the objects; and 
the fifth is again made any way the subject 
wishes. During the various trials. the subject is 
asked to name the objects, to give reasons for his 
arrangements and for his likings and dislikings, 
and to state what each object symbolizes. These 
verbalizations are categorized as to level of sym- 
bolization or abstraction and are the basis for 
the major score—the symbol pattern—provided 
by the test. When the various arrangements 
have been concluded, the subject is required to 
sort the objects into eight categories: Love, 
Hate, Bad, Good, Living, Dead, Small, Large. 
The administration and scoring of the test is 
simple and the manual provides adequate in- 


structions for both. Interscorer reliability has 
been shown to be very high (above .95 in several 
studies), but test-retest correlations of .95 in 
two studies and .66 in one study leave this aspect 
of reliability still in some doubt. The test would 
seem to be of interest to a wide variety of sub- 
jects, although the required repetition of ar- 
rangements and the apparent arbitrariness of 
certain instructions, e.g., the placing of some of 
the objects over other objects, may irritate some 
adults. 

No satisfactory rationale is provided for the 
test either in its construction or its validation. 
The rationale section of the clinical manual is 
not well thought out and is sometimes confus- 
ing, as in its discussion of the problem of be- 
havior sampling in testing. While the author of 
the test asserts the need to utilize stimuli which 
are representative of life situations, there is no 
demonstration of the representativeness of the 
plastic objects employed. The most obvious 
omissions are human objects, and their exclu- 
sion is difficult to understand. Inclusion of hu- 
man figures would seem to provide a more di- 
rect basis for eliciting and inferring interper- 
sonal reactions and attitudes than any of the 
present set of objects. 

The empiricism of the development of this 
test is best seen in the attempts at validation. 
"These have been oriented almost exclusively 
ward the prediction of psychiatrists' decisions. 
Beginning with the original study by the author 
of the test, several attempts using various em- 
pirically derived formulas have been made to 
demonstrate differential diagnosis of normals, 
psychotics, brain damaged psychotics, charac- 
ter disorders, neurotics, etc. The research evi- 
dence does show some success in differential 
diagnosis based primarily on the symbol pattern 
score. Nevertheless, this is not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify adoption of the test for screen- 
ing purposes. What remains to be shown is that 
the test improves classification significantly be- 
yond the efficiency of simple reliance on popu- 
lation base rates, or that it predicts diagnosis by 
the psychiatrist more successfully than, say, a 
15-minute interview. Claims for the utility of 
the test in a remarkable array of activities from 
determining vocational interests to indicating 
prognosis in psychotherapy are extravagant and 
unwarranted at this stage of development. 
While the author is commendably cautious in 
qualifying his interpretation and conclusions, 
the overall impression given the reader by the 
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clinical manual and the publisher's descriptive 
sheet is, unfortunately, an inflated one. 

While the KTSA seems to yield a potentially 
interesting sample of symbolizing behavior, the 
meaning of such behavior and its relation to 
other classes of behavior is still unclear. A thor- 
oughgoing construct validation research pro- 
gram oriented toward specifying the conceptual 
properties of the KTSA variables would seem 
highly desirable if the test is to be employed in 
any way beyond differential diagnosis. The lat- 
ter function, its main claim to fame thus far, 
seems of little importance to this reviewer, given 
the well known unreliability of disease-entity 
language. Where the test is used for personality 
evaluation rather than clinical diagnosis, its in- 
terpretation relies, according to the clinical man- 
ual, on a great deal of arbitrary analogy 
and undemonstrated psychoanalytic symbolism 
rather than on any systematic theory coordinat- 
ing the test with behavior prediction. Other 
tests, such as the Thematic Apperception Test, 
would seem more useful than the Kahn test for 
such personality or motivational appraisal. 

At one point in the clinical manual, the author 
cautions the reader that “the work presented 
here represents only the beginning of the long 
and difficult process of establishing validity.” 
The need for further and more thoughtful re- 
search is clear. Considering the variety of al- 
ready available tests, there is some question in 
this reviewer’s mind as to whether the KTSA, 
as developed thus far, has shown itself worthy 
of such additional labor. 


J Consult Psychol 21:506-7 D "57. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * an intriguingly novel method for 
clinical appraisal which combines some features 
of an objective test with some of a projective 
technique * The General Manual gives clear and 
orderly instructions for administering and scor- 
ing the test. * The 15 research studies, several 
of them not previously published, give consid- 
erable information about the validity of the 
KTSA but have a number of shortcomings. 
Two studies show clear success in differenti- 
ating brain damaged cases from normals. In 
one study, schizophrenics were not satisfactor- 
ily separated from either normals or the brain 
damaged; in another all psychotics including 
organics were thrown together in unspecified 
proportions. Studies seem to give conflicting 
evidence as to whether neurotics are differen- 
tiated to a clinically useful degree. In no study 


was attention given to the troublesome problem 
of the base rate. If the base rate for psychosis 
is 196, the test probably yields more false posi- 
tives than true positives. The projective inter- 
pretations of the instrument are stated with be- 
coming modesty, e.g., “slanting hearts may in- 
dicate hostility to the opposite sex." As with 
many other projective methods, such interpreta- 
tions spring from clinical sense and may well 
lead to useful idiographic hypotheses. They are 
supported by no evidence. Although the KTSA 
has been under development for about ten years, 
it shows many signs of still being in a process of 
evolution. For example, the rules for interpreta- 
tion given in the manual are not those used in 
any reported research study. The symbol pat- 
tern interpretations stated on a reference card 
supplied with the set even differ a little from 
those in the manual. The test is clearly an in- 
teresting device for further research, but it is 
not yet ready for unqualified use. 


For a review by Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., 
see 4:110. 


[146] 
*The Lowenfeld Kaleidoblocs. Ages 2.5 and over; 
1958; individual; r form ['58] ; 2 mimeographed man- 
uals ['58]; no data on reliability and validity; no 
norms ; 52s, 6d. per set of test materials, postage extra ; 
adults: 46[60] minutes; children: [30-60] minutes; 
Margaret Lowenfeld; Badger Tests Co., Ltd. * 
REFERENCES 

1. Ames, Louise Barrs, AND LEARNED, Janet, “Develop- 
mental Trends in Child Kaleidoblock Responses.” J Genetic 
Psychol 84:237-70 Je 's4. * (PA 29:4023) 

2. Ames, Louise BATES, AND LEARNED, JANET. “Individual 


Differences in Child Kaleidoblock Responses." J Genetic Psy- 
chol 85:3-38 S 's4. * (PA 29:5686) 


[147] 
*Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. Ages 2 and over ; 1930-58 ; 
1 form ['30] ; 2 sets: standard (456 pieces), minor (228 
pieces) ; directions for administering ['58]; no data on 
reliability ; 205s. per standard set; 110s. per minor set; 
105. 6d. per tray ; 21s. per 25 record booklets ('51) ; 505. 
per manual ('54, see 25 below) ; postage extra; direc- 
tions for administering available in French, German, 
and Spanish; (20-40) minutes; Margaret Lowenfeld ; 
Badger Tests Co., Ltd. * 
REFERENCES 


1-13. See 4:115. 

14. LowENFELD, Marcarer. “The Mosaic Test." Am J Ortho- 
psychiatry 19:537-50 Jl ^49. * (PA 24:1891) 

15. Briss, WiLtrAM. The Effect of Set on Performance on 
the Mosaic Test. Master's thesis, University of Florida (Gaines- 
ville, Fla.), 1950. j 

16. Wrone, ELizAsETH. Comparison of the Mosaic Construc- 
tions of Children and Adults With Mental Ages Held Constant. 
Master's thesis, George Washington University (Washington, 

.C.), 1950. 

17. Bowen, Bamsama. Experimentally Induced Variations in 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Design Types. Master's thesis, College of 
the City of New York (New York, N.Y.), 1951. 

18. Bowen, BARBARA. “An Extension of the Mosaic Test, 
Designed to Increase Its Prognostic Value.” Abstract. J Proj 
Tech 16:388-9 S 's2. * 

19. DORKEN, HerBERT, Jr. “The Mosaic Test: Review.” J 
Proj Tech 16:287-96 S 's2. * (PA 28:2626) 
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C. J. Apcocx, Senior Lecturer in Psychology, 
Victoria Univesrity of Wellington, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

This test invites a very ambivalent attitude. 
On the one hand, one observes a vast range of 
responses to the invitation to “make anything 
you want” with the delightful collection of 
brightly coloured squares, triangles, and dia- 
monds provided. An examination of several 
such efforts convinces one that it should be pos- 
sible to discover fundamental principles under- 
lying the variety. On the other hand, when one 
attempts to interpret the results in the light of 
the 300-odd pages of text now available, one is 
impressed by how little in the way of systematic 
principles is at one’s disposal. Patterns can be 
classified as representational, conceptual, or ab- 
stract; as edge, frame, corner, or pendant; as 
compact, intermediate, or spaced. But when all 
this has been learned, one has merely acquired 
a few useful descriptive terms and must wrestle 
with new subtleties—some very difficult to con- 
vey and all very difficult to assess. 

Most projective tests depend upon skill rather 
than any simple set of rules, but this applies 
with special force to the mosaic test. Long train- 
ing under an expert and much experience are 
necessary for the would-be user. The need for 
such extensive training may be simply a reflec- 
tion of the fact that this test is responsive to so 
many influences, cognitive, affective, and en- 
vironmental, and that there are no simple fac- 
tors of a psychological nature underlying it. It 
appears never to be safe to make a blind diag- 
nosis, even with regard to the most obvious mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, the testee does appear to re- 
veal in his designs important aspects of his way 
of life. The test invites a useful slice of be- 
haviour and sometimes, eg, with schizo- 
phrenics, obtains this sample when most other 
methods fail. As a clinical tool it has very im- 
portant possibilities. Used in conjunction with 
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interview and analytic techniques, it might be 
very fruitful, but it might be a very dangerous 
instrument in the hands of the unskilled and 
without the insight of the trained analyst. 

This reviewer cannot help feeling that some 
of the difficulty in the application of this test 
arises from the fact that it has been developed 
largely in a clinical setting with little oppor- 
tunity or incentive to carry out careful statisti- 
cal investigations. Systematic experimentation 
might reveal some useful information with re- 
gard to personality variables involved or, at 
least, throw some light on factors of a nonper- 
sonality type which influence the test and which 
need to be allowed for interpretation. In the 
meantime, it is safe to say that the mosaic test is 
not for the dabbler. 


For related reviews, see B274. 


[148] 
Machover Draw-A-Person Test. Ages 2 and over; 
1949; also called Machover Figure Drawing Test; in- 
dividual ; $4.25 (30s.) per manual (see 5 below) ; cash 
orders postpaid; (5-60) minutes without associations, 
(20-90) minutes with associations; Karen Machover; 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher. * (English publisher: 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd.) 
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*Make A Picture Story. Ages 6 and over; 1047-52; 
individual; r form (47) ; manual (’52, see 27 below) ; 
no data on reliability and validity; $16 per set of test 
materials, 25 figure location sheets, and manual; $1.60 
per 25 figure location sheets (48) ; $2.50 per manual; 
postpaid ; (45-90) minutes ; Edwin S. Shneidman; Psy- 
chological Corporation. * 
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X*The Michigan Picture Test. Ages 8-14; 1953; in- 
dividual; 1 form; $6.50 per set of pictures; $1.80 per 
20 record blanks; $2 per manual; $9 per specimen set 
including the complementary Rating Scale for Pupil 
Adjustment (see 102) ; postage extra; (60) minutes; 
Gwen Andrew, Samuel W. Hartwell, Max L. Hutt, 
and Ralph E. Walton; Science Research Associates. * 
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This test is the result of a study to evaluate 
the emotional reactions of children 8 to 14 years 
of age undertaken by the Michigan Department 
of Mental Health, The study involved, among 
other things, the development of a set of 16 
TAT-like pictures. Four of the pictures are for 
use with boys only and four for use with girls 
only ; thus, only 12 pictures are presented to any 
one child. Four core pictures may be used as a 
short screening test for general emotional ad- 
justment. 

This 16-card set was selected from a much 
larger series on the basis of the results of a num- 
ber of preliminary studies, The pictures them- 
selves are moderately realistic but yet ambigu- 
ous representations of scenes depicting intra- 
familial conflicts, conflicts with authority fig- 
ures, conflicts involving physical danger, sexual 
difficulties, school situation conflicts, feelings of 
personal inadequacy, confusions in self-percept, 
conflicts involving aggressive drives, and feel- 
ings of social inadequacy. 

Responses to the test have been analyzed in 
terms of a number of variables. The "tension 
index” refers to the frequency of verbalized ex- 
pressions of unresolved conflict. The score is 
based on seven psychological needs—love, ex- 
trapunitiveness, intropunitiveness, succorance, 
superiority, submission, and personal adequacy. 
Four of these needs were found to be useful in 
discriminating between groups of well and 
poorly adjusted children—love, extrapunitive- 
ness, submission, and personal adequacy. Criti- 
cal scores computed for the tension index show 
the probability that a given score will place a 
child within the well or poorly adjusted groups. 
Thus, at grade 3, a child with a tension index of 
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4 has a 78 per cent probability of belonging to 
the poorly adjusted group, and a 55 per cent 
probability of belonging to the well adjusted 
group; if the tension index is 5, the probability 
of poor adjustment increases. 

Interscorer reliability based on ratings of two 
judges differs for the various needs, but for all 
needs at all grade levels averages .98. Similarly 
high reliabilities are reported for other vari- 
ables, such as tense of verbs used and direction 
of forces. This latter variable refers to the ex- 
pressed actions in the story—whether they em- 
anate from the central figure, are directed upon 
the central figure, or are neutral in that no di- 
rection is indicated. Still other variables, for 
which trends are reported but for which no 
statistically significant findings have been de- 
termined, are psychosexual level, interpersonal 
relationships, personal pronouns, and level of 
interpretation. 

The test, analyzed in the terms above, has 
also shown good results from three other proj- 
ects briefly summarized. The accompanying 
manual reports the development of the test and 
the research that has been done on it. It also de- 
scribes the technique of administering the pic- 
tures and the method of scoring the responses, 
and presents a sample analyzed case. A scoring 
form is provided. From the work reported to 
date, the Michigan Picture Test seems to hold 
considerable promise as a semi-objective test of 
important personality and adjustment variables 
for school children. 


Morris KrucMan, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Guidance, New York Public 
Schools, New York, New York. 

As a rule, authors of projective tests do not 
utilize acceptable objective techniques for the 
validation of their instruments. In this respect 
the Michigan Picture Test is different ; the au- 
thors apparently spared no effort in their at- 
tempt to avoid the errors of other personality 
test constructors. The manual appropriately 
summarizes their rationale and procedures. 

In spite of excellent effort, however, the re- 
sults are disappointing thus far. The authors 
hold high hopes for the test ultimately, but they 
are meticulously honest in interpreting their 
standardization data and making no exagger- 
ated claims for currently available results. 

The test consists of 16 pictures to be inter- 
preted, four of which are for boys only and four 
for girls only. A core of four pictures can be 


used for screening purposes. The test purports 
to measure emotional reactions of children 8 to 
14 years of age. The pictures were carefully 
selected to present a minimum of trauma and to 
contain characters with which children of the 
particular age group could identify. Although 
1,400 children in representative school systems 
and child guidance clinics in Michigan were ex- 
perimented with, only 700 were included in the 
standardization. 

An 1r-item Rating Scale for Pupil Adjust- 
ment (see 102), filled in by teachers of regular 
public school classes, was used to locate children 
upon whom validity studies could be conducted. 
The upper and lower thirds of the classes, rated 
on the basis of “total emotional adjustment,” 
were assumed to be, respectively, the well ad- 
justed and the poorly adjusted children. With- 
out in the least attempting to be facetious, this 
reviewer would like to ask why it is necessary 
to attempt to develop a complex clinical instru- 
ment that accomplishes much less effectively 
what a simple rating scale used by classroom 
teachers is assumed to do much better ? 

The authors selected eight variables consid- 
ered by them to have high degrees of discrimi- 
nation. Five of these they found to be “vari- 
ables for which trends were indicated, but in 
which differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant." These were psychosexual level, interper- 
sonal relationships, personal pronouns, popular 
objects, and level of interpretation. The other 
three are described as variables that “effectively 
discriminate between groups of well- and poorly- 
adjusted children at some, if not all, grade 
levels.” These variables are not nearly so dis- 
criminating as this general statement would 
seem to indicate. Following are some specific 
limitations, in the authors’ words, of the three 
variables : 

Tension Index ("verbalized psychological 
needs") : “There will be many ‘false positives’ 
with critical scores which include about half of 
the well-adjusted children, but scrutiny of the 
particular needs a child most often expresses 
will help to eliminate those who are well-ad- 
justed." In other words, not the critical score, 
but subjective judgment determines the state of 
a child's adjustment. 

Verb Tense (relative emphasis on past, pres- 
ent, and future): "Specific tests of these hy- 
potheses are not yet available, but we do have 
evidence of the over-all relationship between 
tense and adjustment," 
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Direction of Forces ( whether the central fig- 
ure tends to act or be acted upon) : “This pro- 
cedure was carried out for all grade levels and 
no significant differences were found." (Direc- 
tion of forces was found to relate to adjustment 
but frequency of directional reference was not.) 
In addition, "note that although one might ex- 
pect the centrifugal direction to be most com- 
monly used by well-adjusted, and centripetal by 
poorly-adjusted children, this does not actually 
prove to be true." Well adjusted children were 
found to use more of both directions. 

The Michigan Picture Test, then, has value if 
used by the skillful clinician as an indicator of 
trends in designated directions. It is an instru- 
ment that has considerable promise, but cannot, 
as yet, be considered a satisfactorily validated 
test of “emotional reactions.” 


J Consult Psychol 18:475-6 D '54. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * No other picture-story test has 
been accompanied by so much data relevant to 
its standardization and validation. * Scoring re- 
liability is good, but there are no data on subject 
response reliability. * well-prepared manual * 
a useful clinical tool for an age group hitherto 
ignored in the construction of apperception tests. 

J Proj Tech 19:192-3 Je "55. Edwin S. 
Shneidman. * How does this test differ from, 
or add to, the TAT? In what ways is it an im- 
provement over Symond's Picture Story mate- 
rials? Or, over the Travis-Johnston Projection 
Test? Or Bellak's CAT? Further, is it sound 
psychological practice to prepare a different set 
of picture-thematic materials for each age 
group? And, to what extent should psychologi- 
cal test materials be tailor-made for specific age, 
ethnic, and political groups? * This reviewer 
feels like Dr. Robert Holt when he wrote: “So 
the NAT..and the UAT..are joining the 
CAT.., VAT....and the rest of them. Soon 
we'll get to the ZAT, and there I hope the new 
variants will stop, because zat's enough." A 
more severe criticism lies in the neglect of the 
Michigan authors to relate their new materials 
(no matter how good) to previous materials, 
especially the TAT. This error of omission is a 
conspicuous shortcoming in their project. * The 
authors have evidently thought about the prob- 
lem of selection and know the relevant litera- 
ture. In addition, they have evolved a set of 
seven criteria which each picture should meet. 
It seems disappointing, then, after all this effort 
that one reads in the manual that “the selection 


of the areas of conflict to be sampled by the 
Michigan pictures was an ‘armchair’ process 
which we could only hope would be adequate 
«We were developing the scoring methods 
and the test pictures concurrently. We were 
forced, therefore, to evaluate the scoring in 
terms of pictures which had been selected on an 
a priori basis....This fact implies the need for 
future revision of the test.” Little is stated as to 
how the pictures were actually selected. * The 
manual is, in many ways, the best manual for a 
projective technique to date. There is much wis- 
dom and many springboards for resear 
within it. It is well organized and clearly ex- 
pressed. (Only in the first few chapters of the 
manual was I disturbed by vagueness and gen- 
eralities where I sought specific information.) 
In many ways the manual measures up to the 
“Essential” standards proposed by the Cron- 
bach Committee and in this way, too, sets a new 
standard for techniques of this sort. One of the 
“Essential” standards indicated by the Cron- 
bach Committee is that the professional quali- 
fications required to administer and interpret 
the test should be indicated. The manual under 
discussion does not clearly indicate these, al- 
though the manual does use the words “exam- 
iner,” “clinician” and “the clinical staff"; the 
matter is confused, however, by the printed no- 
tice that accompanied the review copy which 
stated that “teachers and counselors will find 
the SRA Michigan Picture Test valuable in the 
study of child behavior.” * In spite of the criti- 
cal and negative comments above, this reviewer 
feels that the Michigan Picture Test looks in- 
teresting, seems useful, deserves a trial, pre- 
sents a manual which might well be emulated, 
and leaves one with admiration for the authors’ 
labors. 


[151] 
*The Object Relations Technique. Ages 11 and 
over; 1955; I form ['55]; manual ('ss, see 3 below) ; 
no data on reliability; 63s. ($10) per set of 13 cards 
and manual postage extra; (90) minutes; Herbert 


Phillipson; Tavistock Publications Ltd. ited States 
distributor : Free Press). * 3 (United State 
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Among the many over-elaborated projective 
techniques, often of forced "originality," which 
followed upon the clinical popularity of the 
Rorschach and the TAT, few show both speci- 
ficity of theoretical background and novelty of 
construction. The Phillipson Object Relations 
Technique can undoubtedly claim these distinc- 
tions. Moreover, since it has evolved very 
largely in the theoretical and practical ferment 
which followed recent experiments in group 
therapy by a number of workers at the Tavis- 
tock Clinic, London, it owes much to the latest 
developments of the *English" wing of the psy- 
choanalytic school in Britain associated with 
Klein and Fairbairn (to be distinguished from 
the viewpoint of Anna Freud and Glover). It is 
the opinion of this reviewer that the test need not 
stand or fall with the “object relations" theory. 
From the test construction viewpoint, it is true 
that the development of the technique has been 
based upon an acceptance of the theory and not 
on empirical experimentation with a view to the 
prediction of external criteria. In this respect 
it is matched in the field of personality assess- 
ment only by the Szondi Test, which is bound 
even more closely to a theory which must be 
esoteric to the majority of present-day psycholo- 
gists. 

Itis not appropriate in this review to do more 
than indicate that the underlying theoretical 
contribution of Fairbairn to the psychology of 
human motives may yet prove to be a significant 
step towards a true integration of the Freudian 
contribution with current “drive-reduction and 
social learning" theories. Fairbairn certainly 
stresses "adaptation to the social environment" 
as the specific subject of enquiry of the psy- 
chologist. It is certain, however, that Phillipson 
would scarcely be satisfied if clinical psycholo- 
gists attempted to use this test (as many have 
indeed used the van Lennep Four-Picture Test 
and similar techniques) with eclectic theory or 
empirical principles taken “off the cuff.” If one 
wishes to understand fully the purpose of the 
test, a thorough acquaintance is advised not only 
with the author’s discussion in the textbook 
manual of the theoretical basis of the technique, 
but also with Fairbairn’s Psycho-Analytic Stud- 


ies of the Personality or, at the very least, the 
summary by Money-Kyrle of object relations 
theory in the early chapters of Psychoanalysis 
and Politics.2 Not unexpectedly, Phillipson, like 
all psychoanalytic workers in this field, lays 
great stress on the need for “patient accumula- 
tion of experience of unconscious dynamics” 
as a necessary foundation for the profitable use 
of this (as of all) projective techniques. 

The test consists of three series of four pic- 
tures on cards of convenient size, and includes 
the well known TAT blank card item. Each pic- 
ture of each series is designed to elicit the char- 
acteristic modes of response ("the unconscious 
object relations") of the subject to one of the 
following situations: (a) the one person rela- 
tionship, (b) the two person relationship, (c) 
the three person relationship, and (d) a group 
relationship. Pilot work has also been done on a 
presentation of the four person relationship to 
cover the first sibling situation, but experience 
suggested, says Phillipson, that the attempt to 
cover this “did not outweigh the disadvantage 
of extending the whole series.” The patience 
and care with which the five years of prepata- 
tory work on this test was carried out is worthy 
of special comment; this is in sharp contrast to 
the hasty productions of many self-conscious 
innovators in this field who have, at all costs, 
attempted to leap on the bandwagon with their 
own little drums while the circus was still at- 
tracting the crowds. 

While not so unstructured as the Stern cloud 
pictures or the Rorschach blots, the cards have 
a far higher degree of ambiguity than the TAT 
or Symonds pictures. They are in some respects 
—the ambiguous sex of the figures and the 
“soft” artistic treatment, for instance—reminis- 
cent of the pictures of the Jackson Test of Fam- 
ily Attitudes, except that there is, in Series C, 
an attempt to use subtle pastel color with a little 
sharp red in a manner obviously much influ- 
enced by Rorschach theory. The suggestion is 
made that “the introduction of colour intensifies 
the threats and supports in the stimulus in terms 
of real emotional involvement.” In the B series 
the ambiguous shadowgraph figures are placed 
in very general but significant everyday envi- 
ronments—in a kitchen, in a bedroom, outside a 
house, in a public place. 

The administration of the test is carefully de- 


1 FaiggAIRN, W. R. D. Psycho-Analytic Studies of the Per- 
sonality. London: Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1952. 1% 

2 Money-Kyrte, R. E. Psychoanalysis and Politics. Lon- 
don: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 1951. 
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scribed. It has obviously been determined by the 
classical clinical attitude to individual testing, 
but there are a few interesting points. “It should 
be presented with a purpose which the subject 
can share," warns the author. An introductory 
conversational enquiry which is intended to act 
as a lead-in to establish rapport and guarantee 
productivity of response is outlined ; the general 
nature is indicated by the question: “Will you 
tell me...the sort of things you really enjoy 
most and then those you're not so keen on, or 
that you really dislike?" An after-test enquiry 
is also recommended which follows conventional 
lines, except for an attempt to introduce a Ror- 
schach-type "testing of the limits" in cases 
where no solution has been offered. However, 
the time taken by the test (an average of one 
and one-half hours), as Phillipson confesses, 
leaves little time for such extra enquiry. Indeed, 
perhaps a major criticism of the whole tech- 
nique is that if, in addition to administration, 
four or five hours are spent in scoring and inter- 
pretation, the test is too expensive in time for 
the average clinical psychologist. It is either a 
luxury research instrument which may eventu- 
ally lead to a more economical technique, or it 
is to be considered as a possible routine method 
of examination for those generously staffed 
teaching hospitals and clinics which are the 
overprivileged and the envied of the profession. 
"The manual includes a remarkably detailed 
case study with a full clinical background. There 
are full interpretations of the test protocols 
which throw much light on the way in which 
object relations theory may be used. A sug- 
gested scheme is added. for scoring the themes 
and the “main dynamics of the tension systems.” 
There are also half a dozen shorter case illus- 
trations. On the other hand, normative data are 
at present limited to a psychiatric outpatient 
clinic sample of 50 patients of above average in- 
telligence, and 4o normal adolescent girls from 
secondary schools. The author sees the need for 
further data. Unfortunately, the difficulties of 
research which will satisfy even the most liberal 
scientific criteria of reliability and validity are 
particularly intractable with this type of test. 
The dust-jacket “blurb” claims that the pic- 
tures used in the Object Relations Technique 
have been shown to be "particularly suitable for 
use by experienced psychologists working out- 
side the clinical field, in social research and in 
personnel selection in industry” (reviewer's 
italics). There are no data on validity in these 


fields referred to by the author. Since the test is 
presented in the manual exclusively as a clinical 
tool, it seems a pity that the publishers have felt — 
it necessary to make such sweeping claims in- 
stead of perhaps entertaining a more realistic 
hope of its use as a research tool for the gather- 
ing of data upon which a useful judgment of its 
value outside the clinical situation could be 
made. 

A. test of this theoretically explicit type neces- 
sarily has the defect of its special merit. Those 
who cannot accept the object-relations brand of 
psychoanalytic theory will refuse to consider 
the practical usefulness of the instrument. In 
this particular case, in the reviewer's opinion, 
this would be regrettable because many of the 
special features of the test come from a notably 
reflective consideration of the problems which 
have emerged in the psychology of perception, 
and from the practical experience of a variety 
of psychologists with projective techniques over 
the past quarter of a century. The test could be 
used with a minimum of depth-psychological 
theory. 

The summary conclusion is offered that the 
test has original features which may eventually 
justify its addition to a practical apparatus for 
clinical assessment and enquiry, even by those 
who would wish to reject the object relations 
theory in its present form. 


For related reviews, see B338. 


[152] 

*The Picture Impressions: A Projective Tech- 
nique for Investigating the Patient-Therapist Re- 
lationship. Adolescents and adults; 1956; individual; 
Forms F ['56, women], M ['56, men] ; supplied free to 
qualified clinical and research workers; postpaid; (20- 
35) minutes; Lester M. Libo; Department of Psychi- 
atry, School of Medicine, University of Maryland. * 


REFERENCE 
1, Limo, Lester M. “The Projective Expression of Patient: 


Therapist Attraction,” J Clin Psychol 13:33-6 Ja "s. * 

J Proj Tech 22:250 Je ’58. Steven G. Van- 
denberg. This new technique is custom made to 
study the patient’s expectations regarding the 
therapist. Four pictures are presented—a dif- 
ferent set for males than for females—and four 
questions are asked about each story. The ther- 
apist in the line drawings which constitute the 
pictures seems to be wearing the short white 
jacket commonly worn by younger physicians 
in hospitals. The fact that the test is thus rather 
definitely structured toward therapy in such a 
setting may limit its usefulness in other situa- 
tions. The 14 page manual recommends a simple 
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coding procedure in which the positive and neg- 
ative attraction scores for the 4 cards are added 
to provide a measure of the individual’s pre- 
sumed attractions to his doctor. A story is only 
scored if it contains references to a therapist, a 
patient, a diagnostic or therapeutic function, the 
self. Misperceptions such as “The man in the 
suit is asking for a job. The other man is think- 
ing of giving him the job” are not scored. There 
is a brief paragraph about qualitative analysis 
in the manual. In it perceptual distortions are 
listed as revealing phenomena, but no effort has 
been made to relate their occurrence to the pa- 
tient’s attitudes toward therapy. While the limi- 
tations indicated above may be regrettable, the 
definite structuring of the materials should re- 
sult in more focused protocols. This new tech- 
nique should prove useful for the purpose for 
which it is designed. 
[153] 

*The Picture World Test. Ages 6 and over; 1955- 
56; 1 form ('56); symbol sheet ('55); no data on 


reliability ; $20 per set of test materials; $4 per 25 rec- 
ord booklets (56) ; $3.50 per manual ('56) ; postpaid; 


(15-30) minutes ; Charlotte Buhler and Morse P. Man- 
son; Western Psychological Services. * 


Warrer Kass, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
Veshiva University, New York, New York. 

The Picture World Test (PWT) is a projec- 
tive technique purporting to tell about (a) moti- 
vations specific to goal-setting, conscious and 
unconscious, internal. and external; (b) inte- 
grating and conflicting aspects of emotions, am- 
bitions, and interests ; (c) cultural and environ- 
mental influences ; and (d) reactions to life and 
to the world as a whole. It is said by the authors 
to complement Rorschach revelations of current 
personality processes and Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT) depictions of “genetic or past" 
forces in a person's life, and, in addition, to in- 
dicate “future directional outlook.” From the 
case examples cited in the manual and a limited 
trial, this reviewer doubts the special claim on 
the future made by the authors for this picture 
world method, Future-directed and aspirational 
material may just as easily be derived from 
goals and outcomes expressed in TAT and other 
story telling techniques. 

The test is applicable to children, adolescents, 
and adults, individually or in groups. Subjects 
write stories about a number of structured 
scenes which they select from a set of 12 and 
which they may elaborate with additional figures 
and objects drawn from a list of 36 diagram- 


matic representations; the scenes are to be in- 
terconnected in thematic sequences, according 
to the individual’s phantasy. 

Advantages of the PWT over its prototype, 
the Toy World Test, appear mainly in the group- 
and self-administering possibilities of a paper 
and pencil procedure. Like Make A Picture 
Story (MAPS), which replaces the stimulus 
pictures of the TAT with background sets to be 
populated by cutout cardboard figures, the 
PWT substitutes linkable background pictures 
to be filled with figure drawings in place of the 
miniature-life toy arrangements of the original 
World Test. Unlike the MAPS innovation, the 
PWT replaces a three-dimensional with a two- 
dimensional product. The authors say (but do 
not show) that with this exchange the PWT 
“offers greater potentialities for revealing the 
dynamics underlying adjustments to cultural 
pressures.” But according to MAPS rationale, 
increased phantasy scope is secured through 
manipulatable material in preference to a flat 
graphic medium. The content of the PWT 
scenes may indeed enhance emergence of cul- 
tural dynamics, though it is questionable 
whether this format is actually superior to the 
original toy technique, especially with children. 

The scenes, simply, clearly, and interestingly 
drawn, are unambiguous and predominantly 
reality-oriented. Dream World, the most sym- 
bolically nuanced, shows a naked woman run- 
ning through an open door in a detached wooden 
wall toward a phallic object and the label 
“Shame.” A preacher in a pulpit on the near side 
of the wall, flying saucers, an eye in the wall, 
and a ghoulish figure atop the wall suggest the 
forces of nature and morality. 

Data are provided on 94 adults (53 men and 
41 women), aged 18 to 85 years, 27 of whom 
were adequately adjusted. The remaining 67 
were clinically classified as psychoneurotic, 
character disordered, psychotic, or brain dam- 
aged. Data are also given on 22 children (9 boys 
and 13 girls) 6 to 16 years of age, 10 adequately 
adjusted, 12 psychoneurotic. There are fre- 
quency tables on scenes selected, themes and 
symbols used, and story categories. The tables 
are sparse and distinctions between normal and 
clinical productions are untested and unsubstan- 
tiated. Interpretations of the sample cases cited 
are of the clinical kind common to all thematic 
techniques. There is no effort to relate test cate- 
gories diagnostically with personality processes 
or psychopathology. 
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As presented, the PWT is an interesting 
paper and pencil modification of the World Test 
which contributes another original set of stimu- 
lus pictures to thematic testing. The innovation 
is a small one in technique of administration. 
There is great merit in the basic idea of a 
projective technique designed to pursue a per- 
son's concept of the world as he sees it and 
would wish it to be. With further development, 
the PWT may possibly fulfill this pursuit, espe- 
cially if it helps explain how people go about 
creating and maintaining the worlds they the- 
matically depict. It is insufficiently developed 
for valid clinical use, and is at this stage more 
of a good idea than a test. One wishes the au- 
thors had themselves carried out at least some 
of their 25 research suggestions before pub- 
lishing a technique as a test. Perhaps it is in the 
trend of our times thus to give birth to a brain 
child for others to adopt and raise to maturity. 


J Consult Psychol 20:237 Je '56. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. The Picture World Test is essentially 
a picture version of the well-known World 
Test, designed to explore how a person perceives 
and structures his world, with emphasis on his 
goal-setting activities. The examinee is pre- 
sented with 12 small drawings of structured 
scenes, a large sheet of blank paper, and a chart 
of 36 simple symbols by which he can add per- 
sons, vehicles, buildings, and animals to the 
scenes. He is asked to choose any number of the 
scenes he wishes “to make up a world as it is or 
as you would like it to be; the world you like 
or dislike; the world of your dreams..." The 
examinee gums the scenes to the blank sheet, 
connects the scenes as he wishes, adds symbols, 
gives his world a name or title, and tells a story 
about it. The manual describes methods of in- 
terpreting the world scenes and world stories. 
Some data are given on the frequencies of the 
main story categories in relation to age and 
quality of adjustment. Twenty-eight illustrative 
case studies demonstrate the clinical use and in- 
terpretation of the test. All in all, the Picture 
World Test seems to be an interesting and chal- 
lenging instrument, likely to evoke self-reveal- 
ing responses of considerable clinical value. 


[154] 
*Rorschach. Ages 3 and over; 1921-57 ; variously re- 
ferred to by such titles as Rorschach Method, Ror- 
schach Test, Rorschach Ink Blot Test, Rorschach Psy- 
chodiagnostics; many variations and modifications are 
in use with no one method of scoring and interpreting 
generally accepted ; unless otherwise indicated, the word 


"Rorschach" may be interpreted as referring to the use 
of Rorschach's Psychodiagnostic Plates listed as f be- 
low. e 

a) *BEHN RORSCHACH TEST. 1941-56; a parallel set of 
ink blots; $10 per set of cards; $3 per set of record 
blanks ('51); $7.50 per manual C56) ; postage extra; 
Hans Zulliger; Hans Huber. (U.S. distributor: Grune 
& Stratton, Inc.) * 

b) KTHE BUHLER-LEFEVER RORSCHACH DIAGNOSTIC SIGN 
LIST AND RECORD OF THE RORSCHACH STANDARDIZATION 
STUDIES FOR THE DETERMINATION AND EVALUATION OF 
THE BASIC RORSCHACH SCORE. 1954; $3.50 per 25 book- 
lets, postpaid; Charlotte Buhler, Karl Buhler, and D. 
Welty Lefever; Western Psychological Services. * 

C) HARROWER’S GROUP RORSCHACH. Ages I2 and over; 

1941-45; $11 per set of the original Rorschach ink blots 
on Kodaslides for standard projector; $3.75 per set of 
25 record blanks; postpaid; (70-90) minutes; M. R. 
Harrower and M. E. Steiner; distributed by Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

d) HARROWER'S MULTIPLE CHOICE TEST. Ages 12 and 
over; 1043-45; for use with either cards or slides; 
$2.50 per 25 record blanks; postage extra; M. R. Har- 

rower ; distributed by Psychological Corporations * 
€) PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC INKBLOTS. 1045; a parallel set of 
ink blots ; $5.50 per set of cards ; $2 per manual ; postage 
extra; M. R. Harrower and M. E. Steiner; Grune & 
Stratton, Inc. * 

f) *PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC PLATES, FIFTH EDITION. 1921-54; 
$12 per set of cards (’54, identical with original edition 
copyrighted in 1921) ; $3 per set of 100 record blank 
$6.50 per copy of manual, fifth edition ("5r translation 
of German edition, '42, with the addition of a bibliog- 
raphy); postage extra; Hermann Rorschach; Hans 

Huber. (U.S. distributor: Grune & Stratton, Inc.) * 
g) *RORSCHACH COMBINED LOCATION AND RECORD FORM. 
1957; 1 form; $2.75 per 25 booklets; 30¢ per specimen 
set; postpaid; Nicholas De Palma; the Author, David- 
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SawUEL J. Beck, Professorial Lecturer in Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry, University of Chicago 
and Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
To Rorschach? or not to Rorschach? The 
newcomer to this much debated instrument finds 
himself before a many-portaled quandary. Not 
one but several tests confront him and all bear 
the name Rorschach. Avid for solution of that 
complex riddle, the human. personality, by 
which door shall the neophyte enter? Let us first 
consider the test as published by Rorschach. 
His intent and his effort were empiric, ex- 
perimental, and with a regard for statistics. He 
explicitly so states in his monograph (285 ), and 
in its subtitle he uses the term “experiment in 
perception.” To test out some of his concepts, 
he actually did some experimenting. As a con- 
trol, eg, on the strong role played by color in 
the responses of epileptics, he prepared three 
pictures, as follows: a cat in the colors of a tree- 
frog; a squirrel in those of a cock; and a frog 
in those of a chaffinch. He describes another ex- 
periment by which he tested out his movement 
determinant. { 
Rorschach’s closest co-worker and the man 
who took the leadership in establishing the test’s 
clinical worth following Rorschach’s untimely 
death—at age 37-was Oberholzer, He adhered 
to Rorschach’s method, without deviation. Beck 
studied the test with Oberholzer in Zürich from 
March through October 1934, and has adhered 
to the Rorschach-Oberholzer orientation—with 
deviations. They are few. He has stayed, in 
the main, within the Rorschach-Oberholzer 
orientation. Closely working with Beck for 
many years, Molish has been utilizing his pro- 
cedures and has been among the keenest ex- 
ponents in solidifying the foundations for pur- 
pose of clinical interpretation. The literature 
has come to refer to these procedures as the 
“Beck system.” This is a misnomer on two 
counts. It is not Beck's, and it is not a system. 
It is the Rorschach-Oberholzer nuclear test. 
And it has not the closed finality of a system. 
The procedure constantly watches for new evi- 
dence, as clinically validated, that throws light 
on the associations and that dictates changes in 
the norms and other spheres of reference 
whereby it guides itself. It is thus a living tool, 
altering in accordance with empiric evidence. 
Striking out in radical independence from 
Rorschach’s course, Klopfer has developed his 
“Rorschach technique.” Klopfer’s orientation 
is phenomenalist (2063) and as such departs 
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from a behavioral-empiricist approach. It is ex- 
plicitly nonstatistical. The details selected by an 
examiner are “the result of the phenomeno- 
logical analysis of the blot properties....and are, 
therefore, conceptually defined dimensions 
rather than statistically defined categories.” As 
the reviewer sees the technique, it frees each 
examiner to use his own subjective judgment in 
processing the associations. His critique of its 
method, its logic, and the errors inherent therein 
are stated more fully elsewhere.’ Except for the 
use of Rorschach’s inkblot figures and some of 
his letter symbols, the technique has now so lit- 
tle in common with Rorschach’s test, either in 
method or in some important basic presupposi- 
tions, that it represents a quite different ap- 
proach. Critics of the test, however, make no 
distinction in their sharp, sometimes phobic, re- 
actions to anything with the name “Rorschach” 
in its title. It would go far towards clearing up 
the present state of confusion if Klopfer and 
his associates céased to identify their method by 
the term “Rorschach.” Their technique is widely 
used and gives satisfying results to many clini- 
cians. Some implications from Rorschach’s 
thinking are no doubt comfortable in a phe- 
nomenalist bed. But it is a basic error to treat 
phenomenalist data as though they were be- 
havioristic, an issue which Snygg clearly states.” 
And American psychologists, being behavior- 
ists by training, too frequently commit just that 
error with their Rorschach data. What a resolu- 
tion it would be of the present perplexity and 
confusion, both for users of the test and its 
critics, if the test and the technique were un- 
mistakably distinguished not only in fact but 
also in name. 

Before the unresolved problems of validation 
are considered, comment is in order concerning 
other schools of thought in the Rorschach test 
field. Hertz keeps close to structure and follows 
the rationale published by Rorschach, with 
modifications incident to her own slants. Statis- 
tics has always been a right hand to her, but she 
leans heavily on nomothetic method. Any re- 
search in objects of organized complexity, such 
as we humans are, must, after the nomothetic 
parameters have been set up, take the next step, 
to idiography. On the subject of statistics in a 
datum of organized complexity, see Weaver ; * 
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and on its application to the Rorschach test, a 
paper by the reviewer (1844). 

For ideas that are most original and intrigu- 
ing, the newcomer should seek out Piotrowski 
(2211). His orientation rests soundly on the 
clinical observation with which he tests out his 
results, and the foundation stones of Rorschach’s 
thinking on which he has built. He appears to 
believe in signs, however. He undertakes to de- 
part from the “master’s footsteps,” but with 
filial loyalty he expects that his effort will really 
redound to the good of Rorschach's experiment. 
But he goes to the extreme of seeing the test as 
a "new science," a proposal which the reviewer 
fears is producing restless stirrings in its in- 
ventor's bones. Nothing in the Psychodiag- 
nostik—and Piotrowski is well acquainted with 
it—warrants the suggestion that Rorschach had 
any intent other than to work within the canons 
of established science, experimental and psy- 
chonanalytic. Nor is it necessary to tread be- 
yond these confines in order to use the test and 
its logic. Then, too, Piotrowski indulges in a bit 
of romanticizing when he interprets some re- 
sponses within the framework of the laws of 
motion as in physics. All of which is too bad, 
since Piotrowski is one of our most reliable 
workers with the test. The seduction of the 
imagination is here carrying him to ethereal 
heights. For a thorough and just evaluation of 
Piotrowski and his “Perceptanalysis,” the des- 
ignation under which he subsumes his thinking, 
see Molish.* 

Investigators well grounded in psychoanalytic 
theory will find themselves at home in Schafer's 
approach (1787). He emphasizes the thematic 
content in the associations and its significance 
when interpreted in accordance with psycho- 
analytic knowledge. He does not disregard 
structure, but it carries less weight in his ex- 
position. Phillips and Smith (1588) also lean 
heavily on content, also as seen within the psy- 
choanalytic frame of reference. Their inter- 
pretations appear to be, in instances, extrava- 
gant, too far removed from the evidence in 
their texts. They do, however, stay close to 
Rorschach's fundamental principles of struc- 
ture with keen, fresh suggestions for exploiting 
the potential in them for objectivity. Sarason 
(1786) makes a salutary contribution in accent- 
ing the interaction between examiner and pa- 
tient as affecting a test production and the ob- 
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tained results (a topic also preoccupying 
Schafer). This arrests the examiner’s attention 
on his own role in the total testing process and 
on the need for sifting out the subjective factors 
which can weight heavily against validity of 
findings. 

In the problem of validation, the confusions 
generated by the incompatible orientations have 
been long compounded by the drag on statistical 
thinking in psychology. This has attempted to 
statisticize what is probably the most complex 
datum in nature—the human personality—by 
techniques devised for what are problems of 
simplicity and of “disorganized complexity" 
(Weaver). All sorts of results have come out 
that have made no sense, either to the strict ex- 
perimentalist or to the Rorschach test investi- 
gator. Let it be said at once and unequivocally 
that validation such as is sought in a laboratory 
experiment is not at present to be expected for 
whole personality findings, whether by the 
Rorschach test or by any other. We do not know 
what variables may be complicating the person's 
behavior and are not being reached by our avail- 
able tests. Then there are the interactions of 
forces within the personality, interactions which 
play a major role in shaping the man or woman 
as known by others. Experimental psychology 
must first devise a non-Rorschach technique 
appropriate to test out the test's concepts, de- 
rived as these are from clinical concepts. 

But how soundly based in established clinical 
knowledge concerning human beings are these 
Rorschach test principles? This is the area 
proper for validation of the Rorschach test. 
The measure of validity must be limited to 
indicating a direction. It cannot be a num- 
ber such as a correlation or other coefficient. 
Tt must be a statement of a direction of the 
psychologic trend or process, a direction away 
from some one known personality group as 
point of reference. The patient before us is 
more (or less) intelligent than, more (or less) 
excitable than, more (or less) depressed than, 
more (or less) imaginative than, more (or less) 
self-controlled than a representative sample of 
our norimative group. The frame of reference 
which the reviewer uses is the normal (sic) 
adult. One can choose any other—the feeble- 
minded, the schizophrenic, or the depressed. Let 
him only find, by statistical means, his norms 
for these, and use them as points of departure. 
The norms referred to are those for the 
Rorschach test variables. Rorschach arrived at 


certain conclusions concerning the general psy- 
chologic significances (e.g., the color determi- 
nant as evidence of lively feeling ; F+, accurate 
perception ; and others). These conclusions re- 
quire unremitting testing out. But they are pro- 
blems of general psychology, and hence this 
validating job goes to the experimentalist. The 
validation of the whole characterological pic- 
ture, whether described in clinical or other 
terms, must be done by extra-Rorschach data. 
Aíter the person has been described strictly 
from the Rorschach test, i.e., “blind” findings, 
his description is compared with one obtained 
by another method of observation. The amount 
of agreement, i.e., the validity of the test, can 
thus be judged. 

One of the abuses of the test originates in the 
use of cues from nontest sources to produce 
some of the “amazing” diagnoses which have 
been excitedly reported. Thus, in its earlier 
years, the test was uncritically applied and in- 
terpreted by methods that were little more than 
a speaking with tongues. The test was set to do 
a task for which it was not intended—that of 
being the final if not the sole diagnostic approach 
to a mental ill. As an aid towards diagnosis it 
can greatly facilitate the observer's task, more 
quickly uncover the likely major reaction pat- 
terns, eliminate false scents, and suggest hy- 
potheses as to the depth of and the dynamics in 
the patient's illness. But it is always an aid to, 
not a substitute for, clinical diagnosis. 

Another pitfall has been that of using it prac- 
tically before the necessary research has been 
carried on for the problem presented by the per- 
sonality group in question. Thus the general 
principles concerning the test, known from its 
use in, say, the neuroses, will be applied in at- 
tempting to diagnose for brain damage or for 
the dynamics in stuttering; or perhaps to etch 
some personality-structure in which an indus- 
trial plant is interested, such as that of a fore- 
iman or of an executive. The empiric research 
must always first establish the personality pat- 
tern, in whatever group. Another principal 
abuse has been the aura of infallibility which 
some examiners generate around the test, to- 
gether with the complementary readiness of 
their working colleagues to accept the findings. 
Actually, any conclusions arrived at from the 
test, whether in regard to separate traits in the 
person or the whole picture, must be looked on 
not as facts but as hypotheses, questions which 
the test asks about that person and which the 
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pou investigation is still to verify. What- 
ever the length and variety of one's experience, 


he will still make errors. Some 20 years ago this 
writer stated the criteria which he then consid- 
ered essential to a soundly trained user of the 
test (rro). These criteria still hold. They are: 
(a) broad general experience in psychopathol- 
ogy; (b) understanding of psychoanalytic the- 
ory ; (c) use of the test in many clinical groups; 
(d) orientation in the Rorschach-Oberholzer 
tradition; and (e) a foundation in experimental 
psychology. 

But where is the newcomer in the field to ob- 
tain this equipment? One looks first, and natu- 
rally, to the universities. The reaction to this 
look is a mixed one. Such information as is 
available indicates an extremely wide variation 
in the numbers of courses and hours of teaching 
which they provide, and in the competence of 
the instructors, the especial deficit being their 
lack of clinical sophistication. More disturbing, 
the reviewer detects in the universities what he 
can look on only as unresolved ambivalence to- 
wards the test. They seem uncertain of whether 
to teach it and afraid not to teach it. Behind 
their uncertainty are the difficulties, above 
noted, involved in immersing it into the labora- 
tory's crucible, Behind their fear is its increas- 
ingly wide use throughout the United States 
and Europe, and their recognition of the aid 
that it can be as a tool in personality study. The 
spread is much broader than in the clinical fields 
of psychiatry and psychology. It includes an- 
thropology, sociology with especial reference to 
delinquency, education, business, and industry, 
and the military services, with a scattering of 
interest in remoter fields. e.g., forensic psychia- 
try and art. While the more significant clinical 
research must of necessity be carried on in hos- 
pitals, the basic researches are properly the 
tasks of the universities. Centers which can 
combine the two teaching resources, the clinic 
and the academic experimental laboratory, must 
provide the setups most likely to train the young 
student ina sound use of the test. 


H. J. Eysenck, Professor of Psychology, In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, University of London, 
London, England. 

There are several difficulties in reviewing this 
test. The number of investigations using it must 
be in the thousands, and the reviewer cannot 
claim to have read more than a reasonably large 
fraction of these. Different investigators use the 


test in different ways and interpret it according 
to widely differing principles; this makes com- 
parison of findings difficult, particularly as these 
principles are not always stated in detail. Statis- 
tical treatment of the data is not only frequently, 
but almost invariably faulty to an extent which 
makes interpretation impossible. Usually the 
statistical details given are not sufficient to re- 
calculate the appropriate significance values. As 
Cronbach has pointed out in a detailed and 
competent analysis of the issues involved : “Per- 
haps ninety per cent of the conclusions so far 
published as a result of statistical Rorschach 
studies are unsubstantiated—not | necessarily 
false, but based on unsound analysis" (795). 

The greatest difficulty of all, however, is a 
lack of agreement among psychologists on a 
frame of reference and on the appropriate cri- 
teria for judging a test such as the Rorschach. 
Clinical psychologists claim that personal ex- 
perience, favourable comments by users of test 
reports such as psychiatrists, and a general feel- 
ing of clinical usefulness are sufficient to out- 
weigh any negative results achieved along more 
experimental lines, and suffice to establish the 
validity of the Rorschach. Experimental psy- 
chologists and psychometricians argue that, on 
the contrary, subjective considerations of the 
kind mentioned are irrelevant and only serve to 
establish the claims of the test to be worthy of 
experimental validation. They point out that 
many fallacious procedures have in the past re- 
ceived such "clinical" support—phrenology is 
one obvious example—and maintain that the 
same experimental and statistical rigour re- 
quired in the verification of deductions in learn- 
ing theory is necessary in the validation of 
Rorschach postulates also. The present review 
is written on the basis of this latter point of 
view. 

The writer has recently reviewed * the litera- 
ture of the last five years with respect to the 
validity of the Rorschach in its various applica- 
tions and has summarised his results in a set of 
10 conclusions which run as follows: 


I. There is no consistent meaningful and testable 
theory underlying modern projective devices. 

2. The actual practice of projective experts fre- 
quently contradicts the putative hypotheses on which 
their tests are built. 

3. On the empirical level, there is no indisputable 
evidence showing any kind of marked relationship be- 
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tween global projective test interpretation by experts, 
and psychiatric diagnosis. 

4. There is no evidence of any marked relationship 
between Rorschach scoring categories combined in any 
approved statistical fashion into a scale, and diagnostic 
category, when the association between the two is 
tested on a population other than that from which the 
scale was derived. 1 

5. There is no evidence of any marked relationship 
between global or statistically derived projective test 
scores and outcome of psychotherapy. 

6. There is no evidence for the great majority of the 
postulated relationships between projective test indi- 
cators and personality traits. 

7. There is no evidence for any marked relationship 
between projective test indicators of any kind and in- 
tellectual qualities and abilities as measured, estimated, 
or rated independently. 

8. There is no evidence for the predictive power of 
projective techniques with respect to success or failure 
in a wide variety of fields where personality qualities 
play an important part. 

9. There is no evidence that conscious or unconscious 
conflicts, attitudes, fears, or fantasies in patients can 
be diagnosed by means of projective techniques in 
such a way as to give congruent results with assess- 
ments made by psychiatrists independently. 

10. There is ample evidence to show that the great 
majority of studies in the field of projective techniques 
are inadequately designed, have serious statistical er- 
rors in the analysis of the data, and/or are subject to 
damaging criticisms on the grounds of contamination 
between test and criterion. 


These conclusions are not in principle differ- 
ent from those obtained by other reviewers; 
thus Cronbach? has stated, “The test has re- 
peatedly failed as a predictor of practical cri- 
teria. * There is nothing in the literature to en- 
courage reliance on Rorschach interpretations." 
Similarly, Payne? came to the conclusions that 
"there is no evidence that the test is of any prac- 
tical use at the moment, either for describing 
personality or for predicting behaviour” and 
“there is no evidence that the Rorschach can be 
used to assess whether or not individuals are 
well or poorly adjusted.” In addition to the 
damning evidence regarding the validity of the 
Rorschach, it should perhaps also be pointed out 
that studies of the reliabilities of different 
Rorschach scores have shown these to be very 
low indeed, On all the usual criteria, therefore, 
it must be concluded that the Rorschach has 
failed to establish its scientific or practical value. 
This is becoming more widely recognised, 
largely as a consequence of the improved stand- 
ard of Rorschach research in recent years, 
which has given rise to many well controlled 
and well analysed studies, the results of which 
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have been uniformly negative. As a conse- 
quence many of the best known training insti- 
tutions have dropped the Rorschach, while oth- 
ers are keeping it on only because of continued 
psychiatric demand. 

How can the unfavourable judgment given 
above be reconciled with the many positive find- 
ings reported in the literature? The answer is 
very simply that positive findings are usually 
achieved in investigations which do not control 
adequately certain well known sources of error. 
Some of these errors arise through contamina- 
tion; Rorschach report and diagnosis or other 
criterion are not derived separately but are al- 
lowed to influence each other directly or indi- 
rectly. Other methodological errors involve a 
failure to test findings from one population on 
another ; this failure of cross validation leads to 
many positive findings which are later on nega- 
tived by other investigators using different pop- 
ulations or subjects. Statistical errors, as al- 
ready pointed out, are frequent and give an ap- 
pearance of validity and significance to data 
which are quite insignificant. Some investiga- 
tors will compare two or more populations with 
respect to anything up to several hundred 
Rorschach scores and claim significance for a 
few of these which exceed the usual 5 per cent 
level. Such a procedure ignores the fact that out 
of so many comparisons you would expect a 
few to appear statistically significant by chance 
alone. In the review mentioned above, the writer 
has shown that quite a high correlation exists 
between the methodological and statistical ex- 
cellence of validation studies and their negative 
outcome, thus supporting the belief that most of 
the alleged verifications of Rorschach hypothe- 
ses are achieved only through the admission of 
uncontrolled sources of error. 

We may add to the empirical demonstration 
of the uselessness of the Rorschach theoretical 
consideration. It is claimed in favour of the 
Rorschach that it measures the whole personal- 
ity rather than any particular aspect of it. This 
differentiates it sharply from scientific measur- 
ing instruments which are constructed specifi- 
ically to measure one clearly identifiable attribute 
of reality at a time. No physicist would enter- 
tain for one minute the claims of à device said 
to measure the whole universe in all its salient 
aspects ; in line with scientific tradition he relies 
on measuring instruments which are more re- 
stricted in their function. It may be surmised 
that several such restricted measuring instru- 
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ments could be constructed to test theories em- 
bodied in the Rorschach, and it is not impossible 
that these theories might in fact be verified. By 
putting all his eggs in one basket as it were, the 
Rorschach expert makes certain that none of 
his hypotheses can in fact be verified because 
none can be tested along the orthodox lines of 
scientific practice. 


Raymonp J. McCarr, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Chairman of the Department, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.* 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE RORSCHACH. Despite 
several recent faith-shaking reports, the Ror- 
schach remains the most widely used clinical 
test for the assessment of personality. It is also 
probably the method on which the opinions of 
clinicians and psychometricians are most sharply 
divided. Its partisans have claimed for it an al- 
most clairvoyant power of revealing the inner 
structure of motive and emotion, while its more 
determined critics have regarded it as a frag- 
ment of clinical liturgy, having low reliability 
and little validity, that is worthless as a research 
instrument. Still, the vast majority of those who 
have used the test clinically are convinced that 
it has some objective value, particularly in the 
assessment of abnormality, although the met- 
rically sophisticated among them acknowledge 
that careful studies have generally failed to sup- 
port the claims of Rorschach enthusiasts. What 
controlled research has indicated at best, they 
say, is a qualified and limited validity which 
provides small basis for clinical punditry. 
DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY. The material of 
the test is 10 symmetrical inkblots—5 in gray- 
black against a white ground, 2 adding a bril- 
liant scarlet, and 3 substituting a variety of pas- 
tel shades for the gray-black. Its originator was 
Hermann Rorschach, a German-Swiss psychi- 
atrist of great enterprise and invention. After 
several years (mostly in the period 1916-1919) 
of experimenting with inkblots as a diagnostic 
aid to the classification of patients in a public 
mental hospital, Rorschach became convinced 
that the method could be extended to the ex- 
ploration of normal personality. Though he re- 
ferred to his work as an "experiment" and 
maintained that all of its results were predomi- 
nantly empirical and without theoretical foun- 
dation, he did not mean "experiment" in the 


1 The reviewer is indebted to Dolores Janecky of the Mil- 
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sense of controlled observation; his mode of 
reasoning was actually more analytico-intuitive 
than inductive, and, despite the disclaimer, ap- 
pears to have involved many theoretical as- 
sumptions derived from Bleulerian association- 
ism, constitutionally oriented psychiatry, and the 
like. Moreover, while pointing to the need for 
further work with "standardized parallel series 
of plates and appropriate control experiments," 
Rorschach did not hesitate at times to make 
generalizations that sound anything but tenta- 
tive, and to treat his limited sample as though 
representative of mental patients and normals 
generally. He felt quite sure apparently that the 
method laid bare the individual's "affective dy- 
namics" and the balance of introversive and 
"extratensive" tendencies, and provided an in- 
telligence test almost completely independent of 
previous knowledge, practice, and education. 
Less than a year after the publication of the 
Psychodiagnostik (1921) in which his “experi- 
ment" was described and these views set forth, 
Rorschach's brilliant career was cut short by his 
death at 37 years of age. 

Though Rorschach was by no means the first 
to look upon responses to inkblots as revelatory 
of individual differences, his emphasis upon the 
sensitivity of the individual to certain percep- 
tual qualities in the blots themselves (the “de- 
terminants”) as the key to understanding the 
personality structure was indeed unique. Da 
Vinci and Botticelli in the 15th century had re- 
garded ink splotches as appropriate stimuli to 
the painter’s imagination, and Binet in the 19th 
century had included responses to inkblots on 
his intelligence scales as measures of imagina- 
tiveness. Somewhat similar uses were advocated 
and furthered by Dearborn and Whipple before 
1910. Rorschach was probably unaware of these 
studies, but he pointedly cites the work of 
Szymon Hens (published in 1917) on similar 
blots as having influenced his own efforts. He 
adds, however, that Hens’ work was “incom- 
plete,” because it was concerned only with the 
content of the interpretations and did not go 
beyond imagination as the source of differences. 
His own distinctive contribution, Rorschach 
felt, was in stressing the perceptual features of 
the task and in his insistence that the formal 
determinants of perception (such as color, 
shape, and portion of the blot responded to) re- 
vealed more of the deeper personality than did 
the associative content of the responses. 

The appreciation of Rorschach’s work was 
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greatly furthered by his friend, the psycho- 
analyst Emil Oberholzer, who edited for post- 
humous publication Rorschach's last paper, in 
which the important categories of shading and 
popularity were introduced. Nevertheless, the 
Rorschach technique was not widely accepted in 
European university circles in the 1920's and 
received only minor attention in the German- 
speaking world outside Switzerland. With the 
introduction of the test into this country and 
the arrival here in the 1930's of a group of ex- 
patriate psychologists from Germany, the situa- 
tion was radically changed. Psychiatrist David 
Levy played an important role in this new birth 
of interest largely by way of his influence on 
Samuel J. Beck, who wrote the first doctoral 
dissertation on the Rorschach in this country 
(Columbia, 1932) and journeyed to Switzer- 
land to study under Oberholzer. Most influen- 
tial of the refugee scholars was Bruno Klopfer, 
who inaugurated the Rorschach Research Ex- 
change (later the Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques) in 1936. By the mid-1930's such well 
known clinical specialists as Hertz and Piot- 
rowski, in addition to Klopfer and Beck, were 
publishing regularly on the Rorschach. The in- 
terest of the measurement-minded was not slow 
to follow. In the mid-30's P. E. Vernon wrote 
a number of psychometrically oriented articles 
on the Rorschach, and prior to World War II 
Zubin had devised his psychometric scales for 
rating Rorschach responses. 

It was the emergence of clinical psychology 
as a profession during and after the war, how- 
ever, that gave the Rorschach its greatest im- 
petus, To many clinicians, bored and irritated 
with the conception of the psychologist as an 
intelligence tester, competence in the Rorschach 
became a symbol of expertise in clinical diag- 
nosis. Here was promised a means by which the 
psychologist could supplement, confirm, and 
even correct the assessment arising out of the 
psychiatric examination. Many psychiatrists, 
moreover, came to respect and depend upon this 
supplementation, if few sought themselves to 
become expert in the method. 

Among psychologists, it is the clinicians, 
rather than the psychometticians, who are re- 
sponsible for the widespread popularity of the 
method and who have chiefly determined the di- 
rection which its development in this country 
has taken, Psychometrically oriented research- 
ers like Vernon and Burt in England and Guil- 
ford and Thurstone here have deplored the 


"cult" of Rorschach, while Zubin and Cronbach 
have written friendly but critical suggestions 
for making the Rorschach methodologically re- 
spectable. There is no doubt that this psycho- 
metric approach has had some influence on the 
enormous bulk of Rorschach research litera- 
ture, In particular, it can be discerned in the 
studies of Sen and Sandler in England, and of 
Wittenborn, Adcock, Coan, Hsü, Williams, and 
Lawrence in this country, who have explored 
the factorial structure of Rorschach scores, and 
in the work of Allen, Baughman, Holtzman, 
and Siipola, who have studied most ingeniously 
the influence of experimental variations in test 
procedures on Rorschach performance. Never- 
theless, in the standard Rorschach manuals 
statistical and experimental considerations are 
pretty much laid aside, and virtually all “ex- 
planation” of the psychological meaning of 
Rorschach test behavior is clinically, rather than 
empirically, derived. The original interpretive 
suggestions of Rorschach were based on his 
analysis—which was, as we have pointed out, 
largely intuitive rather than controlled—of the 
records of some 288 Swiss mental patients and 
117 normals, Though tens of thousands of 
Rorschach tests have been administered by 
hundreds of trained professionals since that 
time, and while many relationships to person- 
ality dynamics and behavior have been hypothe- 
sized, the vast majority of these interpretive re- 
lationships have never been validated empir- 
ically, despite the appearance of more than 
2,000 publications on the test. This holds not 
only for the claims made by Rorschach himself, 
but equally for the extensions and modifications 
of these advanced by Klopfer, Beck, Piotrow- 
ski, Rapaport, Loosli-Usteri, Schafer, and oth- 
ers. Insightful and plausible though they may 
be, the evidence in their favor is almost entirely 
subjective and impressionistic, As Wittenborn 
indicated in The Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook: “What passes for research in this 
field is usually naively conceived, inadequately 
controlled, and only rarely subjected to usual 
standards of experimental rigor.” 

scorine, In the customary method of admin- 
istering the Rorschach, the examiner, after not- 
ing for each card the time of the initial response 
and recording verbatim the subjects description 
of what each of the 10 blots looks like to him, 
goes over his responses with the subject, en- 
deavoring by discreet inquiry to find out just 
where in each blot the reported impression was 
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localized, and what about this area suggested 
this response to him. From the subject's replies 
to these inquiries, each response is scored for 
location, determinants, and content. 

a) Location is scored as whole (W), com- 
mon detail (D), or unusual detail (Dd—often 
subdivided in various ways). Tendency to use 
white space (S) as figure is also noted. 

b) Determinants include form (F); form 
and color with form primary (FC), or with 
color primary (CF), or with form absent and 
color only influencing the response (C) ; shad- 
ing or chiaroscuro similarly construed (vari- 
ously abbreviated Ch, c, K, Sh, and scored Fe, 
cF, FK, KF, c, etc.). Form is also usually desig- 
nated as good (F+) or poor (F— ). Curiously, 
human movement (M) is scored as a deter- 
minant, even though it is obviously not present 
in the blots as color and form are. This reflects 
Rorschach's associationist leanings and his be- 
lief that we could not truly perceive movement 
without a kinesthetic sensation which "deter- 
mined" the perception. Why those who have 
distinguished animal movement (FM) and in- 
animate movement (m) from Rorschach's M 
(which is confined to human or human-like 
movement) continue to view these as “deter- 
minants" rather than projected content remains 
a mystery. 

c) Content. What the subject "sees" in the 
blots is classified under certain general cate- 
gories, such as entire humans (H) or animals 
(A) or parts thereof (Hd and Ad), inanimate 
objects (Obj), plants (PI), anatomy (At), 
sexual objects (Sex), blood (B1), clouds (Cl), 
X-rays, symbols (Sym), and maps. In addition, 
content is usually scored for popularity (P) and 
sometimes, as with Rorschach himself, for 
originality (O). 

INTERPRETATION. Though Rorschach the- 
orists insist that no one feature of the scored 
responses can be interpreted by itself, and that 
* the total configuration must be visualized holis- 
tically and dynamically, they take, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, certain scoring categories to 
reflect faithfully, if not linearly, certain tenden- 
cies or dispositions of the personality. These 
dispositions interact, as do their Rorschach 
equivalents, so that it is possible, according to 
the manuals, to identify from the Rorschach 
isolable qualities (like impulsiveness, sensitivity, 
intelligence) and, with even greater accuracy, 
the general personality constellation or global 


adjustment of the individual. Let us consider 
certain of these identifications. 

Location. W is taken as an indicator oí in- 
telligence though no research evidence supports 
this connection, and studies by Wittenborn 
(894), Wilson (1466), and E. K. Sarason 
(1024) report no relation between W and in- 
telligence in the superior, and negative relation- 
ship between W and MA in the inferior. The 
hypothesized connection between D and concern 
for the practical and concrete is also unevi- 
denced by research. Prevalence of Dd is sup- 
posed to be positively related to obsessive-com- 
pulsive trends, and for this there is some slight 
support. One cannot take this support too seri- 
ously, however, since in no case was the num- 
ber of responses (R) partialed out or held con- 
stant for different subjects, and the number of 
Dd is known to correlate highly with R. 

White space responses (S) are supposed to 
indicate negativistic tendencies. The evidence 
for this is very slight indeed, and from the few 
published studies one could probably make out 
a better case for S as a sign of indecisiveness 
rather than of negativism (7655). 

Determinants. Among the “determinants,” 
bright color was reported by Rorschach as the 
most sensitive indicator of affect or emotional- 
ity. Primary C responses, i.e, those in which 
there is no consideration of form or shape, are 
the “representatives of impulsiveness.” CF re- 
sponses are analogous to pure C but are less 
pathognomonic. To Rorschach they represented 
the urge to live outside oneself, and connoted 
emotional instability, irritability, sensitivity, 
suggestibility, and egocentricity. These charac- 
teristics of “extratension” (which is, by the way, 
very different from Jung’s “extraversion”) are 
found more frequently, he blandly said, in 
women than in men! FC responses are most 
common in normals and indicate the kind of 
emotional lability necessary to achieve environ- 
mental rapport. FC thus represents adaptive 
rather than egocentric affectivity, and this is 
said to be especially true when the form is clearly 
visualized (FC+). 

Rorschach also described the phenomenon of 
“color shock," “an emotional and associative 
stupor” that occurs when the colored Card 8 is 
shown after the preceding black and white card. 
This, he concluded, was always a sign of neu- 
rotic repression of affect. Among signs of color 
shock Beck lists delay in giving response to the 
card, failure to respond (rejection of card), re- 
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duction in number of responses, lowering of 
form quality, and lack of popular responses. 

It is difficult to deny that the chromatic cards 
tend to produce an affective reaction in many 
subjects. Several studies have shown that col- 
ored cards are significantly less likely to be 
adjudged neutral and more likely to contribute 
to expression of unpleasant emotion than equiv- 
alent cards photographically reproduced in black 
and white. That this tendency generalizes to 
other affective stimuli, or is a measure of habit- 
ual afféctivity in interpersonal relations, how- 
ever, is by no means self-evident. Combinations 
of musical tones, for example, qualify also as 
emotionally charged stimuli which tend to pro- 
duce judgments of pleasantness—unpleasant- 
ness and other affective reactions. We do not 
conclude on this account that the individual's 
entire repertory of affectivity is implicit in his 
response to certain vague tonal sequences. Per- 
haps it is, but empirical establishment of par- 
ticular connections is required before we regard 
this kind of proposition as more relevant to sci- 
ence than to poetry. 

The experimental researches of Allen (1297), 
Baughman (1657), Crumpton (2032), Keehn 
(1548-9), Lazarus (828), Siipola (1032), and 
many others make it doubtful that color per se 
has very much influence on the responses of 
subjects to inkblots. Virtually all the signs of 
“color shock," for example, are elicited as fre- 
quently by equivalent achromatic cards as by the 
originals, and are found as often in the records 
of normals as neurotics. 

The “lack of perceptual control" connoted by 
the CF and C responses seems to be an em- 
pirically identifiable factor (895, 1215, 2172), 
but it, too, applies equally to the achromatic and 
the chromatic cards. The studies of Wittenborn 
would tend to indicate further that the three 
kinds of color responses (FC, CF, and C) do 
not all pertain to the same factor or dimension 
of scoring. It would follow, then, that to as- 
sign a numerical value of .5 to FC, 1.0 to CF, 
and 1,5 to C, as is done in traditional Rorschach 
scoring, in order to calculate the sum C or “af- 
fective balance” of the individual, is not only 
arbitrary and supposititious but in all probabil- 
ity quite meaningless. There is some support for 
the assumed connection between CF and C 
scores on the one hand and ratings of impulsive- 
ness on the other, but color responses alone dis- 
tinguish the impulsive from the nonimpulsive 


less clearly than they do in combination with 
achromatic responses (963, 2292). 

Turning from chromatic to achromatic fea- 
tures of the blots, we may note that the inter- 
pretation of chiaroscuro or shading responses 
was suggested only tentatively by Rorschach in 
the paper with Oberholzer as bearing on "affec- 
tive adaptability," but indicating "a timid, 
cautious, and hampered sort of adaptability.... 
and a tendency toward a fundamentally depres- 
sive disposition.” 

The most complicated detailing of responses 
to chiaroscuro is advocated by Klopfer, who 
distinguishes nine aspects of shading responses 
for purposes of scoring. Reaction to shading in 
general he reports as related to the way a person 
“handles his primary security need and derived 
needs for affection and belongingness.” Shad- 
ing taken as a sign of diffusion or undifferen- 
tiated depth (K, KF), e.g., "smoke" or “clouds,” 
indicates “anxiety of a diffuse and free-floating 
nature." Shading used to produce three-dimen- 
sional vista responses (FK, or FV in Beck's 
system) represents an attempt to “handle his 
affective anxiety by introspective efforts, by an 
attempt to objectify his problem by 'gaining 
perspective’ on it, by ‘putting it at some dis- 
tance.'" The juxtaposing of terms like “diffu- 
sion" with "diffuse anxiety," of “three-dimen- 
sional vista" with "gaining perspective" and 
"putting it at some distance" suggests a primi- 
tive isomorphism between Rorschach response 
and mental state the like of which has not been 
seriously advanced by anyone since Empedocles 
in the 5th century B.c. (“For earth is known 
by earth in us; water by water.” ) Not all inter- 
pretation of vista and diffusion is as naively 
metaphorical as this. 

The perception of shading as texture is scored 
in the Klopfer system as c, cF, or Fc, analogous 
to color. The c responses indicate “an infantile, 
undifferentiated, crude need for affection." The 
“cF responses represent a relatively crude con- 
tinuation of an early need for closeness....an in- 
fantile sort of dependence on others"; while 
Fc responses indicate “an awareness of and ac- 
ceptance of affectional needs experienced in 
terms of desire for approval, belongingness, and 
response from others." All of these interpreta- 
tions are, of course, pure suppositions, unen- 
cumbered by empirical considerations. When 
we turn to reports of research investigations, 
we are likely to find one study which indicates 
that undifferentiated shading responses are com- 
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moner among maladjusted than adjusted college 
students, which would dovetail with the “lack 
of perceptual control” factor identified by Wit- 
tenborn (1215), but which is not so evidently 
consistent with the finding of Cox and Sarason 
( 1678) that total of c responses (c + cF + Fc) 
is lower among test-anxious subjects than 
among the nontest-anxious. 

Such more or less conflicting results in em- 
pirical studies of the Rorschach have been noted 
as typical by Levy * who suggests that a partial 
explanation is to be found in the extreme varia- 
bility and unreliability of the validating criteria 
employed, a situation also remarked on by Sar- 
gent in The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. Thus test anxiety in students is not 
the same as general maladjustment, nor is either 
concept clearly denoted empirically. How, there- 
fore, compare Rorschach findings for the two? 
If the Rorschach signs fail to accord with such 
constructs as “maladjustment,” or with psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, ratings of social adequacy, 
or stated improvement under psychotherapy, 
this may reflect only the dubious nature of these 
criteria. At the same time, agreement between 
the Rorschach and such poorly defined criterion 
variables, especially where tester and “validator” 
share theoretical convictions and accept a com- 
mon universe of clinical discourse, is likely to 
indicate only indeliberate collusion or, in a very 
special sense, correlation between persons. 
Herein is the weakness of “validation” by 
matching or by blind analysis. 

Extreme emotional reaction to the achromatic 
cards (especially Cards 4 and 6 and to some ex- 
tent Cards 5 and 7) is designated "gray black 
shock" (Beck) or "shading shock" (Klopfer) 
or “dark shock" (Piotrowski). It is said to in- 
dicate “fear of fear,” “frustration of affectional 
needs," or an "anergic state." Neither the ex- 
istence of the phenomenon nor its interpretive 
significance is attested to by any controlled in- 
vestigation. 

The F responses, or those determined by the 
blot contours alone, are viewed ambivalently by 
the Rorschach authorities. On the one hand, F 
is taken as the prime indicator of intellectual or 
rational activity, and its quality as good (F+) 
or poor (F— ) as the chief sign of ego-strength 
and self-control or ego-weakness and regression. 
On the other hand, a preponderance of exclu- 

1 Levy, Leon H. “Varieties of Rorschach Research." Un- 
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sively form-determined responses (to the neg- 
lect of color, shading, and dynamic qualities) is 
generally regarded as evidence of "neurotic 
constriction," and this is in no way mitigated by 
the fact that the "form level" (F+ factor) is 
high. In fact, the picture of “constriction” or 
“coartation” is made sharper by a high propor- 
tion of F+ responses. 

Certain conceptual difficulties present them- 
selves here. In the first place, the concept of 
good form or F+ is a highly variable one. Beck 
and Klopfer, for example, use very different 
criteria of good form, while those of Hertz and 
Piotrowski are somewhat different from either 
and from each other. In a review published in 
1950 Kimball (974) has nicely pointed up the 
problem. Comparing the lists of Beck and Hertz, 
Kimball found disagreement as to whether a 
given response was F+ or F— ranging from 
II per cent on Card 7 to 62 per cent on Card 6, 
and averaging 32 per cent. When Kimball had 
judges of varying experience rate on a 6-point 
scale 100 whole responses taken from these lists, 
there was disagreement in rating on 63 per cent 
of the responses, It would appear that thc inter- 
judge reliability of form-level estimates is dis- 
quietingly low. As much may be said for the 
scoring of determinants generally. (853, 1079, 
1099) 

In the second place, the distinction between 
form-determined (F) and dynamic responses 
(M) is truly an ambiguous one, since form per 
se is not necessarily static. In fact, Baughman 
showed that the silhouette equivalents of the 
Rorschach blots (in which peripheral form is 
not altered but shading variations and chromatic 
color are removed) elicited more M responses 
than the standard series. The relevant contrast 
is actually between static and dynamic content, 
and not between determinants in the sense of 
qualities present in the blot which are logically 
antecedent to perception. The so-called pure F 
response, then, is a shape-determined identifica- 
tion of a nonmoving or static object, and is not 
just the shape-determined response in itself. 

Within the limits of reliability mentioned 
above, it does appear that form quality, as re- 
flected in the percentage or proportion of good 
form and of poor form responses, bears a mod- 
erate relation to such characteristics as impulse 
control, reality contact, and critical judgment, 
though the alleged connection between F+% 
and intelligence has not on the whole been borne 
out by research (596, 775, 1257). 
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The human movement response (M) has been 
endowed with an almost hieratic significance by 
some Rorschach theorists. To Beck, Rorschach’s 
penetration to the essence of the movement re- 
sponse is his greatest achievement ; to Piotrow- 
ski, it is his “most original contribution to the 
experimental study of personality”; Klopfer 
regards ‘‘M’s of good form level” as "signs of 
high intellectual capacity,” of one’s freedom “to 
use his imaginal processes to enrich his percep- 
tion of the world,” of “creative potential,” of 
“inner resources upon which the person can fall 
back in periods of stress,” and of “an inner sys- 
tem of conscious values.” 

Rorschach himself appears to have held, fol- 
lowing J. Mourly Vold, that “fantasy” or “inner 
living” depended upon the actual inhibition of 
movement and that residues of the motor im- 
pulse would remain in the form of kinesthetic 
sensations or images. Though few today would 
take seriously the associationistic rationale 
which Rorschach offered for his views on M, 
the disposition to regard human movement re- 
sponses as revealing the “creative inner life” and 
the deepest reaches of the personality continues. 
To Beck, “Producing M is, generically, the 
creative act"; for Piotrowski, "The M stands 
for the most individual and integrated strivings 
which dominate the individual's life.” 

Controlled research has failed to reveal any 
connection between M responses and independ- 
ent ratings of creative ability, intellectual pro- 
ductivity and originality, or any other signs of 
election for salvation, psychologically speaking 
(1600). With brain-operated patients, Zubin 
(2154) showed that increase in movement re- 
sponses, whether of humans or non-humans, is 
positively correlated with psychiatric judgments 
of increased anxiety, while Cox and Sarason 
(1678) found significantly more M among test- 
anxious than among nontest-anxious students. 
These results were not predictable from classical 
Rorschach theory and had little conceivable con- 
nection with intraversiveness in Rorschach's 
sense. 

The ratio of human movement to color re- 
sponses (M:XC) is supposed to reflect the bal- 
ance of introversion-extratension, and to this 
"experience balance" Rorschach devoted many 
pages of speculation (285). Another widely 
used ratio is that of whole to human movement 
responses (W:M), indicating the relation of 
drive or aspiration to creative potential. Pro- 
portions greater than 2/1 in either direction for 


either M:XC or W:M are said to reflect ex- 
cessive fantasy, flight into reality, too high level 
of aspiration, or failure to live up to capacity. 
Empirical studies of these ratios are few, partly 
because their significance is difficult to deter- 
mine quantitatively, since small absolute differ- 
ences (e.g., 2 versus 1 M) may cause rather 
large ratio differences (e.g., in W to M 4/1 
versus 4/2) (795). A further impediment to 
research studies of these and many other sug- 
gested ratios follows from the condition noted 
by Sarason (1786) : "When the significance at- 
tributed to each of the scores is determined by 
fiat and has little or no foundation in controlled 
research, whatever significance is attributed to 
their inter-relationship will probably be of very 
dubious validity." 

The identification of animal movement, for 
some obscure reason designated by Klopfer 
“FM,” with felt “impulses to immediate grati- 
fication” which “stem from the most primitive 
or archaic layers of the personality,” represents 
a strenuous effort to find a place in the Rorschach 
for the Freudian id. Klopfer does not explain 
why “animal movement” should be regarded as 
a determinant, since such a response does not, 
like M, imply empathy. The suggestion that per- 
ception of animal movement is determined by 
“animal impulses” in us is indeed fetching, if a 
little preposterous. 

Inanimate movement (m), beyond a maxi- 
mum of one or two responses, supposedly re- 
flects “awareness of forces outside the control 
of the subject, which threaten the integrity of 
his personality organization." These forces are 
naturally productive of “tension and conflict.” 
Piotrowski thinks of m as revealing “unattain- 
able roles,” “the habit of daydreaming,” and 
“superior intelligence." The basis on which these 
theories are advanced remains quite obscure. 

Content. As previously noted, Rorschach 
himself attached relatively little significance to 
the content of the responses. “The problems of 
the experiment,” he says in the Summary to the 
Psychodiagnostik, “deal primarily with the 
formal principles (pattern) of the perceptive 
process, The actual content of the interpreta- 
tions comes into consideration only secondarily.” 
The percentage of animal responses he took to 
be an indicator of stereotyped thinking, and re- 
petition of content as reflecting perseverative or 
complex-determined thinking. Parts of humans 
(Hd) are seen more frequently than entire 
humans (H), he noted, by the anxious, the de- 
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pressed, and the unintelligent; and conceptually 
confused (“contaminated”) content is sympto- 
matic of psychotic deterioration. The only other 
aspect of content in which he showed great in- 
terest was originality or popularity. Original 
responses (those occurring only once in a 
hundred records) of good form quality (O+) 
were regarded by Rorschach as indicators of 
creativity and superior intelligence, those of 
poor form quality as indicators of schizophrenia, 
feeble-mindedness, and other psychopathologi- 
cal conditions, At the other extreme is the popu- 
lar response (P) which Rorschach dealt with 
very briefly but on which Beck (780) and Hertz 
(260) have gathered extensive, if not clearly 
representative, data. Zubin and his students have 
constructed scales for the rating of all responses 
along a popularity-originality continuum, and 
these scales have shown some utility in predict- 
ing outcome of treatment in psychosis (1152). 
The number of popular responses is limited, and 
shows high positive correlation with number of 
responses (R), while per cent of P is negatively 
correlated with R. It is desirable, therefore, to 
evaluate P only in relation to R, and this is sel- 
dom done (1924). 

Many clinicians make far greater use of the 
content of responses in evaluating a record than 
Rorschach himself would have countenanced. 
Thus, Schafer’s clinical analyses (749, 1787), 
whether diagnostically or psychoanalytically 
oriented, unravel every thread of symbolic or 
thematic significance from the content of the as- 
sociations, while Klopfer indulges his penchant 
for extravagant isomorphism with respect to 
content also (1730, 2063). Burt and his student 
Sen (874) claim that their psychometric scaling 
of content yields average correlations in the 
.60’s with pooled independent ratings of various 
personality traits, though Burt has never pub- 
lished his scales for general use. Elizur, in a 
model doctoral thesis (799), showed that non- 
experts could validly detect anxiety and hostil- 
ity in subjects from the evaluation of anxious 
and hostile content of Rorschach responses. 
Sandler and Ackner (1184) in England found 
that certain aspects of response content related 
significantly to case histories of neuropsychiatric 
patients, while Watkins and Stauffacher (1467) 
in this country successfully used the content 
category of “deviant verbalization” to distin- 
guish among normals, neurotics, and psychotics. 
Though comparatively few studies have been 
concerned primarily with the content of re- 


sponses, the proportion of these which have 
shown some predictive efficacy is encouragingly 
high. This has moved Zubin (1827) to suggest 
the abandonment of the Rorschach as a weakly 
reliable and doubtfully valid test and its instal- 
lation as a standardized interview, the content 
of which can be readily quantified and analyzed. 

It is certainly doubtful that the so-called for- 
mal or perceptual scoring categories are really 
as independent of content as alleged by Ror- 
schach. Movement of any type, as already 
noted, is content rather than form. The distinc- 
tion between good and poor form is also a mat- 
ter of content, specifically of how well the ob- 
ject "seen" fits the contour of the area responded 
to. Similarly, such “formal” categories as KF, 
FK or FV, Fk, Fc, cf are scored almost entirely 
from the content of the percept, e.g., "smoke," 
“a mountain view," “an X-ray" or “map,” “a 
fur piece." The notion that the subject's intro- 
spections form the best basis for deciding what 
determines his responses is a naive one to begin 
with, and. presently quite untenable in view of 
Baughman's work with altered blot stimuli 
(1080, 1657). Thus, few report dark color or 
shading as essential to the popular response 
“bat” on Card 1, but when these qualities are 
removed from the stimulus, the response "bat" 
is seldom given. Even the distinction between C 
and CF or between CF and FC is made in nearly 
all cases on the basis of content, e.g., “blood” or 
“blue of the sky” is C, “spattered blood" or “ice 
cream" is CF, while “red butterfly" or “green 
caterpillar” is FC. It may be because so many 
allegedly formal categories pertain really to con- 
tent that the factor analysis of formal cate- 
gories, as in Sen's study, yields results strik- 
ingly similar to the factor analysis of content. 
Very possibly the rotation of extracted formal 
factors brings out their content values. Ror- 
schach's faith in the determinants as a kind of 
Kantian perceptual form, transcending content, 
remains unsupported. 

Holistic or global assessments derived from 
the Rorschach may be clinically satisfying, but 
they too have not stood up well in research. Cer- 
tain examiners, like Hertz (709, 810) and 
Schachtel (1185), using qualitative and not 
easily replicated methods, have had good suc- 
cess in identifying delinquents, neurotics, de- 
pressives, and schizophrenics from the total 
Rorschach, evaluated clinically. But one gathers 
here that the Rorschach is a simple adjunct to 
the extraordinary clinical acumen of some few 
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examiners rather than a technique in which all 
clinicians can share. Thus in the Michigan study 
of trainees in clinical psychology, Rorschach 
personality assessment correlated less than .30 
with pooled ratings based on all sources of as- 
sessment, though two of six clinicians did well 
with the Rorschach (1429). Its failure to pre- 
dict adjustment in the Armed Services has been 
repeatedly noted, and its utility as a general in- 
strument for differential diagnosis is apparently 
very slight (1214, 1224, 2161). 

Munroe's inspection technique (387) and the 
Davidson check list of adjustment signs (928) 
are rapid methods of evaluation which represent 
a compromise between the molecular and molar 
approaches. They have shown some value as 
screening devices. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. In any case, the fu- 
ture of the traditional Rorschach will probably 
see greater emphasis on the content of responses 
—the appropriateness of content (F+ or F-), 
its popularity, originality, and dynamic charac- 
teristics, its expression of anxious or hostile 
feeling, its rich variety and conceptual clarity, 
or its stereotyped poverty. It should also see 
increasing emphasis on locating better criteria 
of validity for Rorschach predictions and on 
experimental designs which insure some cross 
validation of results. Lastly, if the Rorschach 
is viewed increasingly as an interview to be in- 
terpreted rather than a test to be scored, there 
should be greater emphasis on the interactional 
or interpersonal aspects of Rorschach adminis- 
tration: the effects of examiner differences, of 
the subject’s task-set, of varying instructions, 
or of other aspects of the clinical interaction. 
Sarason and Baughman and Schafer have in 
their very different fashions shown the rele- 
vancy of these interpersonal considerations, but 
much more in the way of basic research is called 
for here. 

Baughman’s proposal (2251) to revise radi- 
cally the procedure of inquiry may serve to ob- 
jectify scoring of the standard Rorschach, espe- 
cially with regard to "determinants." In view of 
the low reliability of determinant scores as noted 
to date, this might prove to be an important de- 
velopment. 

The Harrower-Erickson and similar forms 
of the group Rorschach have shown reasonably 
good reliability but little validity either as re- 
search or screening instruments. The Harrower 
multiple choice Rorschach and the objective 
Rorschach of O'Reilly have been quite disap- 


pointing despite early favorable reports (1797, 
1961, 2096, 2297). 

Holtzman has attempted to overcome one of 
the great difficulties in obtaining reliable scoring 
of responses, viz., the variability in number of 
responses from one card to another, by con- 
structing two new series of parallel blots, each 
consisting of 45 cards. Only one response is per- 
mitted for each card, so that the number of re- 
sponses is, barring refusals, held constant. This 
greatly simplifies scoring and has contributed to 
high reliability coefficients for the determinant 
scores, averaging +.70 for the two alternate 
forms, +.84 split-half, and about +.98 for in- 
terscorer consistency. With the development of 
content analyses of comparable reliability, the 
Holtzman Inkblot Test may prove to be a re- 
search instrument of great value. 

sumMary. The inkblot test devised by Ror- 
schach has shown a high degree of clinical via- 
bility despite the general failure of empirical 
studies to support the sweeping claims of the 
Rorschach enthusiasts. The scoring systems de- 
vised for the Rorschach are various and often 
imperfectly conceptualized, and the interpretive 
significance of the categories employed is at best 
doubtful. Rorschach's original notion of the pri- 
mary importance of the perceptual aspects of 
the test has not stood up at all well under re- 
search investigations, while the analysis of con- 
tent (which he disparaged) has shown some 
promise both clinically and experimentally. Re- 
cent developments in experimental variations 
of the blot stimuli may eventually provide an 
objective and quantifiable basis for this kind of 
projective technique. 

As the cult of the Rorschach declines, the in- 
tegration of clinical methods with a critical and 
research orientation. should advance. Among 
clinical psychologists few have done more than 
Sarason to further the appreciation of research 
studies. His words may serve to summarize this 
review. “The clinician who is not guided in his 
clinical work by these studies operates outside 
the realm of science, thereby performing a dis- 
service to his patients as well as his profession" 


(1786). 


LAURANCE F. Suarrrm, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

For how long does a diagnostic method stay 
“promising”? More than two decades ago, the 
present reviewer concluded one of the earliest 
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descriptions of the Rorschach to appear in an 
American psychology textbook with these 
words: “With further development, this method 
promises to be a useful one." * The Rorschach 
seemed “promising” in 1936, and many other 
commentators have since echoed the sentiment. 
Perhaps it is now time to judge the extent to 
which the promise has been fulfilled. 

As with any other method for the appraisal 
of persons, the central issue about the Rorschach 
is its validity. Does it work? How do clinicians 
use it? For what purposes? To what degree are 
the conclusions they draw confirmed by other 
evidence? In spite of the protests of some Ror- 
schachists, the validity is researchable. The user 
makes certain practical decisions or predictions 
—and he may make them objectively from 
scores or intuitively from global interpretations. 
In either case, the user has only to count his hits 
and misses, and he obtains evidence relevant to 
validity. 

CLINICAL VALIDITY. Among the broad criteria 
of interest to psychology and psychiatry, two 
stand out clearly. Of any patient, we want to 
know two things—what's the matter with him, 
and will he get well ? The criterion of diagnosis 
is therefore of great importance, as is also the 
criterion of improvement through treatment. 
"These decisions are practical and realistic ones. 
Every day, psychologists in clinics and hospitals 
make inferences from the Rorschach about the 
diagnosis of patients and about the likelihood of 
their recovery. 

Only in recent years have soundly designed 
research studies probed the validity of the Ror- 
schach for these applications, by both score 
counting and global judgment methods. To re- 
view all of the research comprehensively would 
require a book, but it is helpful to examine a few 
representative studies. 

In a study of the relationship of Rorschach 
scores to diagnosis, Knopf (2064) gathered the 
Rorschach records of 339 unambiguously diag- 
nosed patients: 131 psychoneurotics, 106 psy- 
chopaths, and 100 schizophrenics. Appropriate 
nonparametric statistics were used to test 
whether 34 Rorschach summary scores differ- 
entiated the groups. Only four scores—rare de- 
tails, populars, sex, and anatomy—significantly 
discriminated at the .o5 level, and these sepa- 
rated only the psychopaths from the neurotics 
and schizophrenics. Not a single score made the 

1Swarrer, Laurance F. The Psychology of Adjustment, p. 


B3 Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. xxii, 600. * 
PA 10:2550) 


much sought distinction, between the psycho- 
neurotics and schizophrenics. Other studies 
have found little more. Typically, one study 
may find a few signs or patterns that are weakly 
significant, but a replication fails to confirm 
them (1301, 1452, 1603, 1707). 

Many Rorschach workers are not surprised 
when scores fail to give valid diagnoses. But 
the method of global judgment has also been in- 
vestigated. In one very competent study, Cham- 
bers and Hamlin (2769) sent a set of 5 scored 
Rorschach protocols to each of 20 well quali- 
fied judges, many of them eminent authorities, 
Each set was different, but each contained the 
same assortment of uncontroversially diagnosed 
cases—one involutional depression, one anxiety 
neurosis, one paranoid schizophrenia, one brain 
damage from neurosyphilis, and one adult im- 
becile. The judges were informed of the groups 
represented, and had the apparently simple task 
of assigning one protocol of the five to each 
diagnosis, The results exceeded chance, but did 
not confirm the supposition that this simplified 
task can be done perfectly by all competent psy- 
chologists. Mental deficiency was the easiest to 
judge, and was correctly identified by 18 of the 
20 judges. The other four diagnoses were cor- 
rectly judged in 51 per cent of the instances. To 
cite one typical example, involutional depres- 
sion was correctly designated by 10 of the 20 
judges, but was called neurosis by 4, schizo- 
phrenia by r, brain damage by 4, and mental de- 
ficiency by 1. Global diagnosis from the Ror- 
schach had nonchance validity, but not very 
much validity—far too little for the dependence 
that clinicians often place on it. 

Other soundly designed studies have found 
no more global validity, and often less. Scores, 
profiles, and global judgments have failed to 
distinguish diagnostic classifications better than 
chance (2161). The Rorschach has shown non- 
chance but low agreement with criteria from 
psychiatric interviews (1321) and from bio- 
graphical data (7714). Only about half of a 
group of judges matched Rorschach interpreta- 
tions with Rorschach protocols better than 
chance (1863). Global judgments, then, fail to 
show either validity or reliability sufficient to 
the task of personality description or diagnosis. 

The prediction of the outcome of treatment 
has fared even less well than the identification 
of diagnosis. In this area, also, some studies 
have seemed to find a little validity, only to fail 
in cross validation (1479, 1556). Two extensive 
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studies (1602, 1775) of Rorschach scores and 


signs did not find any that were associated with . 


therapeutic improvement. Global judgments of 
Rorschachs are no more valid than scores in 
predicting the results of treatment (1483, 
1872). Of all the most widely employed applica- 
tions of the Rorschach, the prediction of 
whether a patient will improve receives the least 
support from well designed research. 

In response to the growing evidence that con- 
ventional interpretations of the Rorschach have 
low validity, some workers have turned to the 
analysis of Rorschach content. Content, of 
course, can be so varied that many years would 
be required to evaluate the merit of all such 
proposals. So far, the results have not been en- 
couraging. Hostile content (138r) and the 
"eye" response supposed to indicate paranoid 
suspicion (1637) are little related to appropri- 
ate criteria. The common practice of identifying 
a "father" card and a "mother" card is most 
dubious (2171). In sum, there is little hope that 
the interpretation of Rorschach content will be 
a means for valid clinical appraisal. 

VALIDITY AGAINST EXPERIMENTAL CRITERIA. 
Clinical users of the Rorschach have generally 
belittled attempts to relate single Rorschach 
scores to specific behavioral criteria. Such stud- 
ies are dismissed as “atomistic,” with the obser- 
vation that they do not use the Rorschach in the 
same way as do the practical workers in hos- 
pitals and clinics. Still, it must be recognized 
that Rorschach himself gave specific meanings 
to certain scores and other authorities have fol- 
lowed his example. And surprisingly enough, 
many studies which have assessed scores against 
objective behavioral criteria have found results 
more favorable to the Rorschach than have 
studies which compared global judgments to 
clinical criteria. 

Let us take the S, or white space, response 
as an example. Some examinees reverse figure 
and ground, so that “the white spaces are inter- 
preted rather than the black or colored parts of 
the figure” (285). Rorschach wrote that such 
perceptions mark “stubborn, eccentric" persons 
who are given to “tendency to opposition” 
(285). Bandura (1655) had 59 high school stu- 
dents each rated by five teachers on personality 
variables such as negativism and assertiveness. 
The ratings were sufficiently in agreement, with 
reliabilities of about .80; the split-half relia- 
bility of the S scores was .84. The hypothesis 
was confirmed. The S scores were correlated 


.34 with the ratings of negativism, an r signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the .o1 level. This 
brief synopsis does scant justice to Bandura’s 
study. He also investigated the hypothesis that 
S scores have different meaning for introversive 
and extratensive subjects, but his data gave no 
support to such a difference. In a similar but 
independent study, Ingram (1777) frustrated 
22 college students by challenging, in an inter- 
view, their competence for their chosen voca- 
tions. The subgroup high in S differed from the 
low-S subjects in their initiative, resistance, and 
hostility in response to this attack on their self- 
regard. The high-S subjects, again, were more 
“oppositional.” 

Somewhat more subtle in their rationale are 
the studies which have dealt with the meaning 
of the human movement response, M, perhaps 
Rorschach’s most novel and interesting inven- 
tion. Seeing human movement in the inkblots, 
Rorschach hypothesized, gives evidence of kin- 
aesthetic imagery and is therefore related to 
“more individualized intelligence, more creative 
ability, more ‘inner’ life...and measured, sta- 
ble motility” (285). Some features of this re- 
markable intuitive hunch have been confirmed 
by research; others have not. The studies of 
Singer and Spohn (1796) and Singer and Her- 
man (1795) offer illustrations of well conceived 
research on the correlates of M. The subjects of 
Singer and Spohn were 50 male veterans diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic. Two tests were made. 
In the first test patients were rated on degree of 
activity during a 15-minute period in a waiting 
room well supplied with casual distractions. 
Protocols of detailed observations of waiting 
room behavior were rated on a scale ranging 
from no gross motor activity to considerable 
restlessness, noticing and manipulating many 
objects. The second test was also a motor inhi- 
bition task—writing a phrase as slowly as pos- 
sible. The 50 subjects had been chosen so that 
25 had high M on the Rorschach and 25 had 
low M. The high-M patients, as predicted, had 
significantly lower activity ratings and higher 
motor inhibition scores. The correlations, while 
significantly different from zero, were low; M 
correlated —.23 with activity and .29 with motor 
inhibition. A replication by Singer and Herman 
found a higher correlation, .54, between M and 
motor inhibition, and one of —.27 with waiting 
room activity. Further confirmation came from 
the finding of Levine and Meltzoff (2077) that 
cognitive inhibition is related to M, and from 
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that of Meltzoff and Litwin (2085) that M cor- 
relates .42 with the ability to inhibit laughter. 
In addition to his hypotheses about M alone, 
Rorschach made others about the relation of 
movement responses to those determined by 
color. His M to Sum C ratio determined the 
experience type. A person is said to be intro- 
versive if M. predominates, or extratensive if 
he shows more color-determined responses. The 
extratensive man has more "outward" life, is 
more immediately responsive to his environ- 
ment. Mann (2087) has reported an ingenious 
experiment to study "responsiveness to the im- 
mediate environment." In a small room which 
contained a variety of furnishings and accesso- 
ries, he administered Binet's old word naming 
test : “Write twenty-five words, any twenty-five 
words as they come to mind. Write no sen- 
tences." The task was repeated three times. An 
inquiry then disclosed the basis for the subject's 
choice of each word. A score of responsiveness 
to the immediate environment was the number 
of words determined by immediately present 
sights and sounds. The tetrachoric correlation 
between the score and the introversive-extra- 
tensive classification was —.43; the extraten- 
sives were more environment-oriented, the in- 
troversives sought their words in revery or fan- 
tasy. Mann's study was a neat validation of one 
of Rorschach's most subtle hypotheses, but how 
good was the validity? A tetrachoric r of —.43 
sounds fairly substantial but, in simpler per- 
centage figures, Mann noted that the M to Sum 
C ratio correctly classified the subjects 64 per 
cent of the time when chance would be 50 per 
cent. The troublesome issue here occurs again. 
There is validity—but not very much validity. 
SOME CONCLUSIONS. The Rorschach has some 
empirical validities. Assessments based on it 
can exceed those made by chance, at least with 
respect to such variables of personality as activ- 
ity level, motor inhibition, capacity for fantasy, 
` oppositional tendency, and responsiveness to the 
environment. But the Rorschach is also a most 
imperfect instrument, not qualified to perform 
the tasks that many psychologists demand of it. 
The predictive or ‘concurrent validity of the 
Rorschach is, in the areas of its best competence, 
perhaps of the order of .20 to .40. Its interpre- 
tation needs to be accompanied by a visual image 
of a correlation chart showing the relationship 
between two variables when r equals .2 to .4, 
and when from about 4 per cent to about 16 per 
cent of the variance is identified. The fault of 


many clinicians is that they use the Rorschach 
as if its validity were 1.00. And, contrary to the 
opinions of many, the use of the Rorschach by 
global judgment shows poorer, not better, valid- 


ity than the psychometric application of some 


of its scores. 

In view of the relatively unfavorable evi- 
dence, why is the Rorschach held in such high 
esteem? Without attempting to be comprehen- 
sive, three reasons may be suggested. First, we 
have an intense need for a subtle and compre- 
hensive instrument to assess personality. As re- 
cent research in social psychology shows, moti- 
vation and belief are highly related. When one 
has a strong need, evidence of little objective 
merit may be perceived as conclusive. Second, 
the Rorschach is projective for the examiner as 
well as for the examinee. One readily “reads 
into” the vague verbalizations of the Rorschach 
protocol all that one already knows and believes 
about the examinee. For each individual exam- 
iner, therefore, the Rorschach seems to confirm 


his other knowledge and he has an intuitive and. 


personal sense of the validity of the instrument. 
Third, the Rorschach is not wholly without va- 
lidity—it is sometimes “right.” And evidence 
from the psychology of learning shows that a 
schedule of intermittent reinforcements may 
form as strong a habit, and one as resistant to 
extinction, as reinforcement on every occasion. 
To overcome these hazards, clinical psycholo- 
gists need to be more aware of their own frail- 
ties as persons, and more aware of the fact that 
the scientific method of inquiry provides a 
means for guarding against such errors. 

Still another reason for complacency about 
the Rorschach is that textbooks continue to cite 
older "research studies" which seem to affirm 
its validity. One widely used book, for example, 
contains a chapter on "validating and experi- 
mental studies with the Rorschach method" 
(1171). Many of the studies which it cites (115, 
272, 203, 753) are notable for faulty experi- 
mental designs, poor controls, absence of ap- 
propriate tests of significance, and conclusions 
which transcend the data. It is instructive for 
any psychologist who is concerned with the 
Rorschach to reread such studies with a newly 
critical eye, and thereby to reexamine the bases 
of his earlier beliefs. 

Within limits, the Rorschach can be improved 
to overcome some of its present shortcomings 
Rorschach’s most ingenious invention, the hu- 
man movement response, provides one example. 
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Tt has an appealing and sound rationale, and the 
empirical evidence is relatively favorable. Why 
does M not have a higher validity than .2 to .4? 
One evident reason is that M is a distressingly 
poor variable when judged by standards of psy- 
chometrics. Its distribution has small variance 
and is badly skewed. In typical samples of per- 
sons, whether normal or disturbed, half of the 
M scores are o or 1. It is indeed a wonder that 
so faulty a variable correlates with anything. 
We can learn to make better measures of M. 
Barron's M-threshold scale (1847) is probably 
not the final answer, but it may point the way. 
Another feature that can be improved is the 
process of making judgments or inferences 
from Rorschach protocols. Hamlin (1709) and 
various collaborators have pointed out that 
scores provide units too simple for analysis, and 
that global judgments are so complex that con- 
fusion results, Intermediate units, such as re- 
sponses to single cards, seem to yield better re- 
sults. In many other respects, projective meth- 
ods can be improved by invention and research. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that the research 
of the past decade gives poor support to the un- 
critical use of the Rorschach. It is time that 
psychologists abandon this beguiling but dubi- 
ous orthodoxy, and strike out in new directions 
which will retain some of the demonstrated 
values, but avoid the numerous pitfalls, of un- 
structured projective methods. 


For a review by Helen Sargent, see 4:117; 
for reviews by Morris Krugman and J. R. Wit- 
tenborn, see 3:73; for related reviews, see 
B32, B34, B4o-r, Boo, B73, B70, Broo, 
B247-8, B337, B369, B372, B402, 4:118-28 
and 3:74-91. 
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Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. Ages 4-13, 
14 and over; 1044-49; also called Rosensweig P-F 
Study; x form ('48) ; 2 levels; no data on reliability 
and validity ; $5 per 25 tests ; $1.25 per 25 record blanks 
(48) ; postage extra; specimen set not available; Saul 
Rosenzweig; the Author, 8029 Washington St, St. 
Louis 14, Mo. * 
d) FORM FOR CHILDREN. Ages 4-13; 1948; $1.25 per 
manual (748, reprinted from 27); [20] minutes. 
b) REVISED FORM FOR ADULTS. Ages 14 and over; 1944- 
49; revised norms ('49) ; norms for ages 20-29 only; 
$1.25 per manual ('47, reprinted from 75) ; [15] min- 
utes, 
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RrcHamp H. Dana, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Nevada, Reno, Ne- 
vada. 

FORM FOR ADULTS. Psychological testing is 
one expression of our culturally conceived em- 
piricism. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 


Study exemplifies those few projective instru- 
ments with rational origins. This test thus con- 
stifütes an attempted statement of Rosenzweig's 
frustration theory in operational terms. Elabo- 
ration of the theory by means of scoring dimen- 
sions is available in a previous review (4:129). 
Assessment of the adequacy of this statement 
of theory is the focus for this review. 

The P-F test consists of 24 semi-structured, 
cartoon-like, two or more person stimulus situ- 
ations with two caption boxes, one containing 
descriptive or frustrating words, the other blank 
for the subject’s response. Test stimuli were 
selected to represent ego-blocking (16 items) 
and superego blocking (8 items). Exact selec- 
tion procedures and item analyses are not re- 
ported in 20 articles dealing with description 
and theory. Items 2, 3, and 14 are frequently 
misunderstood by subjects. It is unknown 
whether item ambiguity is a function of uncon- 
trolled item selection procedures. Unless the 
correlates of misperception are determined, the 
item selection procedures remain suspect. 

Eight studies have examined reliability. In- 
ternal consistency coefficients have been uni- 
formly low. To beg this question by contending 
the desirability of item heterogeneity is no sub- 
stitute for an experimental approach to item 
selection. Subjects do not obtain scores which 
are particularly consistent over time. While it 
may be unrealistic to demand test-retest figures 
of a given magnitude, it is mandatory that such 
figures be available for varying periods of time 
and on subjects comparable to norm groups. 

Administration and instructions have been 
systematically varied in unpublished studies to 
the confirmation of current practice. The scor- 
ing system may be applied with moderate agree- 
ment between independent scorers. The reported 
figure of 70 per cent initial agreement which 
augments to 85 per cent with practice com- 
pares favorably with 75 per cent for the Ror- 
schach. That nearly one half of the discrepan- 
cies between scorers occur on only seven stimu- 
lus items (with Item 8 contributing one fourth 
of total scorer disagreement) again argues the 
need for item analysis. 

Norms are reported in 26 studies for a vari- 
ety of special groups. The order of normative 
studies has been unfortunate here. Representa- 
tive, national norms predicated on adequate 
standardization should antedate local norms for 
clearly defined populations. That these national 
norms can now be obtained should encourage 
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frustration tolerance (57). Direction of aggres- 
sion scores are related to differential submission 
to parents and peers (87). Need-persistence is 
positively associated with peer ratings for per- 
sistence, i.e., best "sticker" ; + extrapunitiveness 
has some congruent validity with a problems 
situations test (150). The single study with less 
uniformly favorable results (133) has been 
criticized for design and statistics (150). Al- 
though these indications for validity are meager, 
their consistency should stimulate further study. 

When the children’s P-F is considered for 
clinical or research use, the tentative status of 
test and scorer reliability, norms, and valida- 
tion must be recognized. The manual, although 
a distinct improvement over the manual for the 
adult level, should be revised to include much 
more of the available data. The major potential 
contribution of the P-F is to our knowledge of 
child behavior. Longitudinal studies of the P-F 
developmental process of specified groups of 
children are needed. These data could become a 
concrete substitute for inferences from present 
group norms. The most outrageous example of 
such inferences stems from the lumping to- 
gether of private and public school children of 
different ages and making a continuous inter- 
pretation of changes in scoring variables as a 
function of age. 

Rosenzweig has often stated his concern with 
that critical research area which attempts to de- 
termine the projective level of given responses. 
The problem of ambiguous level is cited to ac- 
count for the results of controversial validity 
studies. It is known that different degrees of 
control can be exercised over the content of 
projections, especially as stimulus dimensions 
conform closely to everyday experience. This 
does not necessarily imply that such control is 
a function of age as the manual suggests. While 
assumptions concerning projective level as a 
function of age may legitimately be made, it 
should be explicitly stated that these are indeed 
assumptions and not facts. 

Comparisons of the children's P-F with such 
tests as Blacky Pictures, Children’s Appercep- 
tion Test, and Michigan Picture Test are diffi- 
cult because of extreme differences in stimulus 
structure. The P-F test is highly structured, 
limited in purpose, with a relatively objective 
scoring system. This makes for efficiency in 
measurement of subjective reactions to frustra- 

1 MacAnrnur, R. S. “An Experimental Investigation of Per- 


sistence in Secondary School Boys." Can J Psychol 9:42-54'55- 
(PA 30:1562) 


tion with a necessary loss of sensitivity in other 
areas. It is unquestionably one of the most use- 
ful projective techniques in use with children 
today. 


Bert R. SAPPENFIELD, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Montana State University, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 

The P-F Study differs from many other 
projective tests in that its stimulus material was 
chosen and its scoring rationale formulated in 
terms of guiding hypotheses. One of these is the 
familiar hypothesis concerning the relation be- 
tween frustration and aggression; another is 
Rosenzweig's hypothesis concerning the possi- 
bility of categorizing all reactions to frustration 
in terms of “type of reaction" and “direction of 
aggression.” 

The manual for each form describes the scor- 
ing system in sufficient detail and provides scor- 
ing samples based on responses of approxi- 
mately 500 subjects to each of the 24 situations 
that serve as items. 

There are few indications in the manuals to 
imply that the authors were concerned about 
problems of reliability or validity. The main 
exceptions to this statement include one men- 
tion (in the manual for the children’s form) of 
retest reliability findings for the Adult form, 
and a brief discussion (also in the children’s 
manual) relative to the “projective level from 
which the responses made by the subject issue.” 
There is no mention in either manual of internal 
consistency, of the degree of interscorer agree- 
ment, or of the findings from validation studies. 

Norms for the various categories, as reported 
for the children’s form, are based on responses 
of 256 school children, aged 4 to 13. Even if 
this should be regarded as an adequate sample 
on which to base norms (provided that repre- 
sentativeness were also demonstrated), it is 
questionable whether the resulting samples are 
sufficiently large when the total group is sub- 
divided into two-year age groupings. Norms 
for the adult form are based on responses of 
236 males and 224 females, aged 20 to 29. No 
additional data are given concerning the com- 
position of the adult sample. 

Sixteen situations in the adult form and 14 
in the children’s form are intended to involve 
“ego-blocking,” while 8 situations in each form 
are intended to involve “superego-blocking.” 
The authors state that not all subjects perceive 
the situations as they are intended to be per- 
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ceived, so that an inquiry is often desirable in 
order to determine the appropriate basis for 
scoring. Better tests might have resulted if the 
authors had designed separate forms for ego- 
blocking and for superego-blocking situations, 
and if they had performed item analyses to in- 
sure high internal consistency among stimulus 
values for items retained in each of the forms. 

A group conformity ratio can be computed 
for responses to the P-F Study; this ratio can 
reasonably be interpreted to indicate the degree 
to which a subject’s reactions resemble those of 
the standardization group. No frequency data 
are provided, however, for deriving an opposite 
kind of interpretation (namely, the occurrence 
of relatively rare or idiosyncratic responses) 
except in the case of responses that occurred 
with zero frequency. 

The zero-frequency information alluded to 
in the preceding paragraph reveals that only 
two cartoons (Items 4 and 6) of the adult form 
and only one cartoon (Item 9) of the children's 
form actually yielded responses scorable in all 
of the nine theoretically possible categories. The 
mean number of scoring categories not used for 
each of the remaining cartoons amounted to 
3.0 (range r-6) on the adult form and 3.4 
(range 1-5) on the children's form. The fact 
that the pattern of nonused categories also 
varies from cartoon to cartoon on each of the 
forms is consistent with the findings of Taylor 
(115), which indicated low inter-item consist- 
ency. 

Aside from the fact of inadequate inter-item 
consistency, the zero-frequency information 
points to another deficiency in the items. High 
ambiguity (maximum interindividual variation 
in response yield) is a desideratum for all pro- 
jective tests ; nearly all of the items fail to meet 
this ambiguity criterion, since they do not elicit 
all of the theoretically possible types of re- 
sponses. Other projective tests may, of course, 
also be deficient in this regard ; for example, the 
achromatic Rorschach blots do not yield FC, 
CF, or C responses. 

In summary, the P-F Study can, in principle, 
be regarded as a highly promising projective 
technique, since its general design and scoring 
rationale are based on sound psychodynamic 
hypotheses. However, it appears that the test 
could be improved in important respects if more 
attention were given to the problem of item 
selection and to the development of internally 
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consistent forms which assess single variables. 
Until such basic revisions have been made, the 
P-F Study will have limited usefulness either as 
a test or as a research instrument. 


For reviews by Robert C. Challman and Per- 
cival M. Symonds, sec 4:129. 
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The Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. Grades 
9-12, 13-16, adults; 1950; 3 levels, 1 form ; manual and 
standardization data based on college level only ; $1.25 
per 25 tests; $1.90 per manual; postpaid; specimen set 
not available; (20-40) minutes; Julian B. Rotter and 
Janet E. Rafferty (manual) ; Psychological Corpora- 
tion, * 
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chodiagnostic Methods, Vol. II. Edited by Arthur Weider. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1953. Pp. xi, 459-885. * 
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Loven, GERALO; ann Pruitt, Ray C. “Validity Information 
Exchange, No. 7-024: D.O.T. Code 2-66.01, 2-66.11, 2-66.12, 
2-66.23, Policemen and Detectives, Public Service." Personnel 
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Ayrtoixerte B. “The Validity of the Rotter Incomplete Sen- 
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For reviews by Charles N. Cofer and William 
Schofield, see 4:130. 
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[157] 
*Self Valuation Test. Ages 7-15, adults; 1957; ver- 
bal and non-verbal projective test employing several 
stimuli simultaneously ; title on test is S.V.T. ; individ- 
ual; 1 form ['57] ; 2 levels: children, adults (separate 
forms for men and women) ; manual ['57] ; 84s. per set 
of test materials, 100 comparison sheets, and 50 record 
booklets, postpaid ; 20s. per 100 record booklets ; 8s. 4d. 
per 100 comparison sheets; postage extra ; specimen set 
not available; (5-25) minutes; John Liggett; J. & P. 
Bealls Ltd. * 
REFERENCES 

eli Pera eae ^ DSL Aroak to the Phenom- 

2. LiccETT, J. “The Simultaneous dee of Several Unstruc- 


tured Stimuli in the Study of Attitudes." Abstract. B Brit Psy- 
chol Soc (35):20 My '58. * 


[158] 
*Sentence Completions Test. Ages 12 and over; 
1940-57 ; revision of Payne Sentence Completion Blank 
(20); 1 form (753); record booklet (’47) ; manual 
(^57, see 4 below) ; reliability and validity data for 1940 
form only; $15 per set of 25 tests, 25 record booklets, 
and manual; $4 per 25 tests; $4 per 25 record booklets ; 
$7.75 per manual; postpaid; (30-60) minutes ; Amanda 
R. Rohde; distributed by Western Psychological Serv- 
ices. 
REFERENCES 


1-3. See 4:131. 

4. Ronne, Amanna R. Sentence Completion Method: Its Di- 
agnostic and Clinical Application to Mental Disorders. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. xii, 301. * 


For reviews by Charles N. Cofer and Charles 
R. Strother of an earlier edition, see 4:131; for 
related reviews, see B358. 


[159] 

*Structured-Objective Rorschach Test: Prelimi- 
nary Edition. Adults; 1958; also called S-O Ror- 
schach Test; 15 scores (for deriving 26 traits) ; whole- 
blot (W), major details (D), minor details (Dd), 
white space (S), form resemblance (F), poor form re- 
semblance (F—), human movement (M), animal move- 
ment (FM), color and form resemblance (FC), color 
and poor form resemblance (CF), shading (Fch), ani- 
mal figure (A), human figure (H), modal responses 
(P), rare responses (O) ; IBM; 1 form; 2 editions; 
separate answer sheets must be used; $1.50 per set of 
hand scoring stencils; postage extra; scoring service 
available; Joics B. Stone; California Test Bureau. * 
@) ILLUSTRATED EDITION. $7.50 per test; 20(30) min- 
utes. 
b) NON-ILLUSTRATED EDITION. To be used with slides or 
cards; $5 per 10 tests; 10€ per IBM answer sheet; $12 
per set of ink-blot cards; $11 per set of kodaslides; $1 
per specimen set, postpaid; 20(30) minutes. 


[160] 
*Symbol Elaboration Test. Ages 6 and over; 1950- 
53; title on test is S.E.T.; 1 form (53) ; manual (’50, 
see I below); $12 per set of 50 tests and manual; 
$10 per 50 tests; $2 per manual; postage extra ; adminis- 
tration time not reported; Johanna Krout ; C. H. Stoel- 
ting Co. * 
REFERENCE 
1. Kmour, JOHANNA. “Symbol Elaboration Test (S.E.T.): 


The Reliability and Validity of a New Projective Technique." 
Psychol Monogr 64(4) :1-67 '50. * (PA 25:3167) 

Ricwarp H. Dana, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


Eight years have elapsed since the publication 
of the SET. Users of projective techniques have 
not responded with enthusiasm to these 11 
stimulus patterns to be elaborated by drawing. 
This unpopularity may be due to three unstated 
assumptions: (a) symbols for basic life ex- 
periences have universal meanings, (b) eleven 
universal symbols are represented by the par- 
ticular stimulus patterns employed, and (c) a 
drawing response to each stimulus pattern is as- 
sociated with the subject's attitude toward the 
symbolic meaning of the stimulus. 

While one may assume that symbols have 
fixed meanings, it is an empirical problem 
whether or not particular stimulus patterns ac- 
tually have the meaning ascribed to them. No 
such experimental scrutiny of possible stimulus 
patterns was attempted. Similarly, relatively 
small differences in stimulus line placements 
are given important meanings, e.g., maleness 
versus male society, or intimate heterosexuality 
versus competitive heterosexuality. Item analy- 
sis would have suggested what magnitude of 
difference in line placements is empirically rele- 
vant. Suitable criteria could have been found in 
consensus of clinical judgment on other projec- 
tive data. 

'The validation material is a curious com- 
pound of misplaced conviction and statistical 
miscellany. The standardization sample con- 
tained 169 subjects from five groups identified 
vaguely as to age, sex, and source of group. 
These groups included “volunteers,” “normal” 
adults from other studies, psychiatric patients, 
Indian children, etc. The groups are neither 
comparable, representative, nor adequately de- 
scribed. 

Blind clinical interpretations were made of 
each drawing. Validation data consisting of 
other projective and clinical material had been 
independently gathered in connection with other 
studies. Case conferences were held (whether 
the SET analyst contributed to these confer- 
ences is not stated) and the results compared 
with the blind SET interpretations. A 7-cate- 
gory rating scale (“complete corroboration” to 
“no evidence") was used. Thus, there were two 
sets of abstractions, each one fairly distant 
from the raw data. The high agreement ob- 
tained may be a function of method. This fur- 
ther suggests that if the pool of possible valida- 
tion statements is very large and sufficiently 
generalized, the possibility of any single judge 
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making unverifiable interpretations is mini- 
mized. 

Two individual cases are presented as addi- 
tional samples of validity. However, this proc- 
ess is one of “validation by suggestion.” The in- 
terpretation for each drawing is made; then the 
subject is asked, in effect, whether or not the 
interpretation is correct. Social desirability, at- 
tempts to please the examiner, and generality of 
statements contaminate the process and sub- 
stantial agreement is obtained. 

Scorer reliability was approached in several 
ways. (a) One scorer was used and questions de- 
vised from interpretations of 15 cases. These 
questions were given to an independent scorer 
who searched the validation data for "answers." 
Agreement was 84 per cent. This is presented 
as evidence for reliable selection from response 
data. It appears merely that reliability and va- 
lidity procedures are analogous, i.e., “reliability 
by suggestion,” since data the independent 
scorer is to look for are at least partially indi- 
cated. (b) Reliability of the ratings themselves 
was investigated by giving paired statements 
(test interpretation and corresponding valida- 
tion statement) to an independent scorer and 
asking for a judgment in one of the seven cate- 
gories. Agreement was 94 per cent. (c) Relia- 
bility of the criterion was approached by hay- 
ing scorers rerate representative cases after two 
months. Agreement was from 82 to 98 per cent. 
(d) One fundamental reliability problem with 
projective data is agreement between two in- 
dependent scorers in their specific interpreta- 
tions, or reliability of the method of analysis. 
Two independent and trained scorers inter- 
preted 10 records with 96 per cent agreement. 
This remarkably high figure evokes necessity 
for identification of scorer characteristics, com- 
plete specification of the scoring procedure, and 
an extension of the sample of scorers. No other 
projective technique has substantiated a com- 
parable reliability claim for interpretive state- 
ments. 

When the SET is evaluated as an example of 
test construction and clear communication of 
procedural detail, the results are disappointing. 
The most salient criticisms are: (a) Dogma 
was evidenced in uncritical acceptance of po- 
tentially testable hypotheses as assumptions. 
(b) Test stimuli were selected by fiat as op- 
posed to experimentation. (c) The validation 
sample was gathered by “opportunity sampling” 
with no consideration for generality of results. 


(d) The validation procedure itself is suspect 
and follows the axiom that agreement between 
test data and criterion is a function of the level 
of abstraction employed, (e) Scorer reliability 
procedures attempt at completeness, but results 
may be artificially inflated by structured scorer 
tasks and by inadequate identification of scorers, 
However, the SET does represent increased 
concern with stimulus properties of a projective 
technique. The assumption of a specific sym- 
bolic meaning for each stimulus figure provides 
the possibility for reopening this important the- 
oretical issue. The SET is usable only as an 
exploratory instrument at the same level of hy- 
pothesis testing within the single case as the 
DAP, the H-T-P, or the Franck test. The vali- 
dation data should be disregarded. The potential 
usefulness for controlled research on symbols 
and their specific representation that may be 
afforded by the SET must not be overlooked. 


[161] 

Symonds Picture-Story Test. Grades 7-12; 1948; 
individual; 1 form; 2 parts (Sets A and B); Set B 
may be administered alone or Sets A and B together; 
no data on reliability; $5.25 per set of test materials, 
cash orders postpaid; (60-70) minutes per set; Perci- 
val M. Symonds; Bureau of Publication, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, * 

REFERENCES 


1-2. See LU ^ que 
vie Veit of Aie "ant Hos Rorschach, Contd 
Scores Among Adolescents." J Consult Psychol 16:73-5 F's Å 

4 Sysonns, Pexcivat M., AND Jexsex, Axrwvx R. “Psy: 
choanalytic Concepts and Principles Discernible in Projective 
Personality Tests; Workshop, 1956: 6, The Predictive Signif- 
leanen ot Fantasy." du J. rihopzychiatry 28:73-94 Ja '58. ° 
Watrer Kass, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
Yeshiva University, New York, New York. 

The Symonds Picture-Story Test is a set of 
20 pictures designed for administration to 
adolescents as a projective technique like the 
Thematic Apperception Test, Subjects are asked 
to make up a story for each of the pictures ; the 
thematic content is then interpreted for person- 
ality implications. In devising the pictures and 
presenting quantitative and qualitative methods 
of analyzing story material, Symonds makes a 
diligent effort to forge a projective technique 
into a standard test. However, the mixed mar- 
riage of a psychometric approach with a poly- 
morphous projective medium unhappily does 
not hold up well. The result is two parallel meth- 
ods of analysis, each with its rules of rigor, 
which sometime supplement one another but 
which combine only in the author's respect for 
the merits of both. 
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In the quantitative treatment of the data, Sy- 
monds and his assistants identified and tabu- 
lated all the overtly expressed themes they could 
find (without regard to latent meanings or 
motives) in 1,680 stories told by 20 school boys 
and 20 school girls, 12 to 18 years of age, to 42 
stimulus pictures. From a total of 10,797 
themes, 1,850 occurring three or more times 
were culled for statistical treatment. Twenty of 
the 42 trial pictures were then selected for pub- 
lication in the final test version. 

Inventoried themes are classified as “psy- 
chological” (“eroticism,” “altruism,”  "suc- 
cess," “craziness,” "fatigue") ; “environmen- 
tal” (“punishment,” “gossip,” “food,” “work,” 
"appearance") ; and “stylistic” (“style,” “end- 
ing"). Here, for the sake of categorization, some 
rather arbitrary assumptions were made : “What 
you do to another person is psychological ; what 
another person does to you is environmental," 
depending on the “character in the story taken 
as the point of reference." Ambivalence in the 
activity-passivity continuum, dynamic concepts 
of drive, aim, and object, and multiple aspects 
of the identification process are bypassed in 
this schema where aggression is classed as psy- 
chological and punishment as environmental, 
according to the rule that “what a person does 
is more important, in general, than what is done 
to him." 

Frequency norms are given in terms of 
medians and upper and lower quartiles “for in- 
terpretation of the significance....of fantasy 
material.” "Normal" is defined as the inter- 
quartile range. “Themes occurring with a greater 
frequency than the upper quartile should have 
special significance" ; "those occurring less fre- 
quently than the lower quartile should play an 
exceptionally insignificant role." This, of course, 
tells something about popularity of thematic 
categories, but nothing about motivating forces 
at play in their production. Such quantification 
negates the clinical observation that it is the rare 
theme or rare variation of a frequent theme that 
often provides the clue to unique aspects of 
personality (e.g, as in pathognomonic re- 
sponses). But this is covered in the assumption 
that "the only themes that are significantly 
found in picture-story fantasy material" are the 
tabulated 30 main themes and their subcate- 
gories. Absence is significant only in the case of 
six main themes (Family, Aggression, Econom- 
ics, Punishment, Separation, Eroticism) and 
four subsidiary themes (Mother, Father, Death, 


Money)—but no others. Only themes other 
than those listed, in any frequency, are consid- 
ered both rare and signficant. 

The author contests the belief that thematic 
analysis alone can “directly enable one to in- 
terpret trends in the overt personality and be- 
havior” as a “gratuitous assumption" that “has 
not passed the usual tests of validity.” Compara- 
tive studies of fantasy material and personality 
descriptions are required. Theme counts, be- 
havior ratings by teachers, estimates of adjust- 
ment by the author and his associates, and 
Sheviakov-Friedberg questionnaire self-ratings 
by the students were intercorrelated. The use- 
fulness of the kind of theme counting conducted 
in this study is thrown into question by the au- 
thor's conclusion that able clinicians often differ 
on meanings of designated themes, and that 
themes with appareritly different meanings may 
correlate more highly than ones with the same 
name or similar meaning. 

From a clinical viewpoint, another major 
weakness of Symonds' theme counting empha- 
sis is that it not only confines significance to 
thematic prominence or paucity, but it also rele- 
gates interpretation to correlation with “overt 
personality and behavior." The projective hy- 
pothesis in clinical use is hampered by preclu- 
sion of inferences about existing personality 
trends imperceptible to observation. The con- 
cern shown for verifiability is certainly com- 
mendable, but it fails to recognize possibilities 
of verification through what is now known 
about thought processes in dream-work, vari- 
ous lapses, and ideational symptom formation. 
The function of fantasy in the continuum of 
conscious and subconscious productions is not 
discussed. The PST in its quantitative applica- 
tion is a limited tally-type or “Geiger counter” 
kind of instrument for detection of thematic 
concentrations, 

The qualitative applications are actually far 
more extensive than the normative part of the 
study indicates, for Symonds also emphasizes 
that the essence of a projective technique is lost 
in a psychometric scoring approach, its value 
being in the “dynamically integrated picture of 
the inidividual” that the interpreter is able to 
build from the stories. He also notes that inter- 
preter “subjectivity may consist more of in- 
completeness rather than inaccuracy.” A chap- 
ter in Adolescent Fantasy (2) on “Comparison 
of Fantasy and Character” deals with dimen- 
sions of personality, including psychoanalytic 
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concepts useful in interpretation (e.g., super- 
ego, oedipus complex, castration, masochism). 
A basic principle of interpretation put forth is 
that conflicts worked out in reality or in symp- 
toms are usually manifested “in behavior and 
character, but not in fantasy”; another is that 
the personality may take on a character exactly 
opposite to the trend expressed in fantasy. Con- 
flict kept from expression in performance will 
find its way into fantasy. But distinctions of the 
form of conflict, its origin, level of manifesta- 
tion in character, symptoms, or behavior, are 
not differentiated for the test user. However, 
“principal correspondences” are noted “between 
the character of the stories and the character 
of the individuals telling them.” A few con- 
trasts are also drawn between “normal, happy,” 
and “less well-adjusted” students. 

The test pictures parallel the TAT scenes but 
contain more youthful figures. It is held that 
identifications cross age and sex lines, and the 
same pictures are to be given to both sexes. The 
possibility of homosexual identification is pro- 
vided in several pictures with ambivalent at- 
tributes (A2, A4, B3) and one shadowy figure 
without distinctive features (Bg). 

Those seeking to learn about the nature of 
adolescence and the fantasy characteristics of 
this important stage of maturation will be dis- 
appointed in the slim chapter (8 pages) on 
“Characteristics of Adolescent Fantasy.” Those 
who interpret fantasy material according to 
dynamic concepts of drives, their modifications 
in expression, and the ebb and flow of conscious 
and subconscious processes, as well as those 
needing norms of expressive behavior, will wel- 
come this study as a major contribution to the 
field of thematic testing. 


Kennetu R. Newton, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

This test consists of a set of 20 drawings de- 
signed to elicit stories from adolescents that will 
be reflections of their fantasy life. The author 
has stated quite thoroughly in his manual the 
procedure to be followed in administering the 
test. The instructions, which are rather involved 
and time consuming, do not seem to have any 
advantage over a more simplified set of instruc- 
tions. 

All pictures involved in this technique were 
designed and drawn by the same artist. The au- 
thor does little to defend this procedure other 


than to state that the stories given might to some 
extent be influenced by the fantasy life of the 
artist; he believes, however, that this is not a 
very important factor. In addition, the author 
states that he presented the artist with a list of 
42 specifications for the various pictures. Then 
he admits that it is not possible to define how 
these specifications were developed. Thus, it 
seems the initial error of having all pictures de- 
signed by one artist is further compounded by 
having the list of specifications for each picture 
derived by one individual. Another rather con- 
sistent error in this technique is the admission 
that on the whole the pictures are gloomy, 
severe, morose, and mournful and that there is 
a certain similarity of expression in all faces 
utilized. It would seem that these consistent and 
influential errors would lead to considerable 
similarity in stories and much transfer from one 
picture to another. 

In the author's initial attempts to standardize 
this technique, 42 stories were collected from 
each of 40 normal adolescent boys and girls of 
junior and senior high school ages. These 1,680 
stories were analyzed for their thematic con- 
tent and an attempt was made to determine 
norms for various types of themes and interpre- 
tations. The statement is made that these stories 
most successfully revealed the personality when 
they were interpreted dynamically. This state- 
ment is supported with the remark that the 
stories and their themes are those which would 
be expected from the findings obtained through 
dynamic psychology and psychoanalytic theory. 
This seems somewhat circuitous since any mate- 
rial presented by patients or subjects, when in- 
terpreted dynamically, would most likely be in 
keeping with the findings expected from dy- 
namic psychology. 

This is a very long-drawn projective tech- 
nique which, again admittedly, is operating at 
its peak of efficiency only after some 20 stories 
have been presented by the subject. This picture- 
storytelling technique is apparently an extension 
of history taking. With this particular test and 
other similar ones the statement has been made 
that the more that is known about the individ- 
ual the greater is the significance of the stories 
that the individual gives. Thus it seems a thor- 
ough history from the patient may very well 
serve in the place of such a technique. If the 
individual is verbal enough to give 20 or more 
stories in response to the pictures, it is likely 
that he has the verbal facility to give a thorough 
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history which may be of greater value and which 
may negate the requirement of administering 
this test. The Symonds Picture-Story Test has 
been designed as an extension of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. It does not, however, appear 
to be any more adequate a tool than the TAT, 
except, possibly, for psychologists working 
exclusively with adolescents. 

The manual of directions is quite thorough ; 
however, one should not attempt to administer 
or interpret from this test without first referring 
to the author's book Adolescent Fantasy (2). 
While there has been an attempt made to set up 
norms for the various findings, the clinical psy- 
chologist's experience continues to be the major 
validation for such a technique. 


For a review by E. J. G. Bradford, see 4:132 
(1 excerpt); for related reviews, see 4:133. 
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*Szondi Test. Ages 4 and over; 1937-52; 8 factors, 
4 vectors (each vector is a total of 2 factors) : homo- 
sexual, sadistic, sexual vector, epileptic, hysteric, parox- 
ysmal vector, catatonic, paranoic, schizophrenic vector, 


depressive, manic, contact vector; individual or group; 
IBM; x form (^47) ; $5.50 per Deri manual (^40, see IT 
below) ; $13.50 per Szondi manual ('s2, see 87 below) ; 
$11 per set of 48 pictures (47) ; separate answer sheets 
may be used; $1.80 per 50 IBM answer sheets (’51, la- 
beled Form D) ; $3 per 100 profile sheets (49, labeled 
Form B); $3 per 50 folders of profile sheet and table 
of tendency tension ('49, labeled Form A); postage 
extra; test must be administered "at least six, prefer- 
ably ten, times with at least one day intervals between 
administrations"; (10-15) minutes per administration ; 
Lipot Szondi; Hans Huber. * (U.S. distributor: Grune 
& Stratton, Inc.) 
REFERENCES 

1-64. See 4:134. 5 / 

6s. Geers, Joun Byron, Ssondi Test Patterns in a Crim- 
inal Population. Master's thesis, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity (Dallas, Tex.), 1950. 3 En 

66. KELTNER, DoNALD. Comparison of Two Criminal Groups 
on the Szondi Test. Master's thesis, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity (Dallas, Tex.), z050: E 

67. SAUNDERS, ROGER. The Effect of an Experimentally Es- 
tablished Frame of Reference on the Consistency of Responses 
on the mun e ` aster's thesis, Southern Methodist Uni- 

sit. jl ex), 1950. 
versity, (Dalley Towson, The Relationship of Szondi Pro- 
files of 100 Drug Addicts and the Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Drug RM Master's thesis, Southern Methodist Univer- 

ity (Dallas, Tex.), 1981. i A 
E TS NEWELL, JOHN SACRE. Reliability Study of the Stim- 
ulus Material of the us de Master's thesis, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), 1951. i 

Fo. PATTERSON, ARRY OSCAR. A ‘Study of Matching Behav- 
ioral Descriptions With Szondi Pictures. Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Lincoln, Neb.), 1951. 

71. BARRACLOUGH, PATRICIA; COLE, Davin; AND Rees, Mir 
prep. "The Influence of Test Instructions on Szondi Results. 
J Clin Psychol 8:165-7 Ap ’52. * (PA 27:1948) E 

72. CHANEY, Jonn W., Ja. A Validity Study of the Szondi 
Test: Comparison of Normal and Alcoholic Subjects in Their 
Preferences of Eight Szondi Portraits as Presented in Triads. 
Master's thesis, Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D.C.), 1952. “ i 

73. DAVID, Henry P., anp Rasrnowrtz, WILLIAM. “Szondi 
Patterns in Epileptic and Homosexual Males.” J Consult Psy- 
chol 16:247-50 Ag '52. * (PA 27:4285) as 

74. Davis, N. ELAiNE, anp Raimy, Victor C. Stimulus 
Functions of the Szondi Cards." J Clin Psychol 8:155-60 Ap 


"52. * (PA 27:1 
s Tis) Stee " Chap. 14, “The Szondi Test," pp. 222— 


33. (PA 27:3549) In Progress in Clinical Psychology, Vol. I, 


Sect. 1. Edited by Daniel Brower and Lawrence E. Abt, New 
York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi, 328. 

76. Duvex, Franx J. “Determining ‘Chance Success’ When 
a Specific Number of Items Are Sorted Into Discrete Cate- 
gories.” J Consult Psychol 16:251-6 Ag us * (PA 27:3880) 

77. DupEx, Franx J., AND PATTERSON, Harry O. “Relation- 
ships Among the Szondi Test Items.” J Consult Psychol 16: 
389-94 O "sz. * (PA 27:8866) 

78. GorpMan, GEorGE D. “The Validation of the Paroxysmal 
Vector of the Szondi Test.” J Abn & Social Psychol 47:475-7 
Ap 'sa. * (PA 27:2723) 

79. Guertin, WiLsoN H., AND RAnIN, ALnerT I. “The Szondi 
Test as a Forced-Choice Technique.” J Clin Psychol 8:161-4 
Ap ’52. * (PA 27:1962) 

So. Harrower, Morty. Appraising Personality: The Use of 
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*A Test of Family Attitudes. Ages 6-12; 1952; pic- 
torial projection; individual ; no data on reliability; no 
norms; 12s. 6d. per manual, postage extra; (30-60) 
minutes; Lydia Jackson; Methuen & Co. Ltd. * 
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The Test of Family Attitudes is a picture- 
story test based on a set of seven specially de- 
signed pictures portraying situations between 
children and adults. The drawings represent re- 
lations likely to arouse emotion in the child. 
They convey impressions of maternal protec- 
tion and child dependence, the child's exclusion 
from intimacy between the parents, adaptation 
to a sibling in the presence of the parents (two 
forms of this picture are available, one for each 
sex), isolation as punishment, the possibility of 
aggression from a father figure, the attraction 
of forbidden fruit, and a clash between the 
parents in the child's presence. The pictures are 
published in a convenient, small manual (5 by 
7 inches), along with a description of the test, 
a report of an initial evaluation of its use with 
normal (n — 40), neurotic (n — 40), and de- 
linquent (n — 30) boys and girls, simple in- 
structions, and a set of standard questions to 
ask about each picture. 

"The test appears to offer little advantage over 
other picture-story methods, such as the TAT, 
CAT, and pictures used by Mallet, LeShan and 
LeShan, and others. Whether an examiner 
would find the pictures of this test more suit- 
able than others for exploring children's ex- 
periences with their parents and consequent at- 
titudes towards them would be a matter of taste 
or experience. It is evident from the pictures 
that the parent-child dimension of the family 15 
more adequately represented than the sibling 
bond. The pictures tend to depict the parents to- 
gether rather than singly. 

"Through a method such as this test uses, one 
is exploring the characteristics of an individ- 
ual's memories, fantasies, feelings, and con- 
cepts about families, including his own. Action 
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and communication vectors that actually exist 
in his family may be reflected, but the test offers 
no opportunity for verifying the authenticity 
of these forms of behavior. Thus, interpreta- 
tions of the family life must be cautiously ad- 
vanced and tested against reality through ob- 
servation of other members of the family, espe- 
cially as they interact. Because the test carries a 
title that might imply that it is a potential source 
of information about families, it might be well 
to recognize that it is essentially a test of a 
child's attitudes toward his parents and sibs. Tt 
does not tap attitudes of all members of a fam- 
ily, and thus does not yield data on habits of 
mind in all the various interrelationships, e.g., 
between parents, between parents and children. 
More precisely, it might be called a test of atti- 
tudes toward family rather than a test of family 
attitudes. 
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Thematic Apperception Test. Ages 4 and over; 
1936-43 ; commonly known as TAT ; individual; 1 form 
(543) ; no data on reliability; $6 per set of test mate- 
rials; 50d per manual (743); cash orders postpaid; 
100(120) minutes in 2 sessions 1 day apart; Henry A. 
Murray; Harvard University Press. * (TAT Summary 
Record Blank. 1952; $1.55 per set of 35 record blanks 
and manual, postage extra; 206 per specimen set, post- 
paid; Pauline G. Vorhaus; World Book Co. *) 
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Leonard D. Eron, Director of Research, Rip 
Van Winkle Foundation, Hudson, New York. 

It was the impression of the reviewer in The 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook that 
in the busy clinic the use of the TAT was largely 
a luxury, since the material obtained by use of 
this rather “tedious and time-consuming tech- 
nique” could be more efficiently obtained in a 
personal interview. He saw the possibility, how- 
ever, that “with the development of useful scor- 
ing systems, such as that of Aron (154), and 
the establishment of empirically verified prin- 
ciples of interpretation, the test will achieve dis- 
tinctive value as a psychodiagnostic instrument.” 

Over the last five years much research with 
the TAT has been published, but it is still doubt- 
ful that its utility as an efficient clinical tool has 
been established and it is uncertain whether the 
amount of time necessary to evaluate all the 
nuances of the TAT protocol could not better 
be spent in other pursuits in behalf of the pa- 
tient. Aron’s scoring system, which is an elabora- 
tion and development of the Murray scheme 
described in the test manual, has proved no boon 
to the clinician. She reports that a minimum of 
IO minutes is required for scoring each story, 
making it hardly likely that her system can be 
used economically in the clinic. One complica- 
tion is that needs and press are scored for every- 
body in the story, not just the hero. Although 
this may eliminate the arbitrary judgment some- 
times needed in selecting a hero, it makes the 
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whole procedure that much more unwieldy. The 
lack of normative and validational data, except 
for a few hints in studies with very small num- 
bers which did not permit statistical differen- 
tiation of groups, as well as the questionable 
method used in establishing reliability of scoring 
categories, also makes one hesitate to recommend 
the Aron scoring procedure for clinical use. It 
is unlikely that a busy clinician could make more 
than an impressionistic analysis of the patient's 
TAT protocol, especially when it is just one of 
a battery of tests used in psychodiagnosis. As a 
timesaving device, group administration of the 
TAT has been attempted and it has been found 
that the stories yielded in group administration 
do not differ significantly in very many ways 
from stories obtained in routine individual ad- 
ministration (260, 497). Multiple choice an- 
swers and objective scoring have been tried 
(40, 477, 487), but not with too much success, 
at least for clinical use. In the clinic where 
patients usually are seen individually and where 
the clinician is interested in analyzing more 
than just one or two needs or traits which are 
being manipulated experimentally or otherwise, 
it is doubtful that the group method can be 
adapted in such a way that it would serve as an 
efficient, timesaving method and, at the same 
time, give sufficient information about the sub- 
ject to be of value. 

Benton's second condition has not been ful- 
filled either. Unfortunately, research has not 
yielded verification of principles of interpreta- 
tion which have been reported as successful in 
the clinic. For example, the traditional "signs" 
of anxiety in TAT stories have been shown to 
have little or no relationship to independent 
“clinical” observation of anxiety in the subjects 
(451, 580). The same can be said of many other 
“sions” which have been reported to be clini- 
cally useful but which, on independent empirical 
testing, fall short of validation (204, 503). 

Although the usefulness of the TAT as a 
routine clinical tool has not yet been demon- 
strated, as a research technique it has had wide 
and successful application. A number of scor- 
ing schemes of good reliability have been intro- 
duced (204, 473, 481) and rating scales have 
been developed which make TAT productions 
amenable to sound statistical handling without 
sacrificing too much in the way of clinical judg- 
ment (206, 369, 372, 468, 573). These scales 
have been used in a variety of investigations, 
both into personality processes, and into the na- 


ture of the psychological act of telling stories 
in response to pictures (299, 362, 438, 494, 516, 
521, 529). 

It cannot be assumed that, because the sub- 
ject is presented with an ambiguous picture 
about which he is instructed to make up a story, 
the content of his productions will be deter- 
mined solely, or even chiefly, by his own needs 
and attitudes. In fact, a number of studies have 
shown either an inverse or, at best, a curvilinear 
relationship between degree of ambiguity of 
stimulus picture and extent of personality fac- 
tors involved in the response (204, 398, 446). 
It has been amply demonstrated that each of 
the pictures has its own "pull" in terms of the 
thematic content and emotional tone of stories 
told in response to it. Most of the pictures rou- 
tinely elicit sad stories, and there are reliable 
differences among the pictures as to the degree 
of dysphoric affect, productivity of material, 
themes, level of response, need systems, etc., 
which they evoke (204, 206, 251, 369, 585). 
The outcome of the stories, however, is one 
variable which seems to be based more on inter- 
personal dynamics (204, 299). Stereotyped re- 
sponses for each of the cards have been de- 
scribed and a fair amount of normative data is 
now available (147, 175, 204, 388, 538). 

Aside from the stimulus properties of the 
cards themselves, a number of other variables 
extraneous to the personality content of the 
individual subject contribute to a determination 
of both the formal and the content aspects of 
the productions. The interaction between the 
examiner and the subject is important. Al- 
though it is assumed that the results are a rep- 
resentation of an individual's private fantasy, it 
has been shown that the mere presence of an 
examiner, whether the stories are orally admin- 
istered or written down by the subject himself, 
is an inhibiting factor in the production of 
strongly emotional material on the TAT (52r). 
However, the more the subject is made to feel 
that he is in a permissive, accepting, noncritical, 
nonevaluative situation, the more likely is he to 
contribute fantasies which approximate his un- 
shared ideation and imagery. The examiner can 
no doubt control some of this atmosphere by 
the instructions he gives and the manner in 
which he gives them, by the extra-test com- 
ments he makes, and by his general demeanor. 
There are other factors, however, which are im- 
mutable and cannot be changed by the exam- 
iner, e.g., sex, age, race, social status, and intel- 
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ligence. All of these variables have been shown 
to affect TAT productions, especially when 
there are differences in them between the sub- 
ject and the experimenter (337, 403, 411, 462, 
501, 549). 

Quite apart from the kinds of stories elicited 
by different examiners is the effect of the ex- 
aminer on the interpretation of the stories 
which are made. No systematic study of this 
kind of confounding has been reported, al- 
though many authors have warned of the dan- 
ger of the experimenter's injecting his own the- 
oretical bias, personality shortcomings, and pre- 
dilections into the interpretations. Davenport 
(329) found little agreement among six clinical 
psychologists in their application of 207 state- 
ments previously rated for ambiguity, etc., to 
each of six records from heterogeneous sub- 
jects. The judges tended to apply statements 
rated as universal and loaded with psychoana- 
lytic terminology to any subject, while avoiding 
use of more specific statements ; and they rarely 
selected statements about positive assets or 
traits of personality, even though some of the 
TAT records were from normal individuals. 

As in any psychological test, the cooperative- 
ness of the subject is important, and it cannot 
be assumed that the "cover story" given by the 
examiner, e.g., “This is a test of intelligence,” 
takes care of the attitudes, set, and precon- 
ceived notions of the subject. TAT productions 
have been shown to be susceptible to distortion 
when the subject makes a conscious effort to 
give a specific kind of picture of himself. Indi- 
viduals can influence the diagnosis of their per- 
sonalities made by experienced TAT examin- 
ers and, to some extent, can manipulate their 
answers in accordance with their purpose in 
taking the test (298). However, the subject 
need not be consciously aware of any effort to 
distort his stories; he may be set in such a way 
that it is inevitable that stories will fit in with 
his predominant attitudes. Differences in TAT 
stories have been related to physiologically con- 
trolled needs such as hunger (302, 534), sex 
(326, 471, 505), and sleep deprivation, hyp- 
notically produced attitudes such as sadness and 
criticalness,? and psychologically induced moti- 
vations such as need for achievement (170) and 
need for affiliation (427). Similarly, a number 
tivation” aper read et atis. Borage Sea, 
Philadelphia, 1958. 
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of experiments have shown that conditions di- 
rectly antecedent to the test administration will 
affect the productions (496). Although most of 
these studies have dealt with the effect of spe- 
cific frustration (2r, 29, 258, 470, 482), there 
is evidence that the immediate surroundings in 
general have their influence, too (204, 281), 
Despite all these seemingly extraneous influ- 
ences, there still remains a large portion of the 
individual's idiosyncratic, deep seated motiva- 
tion that seems to be reflected in his TAT pro- 
ductions. However, the exact nature of this re- 
lationship between overt behavior and fantasy 
as represented by the TAT has yet to be deline- 
ated (476). Much of the research concerned 
with this correlation has centered around the 
variable of aggression and, indeed, the relation- 
ship is not uncomplicated. There is no one-to- 
one relationship between amount of aggressive 
need depicted on the TAT and the overt, or 
even covert, behavior of the subject. The 
"sign" approach advocated by a number of 
writers, by which one can supposedly translate 
what the subject says or fails to say or the way 
he says it to how he will act (e.g., avoidance of 
the gun in pictures 3 and 8 means that the sub- 
ject has to inhibit strong aggressive tendencies, 
or the use of forceful language or the fantasy- 
ing of death or failure in nonheroes signifies 
the tendency to act out aggression), has been 
demonstrated to be a failure (547, 582). How- 
ever, when a theory of behavior is used to posit 
the relationship between TAT fantasy and overt 
behavior, results are more successful, For ex- 
ample, Pittluck (305) reasoned that both the 
aggressive drive and the anxiety opposing ex- 
pression of this drive must be taken into ac- 
count when predicting the likelihood of overt 
aggressive behavior in any individual. The indi- 
cations of anxiety which she obtained from 
TAT stories included rejection or denial of 
aggression, excusing of the aggression by plac- 
ing it in a socially acceptable context, noncom- 
pletion of aggressions planned by a fantasy 
character, and displacement of the aggression 
to nonhuman objects. These mechanisms are 
considered to be defensive in purpose; by their 
use the aggressive response becomes a compro- 
mise between aggressive impulses and the anxi- 
ety opposing their expression. It was found 
that the tendency to use these mechanisms in 
TAT stories was negatively related to the tend- 
ency to act out. The subjects who used more 
defense mechanisms in proportion to their out- 
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going, aggressive fantasies tended to act out 
less-than the subjects who used proportionally 
fewer such mechanisms. In addition, the sub- 
jects who used proportionally more unmodified, 
primitive responses in fantasy tended to act out 
more than patients with proportionally fewer 
fantasies of this nature. Therefore, Pittluck 
concluded that measures of aggressive fantasy 
can provide direct clues to overt aggressive 
behavior if these measures stress not the abso- 
lute frequency of aggressive responses but the 
extent to which such responses are free from 
modifications which are the result of anxiety. 

According to behavior theory, anxiety about 
a given behavior usually results from the asso- 
ciation of punishment with that behavior some- 
time in the past. Mussen and Naylor (455) 
found that subjects who anticipated punishment 
for aggression in their TAT stories demon- 
strated less overt aggression than subjects who 
did not anticipate such punishment. A further 
refinement of this relationship, which makes 
for more efficient prediction from TAT to be- 
havior, is found in a study by Purcell (553) 
who showed that anticipated internal punish- 
ment must be distinguished from retaliatory 
punishment since the latter variable did not dif- 
ferentiate antisocial from non-antisocial sub- 
jects while the former did. 

This relationship between aggressive fantasy 
and overt behavior was more efficiently related 
to actual learning conditions by Lesser? who 
compared the relationship between these two 
variables among boys whose mothers encour- 
aged expression of aggression as contrasted 
with boys whose mothers discouraged such be- 
havior. Where aggressive behavior had mater- 
nal encouragement, there was significant posi- 
tive relationship between aggression scores ob- 
tained from stories and behavioral ratings ob- 
tained from peers; but where mothers were 
relatively discouraging of aggression, there was 
a negative relationship of about the same mag- 
nitude, If both groups had been pooled, the 
correlation would have been no better than zero. 

The foregoing studies, which have placed 
analysis of TAT behavior solidly in the main 
line of current psychological theory, seem to 
support a positive or representational type of 
relationship between fantasy and behavior. 
However, they have dealt only with outwardly 
directed aggression. An investigation by Davids, 

3 Lesser, Geran S. “The Relationship Between Overt and 
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Henry, McArthur, and McNamara (475) on 
inwardly directed aggression invokes cultural 
pressures to explain the negative relationship 
found between TAT stories and such behavior. 
The investigators reason that overt expression 
of this type of need (intra-aggression) is made 
difficult in western culture while its expression 
in fantasy is facilitated. Therefore, there would 
not necessarily be a relationship between the 
two methods of expression of this need ; indeed, 
if the need were strong enough and it were diffi- 
cult to find expression for it in overt behavior, 
it might very likely then be expressed in fan- 
tasy, here represented by TAT stories. This 
type of validation study, in which one variable 
at a time is rigorously defined and systemati- 
cally manipulated or observed in carefully se- 
lected subjects who form clearly defined crite- 
rion groups to whom the TAT is then adminis- 
tered, seems to yield positive results. Other 
types, which depend on retrospective accounts 
(318, 524) or concurrent clinical evaluation 
(20r, 204, 503), are less successful. 

In summary, it seems the TAT cannot be 
used in the clinic as a standardized procedure 
in the same sense as an intelligence test, al- 
though, as one more impressionistic tool in the 
armamentarium of the clinician, it may have 
some practical utility. However, the research 
possibilities of the TAT are manifold. Much 
of what occurs in the psychological act of tell- 
ing stories in response to pictures has been 
clearly delineated. The effect of order of pres- 
entation, picture content, presence or absence 
of color; the influence of the age, sex, race, 
intelligence, social status, etc., of both the sub- 
ject and the experimenter ; the immediately pre- 
ceding experience, the set of the subject, the 
setting in which the experiment is conducted, 
the method of administration—all have been 
investigated and their effect assessed. The cru- 
cial question of just how TAT fantasy is re- 
lated to overt behavior has not been so clearly 
demonstrated. Most of the work has been done 
in the area of aggression; and the consensus 
here is that there is a representative relationship 
between TAT fantasy and behavior, at least 
for outwardly directed aggression, if a number 
of modifying mechanisms such as anxiety, and 
other variables such as learning conditions, are 
taken into account. For aggression directed in- 
ward, the evidence from one study is that the 
relationship is compensational, and this has been 
tentatively related to cultural pressures pro- 
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hibiting overt expression. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that in none of the studies 
relating TAT behavior to overt behavior is the 
obtained relationship ever high enough to per- 
mit prediction in individual cases with any de- 
gree of confidence. In clinical situations such 
predictions should not be made without corrob- 
oration from additional sources including other 
test data, interview material, and behavioral 
cues, 


ARTHUR R. Jensen, USPHS Research Fellow, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Institute 
of Psychiatry, University of London, London, 
England. 

The TAT has now been with us for 23 years 
and has become one of the three or four best 
known and most widely used clinical psycho- 
logical tests, Anyone entering the field had bet- 
ter begin with general reviews of the TAT 
literature (18r, 320, 563), for there are now 
close to a thousand references on the TAT. 
Henry (538) gives a very extensive and up- 
to-date bibliography. 

The TAT is not a test that anyone can use 
after merely studying the manual or a few 
books on interpretation. In untrained and inex- 
perienced hands it can do more harm than good. 
It is a test for trained clinical psychologists. Its 
technique is best learned through practice in a 
clinical setting under the supervision of a sea- 
soned clinician who is skilled in projective tech- 
niques. While it is possible to be a good clini- 
cian without knowing the TAT, it is not pos- 
sible to use the TAT judiciously without being 
a good clinician. Experience with the TAT is 
usually gained as a part of the psychologist's 
clinical training, and expertness with the test 
seems to be associated with training along “dy- 
namic” or psychoanalytic lines as well as ex- 
perience in psychotherapy. 

ADMINISTRATION. The TAT is perhaps the 
least standardized of all psychological tests as 
regards administration, scoring, and interpre- 
tation. The instructions to the subject given in 
Murray's original manual are roughly followed, 
but few clinicians ever use all 20 cards on one 
subject. From their own experience clinicians 
come to have favorite pictures and they some- 
times add a few others they think relevant for 
the subject they are examining. Seldom are 
more than IO pictures used. Clinicians have 
various methods for eliciting fantasy material. 
Some even ask the subject, “What is the one 
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thing that could not be happening in this pice 
ture?" This is claimed to get at repressed 
chic content better than the usual method ¢ 
administration (547). It apparently makes lit 
difference if the stories are obtained orally 
are written by the subject, either alone or in 
group (260, 497). The thematically “riches 
TAT stories the reviewer has seen were wri 
by subjects in a group situation (575). 

SCORING. In addition to Murray’s ori 
schema and its later variations for sco 
“needs” and “presses,” there are a number of 
other scoring schemes (389, 430, 473, 481). In 
actual practice, however, formal scoring is little 
used. It is usually thought to be too time-con-_ 
suming and often seems to miss the individual 
essence of the subject’s production as well as 
the holistic impression the clinician wishes to 
obtain. In addition to the themas, attitudes, 
motivations, and defenses revealed in the sto- 
ries, the clinician’s analysis is based also on the 
so-called “formal” aspects, such as style, struc- 
ture, the subject's complaisance with instruc- 
tions, language characteristics, logical coher= 
ence, realism, bizarreness, emotional tone, pro- 
ductivity, and fluency. Perhaps the chief value 
of the schemes of scoring or tabulating various - 
aspects of TAT productions is for students 
learning the TAT. Since the several scoring 
methods analyze the material from somewhat 
different angles, practice with them is a means 
of developing sensitivity to the many facets of | 
TAT material that enter into interpretation. . 

INTERPRETATION. Rather meagre normative 
data on content and formal characteristics have 
been published (204, 388), but TAT interpre- 
tation is not based on the comparison of 
"scores" with standard norms. In practice the 
only “norms” are those held subjectively by the 
clinician from his own experience with the test. 
Analysis of as many as 50 to 100 TAT records 
may be required before one begins to have sub- 
jective "norms" for the TAT. It is largely for 
this reason that clinicians are reluctant to 
change to new sets of pictures, such as the 
Symonds Picture-Story Test or Bellak's Chil- 
dren's Apperception Test, for which subjective, 
"norms" have not been accumulated. Murray, 
the inventor of the TAT, has restated and elab- 
orated some of his ideas on interpretation 
(278), and there are now a number of good 
manuals on the art of TAT interpretation (430, 
512, 538). There is no best or one authentic 
method of TAT interpretation. This fact is 
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demonstrated in Shneidman's book (290) in 
which each of 15 TAT experts analyzes the 
same protocol and explains his own method of 
interpretation. The clinician brings to the task 
of interpretation all his psychological knowl- 
edge, clinical experience, sensitivity, and intui- 
tion. The more actual experience the examiner 
has had with patients, especially if gained 
through psychotherapy, the more knowledge 
he has of dynamic psychology, psychoanaly- 
sis, and other projective techniques, the more 
meaning will he derive from the TAT. It is 
generally agreed that the TAT should not be 
interpreted "blind," for then it is too apt to 
miss the mark by far and have no value in 
“elucidating” the case history material. TAT 
interpretations tend more to ring true when 
they are made in conjunction with the case 
history and with impressions gained from in- 
terviews and other tests. 

RELIABILITY. The question of reliability has 
been quite neglected in the TAT literature.' 
Reliability of scoring, of internal consistency, 
of test-retest, and of interpretation must be 
evaluated separately. 

In searching the TAT literature, the writer 
has found only 15 estimates of scoring reliabil- 
ity based on sound statistical methods and pre- 
sented in the form of the product-moment cor- 
relation coefficient so as to be strictly compar- 
able to the usual measures of test reliability. 
These reliability coefficients range from .54 to 
.91, with an average of 77. For reliability of 
scoring (i.e., interscorer agreement), these fig- 
ures must be considered quite low. Scoring re- 
liability below .80 is generally considered un- 
acceptable in scoring essay examinations, for 
example. 

There is a widely held misconception that 
split-half or internal consistency reliability is 
meaningless in the TAT. Actually it is no less 
meaningful in the case of the TAT than for 
any other test comprised of a number of ele- 
ments which are combined into some kind of 
“score.” A proper coefficient of internal con- 
sistency for any TAT variable may be obtained 
by the Kuder-Richardson formula or by a rank 
correlation method. When the proper technique 
was applied (524) to 10 of the major Murray 
TAT variables ( Achievement, Aggression, Au- 
tonomy, ctc.) the internal consistency reliabil- 
ity of the various themes ranged from —.07 


1 Jensen, ARTHUR R. "The Reliability of Projective Tech- 
niques." Acta Psychologica, in press. 


to +.34, with a mean of .13. These reliabilities 
are typical of most internal consistency meas- 
ures on the TAT (497). What they mean in 
practice is that any scoring system based on the 
addition of themes elicited by various pictures 
is fallacious. A theme on one card is not suffi- 
ciently correlated with the same theme on an- 
other card to justify an additive treatment of 
TAT variables. It would be like adding to- 
gether pounds, gallons, and inches. Each card 
seems to be a unique test in itself and is cor- 
related little, if at all, with other cards (248). 
This fact casts serious doubt on the validity of 
many methods of TAT interpretation. 

Test-retest reliability estimates are rare and 
are usually more a measure of the subject’s 
memory for his first productions, When sub- 
jects were required to make up different stories 
on retest, the reliability coefficients of only 3 
out of 17 scored variables were significantly 
greater than zero (497). McClelland (406) re- 
ports a retest reliability (1 week interval) of 
.22 for his quantitatively scored n Achieve- 
ment. 

Reliability of interpretation is a more impor- 
tant consideration. Friedman (573) found the 
correlations (from a Q-sort) between different 
interpreters’ ideas about the characteristics of 
the TAT “hero” to average .74, with a range 
from .37 to .88 for various protocols. This 
study unfortunately tells us nothing about the 
discriminating power of the TAT with respect 
to subjects, but indicates only the fact that there 
is some agreement between interpreters about 
the manifest characteristics of the central figure 
in the stories. Davenport (320) had six clini- 
cians rate six TAT records on 207 typical in- 
terpretive statements as they applied to each 
record. The major finding was the lack of re- 
liable discrimination, There was little agree- 
ment among the judges in the differential use 
of the statements for the six TAT records. The 
judges tended to apply statements rated as uni- 
versal to almost any patient while avoiding the 
use of more specific statements. They rarely 
made statements about positive aspects of per- 
sonality even though normal subjects were 
used. 

yatipity. With such low reliability it is not 
surprising to find that the validity of the TAT 
is practically nil, But in discussing validity, one 
must distinguish two main classes of variables 
derived from the TAT protocol: thematic ma- 
terial and formal characteristics (style, lan- 
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guage, fluency, etc.). On the criterion side one 
must distinguish between (a) temporary or 
situationally induced affects, drives, etc., and 
(b) relatively stable personality characteristics, 
traits, etc. In experimental studies there have 
been found significant but low correlations be- 
tween certain thematic content (e.g., » Achieve- 
ment, n Aggression, n Sex) and experimentally 
induced affects or drives (406, 407, 597). 
"These relationships, however, have been so low 
and are so dependent upon particular experi- 
mental conditions as to be of no practical value 
in the individual clinical application of the 
TAT. Thematic content has not shown signifi- 
cant relationships to relatively stable behavioral 
tendencies, personality traits, or psychiatric di- 
agnosis (204, 482, 575). 

Formal aspects of the TAT show a low but 
significant relationship to personality charac- 
teristics and diagnostic categories (380, 473, 
575). TAT material when analyzed not for its 
fantasy content but as a “behavior sample" (the 
subject's complaisance, attitude toward the ex- 
aminer, degree of social inhibition, etc.) may 
have some predictive power. For example, ado- 
lescent boys who habitually acted out aggres- 
sively in ways regarded as taboo in school re- 
sponded also to the TAT with socially tabooed 
content and language (575). But these relation- 
ships are tenuous; they depend upon a large 
number of cases for their statistical significance 
and are of little value in clinical prediction. 

Various studies indicate that the TAT has 
little if any validity as a clinical test. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the TAT is invalid for noso- 
logical diagnosis (18r, 204, 320), although cer- 
tain formal characteristics have been shown to 
have some relationship to certain broad diag- 
nostic categories (389, 473). Brief, easily 
scored objective questionnaires, however, can 
do this sort of thing much more effectively than 
the TAT. While an objective questionnaire— 
the Psychosomatic Inventory—correlated .69 
with pooled clinical ratings of anxiety, only 3 
out of 18 commonly accepted TAT signs of 
anxiety correlated significantly with the clini- 
cal ratings. The highest of these correlations 
was .40 (451). In another study Child, Frank, 
and Storm (524) summarize their findings: 
“We have explored ro forms of social behav- 
ior, and anxiety about each, through two tech- 
niques of data gathering. A questionnaire in 
which subjects rated themselves on 10 items 
believed relevant to each variable yielded meas- 


ures of very satisfactory reliability and, for 
three variables for which a pertinent criterion 
was available, substantial validity. A group 
TAT using eight standard pictures relevant to 
our variables yielded measures of generally 
very low reliability, of no validity (by the same 
criterion applied to the questionnaire), and of 
no apparent relation to the corresponding 
measures obtained from the questionnaire." 
Hartman (161) made comparisons between a 
clinician's ratings based on the TAT and two 
other clinicians' ratings based on case history 
material The degree of correspondence be- 
tween interpretations based on the TAT and 
those based on the case history was barely 
above the chance level. The median correlations 
between two raters using case history material 
and the TAT interpreter were .19 and .28. Most 
of the significant correlations were based on 
formal characteristics of the TAT material. In 
terms of predictive power, Winch and More 
(562) found that the TAT adds nothing sig- 
nificant to information gained in an interview. 

Murray (278) and others have argued that 
the real proof of the TAT would be the corre- 
spondence between TAT material and the 
deeper layers of personality which are revealed 
only in the process of psychotherapy. Murray 
has mentioned one case in which the TAT 
“adumbrated all the chief trends which five 
months of analysis were able to reveal." Studies 
based on larger samples have not found much 
correspondence between TAT and therapy ma- 
terial. Meyer and Tolman (502) sought a cor- 
respondence between attitudes concerning par- 
ents expressed in psychotherapeutic interviews 
and in TAT protocols. There was “no predic- 
tability from TAT to therapy as to whether 
or not parents were discussed, and when they 
were discussed, no similarity was found be- 
tween those attitudes and images given in TAT 
stories and in psychotherapy." Saxe (233) had 
a TAT clinician rate a personality question- 
naire tapping typical TAT variables on 20 pa- 
tients. After the patients had undergone four 
months of psychotherapy, the therapist rated 
the patients on the same questionnaire. There 
was greater than chance (5 per cent level) 
agreement in only half of the cases. 

If the TAT is short on actual validity, it cer- 
tainly is not lacking in what might be called 
“subjective validity” (akin to “faith validity”). 
This is a feeling gained by the clinician using 
the TAT that it contributes something to his 
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understanding of the case. Some psychologists 
have a greater capacity than others for experi- 
encing subjective validity. This capacity seems 


to be associated with training and experience in ' 


psychoanalysis, psychotherapy, and projective 
techniques in general. The TAT also provides 
the clinical psychologist with the kind of dy- 
namically interpretable material that can be ap- 
preciated by the psychoanalytically oriented 
psychiatrist to whom the clinician addresses 
his report. Thus clinicians are heard to speak 
of the TAT as being “useful” rather than as 
having validity. It is probably for these reasons 
that the TAT survives in clinical practice. 

summary. The TAT is a nonstandardized 
assessment technique which is best left to clini- 
cal psychologists who have had special training 
in its use. While research has shown the TAT 
to have low reliability and negligible validity, 
many clinical psychologists continue to use it, 
apparently with some satisfaction. 


For a review by Arthur L. Benton, see 
4:136; for reviews by Arthur L. Benton, Julian 
B. Rotter, and J. R. Wittenborn, see 3:103 (zr 
excerpt); for related reviews, see Bó3, B204, 
B395, 4:137-41, 3:104, and 3:104a. 
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REFERENCE 
S. G. 4 Preliminary Investigation of the Personality 


1, Len, | o 
of iho Educated pric Oy ot. Natal, (Nataly emon of South 
Africa), 1949. 

Mary D. ArnswortH, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Impressed with the fruitfulness of the the- 
matic apperception approach, Lee attempted to 
use the standard TAT materials for the inves- 
tigation of the personality of Zulu subjects, but 
found that they were not adequately stimulated 
to imaginative production. He therefore de- 
vised his own set of pictures for use with Afri- 
can subjects. In order to “cross the cultural 
gap” and to arrive at pictorial materials that 
would be stimulating, he based his pictures on 
fantasy productions collected from Bantu in- 
mates of a mental hospital. 

His version of the TAT consists of 22 cards, 
8 for males, 8 for females, and 6 (including a 
blank card) for both males and females. In 


some respects the cards impress this reviewer 
as being more ambiguous than the cards of 
the standard TAT. The faces of the figures are 
either highly ambiguous in expression or hid- 
den from view. The backgrounds include little 
detail. The line of the drawings is more sketchy 
and hence less structured than that of the 
standard TAT drawings. On the other hand, 
many of the figures are portrayed in vigorous 
action or exaggerated posture that seems less 
ambiguous than that of the figures of the stand- 
ard TAT and might be expected to be highly 
provocative of kinaesthetic empathy. 

There seems to have been no attempt system- 
atically to vary the number, sex, and apparent 
age of the figures in order to sample various 
types of relationships. Two cards, both in the 
female series, seem designed to elicit stories of 
parent-child relations, presumably from the 
mother's viewpoint. One card portrays a heter- 
osexual situation. However, most of the pic- 
tures present single figures, and only six show 
two or more figures together. 

Although the pictures were originally de- 
signed for the Zulu and contain some charac- 
teristically Zulu features, Lee reports that they 
have been used effectively among other African 
peoples (he specifies the tribes) and among 
both educated and uneducated subjects. Never- 
theless, it may not be assumed that his The- 
matic Apperception Test for African Subjects 
is therefore applicable to all African peoples. 
The fact that 12 of the cards depict near-naked 
figures would undoubtedly be a disadvantage 
with tribes such as the Ganda of East Africa 
who traditionally clothe themselves from top to 
toe and consider it immodest to display the feet 
when sitting. 

The 42-page manual provides in concise form 
an excellent guide for the administration and 
interpretation of a TAT-type test. The initial 
instructions contain all the essential points in- 
cluded in Murray’s original instructions, but 
are worded more simply and might well be 
adapted to good effect in administering the 
standard TAT. Lee recommends that a recall 
phase be included at the conclusion of the story- 
telling phase, in which the subject is asked to 
recall as many of the pictures as he can in as 
much detail as possible. He further recommends 
a follow-up interview when the subject is asked 
to explain the sources of his plots. 

Lee’s suggestions for analysis and interpre- 
tation emphasize the form as well as the con- 
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tent of the story. In his suggestions for analy- 
sis, he has been influenced obviously by publi- 
cations of other authors and he acknowledges 
his sources in his bibliography. His selection of 
points to be observed in analysis is commend- 
able. Although his examples are selected from 
the records of the 140 African subjects to 
whom he has given his modification of the 
TAT, the manual might well serve as a useful 
guide to the beginner using any version of the 
TAT. He provides no normative material in 
statistical form, but lists the common responses 
he has obtained for each card. The manual con- 
cludes with a specimen analysis. 

In short, Lee's TAT for African subjects 
recommends itself for the personality evalua- 
tion of individual subjects and for the investi- 
gation of culture-personality interaction among 
African peoples who may be presumed to be 
able to identify with near-naked African fig- 
ures, although for some tribes either the 
Thompson modification of the TAT or some 
other special modification may be more appro- 
priate. 


[166] 
Thematic Apperception Test: Thompson Modifi- 
cation, Negroes ages 4 and over; 1049, €1943-49; in- 
dividual ; 1 form ['49] ; manual ('49) ; no data on reli- 
ability and validity ; no norms ; $6 per set of test mate- 
rials, cash orders postpaid; (120) minutes in 2 sessions 
1 day apart; Charles E. Thompson; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, * 
REFERENCES 
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9. KLEIN, Armin, Jr. The Influence of Stimulus Material 
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tor's thesis, Columbia University (New York, N.Y.), 1956. 
(DA 16:1284) 


Mary D. Arnswortn, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Thompson’s purpose in modifying the TAT 
was to provide an instrument to facilitate a 
more valid clinical evaluation of Negro subjects 
by increasing the extent to which they can 
identify with the figures portrayed. His inten- 
tion was to construct a series of pictures similar 
to those of the TAT in every respect except for 
changing the figures to have dark skin color and 
negroid features. Twenty-one of the 31 original 
pictures were redrawn or rephotographed (Card 
13B). In the redrawing, the stimulus value of 


the cards may well have been changed in re- 
spects other than the racial characteristics of 
the figures, for the dark backgrounds were light- 
ened in order to provide a contrast with the dark 
faces, and the quality of the line was changed 
markedly in some of the pictures, especially in 
those originally reproduced from paintings, for 
example, Cards 2 and 7GF. Two additional and 
unexplained changes were made: the blank card 
was changed from white to gray, and Card 10 
was dropped so that the complete series consists 
of 19 instead of 20 cards. The remaining cards 
(11, 12BG, 14, 15, 17GF, 19 and 20) are un- 
changed. The manual for the Thompson modi- 
fication follows Murray’s manual very closely, 
except for the omission of the section on analy- 
sis and interpretation of the stories. 

The T-TAT differs significantly from other 
modifications designed for studies of culture- 
personality interaction,’ in which the pictures 
are constructed to be appropriate to the group 
under investigation, not only in terms of racial 
characteristics of the figures portrayed, but also 
in features characteristic of the culture, includ- 
ing clothing, activities, distinctive objects, style 
of buildings, and so on. Henry? has demon- 
strated that such materials yield records permit- 
ting exploration of the “idiosyncratic compo- 
nent” of personality as well as providing data 
on the communal and role components. 

The consensus in the literature is that the 
T-TAT may be useful in exploring racial atti- 
tudes and stereotypes in both Negro and white 
subjects. However, Thompson’s contention that 
the T-TAT is better than the standard TAT for 
the clinical evaluation of individual Negroes 
has been challenged by other authors. 

Thompson bases his claim for the superiority 
of the T-TAT upon a study (2) undertaken 
with 26 southern male Negro college students, 
who produced significantly longer protocols to 
10 modified cards than they did to the equivalent 
cards of the standard version. From this and 
from qualitative data he concludes that the mod- 
ified TAT facilitates identification and em- 
pathy in Negro subjects. Other studies with 
northern Negroes (4), predominantly southern 
Negroes (7) and white subjects (4, 7, 8) failed 
to demonstrate significant differences between 
the T-TAT and standard TAT with respect to 


1 Henry, WiLLIAM E. Chap. 8, “The Thematic Apperception 
Technique in the Study of Group and Cultural Problems," pp. 
230-78. In An Introduction to Projective Techniques. Edited 
by Harold H. Anderson and Gladys L. Anderson. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xxiv, 720. * 
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length of stories. No significant differences 
were found for "idea count" (5) or for 12 
measures of ego defensiveness (7). Subjective 
reports (7) indicated that Negroes could iden- 
tify with TAT and T-TAT figures whereas 
white subjects thought of the T-TAT figures 
as Negroes rather than “people in general.” 

Qualitative differences between the stories 
evoked by the T-TAT and standard TAT cards 
were noted by several authors (3, 5, 8) but 
these were not considered to indicate increased 
empathy for figures with racial characteristics 
similar to those of the subject. Riess, Schwartz, 
and Cottingham (4) claim that Negroes in our 
culture, unaccustomed to seeing Negroes por- 
trayed in pictures, become self-conscious about 
their racial status, and that this tends to defeat 
the basic purpose of the projective method, and 
highlights social distance and racial stereotypes. 
Korchin, Mitchell, and Meltzoff (3) view the 
changed figures of the T-TAT as representing 
an undesirable reduction in ambiguity, which 
evokes attitudes toward Negro problems rather 
than eliciting idiosyncratic material. 

Length of story seems obviously inadequate 
as the major criterion of the adequacy of a 
protocol for clinical evaluation. Qualitative dif- 
ferences between T-TAT and TAT produc- 
tions have not been systematically studied. In 
the absence of studies comparing the relative 
thematic yield of the two versions of the test for 
Negro groups, similar to Mussen’s study * using 
the standard TAT to compare white and Negro 
groups, it seems premature to conclude either 
that the Thompson modification is superior to 
the standard TAT for all Negroes or that it is a 
"bastardization of the projective techniques" 

Jv 
ene deciding whether to use the T-TAT 
or the standard version, the clinician may wish 
to judge whether the Negro subject in question 
has so little sense of social distance that the 
standard version may be preferable or whether 
he is sufficiently removed from white groups 
that the T-TAT seems more promising. The 
clinician may also be influenced by the extent 
to which he believes that a reflection of the sub- 
ject’s racial attitudes will enrich the personality 
evaluation to be derived from the total battery 
of tests or possibly impoverish the evaluation 
by crowding out the information about needs 

2 Mussen, Paur H. “Differences Between the TAT Responses 


of Negro and White Boys.” J Consult Psychol 17:373-6 O 's3. 
(PA 28:5888) 


and press that he relies upon the TAT to pro- 
vide. 


See 4:138 (3 excerpts). 
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*The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test. 
Ages 10 and over; 1942-57; IBM; 1 form ('44) ; $15 
per 50 tests; $25 per set of scoring materials ['57] ; 
$4.50 per roo scoring sheets ('57); $10 per manual 
('57, see 5 below); postage extra; (30-60) minutes; 
Silvan S, Tomkins, Daniel Horn, and John B, Miner 
(manual); Springer Publishing Co., Inc. * 
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vestigation of the 
Publishing Co., Ine., 
Doxarp W. Fiske, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ilinois. 

This “abbreviated projective test” was de- 
signed to yield material with some of the rich- 
ness of the Thematic Apperception Test but 
with greater ease of administration and scoring. 
Each of the 25 items consists of three sketches. 
The subject is instructed to indicate the order 
for the three pictures “which makes the best 
sense” and to write one sentence for each pic- 
ture to tell the story. 

The intended function of the technique is not 
made explicit. There is a passing comment that 
it was “originally designed for purposes of se- 
lection and guidance of industrial personnel,” 
but later “redesigned for more general use.” 
However, the emphasis in the book implies that 
the authors are concerned with clinical diag- 
nosis, with case studies. The content of the pic- 
tures reflects the development of the procedure 
—14 of the 25 items portray a shop setting. The 
odd distribution over content areas does not 
clarify the problem of the appropriate utiliza- 
tion of the instrument. The authors indicate that 
they attempted to sample three areas: social 
orientation, optimism-pessimism, and level of 
functioning. 

The highly commendable and unique feature 
of this test’s development was its administra- 
tion to a representative “normal” sample (n = 
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1,500) of the United States population. A vo- 
cabulary test administered at the same time 
made it possible to publish norms for various 
groups identified by intelligence as well as by 
age, education, and other demographic charac- 
teristics. Hundreds of abnormals were also 
tested, but less representatively. 

Although the administration is simple, the 
scoring is exceedingly complex. It is based on a 
clinical rationale that diagnosis must be based 
on responses which are rare for the subject’s 
group, as determined by his age, IO, and educa- 
tion. Thus, the authors practically throw away 
all information contained in "common" re- 
sponses or patterns (occurring with frequencies 
greater than 5 per cent). They do, however, 
have conformity keys indicating popular ten- 
dencies, but these are "intended primarily for 
research purposes.” They also note that cross- 
cultural comparisons should be based on modal 
tendencies for groups. 

Hand scoring and interpretation are said to 
take only an hour, but scoring on an IBM ac- 
counting machine requires 20 minutes per sub- 
ject. At the time the normative study was con- 
‘ducted, the scoring of individual records was so 
cumbersome that group statistics are reported 
rather than frequency distributions of scores for 
individuals, 

Once the scoring of a single protocol has iden- 
tified the pertinent keys from the 655 specified 
patterns, the trained psychologist can proceed 
with an essentially clinical interpretation. If he 
wishes, he may use the subject’s qualitative sen- 
tences in this step. 

Tn spite of the enormous amount of work ex- 
pended on the PAT, adequate psychometric 
analyses have not been reported in the book 
which serves as manual. No alternate form is 
available and the authors dismiss as inappro- 
priate the investigation of internal consistency, 
although at one point they imply that the corre- 
lation between items is very low. 

Two studies of stability are reported, with 
three weeks and three years between adminis- 
trations: 33 and 45 per cent, respectively, of the 
responses changed on retest. The authors make 
the dubious interpretation that the test is sensi- 
tive to personality changes over a three-year 
period but fail to grasp the serious weakness 
implied by the large change over three weeks. 
(No data on changes in pattern are reported.) 

The authors note that over plates or items the 
smaller the modal response, the more frequently 
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such modal responses changed. Although they 
do not report data on this point, there is reason 
to expect that the more atypical a subject's re- 
sponse, the more likely itis to be changed.! Thus, 
the rare responses and the rare patterns are 
probably the least stable, But it is just these on 
which the authors base their scoring and inter- 
pretation! They are well aware of changes in a 
subject from day to day, but they make no pro- 
vision for distinguishing momentary tendencies 
from enduring dispositions. 

The manual is especially deficient on the prob- 
lem of validity. A few sentences are devoted to 
one study which found correlations with inde- 
pendently assessed personality characteristics 
that were in the expected directions but low and 
"too weak to be diagnostically useful." Perti- 
nent but not definitive evidence is presented in 
the patterns associated with each of the several 
abnormal groups. 

"The exposition in the book is not concise and 
clear. No sample protocols are presented. 

"This procedure is one of several recent in- 
novations which attempt to apply current knowl- 
edge and technical developments to personality 
assessment. While the work on norms is com- 
mendable, the technique has not been investi- 
gated sufficiently to justify its use for any pur- 
pose except methodological research. The use of 
ordered and objectively scored responses to ap- 
proach thematic material is a step in the right 
direction, but this study indicates the high cost 
of this method. 


Jonn W. GrrriNGrn, Field Representative, So- 
ciety for the Investigation of Human Ecology, 
Forest Hills, New York. 

The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement 
Test is an ingenious group projective person- 
ality test, adapted for machine scoring, utilizing 
simple social and work situations. The test con- ` 
sists of 25 plates, each containing three sketches 
which can be combined into a variety of se- 
quences or “a story that makes sense” by the 
subject. The subject is asked to arrange the 
three pictures and to write three sentences ex- 
plaining the selected sequence. It is the subject’s 
selection of one of a variety of possible se- 
quences that makes it possible to measure the 
projective nature of the test. Theoretically, the 
test is concerned with the personality or dynamic 
meaning revealed by the selection of sequence 

1 Fiske, Doxarp W, “ Constraints on Intra-Individual 
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rather than with the best, most common, or 
most conventional sorting. In fact, the empha- 
sis in the development of the keys has been on 
the rare response. 

Although the authors indicate that their in- 
spiration was the Thematic Apperception Test, 
their model was the Picture Arrangement sub- 
test of the Wechsler-Bellevue. Based on their 
observations that personality factors seemed to 
influence Picture Arrangement scores on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, they developed their series 
of highly structured interpersonal relationships 
mainly in work situations. Though the authors 
state that the test was originally designed for 
use with industrial personnel, it is not clear 
why, with the broadening of its use, the concen- 
tration on work situations rather than the rela- 
tively more versatile interpersonal situations 
used by the Wechsler-Bellevue has been re- 
tained. The book-manual presents a highly sys- 
tematic and orderly description of how the test 
was developed and how the 655 scoring patterns 
were derived. 

In evaluating the test as published, there only 
can be admiration for the care with which the 
standardization population was selected, the 
methods by which the keys were constructed, 
and the detail in which the mechanical results 
are reported. Some exception will undoubtedly 
be taken to the discussion of reliability because 
it is somewhat unique and certainly unconven- 
tional. The authors argue that some of the 
change noted in a test-retest situation must be 
attributable to personality changes over time, 
and that, if the test is sensitive to changes in 
personality, less stability would be expected 
over longer retest intervals. They have, how- 
ever, stated their case convincingly and, while 
the argument may be controversial, it certainly 
is not unscientific. 

The rationale for the test is presented in but 
21 pages of the 383-page book. These pages are 
filled with. provocative but tantalizing and at 
times highly elusive comments. To a very large 
extent, the average reader will finish the pre- 
sentation somewhat confused about what the 
test purports to measure. In spite of the fact 
that the test is claimed to be uncommitted to 
“any contemporary theory of personality," the 
composition and interpretation of the keys de- 
pends upon some typesof conceptual framework 
which is nowhere clearly explained. The pre- 
sentation of the descriptive terms for the keys, 
their definitions, and their relationship to one 


another does not show the same care and pre- 
cision that characterizes the material on the con- 
struction of the test. 

To a large extent the PAT is a well con- 
structed projective device whose meaning and 
purpose is obscure. Its immediate clinical ap- 
plication is limited, but as a research tool it has 
much implied promise. It is hoped that future 
research can contribute to transforming the test 
froma clever measuring device to a well rounded 
clinical instrument. 


Wayne H. Hortzman, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, and Associate Director, The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Inspired by the Thematic Apperception Test, 
the Picture Arrangement Test (PAT) was con- 
structed as an extension of the well known pic- 
ture arrangement method in the testing of in- 
telligence. The test is comprised of 25 plates, 
each containing three simple, cartoon-like draw- 
ings. The subject is instructed to indicate the 
order in which the three situations make the 
best sense and to write three brief sentences, 
one for each drawing, explaining the situation, 
The same central figure is depicted in every 
drawing, making it possible for the subject to 
project some of his own personality into the 
short story he formulates. The three drawings 
are shown at angles of 120 degrees to minimize 
spurious effects due to position and order of 
presentation. Use of standard test booklets and 
simple instructions makes it possiblé to admin- 
ister the PAT to any number of subjects at one 
time. 

The majority of the plates emphasize the 
work situation of a laborer in an industrial set- 
ting. Other drawings were chosen to obtain in- 
formation about social orientation, optimism- 
pessimism, and level of functioning with respect 
to the “relative strength of thinking, phantasy, 
affect, and behavior in the economy of the in- 
dividual.” Time for test administration is typi- 
cally one hour but may take as long as 10 hours 
in several sessions for some psychotic patients. 

One highly significant aspect of the PAT 
from a methodological point of view is the ex- 
tent to which its authors have developed an em- 
pirical system for scoring complex patterns of 
response. Numerous individuals have sung the 
praises of configural scoring, pattern analysis, 
or clinical-global treatment of information as 
opposed to the use of single isolated scores. But 
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few, if any, have achieved the degree of success 
in the actual employment of such pattern scor- 
ing as Tomkins and Miner, Of the almost in- 
finite number of permutations that are possible 
when all 25 plates are considered simultane- 
ously, only those combinations which seemed 
plausible for interpretive purposes on a priori 
grounds were examined empirically for fre- 
quency of occurrence in the normative sample. 
Wisely focusing upon the rare response pat- 
terns rather than hoping to find meaningful data 
in every response of every subject, Tomkins 
and his colleagues have painstakingly developed 
96 conformity keys, 559 content keys, and 12 
keys designed to detect undue effects of position 
or order. Special techniques have been devel- 
oped for efficient pattern scoring so that a given 
protocol can be hand scored by a clerk in about 
45 minutes, 

A second highly commendable feature of the 
PAT is the use of a representative nationwide 
sample of 1,500 subjects for the establishment 
of norms, Tomkins was fortunate in having the 
resources of the Gallup Poll for standardization 
of his test. His extensive norms for different 
ages, educational levels, and degrees of intelli- 
gence as measured by a short vocabulary test 
are probably the best that can be reasonably ob- 
tained and surpass by far the usual standard for 
projective techniques. In addition to the primary 
normative sample, data were obtained from 755 
abnormal subjects in 84 different clinics and 
mental hospitals. 

In spite of an elaborate, complex scoring sys- 
tem based on a well developed rationale and an 
adequate normative sample, the interpretation 
of an individual test record leaves much to be 
desired. Test-retest reliability is not high, nor 
are any studies cited that demonstrate the valid- 
ity of the PAT. 

Basic to the interpretation of the pattern 
norms is the assumption that the situation de- 
picted by the drawing placed last in sequence on 
any given plate is the significant one with re- 
spect to the’ respondent’s personality. For ex- 
ample, if the subject invariably ends his ar- 
rangement with the hero working when other 
endings might have been just as plausible, it is 
inferred that the subject has high general inter- 
est in work. While the content keys may seem 
reasonable enough on an a priori basis to merit 
serious consideration, interpretation of the PAT 
will remain largely speculative until further re- 
search is undertaken dealing with their validity 


with respect to the subject's personality. It is _ 
one thing to classify patterns of response ac- 
cording to the subject's preferences and quite 
another matter to draw valid inferences about 
his personality. 


Personnel & Guid J 36:289-90 D "57. Leon- 
ard D. Goodstein. This is a fascinating but 
frustrating book presenting a new standardised 
projective test of personality * contains a brief 
theoretical paper dealing with the rationale of 
projective personality tests in general and the 
PAT in particular, a long and extremely con- 
fusing description of the development and 
standardization of the PAT, a discussion of the 
techniques of administering and scoring the 
PAT, together with a presentation of the in- 
terpretative significance of the several PAT 
scores. * Norms are not only available for single 
plates but also for patterns or keys which are 
scored over several plates by means of special 
answer sheets and scoring templates. These pat- 
terns or keys are based upon the authors’ a 
priori interpretations of certain consistencies in 
theme from plate to plate; for example, the 
High General Work Interest Key (Pattern 
217) showing “a preference for physical work” 
is scored over 14 plates, involving 34 different 
arrangements. Depending upon the subject’s 
education, intelligence, and age (the three break- 
downs for the pattern norms), a score of 9 or 10 
on the High General Work Key would be re- 
garded as interpretable, that is given by less 
than five per cent of the normal standardization 
group. There is no data, unfortunately, on the 
responses of the pathological groups on these 
keys. This is an extremely frustrating book to 
read especially for the first time. The organiza- 
tion is very weak and quite confusing; there is 
detailed discussion of the significance of certain 
scores (pp. 83-93) before the techniques for 
obtaining the scores are explained. Nowhere 
is there a simple, straight-forward, organized 
description of the procedures and steps in- 
volved in administering, scoring, and inter- 
preting an individual PAT protocol. The tables 
are poorly labeled (especially those for the pat- 
tern norms), difficult to follow without a care- 
ful prior reading of the text, and inconsistent 
in the type of data presented (the plate norms 
are in percentages whilesthe pattern norms are 
in actual frequencies). Many of these problems 
could have been eliminated by careful editing. 
There is no discussion of the problem of the 
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validity, that is, the non-test behavioral corre- 
lates, of the PAT nor is any evidence on this 
point presented except for the data on the dif- 
ferences between the normal and patient re- 
sponse frequencies on each plate. Whether or 
not high or low scores on the High General 
Work Interest Key are related to occupational 
success or any other behavior index still re- 
mains a problem for empirical solution. It is the 
reviewer's hope that the difficulties and obscuri- 
ties of the text will not limit its use or that of 
the PAT. Here is a new and quite different ap- 
proach to projective personality assessment and 
one that may live up to the publisher's enthusi- 
astic statement that this is the beginning of "a 
new era of projective testing." 


[168] 
"The Toy World Test. Ages 2 and over; 1941-55; 
formerly called The World Test; individual; 1 form 
(49) ; 4 sets of test materials differing in number of 
pieces, materials used, and country where manufac- 
tured ; $75 per American set; $90 per American-French 
set ; $90 per German set ; $130 per French set ; $2 per 25 
record blanks (^55) ; $1.50 per manual ('49) ; postage 
extra; (20-45) minutes; Charlotte Buhler; distributed 
by Joyce B. Baisden, 4570 Mont Eagle Place, Los An- 
geles 41, Calif. * 
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Hated by Daniel. Brower and Lawrence E. Abt. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1952, T xi, 328, * 

17, Waar, CitAkLES, “The Effects of a Motor ue on 
Personality: III, The Effects on Certain Fantasies and Adjus- 
tive Wiese Child Develop 27:9-15 Mr 's6. * (PA 3t: 
3594. 


L. Joser Stone, Professor of Child Study, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

The Toy World Test, like most other projec- 
tive devices, can be considered a “test” only in 
a special sense. To the extent to which it per- 


mits or invites free expressive use of the mate- 
rials, i.e., invites projection, it defies standard- 
ization in the usual understanding of that term; 
to the extent that fixed classification and quasi- 
standardization is carried out, the special quali- 
ties of idiosyncratic personality portrayal inher- 
ent in projective methods may be sacrified. In- 
vestigators have stationed themselves at differ- 
ent points on the imaginary line that can be 
drawn between the horns of this dilemma. In 
the test itself the alternative emphases are evi- 
dent in the ways in which it has been handled 
by its originator, Lowenfeld, who does not call 
it a test, and by Buhler, whose approach is the 
subject of this review. A use of the same mate- 
rials that is comparable in many ways to Buhler's 
but follows a different approach to standardiza- 
tion and scoring is that of Bolgar and Fischer 
(7-9). 

The earliest version of the miniature toys 
used in the test is lost in antiquity. However, 
the first organized approach to a “world on the 
floor" is found in H. G. Wells’ Floor Games + 
in which there are descriptions and photographs 
of the elaborate miniature constructions like 
stage sets which he designed for (and with?) 
his children. 

Klein and other child analysts first used minia- 
ture toys for the purpose of eliciting fantasy as 
a substitute for the free associations which chil- 
dren could not be instructed to supply. This ap- 
proach was first systematized by Lowenfeld, 
who, like Klein, considers Lowenfeld's World 
Technique * to be primarily a psychotherapeutic 
instrument. Lowenfeld has published her find- 
ings with the procedure and her instructions for 
its systematic use; she has also circulated an 
unpublished revision for the use of American 
investigators in adapting the approach and ma- 
terials to the American scene in a cooperative 
investigation now under way, Somewhat differ- 
ent versions of the use of miniature toys have 
been worked out by Erikson * in his Dramatic 
Productions Test, Murphy * in her Miniature 
Life Toys, and others. 

Buhler observed the "world play" material 
in 1935 at Lowenfeld's Institute of Child Psy- 
chology in London and proposed a standardiza- 


1 Writs, H. G, Floor Games, London: F, Palmer, 1911. 

2 Lowenven, Mancaxrr, "The World Pictures of Children: 
A Method of Recording and Studying Them," Brit J Med Pay- 
chol 18:65-101 pt 1 '39. * (PA 13:3897) 1 

3 HoMnURGER [Exixsox], „Ent Configurations in Play: 
Clinical Notes.” Psychoanalytic Q )-214 "f. (PA 11:4564) 

4 Murruy, Lois BancLAv. Personality in Young Children: 
Vol. 1, Methods for the Study of Personality in ‘oung Chil- 
dren, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. xx, 424. 
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tion. The first effort along these lines was repre- 
sented by the Van Wylick dissertation * pub- 
lished in 1937 in Vienna under the direction of 
K. Wolft. In recent years Buhler has instigated 
or supervised a series of standardization studies. 
Her current prescribed set of materials, re- 
named the Toy World Test to distinguish it 
from her newly developed Picture World Test, 
consists of 160 or 300 wooden items, less elabo- 
rate, colorful, and varied than the Lowenfeld 
materials; she has departed from the use of 
sand and water which Lowenfeld considers es- 
sential. In Buhler’s approach the children use 
the toys on the floor or table. 

Buhler’s standardization, which has gone 
through several stages, now includes a fixed, re- 
producible form of the materials (produced by 
the Los Angeles Crippled Children’s Society) 
not subject to whims of toy manufacturers, 
standardized instructions and recording pro- 
cedures, and, most important of all, the inter- 
pretation of the results in terms of “signs.” In 
such an approach the projective requirements 
are met by permitting the child (or adult) to 
use the materials with considerable freedom 
(“Now you may play”), while the requirements 
of standardization are met by "'scoring"—which 
is to say, more accurately, sorting or classify- 
ing—various aspects of the completed produc- 
tions under the heading of several signs. First, 
the number of "elements" used (ie., kinds of 
toys, such as men, women, trees, and animals) 
are recorded; next, the presence of A-Signs 
(aggressions), CDR-Signs (distortions, includ- 
ing closed-in areas, disarrangements, and rigid 
arrangements), and S-Signs (symbolic arrange- 
ments in which important qualitative material 
is revealed), is judged and recorded. In addi- 
tion, although the manual, oddly enough, does 
not include the definition of E-Signs, it is ap- 
parent from the score sheet and from various 
published articles that this sign (empty, or rela- 
tively sparse and unpopulated worlds) is also 
intended as an important indicator. 

Briefly, A-Signs alone are said to indicate 
superficial and perhaps temporary problems; 
E-Signs may indicate retardation or various 
kinds of emotional disturbance; CDR-Signs 
are held to be “more significant symptoms of 
deep emotional disturbances....present in all psy- 
choneurosis and psychosis cases in children and 
adults." Of the latter, R-Signs are considered 


5 Van Wvricx, M. Die Welt des Kindes in seiner Darstel- 
lung: Vi x K, ete elt des Kindes in seiner Darstci 


the gravest: except with the very young and the 
mentally deficient, their use indicates obsessive 
compulsive trends, with deep anxiety. Beyond. 
the use of these standardized signs as descrip- 
tive entities, interpretation includes qualitative 
consideration of the subject's remarks and elab- 
oration in his play. 

In summarizing a series of studies carried out 
under her supervision, Buhler (6) compared 30 
normal (N) children, 117 problem (P) chil- 
dren, and 27 retarded (R) children in 174 Amer- 
ican and European cases. In comparing their 
productions, using the criterion of no symptoms 
(subvarieties of Signs) as against "symptoms," 
she found critical ratios of differences among 
the groups as follows: N and P, 3.58; N and 
R, 3.50; P and R, .70. A criterion of two or 
more symptoms increased the critical ratio for ' 
P and R to 1.99 but somewhat lowered the oth- 
ers. 

Lumry (6) examined four different groups 
of children of 25 each : normal, stuttering, with- 
drawing, and retarded. The mean numbers of 
symptoms in these four groups were .32, 2.32, 
2.52, and 2.52, respectively, leading to the con- 
clusion that "the frequency of appearance of 
symptoms is of clinical importance in differen- 
tiating the well adjusted child and the one who 
has certain psychological difficulties, but does 
not provide a quantitative basis for differential 
diagnosis." Certain symptoms were found to be 
particularly significant. For example, no normal 
child showed the symptom "no men and women," 
while this was found among 50 per cent of the 
children with psychological problems. 

These and related studies suggest that while 
the sign approach as used by Buhler and her 
coworkers is approaching the stage where con- 
siderable reliance may be placed on the quanti- 
tative “scoring,” it has not yet reached that 
point of statistical validation generally required 
of tests primarily quantitative in nature. It 
seems to the reviewer that one essential stage 
has been omitted in the attempt to make this 
projective material quantitatively manipulable. 
In none of the studies is there any evidence of 
the reliability of the scoring or of the clinical 
skill or training required to make these classi- 
ficatory judgments. Since the presence of even 
two "symptoms" may be important, the criteria 
for assigning a symptom score should be much ~ 
more precise if critical quantitative use is to be 
made of them. Their usefulness as clinical indi- 
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cators or signposts in the understanding of the 
individual child is, of course, another matter. 


[169] 
*The Travis Projective Pictures. Ages 4 and over; 
1949-57; revision of The Travis-Johnston Projective 
Test: For the Exploration of Parent-Child Relation- 
ships; 1 form ['57] ; directions sheet ['57] ; no data on 
reliability and. validity; no norms; $8.50 per set of 29 
pictures, postage extra; administration time not re- 
ported; [Lee E. Travis]; Griffin-Patterson Co, Inc. * 


REFERENCES 
1-3. See 4:142. 


4. Travis, Lez EDWARD, AND SUTHERLAND, LAVERNE DEEL, 
Chap. 2s, "Suggestions for Psychotherapy in Public School 
Speech Correction," pp. 805-31. In Handbook of Speech Path- 
ology. Edited by Lee Edward Travis. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 1957. Pp. vii, 1088. * 

Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN, Co-Principal Investi- 
gator, Central Research Unit, V.A. Center, Los 
Angeles, California. 

If a psychological test can be defined as con- 
sisting of a set of stimuli and, in addilion, hav- 
ing accrued to it some normative data, relia- 
bility data, and conceptual notions (all sub- 
sumed under the purview of some general 
personality theory), then the Travis Projective 
Pictures is not a test, nor does Travis make any 
attempt to indicate otherwise. The reviewer 
telephoned the author and asked him about his 
materials. He said that the pictures were simply 
a set of stimulus materials ; that there had never 
been a manual; that he had made no effort at 
norms or standards. He did indicate that the 
pictures had been given to around 150 school 
children and that the examiners “got some very 
fine responses." He stated that a number of 
speech correctionists—a field in which Travis 
has an international reputation—had “picked 
up" the materials and that the materials were 
being used mainly as an adjunct to speech thera- 
peutic processes. 

An interesting feature of the set of materials 
—which consist of freehand drawings of either 
one or two children and one or two adults “in 
various situations and relationships centering in 
some important and potentially troublesome 
areas of the socializing process of the child"— 
is that the pictures are focused around specific 
parent-child problem areas, such as punishment, 
hostility, parent-child rivalry, and toilet train- 
ing. This is consistent with current thinking in 
some thematic test circles about the special ad- 
vantages of using stimulus materials which 
focus on specific psychodynamic areas. The only 
reference to these materials appears in Travis' 
recent text on speech pathology (4). 


The suggestions for administration are quite 
flexible. Travis indicates : 


As a rule children respond well verbally to the pic- 
tures. They are instructed simply to tell a story about 
a picture. The speech therapist can make the situation 
a group or an individual one as time and circumstances 
warrant. Also, she can use a picture only, or she can 
present a picture while the child is doing something 
else, such as working with clay, playing with puppets, 
or playing a role in sociodrama. Although the cards 
are numbered, they need not necessarily be used in 
numerical order. The experienced therapist will choose 
the picture that fits best into the forward flowing 
process of therapy. 


Travis does well in calling his materials Travis 
Projective Pictures rather than a test. One can 
hardly argue with an author who presents a set 
of stimulus materials and makes no special 
claims for them. Caveat emptor. 


For a review by Robert R. Holt of the origi- 
nal edition, see 4:142. 


[170] 
*The Tree Test. Ages 9 and over; 1949-52; 1 form 
(^52) ; manual ('52, see 1 below) ; no data on reliability 
and validity ; 15.95 Sw. fr. ($4.50) per manual, postage 
extra; [5-10] minutes; Charles Koch; Hans Huber. * 
(U.S. distributor: Grune & Stratton, Inc.) 


REFERENCES 
1. Kocm, CuarLes, The Tree Test: The Tree-Drawing Test 
as an Aid in Psychodiagnosis. Berne, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 
1952. Pp. 87. * (PA 27: 3132) 
2. ToLom, ALEXANDER. “The Stability of Tree Drawings as 
Related to "Several, Rorschach Signs of Rigidity.” J Clin Psy- 
chol 13:162-4 Ap 's7. * (PA 32:2924) 


For related reviews, see B25r. 


[171] 
*Twitchell-Allen Three-Dimensional Personality 
Test. Ages 3 and over (sighted and sightless) ; 1948- 
58; formerly called Twitchell-Allen Three-Dimensional 
Apperception Test; 1 form ('48) ; revised manual 
(’58) ; revised record blank (58); $62 per set of test- 
ing materials, 50 recording blanks, and manual ; $2 per 
manual ; postage extra; (60) minutes; Doris Twitchell- 
Allen; C. H. Stoelting Co. * 
REFERENCES 

1. TWITCHELL-ALLEN, Doris, “A 3-Dimensional Apperception 

Test: A Sem Projective Technique.” Abstract. Am Psychol 
1-2 

E cx ‘Stim, Mt "An Examination of the Responses of 

a Group of Young Normal Female and a Group of Female 
Ps chotic Patients on the Three-Dimensional A Rperseption Test." 
J Clin Psychol 9:47-50 Ja '53. * (PA 27:79; 

3. FEIN, Lean GOLD, AND ALLEN, Dowie wineHELL, “Parts 
of Speech Ratio: A Maturational and Diagnostic Index to Per- 
Fonality: Function.” Psychol News! 9:162-6 '58. 


For a review by Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., 
see 4:143. 


[172] 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test. Ages 4 and over; 1938- 
46; commonly called Bender Gestalt Test; individual ; 
1 form (746) ; manual ('38, see 5 below) ; no data on 
reliability ; $1.10 per set of cards and directions for ad- 
ministering (46); $3.80 per manual; postpaid; [ro] 
minutes; Lauretta Bender; American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, Inc. * ($2 per pad of 50 scoring sheets 
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[51]; $7.25 per manual, The Bender-Gestalt Test 
(51) ; postage extra; Gerald R. Pascal and Barbara 
J. Suttell ; Grune & Stratton, Inc.) 


REFERENCES 
1-8. See 3:108. 
See 


4. 
Txvaerr. Chap. 6, “The Bender Gestalt Test 
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thesis, Catholic University of America (Washington, D.C.), 
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ds Harrenin, Stoney L, '' 


Study of the persons auo 
ture of the Prisoner in Hawaii" J Clin & Exp Psychopathol 
12:213-21 S ‘sr. * (PA 27:1331) 
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System for the Bender-Gestalt Test, Hastings, Minn.: Rolan 
M. Peck (Box 292) or Minneapolis, Minn.: Wentworth Quast 
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A.C.E.R. English Usage Tests. Ages 10-13.0; 1951; 
Form C [46] ; ; 2 parts: word usage, sentences ; 35. nes 
10 tests of either part; Is. per scoring key; 4s. 9d. 
manual ['50] ; 6s. 3d. per specimen set; postpaid withi iis 
Australia ; 30(40) minutes ; Australian Council for 
Educational Research. * 


J. A. Ricuarpson, Professor of Special Edu- 
cation, The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

Two aspects only of English usage are cov- 
ered by these tests—familiarity with certain 
basic rules of grammar and word usage (Part 1) 
and recognition of correct or most effective sen- 
tence structure (Part 2). No attempt is made to 
assess skill in the use of vocabulary or punctua- 
tion or skill in free expression in composition. 
These are at least equally important aspects of 
English usage. 

The two parts have limited value. The items 
of the first are classified under nine diagnostic 
categories. This part indicates the pupil’s recog- 
nition knowledge, not the extent to which he 
will actually use correct word and grammar 
forms in practice. Correlations of .48 and .74 
are given as evidence of the degree of corre- 
spondence between scores on this subtest and 
functional usage, the criterion being the school 
marks in formal grammar of two groups of 
sixth grade children. Quite apart from the fact 
that the criterion (as thus baldly stated) is in- 
adequate, no attempt is made to interpret, for 


the teacher for whose use the test is intended, 
the significance of the correlational figures. 

The same criticism is applicable to Part 2, 
Sentences, save that here the position is worse 
inasmuch as no indication at all is given of the 
correspondence between test success and effec- 
tive written or oral expression. The item type 
used in this subtest—selection of the correct or 
most effective sentence structure from four al- 
ternative sentences—suggests that such corre- 
spondence would be low. In the writer’s opinion, 
a much more effective test of knowledge of sen- 
tence structure is that used in the Schonell Diag- 
nostic English Tests in which the testee is re- 
quired himself to join given simple sentences 
together into a single complex sentence. 

It follows from what has been written that 
the statistical information given on the tests is 
in some respects most inadequate. There are no 
validity figures apart from the correlations men- 
tioned. One assumes that content validity is 
claimed from the manual statement ( regarding 
the word usage test) that the items chosen “are 
based mostly upon errors made in children’s 
speech and writing” and “have been shown by 
preliminary item analyses to discriminate be- 
tween children who use words and phrases cor- 
rectly and those who do not." However, no sup- 
porting figures are given. Content validity is 
not mentioned with respect to the sentence test. 
Test score stability is indicated by test-retest 
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correlations and probable errors for one grade 
level only ; no evidence is presented, nor is any 
available from the test constructors, on internal 
consistency. Although the subtests are both 
timed, there is no comment on the effects, if 
any, of the time limit on test performance. 

On the credit side, the English Usage Tests 
were standardized, with rigorous regard for ac- 
cepted sampling procedures, on 30,000 children 
from nearly 600 Australian schools. Maximum 
information is provided for the teacher with 
grade norms and age norms by sex for each 
Australian state in the form of scale scores and 
centile ranks. Interpretation of these statistics 
is adequate. Layout of tests and manuals is a 
model of clarity. 

Despite these commendable points, the tests 
appear to have only limited practical value. 
They attempt assessment of only two aspects 
of English usage, ignoring others at least as 
important. Even within their limited coverage, 
they indicate only the pupil's recognition knowl- 
edge, not necessarily the extent to which he 
himself uses the correct English forms in his 
writing, The teacher, wanting to assess the 
“English usage ability” of his class, should use 
these tests, if at all, with the greatest caution 
and with full appreciation of their limitations. 


[174] 

*American School Achievement Tests, Part 3, 
Language and Spelling. Grades 4-6, 7-9; 1041-58; 
2 scores: language, spelling; Forms D ('55), E (^56), 
F (57), G (58) ; Forms D, E, F are essentially the 
same as Forms A, B, C copyrighted 1941-43; 2 levels ; 
revised battery manuals (758); $2 per 25 tests; 356 
per specimen set of either level; postpaid; 32(45), 
37(47) minutes for Intermediate, Advanced Battery ; 
Willis E. Pratt and Robert V. Young; Public School 
Publishing Co. * 


M. A. Brrmer, Senior Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, Umiversity College, Ibadan, Ni- 
geria. 

At both the intermediate and advanced levels, 
separately timed subtests of language and spell- 
ing are presented. The language test is made up 
of five sections measuring usage, punctuation, 
capitalization, sentence recognition, and gram- 
mar; there are 65 items in all at the intermedi- 
ate level and 73 at the advanced. The authors 
state that they have deliberately restricted con- 
tent to the “tools of learning” because these are 
susceptible to objective testing and because 
their treatment is relatively constant through- 
out the country, and that they have drawn their 


material from research studies of common 
errors and from a large number of textbooks. 

It would seem that objectivity has been a less 
limiting factor in the choice of content than 
suitability for the multiple response form. It 
may be that the authors have confused the two 
things. Language usage is probably more influ- 
enced by the prompting offered by a choice of 
responses than most skills; and in these tests, 
where the majority of the items require a choice 
from two alternatives, the prompting is consid- | 
erable. The validity of this section as a measure 
of spontaneous usage is probably much lower 
than the representation of common errors sug- 
gests. Unprompted completion items are much 
more suitable for this purpose. Again, the use 
of the multiple choice form in the punctuation 
section, where the nature of the omitted punc- 
tuation has to be identified, removes the skill 
tested from the function involved in inserting 
the correct mark in a certain place. A small 
criticism here also is that the dots lining up the 
item with the answer are aligned with, and too 
close to, the period at the end of the sentence, 
possibly leading to confusion. 

The capitalization and sentence recognition 
items arouse little comment, except that 10 
items devoted to capitalization seem too much 
for a test of this length and that sentence recog- 
nition is more appropriately tested within con- 
tinuous prose than by discrete phrases and 
clauses as it is here. The grammar section is 
very liberally interpreted and depends more 
heavily upon comprehension than the authors 
recognise. The grammar is too formal and 
would be better tested as usage. Some of the 
items involve dubious solutions. In one case, 
the authors have confused the logical with the 
grammatical object, and their use of the word 
“predicate” to refer to the verb alone, and not 
to its extension, would be authoritatively chal- 
lenged. 

The spelling test is composed of 50 items in 
which three common misspellings are used as 
alternatives to the right answer. There is a con- 
siderable body of feeling amongst teachers, not 
altogether unjustified, against the use of wrong 
spellings in spelling tests. Certainly, for a child 
who uses a common misspelling and encounters 
it in a test situation where it appears in print, 
reinforcement of the error is not unlikely to 
occur. 

The evaluation of an attainment test intended 
for classroom use must take into account the 
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adequacy of its proposed function, as well as 
the effectiveness of the tasks chosen to serve 
that function. Insofar as the concern for objec- 
tivity has undesirably restricted the content of 
this test, the function proposed is inadequate. 
Within the restricted range of tasks determined 
by the authors’ limited interpretation of “ob- 
jectivity,” the representation of skills tested 
will suffice, though the proportionate contribu- 
tion of the various skills to the total score might 

. be challenged. Evidence in the manual of a close 
correspondence between results on this test and 
on other tests providing a more comprehensive 
range of English language tasks would go some 
way to moderate the criticism of the test’s lim- 
ited function. 

It seems rather a pity that, after taking con- 
siderable pains to establish content validity, the 
authors did not think it worthwhile to correlate 
the tests with others which depend less upon 
the multiple choice form of response. There 
seem grounds for supposing that the test's 
validity measured in this way would be lower 
than the content validity suggests. The authors 
claim that the tests may be used to furnish data 
for remedial programmes. The limited content 
and length of the language sections and the ab- 
sence of data or guidance on their diagnostic 
use suggests that teachers would be unwise to 
use these instruments for determining even gen- 
eral disabilities. 

For tests of this length employing multiple 
choice items without correction for chance scor- 
ing, the reliabilities assessed by intercorrelat- 
ing the various forms are substantial and ade- 
quate. This is probably attributable to the effec- 
tiveness of the distracting alternatives, since the 
authors do not report having analysed the items 
for internal consistency. 

The norms, professedly tentative, are based 
on too few cases for the age and grade ranges 
they are supposed to cover. They are based on 
median scores of children in the various grades 
and do not appear to have been adequately 
smoothed, so that, for example, in the norms 
for the advanced level, within the score range 
48 to 52 an increase of a single point of raw 
score is accorded between 2 and 4 months of 
age increase, and there is a reversal in the 
trend of change. While the practice of compar- 
ing a child’s performance with the performance 
of children of different ages and grades may 
still be acceptable to teachers, modern tests 


should attempt to provide alternative norms 
which are more precise in their information. 

As a rough guide to the relative level of the 
language and spelling skills of a group of chil- 
dren, these tests will appeal to teachers who 
are not too fastidious over administration. The 
experienced teacher will prefer tests in which 
the items correspond more closely to actual 
classroom skills, which can more justifiably 
claim to provide diagnostic information, and 
which do not sacrifice validity for quick scoring 
and easy administration. 


CLARENCE Derrick, Associate Professor of 
English and Humanities, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

There may be poorer tests than this one, and 
there certainly ought to be better ones. 

The test contains six parts: Correct Usage 
(20 items), Punctuation (ro items), Capitali- 
zation (10 items), Sentence Recognition (10 
items), Grammar (15 and 23 items), Spelling 
(50 items). It yields only two scores, however, 
one in language and one in spelling. 

Correct usage is tested by asking pupils to 
select the correct completion for a presented 
sentence, Example: “I hope your mother says 
that you....go. a) may, b) can." The items 
avoid most of the disputable points although 
the importance of the “may-can” and the “in- 
into" distinctions could be argued. Most of the 
errors are so gross that the test is more likely 
to be an indicator of incompetence than proof 
of competence. Since all but 3 of the 80 items 
in the correct usage sections of the four forms 
examined were 2-choice items and since there 
is no correction for guessing, scores are inflated 
by chance success. 

Punctuation is tested by having students indi- 
cate which punctuation mark (apostrophe, 
comma, period, quotation marks, question 
mark) is missing from the sentences presented. 
Since most of the items are not really 5-choice 
items, chance can again unduly affect scores. 
In the sentence “It is John’s ball,” for example, 
how many students would think a comma, an 
extra period, quotation marks, or a question 
mark were needed ? Since the capitalization sec- 
tion has a similar format, the criticism that not 
all the options really function again applies. 
Sentence recognition is tested by deciding 
whether a group of words is or is not a sentence 
—more 2-choice items. 

The grammar section requires familiarity 
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with grammatical terminology which may not 
be (should not be?) covered in a course of 
study for the fourth or fifth grade. Item 52 in 
Advanced Form E is surprising: “Which sen- 
tence is the topic sentence, that is, tells what 
the paragraph is about? a) one b) two c) four 
d) five." The examinee looks in vain for any 
paragraph to which the item might be referring 
and, not finding any, is understandably con- 
fused. Finally it dawns on him that there is an 
assumption (erroneous) that a topic sentence is 
necessarily the first sentence! 

Spelling is tested with completion-type items 
with variant spellings. Example: “She....he 
would go. a) siad b) said c) saed d) sead." 
It would be interesting to check item analyses 
to discover how many of these variants are ac- 
tually functioning. (According to Gates’ List 
of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words, the 
most common misspelling of "said" is ‘‘sed.”) 

The test makes use of a carbon, self-scoring 
technique that reduces the labor of scoring and 
is intriguing to pupils. It has, however, some 
limitations. For one, if the pupil does not mark 
heavily enough, the scorer may have to mark 
the test over so that the responses can be deter- 
mined. For another, the test cannot be reused. 

Like the test, the Teacher's Manual is inade- 
quate. The manual informs the user that these 
tests *do not purport to be diagnostic tests," but 
three sentences later explains that from the re- 
sults obtained on each part of the tests it is 
possible “to determine the general disabilities 
which each pupil may have." Too frequently 
essential data are missing. Specifically what 
techniques were used to compute reliability ? 
What is meant by “checking” the original norms 
data against scores of 3,589 pupils in 44 school 
districts in 17 states and Canada? What 
schools? How checked ? 

In presenting evidence regarding the curricu- 
lar validity of the test, the manual explains that 
the content is based on analyses of five texts, 
some state courses of study, and some research 
studies. The texts are of 1950 vintage, but the 
research studies are dated 1930, 1935, and 1938. 
Linguists have done a good deal of talking and 
writing since the 1930's. 

From reading the manual, the reviewer gets 
the impression that the battery of which this 
test is a part was developed for a specific re- 
gion (Erie County, Pennsylvania), and subse- 

i1Grzs, ARTHUR I, A List of Spelling Dificulties in 3876 


Words. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 166. 


quently the norms were modified in some unex- 
plained way. Because data are lacking, test 
users would be justified in questioning the 
meaning of the norms. The norms table trans- 
lates uncorrected raw scores into grade and age 
norms. Test users who do not know the limi- 
tations of these kinds of norms should read 
Flanagan’s discussion of grade and age equiva- 
lents in Educational Measurement.? 

On all counts, the language usage test of the 
American School Achievement Tests is hardly 
adequate. Use it if you must; but, if you have 
an option, search for a test without the limita- 
tions of this one. 


For reviews by J. Raymond Gerberich and 
Virgil E. Herrick of the complete battery, see 
1; for a review by Ralph C. Preston of an ear- 
lier edition, see 4:1; for reviews by Walter W. 
Cook and Gordon N. Mackenzie (with Glen 
Hass), see 3:1. 
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*Barrett-Ryan English Test. Grades 7-13; 1926-57 ; 
Forms 1 (56), 2 (56), 3 (29), 4 (40), 5 (44), 6 
(44), 1946, 1048, 1054 ['55], 1055 ('56); revised 
manual (56); norms: Forms 1 ['57], 2 ['57], 1946 
[46], 1948 [’48], 1954 [56], 1055 [^57] ; no data on re- 
liability for Forms 1, 2, 1946, 1948, 1954, 1955; $1.40 
per 25 tests, postage extra; 50€ per specimen set, post- 
paid; 50(55) minutes; E. R. Barrett, Teresa M. Ryan, 
M. W. Sanders (1, 2, 1955), H. E. Schrammel (1946, 
1948, 1954, manual), and E. R. Wood (manual) ; Bu- 
reau of Educational Measurements. * 


REFERENCE 

1. ANDERSON, Mary R., AND SrEGMAN, Erwin J. “Predictors 

of Freshman Achievement at Fort Hays Kansas State College." 
Ed & Psychol Meas 14:722-3 w ’54. * (PA 29:7952) 
J. Raymonp GERBERICH, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, and Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 

Ten forms of this English test are now in 
print. The earliest four forms were designed for 
use in grades 7-12 and college, but grades 7 
and 8 are not listed in the specifications for any 
of the six later forms and a further cutback 
to eliminate the college level is embodied in the 
1955 and 1956 forms. “College” presumably 
was intended to apply only to freshmen, inas- 
much as the norm tables do not provide for any 
higher levels. 

Five purposes are listed for the tests : to clas- 
sify students into sections, to discover weak- 
nesses of individual students, to standardize 
work, to measure achievement, and to motivate 

2 Lixpouiss, E. F,, Error. Educational Measurement. Wash- 


ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1951. Pp. xix, 
819. 
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learning. Later in the manual, five uses, by 
implication based on the purposes previously 
stated, are enumerated. Uses included here but 
not anticipated in the purposes are: checking 
the efficiency of instruction, assigning school 
marks, and analyzing class weaknesses. It seems 
clear to the reviewer that uses should reflect 
purposes to a much greater degree than is ap- 
parent here. The lack of more coherence seems 
to evidence a rather traditional conception of 
test purposes and perhaps less than optimum 
care in phrasing important ideas. 

Brief comments are made about content 
validity and some evidence is given on concur- 
rent and predictive validity in the manual. Con- 
tent validity is dealt with in one 3-line para- 
graph that merely lists sources of content em- 
ployed and judgments sought—content of 
“leading textbooks and courses of study" and 
criticisms from "teachers and supervisors on 
earlier editions of the test." Correlation co- 
efficients of .70 with an unspecified "battery of 
entrance tests" and of .58 and .59 with results 
from two specified intelligence tests furnish 
evidence on concurrent validity. Correlation 
coefficients of .66, .55, and .50 with three meas- 
ures of subsequent scholastic success are pre- 
sented as evidence of predictive validity. No 
mention is made of when these correlational 
data were obtained, of the age or grade groups 
on which they were based, or of the meaning, 
in either the statistical or the practical sense, of 
the coefficients. Only three short paragraphs of 
the manual are devoted to this most important 
characteristic of a good examination. 

Split-half and alternate form reliabilities are 
reported. Split-half coefficients, listed as falling 
in the .80 to .89 range and seemingly not 
stepped up by use of the Spearman-Brown 
formula, were obtained "before the final equat- 
ing of the different forms." Intercorrelations 
among Forms 1, 2, and 3 are reported as rang- 
ing from .76 to .85, whereas the sole reference 
to equivalence of other forms is found in the 
statement that coefficients range from .88 to 
.96. The latter is almost incredibly high. That 
these "other forms" are not very recently pub- 
lished seems probable, inasmuch as an earlier 
4-page undated manual listing norms for Forms 
I to 3, all published originally during or before 
1929, carries precisely the same statement. 

lt seems apparent that the 7-line statement 
about reliability is extremely inadequate. Pupil 
samples used in obtaining the data are not char- 
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acterized by any indications of size, range ‘of 
talent, geographical representation, testing 
dates, or, except for editions in print by 1929, 
forms of the test. Nor is any information given 
about the central tendency and variability: of 
scores for these samples. i 

The 2-column format of the test booklets is 
uniformly poor, if one accepts as a norm the 
format of tests put out by the 10 or so compa- 
nies publishing such instruments most widely. 
The type font is small, probably 9-point, and 
not easily read ; in many instances the bold face 
type used to identify options is hardly distin- 
guishable from the regular roman type. Mate- 
rial is frequently set without adequate leading 
between lines. Spacing is irregular and seem- 
ingly without pattern. 

In printing the scoring keys, no attention 
was given to the vertical spacing of items in 
groups, so the scorer must vary the vertical 
positioning of strip keys from page to page and 
even from column to column instead of being 
able to align top edges of keys and test folders 
uniformly. 

The various test forms seem to have similari- 
ties not much greater than chance in such mat- 
ters of form and style as headings, examples, 
and even directions to the pupils. For example, 
the first part of the test is introduced in six 
different ways in the first six of the current 
forms. Examples, or sample items, also seem 
to be used according to whim rather than de- 
sign. Forms 4 and 5 do not employ any exam- 
ples, to represent one extreme. Form 3, nearest 
to the opposite extreme, presents examples for 
all parts and for all sections except one. The 
other forms take varying intermediate positions 
on this characteristic. Copyright dates also are 
not uniformly treated. 

Circumlocutions, ambiguities, and even gram- 
matical errors seem to be common in the direc- 
tions to pupils. In the directions for Part 3, 
Form 1946, for example, pupils are instructed 
under certain circumstances to place “a ‘11’ in 
the parenthesis.” Almost without exception, 
the word “parenthesis” is used to represent the 
pair of curved lines. A further example is that 
directions for the second item of each pair in 
Part 2, Form 1955, seem to ask the pupil to 
indicate the wrong reason for a grammatical 
error he noted in the preceding item. 

Two generalizations about the parts and sec- 
tions of these test forms seem to be well 
founded. First, there is no pattern, no guiding 
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principle, no coherence observable when the 
various forms are compared one with another. 
Second, there is no trend, no directional tend- 
ency, no transition away from or toward any 
type of content or testing technic observable 
when the forms are considered in their chrono- 
logical sequence. In well standardized tests that 
occur in a sequence, especially when a sequence 
in a dynamic area has endured for a period of 
years, one might expect to find a pattern modi- 
fied over a period of time by a trend. 

"Three item varieties seem to be most widely 
used: a plus-minus version of the basic alter- 
nate response type, a multiple choice variety 
with either three or four options, and a classi- 
fication type of matching exercise. Form 3 uses 
only the plus-minus item, whereas Forms 1946 
and 1948 discard it entirely in favor of multi- 
ple choice and matching varieties. Most of the 
other forms combine two or even all three of 
these types. 

Although many of the test parts employ these 
item varieties in their simplest or basic form, 
some test parts present situations in which two 
related items appear in sequence. In one type of 
part dealing with a combination of functional 
and formal grammar, where the first of two 
plus-minus items is on usage and the second is 
on grammar controling the usage, it seems 
rather strange to find that two negative answers 
can be expected on occasion to occur together, 
ie, to find that the pupil is expected to indi- 
cate that the grammatical rule stated does not 
apply to an error observed. Somewhat similarly, 
another type of part on grammar combines by 
pairs a plus-minus item on correct usage and a 
3-option multiple choice item on formal gram- 
mar controlling the usage. A third variation of 
this type of pattern combines two 3-option mul- 
tiple choice items, one on usage and one on 
formal grammar, in a sequence or related pair. 
In Part 2 of Form 1946, the second item in 
each of three pairs contains an irrefutable, logi- 
cal clue to the answer, although the clue leads 
to the right answer only if the right answer was 
given for the preceding usage item. Less defi- 
nite clues, again misleading in some instances, 
appear in some other pairs of items. 

Functional and formal grammar occur to- 
gether in some test parts, as in several illustra- 
tions above, and separately in others. The dis- 
tinctly formal grammar loading varies from 
around one fourth of the total scoring points in 
Forms 1-2 and 3-6 to more than 40 per cent in 


Forms 1946 and 1948. The formal grammar 
items cover identification of predicate adjec- 
tives used as subjective complements, infinitive 
phrases, participial phrases, and present per- 
fect passive tenses, as well as the less technical 
issues involving number, person, and parts of 
speech. 

Form 1946 differs significantly from all other 
forms in having 160 items whereas a total of 
150 items is otherwise standard. The last 20 
items of Form 1946, with one exception, re- 
quire two answers each. Scoring instructions 
specify one half point for each correct answer, 
ignoring the need for variation from this pat- 
tern for the one item and failing to specify 
what should be done with fractional scores. 
The front of each booklet lists the possible 
score of 150 on one line (160 for Form 1946), 
provides a space for the "number wrong and 
omitted" on a second line, and provides a space 
for “FINAL SCORE” on the third line. The 
implication seems to be that omissions and 
wrong answers should enter into the scor- 
ing. However, it appears that the "FINAL 
SCORE,” or total number of correct answers, 
is to be obtained in the scoring process, so in- 
correct answers and omissions are incidental or 
else are used only by the careful scorer of his 
own volition in checking for accuracy. 

Two tables are presented in the manual for 
the conversion of raw scores to percentile ranks 
for each grade from 7 through r3. Although 
the norms are reported to “be based on the 
scores made by 196,097 students in a large num- 
ber of schools located in all parts of the coun- 
try," the total number accounted for in the one 
table where subtotals are listed is only 195,997. 
The discrepancy of 100, not in itself of much 
consequence, was apparently carried forward 
from what appears to be the first, and perhaps 
the only other, edition of the manual, which the 
reviewer found in his files. The 1929 norms re- 
ported in the first manual were based on 
“143,633 scores made by students in the two 
previous years" and shown as 143,533 by sub- 
totals, whereas the 1956 edition norms are 
based on these same data plus 53,464 scores of 
high school pupils in 1939 and 1940 and of col- 
lege freshmen from 1937 to 1941. 

The older edition of the manual reports end- 
of-year norms for 5,126 and 5,325 pupils from 
grades 7 and 8 respectively and shows medians 
of 81.3 and 86.5 for the two grades in that 
order. The 1956 manual bases its comparable 
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norms for these two grades on precisely the 
same number of cases, but shows medians of 
87 and 9r respectively. Furthermore, compara- 
ble scores for the roth percentile are from 4 to 
5 points higher in the 1956 manual than in the 
earlier version and approximately the same de- 
gree of discrepancy appears at the goth per- 
centile, Similar discrepancies in medians occur 
for all of the other grades, but the inclusion in 
the 1956 norms of the additional 53,464 scores 
mentioned above makes further direct compari- 
sons impossible, 

The 1956 manual reports that end-of-year 
norms and midyear norms are based on the 
196,097 scores referred to above. The sole ex- 
planation of how this was accomplished is 
found in the statement that midyear norms were 
“statistically computed” from end-of-year data. 

Some form of derived score customarily 
stands between raw scores and percentile ranks 
when scores on several parallel forms of a test 
are given comparability in the standardization 
process. A crude alternative for standardized 
tests would be to compute percentile ranks 
separately for the several forms by the use of 
essentially comparable normative groups. When 
the inconsistencies in norms noted above are 
viewed in the light of the attempt in these tests 
to give comparable meaning to raw scores, the 
reviewer cannot but feel that the norms are, 
and indeed must be, quite unreliable. The situa- 
tion is not unlike that in which a teacher at- 
tempts to assign equivalent meaning to a pass- 
ing mark of, say, 70, and also to every other 
percentage mark from 1 to 100, on several dif- 
ferent tests. 

Several interesting and rather puzzling ques- 
tions may be raised in brief summary. Are 
norms based on pupil scores from testing done 
during 1927-29 and 1937-41 likely to be re- 
liable in 1958? Are coefficients of equivalency 
as high as .88 to .96 more likely to be the result 
of a very highly consistent series of short, 
parallel tests than of a wide range of talent in 
the pupil samples on which they are based? Are 
test forms having wide variations in content 
and types of items and exercises likely to result 
in raw scores that are comparable? It seems to 
the reviewer that a negative answer to each of 
these questions must be given. He is forced to 
conclude, therefore, that these English tests do 
not stand up well under the careful scrutiny 
that modern standards of test construction de- 
mand. 


[176] 
*Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test, New 
Edition. Grades 9-13; 1938-54; 6 scores: grammar, 
sentence, punctuation, vocabulary, pronunciation, total; 
IBM; Forms DM, EM ('54) ; manual ('54) ; no data 
on reliability for grade 9 and part scores; $3.50 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; $1.70 per 
35 IBM answer sheets ; postage extra ; 35¢ per specimen 
set, TORIS 60(70) minutes; E. R. Barrett, Teresa 
M. Ryan, and H. E. Schrammel; World Book Co, * 


REFERENCE 
1, Martin, Ricwaxp Ratrn, An Investigation of the Effec- 


tiveness of an Entrance Test Battery for Predicting Success in 
Law School. Doctor's thesis, Temple University (Philadelphia, 
Pa.), 1954. (DA 16:575) 

Leonaro S. Ferpr, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa, 

According to the manual, this test was de- 
signed to survey student proficiency in the es- 
sential mechanics of English, to diagnose de- 
ficiencies in this area, and to facilitate grouping 
and placement in high school and college classes. 
There is little factual evidence made available 
to the user to demonstrate that the test per- 
forms any of these functions with greater va- 
lidity than a reasonably good teacher-made ex- 
amination. 

In defense of test content the authors state 
that items are based on the “common content 
of leading textbooks and courses of study.” 
How many and which ones is not specified. 
Criticisms by teachers and supervisors of earlier 
editions of the test were considered, as was a 
study of student errors. No bibliographic refer- 
ence is made to this study, however; hence its 
adequacy must be accepted on faith. The au- 
thors do not indicate that they consulted pub- 
lished research on the nature and frequency of 
student errors in written language. Thus the 
manual contains no factual evidence which 
would allow the potential user to evaluate the 
appropriateness of content. 

Usefulness as a placement instrument can be 
claimed for any achievement test. What is re- 
quired to support this claim is evidence that the 
instructional program is facilitated by assign- 
ment on this basis. Even more important, the 
user needs evidence that placement of students 
on the basis of test scores is more fruitful than 
placement on the basis of previous grades in 
English or some other inexpensive alternative. 
No such evidence is presented in the manual. 

The claims of diagnostic potential are also 
without proof, and careful analysis of the test 
itself does not support such claims. Language 
mechanics—correct spelling, proper punctua- 
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tion, appropriate capitalization, and proper 
choice of word forms—is a heterogeneous body 
of skills, and the mastery of one will not in- 
crease the student’s mastery of another. For 
effective diagnosis, a number of items must be 
included on each type of problem situation. The 
one item on agreement of a pronoun with its 
antecedent and the two items on the hyphen are 
obvious examples of coverage inadequate for 
individual diagnosis, The publisher should have 
specifically warned against such use rather than 
encouraged it. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the test includes 
far too many items (67) on the academic as- 
pects of language—identification of parts of 
speech and parts of sentences and specification 
of the rules governing various situations—and 
too few items (52) involving functional me- 
chanics. The latter group includes no items on 
capitalization and spelling. Surely many teach- 
ers would have sacrificed willingly the vocabu- 
lary and pronunciation items for a greater num- 
ber of items involving common problems of 
written expression. 

A number of criticisms may be leveled at the 
reporting of the reliability data in the manual. 
Most serious, perhaps, is the absence of relia- 
bility estimates for grade 9 total score and for 
the various subtests at all levels. Since differ- 
ential interpretations and diagnoses from sub- 
test scores are clearly encouraged, this over- 
sight is to be deplored. Even the estimates of 
total score reliability (.85 to .95 for a single 
grade) are of little value, since the groups on 
which the estimates are based are not described. 
The wide fluctuations in the numbers of cases 
(42 to 257) suggest the subjects were not ran- 
domly chosen from the standardization groups. 

Midyear percentile ranks for subtest and 
total scores are separately tabled for each of 
grades 9-13. Except for these norms and be- 
ginning-of-year norms for college freshmen, 
percentile ranks for all other testing dates must 
be interpolated by the user. This might repre- 
sent a considerable inconvenience for the high 
school principal who wished to administer the 
test at the beginning of the year for placement 
purposes or for the classroom teacher who 
wished to test both at the beginning and the 
end of the year to measure growth. Unfortu- 
nately, even the meaningfulness of the midyear 
norms may be seriously questioned, since only 
the vaguest of descriptions is given of the 
norms groups. While the number of cases is 


impressive (32,641 high school students), test 
users should be wary of “national” norms that 
are based on samples drawn from “a large area 
of the country.” 

In summary, this reviewer does not regard 
this instrument as a good test of proficiency in 
English mechanics. The user is required to ac- 
cept it more on faith than on evidence, and 
faith is not a trustworthy criterion for test se- 
lection. 


CLEVELAND A, Tuomas, Principal, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Although this test seems as useful as most 
objective tests in the field of English, certain 
weaknesses must be noted. In the first place, 
although Test 1 is called functional grammar, 
many teachers would not agree that it is based 
on functional grammar but rather on the famil- 
iar formal grammar. It will, therefore, test 
knowledge of grammar in a vacuum, that is, in 
a way not necessarily related to speech and 
writing. This relationship has been constantly 
demonstrated by studies of the connection be- 
tween the study of formal grammar and skill 
in speech and writing. Similarly, the subtest on 
the sentence is actually a test of the grammar 
of the sentence. There is no effort to test the 
student’s skill in the construction of sentences. 
The punctuation test seems to be a reasonable 
selection of the conventions of punctuation. In 
the vocabulary items, the authors have avoided 
the usual trap of asking for synonyms when 
exact synonyms do not exist. However, there is 
no indication of the bases for the selection of 
the words included, so that just how much of 
a test of vocabulary this subtest actually is re- 
mains doubtful. The items on pronunciation 
represent an ingenious method of getting as 
close to pronunciation as is probably possible 
in an objective test. But it seems dubious, at 
least to this reviewer, that demonstration of 
knowledge of syllabication and accent place- 
ment necessarily indicates correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

In summary, this reviewer would urge the 
inclusion of work in sentence construction and 
items of appropriateness similar to those de- 
veloped in the English achievement test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board in order 
to gain some measure not only of knowledge 
of the mechanics of English, but also of skill in 
their use. It also seems regrettable that the full 
contexts used in previous editions of the test 
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(in which the items were based on several se- 
lections of paragraph length) have been de- 
serted. A fuller context for some items in the 
present test would be more desirable. In gen- 
eral, it seems likely that this test will appeal 
more to those who teach formal grammar as a 
separate subject than to those whose interest is 
in whether students can speak and write credit- 
ably. Even the former type of teacher may have 
difficulty, however, because she will not be able 
to use with real reliability anything except the 
total score. Since only the total score is relia- 
ble, the test does not lend itself to use with the 
part scores. In spite of the objections noted 
above, the test will probably give as good an 
overall measure of the mechanics of English as 
other tests. 


For reviews by G. Frederic Kuder, Robert 
C. Pooley, and Charles Swain Thomas of the 
original edition, see 40:1267. 


[177] 
*California Language Test, 1957 Edition. Grades 
1-2, 3-45, 4-6, 7-9, 0-14; 1933-58; previous edition 
(see 4:151) still available; subtest of the California 
Achievement Tests; 4 scores: mechanics of English, 
spelling, total, handwriting; IBM for grades 4-14; 5 
levels; battery manual ('57) for each level; technical 
report ['58]; separate answer sheets may be used in 
grades 4-14; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet; 7¢ per Scoreze 
answer ; 20€ per hand scoring stencil; 104 per 
survey data sheet ('52) ; postage extra; soé per: speci- 
men set of any one level, postpaid; Ernest W. Tiegs 
and Willis W. Clark ; California Test Bureau. * 
@) LOWER PRIMARY. Grades 1-2; Forms W (’57), X 
(^57) ; $2.10 per 35 tests; (27-40) minutes. 
b) UPPER PRIMARY. Grades 3-4.5; Forms W ('57), X 
(C57) ; $2.45 per 35 tests; 30(40) minutes. 
€) ELEMENTARY. Grades 4-6; IBM; Forms W ('s7), 
X (57), Y (57), Z (57) ; $2.80 per 35 tests; 20€ per 
ie scoring stencil; 38(50) minutes. 
d) JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL. Grades 7-9; IBM; Forms W 
C57), X (57), Y C37), Z (57) ; $280 per 35 tests; 
60€ per machine scoring stencil; 30(40) minutes, 
€) ADVANCED. Grades 9-14; IBM; Forms W (57), X 
(57), Y (57); $2.80 per 35 tests; 406 per machine 
scoring stencil ; 36(50) minutes. 
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Constance M. McCurroucn, Professor of 
Education, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

This is a survey test with considerable em- 
phasis upon diagnostic uses of the pupils’ re- 
sponses. A “Diagnostic Profile” on the back of 
each pupil’s booklet provides a graphic picture 


of his attainments and, by means of shaded 
areas, the location of scores typical of pupils a 
grade below or a grade above him. In the ex- 
aminer's manual, a "Diagnostic Analysis of 
Learning Difficulties" classifies the errors and 
lists the test items which deal with particular 
areas. 

The 56-page manual has been done with im- 
pressive care and detail. The novice is guided in 
the meaning of tables and scores as well as be: 
ing given careful directions for administering 
the tests. In addition to data on reliability and 
norms, the concept of “anticipated achievement 
grade placement" is presented. This is defined 
as the "norm performance of a nation-wide 
sample of students in the same school grade 
and having comparable chronological age and 
mental ability characteristics." Graphs present 
separately the curves for mechanics of English 
and spelling scores for children in different 
grades whose IQ’s vary from 8o to 135. While 
this seems very significant for use in subjects 
which are largely developed in school, it seems 
rather misleading to present such a means of 
interpretation for the mechanics of English 
score when word usage is included in the score. 
Considering the wide variations of knowledge 
of good usage with which children come to 
school, the little that intelligence has to do 
with it, the little that teachers have to do for 
some children and the much they have to do 
for others, and the importance of ear training 
(indeed, parrotting), the presence of word 
usage in the score makes such a chart an inter- 
esting statistical feat rather than anything of 
value to the teacher of usage. (My parakeet 
uses good English and learns fast—and lias 
only a bird brain.) : 

The 1957 Technical Report on the California 
Achievement Tests is as good as an elementary 
course in test construction and standardization. 
It describes in detail the way in which the tests 
were standardized, how the results were treated, 
and why certain methods were used. 

The batteries for the first four grades are 
introduced as “games,” giving a cheerful slant 
to an old form of torture. The authors wisely 
have the teacher read aloud the sentences in the 
lower primary tests, so that the reading diffi- 
cülty is minimized or removed. The vocabulaty 
of the tests is well controlled, but, as every 
teacher knows, there are always some children 
who cannot read the test of their grade level 
even though it is relatively easy. For such chil- 
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dren, the teacher might well read or have an- 
other pupil read aloud the passages of the 
higher test batteries, or administer a test for a 
lower grade. Otherwise, the test will be a read- 
ing test instead of a language test. 

The mechanics tests present successive sen- 
tences, sometimes in a running text, with num- 
bers over certain words or at crucial points. One 
response (right or wrong or multiple choice) 
is required for a line; thus, each answer space 
at the right of the page is in perfect alignment 
with a crucial point. Narrative form, letter 
form, and unrelated sentences are used. Un- 
fortunately, clues to correct responses may be 
deduced in certain instances by the surround- 
ing material If, for example, all sentences 
begin with a capital except one and the first 
word of this sentence is numbered as crucial, 
it is pretty clear that this should have a capital, 
too, 

The spelling test for the first four grades is 
a dictated test, the first five words of which 
provide handwriting samples for the grading of 
the child's handwriting by a scale in the answer 
key. The words are well chosen and are repre- 
sentative of useful words at the levels tested. 
Unfortunately, the authors do not provide sug- 
gestions for the possible diagnostic value of 
such a test or show the types of spelling errors 
that indicate kinds of spelling difficulties and 
needs. 

Beginning with the elementary level, the tests 
are called tests (not games) and are machine 
scorable as well as hand scorable. The spelling 
test at this level presents rows of four words, 
any one of which may be misspelled. Thus 120 
words are reviewed by the pupil. The words in- 
clude samplings of different vocabulary levels: 
the words “most” and “dispatch” are in the 
same test. Thus the teacher can see the height 
as well as the depth of a student’s spelling abil- 
ity and need. 

The handwriting test in the upper level tests 
is a 2-minute test in which the pupil writes a 
sentence containing all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. 

On the backing sheet of the Scoreze answer 
sheet, the point being tested in each item is in- 
dicated. Thus the teacher who wishes to chart 
a student’s strengths and weaknesses can do so 
as he marks the paper. 

The repetition of certain basic items at suc- 
cessive levels of the test means that the high 
school teacher will not be alerted to such 


things as misuse of the possessive with gerund 
while the student is still writing and saying, 
“T wish I had of knowed.” This is a well con- 
structed battery for survey purposes, and its 
many suggestions for diagnosis give the teacher 
some ideas for teaching on the basis of the 
results. 


Winirrep L. Post, Instructor in English, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Each test consists of two main sections: the 
first includes three subtests on capitalization, 
punctuation, and word usage; the second tests 
spelling. Each of the five tests also offers an 
optional measure of penmanship. 

Because capitalization and spelling are al- 
most completely subject to arbitrary rules, the 
tests in these areas will be more uniformly 
satisfying to English teachers than the tests of 
either punctuation or usage. Some English 
teachers may question the heavy stress on capi- 
talization, at least at the advanced level, but all 
will agree that the capitalization sections meas- 
ure skillfully, efficiently, and thoroughly— 
through the use of increasingly complex sen- 
tences—the student’s ability to apply all im- 
portant rules for capitalization. 

In the punctuation sections, almost all the 
items are confined to those areas of punctua- 
tion which are governed by rules. Many teach- 
ers may feel that any full-scale testing of skill 
in punctuation, at least for the high school 
grades, ought to pose some problems which a 
student can solve only by awareness of just 
what punctuation the intended meaning of the 
sentence requires. And certainly any high school 
test ought to include some testing of ability to 
use the semicolon and possibly the dash. 

The third section, word usage, has the draw- 
back throughout the series of the 2-choice item 
which is wide open to guessing. Items on each 
test range from a choice between literate and 
illiterate English to choices involving fairly 
subtle distinctions in idiom. Even the most dif- 
ficult items, however, demand only a knowledge 
of rules and, increasingly for grades 7 and 
over, a familiarity with grammar terminology. 

For measuring students in grades 1-8, these 
tests are skillfully constructed with ingeniously 
contrived equivalence among their many forms. 
They are easy to administer and score as well 
as highly practical for any school which wants 
separate scores in capitalization, punctuation, 
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word usage, and spelling. For some English 
teachers, the title California Language Test 
may be misleading. The manual calls the capi- 
talization, punctuation, and word usage sec- 
tions tests of “Mechanics of English,” a phrase 
which accurately and modestly defines their 
scope and purpose. They measure with pre- 
cision and efficiency only those areas of lan- 
guage in which rules of right and wrong are 
final arbiters. They leave untested judgment, 
sensitivity, and ability to solve problems by 
grasp of meaning rather than by remembered 
rules. According to the manual, each of these 
tests is “designed for adequate measurement 
throughout the full range of ability found in 
almost any school group.” Yet, in the test for 
grades 9-14, there is little attempt to test such 
important problems in language as the dangling 
element, the misplaced word, phrase, or clause, 
the squinting modifier, the lack of parallel 
structure, faulty comparisons, missing or il- 
logical transitions, and illogical metaphor. The 
College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in English Composition has already 
shown that these areas in language can be tested 
validly and reliably by objective test techniques. 
Therefore, in the judgment of this reviewer, no 
test which fails to reckon significantly with 
these elements of language can rightly claim 
that it is testing “the full range of ability” of 
students in grades 9-14. 


For reviews by Gerald V. Lannholm and 
Robert C. Pooley of the 1950 edition, see 4:151; 
for reviews by Harry A. Greene and J. Paul 
Leonard of an earlier edition, see 40:1292. For 
a review by Charles O. Neidt of the complete 
battery, see 2; for reviews by Warren G. Find- 
ley, Alvin W. Schindler, and J. Harlan Shores 
of the 1950 edition, see 4:2; for a review by 
Paul A, Witty of the 1943 edition, see 3:15; 
for reviews by C. W. Odell and Hugh B. Wood 
of an earlier edition, see 40:1193; for a review 
by D. Welty Lefever, see 38:876. 
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College English Test: National Achievement 
Tests. Grades 12-13; 1937-43; 7 scores: punctuation, 
capitalization, language usage, sentence structure, modi- 
fiers, miscellaneous principles, total; Forms A ('42, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1937 except for minor 
changes), B (41) ; directions sheet for Form A ('43), 
directions sheet for Form B ('42, identical with sheet 
copyrighted in 1937 except for minor changes) ; teach- 
ers’ guide ['44] ; no norms for part scores; $3.75 per 25 
tests; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 45(50) 
minutes; A. C. Jordan; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Osmonp E. Parmer, Associate Professor, Of- 
fice of Evaluation Services, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The two forms are parallel in form and quite 
close in content, except as noted in the subse- 
quent discussion. The test must be hand scored. 
In the punctuation section, the student is to in- 
sert the proper marks and enclose them in 
parentheses (for easier identification by the 
rater ?). In the capitalization section, the words 
which need to be capitalized are to be under- 
lined. The next three sections require the stu- 
dent to draw a line under the best of four sen- 
tences. (It would be much simpler merely to 
circle the letter of the right response.) The last 
section requires matching ; the letter of the right 
response is written before the item. 

The 4-page teachers’ guide covers a whole 
series of English tests, but only one brief de- 
scriptive paragraph (and the corrected odd- 
even reliability figure .88) can be taken as re- 
ferring specifically to the College English Test. 
The directions, space for recording class scores, 
the answer keys, and the norms are all con- 
tained on a single sheet. The norms are not 
convincing. They are given in median scores 
by month for grades 11-13. Each month at the 
high school level shows exactly a one-point in- 
crease over the month before. The college 
norms begin one point above the highest high 
school figure and increase by one or two points 
a month for nine months. Even if the test had 
been more carefully constructed and had a 
higher reliability, it could not measure progress 
as minutely as this. 

The test, in parts at least, is unrealistic and 
arbitrary, occasionally careless, and not com- 
pletely consistent from one form to the other. 
One item in each form tests for punctuation of 
a Biblical reference. Form A requires “1 Sam. 
IX. 13” and Form B, “Deut. 5:11—21." In one 
answer, the items in a bibliography entry are 
separated by commas; in the other, by periods. 
In Form B, the key calls for three commas in 
"The French king Henry IV of Navarre ruled 
from 1589-1610.” With respect to capitaliza- 
tion, the student is expected to know that a 
Latin sentence, when it appears on the Great 
Seal of a state, would have every word capi- 
talized and how to treat the “whereases” in à 
formal declaration. At the other extreme, he is 
tested for the capitalization of “I” and “United 
States," both of which appear properly capital- 
ized in other parts of the same section. One 
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form calls for the capitalization of “western” 
in the phrase “the western part of the state” ; 
both forms insist that “spring” in “South 
American Spring” is capitalized. 

Part 3, Language Usage, is quite different 
in the two forms. This is probably due to the 
fact that in the earlier Form A so many of the 
right answers are unnatural—‘Them who 
failed, we also praised"; “Let us fellows go, 
for we are better than they"; and "Can you 
tell me if I may go, or will I have to see to 
[sic] the principal." Occasionally, there would 
seem to be two acceptable answers. For exam- 
ples: “Lincoln’s assassination caused much 
trouble" or “An act that caused much trouble 
was the assassination of Lincoln"; "Can you 
tell me if it is raining,” “Can you tell me 
whether it is raining,” or “Can you tell me 
whether or not it is raining?” In one case the 
attempt to test for who-whom led to a con- 
fusion in the keying. This is supposed to be 
right: “Tell him that whomever we see coming 
will be the man whom we are instructed to ar- 
rest.” Both forms reject a one-he sequence in 
favor of one-one. Form B does not test for so 
many out of the way points and its sentences 
are a little less awkward, but some responses 
are still dubious. 

The sections on sentence structure and modi- 
fiers illustrate some of the same difficulties and 
introduce a new one. In order to get the four 
choices of response, the authors frequently test 
for two different things simultaneously—a 
matter of emphasis plus the one-one sequence ; 
tense plus order ; shall-will plus can-may. 

Some of the “Principles” which form the 
key list in the last section are not mutually ex- 
clusive, so that a student could well mark one 
of several responses. For instance, an “incor- 
rect use of the expletive there” might also be 
an example of an “unnecessary change of sub- 
ject.” An “unnecessary change of subject” 
might also involve a “lack of parallel struc- 
ture." An “incomplete comparison" could also 
be an “illogical comparison.” It is a little hard 
to make a distinction between “lack of parallel 
correlative elements” and “lack of parallel 
structure for parallel ideas,” or between “incor- 
rect co-ordination” and “unnecessary double- 
barreled co-ordinating construction.” 

Because this test does not reflect current lan- 
guage practices and because it is not carefully 
made, it could well be allowed to go out of 


print. 


For reviews by Constance M. McCullough 
and Robert W. Howard of Form A, see 40: 
1269.1. 
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*Cooperative English Test: Lower and Higher 
Levels. Grades 7-12, 11-16; 1940-56; IBM; 3 tests 
available as separates and in a single booklet edition; 
no specific manual; general Cooperative manual C51); 
descriptive folders [Mechanics and Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression, '56; Reading Comprehension, " 51]; norms 
['40] ; separate answer sheets must be used with Form 
Z, optional with other forms; postage extra; Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing Service. * 
4) SINGLE BOOKLET EDITION : LOWER AND HIGHER LEVELS. 
Grades 7-12, 11-16; 7 scores: mechanics of expression, 
effectiveness of expression, vocabulary, speed of com- 
prehension, level of comprehension, total comprehension, 
total; IBM; Forms T ('so or ’51, same as test copy- 
righted in 1943), Y (Lower Level, '531—same as test 
copyrighted in 1948; Higher Level, '48) ; RX ('49), Z 
(’53, same as test copyrighted in 1951) ; 2 levels; di- 
rections for hand scoring answer sheets ['49] ; $4.95 per 
25 tests; $1.95 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 60¢ per set 
of scoring stencils; 120(130) minutes. 
b) TEST A, MECHANICS OF EXPRESSION. Grades 7-16; 
IBM; Forms T (43), X (47), Y ('so, revision of 
Forms Q and R; same as test copyrighted in 1948), Z 
(^53) ; $2.50 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets ; 
2s¢ per scoring stencil; 40(45) minutes; Geraldine 
Spaulding (T, X, Y), Herbert Danzer (X), W. W. 
Cook (Y), Janet Afflerbach (Z), Miriam M. Bryan 
(Z), and Paula Thibault (Z). 
C) TESTS BI AND B2, EFFECTIVENESS OF EXPRESSION: 
LOWER AND HIGHER LEVELS. Grades 7-12, 11-16; IBM; 
Forms T (Lower Level, '43; Higher Level, '51—same 
as test copyrighted in 1943), X (^47), Y (revision of 
Forms Q and R; Lower Level, '50—same as test copy- 
righted in 1948; Higher Level, '48), Z ('53) ; $2.75 per 
25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 256 per scoring 
stencil; 40(45) minutes; Geraldine Spaulding (T, X, 
Y), Miriam M. Bryan, Janet Afflerbach (Y, Z), Cather- 
ine Dodd (Z), and Paula Thibault (Z). 
d) TESTS CI AND C2, READING COMPREHENSION: LOWER 
AND HIGHER LEVELS. Grades 7-12, 11-16; 4 scores: 
vocabulary, speed of comprehension, level of compre- 
hension, total; IBM; Forms R ('50, same as test copy- 
righted in 1941), T (Lower Level, '43; Higher Level, 
'so—same as test copyrighted in 1943), Y - (748), Z 
(^53) ; 2 levels ; directions for hand scoring ['49] ; $3.25 
per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per 
scoring stencil; 40(45) minutes; Frederick B. Davis, 
Mary Willis (T), Clarence Derrick (Y), Harry R. 
Neville (Y), Jeanne M, Bradíord (Y), Geraldine 
Spaulding (Y), and Charlotte Croon Davis (Z). 
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For a review by Chester W. Harris of Forms 
S, T, Y, and RX, see 4:155; for reviews by J. 
Paul Leonard, Edward S. Noyes, and Robert 
C. Pooley of Forms R, S, and T, see 3:120. For 
reviews by Robert Murray Bear and J. P. 
Stroud of the reading test, see 3:407. 


[180] 3 
*Coordinated Scales of Attainment: English. 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; subtest of Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment; 3 scores: punctuation, usage 
capitalization; IBM ; Forms A (46), B. (49) ; 5 levels; 
directions for administering ['52]; battery manuals 
(A, '54; B, '49) ; separate answer sheets must be used; 
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$1.70 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scorable answer 
Sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; $1 per specimen set; 
postage extra; (45) minutes; Dora V. Smith; Educa- 
tional Test Bureau. * 


For a review by Alvin W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Roland 
L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. Mac- 
kensie (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross of 
batteries 4-8, see 3:6. 

[181] 

*Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. 
High school, college; 1944-57; subtest of Tests of 
General Educational Development; IBM; 2 levels, 2 
forms: high school, Form B ('44), college, Form B 
(43) ; revised manuals: high school level ('56), col- 
lege level (54); $2.50 per 25 tests of either level; 
separate answer sheets must be used; $1 per 25 IBM 
answer sheets; 50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 
(120) minutes; prepared by Examination Staff of 
United States Armed Forces Institute; Veterans' Test- 
ing Service, American Council on Education. * 


For a review by Charlotte W. Croon of the 
college level, sec 3:122. For a review by Robert 
J. Solomon of the complete battery, see 27; for 
a review by Gustav J. Froehlich of Form B, 
see 4:26; for reviews by Herbert S. Conrad and 
Warren G. Findley, see 3:20. 

[182] 
*Cotswold Junior English Ability Test. Ages 8-9; 
1949-52; forms A ['49], B [52] ; 9s. per 20 tests; 5lód, 
per single copy; Is. per manual; postage extra; C. M. 
Fleming; Robert Gibson & Sons (Glasgow), Ltd. * 
a) JUNIOR ENGLISH A, Form A [49] ; manual ['49]; 


28(35) minutes. 
b) JUNIOR ENGLISH B, Form B [’52] ; manual ['52]; 


35(45) minutes. 

M. A. Brier, Senior Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, University College, Ibadan, Ni- 
geria. 

Though the norms for both forms of this 
test extend from 8-o to 9-11 years and the 
tests are similar, they differ in difficulty and in 
some of the processes tested. Form A has 51 
scored items and Form B, 70. The mean raw 
score on Form A at age 8-1r is 30, while on 
Form B it is 22) Thus the author is quite right 
to recommend Form A for 8-year-old and 
Form B for 9-year-old children. Both forms of 
the test and the tasks included are part of the 
outcome of the author's own researches into the 
basic primary school subjects, which she re- 
ports separately.' The items were selected after 
having been tried out and analysed for diffi- 
culty and internal consistency. Items found to 


1Fremine, C. M, Research and the Basic Curriculum. Lon- 
don: University of London Press Ltd., 1946. Pp. vii, 120. 


be ambiguous after scrutiny of children's re- 
sponses were discarded. 

In each form there are six separately timed 
subtests covering reading comprehension, lan- 
guage usage, written composition, short term 
recall of material read, and accuracy in tran- 
scription. There is a progressive increase in 
difficulty throughout the tests and a well devel- 
oped unity of the parts. The reading compre- 
hension links the content by making each para- 
graph part of a single story. This has the merit 
of reducing the artificiality of the testing situa- 
tion and of aiding the orientation of young 
children when they are required to adjust rap- 
idly from one task to another. Teachers of 
English in primary schools will recognise that, 
both in this respect and in the skills emphasised, 
the test is adjusted to the standpoint of the 
classroom. 

On the back cover of the booklet there is a 
short practice test which adequately familiarises 
the children with the type of material they will 
encounter in the test proper, and with the kind 
of responses they will be required to make. The 
practice is necessary since the children are re- 
quired to read the instructions for themselves 
in the test proper. An example preceding each 
subtest would undoubtedly have helped a great 
deal to extend discrimination to the lower abil- 
ity ranges where the test is at present most 
weak. 

There are rather more selective response 
items than necessary and more direct questions 
with single word answers than are desirable. 
Children grasp completion items rather more 
readily than those involving selective underlin- 
ing, and the response made has the advantage 
of completing a unit of sense, which is a desir- 
able exercise in itself. As a general rule, tests 
for classroom use should avoid testing tech- 
niques which are not a function of the skill 
being tested. 

Instructions for administration are clear and 
leave little to chance, and despite their similar- 
ity to the usual classroom exercises, the scoring 
of the items remains objective. Marking takes 
a little longer than with many objective tests 
and a certain amount of judgment is required 
of the marker. 

The reliability of Form A has been estimated 
at .97 by the split-half technique and at .94 by 
the test-retest technique. The figure of .97 con- 
firms the success of the system of item selection 
used in producing high internal consistency. 
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The figure of .94 indicates that the whole pro- 
cedure of administering, working, and scoring 
the test produces highly consistent results on 
two occasions. The reliability of Form B is not 
reported, but the similarity of the two forms 
and the fact that Form B is longer suggests 
that it will prove to be at least as reliable as 
Form A. No evidence of validity is reported in 
the manual, but reference is made to Research 
and the Basic Curriculum as the basis of the 
form and content of the test. 

The norms for both forms are presented as 
standardised scores with a mean of 100, a 
standard deviation of 15, and a normalised dis- 
tribution, These have the effect of comparing 
each child’s performance with that of a repre- 
sentative group of English children of the same 
age. Neither form is at its best at the lower ex- 
treme of its range. The lower 10 per cent of 
8-year-old children make scarcely any score. 
Norms are provided from 8-0 to 10-0 years, 
but Form A at least is restricted at the top of 
its range. It would be better to employ the test 
well within the limits of its range. 

In summary, this is a test to be recommended 
for classroom use, particularly to those teachers 
who wish to have tests closely related to class- 
room exercises. It is rare to find a test of this 
nature standardised on such a large population. 


Joun C. Dantzts, Lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, Nottingham, England. 

It is claimed by the author that these tests 
have been “devised to measure....the mastery 
of vocabulary....and the comprehension and use 
of what is commonly called English" of 8-year- 
olds. "The two tests consist of six subtests, all 
timed separately. For example, in Form B, 
subtests 1 and 2 are reading comprehension 
tests of the type in which the child reads a 
story silently and then answers five questions 
on the text. In this case the passages for sub- 
tests 1 and 2 are two halves of one longer story. 
Subtest 3 consists of a story with missing 
words to be found and underlined in a column 
to the right of the text. After this, the child is 
to compose and write out in full two sentences 
about the story. Subtest 4 consists of direct 
questions, with answers to be recalled, on the 
story of subtest 3, plus a test in which the child 
has to find and underline certain synonyms for 
words underlined in the text of another story. 
Subtest 5 is a spelling test, the words to be 
spelt being read out aloud and their use illus- 
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trated in sentences, Subtest 6 consists of decid- 
ing which of 10 sentences are “commands” and 
copying these in full, marks being subtracted 
for errors of copying. 

The author explains the rationale of the test: 
in her work Research and the Basic Curricu- 
lum. It is, she claims, based upon “careful analy- 
sis of the difficulties in reading and the proc- - 
esses used in written composition." Certainly 
the validity of the tests must rest upon the va- 
lidity of Fleming's analysis, for it is otherwise 
difficult to see how this empiricist mish-mash 
of tests could give valid estimates of any recog- 
nisable factor other than a rather rough and 
ready estimation of g. Norms are given as 
standardised scores, with age allowances, hav- 
ing a mean of 100 and, apparently, a standard — 
deviation of 15. 

So much depends upon 8- and 9-year-olds — 
being sufficiently “test-trained” to be able to 
follow the detailed plan of work which has to 
be carefully controlled by the teacher that, 
since no reliability coefficients are quoted, your 
reviewer must be allowed to venture the opin- 
ion that retest reliability would be found to be 
low. The complexity of the testers’ and mark- 
ers’ tasks will also militate against high relia- 
bility. However, since there is a grave shortage 
of good tests of general “scholastic” ability at 
this age level, these tests will no doubt find 
many satisfied users. 


[183] 

*Cotswold Measurement of Ability: English, 
Ages I0-12.5; 1947-54; 6 forms : labeled Series 2 ['47], 
3 ['40], 4 [5t], 5 ['s2], 6 [53], 7 [54]; incomplete 
norms for Series 2-5; 9s. per 20 tests; 514d. per single 
copy; Is. per manual (dates as for tests) for any one 
series; postage extra; 35(50) minutes; C. M. Fleming 
and J. W. Jenkins (manual for Series 2); Robert 
Gibson & Sons (Glasgow), Ltd. * 


M. A. Brimer, Senior Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, University College, Ibadan, Ni- 
geria. 

These tests are designed as measures of at- 
tainment in English at the stage of transfer 
from primary to secondary schools in England 
and Wales. They are produced annually for use 
by education authorities in their selection pro- 
cedures, and distribution is restricted during 
this critical, initial use. They are eventually re- 
leased and published with norms based on quite 
large numbers of English children. While the 
original function remains in evidence to the ex- 
tent that the greater discrimination occurs 
above the mean, the tests have nevertheless 
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sufficient range for general classroom measure- 
ment. 

The tests have been constructed on the evi- 
dence derived from the author's own researches 
into the difficulties children encounter in read- 
ing and the processes by which written compo- 
sition takes place. Each test is made up of about 
112 scored items arranged in four separately 
timed subtests. The tasks presented are essen- 
tially of functional English, concentrating upon 
reading comprehension and composition. The 
reading comprehension relies a great deal, per- 
haps too much, on inference from context. The 
complexity of the inference gradually increases 
since, although questions follow each para- 
graph, the paragraphs continue the theme and 
the questions integrate material from the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Composition is tested ana- 
lytically by selective response, completion type 
items within a continuous prose passage, and 
by the arrangement of sentences into a sensible 
order after first selecting them from among 
others to be relevant to a given theme. These 
two tasks probably approach as close to an ob- 
jective assessment of written composition as it 
is possible to get. Vocabulary is tested within the 
context of a sentence and spelling is tested with 
a completion item which avoids the pitfalls of 
employing misspellings as distractors or pho- 
netic spellings as clues. An interesting exercise 
in precise expression is also included, in which 
the children are required to select two sentences 
which mean most nearly the same as a given 
model. 

The tests are intended to be used with the 
arithmetic and mental ability tests of their bat- 
teries, which justifies the placing of the prac- 
tice test for the English test on the back cover 
of the arithmetic booklet, Nevertheless, it does 
inconvenience those users who wish to employ 
the tests separately, since it is necessary to give 
the practice test if the norms are to be strictly 
applicable. On the back covers of the English 
booklets, short tests of visual acuity are pre- 
sented. No great precision of measurement is 
attempted, since they are intended as indica- 
tions of the children’s effectiveness with the 
size of type used in the tests rather than as 
measures in their own right. No norms or other 
form of guidance is given for the interpretation 
of performance. 

The administration is strictly controlled and 
presents no difficulties apart from the placing 
of the practice test referred to above. Marking 
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is objective but rather laborious since no mark 
column is provided and composite marks are 
sometimes accorded to the same response. 

The norms are presented in the form of 
standardised scores with a mean of 100 and a 
standard deviation of 15. In effect, they com- 
pare the child’s performance with that of a rep- 
resentative group of English children of the 
same age. The scores are grouped into decile 
ranks for ready interpretation. 

The tests are well constructed and cover 
processes which teachers consider important 
and which are often missing from other tests 
of English, The continuity of a single theme 
throughout each test reduces the artificiality of 
the testing situation. The tests have well estab- 
lished norms and adequate reliability, More in- 
formation on the construction of the tests and 
more extensive guidance to teachers on the in- 
terpretation of the scores would improve the 
manuals, 


S. C. Ricmarpson, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Surrey, England. 

This test is in six forms which are roughly 
similar. Each is developed around comprehen- 
sion passages and groups of sentences. Ques- 
tions follow each section. Items other than com- 
prehension items (spelling and vocabulary 
questions, for instance) are related to the 
themes of the passages. The great advantage of 
this design, in the reviewer's opinion, is that it 
avoids the use of short, disconnected items 
which make up most objective tests and which 
must, to some extent, favour the nonpersevera- 
tive candidate, Some questions demand sus- 
tained thought and the capacity to build up and 
use mental content. Writing capacity is tested 
to some extent by a question requiring an an- 
swer six sentences long, though the material is 
not original, 

The material of the tests seems likely to be 
independent of any particular teaching method 
and should be suitable for children from any 
school. The grammatical and syntactical ques- 
tions have been chosen to test some of the points 
of difficulty revealed by research into the nature 
of children’s errors in writing English, The 
tests have good reliabilities and have been 
standardised on large groups of children. Prac- 
tice material and "warming-up" questions are 
supplied. 

One type of item, occurring in only one form 
of the test, might perhaps be criticised. This is 
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one where the child is asked to write four lines 
of verse from memory. The product is scored 
for spelling and punctuation. This question 
must surely yield material varying widely in 
difficulty, with a tendency for the abler children 
to produce more difficult material. 

It would be useful to know more about the 
criteria of external validity mentioned in the 
manual. In the absence of exact information, 
the test seems a good measure of the ability to 
understand English and, to a lesser extent, of 
the ability to use it. It is notoriously difficult to 
construct a good, objectively scored English 
test. The criticisms which apply to many tests 
of this kind are (a) that they instigate undesir- 
able teaching methods and (b) that they test 
only the more mechanical aspects of English 
ability. The Cotswold test, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, avoids the first of these difficulties and 
goes some way towards overcoming the second. 


[184] 

*English: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. Grades 
2-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-12; 1926-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April ; 4 levels; norms available fol- 
lowing testing program; no data on reliability; 4¢ per 
test; 4€ per scoring key ; postage extra ; 4o(45), 50(55) 
minutes for grades 2-8, 9-12; Bureau of Educational 
Measurements. * 


[185] 

*English IX-XII: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; Forms t 
C51), 2 ('52), 3 (53); no specific manual; series 
manual ('57); no data on reliability and validity; 
norms: Forms 1 ['s2], 2 [^53], 3 (^53) ; 10€ per speci- 
men set; postage extra; [60-90] minutes; Educational 
Test Bureau. * 

D FORMS I AND 3. Grades 9, 10, II, 12; 10¢ per test. 


b) Form 2. Grades 9-10, 11-12; $275 per 25 tests. 
[186] 
XEnglish IX-XII; Midwest High School 


Achievement Examinations. Grades 9, 10, E112. 
1955-57; Forms A ('55), B ('57) ; 4 levels; no specific 
manual; no data on reliability; norms : [A, '55; B, '57] ; 
10¢ per test, postage extra; Form A: 60(65) minutes; 
Form B: go[95] minutes; Educational Test Bureau. * 


Rocer A. RiCHamps, Assistant in Secondary 
Curriculum, New Jersey State Department of 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The most serious shortcoming of these tests 
is the total lack of information about them. The 
prospective user is not even told how much 
time is required to administer the tests. A single 
sheet of paper folded to make a 4-page bro- 
chure is entitled “Manual,” but the data gen- 
erally contained in such a publication are not 
provided. The so-called “Rationale” might bet- 
ter be referred to as a thumbnail sketch of the 
history of American education (and not a very 


good sketch). The statement labeled “Purpose” 
is as follows: 


The purpose of these High School Achievement Ex- 

aminations is to motivate efforts of accomplishments 
by the students. A less easily arrived at purpose is that 
of motivating thinking ability. However, these Ex- 
aminations make a real effort to stimulate thinking 
ability based on mastery of contents resulting from 
efforts of work. 
How they make that effort is a mystery to this 
reviewer, and the publishers are apparently con- 
tent to let it remain that way to all readers, 
The manual—which apparently serves science, 
mathematics, history, and language tests as well 
as those under review here—states that the 
“norms are established at the end of each school 
year.” But how they are established is not di- 
vulged. The terms “validity” and “reliability” 
are not mentioned in the manual. 

The reviewer infers that the tests are in- 
tended to provide a basis for grading students 
at the end of a year’s work in English. That 
they are worthless for such a purpose would 
be quite obvious to almost any teacher who 
looked at a copy of any one of them. In order 
to construct any test to measure achievement in 
a course, one must start with a knowledge of 
the course. If he is to include some spelling 
words, he must select them from those which 
the students have supposedly learned during the 
term. If he is to ask questions about literature, 
he must base them on the literary works which 
the students have read. Unfortunately, we are 
not told anything about the type of English 
course upon which these tests are based. The 
reviewer hopes that no such course exists, and 
he is reasonably confident that it does not. 

The provision of two forms for each grade 
leads one to hope that the forms might be 
equivalent. But an examination of the contents 
leads the reviewer to suspect that the two forms 
for any grade are quite different. Again, the 
publishers have chosen not to clarify this point. 

With so many basic deficiencies, these tests 
do not warrant the space that would be required 
to consider some of the more detailed matters 
such as item writing, format, and scoring. In 
the opinion of the reviewer the tests do not 
warrant serious consideration for use as evalu- 
ation instruments. English teachers who are 
looking for good standardized tests would do 
well to continue their search. 


[187] 
*English Progress Tests A-F. Ages 8, 9, 10, TI, 12, 
13; 1952-57; 1 form; 6 levels; 7s. per 12 tests; 8d. per 
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single copy; Is. per manual of any one test; postage 
extra; A. F. Watts (a, c, f) and M. A. Brimer (b, d, 
e) ; published for the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England and Wales; Newnes Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. Ltd. * 

4) ENGLISH PROGRESS TEST A. Age 8; 1952; 1 form 
['52]; manual ['52]; no data on reliability; 39(45) 
minutes. 

b) ENGLISH PROGRESS TEST B. Age 9; 1956-57; 1 form 
[56] ; manual ['57] ; (45) minutes. 

C) ENGLISH PROGRESS TEST C. Age IO; 1052; formerly 
called English Grading Test 3; 1 form ['52] ; manual 
['52] ; no data on reliability; (55) minutes. 

d) ENGLISH PROGRESS TEST D. Age II; 1056; 1 form 
[56] ; manual [56] ; provisional norms; (45) minutes. 
e) ENGLISH PROGRESS TEST E. Age 12; 1956; 1 form 
[56] ; manual ['56]; provisional norms; (45) minutes. 
f) ENGLISH PROGRESS TEST F. Age 13; 1053; I form 
[53] ; manual ['53] ; no data on reliability; (55) min- 
utes. 


New Gounrav, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 

The series is “designed to provide a continu- 
ous assessment of English skill from 8-14.” 
There is a test and manual for each age level. 
Various skills are involved: vocabulary, spell- 
ing, reading comprehension, rewording of sen- 
tences, direct and reported speech, punctuation, 
and several others. Vocabulary and spelling 
enter into all the tests, but only a limited sample 
of the other skills is tested at each level, the 
sample varying appropriately from age to age. 

Most of the tests would appear to have been 
well standardised and, where the standardisa- 
tion might be inadequate, this has been stated. 
The standardisation procedure adopted enables 
the user to convert raw scores to transmuted 
scotes, which, for the age group concerned, are 
distributed with mean 100 and SD 15. Age cor- 
rections can then be applied to obtain standard- 
ised scores for all ages within the age group. A 
difficulty arises for the teacher using the tests 
with pupils whose ages range over two or more 
of the age groups. If an allowance is to be made 
for age, the teacher has little option but to use 
standardised scores ; and, since the standardisa- 
tion of each form is limited to an age group, 
two or more forms of the test will therefore be 
required. This has certain obvious disadvan- 
tages. It is in fact doubtful whether much 
is gained by the method of standardisation 
adopted. A set of age norms for each form of 
the test would probably have increased the 
tests’ usefulness. 

A certain amount of the scoring is subjective. 
This is a disadvantage, but it is compensated 
for by the increased scope of the items which 
must improve validity. 


There is no doubt that the series is well con- 
structed and can be recommended to teachers 
and other test users. But, as stated above, a 
simpler form of standardisation would prob- 
ably have increased its usefulness. 


STANLEY NissET, Professor of Education, 
University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland. 

These tests are designed to “give teachers 
an idea of the progress a pupil has so far made 
in mastering the English language.” They cover 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, sentence 
construction, written expression, punctuation, 
spelling, and simple grammatical usage. 

A special feature is their preference for 
“free” responses, which require the pupil to 
write a word or a sentence, and the consequent 
avoidance of strictly “objective” items (e.g., 
multiple choice), The manuals give guidance to 
markers, with examples of acceptable and un- 
acceptable answers. This characteristic helps 
the tests to give adequate credit to pupils whose 
teachers have followed “more liberally con- 
ceived programmes,” as opposed to those who 
teach English too mechanically. On the other 
hand, much is left to the subjective judgment 
of the marker; the reviewer quite often found 
it difficult to decide whether certain answers on 
scripts were acceptable or not. 

Kuder-Richardson (formula 20) reliability 
coefficients are quoted for Tests B, D, and E 
only. They are high (around .95) and indicate 
that, provided the same person marks all the 
scripts in a group, a satisfactorily stable assess- 
ment is obtained. We do not know, however, to 
what extent different markers would agree in 
assessing the same scripts. The reliability 
quoted merely assures us that the self-consist- 
ency of the single marker on a single occasion 
is high enough not to impair the inherent stabil- 
ity of the test, which is itself high. 

Test B was standardized on a representative 
sample of about 4,500 children, Figures are not 
provided for the other tests. In the case of Tests 
D and E, users are warned that the standardiz- 
ing sample was too small to make the norms 
trustworthy. The layout of the norms in the 
manuals is clear, but there is a lack of uniform- 
ity in the way in which they are presented in 
the different manuals. This is probably due to 
the fact that the tests were produced at dif- 
ferent times and by two different authors. If a 
new edition is contemplated, it would be helpful 
if a uniform presentation were adopted. It is 
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only fair to say, however, that no great impor- 
tance is claimed for these norms. 

The reviewer has doubts about several small 
details in some of the marking keys, but on the 
whole they are clear enough. 

It may be concluded that the tests can be 
recommended for internal classroom use as be- 
ing preferable to most English tests of a more 
mechanical type. They have been constructed, 
often ingeniously, to discover whether pupils 
can in fact use English, The norms, however, 
should be treated with great caution or not used 
at all, and, in the absence of strict precautions 
to ensure consistency among markers, the tests 
should not be used for any external purpose 
(e.g, grading pupils or comparing schools or 
classes). 


[188] 

*English Survey Test: Ohio Scholarship Tests: 
Ohio Senior Survey Tests. Grade 12; 1035-54; 6 
Scores; grammar, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
sentence structure, total; Forms A ('53), B ('s4); 
mimeographed battery manual ('53] ; no data on relia- 
bility; 4€ per test; 50é per battery teacher's manual 

'35) ; cash orders postpaid; 150(160) minutes; Mary 

. Hutchison; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


For reviews by Charlotte W. Croon Davis 
and J. Paul Leonard of the original edition, sec 
3:125. 


[189] 
*English Test (Adv.). Ages 12-13; 1954-58; forms 
1 ['54], 2 [57], 3 ['58] ; distribution restricted to di- 
rectors of education ; 8s. 3d. per 12 tests; od. per single 
copy; 1s. 7d. per manual; postage extra; 50(55) min- 
utes; published for National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England and Wales; Newnes Edu- 
cational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 
a) ENGLISH TEST (ADV.) 1. 1954-55; manual ['55]; 
G. A. V. Morgan. 
b) ENGLISH TEST (ADV.) 2. 1957; manual e 
C) ENGLISH TEST (ADv.) 3. 1958; manual ('58 


[190] 

*English Test: Municipal Tests: National 
Achievement Tests. Grades 3-6, 6-8; 1938-56; sub- 
test of Municipal Battery; 5 scores: language usage- 
words, language usage-sentences, punctuation and capi- 
talization, expressing ideas, total; 2 forms; 2 levels; 
no data on reliability; no norms for part scores; $1.75 
per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set of either level; 
postage extra; 30(35) minutes; Robert K. Speer and 
Samuel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 

4) GRADES 3-6. 1938-55; Forms A ('ss, identical with 
[o^ porated in 1938), B ('39); directions sheet 

3 


b) GRADES. 6-8. 1938-56; Forms A ('s2, identical with 
test copyrighted in 1938), B ('56, identical with test 
5 i in 1939); directions sheets (A, '38; B, 
39). 

For a review by J. Murray Lee of the com- 
plete battery, see 18; for a review by Ralph C. 
Preston, see 4:20; for reviews by A. M. Jordan 


of the complete battery for grades 6-8 and 
Hugh B. Wood of the batteries for grades 6-8, 
see 40:1191. 


[191] 

*English Test: National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 3-8, 7-12; 1936-57; 2 forms ; 2 levels ; no norms 
for part scores; 50¢ per specimen set of cither level; 

tage extra; (40) minutes; Robert K, Speer and 

amuel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 

4) GRADES 3-8. 1936-38; 7 scores: capitalization, punc- 
tuation, language usage (sentences), language usage 
(words), expressing ideas, letter writing, total; Forms 
A (738), B ('38) ; directions sheet (38) ; no data on 
reliability ; $2.50 per 25 tests. 
b) GRADES 7-12, 1936-57; 7 scores: word usage, punc- 
tuation, vocabulary, language usage (sentences), ex- 
pressing ideas, expressing feeling, total; Forms A, B 
('s2, identical with tests copyrighted in 1938) ; direc- 
tions sheets (A, '57; B, '52) ; teachers’ guide ['44] ; no 
data on reliability for Form B ; $3 per 25 tests. 


For a review by Winifred L. Post, see 4:162; 
for a review by Harry A. Greene, see 3:126. 


[192] 
*English Test 2. Ages 12-13; 1952; 1 form ['52] ; 8s. 
6d. per 12 tests; od. per single copy; 1s. per manual 
sal: postage extra; 60(65) minutes; G. A. V. Mor- 
gan; published for the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England and Wales ; Newnes Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. Ltd. * 


Recinatp Epwamps, Lecturer im Educational 
Psychology, University of Sheffield, Sheffield, 
England. 

This test was produced in response to a de- 
mand from teachers of children between 12 and 
14 who attend secondary modern schools—that 
is, those who academically fall below the 8oth 
percentile. A panel of teachers cooperated in its 
production. A reasonable attempt has been made 


to sample what is usually taught to children of ` 


this age, bearing in mind that each school is au- 
tonomous in this respect. The test covers : selec- 
tive and inventive vocabulary, reported speech, 
grammatical usage, knowledge of idiom and 
conventional patterns of language, sentence 
joining, punctuation, reading comprehension, 
poetry completion, spelling, and the use of the 
dictionary. The test contains 120 items in two 
separately timed sections. The time limits are 
said to be generous in order that slow readers 
will not be unduly penalised. In fact, the second 
half of the test is found by children to be much 
harder than the first, so that the limits for the 
second half are none too generous for children 
of average ability. 

The first section consists of 15 questions deal- 
ing with idiomatic expression, 15 on vocabulary 
and meaning, and 30 on grammatical rules, 
usages, punctuation, etc. For its kind, this is a 
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most useful section, though it could be argued 
that each individual usage might be tested sep- 
arately, and tested in a better way. The second 
half of the test is heavily concentrated on exer- 
cises based upon a dictionary extract (20 items) 
and passage comprehension and sentence com- 
pletion items. This section might well be a test 
of verbal intelligence. 

Although intended for secondary modern 
school children, the test was standardized upon 
“two complete age groups of pupils attending 
all types of secondary school” in two areas, one 
rural and one urban. Thus, the standardization 
population included the academically brightest 
20 per cent. This procedure is still useful with 
a single age group, but some care is necessary 
in its extension. After two years, the academi- 
cally gifted will pursue a much different course 
than the less gifted, and, as is known, measured 
verbal intelligence among the less gifted will 
tend to decline in comparison with that of those 
pursuing a more academic course. The stand- 
ardization showed the expected sex difference 
in favour of girls which exists between ages 
10 and 13. In this case, a significant difference 
of 7.5 points of raw score was found, but sep- 
arate norms for boys and girls are not avail- 
able. Although more boys than girls (1,920 
against 1,841) were included in the standardi- 
zation group, the table of norms gives the mean 
raw score at the middle of the age range as 69. 
The reported mean scores are boys, 62.47 and 
girls, 69.97. These facts detract from the value 
of the norms provided. 

Tt still remains to be asked, what does the test 
measure? One of the declared aims of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research is 
to produce verbal intelligence tests, English at- 
tainment tests, linked ability and attainment 
tests, and diagnostic tests in basic subjects. Cer- 
tainly this test cannot be used diagnostically, 
save in a rough and ready way, as it contains 
too few items of most kinds to be sufficiently 
diagnostic. Equally, it can scarcely be a verbal 
intelligence test, though, on the basis of factor 
analysis of material analogous to that in the 
test, its items are said to have “high loadings 
in a factor representing verbal ability.” Indeed, 
from these facts the test’s validity is argued. 
But a knowledge of the wide range of item 
difficulty and of the test’s sampling of vocabu- 
lary and comprehension would enable anyone 
to guess at this high loading on verbal ability. 
It would seem, therefore, that this is a test 


which measures a composite of ability and at- 
tainment. As such, its usefulness outside its 
country of origin must be limited, However, in 
England, it satisfies teachers who feel that it 
measures the kind of teaching that goes on in 
school, where spelling, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure are still important in a subject 
commonly called “English.” 


S. C. Ricuarpson, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Surrey, England. 

This test is intended for secondary modern 
school children. The questions were suggested 
by a panel of teachers and appear to be fairly 
closely related to the teaching methods most 
commonly used in these schools. Children taught 
in a different way may be at some disadvantage 
in the test. 

The test includes questions on spelling, vo- 
cabulary, sentence construction, and compre- 
hension. There is also a section testing the abil- 
ity to use a dictionary. Many of the items are 
nicely designed to give objective scoring with- 
out appearing too artificial. In some, the candi- 
date is required to construct a fairly long sen- 
tence out of given material. 

It seems to the writer a pity that one or two 
of the questions have a social class bias. No 
middle class child, however backward in Eng- 
lish, is likely to give as a correct answer, “Some- 
one has taken Mary’s pencil off of her,” or “the 
man..is the one who learnt me to swim,” 
though, with a predominantly working class 
group, such items may have validity. Since, in 
some circumstances, tests influence teaching 
methods and content, it also seems regrettable 
that so many of the questions favour the de- 
pressing form of English teaching which con- 
sists in training children in the use of clichés 
(“fall between two stools” and “show the white 
feather,” for examples). The poetry comple- 
tion section is perhaps open to criticism on the 
ground that the poem is a fairly hackneyed one 
and some children may already know it by 
heart. 

Apart from some very indirect factorial evi- 
dence, there is nothing to show, objectively, ex- 
actly what the test measures. The authors sug- 
gest that it measures “mechanical English” 
(spelling and punctuation) and “comprehension 
and creativity” (reading comprehension and 
writing). This last claim seems to the writer a 
trifle optimistic. It seems to rest chiefly on the 
poetry completion items. The difficulty of test- 
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ing this ability objectively does not seem to 
have been solved in the test and it should prob- 
ably be used in conjunction with an essay paper 
if a full measure of English ability is required. 

The test has reasonably generous time limits 
and high scores should not depend to a great 
extent on speed. It has a high (Kuder-Richard- 
son) reliability, and gives a good spread of raw 
scores. Since British tests of English for the 
12-14 age group are relatively scarce, it will be 
a useful addition. 


CrEvELAND A. THomas, Principal, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The content of this test is sufficiently differ- 
ent from American tests that extensive atten- 
tion must be paid to it. Section 1 of the test is 
made up of 60 consecutive items with no time 
breaks but only simple directions for the vari- 
ous parts of the section. Vocabulary is tested 
by asking students to select the proper item 
from among six to match a definition. Students 
are also asked to select one idiomatic use from 
among six to fit the context of a given sentence. 
Ability to handle indirect quotations is tested 
by asking the student to fill in blanks in an in- 
direct quotation on the basis of a previously 
stated direct quotation. Ability to combine ideas 
is tested by asking the student to join two or 
three short sentences into one. In the spelling 
sections, one form of a word is given and the 
student is asked to write the proper form of 
the given word in a sentence. Punctuation is 
tested by asking the student to supply the 
proper mark at designated spots in given sen- 
tences. 

Section 2 includes an extract from a diction- 
ary for use in answering a series of questions. 
Spelling is tested by giving some letters of a 
word in a sentence and asking the student to 
write the whole word, for example, st_p_d for 
“stopped.” The section also includes short pas- 
sages followed by comprehension questions 
such as “Find the four words, occurring to- 
gether in the passage, which mean nearly the 
same as ‘still to come.’” 

This is an interesting test which attempts to 
put the emphasis squarely on the use of the 
language rather than on knowledge about it. 
American teachers and testers may feel that 
some parts of the test will not test what they 
are supposed to test. For instance, the example 
of the reading comprehension item above raises 
the question of whether reading comprehension 


of the passage or only of the specific items 
within the passage is actually being tested. The 
test will not render specific diagnosis of the 
various aspects tested, but only a total score. 
It should be of interest to any teacher of Eng- 
lish as evidence of British emphases. It would 
also be useful to the experimentally minded or 
to those who would like to measure their stu- 
dents against British students. 


[193] 
*English Tests 1, 3-8. Ages I0-11; 1951-58; 7 forms; 
distribution restricted to directors of education; 7s. 6d. 
per 12 tests; 8d. per single copy; 1s. 7d. per manual; 
postage extra; G. A. V. Morgan (a-d) and M. A. 
Brimer (e) ; published for National Foundation for Ed- 
ucational Research in England and Wales; Newnes 
Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 
a) ENGLISH TEST I. 1951-58; form 1 ['s1]; manual 
[58] ; 45(50) minutes, 
b) ENGLISH TEST 3. 1952-53; form 3 ['52]; manual 
[53]; 50(55) minutes. 
C) ENGLISH TEST 4. 1953-57; form 4 ['53]; manual 
(57) ; 40(45) minutes. 
d) ENGLISH TEST 5. 1954-55; form 5 ['54]; manual 
('55) ; no norms for ages 11-6 to 11-11; 50(55) min- 
utes. 
€) ENGLISH TEST 6, 1955-56; form 6 ['55]; manual 
(56); no norms for ages 11-10 to 11-11; 50(55) 
minutes, 
f) ENGLISH TEST 7. 1956-57; form 7 ['56]; manual 
(C57) ; 50(55) minutes. 
g) ENGLISH TEST 8. 1957-58; form 8 [’57]; manual 
(58) ; 50(55) minutes, 


[194] 
*English Usage: Every Pupil Test. Grades 3-4, 
5-6, 7-9, 10-12; 1929-58; new form usually issued each 
December and April; 4 levels; norms available follow- 
ing testing program ; no data on reliability ; 3¢ per test ; 
1€ per scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) min- 
utes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


For a review by J. R. Gerberich of the 1946 
forms, see 3:127. 


[195] 
*Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test: Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series. Grades 9-13; 1952-54; 
5 scores: capitalization, spelling, sentence structure, 
punctuation, usage; IBM; Forms AM (532), BM 
(53) ; manual ('54) ; no norms for grade 13; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $6.40 per 35 tests; $1.70 
per 35 IBM answer sheets ; postage extra; 356 per speci- 
men set, postpaid ; 80(95) minutes in 2 sessions ; Harry 
A. Greene and Helen I. Stapp; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCE 
1. Crook, Frances E, “Interrelationships Among 2 Group of 


Language Arts Tests.” J Ed Res $1:305-11 D ’57, 
Ricwarp A. Meane, Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

This test is designed to measure proficiency 
in five areas of language study. It is adminis- 
tered in two periods of 5o and 45 minutes, re- 
spectively. The directions seem clear, and it 
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should not be difficult for any teacher who has 
read them with care to give the test. The test 
may be machine scored ; however, a convenient 
stencil is furnished for hand scoring. 

The manual is an adequate one. It gives un- 
derstandable directions for scoring and treats 
well the kinds of interpretation of results which 
are possible. Raw scores obtained may be easily 
converted by the use of tables into percentile 
ranks and standard scores. There is also a clear 
section on the use of the results and suggestions 
for conducting remedial work. In general, these 
suggestions are clear, but, in a few instances, 
they are vague. Also, the contents of the test 
should never determine the objectives of a class- 
room. Test items may be based on content 
which a given class or pupil should not attempt. 
Hence, remedial work should relate only to 
those items that are in accord with goals already 
set without regard to the content of this test. 

Characteristics of the group upon which the 
test was standardized are given in the manual, 
and users are warned to interpret results in the 
light of this information. This point is an excel- 
lent one for a manual to make, and teachers 
should consider it with care. 

The capitalization, spelling, and punctuation 
subtests are adequate and are geared to actual 
performance at this level. However, the sub- 
tests on sentence structure and so-called ap- 
plied grammar and on usage and so-called ap- 
plied grammar are open to some question. In 
both these subtests, there is more stress on 
grammatical understanding than on ability to 
identify correct or incorrect structure and 
usage. The only way the subject can indicate 
that a sentence is incorrect is to assign a gram- 
matical reason for the error; he receives no 
credit unless he evidences this knowledge. 
Hence, the user must decide whether or not it 
is his purpose to test thorough grammatical 
knowledge that includes the full understanding 
of standard terminology. 

In addition, the subtest on usage takes no 
note of colloquial (informal) usage. About one 
third of the items involve usages that many 
authorities would consider correct for informal 
language purposes. There is no direction to the 
subject to tell him that the test is based on very 
formal usage. English teachers themselves dif- 
fer in their points of view about correct usage. 
So, here again, the user must decide whether 
this test is in keeping with his own philosophy. 

All in all, the Greene-Stapp Language Abili- 


ties Test is a well constructed test that ade- 
quately covers the areas it includes. If the user 
takes into account the two points made above 
about grammar and usage, he should find this 
test convenient and usable in terms of his pur- 
poses. 


Osmonp E. PALMER, Associate Professor, Of- 
fice of Evaluation Services, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

A lot of work has gone into these tests but 
the results are dubious. 

The manual is unusually complete and even 
has suggestions for analyzing the errors a stu- 
dent makes and for correcting them. The tests 
seem to have been constructed after good try- 
outs. They were standardized on an adequate 
population ; reliabilities (fair) were found ; and 
standard scores were established which allow 
direct comparison with Terman-McNemar IQ's 
and with other tests in the series. 

Each of the five parts of the test is long 
enough to give a fairly detailed picture of the 
student’s mastery. But all sections do not seem 
to do an equally good job. The section on capi- 
talization covers its area pretty thoroughly. 
That on punctuation is likewise quite thorough, 
but it is not quite as meaningful. A word ina 
sentence is underlined and the student is given 
a choice of four marks of punctuation which 
might be used before, after, or within the 
word. A fifth choice is that no punctuation is 
necessary. In half the cases, the choice probably 
reduces itself to comma (or period) or nothing. 
In addition, where two spots in a sentence are 
marked, the same punctuation is required at 
both spots. The correct decision at one point 
automatically ensures a correct answer at the 
other; but it is here, in the omission of one of 
two necessary commas, that students frequently 
err. 
The spelling section is not so carefully 
worked out as these two. The setup itself is a 
little disturbing. Each item consists of four 
words printed horizontally across the whole 
width of the page. One or none of these words 
may be correctly spelled. Since it is easier to 
glance down a column than to span a page, the 
good speller may be tempted to see how often 
the correctly spelled word is the first response 
in an item. In this manner he could get 10 of 
the 45 items without looking at three of the 
four words tested. The misspellings are sup- 
posed to have been taken from student papers, 
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but a number of them look so strange that it 
is doubtful if many students will even recognize 
them. There is a fair representation of words 
testing for final e, final y, al plus ly, and dou- 
bling. For some reason there are no examples 
of ie-ei words. Also, some of the more com- 
monly misspelled words are missing: grammar, 
separate, athletics, arctic. There would have 
been room for these, for about ro words are 
needlessly (?) repeated with different spellings 
in different items, and a few that appear are 
expendable: voucher, statistics, millinery, em- 
broidery. 

What one learns about a student from the 
two remaining sections, Sentence Structure and 
Applied Grammar, and Usage and Applied 
Grammar, is ambiguous. Each item in the sen- 
tence structure test has as its stem a sentence. 
'The first response is always, "The sentence is 
correct." The other three, which suggest ways 
in which the sentence may be corrected, are an 
assortment of about 25 statements used, in set 
patterns or randomly, throughout the 38 items. 
In fewer than half the cases are these three 
foils homogeneous or do they all have relevance 
to the point being tested for in the sentence. 
For instance, in Item 3, Form AM, the sentence 
"He wants us to appreciate fully what he has 
done for this community" is correct. Two of 
the responses, suggesting corrections of a dan- 
gling participle or a dangling gerund, do not 
seem to have much relevance to this sentence. 
Nor does the third seem much more apropos : 
"Leave out a word or phrase that repeats an 
idea." In 9 cases out of 11 (both forms) when 
the response "Leave out an unnecessary con- 
junction before a relative pronoun" is used, 
there is no such combination in the sentence. 
This means that a student can eliminate one or 
two responses simply because they cannot apply 
to the situation. It also means that if he does 
pick one of these nonrelevant responses, he is 
confused by something other than what the 
item seems to be testing. For diagnosis it also 
suggests an analysis of the wrong responses 
for each student individually to find out ex- 
actly what is bothering him. Does he mistake an 
infinitive for a gerund? Does he know what a 
verbal is? 

Test 5, Usage, has the same arrangement as 
the sentence structure test, but the student has 
to consider only the one word underlined in the 
sentence. There is a greater variety in the re- 
sponses, but some 25 are used frequently. Here, 


too, the foils are frequently not to the point. 
For example, the sentence "Everyone should 
prepare his lessons on time" obviously tests for 
agreement in number between pronoun and an- 
tecedent. The first response, which calls for 
agreement in gender, is either irrelevant or 
misleading—how is a student to know whether 
only girls are involved? The second introduces 
the problem of the antecedents of reflexive pro- 
nouns. And the third response jumps to: "A 
pronoun used with a gerund to show ownership 
should be in the possessive case." 

Aside from the need here, too, to analyze 
wrong answers to find a student's specific weak- 
nesses, there is another difficulty. Most of the 
responses are statements of principle, such as, 
"The present tense should be used for facts 
permanently true,” and, “The nominative case 
should be used after a copulative or linking 
verb." The student undoubtedly assumes that 
these statements are true and needs to decide 
only if they are relevant. But of the specific 
statements introduced as responses, only 9 (5 
of these being right answers) of 41 in both 
forms of the test are correct statements. Eleven 
might be true of some sentences in some con- 
texts, but 21 are not true for the sentence tested 
for or for any sentence. Since, throughout the 
sentence structure test and in most cases here, 
the student did not have to question the accu- 
racy of the responses, he may fail to do so in 
the case of these 30-odd responses. Does this 
help to make the usage test the hardest part of 
the tests? 

If these are speeded tests, and the reviewer's 
guess is they are (he would estimate that it 
would take at least 120 minutes instead of 80 
to finish them), several other problems are in- 
troduced. They may be easier than the soth 
percentile difficulties (about 44 per cent correct 
for 9th graders and about 60 per cent for 12th) 
reflected im the total score norms would indi- 
cate. The reliability, too, figured as it was on 
the split-half formula, may be spuriously high. 
The main problem, however, is the significance 
of the scores. The difference between two scores 
may be due to a greater knowledge of the mat- 
ters tested, or it may be due merely to speed. 
Does the r2th grader get a higher percentage 
of items attempted right than the 9th grader, 
or did he simply get more right because he an- 
swered more items? 

These tests, if carefully used, can tell us 
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something about our students, but others should 
prove more fruitful. 


[196] 

*Hoyum-Schrammel English Essentials Tests. 
Grades 3-4, 5-6, 7-8; 1955-50; Forms A (55), B (55), 
C C36), D (56) ; 3 levels: primary, intermediate, ad- 
vanced; manual [56] ; no data on reliability for Forms 
C and D; $1.25 per 25 tests, postage extra; 256 per 
specimen set of any one level, postpaid; 40(50) min- 
utes; Vera Davis Hoyum and H. E. Schrammel; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


Worttt R, Jones, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

Forms for the primary grades consist of 
parts covering sentence recognition, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, correct usage, and alphabeti- 
zation. Forms for grades 5-8 consist of parts 
covering sentence recognition, capitalization, 
punctuation, correct usage, and reference ma- 
terials, such as guide words and an index. 

No publication date is indicated in the man- 
ual, which contains reliability data and limited 
information for Forms A and B of the tests. 
Data for Forms C and D are not given. The 
manual is extremely brief in its explanation of 
the development of the tests. Although the 
statement is made that the tests may be used 
for both survey and diagnostic purposes, the 
norms are based only on total scores. These 
norms were computed from the scores made by 
22,485 pupils located in “many representative” 
schools in “twenty-three different states.” No 
further information on this point is included. 

Reliability coefficients for Forms A and B 
are reported as ranging from .87 to .96, and 
the standard error of scores, from 2.8 to 6.3. 
Reliability data are based on results obtained 
from pupils in “a number" of schools, located 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
An adequate description of the reliability stud- 
ies is lacking. 

The authors' description of attempts to es- 
tablish the validity of the tests also leaves much 
to be desired. The content of the tests is re- 
portedly based on the common content of II 
sets of leading textbooks, with items “‘some- 
what in proportion as they were stressed in 
these sources." The authors assert that criti- 
cisms from teachers, supervisors, and test con- 
struction specialists were carefully considered 
in the making of revisions and improvements, 
although such individuals are not otherwise 
identified. 


An examination of the tests reveals the fol- 
lowing technical and editorial errors: 

a) Form C, grades 3-4, Part 2, Item 16: The word 
“be” has been omitted from the sentence. 

b) Form A, grades 7-8, Part 3, Item 37: The word 
“though” evidently should be “thought.” 

c) Form A, grades 7-8, Part 4, Item 58: “The stu- 
dents [1. choose 2. chose 3. choosed] Carl as team 
captain.” Although “chose” is the desired answer, is it 
not true that “choose” might be equally correct, de- 
pending upon the context? 

d) Form D, grades 7-8, Part 6: The example is in- 
correctly marked. The correct answers should be 12 
and 20 rather than 12 and 22. 

e) Sections pertaining to capitalization require the 
pupils to identify letters in heavy type. It is question- 
able as to whether there is enough distinction between 
the heavy type and the light type in some of the items. 

f) It is the opinion of the reviewer that the direc- 
tions for marking the punctuation sections on the forms 
for the primary grades probably will confuse the stu- 
dents. For example, Form C, grades 3-4, uses the term 
“parentheses” to refer to both brackets and parenthe- 
ses, At all levels these sections require the pupil to 
refer to a single list of answers before marking each 
item. Much time might be wasted through this pro- 
cedure. It appears highly possible that ease of marking 
has been sacrificed for ease of scoring. 

Because of the inadequacies of the manual, 
the lack of data on reliability for Forms C and 
D, the poor format, and the errors within the 
tests, the reviewer is unwilling to recommend 


these tests to prospective users. 


RurH STRICKLAND, Professor of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Each of the tests covers sentence recogni- 
tion, capitalization, punctuation, and certain as- 
pects of usage. The remainder of each test 
deals with the use of reference and resource 
materials. No attention is given to word mean- 
ings, writing style, or spelling. 

The tests of sentence recognition follow an 
identical pattern from grade 3 through grade 8. 
They test recognition of fragments, run-on sen- 
tences, and simple sentences—mainly declara- 
tive. There is relatively little difference in ma- 
turity and complexity between the sentences 
for the primary grades and those for the ad- 
vanced grades. The content dealt with at the 
three test levels differs little. 

Part 2 of each test deals with capitalization. 
In each case the letter to which the child is to 
respond is indicated in darker type. The child 
is not asked to find an error in a sentence or to 
look at the sentence as a whole—the way he 
would experience it in his own writing. He is 
told to respond only to the one letter in heavy 
type in the context of the sentence. Because the 
dark type differs in size from the rest of the 
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type, it is, in a few instances, difficult to locate 
the letter to which attention is called. 

Knowledge of punctuation is tested in Part 3 
of each test. The answer choices for the section 
are listed at the beginning of the section. Paren- 
theses or brackets appear at the point which is 
to be tested. It appears likely that many chil- 
dren will receive considerably higher scores on 
this subtest because attention is directed to a 
specific spot, whether it calls for punctuation 
or not. The child might not have recognized the 
need for attention at that point had he not been 
called upon to consider it. 

Part 4 of each test deals with usage. In the 
test for grades 3 and 4 common verb errors, 
double subjects, and a few other common errors 
are included. The two final items of Forms A 
and B which link a pronoun with a noun as a 
double subject seem very difficult for this level. 
Forms C and D for grades 3 and 4 have an 
added part dealing with contractions and pos- 
sessives. These do not appear in Forms A and 
B. 

The usage section of each of the intermedi- 
ate forms contains 50 items, some of which test 
the same elements which appear in the easier 
tests. Again at this level a new Part 4 dealing 
with contractions, possessives, and plurals ap- 
pears in Forms C and D but not in Forms A 
and B. 

"The final section of the tests for grades 3 and 
4 and Forms C and D for grades 5 and 6 deals 
with alphabetization. Directions are clearly 
stated so that children ought to have little diffi- 
culty with these items. 

Forms A-and B of the intermediate test have 
two sections which do not appear in Forms C 
and D. Part 5 of Forms A and B deals with 
reference materials. Section A is concerned 
with the use of guide words as one finds them 
in a dictionary and Section B with the use of 
an index. The questions dealing with the index 
would be difficult for many pupils of grades 5 
and 6. 

The four forms of the intermediate test differ 
considerably in difficulty and in content. Forms 
C and D appear distinctly easier and more 
within the scope of the majority of pupils of 
this age than do Forms A and B. 

Part 5 of Forms A and B of the tests for 
grades 7 and 8 deals with reference materials. 
It is essential that children learn to use refer- 
ence resources easily and effectively but there 
is some question as to whether these skills fall 


within the scope of an English test. Also the 
items dealing with reference materials in Forms 
C and D of this test seem distinctly easier than 
those of Forms A and B. Part 6 of Forms C 
and D is concerned with the location of authors 
and topics in card index drawers. 

At all grade levels, the directions for the test 
are to be read by the pupils. This adds consid- 
erably to the difficulty for many pupils at grades 
3 and 4. At each grade level there is a great 
deal to cover in a 40-minute period. 

What really constitutes skill and power in 
the use of language is not touched upon here. 
The ability to express an idea or a series of 
ideas in organized, clear cut sentences and well- 
knit paragraphs and to set them down in a 
form which will carry meaning to a reader is 
in no way measured in these tests. 


[197] 

*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 3, Correctness and Effectiveness of Expres- 
sion. Grades 9-13; 1942-58; IBM; Forms X-3S, Y-3S 
('52) ; examiner's manual (^58) ; battery manual ('54) ; 
pupil profile leaflet, fourth edition ('58) ; profile card 
(no date) ; separate answer sheets must be used ; $3 per 
20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets; so¢ per hand 
and machine scoring stencil; 50¢ per specimen set; 50¢ 
per battery manual; postage extra; 60(70) or 40(50) 
minutes (class period version) ; prepared under the di- 
recton of E. F. Lindquist; Science Research Associ- 
ates. 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for 
a review by Eric F. Gardner of Forms X-2 
and Y-2, see 4:17; for reviews by Henry 
Chauncey, Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone 
A. Hanna of Forms X-1 and Y-I, see 3:12. 


[198] 

Modern English Usage Test. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1949-50; IBM; Form A ('49) ; manual ('50) ; 
no data on reliability and validity; separate answer 
atest ied i $4 m 25 tests; sod per specimen 
Bell Morgan; Aptitude Associats * ates; Antonia 
HorrANp Roserts, Director, Academic Free- 
dom Committee, San Francisco, California. 

The author has designed this test to cover a 
very wide field: conversation and written Eng- 
lish in secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, business schools, and business and in- 
dustry. The manual states that it has been 
standardized nationwide on 3,283 high school 
students and 171 male high school graduates, 
63 holding the bachelor’s degree, and 67 with 
unspecified advanced degrees. 

The test consists of 130 sentences, with one 
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or more words underlined to indicate some 
point of usage. The student is asked to mark 
each sentence T for “correct” or F for "in- 
correct." 

Interested teachers will find a number of 
problems in considering what the test offers, as 
little or no information is provided on a num- 
ber of key questions: how the test was con- 
structed, how the standardization was done, 
and how the test is to be used in improving 
usage in teaching programs. In particular, there 
is no reference to authority for the choice of 
the 130 usage items which make up the body 
of the test nor any indication that the author 
recognized or made use of the important studies 
in the field of English usage issued by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and other 
authoritative and scholarly organizations. There 
is no reference to any authority anywhere in 
the manual, scoring key, or test. The result is 
general confusion. Colloquialisms and idiomatic 
English are accepted at times and rejected at 
others for undisclosed reasons. Positive posi- 
tions are taken on cases of divided usage, and 
even against generally accepted usage: "It's up 
to you and J to set a good example" is con- 
sidered acceptable usage, but not "Bill has 
worked here longer than I." 

The use of the nominative in *Who do you 
have in mind?” is rejected, although it is in al- 
most universal use and is given as established by 
Leonard in Current English Usage and Marck- 
wardt and Walcott in Facts About Current 
English Use, and approved by Kennedy in Eng- 
lish Usage as “natural” and “almost inevitable.” 
In the Oxford English Dictionary it is called 
“common in colloquial use” and Shakespeare, 
Southey, and Hardy are cited in support. At 
times it is not clear what usage is in question, 
as in the sentence: “He will succeed if he con- 
tinues to work hard." The author does not ac- 
cept this usage but gives no reason. A number 
of cases of divided usage are included such as: 
“Ben talks like he knew everything.” The au- 
thor of the test accepts this usage, although 
Leonard and Kennedy report it as “disputable” 
and the Oxford dictionary notes that it is “gen- 
erally condemned as vulgar or slovenly.” 

Finding ways to rationalize such diverse uni- 
lateral decisions would tax the ingenuity of the 
nimblest. Most teachers and supervisors will 
prefer to use the Cooperative English Test or 
make their own teaching tests which place 
major emphasis upon learning the large body 


of accepted usage and subordinate the debat- 
able usages which illustrate the ebb and flow of 
change and the presence all about us of differ- 
ent levels of language. 


For a review by Walter N. Durost, see 4:170. 


[199] 
*The New Purdue Placement Test in English. 
Grades 11-16; 1931-55; 8 scores: punctuation, gram- 
mar, sentence structure, reading (study), reading 
(pleasure), vocabulary, spelling, total; IBM; Forms 
D, E (55) ; preliminary manual ('55) ; only norms are 
tentative grade 13 norms for total score; separate an- 
swer sheets or booklets must be used; $2.70 per 35 
tests; $1.35 per 35 IBM answer sheets; $2.10 per 35 
answer booklets; 42€ per machine scoring stencil ; 60€ 
per specimen set; postage extra; 65(75) minutes; G. S. 
Wykoft, J. H. McKee, and H. H. Remmers; Houghton 
Mifflin Co. * 
REFERENCES 

1-9. See 4:173. 

10. Tommpome A. Pemnerton. ‘‘Counseling Engineering 
LED Ed & Psychol Meas 13:133-44 Sp '53. * (PA 28: 
15 

11. SEVERANCE, KATHERINE M. The ACE and the Purdue 
English Placement Tests as Predictors oj Academic Success at 
Dev University. Master's thesis, Baylor University (Waco, 

ex.), 1953. 

1a Bakik, Paur Creo, Experiments in Variable Selection 
for Prediction of Academic Achievement. Doctor's thesis, Pur- 
due University (Lafayette, Ind.), 1955. (DA 15:2565) 

13. Duncan, EARL WILLIAM, An valuation of the Orienta- 
tion Test Battery at. Dickinson State Teachers College for Pur- 
poses of Prediction and Counsel sie Doctor's field study, Colo- 
rado State College of Education (Greeley, Colo.), 1955, 

14. Bonner, Leon WiLLrAM. Factors Associated With the 
Academic Achievement of Freshmen Students at a Southern 
Agricultural BES fa Doctor’s thesis, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (State College, Pa.), 1956. (DA 17:266) 


Greratp V. Lannuoim, Program Director, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

The authors of the New Purdue Placement 
Test in English state that its primary purpose 
is “to sample the knowledge possessed by high 
school seniors or college freshmen of what is 
called ‘good English.' " An examination of the 
content of the test reveals that the authors were 
either unnecessarily modest in this claim or had 
in mind a much broader concept of “knowl- 
edge” than that used by this reviewer. While it 
is clear that knowledge is required to respond 
correctly to the test exercises, the successful ex- 
aminee must also be able to apply such knowl- 
edge. 

The names of the various parts of the test 
indicate the general areas covered: recognition 
of grammatical errors, punctuation, sentence 
clearness and effectiveness, reading, vocabulary, 
and spelling. In each of the first three of these 
parts, the authors employ a 2-response (right or 
wrong) type of exercise. In the first part, the 
examinee is to study each of the 30 sentences 
and indicate whether or not it contains an error 
in grammar. In the second, he is to decide, for 
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each of 45 sentences, whether or not it is punc- 
tuated correctly. In the third, he is to indicate, 
for each of 30 sentences, whether or not it is 
clear and effective. In none of these parts is he 
asked to identify the error or to supply a cor- 
rection. To measure reading ability, two read- 
ing selections (constituting the fourth and fifth 
parts, respectively) with 14 four-choice ques- 
tions based on each are presented. In the vocab- 
ulary part, the examinee is required to indicate 
which of the five words given for each of 45 
key words means most nearly the same as the 
key word. The spelling part includes 45 items, 
each of which is made up of three different 
words plus the word “none”; the examinee is 
to select the misspelled word, if any, in each 
item. Each of the seven parts has its own time 
limit, with 65 minutes being allotted for the 225 
items in the total test. The answer sheet pro- 
vides space for recording the score on each part. 

Labeled a “preliminary edition," the manual 
nevertheless represents a fairly complete job. 
It contains considerable information to assist 
the prospective user in evaluating the useful- 
ness of the test for his particular purpose, di- 
rections for administering and scoring the test, 
and interpretative data, the source of which is 
described in some detail. The data, all based on 
the use of the test at Purdue University, in- 
clude percentile and T score norms for total 
score, estimated reliability coefficients and 
standard errors of measurement for part scores 
and total score, intercorrelations among the 
part scores and total score, and correlations of 
the test scores with scores on a number of other 
tests, 

The authors report that the principal use of 
the test scores has been for placement in Eng- 
lish courses. While they do not present direct 
evidence on the effectiveness of the test scores 
alone for that purpose, they cite correlations 
between the test scores and grades in English 
courses for freshmen at Purdue University as- 
signed to English courses at three different 
levels on the basis of their scores on this test 
and other data. Raw correlation coefficients 
ranging from .o8 to .34 were obtained for the 
separate courses. Corrected for restriction of 
range in test scores, the estimated correlations 
ranged from .84 to .86. The authors' statement 
that "the validity of this test is near .85” may 
be misleading to readers who do not realize that 
validity is a specific rather than a generalized 
concept. 


Without the information given in the manual, 
some might be inclined to underestimate the 
quality of this test on the basis of the over- 
emphasis on error recognition, the use of the 
right-wrong item type, the relatively small 
sampling of specific skills within ability areas, 
and the lack of exercises requiring the student 
to produce good writing. Although this re- 
viewer believes that the prospective user should 
always examine any test before making a deci- 
sion on its quality, this test demonstrates the 
soundness of the adage which says that "the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating." The evi- 
dence presented indicates that the test has a 
high degree of effectiveness for the placement 
of college freshmen in English courses. 


M. J. WANTMAN, Visting Director of Educa- 
tional Measurement and Research, University 
of Malaya, Singapore. 

The primary purpose of this test is stated as 
being “to sample the knowledge possessed by 
high school seniors or college freshmen of what 
is called ‘good English.’ " The test is specifically 
designed for use in the placement of freshmen 
students at Purdue in advanced English, stand- 
ard English, and remedial English classes. The 
test seems to be adequate for placement pur- 
poses. 

The typography of the test and its format 
are not impressive. The type in Parts 2, 4, and 
6, covering punctuation, reading, and vocabu- 
lary, is small. The booklet is stapled at the top 
of the long side of the pages rather than at the 
side. 

Either IBM answer sheets or the “self- 
marking answer booklets” must be used. There 
is no provision for recording answers in the 
test booklet. The layout of the IBM answer 
sheet is good, but that of the self-marking an- 
swer sheet is crowded, particularly for the vo- 
cabulary part. The printing of the names of the 
parts on both the IBM answer sheets and the 
self-marking answer booklets would have mini- 
mized the possibility of a student’s marking his 
answers in the wrong place. 

The directions for administering the test are 
clear and straightforward. A student is allowed 
to work on a particular part only during the 
time announced for that part. It may be difficult 
to proctor students to be sure they are conform- 
ing to this instruction since neither the pages of 
the test booklet nor the parts of the answer 
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sheets are labeled with large distinguishing 
marks. 

The norms reported are marked "tentative" 
— which indeed they should be. They are based 
on 1,310 and 1,306 first year students at Pur- 
due for Forms D and E, respectively. The cases 
for Form D include 1,037 men and 273 women ; 
the Form E norms are based on 1,029 men and 
277 women. Separate norms are provided for 
men and women because "it has been found 
that, on the average, women in the first year of 
college score higher on this test than do men." 

'The table of norms presents raw scores, per- 
centile ranks, and T scores. The T scores have 
been normalized so that they should not be in- 
terpreted in terms of standard deviation units. 
For example, a raw score of 195 for a man on 
Form E is reported as a T score of 64. A T 
score of 64 implies the student is 1.4 standard 
deviations above the mean for men on this test. 
A raw score of 195 for a man on Form E is, in 
fact, almost 2.7 standard deviations above the 
mean for men. Another apparent weakness in 
the norms is the lack of comparability of results 
for the two forms. A raw score of 195 for a 
man on Form D, for example, is converted into 
a T score of 77. The authors enumerate other 
important reasons why "caution in the use of 
these norms is strongly recommended," and in- 
dicate that new norms will be published. 

The reliabilities reported were computed by 
the Kuder-Richardson formula 20. The direc- 
tions for administering the test suggest that 
speed is a factor (“An error of a few seconds 
in the time allowed may mean a difference of 
several points in a score.”) in spite of the claim 
that “the test has more the nature of a power 
test than of a rate or speed test." While the lat- 
ter statement is no doubt true, speed is enough 
of a factor to make the Kuder-Richardson re- 
liabilities overestimates. If Forms D and E are 
really equivalent, parallel forms reliabilities 
would be a better indication of reliability. 

Since the time limits for the various parts 
range from 7 minutes to IT minutes, the relia- 
bilities of the scores, as might be expected, are 
not high enough to warrant the use of the part 
scores. The reliabilities reported for Part 3, 
Sentence Clearness and Effectiveness, and 
Parts 4 and 5, Reading, are the lowest, being 
.68, 80, and .77, respectively, for Form E. The 
standard errors are relatively large. In Part 4, 
for example, where the maximum possible 
score is 15, the standard error is 1.83. The re- 


liabilities reported for total scores are adequate. 
They are .94 and .96 for Forms D and E, re- 
spectively. 

In spite of a suggestion made early in the 
manual that the test was not designed as a pre- 
dictive device, the authors later present as evi- 
dence of validity correlations between test 
scores and grades in English courses and be- 
tween test scores and first semester grade point 
index. The correlations reported have a modal 
value in the neighborhood of .30, which, when 
the correlations are corrected for restricted 
range, rises to the neighborhood of .80. The 
data presented suggest that .80 highly over- 
estimates the correlational value. It is probably 
somewhere between .30 and .8o. 

The correlations between total scores on the 
test and a “Verbal Factor Score" (no indica- 
tion of the source of this score is given) for 
various groups of students suggest that these 
two values are measures of the same thing. For 
the groups in which the number of cases is 
over 200, the correlations range from .8676 to 
.9035. The reporting of coefficients of correla- 
tions to four decimal places is amazing when it 
is noted that one such 4-decimal place value is 
based on 14 cases and when cognizance is taken 
of the known competence in statistics of at least 
one of the authors. 

The New Purdue Placement Test in English 
is a good test for measuring the “fundamentals 
of English.” Even though there are still a few 
items for which the answers are probably con- 
troversial, the authors seem to have succeeded 
in not being “too doctrinaire in attitude, neither 
too liberal nor too conservative.” The evidence 
of validity for English placement and for pre- 
dicting success in first year performance at 
Purdue is strong enough to warrant universi- 
ties’ using this test for these purposes at their 
institutions provided they establish their own 
norms and determine evidence of validity based 
on their own students. 


[200] 

*SRA Achievement Series: Language Arts. 
Grades 2-4, 4-6, 6-9; 1954-57; title on some tests for 
grades 2-6 is How Should We Say This? ; 2-3 scores: 
capitalization-punctuation, grammatical usage, spell- 
ing (grades 4-9 only) ; IBM for grades 4-9; Forms A, 
B; 3 levels ; technical supplement, second edition (57) ; 
separate answer sheets must be used in grades 4-9; 50€ 
per teacher's handbook (55) ; 50¢ per administrator's 
manual ('56); $1 per technical supplement; postage 
extra; Louis P. Thorpe, D. Welty Lefever, and Robert 
A. Naslund ; Science Research Associates. * F 

a) GRADES 2-4. Forms A (55), B (57); examiner's 
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manual, second edition (57) ; $1.70 per 20 tests ; $1 per 
scoring stencil; (105) minutes in 2 sessions. — 

b) craves 4-6. IBM; Forms A (754), B (756) ; ex- 
aminer's manual ('56); $2 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 
IBM scorable answer sheets; $1 per set of machine 
scoring stencils; 50¢ per hand scoring stencil ; 75(90) 
minutes. à 

c) Graves 6-9. IBM; Forms A ['55], B (756); ex- 
aminer's manual (’56) ; prices same as for grades 4-6; 
60(75) minutes. 


CoNsrANcE M. McCuLLoucn, Professor of 
Education, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

These tests constitute a basic literacy meas- 
ure for the grades concerned, in the form of a 
proofreading test of capitalization, punctuation, 
usage, and (for grades 4-6 and 6-9 only) spell- 
ing. The punctuation, capitalization, and usage 
items are strewn throughout a series of stories 
so that the examinee is required to be aware of 
all three types of error. The points of error are 
numbered, and correspondingly numbered items 
on the right hand side of the pages present two 
or more possibly correct answers from which to 
choose. Narrative materials are used in the 
spelling tests for grades 4-6 and 6-9, crucial 
words underlined, and multiple choice spelling 
versions given in the right hand margin. 

These tests have much in their favor. The 
Examiner Manual offers clear directions for 
administering the tests and classifying the items 
for scoring. 

The Teacher's Handbook provides some in- 
— "terpretation of scores and suggestions for fol- 
 low-up of deficiencies. The Manual for the 

School Administrator explains that item selec- 

tions were based on analysis of textbooks, 

courses of study, expert opinion, and research 
studies. Tables in the manual show a break- 
down of the actual intent of each item. The 

"Technical Supplement is a veritable textbook 

on the construction and standardization of the 

tests, the manner in which the batteries were 
equated, and the procedure followed for estab- 
lishing norms. It is important to note that the 
norms are based upon May testing, and require 
a different interpretation if the tests are to be 
given at another time of year. Reliability co- 
efficients on total usage items and combined 
capitalization and punctuation items range from 
.78 to .91, and seem to be slightly lower for the 
higher levels within each battery. 

Needless confusion is avoided by the fact 
that the examinee makes only one kind of re- 
sponse throughout the entire test. The narra- 


tive material includes personal letters, business 
letters, and even poetic form, as well as con- 
versation. The subject matter reflects natural 
child life at the levels tested. The most basic 
errors are tested more than once, so that a more 
dependable diagnosis is possible. Forms A and 
B, slightly different in subject matter, are ut- 
terly identical in the types of item tested and 
the order of their occurrence. 

On the negative side it might be mentioned 
that the narrative form and the mixture of 
types of item mean a tnore complicated kind of 
answer key and pupil inconvenience in finding 
the space intended for answers. Although the 
vocabulary of the tests is relatively easy for the 
grade levels concerned, there will doubtless be 
some children for whom the test is one of 
reading ability rather than language. Such chil- 
dren should have the items read to them or 
be given the next easier test. 

"Test users should know that the tests at cach 
level are more discriminating at lower score 
levels than at higher score levels. As a basic 
literacy test, the test contains few niceties which 
would characterize the high scorers. On the 
other hand, some of the niceties are actually no 
longer disputed usages and probably reflect edu- 
cational lag rather than linguistic truth. Exam- 
ples are: can for may, come and see, everyone 
—they, and off of. For the teacher who wishes 
to identify a child's specific needs, the omission 
of some errors, like "ain't," seems unfortunate. 

The spelling test reflects spelling ability at 
a difficulty level rather than a child's ability to 
spell demons common to all educational levels. 
The test does not provide a way of diagnosing 
the kinds of spelling error the pupil makes. The 
presence of "to, two, too" and "they're, their, 
there" under usage instead of under spelling 
seems odd. 

In general, the tests have been constructed 
with admirable care and concern for the pur- 
poses of possible users. 


Wintrrep L. Post, Instructor in English, Dana 
Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

All three tests in this series measure skills in 
capitalization, punctuation, grammar, and us- 
age. One form of the test for grades 4-6 and 
both forms of the test for grades 6-9 measure 
skill in spelling in a separate section. 

The test for grades 2—4 consists of four pas- 
sages, mainly narrative, on such subjects as pet 
dogs, pet birds, or birthday parties. The print is 
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large, the instructions are simple, and the open- 
ing page is inviting. Throughout the test por- 
tions of the text are underlined, and either one 
or two alternatives are offered for each under- 
lined portion. The student indicates his choice 
by a mark in his test booklet. The items range 
in difficulty from a choice between “had brang" 
and “had brought” to a choice between “they” 
and "he" to refer to the pronoun "everyone." 

The test for grades 4-6 is in form like that 
for grades 2-4, except that it offers the option 
of a separate answer sheet for machine scoring, 
and, in Form B, provides a section which tests 
ability to spot spelling errors in a continuous 
passage, The other sections of the test also con- 
sist of continuous passages, still mainly narra- 
tive, but with heavy use of dialogue and letters 
for testing skills in punctuation. The variety of 
problems offered in punctuation is an evident 
strength of the test, though thoughtful English 
teachers may question the assumption that even 
the allegedly quoted informal conversation of 
children must adhere to. ultra-conservative 
standards of formal “good English." The gram- 
mar-usage items range in difficulty from a 
choice between illiterate and literate English to 
rather subtle distinctions between restrictive 
and nonrestrictive elements. Those items which 
require a student to read fairly long, fairly 
complex groups of words and then indicate 
whether or not these groups of words form a 
complete sentence will be warmly received by 
all English teachers. This test, unlike the test 
for grades 2-4, assumes that the student has 
some knowledge of common technical terms 
and that he will be able to select the correct 
term to describe underlined groups of words. 

The test for grades 6-9 differs from that for 
grades 4-6 mainly in the increased complexity 
of the reading material and the inclusion of 
descriptions and evaluations as well as narra- 
tives. Like the lower level test, this one includes 
a separate spelling section requiring the student 
to find spelling errors in context. All four sec- 
tions preceding the spelling section present a 
rich variety of items on punctuation, gram- 
mar, usage, and capitalization. Here, too, the 
items range in difficulty from a choice between 
“We seen him” and “We saw him” to a choice 
between “try and” and “try to.” 

The title for these tests is misleading. “Me- 
chanics of English” would be a less pretentious 
and a more precisely descriptive title for tests 
which, within the sharply defined areas of capi- 


talization, punctuation, grammar, usage, and 
spelling, measure admirably what they set out 
to measure. Ease of administration, ease of 
scoring—either by schools themselves or by the 
scoring service offered by SRA—the provision 
of complete data for interpreting scores for in- 
dividual students and evaluating them in the 
light of norms based on carefully selected 
groups of public school students, the carefully 
and ingeniously contrived equivalence of forms, 
the attractive format, and the use of intrinsic- 
ally interesting materials are the outstanding 
strengths of these tests. Teachers who are alive 
to recent developments in the teaching of lan- 
guage will especially welcome the use of con- 
nected material which forces the student 
throughout the test to reckon with a total con- 
text rather than to deal with isolated sentences, 
English teachers whose concept of language 
teaching includes more than those situations 
governed by a hard and fast rule of right and 
wrong will find these tests excellent as far as 
they go, but may wish to supplement them with 
other items which seek to test judgment, aware- 
ness of meaning as sometimes the sole deter- 
miner of what punctuation needs to be used, 
where a word or phrase or clause should be put 
in its sentence, when words or phrases can be 
deleted. without loss of meaning, or when the 
relationship of ideas in a sentence requires the 
subordination of one of two clauses within the 
sentence. English teachers trained in testing 
may cavil over the considerable number of 
items in this test which offer the student only 
two choices; and the teachers who want the 
separate skills in mechanics of English meas- 
ured in separate sections will prefer the Cali-. 
fornia Language Test. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, however, one of the outstanding ad- 
vantages of these tests is the very fact that the 
student is not told to look for only one kind of 
problem in each section. He must have the flex- 
ibility to deal with many kinds of language 
problems within each section of the test; this 
is closely in line with the realities of meaning, 
language, and the written word. 


For reviews by Warren G. Findley and 
Worth R. Jones of the complete battery, see 21. 


[201] 
Scholastic Achievement Series: English-Spell- 
ing. Grades 2.5-3, 4-6, 7-9; 1054-55; various titles 
used by publisher; for Catholic schools; subtest of 
Scholastic Achievement Series; 4 scores: punctuation 
and capitalization, correct usage, English total, spelling ; 
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IBM for grades 4-9; 2 forms; 3 levels; separate an- 
swer sheets may be used in grades 4-9; $175 per 35 
IBM scorable answer sheets; 24¢ per scoring stencil ; 
50¢ per specimen set of any one level; postage extra ; 
(40-50) minutes; Oliver F. Anderhalter, R. Stephen 
Gawkoski, and John O'Brien; Scholastic Testing Serv- 
ice, Inc. * ede E 
a) PRIMARY TEST. Grades 2.5-3; Forms A ('54, identi- 
cal with English-spelling tests of complete battery copy- 
righted in 1953), B ('55) ; battery manual (55) ; $2.70 


per 35 tests. 
b) ELEMENTARY TEST. Grades 4-6; IBM; Forms A 


('54), B (55) ; battery manual (55); $3.75 per 35 
tests. 
€) ADVANCED TEST, Grades 7-9; IBM; Forms A ('54), 


B ('55) ; battery manual ('55) ; $3.75 per 35 tests. 
GERALDINE SPAULDING, Consultant, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, New York, New York. 

The manuals provided with these tests are 
those prepared for the complete battery, with a 
separate manual for each level. The text of the 
three manuals is the same except for the de- 
scriptions of test content and directions for ad- 
ministering. The figures in tables giving relia- 
bility and related data are the same in the 
primary and elementary manuals, but, without 
explanation, the corresponding table in the ad- 
vanced manual gives different figures. Several 
varieties of reliability index are shown, but 
each represents the median of a number of 
single-grade indices. There is no indication of 
how much variation in reliability there was 
from grade to grade. The median split-half re- 
liabilities given in the primary and elementary 
manuals are .90 for total English score and .91 
for spelling score; those in the advanced man- 
ual are .91 for total English and .95 for spelling. 
More detailed information on reliability, grade 
by grade, would be more useful than the variety 
of indices given. 

The manuals do give relatively complete in- 
formation on the procedures of construction 
and standardization. Detailed directions for ad- 
ministering, scoring, and tabulating are given. 
The instructions to the examiner for some of 
the spelling tests are rather muddled, but ex- 
aminers will doubtless know how to proceed. 
There is an error in the directions (for use 
when answers are marked in the booklets) for 
Test 1A, elementary level: "select its number 
as the answer" should read “select its letter as 
the answer." 

"The choice of content is based on the analysis 
of the courses of study in a large number of 
Catholic schools. The content of the English 
tests, reflecting that analysis, would appear to 
confirm the need for a special test for Catholic 
schools, since the emphasis differs from that 


found in most achievement batteries. A rather 
superficial difference (as far as measurement is 
concerned) is that some of the sentences used 
to provide testing situations are on religious 
subjects. A more fundamental difference is in 
the weight given to formal matters of language 
in the elementary and advanced tests. The pri- 
mary English test consists only of subtests on 
punctuation, capitalization, and correct usage; 
but at the two higher levels, three more sub- 
tests are added to these parts, all dealing with 
information about language—knowledge of 
rules, statements of principles, identification 
and classification of conventional linguistic ele- 
ments, and information about specific tech- 
niques of writing and speaking. Non-Catholic 
schools would probably consider this kind of 
material greatly overemphasized in the tests. 

The usage tests employ the conventional 
technique of requiring the examinee to choose 
between a right and a wrong word or form of 
word given in a sentence. The chief problem in 
such items is that of devising sentences in 
which the wrong choice is not too farfetched. 
Even when the grammatical distinction in- 
volved is a suitable one, the specific sentence, 
using the wrong choice, sometimes looks very 
artificial. A number of items in Test 3 exhibit 
this defect. In usage items, the wrong choices 
ought to conform to real uneducated or childish 
patterns of speech, and should not have a 
"manufactured" look. One might expect that 
item analysis would reveal defects of this kind, 
but even if it did not, it is doubtful that such 
items are really testing what the test is designed 
to measure. 

In general design and printing, the test book- 
lets are clear and reasonably attractive, though 
conservative. The grade-equivalent conversion 
tables are printed in very small type, but this, 
unfortunately, is a defect common to many 
achievement batteries. The machine scorable 
answer sheets fall far short of the standard of 
the booklets. The small letters identifying 
choices are blurred and barely legible. The con- 
version tables on the Form A answer sheet are 
in microscopic type and are almost completely 
illegible. The tables on the Form B answer sheet 
are in larger and clearer type, but on neither 
form are the tables conveniently placed for ma- 
chine scoring. These deficiencies should be cor- 
rected in later printings. 

In general, the content of the capitalization, 
punctuation, and usage sections is conventional, 
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and the kind of item used presents no innova- 
tions. The tests, presumably, correspond more 
closely in emphasis, and probably in grade place- 
ment of topics, to the curriculum of Catholic 
schools than do tests designed primarily for use 
in public schools. 


RUTH STRICKLAND, Professor of Education, 
Indiana. University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Each of the tests contains a section dealing 
with punctuation. These sections are satisfac- 
torily graduated in difficulty, but all of them 
call upon children to take note of certain desig- 
nated points. There is no means of ascertaining 
whether children would recognize these as 
points needing attention if they were proof- 
reading their own writing. The subtests on 
capitalization, on the other hand, do require 
children to locate and mark the points at which 
capital letters are needed. 

The test for grades 2 and 3 also contains a 
correct usage section that deals mainly with 
common verb errors and homonyms. 

The test for grades 4-6 includes a two-part 
section dealing with various aspects of gram- 
mar : sentences, phrases, clauses, parts of speech, 
and syntax. A great deal more knowledge of 
abstract grammar—parts of speech, definitions, 
and syntax—is called for here than is now 
thought desirable for these grades by many au- 
thorities in the field of English. Test 3 is con- 
cerned with correct usage. Parts of it deal with 
common errors and parts of speech with re- 
finements which, in teaching practice, are often 
left for a slightly later age. Test 4 is concerned 
with oral and written English. The attention 
here is centered on structure, definition, and 
the mechanics of writing. 

The test for grades 7-9 starts with punctua- 
tion and capitalization, as do the others. Test 
2A deals with sentences, phrases, and clauses. 
Test 2B is concerned with parts of speech and 
syntax. Again, in both of these sections, an un- 
usually extensive knowledge of abstract, struc- 
tural grammar is called for—far more than 
many authorities advocate for this level. Test 3 
deals with correct usage and reflects more 
closely what most teachers of English would 
expect children of these ages to know. In fact, 
it would be quite an easy test for children of 
this level who have experienced the emphasis 
on correct usage that is commonly thought 
good for elementary and junior high school age 
young people. In Test 4, on oral and written 


English, the 22 multiple choice questions deal 
mainly with form and definition. 

Each test in the series ends with a section on 
spelling consisting of 35 dictated words. 

At all grade levels, the directions for the 
tests are given orally to the pupils. Scoring keys 
are provided with all testing materials. Grade 
equivalents are provided for each test in con- 
venient conversion scale form following each 
test in the booklet. All grade placements are in 
terms of tenths of a year. Corresponding per- 
centile ranks are also given. Scores on the vari- 
ous subsections are not convertible into grade 
equivalents but do have diagnostic value. Diag- 
nostic profiles can be plotted from them. 

These tests raise some fundamental and truly 
amazing questions. Is a child in the middle 
grades who knows how many parts there are 
in “every” paragraph or friendly letter, who 
can fit together a definition of a homonym or 
synonym, and who knows exactly how many 
inches of margin to leave at the right side of a 
page, through that knowledge a writer ? Can one 
learn to speak or write through definitions and 
mechanics alone? Of what does growth in the 
use of English consist? 

Growth in expressing ideas through clear, 
well organized writing is in no way touched 
upon in any part of any of the tests. English is 
treated throughout the tests as a machine or a 
jigsaw puzzle, not a living, organic language. 
One could designate and name every bone and 
muscle that makes up the human frame and 
still know nothing about a human being as a 
living, breathing entity. In these tests English 
is treated as an unrelated mass of discrete parts 
without color or motion or life. In no way is it 
approached as a means of communication, It 
would appear that a child could pass these tests 
with perfect scores and still be unable to put on 
paper, between an initial capital and a final pe- 
riod, anything that would be worth writing or 
reading. 

Research on the teaching of grammar makes 
it fairly clear that grammar, as it is handled in 
the tests for grades 4 to 9, is little if at all used 
by children. Much that is covered here would 
be of value only to superior 10th to 12th grade 
students who are headed for college. It would 
have no significance for the majority of high 
school students at any level. Use of these tests 
can only yield results which are unrelated to 
the measurement of skill and power in the use 


of language. " 
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For reviews by William E. Coffman and 
James R. Hayden of the complete battery, see 
23. 

[202] 

*Survey Tests of English Usage. Grades 9-13; 
1947-49; Forms E ('47), H (48), S ('49) for use at 
the beginning of either semester; Forms G (47), N 
(48), T ('49) for use during the second semester; 
Forms J, K (’49) based on the book Self-Aids in Eng- 
lish Usage; title on Forms T, N, and G is Achievement 
Test of English Usage; no manual; directions sheet 
(no date); teacher's remedial sheet (47) 5 tentative 
norms for Form J; no data on reliability and validity ; 
90€ per 30 tests of any one form; postage extra; 25¢ 
per specimen set, postpaid; (35-40) minutes; LJ 
O'Rourke; Psychological Institute. * 


[203] 
*Tressler English Minimum Essentials Tests, Re- 
vised Edition. Grades 8-12; 1932-56; IBM; Forms 
A. ('54, identical with test copyrighted in 1941 except 
for changes in 4 items), AM (’56, machine scoring edi- 
tion of Form A), B ('41), C (^41) ; manual ['55, identi- 
cal with sheet copyrighted in 1941 except for minor 
changes]; separate answer sheets must be used with 
Form AM; $1.75 per 25 tests; 5€ per IBM answer 
sheet; 250 per machine scoring stencil; 30€ per speci- 
men set; postpaid; (40-50) minutes; J. C. Tressler; 
Public School Publishing Co. * 


COMPOSITION 


[204] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in English Composition. Candidates for 
college entrance; 1943-58; for more complete informa- 
tion, see 599; IBM 60(80) minutes; program adminis- 
tered by Educational Testing Service for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. * 


REFERENCES 

1-6. See 4:178. 
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tion Measures at the United States Coast Guard Academy.” 
Ed & Psychol Meas 12:394-407 au 's2. * (PA 27:6159) 

8. Dyer, Henry S. College Board Scores. New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board [1953]. Pp. xxiii, 70. * (PA 


28:4936) 

9. rit, Marjorie A. “The Predictive Effectiveness of the 
College Entrance Examination Board English Composition Test.” 
Abstract. Am Psychol 8:411 Ag '53. * 

10, Wenn, Sam C., AND CONST Joun N. “Predictors of 
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11, College Entrance Examination Board. English Composi- 

tion: A Description of the English Composition Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Princeton, N.J.: the 
Board, June 1954; Fp. ps: * (PA 29:1443) 
, 12. Mirer, PETER M. “An Analysis of Error-Types Used 
in the Interlinear Exercise of the College Entrance Examina- 
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13. Dyer, Henry S. AND Kino, Ricuarp G. College Board 
Scores: Their Use and Interpretation, No. 2. New York: Col- 
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16. Swrnerorp, Frances. “Reliability of an Interlinear Test 
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17. College Entrance Examination Board. A Description of 
the calego Board Achievement Tests. Princeton, N.J.: Edu- 
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20. FreNcn, Joun W. “Validation of New Item Types 
Against Four-Year Academic Criteria." J Ed Psychol 49:67— 
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For a review by Charlotte Croon Davis of 
earlier forms, see 4:178. 
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*College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement Examination: English Composition. 
High school seniors desiring credit for college level 
courses; 1954-58; for more complete information, sec 
600; 180(200) minutes; program administered by Ed- 
ucational Testing Service for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. * 


Ropert C. PoonEv, Professor of English and 
Chairman, Department of Integrated Liberal 
Studies, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. [Review of Form FBP.] 

This test is designed for the use of colleges 
to evaluate students who have taken advanced 
courses in English composition in schools, and 
are seeking recognition of this work at the col- 
lege level in the form of advanced standing or 
credit upon admission. It is therefore set at a 
level above ordinary college entrance tests. Un- 
like tests which deal with subject content areas, 
this test is not objective in character, and relies 
upon the skill of readers within the procedure 
set up to insure a reasonable degree of objec- 
tivity. 

In a period of three hours the candidate is 
required to write three essays of one hour each. 
One of these calls for the ability to read, un- 
derstand, and evaluate a critical passage of an 
advanced nature, pointing out and evaluating 
the effectiveness of the rhetorical aspects of the 
passage. Another calls for the thoughtful re- 
sponse to the implications of a quotation, in 
which a student may display his own resources 
from reading and experience. The third is a 
constructive development of one of several 
topic statements or ideas. 

Inasmuch as the power to write effectively 
is the end result of instruction in composition, 
this test is aimed at the very heart of the skills 
and abilities to be tested. It is centered upon 
the power to think, organize, and compose Eng- 
lish expository prose, and upon this power 
alone. To the extent that the quotations and 
topics arouse the optimum response from the 
candidates and permit the fullest display of 
their competence, the test is as nearly perfect 
for its purpose as any test can be. However, 
since it is not objective in nature, its true valid- 
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ity rests upon the impartiality of judgment of 
the readers. 

Having been devised by independent com- 
mittees of school and college teachers, the test 
was administered in 1957 to properly qualified 
high school students and a cross section of col- 
lege freshman students from colleges repre- 
sentative of those the high school students 
might enter. The papers were mixed without 
identification before going to the readers. The 
chief reader read a sample of examination 
booklets and prepared tentative standards for 
each section. These standards were discussed 
in a training session with the corps of readers 
to establish a uniform interpretation of the 
standards, Each essay was read only once, but 
different readers were assigned to the separate 
essays, so that each book was read by three 
readers. Essays were rated on a 15-point scale, 
the raw scores were distributed, and by anal- 
ysis of the chief reader were converted to 
grades on a 5-point scale: 5 (high honors), 4 
(honors), 3 (creditable), 2 (pass), 1 (fail). In 
the 1957 examination 61 high school students, 
or 9 per cent of the high school group achieved 
grade 5, high honors; not one of the college 
sample achieved this grade. Although the col- 
lege sample was only a little over 10 per cent 
of the size of the high school group, the failure 
of anyone of this group to achieve grade 5 is 
indicative of the high level set for the evalua- 
tion of advanced standing in composition. 

Provided the same procedures are followed 
in subsequent years in reading and evaluation, 
this test can be highly commended for testing 
precisely what it intends to test, for setting a 
high level of performance and challenge to the 
candidate, and for establishing a basis of eval- 
uation which is confirmed by cross reference 
to a college level sample of students. The grow- 
ing concern for the advancement of superior 
students, and the difficulty of establishing fair 
and equitable procedures for the granting of 
advanced standing or credit on the campuses 
of many different institutions make this test 
particularly desirable as one yielding a nation- 
ally established set of grades which are re- 
ported to the college of the candidate's choice 
and are there interpreted and utilized as the 
proper authorities decide. 


[206 ] 
*Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Es- 
say Test. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; 1957; Forms 
A, B, C, D; 4 levels; $1 per 20 tests; $4.25 per manual 


of any one level; $5 per specimen set; postage extra; 
35(40) minutes; Cooperative Test Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. * 

a) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B, 4C, 4D. 

b) vever 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3A, 3B, 3C, 3D. 

c) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D. 
d) LEVEL 1. Grades 13-14; Forms 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D. 


REFERENCE 

1. Brack, Dowarp B. “A Note on the Use in Alberta of the 
Deae pal "Tests of Educational Progress: Essay Test." Alberta 
J Ed Res 4:172-80 S '58. * 

Joun S. Diexuorr, Dean, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Teachers of English composition at any 
school level will agree that the best way to 
judge a student’s ability to write is to read 
something he has written. They will also agree 
that any teacher’s judgment of a single brief 
composition is not very reliable. The simple ex- 
periment of having every English teacher ina 
school or department grade the same set of 
student papers always has disturbing results 
and makes the point for most of us. 

The formulators of the STEP essay tests 
recognize that writing is the test of writing. 
They provide essay topics at four levels: 
grades 4-6, grades 7-9, grades 10-12, and the 
freshman and sophomore years of college. For 
each level there are four forms of the test, 
ie, four sets of essay topics, so that students 
may be tested more than once. There are care- 
ful instructions for the administration of the 
tests, sample essays on each topic ranked in 
terms of their quality, and instructions for 
scoring the essays and translating numerical 
scores into percentile ranks, and the like. 

“The problem," say the directions for scor- 
ing, “is to score papers in such fashion that 
an independent scorer will come up with the 
same results.” Indeed this is the problem. The 
sample essays with their assigned scores, to 
which essays on the same topics may be com- 
pared, and the eminently sensible instructions 
for the test reader constitute the attempt to 
solve this problem. 

Accepting as he does the assumption that the 
best test of writing is writing, this reviewer 
does not see how it could be done much better. 
The essay topics are appropriate to the several 
school levels. The sample essays present clear 
differences in quality—one wishes student 
themes were always so clearly “high,” “low,” 
or “middle.” The test reader is warned against 
his preconceptions of identifiable students, 
against letting “neatness” become a criterion in 
judging papers written under test conditions, 
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against his “pet peeves,” and happily against 
fruitless interminable rereading of papers diffi- 
cult to score. 

At bottom, however, these tests are essay 
tests. Assigning numerical scores, converting 
those scores into percentile ranks, recording 
them on the student’s “profile,” and comparing 
them with national and local norms will not 
make the test reader’s critical judgment more 
exact. The sample essays, the caveats for the 
test reader, and the awareness that he is work- 
ing with nationally used tests ought to make 
him more careful, however. 


Jonn M. Sratnaxer, President, National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

The STEP essay test requires a student to 
spend 35 minutes writing on a single topic 
which is specified. There are 16 tests, four 
forms at each of the four grade levels. Each 
test booklet consists of eight pages. The first 
page gives general directions which are identi- 
cal for all levels whether it be the fourth grade 
or the sophomore in college. The second page 
gives six or eight lines of explicit directions 
for the writing and of course is different in 
each of the 16 forms. The student is not told 
the length that his essay should be but he is 
told after he has spent five minutes planning 
that he will have 30 minutes to complete the 
writing. The remainder of the test booklet 
consists of five ruled blank pages for the ac- 
tual writing. 

In addition to the test booklets there are 
four handbooks—one for each of the four 
grade levels but these are identical except for 
the sample comparison essays which are given 
on pages 9-17. One handbook contains the com- 
parison essays for all four forms of one grade 
level. 

The essays are to be evaluated by the class- 
room teachers who are given instructions to 
read them on a 7-point scale. The planning 
committee felt that it was concerned only with 
recommending broad criteria for judgment in 
reading. The committee suggested three factors 
to be evaluated in the reading: originality of 
thought, 50 per cent; style, 30 per cent; and 
convention, 20 per cent. Five comparison es- 
says are given for each form: one graded 6 
(high), one graded 2 (low), and three graded 
4 (middle). The teacher is instructed to match 
the essay she is grading against the most com- 


parable comparison essay and assign the ap- 
propriate grade. 

Tables are given to translate the raw score 
into a converted score for which percentile 
ranks are given. These are based on the pub- 
lisher's norming program of 5,000 students in 
grades 4 to 14, each of whom took two forms 
of the preliminary essay test. 

The tests were developed from questions 
written by teachers, but it is stated that the final 
responsibility for the design and development 
rests with the ETS staff. The topics require 
personal narrative, exposition, argument or 
persuasion, and analysis of a problem or a 
situation. 

Some statistics are given. Reading reliabili- 
ties for the selected experts who did the read- 
ing for the norms are low, ranging from .50 
to .73, and score reliabilities are reported rang- 
ing from .50 to .62. The relationship between 
the essay test and the objective STEP test on 
writing ability is reported as ranging from .61 
to .70, or about the same as the relationship 
between one essay test and another. 

Some additional information on reader re- 
liability might be helpful. A simple distribution 
of the scores assigned is itself frequently re- 
vealing. What is the reading reliability for the 
average classroom teacher who has no instruc- 
tion other than that given in the handbook ? 

It is obvious that this is notia test of the 
usual type. Its use is limited. The scores must 
be cautiously interpreted in the light of the 
quality of the reading, and the general lack of 
reliability. 

In the promotional literature about this test 
it is said that “means should be found to en- 
courage English teachers....by making available 
some standardized essay materials. The STEP 
essay tests are planned to satisfy a part of this 
need." There is much to be done in improving 
the teaching of English and, if this effort helps, 
we should favor it. There are, of course, other 
approaches which may be fruitful. 


Lours C. Zanxzn, Head, English Department, 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts. 

Few teachers, administrators, or business- 
men who employ the product of schools and 
colleges would deny that written composition 
is deteriorating. The wholesale substitution of 
Objective tests for essay examinations in all 
subjects may well be a major cause of the de- 
terioration ; for testing influences teaching to a 
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degree little short of control. For this reason, 
if for no other, the test here reviewed deserves 
use wide enough to establish it as a permanent 
part of testing programs, and thoughtful 
enough to provide its sponsors with data for its 
continuing improvement—improvement that 
does not convert it into a straddle between es- 
say and objective tests, but strengthens it as 
the straightforward “free response” essay test 
it now is. If this latest attempt to establish an 
essay examination goes the way of its predeces- 
sors and becomes the last, a decisive battle may 
well have been lost. 

This test is exactly what it claims to be—an 
examination in composition. It examines the 
testee’s ability to write by setting him an as- 
signment in writing. The subjects set, more- 
over, are on the whole realistic and well se- 
lected at each level to provide pupils with nat- 
ural subjects about which they can be expected 
to have something of their own to say. The 
test has the same sort of solid validity as that 
of a swimming test that requires the testee to 
swim in the water; it is not concerned about 
how the details of his anatomy as measured 
on land correlate with those of other swim- 
mers of known ability. 

But similar tests have been killed by two dis- 
orders that have come to be considered con- 
genital: the difficulty and expense of adminis- 
tration and reading; and the “unreliability,” or 
lack of uniformity, in the reading. 

This test meets the first difficulty quite sim- 
ply: it is locally administered and read. The 
only expense is that of the teacher's time. Once 
the reader has examined the handbook, this 
should not be excessive. The scoring is on a 
7-point scale; the essay topics are not struc- 
tured, and hence do not require meticulous 
point-by-point checking of details of content. 
The handbook provides full conversion tables, 
norms, and instructions for conversion of 
scores into percentiles. 

The second difficulty—reliability of reading 
—is more menacing. The method used is to 
give the reader sample answers with which to 
match the answers of his students. These sam- 
ples have been selected and scored by a repre- 
sentative group of experienced teachers, who 
arrived at their conclusions in meetings at 
which they had ample opportunity for full dis- 
cussion of criteria and standards of reading in 
general and for reconciling differences of opin- 


ion in the scoring of individual essays. The 
handbook gives also the figures for the relia- 
bility of the reading achieved by this group 
of experienced teachers. They are impressive. 
But it must be remembered that the reading 
of even this select group had to be carefully 
standardized and controlled, and that uniform- 
ity of reading was achieved through a some- 
what intricate process carried on under unusu- 
ally favorable circumstances. 

It is doubtful whether local readers of the 
test can be expected to achieve uniformity 
among themselves or with the group that scored 
and selected the sample answers. The user of 
the test is guided by only a very few samples 
and an analysis of them so meager as to be 
negligible. The only scores illustrated by sam- 
ples are 6, 4, and 2. The highest score, 7, is not 
illustrated, nor are 5, 3, and the lowest, 1. 

From one to three samples are given for each 
score. The analytical comments are of little 
help. None are given on samples scored 6 or 2. 
The most voluminous, all on samples scored 4, 
run: “Thought O.K. ; mechanics weak,” or “An 
average in thought, style, and mechanics.” 
There is nothing on such matters as organiza- 
tion or, in fact, on any other elements of com- 
position. 

What a reader needs to know as he attempts 
to “match” his papers with the samples is not 
how a committee of experts agreed to score an 
essay, but why they agreed to score it as they 
did. Here the committee could well follow the 
example set by Noyes, Sale, and Stalnaker in 
a monograph * published in 1945. 

Provision of more divergent samples and 
fuller, more searching analysis of samples 
would serve two essential purposes: it would 
make for reading that would tie in with greater 
reliability to the published norms and percen- 
tiles; and it would give a teacher a clearer idea 
about what qualities the experienced and highly 
qualified teachers who made up the reading 
committee consider to be desirable in composi- 
tion and its teaching. 

Even without such a full support of analysis 
of sample answers to establish more uniform 
reading, the test is likely to prove stimulating 
to a class and useful to a teacher. 


1 Noves, Epwarp SrMPsoN; Sane, WILLIAM Merritt, JR.; 
AND STALNAKER, JOHN MamsuaLL. Report on the First Six 
Tests in English Composition: With Sample Answers From the 
Tests of April and June 1944. Princeton, N.J.: College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1945. Pp. 72. * 
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For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 


24. 
[207] 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: 

Writing. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; 1956-57 ; 

IBM: Forms A, B (^57) ; 4 levels; manual (757) ; bat- 

tery directions (57) ; no data on reliability of Form B; 

separate answer sheets must be used ; $3.95 per 20 tests ; 

$1 per 20 IBM scorable answer sheets; 45€ per scoring 

stencil; $1 per manual; $1 per battery technical report 

(57) ; $1.25 per specimen set; postage extra; 70(90- 

100) minutes; Cooperative Test Division, Educational 

Testing Service. * 

a) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B. 

b) LeveL 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3A, 3B. 

c) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2B. 

d) LeveL 1. Grades 13-14; Forms 1A, 1B. 


CnranLorrE Croon Davis, Test Research Serv- 
ice, Bronxville, New York. 

Approximately 50 educators participated di- 
rectly in the construction of the STEP writing 
tests: a steering committee of 5, a planning 
committee of 5, 14 test authors, including mem- 
bers of the planning committee, and 32 critical 
reviewers. The test materials were prepared at 
workshop sessions lasting several weeks. Com- 
mittees of teachers designed the tests; items 
were written by subcommittees of teachers; 
other teachers served as critics; test experts 
gave technical assistance. These cooperative 
procedures have advantages and drawbacks. 
"They are excellent for educating test users, fos- 
tering good public relations, and gaining ac- 
ceptance and effective advertising for the tests. 
On the other hand, they are expensive and 
time-consuming. More serious is the fact that 
creative work of this kind done by committees 
tends to be neither very poor nor conspicuously 
good; it reflects the compromises inevitable in 
committee functioning. Usually a better test is 
produced if committees serve in advisory ca- 
pacities, where they are invaluable, and some 
one competent, experienced individual has re- 
sponsibility and authority. In the reviewer's 
opinion, these general observations are borne 
out by a careful examination of these tests. 

In addition to the objective tests under re- 
view here, the STEP battery contains essay 
tests of writing, in which the examinees write 
compositions on assigned topics and which, 
scored by a semiobjective method, are said to 
produce reliable results. With this provision for 
tests of writing in which the examinees ac- 
tually write, it might have been advisable to 
limit the objective tests to those aspects of ex- 
pression that can be directly measured by ob- 


jective methods. Techniques of measuring the 
abilities to “think critically in writing,” “write 
material appropriate for a given purpose,” and 
“write effectively” used in tests in which the 
examinees do no writing are necessarily indi- 
rect. They measure primarily other skills, more 
or less closely related to these abilities. 

Whether or not these tests measure writing 
ability, they definitely appear to measure read- 
ing ability. Each form consists of 8 to 10 se- 
lections written by pupils, each followed by 
several items based on the selection. The 
amount of reading per item is large. For ex- 
ample, one selection in Form 1A with its 8 
items has about 1,000 words, or 125 words per 
item. Many items depend on such recognized 
reading skills as getting the main idea of a se- 
lection, following its structure, or deciding 
which statements need supporting evidence. It 
seems to the reviewer that these tests must sub- 
stantially overlap the reading tests in the bat- 
tery. 

The selections are well chosen to provide va- 
riety, face validity, and difficulty suitable to the 
four levels. Whether the authors were wise to 
use largely pupil assignments that had been 
graded poor or failing is dubious. The explana- 
tions preceding some selections of how they 
came to be written are helpful and could have 
been given more often; eg. a setting for 
“Black Blaze" in Form 1A might have clarified 
Items 13 and 14. With only 60 items per test, 
coverage of the wide field of English expres- 
sion is necessarily thin in spots; e.g., spelling, 
an important skill in the intermediate grades, is 
touched on by just two or three items in Form 
4A, none in 4B. 

On the whole, the items are clear and direct 
and require the application of information or 
skills to new material. They can be classified 
into two general types: (a) those that test only 
correctness of expression, in which three of the 
four choices are clearly incorrect, (an excep- 
tion is 4A, Part I, Item 1, which has two cor- 
rect choices, only one of which is keyed) and 
(b) those that require selecting the most ap- 
propriate or effective choice. Ideally, in the sec- 
ond type the examinee should not be able to 
rule out distractors as "mechanically" incor- 
rect. However, many items of this type are 
really mixtures of effectiveness and correct- 
ness. This double-barreledness may be almost 
inevitable if the number of choices cannot be 
varied to fit the point tested and if the items 
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are not to have more than one defensible an- 
swer. Nevertheless, some items, especially at the 
higher levels, seem to the reviewer to include 
two defensible choices or to have no choice 
that seems just right or particularly good ; e.g., 
4B-I-9, -II-8; 3A-I-21; 3B-I-19, -II-15; 2A- 
II-1 ; 2B-I-19, -II-2, -3, -5, -8; 1A-I-9, -1I-8; 
1B-I-3, -II-7, -10. Some items overlap or give 
clues to the answers to other items: e.g., 4B- 
I-9, -13; 3A-I-7, -10, -12; 3B-1-8, -10; 3B- 
11-20, -21 ; 2B-I-16, -17 ; 2B-1-25, -28. System- 
atic review of the test materials by one or two 
experienced critics during the construction 
process should have called attention to most of 
these items at a time when they could conven- 
iently have been revised or abandoned. 

The statistical framework for the tests re- 
ceived expert attention. The items were pre- 
tested and analyzed; the eight forms were 
equated both horizontally (Form A with Form 
B at each level) and vertically (Level 4 with 
Level 3, Level 3 with Level 2, etc.), and all raw 
scores converted to a single scale. The norms are 
based on a national sample scrupulously chosen 
to be representative. They are presented by 
grades and are in the form of percentile bands 
which automatically indicate the accuracy of 
the scores, For example, the chances are about 
two out of three that a fifth grader who ob- 
tains a score of 250 will have a true percentile 
rank somewhere between 35 and 6o. Parallel 
form coefficients are not provided. 

The directions for administration and scor- 
ing, which are the same for most of the tests 
in the battery, are well presented but are ques- 
tionable in certain respects. Parts I and II may 
be given at different sessions. As the exam- 
inees are free to use extra time at the end of 
the second session to return to Part I, they are 
also free to improve their Part I scores by 
changing their answers as a result of consulta- 
tion or study about particular items during the 
time between sessions. The instruction to guess 
on "too difficult" items is necessary, since the 
score is the number right, and it is regarded as 
effective since the average number of omissions 
in the roo-case samples used for estimating re- 
liability was very low. However, this does not 
insure that an individual pupil, unwilling to 
guess even when told to do so, may not fail to 
mark a sizable number of items. A scoring 
method that corrected for failure to guess 
might minimize the effect of this personality 
factor or lack of testwiseness. 


Some examinees might benefit from direc- 
tions specific to these tests. They could be told 
to read each selection before attempting the ac- 
companying items and could be made aware, 
through samples, that there may be items in 
which the keyed response is to leave the point 
under consideration just as it is expressed in 
the selection (some naive pupils feel that some 
change must be needed or the point would not 
be brought up), and items like 1B-I-8, in which 
all the choices are at least partially correct and 
the last choice, which includes the other three, 
is keyed. 

Although, on the whole, the format of the 
tests is satisfactory, the arrangement would be 
more convenient for the examinee if all choices, 
no matter how short, were placed in a single 
column, B directly under A, etc., and if the 
items based on a selection always appeared on 
the same page as the selection or on the facing 
page. 

Probably the most notable feature of these 
tests is that they are available at four levels, 
with a single, continuous score scale. Regarded 
as a whole, they should provide, within the 
limitations of the individual forms, a valuable 
standardized instrument for measuring a 
pupil’s growth over many years in the abilities 
tested, The tests should also be useful for eval- 
uating classes, grades, and larger groups on the 
basis of the norms supplied. Although the tests 
might be improved both in general design and 
in specific content, the authors are to be com- 
mended for making progress in testing some of 
the important but hard-to-measure skills. re- 
lated to good writing. 


Jonn M. STALNAKER, President, National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

The STEP test in writing is designed "to 
measure comprehensively the full range of 
skills involved in the process of good writing," 
a rather heavy assignment for a 70-minute ob- 
jective test. There are two forms of the test at 
each of four grade levels (4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13- 
14), or eight tests in all. There is a 12-page set 
of directions for administering and scoring, a 
36-page manual for interpreting scores, and a 
6o-page technical report which covers all 
STEP tests except the essay test. 

Each 12-page test booklet contains 60 ques- 
tions for which the student selects the best an- 
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swer from among four choices. An IBM type 
answer sheet is used. The questions concern a 
passage, the sentences of which are numbered. 
In general, 8 to 10 brief passages are included 
in each of the tests. The test is divided into 
two parts, each requiring 35 minutes of testing 
time. The time is said to be ample for most pu- 
pils. The single score is the number of items 
answered correctly, 

Most of the items propose several revisions 
of a sentence in the passage, but some of the 
items concern spelling and mechanics. The test 
is said to cover organization, conventions, criti- 
cal thinking, effectiveness, and appropriateness. 
Most of the passages are intentionally quite 
poorly written. One must sympathize with the 
student who is sensitive to the written word 
and to style, for the reading of such passages 
and the options given for change can constitute 
an ordeal. 

In the manual for interpreting scores, a good 
deal of space is given to converting scores and 
interpreting the results. The statement is made 
that “there is no such thing as an absolute score 
on a test” by which apparently is meant that a 
score on a specific test does not necessarily re- 
flect precisely the true ability of the person 
tested. Users are encouraged to interpret the 
converted test scores by percentile bands (con- 
fidence intervals) in which one score is said to 
lie between say the 51st and the 72nd percen- 
tiles. 

Individual score norms are given for the 
various grades. They are based in some in- 
stances on relatively small numbers of students 
(under 200). Validity is said to be insured be- 
cause qualified persons have constructed the 
tests—a highly questionable statement, espe- 
cially in this type of test. 

Form A is, in general, slightly less reliable 
than the other tests in the series. No reliability 
data are given for Form B. Test scores corre- 
late with the verbal factor scores of an aptitude 
test between .68 and .83. 

Some of the claims made for the test would 
appear to have been written with an eye on 
sales promotion rather than on any evidence re- 
ported. On the other hand, the test, while of- 
fering nothing new or distinctive in test con- 
struction, appears to have been prepared with 
care, by competent people using approved pro- 
cedures. It will doubtless yield results of value 
in many classrooms. 


Louis C. ZAHNER, Head, English Department, 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts. 

This is not a test in writing. Whether it can 
legitimately be called a test of writing is de- 
batable. A more accurately descriptive, though 
somewhat unwieldy, title would be “A Test in 
the Recognition of Appropriate Usage, and of 
Logical and Effective Written Expression.” It 
falls somewhere between a test of proofread- 
ing and one of editing. It requires more than a 
proofreader’s correction of errors in mere me- 
chanics, and less than an editor’s or author's re- 
vision ; for the editor or author has to produce 
his own rewording for what he himself con- 
siders to be weak spots, while this test demands 
only the selection of the most effective of sev- 
eral ready-made versions for spots already pin- 
pointed. 

Put another way, this is an objective test of 
what is essentially a subjective process ; for all 
writing of whatever sort is "creative," a meld- 
ing of content and forms according to some 
design— "design" in the sense not only of artis- 
tic and effective shaping, but of purpose. 

In the piecemeal dealing with details to 
which an objective test of expression must re- 
sort, the quality of the thought and design of 
the composition as a whole is lost sight of. This 
is perhaps unavoidable: appraisal of the quali- 
ties of a complete composition would convert 
the test into one of reading. But the omission 
poses a stubborn question. If writing is the 
union of whole thought and design, can profi- 
ciency in the art be appraised by a test that 
touches on neither? The question is particu- 
larly embarrassing for a test of writing that 
requires no writing at all on the part of the 
testee, 

In spite of this, it may still prove to be true, 
when validity studies have been completed, that 
most proficient writers will do well on this test 
and most poor writers badly. But this is not to 
say that all who score high are proficient writ- 
ers, or that all who score low are defective 
writers. All racehorses are quadrupeds, but not 
all quadrupeds are racehorses. 

Within the limits set any test in composition 
by the requirements of objective testing, this 
1s a strong test, well conceived and well exe- 
cuted. Its use of student writing as a base is 
realistic. Its coverage of the details of struc- 
ture, usage, rhetoric, and logic is wide and 
nicely attuned to the grade levels tested. 

This test and its companion piece, the STEP 
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essay test, may well complement each other. The 
writing test has coverage of details of compo- 
sition, and built-in reliability of scoring. But it 
loses sight of a work as a whole, and is ques- 
tionable in its validity. The essay test, on the 
other hand, is questionable in the reliability of 
its scoring, and it pays little attention to the 
many details of the “skills” of written composi- 
tion. It does, however, have built-in validity, 
and it emphasizes the appraisal of the testee’s 
work as a whole. As complementary parts of a 
program in testing written composition, a pro- 
gram in which each would tend to correct the 
mistakes of the other, they would be a strong 
combination. Such a program would have to be 
local: while the writing test, which is machine 
scorable, can be used in a program of any geo- 
graphical extent, the essay test, which is locally 
read, might be impracticable for use in any unit 
larger than a city school system. 

"Taken singly, this test at least indicates how 
much a student knows about the skills of writ- 
ten composition, even though it leaves open the 
question of whether or not he can apply them 
in practice; and it directs the attention of stu- 
dent and teacher alike to the importance of 
details. 


For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 
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Horrawp Roserts, Director, Academic Free- 
dom Committee, San Francisco, California. 

This test illustrates some complex problems 
which educators face in attempting to measure 
cultural values. The authors state in the manual 
that “the test is designed to measure one’s ac- 
quaintance with worth-while literature” focus- 
ing “attention on the fact that there are 
thoughts, feelings and convictions that are an 
essential part of Anglo Saxon culture”; fur- 
ther, that “to be without at least an acquaint- 
ance with literature embodying these traditions 
is to lack an essential element of literacy.” 

They consider that the test serves “as a sur- 
vey instrument" and “as an instructional de- 
vice,” and specify four specific uses: (a) “to 
survey the literature acquaintance of high school 
students and college freshmen” and to establish 
the 85 books sampled in the test as “a basic 
reading list for both high school and college 
freshmen classes”; (b) to guide the teacher 
of literature in placing emphasis in the class 
work; (c) to stimulate and measure breadth 
of reading in club work; and (d) to stir adults 
in extension classes to fill in gaps in their read- 
ing. 

To achieve these important objectives, stu- 
dents are asked to identify 65 short quotations 
of a few sentences or lines by matching each 
with one of three titles printed below. Ameri- 
can and English literature are about equally 
represented in the 53 prose and 12 poetry sam- 
ples chosen for the test and strike a balance be- 
tween the classics and modern writing. 

In deciding whether this test is a valuable 
tool, teachers and supervisors will be interested 
in examining some of its basic assumptions: 
(a) that our high schools should concentrate 
on a small specific body of writing which our 
students ought to know, or they will lack “an 
essential element of literacy”; (b) that Ameri- 
can secondary schools should concern them- 
selves primarily with the development of “Anglo 
Saxon culture” and “traditions” to the virtual 
exclusion of most of world literature; (c) that 
a rigid, limited test of ability to identify small 
pieces dissected from literature should be used 
to evaluate and so set the basic pattern for 
teaching literature; (d) that the test measures 
something significant—something more than 
casual acquaintance with the literature from 
which the samples are taken; (e) that the 
books from which the selections were taken 
represent "worthwhile" reading for our high 
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school juniors and seniors and college fresh- 
men living in our modern world. 

The testmakers supply little evidence other 
than traditional authority to support these basic 
assumptions. Today as the world grows daily 
more unified and the peoples of every nation 
are reaching out to each other to make man- 
kind one family, both the general public and 
educational leaders are advocating that our 
schools recognize in their teaching that our na- 
tions has its origins in many peoples and cul- 
tures. They see Anglo Saxon culture and its 
rich literature as one of many notable contribu- 
tions to our worldwide heritage. Teachers and 
the public are moving away from preoccupa- 
tion with traditional English and American lit- 
erature to concern themselves with some of the 
contributions of world literature. The great 
books of French, Spanish, Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Jewish, Italian, Slavic, African, Indian, 
Arabian, and Chinese literature are vital read- 
ing for our youth if they are to take their places 
among the cultured peoples of Latin America, 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 

The authors have given two places in their 
test to Louisa May Alcott, with quotations 
from Little Women and An Old Fashioned 
Girl, but they have found no room for 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote or any other repre- 
sentative of Spanish letters. There are two titles 
by Edna Ferber and two by Booth Tarkington, 
but none by Dumas, Hugo, Heine, Mann, Lager- 
lov, Nexo, Gogol, Chekhov or Tolstoi. Inter- 
cultural relations are increasing in importance 
today for all people and especially for those 
nations who hold a major position in world 
affairs. Curriculum makers, parents, and our 
youth are proposing that secondary English 
classes explore the possibilities of world litera- 
ture for contributing to one world at peace, 
with liberty and justice for all. From the view- 
point of the United Nations, a literature ac- 
quaintance test which gives no hint that not- 
able books by Tagore, Sophocles, Pushkin; 
Turgenev, Voltaire, Rousseau, Anderson, Omar 
Khayyam, Confucius, and Lao-tse exist might, 
to paraphrase the manual, be said to lack some 
“essential elements of literacy.” 

However, even if the test were more exactly 
entitled “An Anglo American Literature Ac- 
quaintance Test,” it would still be subject to 
sharp criticism. Some of the literature included 
is too juvenile for high school juniors and sen- 
iors. Treasure Island, Ivanhoe, Rip Van Win- 


kle, Kidnapped, Call of the Wild, Little Women 
and The Deacon’s Master Piece are commonly 
read anywhere from the fifth grade through 
junior high school. Others, like The Little Min- 
ister and Gone with the Wind, are of doubtful 
literary value. A few notable pieces such as 
Milton's L’Allegro have been found by several 
generations of English teachers to be beyond 
the experience and outside the interests of 
many 17-year-olds. 

On the whole, curriculum makers and the 
College Entrance Examination Board have 
been moving rapidly away from the narrow con- 
fines of a rigid test based on the identification 
of minute pieces of writing toward the broader 
and deeper perspective of understanding and 
assimilating the central meanings of literature 
for our generation. In this respect the test pre- 
sents other unresolved problems. Is there any 
certainty that recognition of the source of a 
quotation means that the student has either 
read the book or poem or assimilated its sig- 
nificant meanings? He may have skimmed over 
it, seen a movie or read a comic book version, 
read a review or summary, or picked up enough 
names and factual information about it from 
casual discussion to pass the test. As the au- 
thors note in the manual, “Many of the [po- 
etry] quotations are as familiar as proverbs.” 
On the other hand, what reason do we have to 
say that failing to identify one short, often un- 
important quotation from a book or poem is 
proof that the student has not read and under- 
stood it? How can we know that the episodes 
selected by the testmakers are, as they have 
stated, “unforgettable if one has read the 
books"? No studies are cited or evidence given 
to support this view. On both these counts the 
test is subject to question. 

A standardized measuring instrument should 
serve the purposes of a changing, growing edu- 
cational program if it is itself to pass the basic 
test of utility ; it should not attempt to dominate 
it, and it should not stereotype the educational 
process. This test restricts and cramps the 
teaching of literature. It has neither the depth 
nor the scope to meet the crisis in American 
education and culture. 

For the present we must continue to rely 
on such unstandardized tests of acquaintance 
with literature as listing by students of read- 
ing done, accompanied by informal annotations, 
informal and formal dramatizations of novels 
and stories and plays, interviews with students 
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on their reading, biographical histories of stu- 
dent reading experiences, and class, club, and 
small group discussions that apply to the is- 
sues of our day the significant meaning of the 
wide scope of our heritage of English, Ameri- 
can, and world literature. 

A precise instrument would be valuable, but 
the important thing is to keep clearly before us 
the objective of the teaching of literature—the 
firing of young minds for the never ending 
search for the best that has been felt and said 
and thought, and its use in improving the world 
in which we live and the world we are building. 


[211] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement Examination: Literature. High school 
seniors desiring credit for college level courses; 1954- 
58; for more complete information, see 600; 180(200) 
minutes ; program administered by Educational Testing 
Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. * 


Jonn S. Dreknorr, Dean, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
[Review of Form FBP.] 

This test depends for its value on the critical 
judgment and consistency of its readers. It is 
made up of three essay questions of kinds 
familiar to college students in literature and 
therefore appropriate for the purposes of the 
test. Each essay is graded, on a 15-point scale, 
on different categories to which the student's 
attention has been specifically directed. All 
three essays are weighted equally in obtaining 
the total score. As with other tests among the 
Advanced Placement Examinations, final test 
grades of 5, representing highest honors, to 1, 
fail, are reported. 

One question asks for critical comment on a 
contemporary lyric that the reviewer is unable 
to identify. The question gives some guidance 
by suggesting points to be discussed; perhaps 
it suggests too many points. The poem is not 
one that the reviewer would choose for the pur- 
pose, but there is plenty for the student to un- 
derstand and to discuss, and it will serve. 

A second question asks for comment on a 
brief narrative passage, so familiar to the re- 
viewer fhat there is risk that it will also be 
familiar to some students. Some may have 
studied it. Indeed, it is included with detailed 
analytical questions in a widely used college 
freshman anthology. Here again, specific ques- 
tions are asked to focus the student's comment 
on particular aspects of the writer's technique; 
but the student is also asked to call upon his 


knowledge of other literature for the discus- 
sion of the advantages and limitations of a 
specified literary device. : 

The final question requires the student to 
draw entirely upon what he has read in the 
past. A genre is specified and an approach to 
its discussion, but the books to be drawn upon 
for illustration are not specified. The reviewer 
is pleased at the assumption that the student 
has done some private reading and that he 
should be encouraged to comment on it. 

All in all, the examination gives the student 
an opportunity to show that he knows how to 
read literature of different types and to demon- 
strate the extent of his reading. Knowledgeable 
test scorers should be able to judge whether or 
not he has achieved college competence in lit- 
erature and colleges should be willing to trust 
their judgment. 


[212] 
xEnglish Language and Literature: National 
Teacher Examinations. College seniors and teachers ; 
1940-58 ; for more complete information, see 538; IBM; 
8o(9o) minutes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Walter 
W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 
entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[213] 
XEnglish Language and Literature: Teacher Edu- 
cation Examination Program. College seniors pre- 
paring to teach secondary school; 1957; for more com- 
plete information, see 543; IBM; 80(95) minutes ; 
Educational Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, see 543. 


[214] 
*English Literature: Every Pupil Test. High 
school; 1934-58; new form usually issued each April; 
norms available following testing program}; no data on 
reliability ; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scoring key ; cash orders 
postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 
[215] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Literature. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1939-56; for more complete information, see 


601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


Rozert C. Poorey, Professor of English and 
Chairman, Department of Integrated Liberal 
Studies, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. [Review of Form EGR.] 
Designed for the evaluation of students hav- 
ing completed a four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram of liberal studies, with a major or minor 
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in English literature and with some correlative 
work in modern European literatures, this test 
was prepared under the auspices of a commit- 
tee of six members appointed from a panel 
nominated by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. The test consists of 229 in- 
dividual exercises in sequence to be performed 
in three hours’ time. All questions are of the 
multiple choice type, providing in a few in- 
stances three choices, in many, four choices, 
and in the majority, five choices. Answers are 
recorded by special pencil on a numbered an- 
swer sheet for machine scoring. 

Although the parts are not marked off by 
separating enumeration, this examination con- 
sists of six recognizable divisions: (a) knowl- 
edge of specific works of literature and their 
authors, approximately 35 per cent of the total ; 
(b) interpretation of meaning from passages 
of verse, requiring no previous knowledge al- 
though recognition of the passage and its con- 
text undoubtedly assists the interpretation, 
about 11 per cent; (c) identification of the au- 
thor or title of a work from a specific passage, 
in which pure memory or recall is subordinated 
to selection on the basis of content and qualities 
of style exhibited in the passages, which are 
about equally divided between prose and verse, 
about 9 per cent; (d) ability to read, under- 
stand, interpret, and give judgments of value 
concerning content and structure of verse, about 
14 per cent; (e) understanding and evaluation 
of prose passages of literary criticism, includ- 
ing the ability to relate critical judgments to a 
wide variety of specific authors and works, 
about 13 per cent; (f) evaluation of poetry on 
the basis of poetic qualities, including value 
judgments of diction, metrics, consistency, and 
emotional tone, about 18 per cent. 

The content as a whole is of a very high 
order, apparently most thoroughly sifted and 
weighed prior to selection to offer a fair and 
reasonable measure of attainment in knowledge, 
skills, judgments, and appreciations in litera- 
ture truly representative of English, American, 
and continental traditions. The specific exer- 
cises are carefully worded to avoid ambiguity, 
yet are sufficiently mature and technical to test 
the well trained, widely read student. Most 
successful is the balance between factual knowl- 
edge of literature and literary persons, and 
ability to recognize and deal critically with lit- 
erary values. For the purposes of such a test 
as this the balance between knowledge and 


power is extremely important, and has been 
very well achieved. In matters of detail it is 
difficult to satisfy everyone. Some of the facts 
selected to test knowledge seem overspecific, 
yet they may be defended as specific to very 
widely read selections. In the selection of par- 
ticular authors and works for fact and judg- 
ment the test represents a very conservative 
tradition of courses in literature; the student 
who has followed such a conservative pattern 
of courses will have an advantage over others. 

The chief adverse criticism is addressed to 
the imbalance between verse and prose in the 
content of the examination. It is heavily 
weighted to verse, and correspondingly weak 
in literary judgments of fiction, both novel and 
short story, the informal essay, and drama as a 
literary type. The student who by personal 
taste or fortunate pressure has applied himself 
to the poetic tradition in literature will reap his 
reward in this test. 

In total, however, the test is excellent, and is 
well designed for the purpose of evaluating the 
attainment in literature of an applicant to a 
graduate school. Within the limits imposed by 
objective techniques in testing, this test comes 
as close as is reasonable and presently possible 
to a fair evaluation of knowledge of literature 
in the Anglo-American tradition, and of power 
to deal independently with literature and to 
arrive at sound value judgments in literature. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see Óor. 


[216] 

*Interpretation of Literary Materials. High school, 
college; 1944-57; subtest of Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development; IBM; 2 levels, 2 forms: high 
school, Form B ('44), college, Form B (’43) ; revised 
manuals: high school level ('56), college level ('54) ; 
$2.50 per 25 tests of either level; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 50 per 
Specimen set; postage extra; (120) minutes; prepared 
by Examination Staff of United States Armed Forces 
Institute; Veterans' Testing Service, American Council 
on Education. * 


For a review by Robert J. Solomon of the 
complete battery, see 27; for a review by Gus- 
tav J. Froehlich of Form B, see 4:26; for re- 
views by Herbert S. Conrad and Warren G. 
Findley, see 3:20. 


[217] 
*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 7, Ability to Interpret Literary Materials. 
Grades 9-13; 1942-58; title on Form Y-3S is Interpre- 
tation of Literary Materials; IBM ; Forms X-3S, Y-3S 
(^52) ; examiner's manual (^58) ; battery manual ('54) ; 
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pupil profile leaflet, fourth edition (’58) ; profile card 
(no date) ; separate answer sheets must be used; $3 per 
20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets; 50¢ per hand 
and machine scoring stencil; 50¢ per specimen set; 50¢ 
per battery manual; postage extra; 50(60) or 40(50) 
minutes; prepared under the direction of E. F. Lind- 
quist; Science Research Associates. * 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for 
a review by Eric F. Gardner of Forms X-2 and 
Y-2, see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna of 
Forms X-1 and Y-I, see 3:12. 


[218] 
“Literature: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
Grades 7-8, 9-12; 1928-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; 2 levels; norms available fol- 
lowing testing program; no data on reliability ; 4¢ per 
test; 4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) min- 


utes; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[219] 
"Literature Test: National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 7-12; 1937-57 ; 5 scores: recognizing effects, rec- 
ognizing qualities, analyzing moods, miscellaneous facts, 
total; Forms A (’44, identical with test copyrighted in 
1937), B. (54, identical with test copyrighted in 1939) ; 
directions sheet for Form A (’44), directions sheet for 
Form B ('57, identical with sheet copyrighted in 1939 
except for minor changes) ; teachers’ guide [44]; no 
data on reliability for Form B; no norms for part 
scores; $3 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set; postage 
extra; 40(50) minutes; Robert K. Speer and Samuel 
Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


For reviews by H. H. Giles and Robert G: 
Pooley, see 40:1304. 


SPEECH 


[220] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Speech. College seniors and graduate students ; 
1953; available only in the Institutional Testing Pro- 
gram of The Graduate Record Examinations (see 601) ; 
IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing Serv- 


ice. * 
For a review by Harold Seashore of the 
entire series, see 60T. 


[221] 
*Weidner-Fensch Speech Screening Test. Grades 
1-3; 1955; individual ; Forms A, B; hectographed man- 
ual; no data on reliability; $3.50 per examiner's kit 
including 50 record blanks; $1 per 20 record blanks ; 
postage extra; [20] minutes; William E. Weidner and 
Edwin A. Fensch; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


Ropert S. Carucart, Associate Professor of 
Speech, and Lovise B. Scott, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech, Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, California. 

This test purports to “screen out children 
with speech difficulties from those who have 


normally developed speech.” It uses 33 simple 
pictures in a 4-page booklet to which “children 
suspected of defective speech” are asked to re- 
spond. The pictures are so designed and ar- 
ranged that “the eleven consonant sounds which 
are most often defective in children” will be 
tested in their initial, medial, and final position 
in word forms. A record sheet for each form 
includes the question to go with each picture, 
the word response desired, the sound being 
tested, and space in which to score the response. 

This test is easy to understand and simple to 
administer, requiring no previous testing ex- 
perience or special equipment. It can be com- 
pleted in less than 10 minutes. A single booklet 
can be used a number of times with only a 
record sheet needed for each new subject. Un- 
fortunately, the test’s simplicity and economy 
are not matched in validity and reliability. The 
data furnished in the test manual do not estab- 
lish its validity and reliability, and a careful 
examination of the test itself reveals weak- 
nesses which create doubts about the test’s 
ability to screen out consistently articulatory 
problems. 

One weakness of this test has to do with the 
pictures which are used to get word responses. 
To work properly, the pictures must always 
elicit the same desired response, that is, a pic- 
ture of a dog for the final “g” sound and a 
goat for the initial "g" sound. Ideally, the 
"name" of the picture should be obvious to all 
children and the word response elicited should 
be so simple that the desired sound can be 
clearly distinguished. In the Weidner-Fensch 
test there are a number of pictures which do 
not get the desired response. For example, 
there is a picture of a baby in a baby carriage 
to which most children would respond “baby 
carriage”; however, the response desired is 
“buggy,” to the test for the medial “g” sound. 
Another picture is of a horse-drawn coach of 
Louis XIV vintage to which TV era children 
would respond “stage coach,” but the sound to 
be assessed is the final “dz” sound as in “car- 
riage.” Random applications of the test to first 
and third grade children revealed four pictures 
in each form to which no child ever gave the de- 
sired response. Add to this further problems 
which would obviously be created by regional- 
ism (a "violin" is a “fiddle” in some regions 
and there is no “r” sound in a Boston *car") 
and socioeconomic differences (some upper- 
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middle class children did not recognize the 
wringer-type “washing machine” used for the 
medial “sh” sound), and one has reason to 
doubt the validity of the test. 

There are some data in the manual about the 
construction and validating procedures used by 
the authors but it is not specific ot detailed. 
They state that the pictures selected were origi- 
nally presented to 474 children in the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades, after which nine picture 
changes were made and tried out with 87 other 
children. Then the revised test was given to 321 
similar children. The authors then concluded 
that “all object items now have high specific 
word recall recognition value,” a statement 
which is hardly warranted by the data pre- 
sented. Other vague and unsupported state- 
ments like “recognition is a bit higher in the 
third than in lower grade levels” do little to 
establish confidence in their validating proce- 
dures. Reliability is not mentioned in the man- 
ual. 

One can infer from the manual that the test 
is to be given by a "therapist" because this word 
is used when information about scoring the 
test is presented; however, the word "exam- 
iner" is used in four other places with no ex- 
planation or clarification. One can hardly con- 
ceive of a trained speech therapist who would 
need a test like this to locate sound difficulties ; 
and if it is to be applied by the "untrained" 
classroom teacher, then there is the problem of 
his ability to recognize misarticulated sounds 
when he hears them. This latter point presents 
an even greater problem when one notes that 
a number of words in the test call for difficult 
sound blends and syllabics (e.g., shirt, star, flag, 
and bottle). In words like these it would be 
very hard for the untrained ear to detect just 
what sound was causing the difficulty. 

Finally, one could question the selection of 
“the eleven consonant sounds which are most 
often defective" because such common sound 
problems as "n" and "ng" are omitted ; whereas 
sounds like "s" and “r,” which are common 
problems in the first grade but become less so 
in the third grade, are included. 

All in all, the Weidner-Fensch test seems to 
have been constructed without rigorous experi- 
mental procedures and without a basic under- 
standing of the problems involved in standard- 
izing a general speech test. Its use and value ap- 
pear severely limited by these shortcomings. 


SPELLING 


[222] 

XA.C.E.R. Spelling Test (Form C). Grades 3-4, 
4-5, 5-6, 6-7, 7; 1946-51; 1 form; 5 levels; 3s. 6d. per 
manual [’51]; postpaid within Australia; (30) min- 
utes; Australian Council for Educational Research. * 
J. A. Ricwarnson, Professor of Special Edu- 
cation, The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

The form of these tests is rather an unusual 
one. Complete sentences are dictated to the 
pupils, but only some of the words are marked. 
The children are aware from the instructions 
that spelling is being tested but do not know 
which of the words they write will actually be 
scored. This seems to the reviewer to be, on 
the whole, a better method of testing spelling 
than the more usual one employed in the very 
widely used 1935 A.C.E.R. spelling tests where 
the examiner dictates each successive word in 
the list, uses it in a given illustrative sentence, 
and then repeats the word. The first method— 
writing the words in context—approximates 
more closely the practical situation of composi- 
tion or letter writing. 

The 1946 tests are intended for use in all six 
Australian states on the apparent assumption 
that the words chosen are equally appropriate 
throughout the continent. An even more dubi- 
ous procedure in construction was the selection 
of words for preliminary trial from two Amer- 
ican lists. Even though these lists were supple- 
mented by "some typically Australian words" 
(no further information being provided) and 
by "a group of difficult words from a commer- 
cially published spelling book," there must still 
be a major doubt concerning the content valid- 
ity of the tests. This, incidentally, is the only 
validity referred to in the manual. Though the 
tests were constructed and used for the 
A.C.E.R. curriculum survey of 1946, no fur- 
ther information concerning them has subse- 
quently appeared. There is a similar lack of 
information on the internal consistency of the 
tests. 

As with all of the attainment tests used in 
the 1946 survey, the sample of 30,000 children 
from nearly 600 schools throughout Australia 
is more than adequate. Grade norms only, in 
the form of 15-point scale scores and centile 
rank equivalents, are provided. It is a pity that 
steps have not been taken, subsequent to the 
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original standardisation, to provide age and 
age-in-grade norms to give these spelling tests 
the comprehensive coverage in respect to norms 
which is such a useful feature of other 
A.C.E.R. tests. 

The manual presenting the spelling lists falls 
short of the usual high standard of A.C.E.R. 
publications. Although it contains useful gen- 
eral information on the significance of test 
scores, on the devising of the 15-point scale, 
and, in an appendix, on basic statistical con- 
cépts, unfortunately it does not give by any 
means sufficient details about the tests with 
which it is concerned—their validity, the in- 
terpretation of scores, and their usefulness to 
teachers. Moreover, the manual is marred by 
inferior technical production—crowded pages 
and poor print. 

In short, although the tests appeal to the 
reviewer as a well devised and effective means 
of testing proficiency in spelling, they are rec- 
ommended only with some reservations. More 
information is needed about validity and the 
significance and usefulness of the scores; fur- 
ther work to provide more comprehensive 
norms for the tests is also desirable. At present, 
with only meagre manual information as the 
basis for judgment, the teacher is probably 
justified in his preference for the 1935 A.C.E.R. 
spelling tests (see 40:1309). 


D. K. Wueever, Senior Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, University of Western Australia, Ned- 
lands, Australia. 

These tests consist of five sentence lists, of 
which lists A, B, and C are intended for grades 
4, 5, and 6 in four Australian states and grades 
3, 4, 5 in Queensland and Western Australia ; 
list D is for grade 7 in South Australia and 
grade 6 in Western Australia and Queensland ; 
and list E is for grade 7 in Queensland. In all, 
there are 33 sentences containing 102 different 
words to be marked (55-60 words in any one 
sentence list), Over 75 per cent of the words 
are common to any two consecutive lists. 

The scored words were derived from four 
sources: Coleman's! list of 3,017 words; 
Horn's? basic writing vocabulary of 10,000 
words, "typically Australian words" (wallaby, 
boomerang, eucalypts, corroboree, and black- 


1 Coreman, WirtrAM H. A Critique of Spelling Vocabulary 
Investigation. Colorado State Teachers College, Education Se- 
Hes No. 12, Greeley, Colo.: the College, 1931. Pp. 119. 

2 Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words 
Most Commonly Used in co University of Iowa Mono- 
Graphs in Education, Series 1, No. 4. Iowa City, Towa: the 

niversity, 1926. Pp. 225. 


fellows) ; and difficult words from a commer- 
cially published spelling book. No good reasons 
are given for the insertion of any “typically 
Australian” words, or for these words in par- 
ticular. Why wallaby rather than kangaroo? 
Eucalypts is probably used more often in Cali- 
fornia than in Australia. Blackfellows (equiva- 
lent of "niggers") is suspect in terms of human 
relations programs. 

Of the 97 general words, 67 are found in 
Coleman’s list, though doubt is likely to arise 
about their random selection when pour and 
powder (listed together in Coleman) appear in 
the same sentence in the test. These 67 words 
are also found in Horn’s list. Of the remaining 
30 words, 20 are in or above Horn’s first 5,000, 
and 9 are not listed. Presumably these 9 are 
derived from the commercial speller. It is diffi- 
cult to see why words should be chosen at ran- 
dom from Horn’s list. Surely a standardized 
test at the elementary level would have con- 
siderably more curricular validity if it sampled 
only the first three or four thousand most fre- 
quently used words. Coleman’s list gives neither 
frequency nor difficulty, but the average grade 
placement of 34 of the 38 words common to 
lists A, B, C is, according to Gates? 6.3. 

If the three lists are considered separately, 
there is the same high proportion of less fre- 
quently used words. Only 50 per cent are in 
Horn’s first 3,000. From 30 to 40 per cent are 
in or above the fourth thousand for the grade 
indicated by Rinsland,* or else are not listed as 
used in the grade for which the list is intended. 
List D has 25 words (of 60) in or above Horn's 
fifth thousand, and 6 not listed; list E has 28 
words in or above the fifth thousand, and 9 not 
listed. List D has 16, and list E, 23 words not 
listed in Rinsland's basic vocabulary of 25,000 
words. No reasons are given why these words 
should be included. 

The manual suggests that the random selec- 
tion of words from comprehensive spelling lists 
should serve to make the lists for each grade 
fairly representative of the children's spelling 
vocabulary. The above data cast some doubt on 
this statement and hence on the validity of the 
words in these lists of sentences. 

All standardized spelling tests suffer from 
limited usefulness in the direction and appraisal 
of instruction, but these have two particular 


$ Gares, Artuur I. A List Spelling Dificulties in 3876 
Words. New York: Bureau of Publications, achers lege, 
Columbia University, 1937: Pp. 166. 

4 Rinstanp, Henry D. A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 636. 
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drawbacks: (a) the fact that the words repre- 
sent only a small sampling of those on the lists 
which children tested are required to learn; 
and (b) the low social usefulness of many of 
the words tested. To what extent they test gen- 
eral spelling ability, as distinct from ability to 
spell these particular words, is a moot point. 
Lists A, B, and C are probably useful as a rough 
indication of how children stand compared with 
other children in the same state (since most 
states use one list throughout). The usefulness 
of lists D and E is more doubtful. 


[223] 

*Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Spelling. 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; subtest of Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment; IBM; grade 4: Forms A (746), 
B (49); grades 5-8: Forms A, B ("49); 5 levels; 
directions for administering ['52] for each level; bat- 
tery manuals (A, '54; B, '49) ; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $1.90 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scor- 
able answer sheets; 10¢ per scoring stencil; 50¢ per 
specimen set; postage extra; (45) minutes; James A. 
Fitzgerald; Educational Test Bureau. * 


For a review by Alvin W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Roland 
L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross of 
batteries 4-8, see 3:6. 


[224] 

*Graded Word Spelling Test. Ages 5-15; 1950-55; 
Forms A, B ['50]; no data on reliability; no norms; 
35. per 12 tests; 4d. per single copy; 1s. 6d. per manual 
[55]; postage extra; [15-40] minutes; Fred J. Scho- 
nell; Oliver & Boyd Ltd. * 

Joun Nisser, Lecturer in Education, Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The 100 words in each of the two forms of 
the test are arranged in groups of ro, the first 
group covering attainment at age 5-6, the next 
group at age 6-7, and so on up to age 14-15. 
Administration is oral, subjects writing the 
words on a blank sheet of paper as the tester 
first reads out the word, then the word “em- 
bedded in an explanatory sentence," and finally 
the word repeated. It is left to the tester to 
invent explanatory sentences ; skill in inventing 
these sentences may affect scores. 

The manual includes no data on construction 
or reliability, but a personal communication 
from the author gave the following informa- 
tion. A pool of words drawn mainly from the 
author's Essential Spelling List was given to 
approximately 2,000 English children, about 
200 in each age group from 5-15 years. After 
elimination of words which were unsuitable in 
terms of statistical criteria, 10 words were 


chosen for each age group, each word having 
been spelled correctly by 45 to 55 per cent of 
the age group. The last 20 words include more 
difficult words to allow headroom for the ablest 
(eg. miscellaneous, hydraulic). Reliability 
(test-retest on 195 children, age unspecified ) 
was .96. Since girls scored higher than boys on 
the average, the author considered giving sepa- 
rate norms for boys and girls; but having 
checked scores from some 10,000 children, he 
suggests that separate norms would merely add 
1 or 2 months of score to boys’ scores and sub- 
tract 3 or 4 months from girls’ scores between 
the ages of 7 and 13 years. 

It is unfortunate that these data were not 
included in the manual, for their absence sug- 
gests a less systematic construction. The merit 
of the test is that it can be administered with- 
out expense to an entire class at one time, and 
that the “spelling quotient" is simple to calcu- 
late and easy to understand. Spelling standards, 
however, vary considerably between areas and 
over quite short periods of time; and as the 
representativeness of the standardisation group 
is uncertain, the norms may not be generally 
valid. The nature of the construction of the 
test complicates any revision of test norms with 
changing standards. Nevertheless, the lists pro- 
vide a convenient rough check on spelling at- 
tainment between ages 8 and 12, and are widely 
used for this purpose in Britain, 


[225] 

eed Diagnostic Spelling Tests. Grades 5-8, 

12 Or 9-12; 1941-57; 2 editions; (30-40 inutes ; 
A. L. Lincoln. d Vut de oit 
4) [EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU EDITION.] Grades 
5-8, 8-12; 4 forms; 2 levels; manual (’51) ; 6¢ per test; 
postage extra; Educational Records Bureau, * 

1) Lincoln Intermediate Spelling Test. Grades 5-8; 

Forms A, B, C (’49, identical with tests published in 

1947 and 1948), D ('49). 

2) Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Test [Advanced]. 

Grades 8-12; Forms 1 ('49, identical with test copy- 

righted in 1941), 2 ['42], 3 [43], 4 [44]. 
b) LINCOLN DIAGNOSTIC SPELLING TESTS [PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY EDITION]. Grades 5-8, 9-12; 2 
forms; 2 levels; manual (56) ; tentative norms ; $2.25 
Der 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; postpaid; Public 
School Publishing Co. * 

1) Intermediate. Grades 5-8; Forms A, B (’56, same 

as Forms A, B of the Lincoln Intermediate Spelling 

Test published in 1947 and 1948). 

2) Advanced. Grades 9-12; Forms A, B (’56, same 

as Forms 1, 2 of Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Test 

published in 1941 and 1942). 

REFERENCES 

Spelling Test Ed Rep b gg d yet he Lincoln Diagnostic 

2. Luntz, Lester. “A Comparison of Results Obtained With 


Dictation and Multiple-Choice Spelling Tests.” E., : 
76-4 Fee eon pelling Tests.” Ed Rec B 65 
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For reviews by Walter Scribner Guiler and 
George Spache, see 4:202-3. 


[ 226] 

*Phonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test: A Test 
for All Consonant Sounds and the 17 Fundamen- 
tal Vowel Sounds. Grades 3 and over; 1949; 1 form; 
no data on reliability ; no norms; 75¢ per 50 tests; 10¢ 
per single copy; cash orders postpaid; administration 
time not reported ; Lucille D. Schoolfield and Josephine 
B. Timberlake; Phonovisual Products, Inc. * 


[227] 
*Spelling and Vocabulary: Every Pupil Test. 
Grades 3-4, 5-6, 7-9, 10-12; 1948-58 ; new form usually 
issued each December and April; 4 levels; norms avail- 
able following testing program; no data on reliability ; 
3€ per test; 1¢ per scoring key; cash orders postpaid ; 
40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


[228] 
*Spelling Errors Test. Grades 2-4, 5-6, 7-8; 1948- 
55; 1 form ['55] ; 3 levels; 256 per set of record blank 
[55] and manual ['55] ; postage extra; [15] minutes; 
George Spache; the Author, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. * 
REFERENCE 


1. Lamparp, Dogoruv M. “A Study of EB Disabilities 
i Grades Four, Five, and Six." Alberta J Ed Res 1:48-59 D 


[229] 
*Spelling: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. Grades 
3, 4-6, 7-8, 9-12; 1928-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; 4 levels ; norms available following 
testing program; no data on reliability ; 4¢ per test ; 4¢ 
per scoring key; postage extra; 15(20), 30(35) min- 
utes for grades 3-8, 9-12; Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements, * 

[230] 
*Spelling Test: National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 3-4, 5-8, 7-9, 10-12; 1936-57 ; 2 forms ; 4 levels ; 
no data on reliability ; $1.25 per 25 tests; 50¢ per speci- 


men set of any one level; postage extra; (25) minutes; 
Robert K. Speer and Samuel Smith; Acorn Publishing 
* 


Co. R 
a) GRADES 3-4. 1936-57; Forms A (’57,, identical with 
test copyrighted in 1939), B (39); directions sheet 


b) GRADES 5-8. Same as for a. 

c) GRADES 7-9. Same as for a. 3mm 
d) GRADES 10-12. 1936-56; Forms A (56, identical 
with test copyrighted in 1939), B (739); directions 
sheet for Form A ('42, identical with sheet copy- 
righted in 1939), directions sheet for Form B ('39). 


James A. FITZGERALD, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Scranton, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The sources and the objectives of the vocabu- 
lary of these spelling tests are not stated by the 
authors, nor is the validity of the tests indicated. 
However, an analysis of one of the two forms 
for each level indicates that they have a degree 
of curricular validity. Forty-seven of the 50 
words in Form B, grades 3-4, are included 
among the 2,650 words most commonly written 
by children and adults in Fitzgerald's 4 Basic 


Life Spelling Vocabulary All 50 are in Horn's 
adult list? of 10,000 words. All are included in 
Rinsland's A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children.* 

Twenty-six of the 60 words in Form A, 
grades 5-8, are in Fitzgerald's vocabulary ; 57 
are in Horn's (53 among his most common 
5,000 words) ; and 56 are in Rinsland's. 

Forty-nine of the 6o words in Form B, grades 
7-9, are among Horn's 10,000, but only 36 are 
within the 5,000 most useful words of adult 
writing. On this level, a list of 60 words of 
which 24 are beyond the most common 5,000 
and 11 beyond the most common 10,000 words 
of adult writing may be criticized on the basis 
of curricular validity. In addition, some pro- 
spective test users may be concerned because 
15 of these 60 words are not found in Rinsland's 
vocabulary. 

Many of the 60 words presented in Form A, 
grades 10-12, may be questioned on the basis of 
utility. Only 26 of these words are in Horn's 
list of 10,000. In other words, 34 are not within 
the 10,000 most common words in adult writ- 
ing. Only 11 are among Horn's most common 
5,000; 49 of the 60 are beyond the 5,000 most 
useful words in adult writing. Thirteen are not 
included in the Thorndike-Lorge Teacher's 
Word Book of 30,000 Words.’ If the purpose 
of the test is to test pupils upon words generally 
useful in writing, the value of the test is ques- 
tionable because some of these words will sel- 
dom, if ever, be used in writing by ordinary in- 
dividuals. Therefore, although the tests have 
curricular validity on the two lower levels, their 
validity is low at the two higher levels. 

No manual is presented, but norms are pro- 
vided for each test at each level. The purpose 
of the tests is not stated, but it may be inferred 
from the accompanying norms that the objec- 
tive is to rate the spelling ability of individuals. 

The manner of administering the tests is 
clearly described. Each word to be spelled is to 
be pronounced, read in a prepared sentence, and 
pronounced a second time. Some sentences, 
however, do not clearly indicate the meaning of 
words. Examples of such sentences are: “Call 


1 Firzceratp, JAMES A. A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 161. 

2 Horn, Exnest. A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words 
Most Commonly Used_in Writing. University of Towa Mono- 
raphs in Education, First Series No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: the 
University, 1926. Pp. 225. f 

3 RINSLAND, Henry D. A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 636. 

4 THorxprke, EDWARD L., AND LORGE, IRVING. The Teacher's 
Word Book of 30,000 Words. New Vork: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. Pp. xiii, 
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a physician at once,” “The new tariff is too 
high,” *He is altogether too bold,” and “Be less 
equivocal in your answers.” From these sen- 
tences, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for pupils who were unacquainted with the 
words to infer the meanings of physician, tariff, 
altogether, or equivocal, 

Unfortunately, many pupils on all levels will 
find that insufficient room is allowed for writ- 
ing the words in the blanks. This defect can be 
very easily corrected by the publisher. 

Despite their limitations, these tests have 
value for determining the comparative spelling 
abilities of pupils in a class or in different 
schools in a district. The two comparable forms 
at each level should have some value for deter- 
mining the spelling progress of individuals, par- 
ticularly on the two lower levels where the va- 
lidity of the word lists is highest. 


For a review by W. J. Osburn, see 38:1 161. 


f [231] 

*Traxler High School Spelling Test. Grades 9-12; 
1937-55; Forms 1 ('55, same as 1937 test), 2 ('55, same 
as 1937 test), 3 (55, same as 1940 test) ; manual (’55) ; 
norms based upon testing in private schools in 1937-40 ; 
$1.75 per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; postpaid; ad- 
ministration time not reported; Arthur E, Traxler; 
C. A. Gregory Co. * 


For a review by Henry D. Rinsland, see 

4:212. 
[232] 

*Wellesley Spelling Scale. Grades 9-16; 1944-57; 
IBM; Forms 1 ('57, identical with test copyrighted in 
1944 except for one item), 2 ('57, identical with test 
copyrighted in 1944) ; manual (57) ; $1.75 per 35 tests; 
separate answer sheets may be used; 3¢ per IBM an- 
swer sheet ; 20€ per scoring stencil; postage extra; 25¢ 
per specimen set, postpaid; (15-20) minutes; Thelma 
GA per and Edith B. Mallory; California Test Bu- 
reau, 


REFERENCE 
A A Peng Spe oe 
273-90 Ap '42. * (PA 17:932) 
JANET G. ArrrERBACH, Editor, Professional 
Examination Service, American Public Health 
Association, New York, New York. 

The Wellesley Spelling Scale is a compact 
and practical test of 50 items of the multiple 
choice type. The examinee chooses among one 
correct spelling and three incorrect spellings 
of a word for which a context setting is 
supplied. The answer sheet is well designed, 
with more than usual precaution taken to in- 
sure the use of proper norms in interpreting 
the score. A simple scoring key is provided, 
the same for both forms. An unusually com- 


plete manual contains a detailed description of 
the constrüction and purposes of the test, pre- 
cise directions for administering and scoring it, 
and sensible suggestions for interpreting the 
test results. 

The choice of key words is excellent. Among 
them are examples of generally accepted “pit- 
falls” to avoid in spelling, including the forma- 
tion of the past tense from the present (oc- 
cur-red), of adverbs from adjectives (defi- 
nite-ly), and of “agent-devoting” nouns from 
verbs (descend-ants). The very “everydayness” 
of the key words enhances the practicality of 
the tests for the classroom teacher. Here the 
student meets- the kind of words he is likely to 
need in ordinary personal or business writing. 
No attempt has been made to include bizarre, 
"spelldown" favorites, highly technical terms, 
or new words of uncertain status. 

However, to judge the scale on the merits of 
words included rather than of words omitted is 
the chief concern, These scales are obviously a 
good tool with which to discover poor spellers 
and to determine the type of remedial instruc- 
tion that is needed. The scales are also valuable 
in determining the amount of progress made 
after a specific course of spelling instruction. 
The availability of two forms makes such meas- 
urement a practical possibility. With the two 
forms very well balanced in choice of key 
words, the test user can be confident of cover- 
age of similar rules and exceptions regardless 
of which form he selects. 

The reviewer found only three items to which 
exception could be taken. In Item 44, Form 1, 
the exclusion of criticising as a correct spelling 
is debatable. Certainly a spelling allowed by 
Webster's unabridged dictionary should be ac- 
counted for in the scoring key. The appearance 
of affect (Item 14, Form 1) and effect (Item 6, 
Form 2) with identical choices places undue 
emphasis upon what is basically a problem in 
vocabulary rather than in spelling since the 
speller must be able first to discriminate from 
contextual clues between the two and secondly 
to spell the words correctly. This is not true of 
other words in the scale. 

The value of the Wellesley Spelling Scale 
for the purposes indicated is not diminished to 
any significant extent by the specific criticisms 
noted. The instrument, with its thorough and 
attractive accessory materials, represents a sen- 
Sible answer to the need for a practical ready- 
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made measuring device in spelling for grades 9 
through 13. 


For reviews by Henry D. Rinsland and Guy 
M. Wilson, see 3:157. 


VOCABULARY 


[233] 

xDurost-Center Word Mastery Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. Grades 9-12; 1951-52, c19507 
52; 3 scores; vocabulary, vocabulary in context, use of 
context; IBM; Form AM ('51); manual ('52) ; sep- 
arate answer sheets must be used; $4.15 per 35 tests; 
$1.70 per 35 IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 35¢ 
per specimen set, postpaid ; 60(80) minutes in 2 sessions 
2 to 7 days apart; Walter N. Durost and Stella S. Cen- 
ter; World Book Co. * 


A. N. Hieronymus, Associate Professor of 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. 

ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT. This test con- 
sists of two parts. Part 1 is a 100-item multiple 
response vocabulary test. Part 2—to be ad- 
ministered “several days, preferably a week” 
later—is an exact duplicate of Part 1, with the 
notable exception that each item is preceded by 
a sentence in which the word to be defined is 
employed in context, Part 1 provides a measure 
of general vocabulary ; Part 2, a measure of the 
knowledge of words when they are used in con- 
textual material. A third score is obtained as 
the difference between the two part scores. This 
difference score, labeled Use of Context, is in- 
tended to yield evidence on “the extent to 
which the student is able to learn the meanings 
of unknown words by seeing them in typical 
context situations.” 

As a general vocabulary test, Part 1 is highly 
satisfactory. Words were selected so as to be 
representative with respect to source, parts of 
speech, and social utility, and they were sub- 
mitted to an adequate tryout. Distributions of 
tryout item difficulty indexes are presented and 
appear to be close to ideal. 

While norms and evaluational evidence are 
presented for Part 2, the authors recommend 
basing instructional follow-up primarily on the 
results from Part 1 and Use of Context scores. 

RELIABILITY. Both alternate form and split- 
half within-grade reliability coefficients are re- 
ported for one community. In view of the gen- 
erally recognized superiority of alternate forms 
reliability data, one wonders why the split-half 
coefficients were even reported, and, more par- 


ticularly, why the standard errors of measure- 
ment were based on split-half coefficients rather 
than on alternate forms data. 

Reliability data are conspicuously absent for 
the Use of Context score which the authors 
term “perhaps the most significant measure to 
be derived” from the test. The logic of asses- 
sing the extent to which an individual is able 
to learn the meaning of unknown words from 
context is very appealing. Obtaining scores on 
this ability would appear to be the main reason 
for giving this particular test. Important scores 
for which norms are provided should be accom- 
panied by reliability coefficients. Also missing 
are correlations between part scores ; such cor- 
relations would shed light on the reliability or 
lack of reliability of the Use of Context scores. 
The only empirical evidence bearing on the be- 
havior of these scores is in the form of correla- 
tions with IQ, which are .24, .02, —.II, and 
—.24 for grades 9, 10, IT, and 12, respectively. 

INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS. The standard- 
ization was conducted in 1950 as a part of the 
standardization of the Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. No information is given about 
methods of selecting the norms sample. The 
numbers of pupils (2,405 to 3,880 per grade), 
schools (54), and states (24) involved are 
given, The median CA’s and IQ's supplied are 
of dubious value. 

Standard scores and percentile ranks are sup- 
plied for Parts 1 and 2 for fourth- and ninth- 
month testing in each of the four grades, Per- 
centile norms for Use of Context difference 
scores are given for all grades combined. 

No provision is made for measuring growth. 
Since identical standard score distributions are 
used for each grade level, growth must be in- 
ferred from change in status. All the user can 
conclude from such data is that a given student 
gained more than or less than others with the 
same initial score. 

A case is made for comparing scores made on 
the Durost-Center test with those on an intelli- 
gence test “with the idea of making further use 
of the two measures in a diagnostic and reme- 
dial sense.” This would seem to be carrying the 
notion of expectancy too far, especially since 
obtained correlations between the vocabulary 
scores and IQ’s run about as high as the cor- 
relations between equivalent forms of so-called 
tests of intelligence. 

OVERALL EVALUATION. As a vocabulary test, 
either Part 1 or Part 2 is eminently satisfactory. 
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A second score probably adds little important 
knowledge about the student. The difference 
between the part scores (Use of Context) is 
probably too unreliable to be of much signifi- 


cance, 
[234] 
*The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. Grades 
9-16; 1923-51; Forms A, B ('sr, identical with forms 
copyrighted in 1923, 1924, except for change in format), 
C (27) ; directions sheets (A, '23; B, '24; C, '27) ; no 
norms for grades r4-16; $3 per 30 tests, postpaid ; 
specimen set not available; (40) minutes; Alexander 
Inglis; Form C completed by Ralph W. Walter; Ginn 
& Co, * 
REFERENCES 

—. 1163. 

8. docens [4 M. “A Lower Extension of the Inglis Tests 
of English Vocabulary.” Engl Leaflet 32:21-30 F "33." 

9. LANGSAM, Rosarino S. A Factorial Analysis of Reading 
fla Doctor's thesis, New York University (New York, 

DO OM RıcHarD STEPHEN. "Construction of a Se- 
lection Test for College Graduates," J General Psychol 41:153- 
93 O '49. * (PA 24:4874) 


For a review by Henry D. Rinsland, see 

3:163. 
[235] 

*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 8, General Vocabulary. Grades 9-13; 1942-58; 
IBM; Forms X-3S, Y-3S (^52); examiner's manual 
(58); battery manual (’54); pupil profile leaflet, 
fourth edition ('58) ; profile card (no date) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $3 per 20 tests; $5 per roo 
IBM answer sheets; 50¢ per hand and machine scor- 
ing stencil; 50¢ per specimen set; 50¢ per battery man- 
ual; postage extra; 22(30) minutes; prepared under 
the direction of E. F. Lindquist; Science Research As- 
sociates, * 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for a 
review by Eric F. Gardner of Forms X-2 and 
Y-2, see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna of 
Forms X-1 and Y-I, see 3:12. 


[236] 
*New Standard Vocabulary Test. Grades 7-12; 
1955-58; reprinted from the Educational Edition of the 
Reader's Digest; IBM; Forms A ('55), B (56), C 
C56), D (57), E (57), F_(’58) ; manual (^58) ; $2.50 
per 35 tests; $3 per 100 IBM answer sheets; 30(35) 
minutes; Miriam M. Bryan, Janet G. Afflerbach, and 
HEU Landry ; Educational Department, Reader's 
igest. 


Ricuarp A. MrApE, Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

This vocabulary test consists of 125 four- 
response multiple choice items. The words rep- 
resent a sampling from the Thorndike-Lorge 
word list * and also from words that have come 


1 THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., anp Lorce, Invixc. The Teacher’. 
Word Book of 30,000 Words. New York: Bureau of Publica. 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. Pp. xii, 
274. 


into general use since the creation of that list. 

Of the four forms reviewed, two are de- 
signed for administering in the fall and the 
other two in the spring. It is the purpose of the 
test to provide a means for discovering the ex- 
tent of vocabulary growth of pupils during the 
school year. In addition, pupil achievement may 
be compared with that of the large group of 
pupils upon whom the test was standardized. 

The test is quite simple in both administra- 
tion and scoring. An adequate manual provides 
clear directions and suggestions for using, scor- 
ing, and interpreting results. The test provides 
teachers of grades 7-12 with a simple, reliable, 
and usable test. 


Osmonp E. PALMER, Associate Professor, Of- 
fice of Evaluation Services, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

These tests originated in vocabulary quizzes 
of the Student Guide section of the Read 
ers Digest Educational Edition, but they 
were prepared by test experts on the basis of 
the Thorndike-Lorge 30,000 word list and more 
recent words, and extensively tried out. From 
the tryouts the better items were chosen and 
comparable forms developed on the basis of 
5,000-8,000 students per form. Large and small 
school systems in all parts of the country were 
used. The reliability of the tests is satisfactory 
and the norms seem reasonable, showing an 
improvement at the median of from 5 to 7 
points between testings with fall and spring 
forms and from 6 to ro points between one 
grade and the next. 

There are 125 words in each form, presented 
in short phrases. The student is to choose from 
among four responses the response which most 
nearly corresponds to the meaning of the under- 
lined word in the phrase. The time allowed for 
each test, 30 minutes, seems too short, for even 
college students often fail to finish 50-word 
vocabulary tests in 15 minutes. 

These tests may be used to assess a student’s 
individual progress, his standing in his class, 
and his wealth of vocabulary as compared to 
national averages. The words chosen seem fair 
enough, considering the grade range involved. 
The words range from easy to difficult and 
there do not seem to be too many at either ex- 
treme. 

The authors’ claim of careful tryout and 
careful selection of items seems borne out by 
inspection. In many cases the choice of foils 
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for a word is ingenious. In general, the authors 
have avoided the trap of making the responses 
harder than the word being tested. In only a 
few cases can one quarrel with the right answer 
or the value of the foils. These are minor ob- 
jections and there are few of them to raise. 
The tests should serve as a convenient and re- 
liable measure of vocabulary growth. 


[ 237] 
*Purdue Industrial Supervisors Word-Meaning 
Test: Purdue Personnel Tests. Supervisors; 1952; 
1 form; preliminary manual ; $2.50 per 25 tests, postage 
extra; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 15(20) minutes ; 
Joseph Tiffin and Donald A. Long ; distributed by Uni- 
versity Book Store. * 
REFERENCES 

1. Lone, Donato A. Construction of an Industrial Vocabu- 
lary Test. Master's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 
1952- Sawyer, Jack. Self-Insight and Supervisory Performance. 
Doctor's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind), 1955. 
(DA 15:1892) d 
Jerome E. DoPPELT, Assistant Director, Test 
Division, The Psychological Corporation, New 
Vork, New York. 

This instrument is designed to determine the 
relative ability of supervisors to understand 
words which may appear in material directed 
to them. The test includes 60 four-choice vo- 
cabulary items of the synonym type, adminis- 
tered in r5 minutes. The preliminary manual 
gives a table of percentiles based on *180 in- 
dustrial supervisors in a variety of plants." The 
odd-even reliability of the test, apparently de- 
termined for the same industrial supervisors, 
was found to be .92. Means and standard devi- 
ations are not given. 

It is noted on the test booklet that “this test 
consists of words found in printed material that 
had been distributed to industrial supervisors." 
The attempt to achieve a certain amount of face 
validity by this method of selection is, of 
course, commendable. There is, however, no 
reason to believe that such words, in them- 
selves, guarantee a suitable measuring instru- 
ment. More important for the test user is evi- 
dence that the test is effective in discriminating 
among supervisors. Unfortunately, such evi- 
dence is not given in the current ( 1952) man- 
ual, which states that “validity studies are now 
in process and will be published as soon as 
available." 

There is a need for additional information on 
this test. The lack of validity data is a crucial 
weakness. Further normative and reliability 
data for groups that are not as broadly defined 
as "supervisors in a variety of plants" would 


also be helpful. Until such information is avail- 
able and can be evaluated, the reviewer feels 
the test cannot be recommended for use. 


Bernapine Meyer, Assistant Professor, 
School of Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

This test is designed “to determine the rela- 
tive ability of supervisors (or prospective su- 
pervisors) to understand those words which 
may appear in material directed to them.” The 
test consists of 60 words, for each of which the 
testee is to select one of four possible defini- 
tions. 

Directions for taking the test ate readily 
understandable and easy to follow, as are also 
the directions for administering. The test user 
is entitled to more information about the con- 
struction of the test than is given in the manual. 
The manual states that the test was constructed 
from an original list of 500 words taken from 
the Supervisors’ Memory Jogger. However, it 
does not tell how the 500 words were selected 
or why the Jogger was used. There is an impli- 
cation that the Jogger contains the same vocabu- 
lary found in other written materials directed 
to industrial supervisors, but there is no evi- 
dence offered to support this implication. 

The manual further states that the list of 500 
words was reduced to 60 words by “a series of 
pooled judgment and internal consistency item 
analysis steps” described by one of the test 
authors in a Master's thesis. Since the proba- 
bility that test users will read this thesis is 
extremely remote, the manual should describe 
the steps and indicate whose judgment was in- 
volved. 

No information is given concerning the 
method used to select the words given as pos- 
sible definitions. In some cases the test tests 
knowledge of the meaning of one or more of 
the words given as possible definitions. For in- 
stance, the word to be defined in Item 13 is “im- 
practicable.” Given as possible definitions are: 
“implacable,” “plausible,” “infeasible,” and 
"imaginable." One might know the meaning of 
the word “impracticable” but be unable to an- 
swer correctly because he does not know the 
meaning of “implacable,” “plausible,” and “in- 
feasible.” 

Percentile rank equivalents for raw scores 
are provided. The manual states that “these 
norms are based on 180 industrial supervisors 
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in a variety of plants." Again, there is need for 
additional information : Were these experienced 
or beginning supervisors? How were they se- 
lected? Were they readers of the Supervisors’ 
Memory Jogger? How much variety was there 
in the plants involved? 

Reliability of the test, estimated on odd-even 
items, is reported as .92 for a group of 180 in- 
dustrial supervisors, presumably the supervis- 
ors in the normative group. Validity studies for 
the test are reported only as being in process. 

All in all, this is a simple, easily administered, 
easily scored test. However, with only sketchy 
information concerning test construction and 
with validity undetermined, one cannot enthusi- 
astically endorse it. 


[238] 

X*Quick-Scoring Vocabulary Test: Dominion 
Tests. Grades 9-13; 1958; preliminary manual; Forms 
A, B; $1 per 25 test-answer sheets; 10€ per scoring 
key; 756 per complete specimen set; postage extra; 
20(30) minutes; Department of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto; 
distributed by Guidance Centre. * 


[239] 
*Survey Test of Vocabulary, Grades 3-12; 1031-48; 
Forms X4 ('40), Z4 ('48); no manual; key-norms 
sheets (no dates) ; no data on reliability; $1.95 per so 
tests, postage extra; 256 per specimen set, postpaid ; 
20(25) minutes; L, J. O'Rourke; Psychological Insti- 
tute, 


REFERENCES 


. See 3:167. 

E Sree Wate H., AND OrnEms. Occupational Counsel- 
ing TEMA es: Their Development and Application. New York; 
American Book Co., 1940 Pp. ix, 273. * i Éd 

3. Janus, Stwney. The Prediction of Learning Ability for 
Certain Types of Mechanical Skill. Doctor's thesis, George 
Washington University (Washington, D.C.), 1944. 

4, LirrLETON, Isaac T, “Prediction in Auto Trade Courses.” 
J Appl Psychol 36:15-9 F 's2. * (PA 26:7256) 


For reviews by Verner M. Sims and Clifford 
Woody, see 3:167. 


[240] 
* Vocabulary: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
school; 1935-58; new form usually issued each Janu- 
ary and April; norms available following testing pro- 
gram; no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 44 per scor- 
ing key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of 
Educational Measurements. * 


[241] 
*Vocabulary Test: National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 3-8, 7-12; 1939-57; 2 forms; 2 levels; 50 per 
specimen set of either level; postage extra; (15) min- 
utes; Robert K. Speer and Samuel Smith; Acorn Pub- 
lishing Co. * 
a) GRADES 3-8. Forms A (’57, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1939), B (40) ; directions sheets (A, '43: 
B, '40) ; no data on reliability ; $2 per 25 tests. 
b) GRADES 7-12, 2 scores: vocabulary, word discrimina- 
tion; Forms A ('sr, identical with test copyrighted in 
1939), B ('54, identical with test copyrighted in 1939) ; 
directions sheet for Form A ('sr, identical with sheet 
copyrighted in 1939), directions sheet for Form B 
(740) ; teachers’ guide ['44] ; no data on reliability for 
Form B; $2 per 25 tests. 


For a review by Clifford Woody, see 3:168. 


FINE ARTS 


Reviews sv Kenneth L. Bean, Paul R. Farnsworth, William S. Larson, Robert W. Lundin, 
James Mainwaring, Kate Hevner Mueller, Orville Palmer, and Herbert D. Wing. 


AR'T 


[242] 

*Horn Art Aptitude Inventory. Grades 12-16 and 
adults; 1939-53; 2 scores; scribbling and doodling, 
imagery; 1 form (’51) ; [revised] manual ['53] ; scor- 
ing booklet (’51); $5 per so tests; 5o¢ per manual; 
postage extra; (50) minutes; Charles C. Horn; C. H. 
Stoelting Co. * 

Orvitte PALMER, Test Development Division, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

The Horn Art Aptitude Inventory is a 
straightforward two-part performance test. 
Part 1, a “scribble and doodle exercise,” asks 
the examinee to sketch a total of 20 familiar 
objects (e.g., a house, six circles, a book, and 


a corkscrew) in small scale on one 814 by 11 
inch page of the test booklet. The student is 
told to work as rapidly as he can; each of the 
20 exercises is timed and highly speeded: 4 
seconds, 3 seconds, ro seconds, etc. 

In Part 2, Imagery, the examinee is fur- 
nished 12 rectangles, 234 by 314 inches, each 
containing a number of “key” lines intended to 
function as “springboards” or as the basis of a 
composition incorporating the lines. The rec- 
tangles may be rotated as the student desires in 
his search for a “picture.” No time limit is indi- 
cated for this portion of the test. 

Rating scales are furnished for both parts, 
similar in nature to the once familiar penman- 
ship rating scales. For Part 1, two examples 
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each of excellent, average, and poor work are 
furnished for each exercise. For Part 2, one 
sample each of excellent, average, and poor 
work is furnished for each exercise, 

To assist the test administrator in grading 
the tests, several paragraphs on such pertinent 
matters as order, clarity of thought and presen- 
tation, and originality are included. The author 
suggests that the rating scales and informative 
paragraphs permit the test to be graded with 
reliability. He cites intercorrelations from .83 
to .86 among ratings of 21 test papers by two 
art teachers and by-a lay person with no art 
training; for another group of 20 test papers, 
he reports the correlation between ratings by an 
art teacher and by a layman as .79. An alternate 
form reliability of .76 is reported, based on 
scorings by two art teachers of two forms of 
the test taken by 70 applicants for admission to 
art school. 

No study of sufficient size to establish statis- 
tical validity is offered, though two small stud- 
ies are cited, neither conducted within the pres- 
ent decade. In one of these, test scores are 
compared with faculty ratings of 52 art school 
graduates, with a resultant correlation coeffi- 
cient of .53. In a similar situation, a validity of 
.66 was obtained with a group of 36 high school 
seniors enrolled in special art classes. As would 
be expected, the test's correlation with meas- 
ures of intelligence is quite low. 

As a brief sketch-pencil test, the examination 
has several merits. Part 1 tests a kind of dex- 
terity and aptness at quick sketching and neat 
rendering which would be desirable in architec- 
ture students or in anyone doing caricature or 
other kinds of simple illustration. To some de- 
gree both parts test originality, imagination, 
compositional sense, neatness, and general 
sketching competence. The examination does 
not, of course, test color sense, aptitude for 
work in oils and watercolor, and the like. 

A number of other drawbacks must be men- 
tioned. In Part 2, the small rectangles necessi- 
tate cramped, miniature, work. The key lines 
may prove stultifying rather than stimulating 
to some examinees. This portion of the test may 
demand mere cleverness, à kind of puzzle solv- 
ing skill, as much as real originality. 

The three groupings and specimen sketches 
furnished for rating purposes are not wholly 
convincing; some of the sample sketches are 
less than clear-cut in their distinction between 
excellent and average performance. An instruc- 


tor might resolve the three-part rating scale 
with greater confidence into an "indicates com- 
petence" and "suggests incompetence" dichot- 
omy which would be sufficient for art instruc- 
tors desiring to section beginning art classes 
into more and less "gifted" or "advanced" 
groups. 

"The test in itself is not a sufficient testing in- 
strument on which to. base decisions regarding 
rejection or admission to art school or art de- 
partments, nor broad or sensitive enough for 
art scholarship awarding purposes. As a pre- 
liminary instrument, it should have value in 
furnishing clues as to the presence or absence 
of several desirable kinds of art aptitude. 


For a review by Edwin Ziegfeld, see 3:171. 


MUSIC 


[243] 
*Aliferis Music Achievement Test: College En- 
trance Level. Entering freshman music students ; 1954, 
c1947-54; may be administered using piano, but tape 
recording is recommended ; 4 scores : melody, harmony, 
rhythm, total; 1 form ('54) ; $3 per 20 tests; 50¢ per 
scoring key ('54) ; $9.50 per tape recording (7% ips) ; 
$3 per manual (’54) ; $3.75 per specimen set; postage 
extra; (40-45) minutes; James Aliferis; University of 
Minnesota Press. * 
REFERENCES 

x, ALrrERIS, James, AND STECKLEIN, J. E. “The Develop. 
ment of a College Entrance Test in Music Achievement.” J 
Res Music Ed 1:83-96 fall ’s3. * 

2. A RIS, JAMES, AND STECKLEIN, Jonn E, “Measurement 
of Music Achievement at College Entrance.” J Appl Psychol 
39:263-72 Ag 'ss. * (PA 30:4211) 

E Srackxétw, Joun E. “Relationship of Instrument to Music 
Achievement Test Scores." Yearb Nat Council Meas Used Ed 
131146-50 '56. * 

4. STECKLEIN, Jonn E., AND ALIFERIS, JAMES. “The Rela- 
tionship of Instrument to Music Achievement Test Scores." J 
Res Music Ed 5: 1$ SP SE 7 aps 

5. WitttaMs, Raymonp E. The Measurement and Prediction 
of Cooperating Teacher Effectiveness in Music Teacher Educa- 
tion. Doctor's thesis, University of Illinois (Urbana, Ill.), 1958. 
(DÀ 19:1023) 

Herbert D. Wine, Principal, City of Shef- 
field Training College, Sheffield, England. 

In each question the candidate is asked to 
choose which musical notation out of four 
matches a melody, harmony, or rhythm he has 
heard played. The piano is used for the testing, 
having been chosen after careful consideration 
since “its general use by musicians and general 
acceptance as representative of the complete 
tonal realm were thought to more than com- 
pensate for its inadequacies." 

The instructions to the candidates are given 
orally and are fully set out in the manual. The 
music is recorded on a standard tape played at 
7M, ips or it may be played on the piano; in 
the interests of standardisation the former is 
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obviously to be preferred. The test took about 
45-50 minutes when it was applied by the re- 
viewer to a group of 31 college freshmen. The 
majority of these students found it difficult. 
The marking was easy and straightforward. 

The students’ scores for each section and for 
the total may be compared with tables of geo- 
graphical or national norms. These norms are 
based on the testing of 1,768 students, a figure 
which leads one to regard the tables with con- 
fidence. The reliability for the total score is 
given as .88. This is reasonably high for a test 
of a musical nature which cannot hope to reach 
the level of reliability of tests of mere sensory 
acuity. Validity coefficients, based on correla- 
tion with one and two year music course grades, 
are reported as falling between .25 and .57 for 
the sectional tests, and between .53 and .61 for 
the total. In this matter it is thought that Ali- 
feris does himself less than justice since, with 
the above group of college freshmen, the re- 
viewer obtained a correlation of .73 between 
this test and his own test of musical intelli- 
gence. If this figure of .73 were corrected for 
the reliabilities of the two tests, the resulting 
validity coefficient would be one of the highest 
recorded for a music test. Shortage of time 
prevented the reviewer from carrying out any 
extended work in this direction, but sufficient 
was done to justify the conclusion that further 
investigation on validity would pay handsome 
dividends to the author of the test. 

This is a well documented and thoroughly 
prepared and developed test of a good scientific 
standard. It may be used with confidence for 
the purpose and at the level intended by the 
author, ie., measuring “at the college entrance 
level...the music student's power of auditory- 
visual discrimination of melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic elements and idioms." 

If a test achieves what the author claims for 
it, the reviewer should end with a congratula- 
tory remark to this effect. However, for the 
benefit of future research in the field of musical 
testing, it may be added that the validation 
against the reviewer's test of general musical 
aptitude would appear to indicate that the test 
is likely to be highly saturated with the general 
factor for music. If this is true, the test might 
well prove to be a sound diagnostic test of gen- 
eral musical aptitude at college level. The au- 
thor states that when the test is used as a test of 
general aptitude, the results should be com- 
bined with at least three other kinds of infor- 


mation: practical performance, IQ level, and 
Seashore test performance. The reviewer's 
work with this test, however, indicated that the 
validity fell rather than rose when the last of 
these three was added. It must be admitted that 
these results were obtained with a compara- 
tively small group (n — 31) and that experi- 
ments on a larger scale might produce rather 
different figures. However, all this should prove 
a fruitful field of investigation for some future 
psychologist interested in music. 


[244] 

Conrad Instrument-Talent Test. Ages 6 and over; 
1941; 6 scores: pitch, tempo, rhythm, harmony, tone 
recognition, total; 1 form; no data on reliability and 
validity; $3 per set of 100 grading sheets and manual ; 
$1 per roo grading sheets; postage extra; piano and 
electric metronome essential for administration; 
Jacques W. Conrad; Mills Music, Inc. * 


Hersert D. Wing, Principal, City of Sheffield 
Training College, Sheffield, England. 

This test is mainly concerned with selecting 
the musical instruments which a given child 
might most profitably study. It consists of three 
parts: (a) five listening tests of musical apti- 
tude; (b) a questionnaire on scholastic and 
musical interests; and (c) a consideration of 
the shape of the pupil’s hand, lips, and jaw. 

The ear tests are given by means of the piano 
and the electric metronome. Some deviation 
from a strictly standardised administration is 
inevitable in that the supervisor is given some- 
what imprecise instructions, such as hold a note 
“four slow beats,” “play at moderato tempo,” 
or “slightly accent” the notes. Then, the actual 
instructions which are to be given to the candi- 
dates are not given in full, as is usual in test 
procedure. When the reviewer gave the tests to 
a group of student music teachers, they found 
the ear tests of interest; however, they were 
unwilling to accept that a choice could be made 
of the better harmony between two 3-note 
chords, for, they maintained, a given chord can 
only be harmonically judged according to its 
context. They often found difficulty, too, in 
assigning a hand, lip, or jaw type, for, as in so 
many typologies, many of those actually met 
seemed to be of a mixed type. 

The information obtained from the testing is 
to be interpreted by means of a number of 
charts which have been built up as a result of 
Conrad's experience as a teacher and an instru- 
mentalist—the introduction tells us that he “has 
mastered nineteen instruments." 

Although the test is described as a “scientific 
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test,” there seems to have been no use made of 
the normal scientific procedures for evaluating 
a test in terms of coefficients of reliability and 
validity and of making sure that these values 
are statistically significant. This is a great pity. 
It would indeed be interesting to see how tests 
consisting of five 2-choice items (as do the ear 
tests) measured up to these criteria. It would 
be even more interesting to see what scientific 
support there is for the assumption that a lik- 
ing for geography is linked with ability in har- 
mony, or of history to that of tone recognition. 
The present reviewer attempted to obtain a 
statistically significant validity coefficient for 
the “percentages of talent required” section, 
but failed. However, it is for the author of the 
test and not the reviewer to establish such a fig- 
ure; until he does so, the test should not be used 
for serious guidance. 


[245] 

*Drake Musical Aptitude Tests. Ages 8 and over; 
1954-57; Forms A, B ('54) ; 2 tests: musical memory 
(identical with Drake Musical Memory Test), rhythm ; 
forms for Rhythm Test are “unequivalent forms,” dif- 
fering in difficulty; manual, second edition ('57) ; 
$5.95 per LP microgroove 12-inch record (33% rpm) ; 
$6 per 100 answer sheets ; $6.95 per specimen set; cash 
orders postpaid; (30-40) minutes for music students, 
(70-80) minutes for nonmusic students; Raleigh M. 
Drake; Science Research Associates. * 


REFERENCE 
1. Gorvox, Epwix. A Study to Determine the Effects of 


Training and Practice on Drake Musical Aptitude Test Scores. 
Doctor's thesis, State University of Iowa (Iowa City, Towa), 
1958. (DA 19:487) 

See also references for 3:175. 

Roserr W. Lunpin, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York. 

The tests attempt to measure objectively two 
fundamental components of musical ability: 
musical memory and rhythm. The two forms 
of each test can be given separately or together ; 
the author advises giving both forms to insure 
best results. Reliabilities for both tests are gen- 
erally good, ranging in most cases in the .80’s 
and .go’s. The tests tend to be superior to other 
currently available tests such as the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talent and the Kwalwas- 
ser-Dykema Music Tests. 

Ample practice exercises are provided before 
the tests proper are taken. The number of each 
test item is announced on the phonograph rec- 
ord to prevent the subject from losing his place. 
This has always been a problem on the Sea- 
shore tests, particularly when young subjects 
are involved. 


The instructions for administration pre- 
sented in the manual and on the record blanks 
are somewhat involved, particularly for the 
musical memory test. In each item of this test 
melodies played on the piano are compared as 
to sameness, or change in notation, key, or 
tempo. This might cause difficulty for some 
subjects, particularly if they are young or naive 
as to musical terminology. A wide range of dif- 
ficulty is presented, and the harder items will 
prove a challenge for the most musically so- 
phisticated individuals. 

The rhythm test is really a test of tempo or 
ability to “keep time." In each item a particular 
beat is given, and the listener counts to himself 
at the same rate. Following the cessation of the 
presented beat, the listener continues to count 
until told to stop. He then writes the number 
he has reached at that point. In Form B of this 
test a more difficult problem is presented, the 
subject being required to continue to count at 
the rate of the original beat while a distracting 
beat is presented. 

Drake reports remarkably good validities 
using an external criterion of "talent" which is 
defined in terms of expression in playing and 
rapidity in learning music. Considering the om- 
nibus nature of this criterion, the results are 
sometimes surprising. The validity coefficients 
reported in the manual range from .31 to .9I, 
with a median coefficient of .59. This is cer- 
tainly better than those reported for other cur- 
rent tests of this type. One cannot help but 
wonder how the validities might compare if 
more specific ratings were used for various 
kinds of musical performance as well as for 
work in music theory courses. 

The reported correlations between the 
rhythm test and the test by a similar name in 
the Seashore battery are low, ranging from .02 
to .11. It would appear that two different vari- 
ables are being measured by these two tests. 
Further information concerning the relation- 
ship between the ability to keep rhythm meas- 
ured by the Drake test and the rhythmic dis- 
crimination of the Seashore test might be worth 
having. Drake does not report comparable cor- 
relations between his test of musical memory 
and the Seashore tonal memory test. However, 
this reviewer has found the relationships to be 
moderately high. 

The intercorrelations between the two Drake 
tests are also quite low, yet both correlate well 
with the general criterion used for validation. 
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Drake suggests that these two factors along 

- with pitch discrimination (which he does not 
measure) make up musical aptitude. Further 
information concerning the validity of this hy- 
pothesis might be helpful. This reviewer’s im- 
pression is that these two tests actually involve 
a number of different musical behaviors. 

The vast majority of research on these tests 
(see references in manual) has, by the way, 
been done by their author. It would be interest- 
ing to know how these findings agree with 
those of some independent investigators. 

In general, it would seem that these tests are 
a valuable and much needed addition to the 
field of musical aptitude measurement. On the 
basis of evidence so far reported, they are su- 
perior to others previously available. 


James MaiNwanixG, Formerly Lecturer in 
Psychology and Music, Dudley Training Col- 
lege, Birmingham, England. 

The Drake tests measure ability to remember 
two-bar melodies and to maintain mentally a 
given metronomic pulse, first with and then 
without distraction. They may be given to 
groups not exceeding 30 children or 60 adults, 
preferably by a musician. The instructions are 
comprehensive and clear, the recorded voice 
and examples are distinct, the scoring is quick, 
and the instructions for converting scores into 
percentile ranks and thence into categories of 
relative musical aptitude are simple. The con- 
ciseness of the tests, their ease of administra- 
tion, and their evolution from the author's long 
experience in this field make them both practi- 
cal and authoritative. 

Before commenting on the tests in detail, it 
is necessary to stress Drake's own comment 
that they "do not measure all factors of the 
inherent or acquired type....neither are they 
measures of creative or interpretative abilities." 
He claims, however, that they are “as pure and 
as functional as might have been hoped for 
from a multiple-factor analysis study of ‘musi- 
cal aptitude,’ " 

In the musical memory test the subjects hear 
a two-bar melody which they then must recall 
for comparison with other melodies. If the new 
melody is the same as the first one, they put S 
in the appropriate answer box ; the same melody 
in a new key is indicated by K, a change in time 
by T, and a change of notes by N. Though good 
practice examples are given on the record, 
some further illustration of what the test calls 


"transposition" and "change of time" would 
seem desirable, since in transposition all the 
notes are changed and the change of time is not 
a change of tempo but of rhythmic structure. 
A slightly longer interval after the melody to 
be remembered might also improve this test. 

The chief criticism of this reviewer is of the 
second rhythm test. In Form A, a metronome 
beats while a voice counts, “One, two, three, 
four.” The subject must continue counting si- 
lently, at this rate, until the voice says “Stop!” 
and then write down the number reached. In 
Form B, the subject has to do this against a 
new and distracting pulse which he must try 
to ignore. The author accepts the two principles 
that a test of musical aptitude “should approxi- 
mate life-like musical situations,” and that mu- 
sicians must feel rhythm strongly enough to 
resist distractions. The reviewer is of the opin- 
ion that while it is necessary to resist such 
tendencies as undue acceleration, or to continue 
to feel the pulse when complex rhythmic figures 
are superimposed on it, musicians have to re- 
spond to a new pulse in a normal musical situ- 
ation rather than resist it. 

Many factors in musical aptitude can, in the 
reviewer's opinion, be adequately assessed only 
by individual tests; * however, when these are 
impracticable, the tests under review must rank 
high among existing group tests of relative 
aptitude for general musical training. 


For a review by William S. Larson of the 
Drake Musical Memory Test, see 3:175; for 
reviews by Paul R. Farnsworth and James L. 
Mursell, see 40:1330; see 38:1083 (1 excerpt). 


[246] 
*The Farnum Music Notation Test. Grades 7-9; 
1953; 1 form; tentative norms ; $6.75 per set of 12-inch 
record (78 rpm), manual, scoring key, and 50 test 
blanks; $1.50 per 25 test blanks; 35¢ per' specimen set 
of manual and test blank; postpaid; (20-25) minutes; 
Stephen E. Farnum; Psychological Corporation. * 


REFERENCE 
1, BeNTLEY, RicHamp R, A Critical Comparison of Certain 


Music Aptitude Tests. Doctor's thesis, University of. Southern 
California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1955. (Abstract: Calif J Ed 
Res 7:139) 

Kennetu L. Bean, Professor of Psychology, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

The material consists of 4o relatively simple 
4-measure melodic phrases not familiar to the 
listener and four similar sample exercises, the 
first of which is the beginning of “America,” 
and the other three unfamiliar, These are re- 


1 MAINWARING, JAMES. “The Assessment of Musical Ability.” 
Brit J Ed Psychol 17:83-96 Je '47. 
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corded, with instructions and announced item 
numbers, on two sides of a 78 rpm disc. Test 
blanks given to subjects, in a group or indi- 
vidually, have the same phrases in notation, but 
with a change in one of the four measures. The 
task is to indicate in the answer spaces the num- 
ber of the measure in which the change occurs. 
Practice exercises make the task and manner 
of answering unmistakably clear. This test is 
classed as a readiness test to predict success 
in musical instruction in junior high school, but 
it can be understood by fifth or sixth graders 
if they have had individual music lessons or if 
the elementary school has placed some emphasis 
upon learning to read music. 

The material covers a sufficiently wide range 
of difficulty to serve the purpose for which it is 
intended. Some of the changes in the melodic 
line are radical departures involving more than 
one note and a deviation of several scale steps 
from the written notes, while others alter only 
one note by one step or change the time values. 
There are no complex rhythmic changes, such 
as may be found in a somewhat similar section 
of Gaston’s Test of Musicality. 

The lack of sufficient variety in the content 
appears to be a disadvantage of Farnum’s test. 
Some real and perhaps insurmountable limita- 
tions of an individual student would not be 
likely to show up on such a brief sample of 
musical behavior. The Watkins-Farnum Per- 
formance Scale is an inadequate criterion 
against which to validate this test, because of 
the similarity of tasks on both, and also be- 
cause of the limited aspects of achievement 
evaluated by the Watkins-Farnum scale. The 
pitch, time, and tonal memory parts of the Sea- 
shore Measures of Musical Talent show low to 
moderate correlations with the Farnum, and 
this is the best evidence presented by the author 
of some degree of validity for his brief screen- 
ing device. The Seashore tests do not require 
reading of notes, and the tasks are somewhat 
different; therefore, high correlations would 
not be expected. 

While this reviewer would prefer more basic 
measures of aptitude that would tap more as- 
pects of talent, such as the Seashore battery 
would furnish, he recognizes the need in some 
school situations to supplement the basic meas- 
ures with a brief evaluation of musical achieve- 
ment such as the Farnum test provides. This 
more thorough procedure would enable teach- 
ers of public school music to give counseling 


help to students and parents if extended study 
of music is or ought to be considered. Since its 
reliability is high, further long range study of 
the predictive value of the Farnum test should 
be undertaken in order better to establish its 
validity. 


WirLrAM S. Larson, Chairman, Music Educa- 
tion Department, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, Neo York. 

The examinee has a 4-page printed score of 
4 trial melodies and 4o relatively simple 4-meas- 
ure test melodies before him. The directions 
and the accompanying trial examples from the 
record explain and illustrate how the test is to 
be taken. Each musical example of both the 
trial and regular test melodies has one measure 
different from the notation of the printed score. 
There are four blank squares printed at the 
right of each example; the examinee is to fol- 
low the score as the example is played and 
mark his answer by checking the square which 
corresponds to the measure played incorrectly. 
The examinee does not need to specify whether 
the mistake is in melody or in rhythm, An 
analysis of the test shows that 33 of the 4o test 
examples have melodic errors, 6 have rhythmic 
errors, and only one has errors in both melody 
and rhythm. The test is well constructed and 
easily administered. Split-half reliabilities re- 
ported separately for boys and girls in grades 
7-9 range from .78 to .91. Norms for these 
grades are given in percentiles, with separate 
norms for boys and girls, and with different 
tables covering students with and without spe- 
cial music instruction as well as the group as 
a whole. 

The author explains in the manual that the 
purpose of the test is to provide a prognostic 
measure which will help a music staff select 
students who will profit most from instrumen- 
tal training. He considers the test to be a 
“readiness” test on the premise that those who 
are proficient in the fundamentals of music no- 
tation will be the best prospects for instrumen- 
tal instruction. In other words, the author con- 
siders that a score on his test is "not a measure 
of native ability" but rather a reflection of the 
“aptitude of the student to profit from the 
common core of musical experience plus his 
developed skill coming from special tutelage." 

This reviewer finds himself in the position of 
disagreeing with the author's interpretation of 
the test’s true function. Practically all students, 
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by the time of their entrance into junior high 
school, have had adequate opportunities in their 
regular music classes to acquire a knowledge 
of the rudiments of music which include all the 
elements of notation found in the test. Actually, 
the test makes greater demands on musicality 
than on knowing notation as such; it has exact- 
ing and determinative requirements in musical 
imagery, which is a complexity of various musi- 
cal talents. 

The more musical students in junior high 
school, because of their talent and interest, are 
apt to be drawn toward special musical instruc- 
tion not regularly given to all, instruction such 
as that secured in the glee club or in private or 
class lessons, It is likely that the higher scores 
made by these students who have had special 
instruction can be accounted for better by a 
natural or planned selection operating to place 
these children in special music classes than, as 
the author believes, by the fact that they have 
had more experience with notation. In the light 
of this discussion, the reviewer considers that 
this test is, in effect, more of a talent test than 
a readiness test. The elementary knowledge of 
notation required is simply an intellectual, in- 
formational tool, analogous to the basic ac- 
quaintance with the English language needed 
to take an intelligence test. 

Consideration of the musical examples of 
the test with reference to the norms will con- 
firm the basis for this reviewer’s standpoint. 
An analysis of the 4o test items shows that the 
examples are structurally very simple, both 
melodically and rhythmically. Only a very few 
of the 40 examples have any chromatic tones. 
Most of the examples are of the simplest kind 
in 3/4, 4/4, and 6/8 time; a few examples have 
notation with the equally divided beat, but there 
is nothing more difficult than that in the test. 
The significant point is that the simple factual 
knowledge of notation required in this test is 
generally taught as such and with little difficulty 
to most children in regular music classes in the 
grades. But the musical imagery involved in 
following and checking the musical score in 
order to discover errors in simple melodies is 
an exacting requirement resting on musical 
talent, and quite a different matter. 

The scores are not corrected for guessing. 
The norms show that a student in the eighth 
grade with an expected chance score of 10 has 
a surprising percentile rank of r3 to 15 (the 
scores for girls generally are somewhat higher 


than for boys); to acquire a score at the 
median, the eighth grader needs only 5 to 8 cor- 
rect answers above this chance score of 10; 
and if he answers half of the remaining exam- 
ples (15 of 30) above this chance score, he 
ranks near the 8oth percentile. Surely the sim- 
ple factual material of notation does not ac- 
count for the difficulty of the test; it is more 
reasonable to consider the complex demands of 
musical imagery as being the real determinant 
of the test scores. 

In summary, the reviewer considers the 
Farnum Music Notation Test primarily a type 
of musical talent test depending on musical 
imagery, rather than a test which rests on the 
student's experience in the use of music nota- 
tion. The reviewer believes that a measure of 
knowledge of music notation can be secured 
in simpler ways which are divorced from de- 
mands of musical talent ; and, that even though 
they might be more time-consuming, there are 
less devious and probably more effective and 
conclusive ways of measuring talent in the in- 
terest of selecting students who will profit most 
from instrumental instruction. 


[247 

The Graduate Record members Advanced 
Tests: Music. College seniors and graduate students ; 
1951; available only in the Institutional Testing Pro- 
gram of The Graduate Record Examinations (see 601) ; 
M 105(125) minutes; Educational Testing Serv- 
WirLrAM S. Larson, Chairman, Music Educa- 
tion Department, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
[Review of Form ZGR.] 

This is a multiple choice test of 160 items 
requiring 105 minutes of working time. It is 
one of the few GRE Advanced Tests adminis- 
tered in less than the customary 3-hour period. 

The content of the test, considered in a broad 
sense, falls into the general realm of musicol- 
ogy. The test has mainly to do with form and 
analysis, theory, and history of music of all 
periods from ancient to modern; a limited 
number of questions about instrumentation and 
orchestration are included. In other words, the 
test is devoted to the scholarly side of music: 
there is no provision for measuring the musical 
achievement of the executant or practical musi- 
cian, an aspect of musical ability which is ad- 
mittedly unadaptable to measurement by objec- 
tive test methods. The test might more appro- 
priately be called an "Advanced Test in Musi- 
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cology” or an "Advanced Test in Musical 
Knowledge" than an *Advanced Test in Music." 

When this test is used as an index of musi- 
cal achievement in the selection of students for 
graduate study, it should be realized that a good 
test score indicates a measure of the student's 
breadth of knowledge about music but does not 
necessarily indicate high musical performance 
or fine sensitivity to music. If the test is given 
as a comprehensive examination to gain in- 
formation for educational guidance of graduate 
students or as part of a qualifying examination 
for admission to candidacy for an advanced 
degree, it has further shortcomings. Since only 
total scores are reported back to colleges, it is 
not possible to determine in which areas of 
musical knowledge the student has peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Statistical information for this test is not 
complete. Correlations between the test and the 
Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude Test 
are given for 44 college seniors, these being .69 
with the verbal and .18 with the quantitative 
scores on the aptitude test. Reliability data are 
completely lacking. Percentile tables are given 
for first semester, first year graduate students 
and for second semester seniors. The norms for 
graduate students are not of practical value be- 
cause the number of cases for whom data are 
reported is so small: there are only 58 gradu- 
ate students from 10 colleges, 3 of which have 
74 per cent of the total of 58 students. It is un- 
likely that a particular college would want to 
consider only these three colleges, either in- 
dividually or collectively, as being representa- 
tive in serving as a yardstick for comparative 
purposes. The norms for college seniors are 
somewhat better, being based on the scores of 
354 second semester college seniors from 86 
colleges. Here again, however, is an uneven 
representation, half of the scores coming from 
18 of the 86 colleges. Possibly the best evalua- 
tion that can be made of a candidate's score is 
in terms of the scores made by others in his 
local group. 

From the writer's experience as a music edu- 
cator who has served on a large number of 
graduate examination committees, he judges 
that the test would be a difficult one even for 
selected graduate students, and that few under- 
graduates, including the limited number having 
history of music or musicology as their majors, 
would be able to do very well on it. Because of 
its difficulty the test can best be adapted to use 


for musicology majors at the Master's and 
Doctor’s degree levels and possibly for other 
doctoral candidates who have a minor in mu- 
sicology. The test gives evidence of the finest 
scholarship on the part of those who provided 
the questions, and it is so beautifully constructed 
that it also reflects credit on those who assisted 
in its formulation. It is regrettable that a test 
so well prepared seems to be destined for limited 
use. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see Óor. 


[248] 
*Kwalwasser Music Talent Test. Grades 4-6, 7-16 
and adults; 1953; 1 form; 2 levels: Forms B (grades 
4-6), A (grades 7 and over); no data on reliability 
and validity ; $4.75 per set of record (78 rpm), manual, 
and 100 record blanks; (15) minutes; Jacob Kwal- 
wasser; Mills Music, Inc. * 


PauL R. FanxswonrH, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

A stopwatch check shows that the Kzwalwas- 
ser Music Talent Test takes only 10 minutes 
of a subject's time. Hence, this measure can 
claim brevity as an asset. Only three sets of 
norms are offered, one for Form B and two for 
Form A (junior high school, and senior high 
school and college). Form B presents 40 items, 
each with three tones given and then repeated 
with a change in either pitch, time, loudness, or 
rhythm. Form A, the more difficult test, is 
built on the same plan but has 5o items. The 
change magnitudes in Form B range as fol- 
lows: pitch, 15 to 70 cents; time, 15 to 40 per 
cent ; rhythm not quantified ; and loudness, 3 to 
10 decibels. The corresponding magnitudes in 
Form A are: pitch, 5 to 70 cents; time, 5 to 40 
per cent; and loudness, 2 to 10 decibels. The 
items are presented in forced choice manner in 
which the subject must determine, from be- 
tween two possible variables given, whether a 
change has occurred in pitch, rhythm, loudness, 
or time. 

Kwalwasser presents no validity data of any 
sort and seems content to rest his case on face 
validity. It can be assumed, however, that per- 
sons with musical interests and training will 
score above the published norms. At least one 
of the reviewer's classes in the psychology of 
music (n — 33) yielded a median score at the 
86th percentile. Kwalwasser declares, without 
supporting evidence, that training has little or 
no effect upon his test's scores. He also rules 
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out intelligence, sex, and nationality as possible 
score modifiers. 

Perhaps an even more shocking omission 
than the absence of validity data is the lack of 
reliability figures. The reviewer attempted to 
remedy this fault in a small way by finding the 
reliability of the scores of 55 college students 
who came from a large class in general psychol- 
ogy. There was no reason to suspect that this 
group was not typical of many college popula- 
tions although their median score was at the 6oth 
percentile. The split-half reliability coefficient 
for this group was .48. 

Few will deny that many musical aptitude 

tests are so long that they bore not only the stu- 
dents who take them but even the music teach- 
ers who attempt to use them. This fact, how- 
ever, should not have led an experienced test 
constructor to market a test so brief as to have 
extremely low reliability. And is it asking too 
much of any testmaker who plies his trade in 
the year 1958 (or even in 1953 when the test in 
question was copyrighted) that his test manual 
present data on reliability and validity? Profes- 
sional ethics most assuredly demands a negative 
answer, 


Kate Hevner MUELLER, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Kwalwasser’s new test has the advantage of 
being short, requiring only from 10 to 15 min- 
utes to administer. Loudness, pitch, rhythm, 
and time are the variables, and both the method 
and the materials used represent only technical 
improvements on the Seashore originals. 

There are two forms, Form B being slightly 
easier, Form A provides separate norms for 
grades 7-9 and for "senior high school and 
college." “Norms” are given in terms of per- 
centiles, but there is no indication of how or 
where and on what numbers these percentile 
scores were obtained. The experimenter is ad- 
vised simply to "explain" the meaning of pitch, 
time, rhythm, and loudness changes ; no stand- 
ardized directions are given. There are no data 
on either the reliablity or the validity of the 
test. 

In his manual, the author claims that the un- 
instructed child "may be accurately tested for 
musical talent" and that what is being tested is 
"auditory potential, and not the influence of 
training." Since such claims need extensive re- 
search for their support, the usefulness of the 


present test remains as yet an unknown quan- 
tity. 

[249] 
*Music Education: National Teacher Examina- 
tions. College seniors and teachers; 1957-58; for more 


complete information, see 538; IBM; 80(90) minutes; 
Educational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Walter 
W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 
entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[250] 
Musical Aptitude Test: Series A. Grades 4-10; 
1950; 4 scores: rhythm, pitch, melody, total; IBM; 
1 form; separate answer sheets must be used; 36 per 
IBM answer sheet; 20€ per either hand or machine 
scoring stencil; postage extra; $3 per manual, post- 
paid; piano essential for administration; (40-50) min- 
utes; Harvey S. Whistler and Louis P. Thorpe; Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau. * 
REFERENCES 


1, WausrLER, Harvey S., AND Tuorre, Lovis P. “1 
for Musical Talent." Ed Music Mag 31:16-7--. Mr-Ap "52. 

a. BENTLEY, Ricnarv R. A Critical Comparison of Certain 
Music Aptitude Tests. Doctor's thesis, University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1955. (Abstract; Calif J Ed 
Res 7:139) 


Rop»ERT W. LuNbiN, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York. 

The purpose of this test is simple and 
straightforward: “to measure an individual's 
aptitude for the study of music." Based on the 
assumption that the basic elements of all music 
are rhythm, pitch, and melody, the test sets out 
to measure the student's ability to recognize 
rhythm and pitch as utilized in melodic pat- 
terns. The extent to which the student com- 
prehends these musical units is taken to reveal 
his aptitude, or lack of aptitude, for the study 
of music. 

One of the merits of this test, and also one 
of its deficiencies, is that it uses real life situa- 
tions in music. The musical stimuli are played 
to the subject on a piano by the test administra- 
tor. The musical scores are provided in the 
manual of instructions. Although quite admir- 
able in theory, this technique of test adminis- 
tration presents certain hazards. All pianos do 
not sound alike even when they are in tune ; all 
people do not interpret musical stimuli in ex- 
actly the same manner. No tempo markings are 
indicated on the musical scores so it is possible 
for some administrators to play the test items 
faster than others might; accents are not 
marked in the rhythm tests. Errors in playing 
can easily be made, even though the music is 
simple enough to read. The players are told to 
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repeat an item if they make a mistake. This 
may help or hinder the subject ; in any event it 
invalidates the item. If these tests were recorded 
on standard discs so that a regularity of presen- 
tation were assured, the reliabilities (and validi- 
ties) might be appreciably improved. 

The test results are presented in a diagnostic 
profile on which are plotted the combined score 
for the two rhythm tests, the score for the two 
pitch tests, the score on the melody test, and the 
total score. No attempt is made to weight in- 
dividual subtest scores in the total score. Sepa- 
rate norms are available for each of grades 
4-10. The tests, then, are aimed at selecting 
talent among school children at ages when they 
would be most likely to take up the study of 
voice or of a musical instrument. They are too 
easy to be of much value for adults or children 
who have already had extensive musical ex- 
perience. 

The Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients 
reported are only fair, ranging from .64 for the 
melody test to .87 for the total score. The va- 
lidity coefficients for the total score, obtained 
from teachers’ estimates of talent and from 
number of years in band, orchestra, chorus, 
and glee club, range from .19 to «56. 

The rationale behind the tests appears to be a 
good one: behavior is measured using stimuli 
in musical situations. However, the chances of 
getting. the best predictive results seem to be 
unfortunately marred by the failure to use 
standard stimuli in these days of good record- 
ing techniques and reproducing apparatus. Im- 
provements in testing procedure could be ex- 
pected to result in musical situations much 
more “real” than those which are likely to be 
provided by an individual interpreter on an 
untuned piano. 


For a review by William S. Larson, see 
4:228. 


[251] 
*Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Revised 
Edition. Grades 4-16 and adults; 1919-56; 6 scores: 
pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, tonal memor; 
IBM; 1 form: Series A (’39); Series B (39) dis- 
continued ; revised manual (^56) ; no adult norms; $14 
per set of three r2-inch records (78 rpm), 5o IB 
answer sheets, scoring key, and manual; $2.20 per 50 
IBM answer sheets; 60€ per manual; postpaid; (60) 
minutes; Carl E. Seashore, Don Lewis, and. Joseph G. 
Saetveit; Psychological Corporation. * 
REFERENCES 


1-58. See 40:1338. 

56-101, See 3:177. 

102-117. 4:229. 

118. Harrison, Loma. Application of Certain Seashore Meas- 
ures of Musical Talent and the Kuder Preference Record to the 


Building of a Music Program in Borger High School. Master's 
thesis, North Texas State College (Denton, Tex.), 1949. 

119. Farnos, S. E. Prediction of Success in Instrumental 
Music. Doctor's thesis, Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.), 
1950. 

120. Wirsox, WiLLIAM E. Use of the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent in the Prediction of Certain Academic Grades 
for Music Students at the Pennsylvania State College. Master's 
thesis, Pennsylvania State College (State College, Pa.), 1950. 

121. Enemy, Jonn W. The Aptitude of Elderly People dor 
Learning the Piano. Doctor's thesis, University of Nebraska 
(Lincoln, Neb.), 1952. 

122. Kiesz, Tuerma D. A Statistical Study Based on Sea- 
shore Musical Talent Scores as Collated With Motility, Steadi- 
ness, and Equilibrium Test Scores. Master’s thesis, Syracuse 
University (Syracuse, N.Y.), 1953- i 

123. LUNDIN, Rosert W, An Objective Psychology of Music, 
New York: Ronald Press Co. 1953. Pp. ix, 303. * 


0) 

_124. EnMoxDsoN, Hamorp S. The Seashore Measures of Mu- 
sical Talents as a Prognostic Guide in Langage: Rehabilitation 
for Persons With aphasia. Doctor's thesis, University of Mich- 
igan (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 1954, (DA 14 

125. Curisty, Leo J. A Study of the 
Musicality, Intelligence, and Achievement. Doctor's thesis, In- 
diana University (Bloomington, Ind.), 1956. (DA 173973) 

126. Gowan, J. C., AND Seacor, May. "The Relation Be- 
tween Interest and Aptitude Tests in Art and Music,” Calif J 
Ed Res 8:43-5 Ja 's7. * (PA 32:296) 


s) 
lationships Between 


For reviews by John McLeish and. Herbert 
D. Wing, see 4:229; for reviews by Paul R. 
Farnsworth, William. S. Larson, and James L. 
Mursell, see 3:177. 


[252] 
*Test of Musicality, Fourth Edition. Grades 4-12; 
1942-58; 1 form; $10 per set of LP 12-inch records 
(58, 33% rpm), test blank, scoring key, and manual 
('57) ; 5¢ per test blank ('57) ; postage extra; [25-35] 
minutes ; E. Thayer Gaston; Odell's Instrument Serv- 
ice. 
REFERENCE 
1. BeNTLEY, RicHaxp R. A Critical Comparison of Certain 


Music Aptitude Tests, Doctor's thesis, University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1955. 

Paut R. FanxswonrH, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

According to the author, the major change 
from the third to the present fourth edition of 
Gaston's Test of Musicality rests in the record- 
ing; that is, the four 78 rpm records of the 
third edition have been replaced in the fourth 
edition by a single long-playing disc. In the in- 
troduction of his manual Gaston agrees to a 
need for the so-called sensory tests of an earlier 
day. But in this present test he checks rather on 
the pupil's perceptual abilities—what results in 
considerable part from musical training. 

The Test of Musicality, an omnibus 40-item 
affair, has been standardized for the sexes sep- 
arately for ages 9, IO-II, 12-13, 14—I5, and 
16-18; and for grades 4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, and 
11—12. Actually, only 39 items are scored, num- 
ber 18 being merely a query as to the instru- 
ment the pupil would most like to play. 

The first 17 questions are scored independ- 
ently of the rest and separate norms are offered 
for this portion of the test. The items constitute 
an interest test which presents such questions 
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as “Do you have a piano in your home?” and 
“Would you like to be a musician?” Unfortu- 
nately, it cannot be told from the manual 
whether or not these items enter into the valid- 
ity and reliability data for the entire test. 

A phonograph presents the remaining test 
items. The directions are easily comprehended, 
not at all like those of the older Seashore Sense 
of Consonance measure, where those taking 
the test were invariably so confused that they 
identified consonance with preference. The 
tonal portion of Gaston’s test opens with five 
items which tap the ability to find a given tone 
in a chordal complex. The next five items have 
to do with sight reading where possible note 
and rhythmic changes must be detected. These 
are followed by five Kwalwasser-Dykema-like 
tonal movement phrases in need of resolution, 
and lastly by seven items in each of which a 
short melody is repeated from two to six times 
either in the same form or with different note 
or rhythmic patterns, 

On the last page of the test blank the music 
teacher is given the opportunity to gather data 
concerning the pupil’s voice register, the in- 
strument he plays, and his IQ. There are also 
spaces for self ratings on his general health, 
school attendance, lip texture, condition of 
teeth, type of fingers, and personality character- 
istics. Before the test is given the teacher may, 
if she wishes, record her impression of the 
pupil's musicality. 

Corrected split-half reliabilities are excellent 
at all ages. But as is too often the case with 
music tests, the validity picture is muddy. The 
author presents a table in terms of what he 
calls "chi-square 7" which purports to disclose 
the degree of association between a five-point 
teacher rating and score on his test. The re- 
viewer puzzled over the table for some time 
and then showed it to a well known Stanford 
statistician who also failed to make sense out 
of it. However, with the first portion of the 
test a measure of musical interests it can be 
practically guaranteed that a statistical study 
would show pupils who impress the music su- 
pervisor as being most musical to possess the 
higher Gaston test scores. And, because of the 
nature of the test's tonal stimuli, one would ex- 
pect to find a correlation of considerable mag- 
nitude with amount of musical training. 

There is little novelty in Gaston’s test. Yet it 
is carefully constructed and has been standard- 
ized on a sizeable population. The teacher who 


distrusts her ratings and obtains comfort from 
music tests should give this test a trial. 


Kare Hevner MUELLER, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 1 

Gaston's test has been several years in the 
making but is only now available in the truly 
convenient form of one long playing record 
which is complete with spoken directions to the 
listeners, practice exercises which are corrected 
and explained, a convenient printed test blank 
and scoring mask, and norms carefully estab- 
lished for all parts of the test, by grade and by 
sex, on many thousands of children. 

The 4-page test booklet begins with a self 
rating scale for the subject in which a numeri- 
cal score is obtained by adding the credits 
earned for having lessons on any instrument, 
playing in band, having others in the home who 
play or sing, etc. No differentiation is made for 
the different instruments, e.g., lessons on the 
piano give the same credit as lessons on a 
ukelele, although, especially at the high school 
levels, weighting for lessons on such instru- 
ments as the piano, cello, and flute would in- 
crease the sensitivity of the scale. 

The test items are of three kinds: (a) lis- 
tening to a melody of from four to eight meas- 
ures, and comparing it with the printed nota- 
tion to check any difference in pitch or rhythm; 
(5) listening to a brief melody which lacks the 
final closing measure, and deciding whether the 
final note should be higher or lower than the 
semifinal; (c) listening to a melody which is 
repeated several times, and discriminating the 
character of the alternation in pitch or rhythm. 

The test is intrinsically interesting, and is 
rightly named as a test of general musicality, 
of sensitivity to and interest in music. The 
range of difficulty is remarkable for so short a 
test. The reliability of .88 to .90 is good for any 
recorded test of 40 items which requires unin- 
terrupted attention from the subjects for 15 
minutes at a time, and where a momentary lapse 
of attention cannot be corrected, as in a visual 
test. So far the validity has been established 
only on the basis of teacher ratings, but it seems 
statistically satisfactory. 

This test is short, convenient, pertinent, and 
well constructed. The wide use which it de- 
serves will further develop its value to the pub- 
lic schools from grade 4 through high school. 
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[253] 
XWatkins-Farnum Performance Scale: A Stand- 
ardized Achievement Test for All Band Instru- 
ments. Music students; 1942-54; individual; score 
sheet ('54) for each instrument; $1.50 per 100 score 
sheets; $4 per manual (’54) ; postpaid; [20-30] min- 
ntes; John G. Watkins and Stephen E. Farnum; Hal 
Leonard Music, Inc. * 
REFERENCES 


1. Watkins, Joun GoopmicH. Objective Measurement of 
Insirumental Performance. Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege, Contributions to Education, No. 860. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, the College, 1942. Pp. x, 98. * (PA 17:334) 

2. Farnum, STEPHEN E. The Prediction of Success in In- 
strumental Music. Doctor's thesis, Harvard University (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), 1950. 


HergerT D. Wine, Principal, City of Sheffield 
Training College, Sheffield, England. 

In this test a series of musical exercises of 
increasing difficulty are presented for sight 
reading and the level of performance is judged 
by checking the number of mistakes made in 
playing. Any one error in a bar of music can- 
cels the mark for that bar and counts as minus 
one from the total possible score for that piece. 
Errors are looked for in pitch, tempo, length of 
note, expression, slurs, rests, pauses, and re- 
peats. The student is stopped when he has failed 
to score in two consecutive exercises. 

The instructions to the candidates are fully 
written out and the tempo for the playing is 
indicated by metronome figures. The metro- 
nome is stopped after the student has begun 
playing an exercise. Details of how errors are 
to be assessed are given; the process has been 
found not to be too difficult for the average ex- 
perienced teacher of music. The test must, of 
course, be administered individually. It took 
the reviewer some 30 minutes for assessing 
each of several moderately competent instru- 
mentalists. 

The marks obtained by the candidates are 
converted to letter grades from a table which 
gives the marks in terms of the number of 
years the instrument has been studied. The 
tables are based on "thousands of scores from 
the schools in one city." How many thousands 
is not stated, nor is the meaning of the four 
letter grades explained. This is a very sad omis- 
sion. The grade of B seems to correspond to 
the average level of performance; this would 
mean that the usual 5-point scale of the psy- 
chologists (with C as the average) has been 
made into a 4-point scale by combining the top 
two grades (A and B) and changing the usual 
lettering of the others by one step. All this 
seems more diplomatic than psychological and 
rather out of keeping with the standard of this 
test. 


The reliabilities claimed range from .87 to 
.94. Validity coefficients, based on correlation 
with instructors’ ratings, lie in the region of 
.68 to .87. These are extremely good figures 
for any music test. 

A considerable amount of work has evidently 
been done in preparing, standardising, and 
simplifying a process which is common enough 
amongst musicians in examining performing 
ability. The test should not only be of great 
practical value in schools in arranging the chil- 
dren in the orchestra or assessing the merit of 
newcomers, but should also provide a valuable 
scale for assessing practical ability where this 
is required in investigations into musical apti- 
tude. It is hoped that the authors will be able 
to extend their test to cover the stringed instru- 
ments at some not too distant future date. It is 
also hoped that when this is done, one of the 
more normal 5-point scoring scales will be 
adopted (e.g. A, 10 per cent; B, 20 per cent; 
C, 40 per cent; D, 20 per cent; E, 10 per cent) 
and that the precise value of each of these 
grades will be given in terms of percentiles or 
some other generally accepted standard. 


For related reviews, see 3:1228. 


[254] 

*Wing Standardized Tests of Musical Intelli- 
gence, [Revised Edition]. Ages 8 and over; 1939- 
58; 8 scores: chord analysis, pitch change, memory, 
rhythmic accent, harmony, intensity, phrasing, total; 
1 form [57]; 2 types of tape recordings: standard, 
long playing in either 716 ips or 3% ips; directions for 
administering ['58]; English answer booklet ['50], 
American answer booklet ['58]; norms for tests 1-3 
available upon request; 84s. per set of standard tape 
recording, 40 answer booklets, scoring stencil, and 
manual ['57] ; 635. per set of 3% ips tape recording, 40 
answer booklets, scoring stencil, and manual; 8s. per 
manual; 15$. per 100 answer booklets; postpaid within 
U.K.; German and French editions available; edition 
for the blind available; (50-60) minutes ; H. D. Wing; 
distributed by National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales. * 

REFERENCES 


1-6. See 4:230. yo 

7. Wixc, HERBERT, "Some Applications of Test Results to 
Education in Music." Brit J Ed Psychol 24:161-70 N sa. * 
(PA 29:6188) SN s E 

8. Bentrey, Ricnarn R. A Critical Comparison of Certain 
Music Aptitude Tests, Doctor’s thesis, University of, Southern 
Californie (lee Angeles, Calif.), 1955. (Abstract: Calif J Ed 

es 2:139 

9. FRANKLIN, ERIK. Tonality as a Basis for the Study of 
Musical Talent. Goteborg, Sweden: Gumperts Förlag, 1956. 
Pp. 193. * (PA 31:636) ; 

to. Wuittincton, R. W. T. “The Assessment of Potential 
Musical Ability in Secondary School Children.” J Ed Psychol 
48:1-10 Ja 's7. * (PA 32:4632) 


For a review by John McLeish of an earlier 
edition, see 4:230; for related reviews, see 
4:231. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


à Ralph Bedell, Nelson Brooks, John A. Cox, Jr., Harold B. Dunkel, Konrad Gries, 
Wallen "V Kaullers, Charles R. Langmuir, Herschel T. Manuel, Kathleen N. Perret, Herbert 
Schueler, Geraldine Spaulding, Mary E. Turnbull, and Clarence E. Turner. 


ENGLISH 


[255] 

X*Diagnostic Test for Students of English as a 
Second Language. Applicants írom non-English 
countries for admission into American colleges; 1953; 
1 form; manual ['53] ; no data on reliability ; no norms ; 
separate answer sheets must be used ; $3.50 per 10 tests ; 
$1 per ro answer sheets; 45¢ per specimen set; post- 
paid 3,60(65) minutes; A. L. Davis; Educational Serv- 
ices. 


Netson Brooks, Associate Professor of 
French, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

This is a pencil and paper test on a number 
of frequently used patterns of form and order 
in which vocabulary plays a minor role and 
sound no role at all. Each item offers a choice 
of three ways of writing a short utterance in 
English, two of which are unacceptable. All the 
items use English only. Some of the choices 
are wrong because the suggested forms are 
impossible: "severals," “gooder,” "tooths," 
“mights,” “absenced.” Other choices are wrong 
because the words as given do not fit accepted 
patterns of English syntax : “in his coffee sugar 
he uses,” “resemble to,” “wants on time break- 
fast,” “pair of shoe,” “can to write,” “had the 
tailor a coat make,” “doesn’t he can’t.” A third 
type of wrong answer results when the sug- 
gested forms—correct in themselves—are fitted 
into the entire utterance : “It is (hardly) (very) 
(much) difficult to write on a grain of rice"; 
"She buys (her own clothes) (his own clothes) 
(its own clothes)”; “If he had seen you, he 
(would have spoken) (would speak) (will 
have spoken) to you.” In the opinion of this 
reviewer, only the last named type of distractor 
is allowable, although this renders invalid 
nearly a third of the test. 

The issue is an old one, but can never be 
dismissed from the testmaker’s mind: are the 
parts which the testee is asked to fit together 
all to be genuine, though sometimes incompat- 
ible, or must he distinguish between genuine 


and spurious parts as well? Beyond the ques- 
tions of intellectual integrity and fair play there 
is the matter of wrong learning by the testee. 
There is no need to learn a thing wrong in 
order eventually to learn it right, and it is 
gratuitous on the part of the testmaker to as- 
sume wrong learning by the testee as a matter 
of course. To ask that such a standard of high 
mindedness be applied to this test is merely to 
ask that all of it be as good as the larger part 
of it is. 

There are some misprints, two of them seri- 
ous. In Item 132 of the student's booklet the 
first choice is not accompanied by its code let- 
ter A, and for Item 127 the key indicates A as 
the correct answer; it should be C. In Item 14 
there are two possible correct answers, “I hope 
he will go” and “I hope he would go,” both 
being perfectly acceptable English, 

In scoring, one-half of the number of wrong 
answers is to be deducted from the number 
right in arriving at a final evaluation, Missing 
answers are not counted at all, Neither of these 
facts is mentioned in the instructions to the 
student, though both are very likely to influence 
his performance on this or any other test and 
hence affect the accuracy of measurement. 

No table of norms is provided, but the test 
is said to have been given to hundreds of stu- 
dents from foreign countries. Experience at the 
American Language Center of the American 
University has shown that students with scores 
of 125 or better are ready for college work, 
those between 100 and 125 need considerable 
extra training, and those between 40 and 80 
need full time instruction in English. 

While this test will doubtless serve to sepa- 
rate in a general way those who know English 
well from those who do not, the impression per- 
sists that this could be done with far greater 
accuracy if the test were based upon a more 
systematic analysis of the patterns of English, 
and if it included some work with English 
sounds—surely a matter of prime importance 
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to those who intend to study in American class- 
rooms. 


Herscuet T. Mamuzr, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

This test illustrates the type of measuring 
instrument which is developed to meet a need 
in a particular situation and then made avail- 
able to other users without sufficient descriptive 
material on which the new user can base an in- 
dependent judgment of its value. The test “has 
been given to hundreds of students from for- 
eign countries,” apparently with satisfactory 
results, 

The test consists of 150 multiple choice items 
which are for the most part short sentences in 
which the student is to choose the best of three 
words or phrases—for example, “They meet 
(at) (to) (on) eight o'clock." The ability 
tested is primarily acquaintance with English 
idioms rather than extent of vocabulary, com- 
prehension of reading material, or understand- 
ing of spoken language. Although ability to do 
college work depends upon much more than 
ability with the English language, and although 
ability with the English language is much more 
than acquaintance with idioms, the mastery of 
idiomatic usage, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
is undoubtedly an important variable in itself 
and an important index of progress toward 
general mastery of the language. 

The method of selecting items (letter from 
author) was one of “checking all available texts 
for materials, having our teachers submit pos- 
sible questions and criticising what we had 
done.” Validity (same source) was based upon 
a comparison of test results with class scores. 
No item analyses or validity coefficients are 
given. 

There is no indication in the available mate- 
rial that a method of comparative linguistic 
analysis such as that used by Lado was used in 
selecting items. There is, however, a classifica- 
tion of items on the answer sheet under 10 
heads—pronouns, nouns, adjectives and ad- 
verbs, ellipses, prepositions, word order, verbs, 
tenses and voice, verbals, and idiomatic vocabu- 
lary. Thus, to a certain degree, the test does, as 
the title suggests, provide an opportunity to dis- 
cover types of errors. Because of the small 
number of items in each division no attempt 
should be made to find part scores, or at least to 
regard them as reliable. Indeed, the author 


makes no suggestion that part scores should be 
found; he does express an interest in using the 
results for lesson planning. 

The format of the test is good except that 
perhaps something more should be done to 
facilitate keeping the right place on the an- 
swer sheet. (The reviewer once found himself 
shifting to a new column on the answer sheet 
when going to a new page in the test booklet!) 
The answer sheet is double, having a carbon 
paper insert which records the student's re- 
sponses on the second sheet. The second sheet 
is preprinted to show the correct answers. 

The Spearman-Brown split-half reliability 
(author's letter) is amazingly high (.96, n not 
reported), the range of scores is wide (31— 
145), and the mean score (103.5) is well below 
the total possible score. The author gives cer- 
tain scores which have been found, by “experi- 
ence at the American Language Center of the 
American University,” to indicate correspond- 
ing degrees of preparation for college work. 

In summary, the reviewer regards the test as 
useful in the practical situation for which it 
was empirically developed, but lacking in pub- 
lished information which would enable other 
testers to evaluate it for their own situations 
and use it most profitably. In addition, the re- 
viewer would like to see more attention given 
to what the test measures as distinguished from 
the use which may be made of the scores. We 
need to know more about the relation of idiom 
mastery to other phases of language ability. 


[256] 
*English Examinations for Foreign Students. Ap- 
licants from non-English language countries for admis- 
sion to American colleges; 1947-56; 3 booklets; man- 
wal ['56]; practice booklet ['47]; norms ['51]; sep- 
arate answer sheets must be used except with b; ro-19 
tests, $3.50 each ; one set of 12-inch records (78 rpm) 
provided with orders of 10-50 tests ; postpaid; 270(305) 
minutes in 2 sessions; published for the College En- 
trance Examination Board; Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 
a) BOOK I. 4 scores: reading comprehension, aural 
comprehension, pronunciation, total; Form VFS; 
140(155) minutes. 
b) Book 2, [ENGLISH coMrosiTION]. Forms A, B ['47, 
also labeled Form VFS]; no norms; 40(45) minutes. 
c) Book 3. Title on test is English Examination for. 
Foreign Students (Including a Test of Non-Verbal 
Reasoning) ; 2 scores: scientific vocabulary, nonverbal 
reasoning; Form VFS; 90(105) minutes, 


Rareu Bevetr, Specialist for Higher Educa- 
tion Programs, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

The large number of foreign students on 
our campuses and the still larger numbers to 
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come are challenging some of our best educa- 
tors to examine English with a new perspective 
—a view through the eyes of intelligent people 
whose first language is a language other than 
English. 

The teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage presents many pedagogical and practical 
problems. To watch an intelligent adult strug- 
gling for the first time to learn English with its 
many nuances, its incessant flow of idioms, its 
casual disregard for grammar, is enough to 
bring out the best in any teacher. Is it any won- 
der that the student often turns to us who use 
English and asks, “Are there no rules?” And 
perhaps we whose first language is English 
might ask, “Who among us can say that he has 
learned English well?” 

The trends of the times, nevertheless, bring 
constant pressure on our friends overseas to 
learn English. Since World War II, English 
has become the language of most of the schol- 
ars, business men, and officials throughout the 
free world. To many millions overseas success 
in learning English is the avenue to becoming 
well informed. The ability to use and under- 
stand English is especially important to keep 
abreast of modern technology. American col- 
leges and universities are being pressed as never 
before to meet the English problems of foreign 
students, and one of the major chapters in any 
book of American higher education might be 
the success with which this is being done. 

The English Examination for Foreign Stu- 
dents is designed to help select those whose 
English is sufficiently well advanced to permit 
profitable pursuit of college level courses in 
which the language of instruction is English. 
Further, the examination may be of consider- 
able use to teachers of English as a foreign 
language in adjusting instruction to the needs 
of students, 

The examination measures silent reading and 
auditory comprehension. The former is tested 
through sections on English vocabulary, recog- 
nition of correct and incorrect grammatical 
forms, and comprehension of sentences and 
short passages in English. Most of the vocabu- 
lary, sentence, and paragraph items sample 
words and ideas from everyday experience. 
There is a separate section, however, on scien- 
tific vocabulary, which includes words from 
elementary mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
try. The large number of foreign students wish- 
ing to study the sciences in English speaking 


colleges and universities makes this section 
especially significant. The items testing para- 
graph comprehension place emphasis upon read- 
ing for detail and understanding of ideas. The 
paragraphs are short samples of those found in 
the first year of college history, social studies, 
and literature. 

Auditory comprehension is tested through 
written questions based upon spoken passages 
played on phonograph records. The 16 spoken 
passages vary in length from about one quarter 
of a minute to about two minutes. Eleven para- 
graphs are spoken in a male voice and five in a 
female voice. At the conclusion of each para- 
graph the student is given time to mark multi- 
ple choice items which test recall of detail, un- 
derstanding of ideas, or general significance of 
the paragraph. The number of such test items 
for each paragraph varies from one to six de- 
pending upon the length and content of the 
paragraph. The student is permitted to listen 
to the spoken paragraph only once and the test 
is so arranged that he cannot see the questions 
on a paragraph until after he has heard the 
paragraph spoken. After listening to a para- 
graph, the student answers the questions on it 
before proceeding to the next paragraph in the 
test. 

Subordinate to the reading and auditory sec- 
tions is a test purporting to measure the stu- 
dent's pronunciation of English words through 
his recognition of rhymes and correct accentua- 
tion. The student is asked to indicate whether 
or not the same sound is found in such pairs of 
words as won—sun, did—ride, and air—bear. 
Accentuation is tested by numbering the syl- 
lables of words and asking the student to indi- 
cate the number of the syllable most heavily ac- 
cented. While these are strikingly clever de- 
vices for obtaining paper and pencil measures 
of pronunciation, tests of this type may at best 
be expected only to identify those whose pro- 
nunciation is very poor or who cannot relate 
their pronunciation to the printed word : that is, 
those who pass this test may still be in need of 
improvement in pronunciation. 

The Test of Non-Verbal Reasoning, is obvi- 
ously not intended as a measure of English at- 
tainment, but is designed to be helpful in deter- 
mining the student's aptitude for school or col- 
lege work independent of his proficiency in 
English. This test measures the ability of a stu- 
dent to determine the relationship that exists 
among a group of four line diagrams and select 
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from a second group of diagrams the one that 
fits in with the relationship found in the first 
group. 

The examination may be administered by 
anyone trained in the use of group tests of edu- 
cational achievement. The publisher provides 
instructions for administration which are un- 
usually complete and are clearly and precisely 
written, As some foreign students may have 
difficulty in following directions in English, 
and may not be generally familiar with testing 
procedures, it is desirable to have one or more 
proctors to assist the supervisor of the examina- 
tion. The publisher recommends one proctor 
for each 20 students. 

All persons who administer this examination 
will need to give it careful study in advance. 
The. publisher recommends that each student 
who is to take the examination receive the prac- 
tice book at least one week before the examina- 
tion date with the direction to study it care- 
fully. The practice book contains an answer 
sheet and questions like the ones in the examina- 
tion. Correct answers are given to permit the 
student to check his work. The practice book 
does not contain any reference to the essay or 
auditory portions of the examination. This is 
not considered a serious fault, however, as the 
student will almost certainly have greater need 
for the very useful practice.on other sections 
of the examination. 

For administration of the aural comprehen- 
sion section, it is necessary to have an electric 
phonograph that will play records at 78 revolu- 
tions per minute. The publishers provide a spe- 
cial phonograph needle with the records, and 
the use of this needle is recommended. The re- 
cordings are of good quality and can be under- 
stood when played on an ordinary phonograph. 
It is necessary, however, to have an advance 
tryout of the phonograph in the room where 
the examination is to be given to make sure 
the acoustics of the room are such that all stu- 
dents can hear the records distinctly. 

The examination is published in one form 
only, except for the essay portion which is in 
two forms, Those who administer the examina- 
tion will therefore need to exercise special care 
to see that no copy of it gets into unauthorized 
hands. 

The scoring of the examination is objective 
except for the essay portion. The student marks 
an answer sheet which may be a copy of that 
supplied by the publisher, or an IBM or other 


similar answer sheet. With the exception of the 
essay portion, each copy of the examination 
may be reused by providing replacement an- 
swer sheets. 

The publisher furnishes norms for each sec- 
tion of the examination (except for the essay 
portion) and for a composite score on reading 
comprehension, aural comprehension, and punc- 
tuation. The norms are based upon 507 foreign 
students tested at universities in the United 
States and abroad. There is no further descrip- 
tion of these students. No data on the relia- 
bility and validity of the examination are avail- 
able. Users of the examination are advised to 
conduct their own standardization and valida- 
tion research. 

The examination, especially those portions 
that deal with English, may have considerable 
use for groups of foreign students who are cur- 
rently enrolled in colleges or universities in ad- 
dition to those who are applicants for college 
entrance. A skilled teacher of English for 
foreign students may be able to make a number 
of inferences from responses to the questions 
of the examination that will be helpful in teach- 
ing. Pending further research, the examina- 
tion should not, however, be considered suit- 
able for individual counseling. The absence of 
sufficient validating data on the Test of Non- 
Verbal Reasoning makes this portion, espe- 
cially, of little value unless an institution can 
obtain research on the predictive value of this 
test for its own students. Institutions lacking 
such research will be well advised to use one of 
the well standardizing nonverbal tests other- 
wise available for which validation data are 
available. 

The examination originally was sponsored by 
the College Entrance Examination Board and 
the United States Department of State. It was 
first administered in 1947, and has found lim- 
ited use since that time in colleges and uni- 
versities, some divisions of the Armed Forces, 
and foreign affiliates of industrial corporations. 
It is a great pity that a test which is so well 
constructed and for which there is so much 
need should not be sufficiently well standard- 
ized and validated to warrant much wider use. 


Joun A. Cox, JR., Research Psychologist, Per- 
sonnel Laboratory, Wright Air Development 
Center, Lackland AFB, Texas. 

This battery of tests gives every appearance 
of being a well planned and carefully prepared 
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set of measures. It is rather complete, giving 
information about the examinee’s ability to read 
English, compose in English, and comprehend 
spoken English, and about his intellectual level. 
The printed materials are well organized and 
editorially clean. The material presented orally 
is equally well prepared. There is no doubt that 
these tests were prepared by experts in the field 
of test construction. 

Apart from the conversion tables, there is no 
indication of statistical analysis. No reliability 
estimates are presented. No validity informa- 
tion is given. In fact, the user is told that no 
validity studies are planned. Rather he is ad- 
vised to validate the instrument for his own 
use. At least the publishers do not make un- 
substantiated claims of validity for the instru- 
ment. There is no mention of the interrelation- 
ships among the several part scores, leaving 
the user to guess (or determine for himself) 
the utility of two or more part scores combined. 
This seems a waste of the data collected on the 
normative sample. 

Strictly on the basis of subjective judgment, 
this examination bears the marks of a fine in- 
strument. The user must be prepared to under- 
take validation studies and intercorrelation 
analysis along with the computation of relia- 
bility estimates before he will have the com- 
monly accepted objective criteria to evaluate 
the instrument. 


CnanLEs R. LANGMUIR, Director of Special 
Projects, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, New York. 

Neither a foreign student adviser nor a for- 
eign student is ever likely to forget the experi- 
ence of this examination. A week prior to the 
scheduled testing the student works through 
nine pages of instructions and sample test ques- 
tions. On the day of the test he appears for two 
sessions, totaling 4 hours and 50 minutes of 
working time plus incidental administration 
time. 

In the first 60 minutes he is presented with 
Section A (Reading Comprehension), consist- 
‘ing of 35 vocabulary opposites, 10 vocabulary 
completion, and 20 two-choice usage items, fol- 
lowed by 25 paragraph reading questions based 
on seven passages. Section B (Aural Compre- 
hension) uses the next 80 minutes. The student 
listens to 16 recorded passages and answers 50 
four-choice questions. The paragraphs are spo- 
ken by several voices at rates varying from 1 30 


to 160 words per minute. The simplest state- 
ment consists of two sentences, totaling 33 
words, spoken in 15 seconds. The longest pas- 
sage, between 300 and 400 words in length, is 
spoken in 2 minutes. The material has a descrip- 
tive-literary-philosophical character. After lis- 
tening to a passage, the student turns the page 
to find the questions, which may vary in num- 
ber from one to six. The first session ends with 
Section C, a 20-minute test of “pronunciation 
comprehension,” consisting of 30 true-false 
rhymes and 30 words to mark for syllabic ac- 
cent. 

The second session opens with Section D, an 
essay part. The student has 15 minutes in which 
to write one or two sentences responsive to 
each of four statements and a related question. 
In the next 25 minutes he writes an essay of 
about 125 words on an assigned topic. The 
testing is concluded with a 30-minute test of 
60 scientific vocabulary items (Section E) and 
a 60-minute nonverbal reasoning test (Section 
F) composed of two timed parts, 30 minutes 
for 30 three-by-three Penrose-Raven-type mat- 
rices, and 30 minutes for 60 two-choice figure 
classification items. 

This is an impressive amount of business to 
find. out whether a foreign student can read 
English and understand spoken English at a 
level sufficient to meet the demands of Ameri- 
can colleges. Unfortunately, the examiner has 
a lot more work to accomplish before he dis- 
covers that he is not going to find out. First, 
he has to score four sides of two special hand 
scoring answer sheets, writing the scores in 
widely separated, unlabeled spaces on opposite 
sides of the answer sheets. The scores for Sec- 
tions A, B, and C are then added, and the 
composite score is recorded on the front side of 
the first answer sheet. The five part scores and 
the composite score for the first three parts can 
then be looked up on six pages of conversion 
tables to get the six converted scores, These are 
presumably written down somewhere not identi- 
fied. There are no scoring boxes of any kind 
on the answer sheets. These converted scores 
are now looked up in another table to get the 
percentile ranks, which are based on “foreign 
students tested at universities in this country 
and abroad” (n — 507). There is no other 
relevant information, except possibly that the 
converted scores are derived by a linear equat- 
ing to an arbitrary scale of the raw scores of 
119 foreign students tested somewhere. The 
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publisher says the converted scores are “con- 
siderably more meaningful and much easier for 
interpretive work.” 

The examiner will reach this point much 
sooner if he is thoughtful enough to invent 
some way to register the key on the answer 
sheet. The keys supplied the purchaser are made 
by an unsteady hand—or by a steady hand 
with unsteady scissors—out of pieces of manila 
folders. Lines are ruled in pencil. The labeling 
is pen-and-ink, holograph. Scoring directions 
are omitted. If the examiner is planning a re- 
peat performance with the reusable test book- 
lets, he should design his own answer sheets and 
keys from scratch. The publisher says that re- 
placement answer sheets are not available. The 
publisher recommends standard IBM answer 
sheets “or any other appropriate type devised 
or secured by the institution." It had better be 
devised by the institution since no standard 
IBM answer sheet will be in any way appropri- 
ate. 

The second session involves the examiner in 
other difficulties. The essay section is not scor- 
able. The publisher supplies no information, 
not even examples for normative or scale com- 
parison, but does make one suggestion: “that 
the consensus of opinion of a group of readers 
be used in determining this score, but ETS 
leaves the method of scoring and the use of this 
score entirely to the discretion of the test user." 

A scientific vocabulary test might have some 
utility in advising foreign students, especially 
if the choice of items were based on their spe- 
cific differential content validity. The publisher 
offers no information about the ideas which 
generated this collection of science vocabulary. 
No rational basis is evident from an inspection 
of the items. 

The final hour of the second session is given 
over to the nonverbal reasoning test. It is 
clearly not a part of the English examination, 
but is given with it "because most colleges 
would like an indication of the applicant's gen- 
eral reasoning ability." The normative and va- 
lidity information required for such use by most 
colleges turns out to be some percentiles com- 
puted from 497 “foreign students tested at uni- 
versities in this country and abroad." Who, 
where, level of education, age, sex, etc., are not 
mentioned. 

About 200 words on the interpretation of 
Scores accompanies the percentile table. The 
statements imply a powerful validity, e.g., 


“Scores of less than 40 on Reading Compre- 
hension, Aural Comprehension, or Pronuncia- 
tion suggest the need for special work in these 
areas," and "Candidates with (composite) 
scores above 50 will probably not be handi- 
capped in their college work because of an Eng- 
lish deficiency." No data in support of any va- 
lidity statement are supplied, not even the inter- 
correlation of the parts, the reliabilities of the 
scores, or group differences of any kind. No 
follow-up studies are cited. In fact, it is not 
even known what kind of performance would 
be demonstrated by typical students whose na- 
tive language is English. This situation is not 
likely to improve. The publisher states, "No 
additional normative studies are contemplated." 

The test was put together immediately after 
the war with financial support of the State De- 
partment, and was published in its present form 
in 1947 by the College Entrance Examination 
Board for restricted rental. In 1951 it was made 
available by sale of materials to institutions and 
with the tacit understanding that the strict secu- 
rity conventional with College Board materials 
would be preserved. The materials supplied to 
current purchasers are apparently remainders 
from the original stock. The three test booklets 
are printed by offset on poor quality paper from 
a mediocre typescript much reduced. The read- 
ing paragraphs, for example, are printed in 
lines 7 inches long and packed 8 lines to the 
inch. The recorded material is presented on 
eight sides of four 12-inch disces, to be played 
at 78 rpm. The records are not packaged for 
storage. The pressings received for review were 
substandard in every respect. 


[257] 
English Language Test for Foreign Students. 
Applicants from non-English language countries for 
admission into American colleges; 1951; Form A; 
tentative norms; separate answer sheets must be used; 
25¢ per test; 5¢ per answer sheet ; $1 per set of scoring 
stencils; $1.30 per specimen set; postage extra; I20- 
(125) minutes ; Robert Lado; George Wahr Publishing 
Co. * 
REFERENCES 

1-2, See 4:234. , - 

3. Lapo, Rosrmr, "Improvements in Foreign Language 
Tests.” Univ Mich Sch Ed B 24:3-5 O '52. * 


Joun A. Cox, Jn., Research Psychologist, Per- 
sonnel Laboratory, Wright Air Development 
Center, Lackland AFB, Texas. 

According to the author, this test measures 
“control of the English language by foreign 
students.” The test contains 134 items of four 
types and requires no more than two hours’ 
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time to administer. The first part (40 items) is 
labeled "Structure"; the second (54 items), 
"Pronunciation." In both these parts the ques- 
tions are in the form of multiple completion 
type items. In this form three alternatives are 
given, any combination of which, including 
"none," may be correct. The second part also 
contains 14 items with four and five choices 
consisting of syllabicated words whose accented 
syllables must be identified. The third part (40 
items) is labeled “Vocabulary,” and the items 
are, once again, in the multiple completion 
form. The format of the test is good and the 
booklet is editorially clean. Excellent sample 
items are presented separately for each part. 

Special answer sheets are used and must be 
hand scored. Scoring stencils are provided 
which should make obtaining the raw scores 
(number correct) quite easy. A table for con- 
verting the raw scores to "per cent correct" is 
printed on the back page of the answer sheet. 

The manual contains simple and satisfactory 
directions for administering the test and for 
scoring. There is a bare mention of using the 
time taken to finish as a separate score. The 
validity and reliability of this score are not dis- 
cussed. A chance-half reliability coefficient is 
reported as .95 for the per cent correct score 
(based on 41 cases). Validity is implied by a 
table giving behavior descriptions of candidates 
scoring at various per cent levels. Thus, a testee 
earning a score falling between 9o to 100 per 
cent is described as follows: “This student is 
carrying a full time load and doing very good 
work in freshman English." This table is also 
based on 41 cases. The author implies that his 
test possesses "content" validity, but he gives 
no direct evidence of this. As evidence of valid- 
ity, he presents the fact that this test correlates 
.89 with the average of scores from three other 
tests, two of which are “aural.” This seems to 
be a type of construct validity. No information 
is given as to the size or character of the sample 
on which the relationship was found. This critic 
feels that more useful information would have 
been obtained by correlating scores’ from this 
test with those from each of the other three 
tests separately. The author's position that per- 
formance on the test is highly related to aural 
English proficiency possibly would be better 
supported by such data. Certainly, the author’s 
position that-this “silent test" measures “aural 
control” is still open to question. 

In general, this test appears to be a satisfac- 


tory instrument for measuring proficiency in 
the comprehension of written English, but the 
evidence presented by the author that it is such 
an instrument is very weak. In truth, there are 
no norms given. There is a minimum of *'valid- 
ity" information, none of which is of the pre- 
dictive variety. What little information is given 
is based on an undefined sample of 41 cases. 
The author's statement that the test has been 
thoroughly pretested should be verified in the 
manual by presenting results of the “pretest- 
ing." On the basis of the information given, the 
English Language Test for Foreign Students 
can be recommended for use only in an experi- 
mental way, not for any practical purposes such 
as selection of students for a training program. 


For a review by Clarence E. Turner, see 
1:234. 


[258] 
*An English Reading Test for Students of Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language. College entrants; 1956; 
1 form; no data on reliability; 10 or more tests, 10 
each; 18¢ per specimen set; postpaid; 30(35) minutes; 
Harold V. King and Russell N. Campbell; Washing- 
ton Publications, * 


RALPH BrpkLL, Specialist for Higher Educa- 
tion Programs, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

The test, developed in connection with the 
authors’ work in the Costa Rican-American 
Cultural Center, measures certain aspects of 
silent reading comprehension in English. It is 
intended for use with students whose first lan- 
guage is other than English. Until further re- 
search is available this test, at best, is likely to 
be no more than a minor aid to a good teacher. 

The test consists of 50 multiple choice items, 
of which 32 measure primarily paragraph com- 
prehension. The remainder appear to measure 
ability to comprehend very short sentences, but 
they probably measure vocabulary also. The 
paragraph comprehension items measure prin- 
cipally reading for detailed information. 
Throughout the test, a student may refer from 
questions to paragraphs; consequently, scores 
may be more indicative of ability to search out 
details in a paragraph than of ability to recall 
what has been read. All items are concerned 
with common everyday words, expressions, and 
ideas ; there is no attempt to measure any aspect 
of specialized subject matter fields. 

The test may be administered by any teacher. 
The printed directions are so abbreviated that 
the student may not fully understand how he is 
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to answer the questions unless the teacher en- 
larges upon them. The 30-minute time limit is 
designed to cut off extremely slow students 
rather than to enforce speed as an element of 
the test. 

Scoring is done by multiplying the number 
of correct answers by 2 to obtain a percentage 
of the total items answered correctly. A key is 
provided. An interpretive table is given which 
describes scores for various percentages. For 
example, those who score in the range 70-80 
per cent are said to “have no trouble in reading 
newspapers and magazines. May need a dic- 
tionary to read literary material." 

The authors state that the interpretations are 
"based on the scores obtained by students on all 
levels of ability in the experimental try-outs." 
This quotation is the total published informa- 
tion available on the tryout group. There is not 
available in any published source the number or 
level of students included. No distribution of 
scores is available. Therefore, this test is with- 
out norms in the generally accepted sense. Al- 
though the authors state that the test includes 
“only items of the highest validity and reliabil- 
ity," no published evidence on either of these 
points is available. 

The test is likely to be useful to teachers in 
institutions that have a sufficient number of 
students to establish their own normative data 
and research on validity. The extent to which 
the test would be useful would be revealed by 
these data and research studies. The absence of 
an alternative form greatly increases the chance 
that the test will be invalidated by copies get- 
ting into unauthorized hands or by knowledge 
of the items becoming too generally known. 


Joun A. Cox, JR., Research Psychologist, Per- 
sonnel Laboratory, Wright Air Development 
Center, Lackland AFB, Texas. 

The 50-item test is proposed as a measure of 
reading skill among foreign students. The first 
18 questions are multiple choice items testing 
knowledge of vocabulary and ability to select 
words and phrases which are logical in terms 
of the context given. Each is in the form of an 
incomplete sentence as a stem with four alter- 
natives to complete the stem correctly. The 
other 32 questions are reading comprehension 
type items based on five paragraphs. The test is 
not intended as a speed test, but a time limit of 
30 minutes is recommended “to insure com- 
parable results." The answers are to be marked 


in the test booklets. A. folding key is provided 
which should make hand scoring simple and 
fast. The score is per cent correct. 

While taking the test, this reviewer found 
several faulty items. One item depends on the 
word “defray” and another on the word "rift 
These words seem rather esoteric for most 
English usage, but they may fit into the scheme 
of difficulty the authors used in item selection. 
Another question seems to have two perfectly 
good answers. Answers to some of the reading 
comprehension items do not require ever hav- 
ing seen the paragraph. Other items require 
reasoning from information given in the para- 
graph, a factor which is not primarily a matter 
of comprehension. At least one item (Item 22) 
is ambiguous. 

No manual is furnished. Information about 
the test is printed on the back of the front and 
back covers of the test booklet. No instructions 
are given for administration. No statistical 
analysis is presented. No reliability estimates 
are reported. Validity is implied in the form 
of descriptions of language and reading be- 
havior to be expected from persons earning 
various “per cent right" scores. However, no 
information as to how these descriptions were 
arrived at is given. Norms are in the same con- 
dition. There is simply a statement that "over 
five hundred" students were used as the basis 
for the behavioral descriptions. There is also an 
implication that some sort of item analysis was 
performed. The authors say that "only items 
of the highest validity and reliability" were in- 
cluded, but no description of the techniques 
used in determining item validities and reliabil- 
ities is given. It is recommended that 7o (per 
cent right) be used as a cutoff score for entry 
into college. Nothing is said of the relationship 
between the two parts or item types. 

In conclusion, this test seems too short for 
use as a screening device for college entrance. 
An instrument for diagnosis in areas of Eng- 
lish proficiency would need to be longer and 
more reliable than one for selection, so this test 
should not be used for diagnosis. In an experi- 
mental situation. (such as in a thesis where 
scores would be used for information but not 
as a basis for making practical decisions that 
would affect individuals) the need for accuracy 
is not so important. This test might be used in 
such an experimental program. Any other use 
would require that it be lengthened and the 
items made cleaner with respect to the points 
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made above. A manual providing administra- 
tive directions and properly reported normative 
information, reliability data, and validity data 
would be most useful. 


[259] 
*English Usage Test for Non-Native Speakers 
of English. Non-native speakers of English; 1955-57 ; 
Forms A ['55], B ['57]; directions sheet for Form A 
[55], directions sheet for Form B ['57]; no data on 
reliability; no norms; distribution is restricted to the 
International Cooperation Administration or the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service of the U.S. 
Department of State; separate answer sheets must be 
used; Form A: 60(65) minutes, Form B: 75(80) min- 
utes; A. L. Davis and Kenneth Croft; Washington 
Publications. * 

[260] 
*Examination in Structure (English as a Foreign 
Language). Entering foreign college freshmen; 1947 ; 
Forms A, B, C; mimeographed directions sheet ['47] ; 
no data on reliability; no norms; separate answer 
sheets must be used; 15€ per test; 3¢ per answer sheet; 
50¢ per scoring stencil; $1 per specimen set; postage 
extra; 60(65) minutes; English Language Institute, 
University of Michigan; distributed by Wahr's Book 
Store. * 

[261] 
"Test of Aural Comprehension. Applicants from 
non-English language countries for admission into 
American colleges; 1946-57; Forms A, B, C ('46); 
separate answer sheets must be used; 10€ per test; 2¢ 
per answer sheet; 50¢ per set of scoring stencils; $1.50 
per manual ('57) ; $1 per specimen set; postage extra; 
(40) minutes; Robert Lado; distributed by George 
Wahr Publishing Co. * 


Herscuet T. Mawukr, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

This test consists of 60 three-choice items. 
The examiner reads a sentence (sometimes two 
or more sentences) and the student marks a 
picture, a phrase, or a sentence to indicate his 
understanding of what is read. For example, in 
one of the more difficult items the examiner 
reads the sentence “Had John been sincere he 
would have told me the truth,” and the student 
marks one of the three sentences: “(a) John 
was sincere; (5) John told the truth; (c) John 
did not tell the truth.” 

"The test is said to measure "understanding 
of spoken English by persons whose native lan- 
guage is not English." Apparently this under- 
standing of spoken English is regarded as an 
index of a student's "control of English" in 
general. This is in contrast to the Davis Diag- 
nostic Test for Students of English as a Second 
Language, in which the knowledge of written 
English idioms is the basis of measuremient. 
The point is not that Lado and Davis think they 
are measuring the same aspects of language 


ability but that they use different approaches 
to accomplish the same purpose—the measure- 
ment of the adequacy of the English of foreign 
students. Idioms are not lacking in Lado's test, 
but the student is required only to indicate his 
understanding of the language used and not to 
judge (as in the Davis test) which of dif- 
ferent expressions is best. 

Instead of taking samples of English at ran- 
dom, Lado has constricted items which present 
special comprehension difficulties to foreign 
students. Thus a foreign student might have 
difficulty distinguishing the sounds “sixty” and 
“sixteen,” interpreting a phrase such as “tear 
up a paper,” or interpreting a preposition like 
“on,” which may have meanings somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the corresponding word 
in the native language. It would be interesting 
to know how the results of such a test correlate 
with the results of the usual test of reading. 
Although this information is not given, the re- 
viewer believes. that the approach to testing 
through a comparative analysis of different lan- 
guages is a promising one. Lado's Linguistics 
Across Cultures * is a key to understanding this 
point of view. 

The format of the test is good and the test is 
easy to score. “Proficiency” norms and “prog- 
ress" norms, stated in simple terms, reflect ex- 
perience with the test in the English Language 
Institute. 

Data on reliability and validity are rather 
meager. The coefficient of reliability based upon 
administration of Forms A and C to the same 
students (.87) and the split-half reliability of 
Form A. (.88) are satisfactory for a test of 60 
items, but low enough to suggest the possibility 
of considerable error in measuring an indi- 
vidual student if only one form is used. The 
validity coefficient of .85 (n not given) result- 
ing from the correlation of test scores and com- 
posite teacher judgments is good. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the statistics appear 
to be based solely upon results achieved in the 
English: Language Institute where the test was 
developed. The test consumer would like to 
know how the test would perform in another 
setting. 

It is clear that more information is needed 
for an independent evaluation of the test and 
for optimum use of the results. From the stand- 
point of test construction one may question why 


1 Lano, ROBERT, Linguistics Across Cultures: Applied Lin- 
guistics for Language Teachers, A ich: Universi 
Gf Michigan Pros, osr ee FER nn Arbor, Mich.: University 
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the last ro items in Form B are much longer 
than corresponding items in the other forms, 
whether the items chosen for the test reflect 
equally the learning difficulties of students of 
different mother tongues, and why the raw 
scores are converted to percentages of items 
correct rather than to standard scores or per- 
centiles. However, in spite of the questions 
which may be raised, the reviewer believes that 
the test will be useful in judging the ability of 
foreign students to work in English speaking 
colleges and that it represents a significant ap- 
proach to the evaluation of this ability. He 
hopes that the author will develop additional 
tests on the basis of comparative linguistic anal- 
ysis, and that the relation of these tests to other 
tests and to general English proficiency will be 
shown. 


CraARENCE E; Turner, Professor of Romance 
Languages, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

This test is devised to measure understand- 
ing of spoken English by. persons not natives 
of that language, and has been developed 
largely in working with and for foreign born 
students in American academic institutions. Un- 
like the same author’s English Language Test 
for Foreign Students, it does not seek either to 
measure pronunciation or to sample range of 
vocabulary. The present test may be thought 
of very roughly as an elaboration for the ear 
of the excellent structure portion of the other 
test, with the inclusion of a few items testing 
sound discrimination, and of a larger number 
of items testing not range of vocabulary but 
comprehension of vocabulary signals embodied 
in two-word verbs, prefixes, and the like. 

There can be little doubt that the student’s 
status will have been pretty clearly determined 
by the time he has finished following Mrs. 
Smith, Mary, John, and Charles through their 
deceptively basic activities. He will have met 
many of the characteristic problems which offer 
little difficulty to the native speaker of familiar 
English but which torment the learner of that 
idiom. He will have dealt with progressive 
tenses, contractions, do and going as auxilia- 
ries, concealed negation, concealed subordina- 
tion, contrary-to-fact conditions with negative 
result, nouns used as adjectives, not any with 
elements interposed, two-word verbs, adjec- 
tives and adverbs, auxiliary had with participle 
understood, and so on through a long list of 


genuine problems ingeniously pinpointed. He 
will have shown whether he can catch the oper- 
ative when? or who? in a question containing a 
few natural but distracting irrelevancies. He 
will have had to sense interrogation from struc- 
ture in a question read with falling inflection. 
He will have sorted out sinking from singing 
and thinking, and milk chocolate from choco- 
late milk, The last two items alone would make 
a fair little pocket test. 

The author has again shown that he is a keen 
analyst of language and a shrewd maker of 
tests. One can quarrel only. with a few details. 
The Charles of the examiner's manual, evi- 
dently a sneaky fellow, turns up as Carlos in 
the test booklet in several items of Forms B 
and C. Even decent Mr. Smith passes as Dr. 
Smith in the test booklet, Form B, Part 2, Item 
17. If we are told, “The man's horse is crossing 
the river,” does it necessarily follow that the 
owner is not on the horse’s back? If not, Form 
B, Part 1, Item 15, has two possible answers. 
“The boy is giving the rat a cat” pinpoints 
English by isolating it utterly from experience, 
but it is scarcely a fair item in a test where no 
other sentence does comparable violence to 
common sense. Finally, there is inconsistency 
concerning the flashback presentation of past 
action. In Form A, Part 1, Item 17, “The girl 
used the telephone” is not to be matched with 
the picture of a girl using a telephone, but 
rather with that of one walking away from the 
phone. “The girl has used the telephone” would 
seem a better verbalization of this, Again, in 
Form B, Part 1, Item 5, “Where did he put 
his hat? He put it on the table” is to be matched 
with the picture of a man walking away from 
hat and table, rather than with a flashback of 
the action being performed. But in Form C, 
Part 1, Item 16, “He opened the door of his 
room” is supposed to match a picture of a man 
actually engaged in opening a door. Here there 
is admittedly no other possible matching, but 
the items are inconsistent with each other, and 
the whole matter is confusing. How does one 
visualize the pastness of a past action? Is there 
a valid general visual difference between “She 
used the phone" and “She is using the phone"? 
Perhaps tense cannot be shown pictorially with 
any accuracy in cases like these. 

There is fascination and instruction in this 
test for users or lovers of language, and any- 
one requiring an instrument to determine 
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whether a handicap exists in the aural compre- 
hension of English need look no further. 


[ 262 ] 
*Test of Aural Perception in English for Latin- 
American Students. Latin-American students of 
English; 1947-57; 1 form ('57); separate answer 
sheets must be used; 4¢ per answer sheet (47) ; $1.50 
per manual ('57) ; postage extra; (60) minutes; Rob- 
ert Lado; distributed by George Wahr Publishing Co. * 


FRENCH 


[263] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in French. Candidates for college entrance 
with 2-4 years high school; 1901-58; for more com- 
plete information, see 599; IBM; 60(80) minutes; 
program administered by Educational Testing Service 
for the College Entrance Examination Board. * 
REFERENCES 


1-7. See ag. , 

8. CoLLece ExTRANCE Examination Boarp. Foreign Lan- 
guages: A Description of the College Board Tests in French, 
German, Latin, and Spanish. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, April 
1954. Pp. 31. * (PA 293444) 3 

9. Evenson, A. B., AND Situ, D, E, “A Study of Matricu- 
lation in Alberta," Alberta J Ed Res 4:67-83 Je 's8. * 


For a review by Walter V. Kaulfers of ear- 
lier forms, see 4:237. 


[264] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement Examination: French. High school sen- 
iors desiring credit for college level courses; 1954-58; 
for more complete information, see 600; 2 scores: lan- 
guage, literary; IBM in part; 3 parts in 2 booklets; 
180 (200) minutes; program administered by Educa- 
tional Testing Service for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. * 


[265] 
X*Cooperative French Listening Comprehension 
Test. 2-5 semesters high school or college; 1955; 
Forms A, B; $12.50 per tape recording (3 or 714 
ips); $3.25 per 25 answer booklets; 25é per scoring 
stencil; $1 pér manual; postage extra; 30(40) min- 
utes; Nelson Brooks; Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service. * 
REFERENCE 


, 1. SPAULDING, GERALDINE. "A Brief Stud: 
tive French Listening Comprehension Test.” 
J’s6. * (PA 31:8847) 


of the Coopera- 
d Rec B 68:61-3 


Warrer V. Kautrers, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
This relatively advanced standardized test 
of ability to understand spoken French can be 
administered either orally or by means of tape 
recordings. It claims to serve four purposes: 
to help determine a student's general ability in 
aural comprehension, to help locate weaknesses 
requiring attention, to provide a basis for abil- 
ity grouping in French, and to afford examinees 
an objective measure of their relative achieve- 
ment in comparison with that of other students. 


To serve these purposes, the test is divided 
into four parts totaling 42 items of the 5-answer 
multiple choice type. The 10 items in Part 1 
involve phonetic discrimination. In his answer 
booklet the examinee indicates which of five 
statements he hears spoken either by the exam- 
iner reading from the manual or by the voice 
recorded on tape. The second part requires the 
listener to check the best response, out of five 
in his answer booklet, to each of 10 questions 
posed in French. 

Part 3 is essentially a 10-item completion 
test. The examinee indicates which of five an- 
swers best completes a statement or sentence 
spoken in the foreign language. The last part 
consists of 12 questions involving the compre- 
hension of passages of 100-175 words in length. 
Here the examinee is required to select the best 
of five answers to each question. 

The entire test, including the oral directions 
to students, is in French. The directions for 
each part are also printed in French in the 
answer booklet, so that the examinee can follow 
them as they are delivered orally. However, 
since the recorded version sometimes varies 
from the printed version of the directions (e.g, 
je lirai on tape versus on lira in print), some 
students may find these discrepancies momen- 
tarily distracting. Only if the script is to be 
read from the manual instead of broadcast is a 
knowledge of French absolutely essential on 
the part of the examiner. 

The reliability coefficient of .87 indicates that 
the test is more accurate for the purposes which 
it claims to serve than "homemade" tests are 
likely to be. Correlations between teacher rat- 
ings of their pupils’ ability to understand 
spoken French and scores made by the pupils 
on the test range from .42 to .79. There is 
reason to believe that the tape recorded version 
is much more valid for examinees who have 
frequently heard French spoken by different 
individuals than it is for students who have 
rarely heard anyone but their teacher speak 
the language. 

The recordings, which use standard Parisian 
French, are generally satisfactory. Except in 
Part 4, where a woman speaker is introduced 
in the dialogue passages, the same male voice 
continues throughout. The delivery is clear and 
at a moderate pace. In a few cases elisions 
occur where a native speaking at this deliberate 
rate might not be likely to make them. Oc- 
casionally, the attempt to speak clearly does 
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not necessarily facilitate comprehension. The 
French sonner, for example, comes out sound- 
ing very much like son nez. These limitations, 
as well as the discrepancies between the printed 
and oral directions, however, are minor. It 
should be easy for the publishers to correct 
them on the master tape. Examiners can avoid 
them by reading the script from the manual 
instead of using the recordings. In this case, 
however, comparison of results with the norms 
will not be fair, since norms are based on ad- 
ministration of the test via recordings exclu- 
sively. 

Scoring is done by means of a stencil. The 
test is not scorable by machine. Because raw 
scores must be totaled and then translated into 
converted scores, a double checking of tests by 
two people is recommended. 

Norms are available for public secondary 
schools, independent secondary schools, and 
colleges. High school students who have had 
less than three years of French, however, are 
likely to find the test discouragingly difficult 
unless they have been enrolled in intensive 
courses giving special attention to the spoken 
language. Because over 8o per cent of secondary 
school students take only two years of Freneh, 
the examination will probably be useful pri- 
marily for purposes of advanced guidance- 
placement in college. 

A less advanced test is needed to appraise the 
increasing amount of oral work being done in 
the first and second years of high school French. 
At this level the directions and choice of an- 
swers should probably be in English rather than 
in the foreign language. Otherwise the exami- 
nation would be almost as much a test of com- 
prehension in silent reading as of ability to 
understand the spoken language. To a certain 
extent this criticism applies even to the present 
relatively advanced form of the test. 

If the scope of the present examination were 
extended somewhat it could be used as an aid 
in vocational placement. To this end a greater 
variety of voices and at least the commoner 
dialectal variations should be included. To this 
end also, comparison norms obtained from na- 
tive speakers in France (e.g., by administering 
the recorded test to 100 students of the premi- 
ère classe in three or four widely separated 
lycées or collèges) would be desirable. The com- 
parison norms could serve as a life criterion in 
answering the question *How far have the ex- 


aminees progressed toward understanding 
spoken French as well as educated natives?" 

It is an unfortunate limitation of foreign 
language tests published to date that their 
norms allow for little but an intramural inter- 
pretation. They do not tell us how well the 
examinee is qualified to get along in an exclu- 
sively foreign language environment. At best 
they usually tell us only whether the student 


* has “covered” enough, or been exposed enough, 


in previous courses to make him eligible to sit 
in a more advanced classroom. Although the 
Cooperative French Listening Comprehension 
Test comes much closer to being a real-life per- 
formance test than most achievement examina- 
tions produced to date, the limitations noted in 
the preceding paragraphs still prevent it from 
fulfilling this qualification completely. 


KaTHLEEN N. Perret, Interpreter, Depart- 
ment of Conference Services, Interpretation 
Division, United Nations, New York, New 
York. 

The testing of aural comprehension has been 
a vexed question ever since the inception of the 
standardized testing movement, and while the 
difficulties have been attributable in part to 
technical problems, the general attitude of the 
public toward foreign languages has also ac- 
counted in no small measure for the dearth of 
aural comprehension tests. Fortunately, the 
development of disc and tape recordings has 
opened up vast horizons in the testing field at 
a time when it is more important than ever be- 
fore to verify actual achievement and to ensure 
that the schools are doing their job properly. 

The Cooperative French Listening Compre- 
hension Test, on tape, came like a breath of 
fresh air as the reviewer read the scripts 
through. It has so many virtues that it seems 
carping to pick up the relatively minor short- 
comings, and the criticisms that follow should 
be read with this comment in mind. 

The test includes four types of listening situ- 
ation: phonetic discrimination, comprehension 
of isolated questions, sentence completion, and 
comprehension of conversation and conversa- 
tional narrative as contained in four passages 
running from 50 to 75 seconds in length. After 
the instructions are read out, the tape is started 
and the test begins. From this moment on, the 
entire material, questions and answers, is in 
French. Before starting on the questions, the 
speaker first reads an introductory passage that 
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is largely a restatement of the directions on the 
cover page so that the student has about 2 min- 
utes to accustom his ear to the voice. Through- 
out the test the answers are all of the multiple 
choice type. 

The Examiner's Manual, a 28-page booklet, 
gives ample statistical and historical back- 
ground, as well as copious directions for ad- 
ministration and scoring. Presented in a smart 
kit with scoring key and explanatory leaflets, 
it also contains the complete script for the two 
forms, so that the test may be given "live" if 
necessary. 

The phonetics of French probably offer more 
difficulty to the English speaking student than 
any other European language. Obviously,-the 
student must be trained to distinguish between 
il veut and ils veulent, or between allais and 
allez, or between je, j'ai and j'y, to name some 
typical cases, and the ro questions in Part 1 
should give definite indication of the weak- 
nesses Or strengths of the student's grasp of 
fundamental French sounds. This is a particu- 
larly difficult type of question to construct, for 
not only must the decoy responses be plausible 
but they must offer a sequence of sounds rea- 
sonably similar to that of the correct response. 
At the same time, they should not degenerate 
into a pure vocabulary test, the common flaw 
in earlier tests. Item 7 in Form B, where some 
valid distractors might have been built on en- 
tendre, is thus too limited in its decoys. On the 
other hand, Item 2 in Form A, “Elle a quitté 
la cuisine," with decoys based on quitte, quitta, 
and quittait in various combinations with la 
cuisine and la cousine, is a good example of 
the best items in Part 1. 

The first part of the test consists largely of 
phrases or very short sentences. Parts 2 and 3 
which consist of sentences of varying length, 
provide a useful transition to the lengthy ma- 
terial in Part 4. The difference in approach in 
Parts 2 and 3, apart from purely functional 
considerations, serves to enliven the material 
and exploit the element of spontaneous recall. 
There are some items in these two parts, how- 
ever, which are open to technical criticism. In 
Form A, Items 27 and 29 may depend largely 
on vocabulary. In particular, Item 29, which 
reads, “J'entends sonner. Je décroche le récep- 
teur et je dis..." uses one key word which is 
at the very top of the Vander Beke list (dé- 
crocher) and one (récepteur) which does not 
appear in the list at all. The key word dérapa 


in Item 30 does not appear in the Vander Beke 
list either. The same comment applies to Item 
24 in Form B, where the key word is contró- 
leur. Otherwise the items are varied in tone 
and style and reflect an awareness of the com- 
monest types of student error. 

Part 4, consisting of four passages, clearly 
bears the stamp of contemporary conversational 
style. Interestingly enough, much of the mate- 


` rial has been selected from Voice of America 


broadcasts, although two passages in Form A 
and one in Form B are taken from contempo- 
rary books and publications. Each form con- 
tains one historical-cultural narrative, one 
purely conversational passage, one personal 
anecdote or personal experience passage, and 
one travelogue narrative. Both forms use a 
male voice for two passages, a male and female 
voice for the conversational passage, and a fe- 
male voice for the travelogue or cultural-type 
narrative. The voices are extremely clear and 
typical in their pronunciation and intonation. 

Part 4 offers a considerable range of diffi- 
culty. Technically, the construction of the re- 
sponses and the distractors in this part seems 
weaker than in any other part of the test. For 
example, in Form A, four decoys for Item 40 
will be automatically eliminated if the student 
knows the answer to Item 42, while three de- 
coys for Item 41 can be eliminated in the light 
of the answer to Item 4o. A certain amount of 
inference might enter into the responses to 
Items 31 and 32 and to Item 39, in view of the 
responses required for Items 37 and 38. In 
Form B, the only negative response among the 
decoys for Item 33 happens to be the correct 
one, and the response marked as correct for 
Item 35 is open to question. Lastly, Item 40 is 
not quite fair because the only clear indication 
of the correct answer comes in the introduction 
to the passage which is read but once, while 
everything else is read twice. 

As a general comment on style, it must be 
said that some of the language, although gram- 
matically correct, smacks of translation from 
English ; but, apart from this and certain minor 
errors, the test as a whole is impressive, par- 
ticularly when set against the previous work 
done in the field. The two forms are, according 
to the publisher, comparable in range of diffi- 
culty and content. It is the opinion of the re- 
viewer that Form A, particularly in Part 4, is 
somewhat easier than Form B. 

Few of the earlier aural comprehension tests 
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in any language were divorced to any consid- 
erable degree, if at all, from the visual ap- 
proach and, on rereading now, they have a 
slightly archaic air. A notable exception to this 
is Part 1 of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition 
Test in French, Part I (on phonetic accuracy) ; 
although it consists largely of words rather 
than phrases, thus simplifying the problem, 
many of the decoys are nevertheless extremely 
well chosen. The remainder of the test, how- 
ever, is not so advanced in content or tech- 
nique. The Columbia Research Bureau Aural 
French Test, despite the highly literary nature 
of many of the items, is interesting in that it 
includes pictures, a device that has many obvi- 
ous advantages and might be further explored 
in testing aural comprehension. 

In preparing an aural comprehension test, 
many authorities feel it is better to use the 
literary vocabulary characteristic of classroom 
texts. Others argue that, even with the usual 
textbook, enough vocabulary commonly used 
in conversation can be extracted to make a 
useful test. This reviewer rather thinks that 
what is needed is not a new and different course 
of study but more imagination in devising stim- 
ulating tests that will present the material avail- 
able in current textbooks in a lighter and more 
contemporary style. In that respect, the test 
under review is a shining example. 

Today there is a growing realization of the 
importance of teaching the student to speak as 
well as to read and write a language. This will 
not be satisfactorily accomplished in this coun- 
try, however, until American schools begin to 
achieve the type of results obtained in Euro- 
pean and British institutions. This means that, 
on the very first day of the first semester of 
French, teachers must begin developing the 
ability to speak and must use English them- 
selves only when it is absolutely unavoidable. 
With such discipline, after three years of high 
school or two years of college French, every 
&tudent should be able to express himself with 
some degree of fluency and, as techniques for 
teaching pronunciation tricks to overcome spe- 
cial hurdles such as ew and u become more 
widely used, with some ease and elegance. In 
these circumstances, this test will prove of in- 
creasing value. If, at times, the pronunciation 
used in the tapes is almost too French, as in 
Item 23 of Form A, where it takes a fine ear to 
hear the ce in the “J’aime bien ce chapeau"— 
this may provide a healthy shock to the Ameri- 


can student whose penchant for wresting a loud 
“uh” out of every mute e has been the bane of 
many a teacher's existence. ‘ 

The test is sound and well constructed and, 
what is perhaps more appealing, fresh and new 
in feeling and remarkably free of the visual 
approach. It constitutes a major breakthrough 
in the field of testing aural comprehension and, 
in addition to providing a valid measure of 
achievement, it should serve to set new stand- 
ards for teacher and pupil alike. 


[266] 
XFirst Year French Test. High school and college ; 
1956; Form A; no manual; no data on reliability ; 
tentative norms (no date) ; $1.20 per 25 tests, postage 


extra; 25é per specimen set, postpaid; 40(45) min- 
utes; Minnie M. Miller, Jean Leblon, and Marguerite 
Rice Crain; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


Netson Brooks, Associate Professor of 
French, Yale University, New. Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

This go-item test contains eight sets of direc- 
tions and nine different procedures. The stu- 
dent is asked to match isolated words in two 
languages (paix-peace), to identify similar 
sounds as represented in printed words (the i 
of “midi” and the y of "type"), to match 
equivalents in two languages as they appear in 
statements (“Il will come bientót."), to com- 
plete sentences in French ("Comment — — — 
vous ce matin?"), and to read with compre- 
hension two prose passages (edited) of 20-odd 
lines. In 65 items the student makes a choice 
of four suggested answers, in 5 he separates 
true from false, and in 20 he must write one or 
two words in French. Twenty four items are 
concerned principally with matters of structure 
and 5 items with information that is other than 
linguistic. Sound is dealt with in 10 items, 
though only in terms of printed symbols. 

All tests should measure subject matter 
rather than technique; for this reason every- 
thing possible should be done to make direc- 
tions clear and procedure simple. This test 
needs considerable revision in this regard. In 
the attempt to present the entire test on two 
sides of a sheet the size of typewriter paper, 
very small type has been used, in which the dif- 
ference between ordinary and boldface type, an 
important matter in some items, is not easily 
distinguished. In Part 1 numbers are used for 
both items and choices; the use of letters for 
the latter would have made things less confus- 
ing for the testee. Part 2, by far the most diffi- 
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cult from the point of view of technique, has no 
example and depends upon the selection of let- 
ters which boldface type does not make suffi- 
ciently clear. Directions and arrangement in 
Part 3 are especially puzzling. “In the paren- 
thesis before each word place the number of 
the word which has the same vowel sound as 
the vowel in the first word.” In no case do the 
parentheses immediately precede a word, and 
in some cases the choices have two syllables and 
hence two vowel sounds. The wording of the 
first sentence in Part 7 is most unfortunate: 
“Read this passage carefully and then do the 
statements below.” Even in American English, 
one does not “do” a statement. 

Some points are covered twice: the problem 
in Item 31 is the same as that in 28, and Item 
62 is essentially the same as 53. In some parts 
the test puts a high value upon what is rela- 
tively unimportant, if not detrimental, to the 
beginner. Part 1 is a lexicography test involv- 
ing the matching of isolated words in two lan- 
guages, something to be minimized at all costs 
by the beginner. The items in Part 4 employ a 
procedure which has done as much to negate 
successful language learning in America as any 
other practice one can think of, This is the 
arbitrary mixing of two languages within the 
confines of the same utterance, a behavior pat- 
tern that is characteristic only of speakers 
whose language is in a serious state of disinte- 
gration. (This is reflected in items of the type: 
“Je him ai vu.”) The textbooks, the tests, and 
the teaching procedures that encourage the 
learner to link two languages at a less-than- 
complete-utterance level are the result of a 
colossal misunderstanding of the nature of lan- 
guage behavior. Whatever may be the dictates 
of economy in printing and whatever may be 
the heritage of learning traditions that com- 
pound the mother tongue with the language 
being studied, it is by now perfectly clear that 
the learning of a second language that may—at 
least in part—replace the mother tongue must 
be done in terms of Separating the two rather 
than binding them tightly and permanently to- 
gether. Early levels of language learning in 
American schools and colleges cannot greatly 
improve until they are freed from the fetters 
of textbooks, tests, and teachings that employ 
this practice. 

In Parts 7 and 8, the precise indication of 
the origin of the passages used (author, editor, 
publisher, and page) disqualifies these items 


for use in a "standardized" test. A test is either 
based upon knowledge of certain chosen mate- 
rials known to and studied by the testee, or 
upon certain general linguistic facts for which 
one candidate has presumably had no more spe- 
cial preparation than any other. Accurate meas- 
urement can hardly be expected to result from 
performance with materials on which some 
candidates have had long and careful drill and 
some none at all, especially when this fact is 
made so explicit. 

Some items in this test are to be commended. 
Many of the completion and comprehension ex- 
ercises that involve only French are good ; so is 
the use of recall as well as recognition. But the 
matching of isolated words in the manner of a 
bilingual dictionary, the use of single utterances 
composed of two languages, and the study of 
"pablumized" prose are pedagogical misdeeds 
which early levels of language teaching and 
testing cannot too soon renounce. 


Mary E. TURNBULL, Formerly Head of Test 
Production, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

This is a good, neatly printed, and carefully 
edited test of various aspects of French that 
should be covered during a first year course. 

Part 1, a vocabulary test, consists of 1 
French words, for each of which the appropri- 
ate English translation must be chosen from 
four possibilities, and then 6 French words or 
expressions, each with four possible French 
definitions. A good group of basic nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs is included and the 
distractors are intelligently selected to entice 
the uncertain student. The words seem care- 
fully arranged in order of difficulty, the French 
definitions at the end of the part being much 
harder than the words tested at the beginning. 

Parts 2 and 3 are very short but good tests 
of pronunciation. In Part 2 the student must 
select from a column of given words the word 
containing the same sound as the boldfaced 
letters in each of five given words. In each of 
the five items of Part 3 the correct answer must 
be a word having the same vowel sound as the 
first word given. Again, good distractors are 
supplied; these should really test the student's 
ability to discriminate between the correct and 
incorrect sound. 

Part 4 tests knowledge of five French verbs, 
Since the student must complete each given 
French sentence by choosing the French word 
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or words which best translate the boldfaced 
English word or expression included in the 
sentence. Basic verbs are tested and the choices 
should all seem logical or attractive to some 
pupils. 

Part 5 consists of 20 French sentences, each 
of which is to be completed by one of four 
given French choices, This part tests vocabulary 
(especially verbs), grammar (a good variety 
of elementary points), and some geographical 
knowledge of France. In this part there occurs 
the rare (for this test) case of a missing ac- 
cent (Item 53). 

Part 6 consists of a French paragraph that 
includes a number of English words or expres- 
sions. For each of these English portions the 
student is to write the corresponding French 
word or words on dotted lines provided be- 
low. In two cases (Items 62, 63) the grammar 
or vocabulary tested has already been tested 
in the preceding part (Items 53, 42). Correct 
spelling influences the points given for this 
part. Scoring this part will require more time 
than that necessary for scoring a straight ob- 
jective test, but having the student do some 
writing in French is well worthwhile. 

Part 7 is a French paragraph-reading test 
with five multiple choice and five true-false 
questions. The selection is a rather difficult 
one, but the questions based on it are quite 
simple. The reader who skims through the 
paragraph, getting the gist but not necessarily 
understanding each word, will probably get a 
better score on this part than the more con- 
scientious reader who may spend too much 
time on the paragraph. 

Part 8 consists of a fairly difficult passage 
from Les Misérables on which are based 10 
French questions that require only very short 
answers to be written in French. Again, the 
questions are very simple as compared with 
the passage and only one or two words will 
answer each. A careful reading of this selection 
will give the answers to Items 53 and 55 in an 
earlier part. 

The First Year French Test is an interest- 
ing test of the basic elements of achievement 
in elementary French. It should be useful to 
both teachers and pupils in classroom situa- 
tions where an unspeeded measure is desired. 


[267] 
*French I and II: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools. 1 or 2 years high school; 1951- 
53; Forms 1 ('s1), 2 (53) ; no specific manual; direc- 


tions sheets [1, '51 ; 2, '53] ; no data on reliability; Form 
1 norms ['52]; no norms for Form 2; 10¢ per test, 
postage extra; (60-90) minutes; Lee Stark; Educa- 
tional Test Bureau. * 


For a review by Elton Hocking of Form 1, 

see 4:239. 
[268] 

XFrench I and II: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations. 2 years high school; 1953-55; 
Forms A ('55), B (’53, identical with Form 2 of 
French 1 and 11: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools) ; no specific manual ; directions sheet 
[55] ; series manual ('57) ; no data on reliability ; no 
norms; 10¢ per test, postage extra; 45(65-05) min- 
utes; Lee Stark (A) ; Educational Test Bureau. * 


Mary E. Turnsutt, Formerly Head of Test 
Production, | Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. [Review of Form A.] 

The test begins somewhat ruggedly for the 
student with a 15-minute Reading Examina- 
tion, consisting of 12 items based on three his- 
torical articles. Both articles and items are in 
French. Unfortunately, the articles, especially 
the first one, present well known facts, with 
the result that many of the succeeding items 
can be answered without reference to the arti- 
cle. More variety in content, closer attention 
to accents (cf. Article r, line 7, Pétain; Item 
6, choice C, maitres; Item 7, choice A, très), 
and more care in wording the questions (in- 
clusion of quoique in Item 10 makes A the only 
possible answer) would have improved this 
section. 

Section 2, Civilization and Culture Identi- 
fication, tests knowledge of French geography, 
history, and the arts by means of 23 items to 
be answered in 10 minutes. These are interest- 
ing and varied, but they are marred by careless 
errors in spelling (Item 26, gouvernement) and 
omissions of accents (four are omitted from 
the sample item alone). 

Section 3, Vocabulary Examination, consists 
of two parts for which ro minutes in all are 
allowed. Part 1 gives 20 short French sentences 
in which the italicized words are to be trans- 
lated; more than half of the words tested are 
nouns. Many of the items show a distressing 
lack of correlation between the italicized words 
and the given translations (e.g., Item 40, where 
du is italicized but ignored in all choices; Item 
47, where ma receives similar treatment; and 
particularly Item 51, where “formidable” is the 
only word in italics but where "wonderful 
team" is supposed to be the correct answer). 
In some items the definite article is translated 
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in the given choices whether it is italicized or 
not ; in others the article is ignored even though 
it is italicized. The word entrer is misspelled 
in the sample item. Part 2 is much more diffi- 
cult than Part 1 and tends to be a test of reason- 
ing powers rather than vocabulary. There are 
10 items, each consisting of five French words 
or phrases ; in each item the one word or phrase 
“which least follows the pattern set by the 
other words" is to be selected. In Item 61, 
where the correct answer is E, the choices have 
been labeled A, B, C, D, and 1; and in Item 62 
choice B is needlessly capitalized and only 
choice A is given without the definite article. 
Section 4, Aural Examination, allows 15 
minutes for two parts, a definition series and 
an anecdote series. In this section the teacher 
reads the definitions and the anecdotes “ONLY 
ONCE." The answer choices to the r5 defini- 
tions are in French (although the example 
gives English choices), whereas the questions 
based on the French anecdotes are in English. 
Part 1 gives some interesting definitions that 
test knowledge of Paris as well as geography, 
history, and straight vocabulary. Part 2 con- 
sists of three historical anecdotes. These appear 
in order of difficulty, but the student of history 
may find the correct answers easy to select 
without paying much attention to the French. 
Again in this section careless errors appear in 
the test copy. In Item 66 gowvernement is again 
misspelled ; two choices are capitalized in Item 
75 while the other three are not; and the first 
choice in Item 8o is not labeled. For Item 82 
“by” is included in the premise of the item and 
repeated at the beginning of choice B; and in 
choice C of Item 90 “Gauls” is not capitalized. 
Section 5, a ro-minute Grammar Examina- 
tion, consists of 20 items, each with four or 
five possible French translations of a given 
English expression or sentence. This section 
occasionally becomes a vocabulary test (cf. 
Items 101, 103, 104, 106, and 111). The ad- 
jective prêt(e) accounts for two errors in this 
section, being given no accent in the sample 
item and the wrong accent in Item 103. 
Section 6, Matching Famous Personalities 
of the Current and Historical Scene, allows 5 
minutes for selecting from a list of 20 names 
the name of the individual who best fits each 
of 11 given descriptions. Emphasis here seems 
to be on the arts. 
Space for the answer is provided beside each 
test question; there is a neatly printed scoring 


key. The directions are adequate, and examples 
are given for all but the last section of the test. 
Time limits seem appropriate for each section, 
except possibly for the Aural Examination, 
where 15 minutes, if this includes the time 
taken by the teacher to read the definitions and 
the anecdotes, may not give the student suffi- 
cient time to answer the questions. 

No norms are currently available for the test. 
The manual gives a short review of the chang- 
ing purposes of the American High School dur- 
ing the past so years (!) and also states the 
purpose of the Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examination—to motivate efforts of ac- 
complishment and to motivate thinking ability. 
There are no data concerning validity and no 
reliability coefficients. 

French I and II is an interesting test in 
which a good variety of elements of achicve- 
ment in French language, history, and culture 
are included; the inclusion of an aural test is 
especially praiseworthy. The test could be use- 
ful for student motivation as well as for checkup 
on teaching emphasis on the different phases of 
the subject. It could be improved by careful 
editing which would eliminate the numerous 
proofreading errors and by a rearrangement of 
the various sections in order of difficulty. 


[269] 
*French: Teacher Education Examination Pro- 
gram. College seniors preparing to teach secondary 
school ; 1957; for more complete information, see 543; 
IBM; no data on reliability; no norms; 80(95) min- 
utes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, see 543. 


[270] 
?The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: French. College seniors and graduate students ; 
1939-58; for more complete information, see 60r; 
IN 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing Serv- 
Warrer V. Kaurrrms, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
[Review of Form GGR.] 

This 3-hour objective, machine scorable ex- 
amination is not to be confused with the Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations Advanced French 
Test, which requires only 134 hours. The pur- 
pose of Form GGR is fourfold : (a) to aid in 
assessing the qualifications of college majors 
in French for graduate work, and in predict- 
ing their success in graduate study; (b) to 
serve as part of a comprehensive departmental 
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examination or proficiency examination for 
college seniors; (c) to assist in guiding and 
placing advanced students transferring from 
other institutions; and (d) to help in evaluat- 
ing curriculum and instruction in French at 
the college level by providing a common yard- 
stick comparable for all examinees. 

Except for the directions to students, the 
200 5-response. multiple choice items compris- 
ing the test are entirely in French. Approxi- 
mately one eighth deal with the history, geo- 
graphy, and civilization of France (including 
a few items on architecture, music, painting, 
science, and products). Since this section is 
brief, considering thé range of coverage, only 
the highlights of French history and civiliza- 
tion are included. Some of these should be 
familiar to examinees from other sources be- 
sides offerings in French, 

About two-fifths of the examination stresses 
comprehension and interpretation of passages 
of prose and poetry varying in length from 90 
to approximately 300 words. The remainder— 
nearly half the test—measures knowledge of 
literary history and terminology, and ability to 
identify important figures and characters in 
French literature, including some from the 
postwar period. 

A conscious effort has been made to measure 
sensitivity to style and literary values, and to 
test ability to follow the development of an 
author’s thoughts as well as to draw proper in- 
ferences, An idea of the nature of the examina- 
tion can be obtained from the following ex- 
cerpts from directions selected at random: 


Line 13 means... A 

Verses ro and 11 convey the idea of.... 

In line 12, the il refers to... T 

Of the dates assigned below which one is clearly 

false? 

Which of the lettered words or phrases is nearest in 

meaning to the underlined word in the sentence? 

The name of a character from literature is given 

and followed by five suggested descriptions of the 
character. Select the best characterization. 

The content of the examination has appar- 
ently been based on expert judgment regarding 
items of French literature, history, and civiliza- 
tion commonly included in college French 
courses and the syllabi, readings, or depart- 
mental tests accompanying them. As a general 
measure of ability to read and interpret French 
literature, and of knowledge of the highlights 
of French history, literature, and civilization, 
Form GGR leaves little to be desired. 

It is not, however, a diagnostic test. In its 


present form only a very time-consuming analy- 
sis of each examinee's answer sheet would in- 
dicate whether a relatively low score on the test 
were attributable to inability to read and inter- 
pret literary selections, to inadequate knowl- 
edge of French literary history, to ignorance of 
the vocabulary of literary criticism, or to a 
lack of acquaintance with French culture out- 
side the field of literature. This is a significant 
limitation, since for the guidance and place- 
ment of students in graduate courses. such 
knowledge is almost imperative. 

Although the answer sheets could easily be 
redesigned to yield diagnostic subscores, there 
is no question but that this would seriously 
complicate machine scoring. Until a convenient 
method. for recording diagnostic subscores as 
well as the overall achievement score is de- 
vised, however, the examination should be 
used only in connection with other measures, 
such as grades in previous courses, or ratings 
by the candidates’ major professors. 

Because ability to understand and use the 
spoken language is now a common objective of 
instruction in the modern languages, Form 
GGR must obviously be supplemented by tests 
of aural comprehension and rating scales of 
ability to speak French if an adequate evalua- 
tion of a candidate's ability to do graduate work 
in courses making extensive use of the spoken 
language is to be obtained. Form GGR does 
not distinguish between students who are well 
prepared to hold their own in courses con- 
ducted entirely in French, and those who by 
virtue of previous training are qualified. only 
to enter courses conducted in English where 
use of the foreign language is limited almost 
exclusively to silent reading of assigned works 
outside of class. The latter type of offering is 
by no means extinct. 

Now that communication with French lycées, 
collèges; and universités is: readily possible, 
scores obtained ‘from an administration of the 
test to 200-300 representative students in 
France would be of considerable value in help- 
ing to appraise both the validity and the real 
life significance of the examination. 

To date Form GGR has not been used widely 
enough to yield representative norms or de- 
pendable measures of statistical reliability. Esti- 
mates of reliability furnished by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service range between .93 to .96. 
These estimates, however, need confirmation 
from a wider tryout of the test than has so far 
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been possible. For some of the uses suggested 
for the examination, such as retesting of stu- 
dents to measure growth, more than one 3-hour 
form of the test would be desirable. 

Like nearly all standardized tests, this ex- 
amination follows the ladder principle of pro- 
gressing from easy to difficult as a means of 
determining how high an examinee can climb. 
All test results are translated into 3-digit scaled 
scores ending in zero. These range from ap- 
proximately 200 to 950. Eventually, when 
enough data have been assembled from a wider 
administration of the test, the scaled scores 
should make it possible to tell whether a candi- 
date’s performance on the French examination 
was higher or lower than his performance on 
another test relative to the same group of ex- 
aminees. The Educational Testing Service is 
also in process of developing norms for particu- 
lar levels and types of institutions. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see 6or. 


[271] 

*Second Year French Test. High school and col- 
lege; 1956; Form A; no manual; no data on reliabil- 
ity; tentative norms (no date); $1.20 per 25 tests, 
postage extra; 256 per specimen set, postpaid ; 40(45) 
minutes; Minnie M. Miller, Jean Leblon, and Margue- 
rite Rice Crain; Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments. * 


GERALDINE SPauLDING, Consultant, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, New York, New York. 
From the point of view of subject matter, 
the content of this test is, for the most part, 
well chosen. Since the total of 95 items includes 
a little bit of everything, there is necessarily 
rather limited coverage of any one area. How- 
ever, the test yields only a total score, and 
makes no attempt to provide differential meas- 
ures in various phases of achievement. 
Though the subject matter content is satis- 
factory, a number of criticisms can be made of 
the formal characteristics of the test. First of 
all, the chief consideration in the design of the 
test sheet seems to have been economy in the 
use of paper—an economy that is costly in 
terms of resulting difficulties for both examinee 
and scorer. The entire test is printed on the two 
sides of a single 814 by ri inch sheet, with 
very small type. Many of the spaces provided 
for students to write in their answers are barely 
large enough for a legible response by a student 
having small, neat handwriting. The response 
parentheses provided for the multiple choice 


items are small and very close together, and are 
at the left of the item, which is awkward. The 
cramming of so much material onto a single 
sheet results in unreasonable difficulties for 
both examinee and scorer. 

There are several shortcomings in the direc- 
tions. There is at present no manual, and per- 
haps none would be needed, at least for presen- 
tation of administering and scoring instruc- 
tions, if the test directions and key were com- 
plete and clear. But the directions are involved, 
none too clear, and not always complete, so 
that procedure is not made plain to either ex- 
aminee or scorer, 

With respect to the techniques of item writ- 
ing, the multiple choice items are well con- 
structed. The decoys are suitable and the cor- 
rect answers clear-cut, with one or two excep- 
tions. Five of the 25 reading questions are 
true-false items. In the ro items of Part 6, the 
student supplies the appropriate verb form, in 
context, writing out the form himself, In the 
remaining 30 items, the student also writes out 
the answers; but it is difficult to see what is 
gained by this, since most of the 30 items are 
so restricted, either in the directions or in the 
wording of the question, that relevant answers 
are limited to a small number of choices, usually 
only two. Such items have no clear advantages 
over items in which the choice of an answer is 
indicated by code, as in the ordinary fixed 
choice item. They have definite disadvantages 
when it comes to scoring, Even if questions are 
phrased so that answers can be single words, 
anyone with scoring experience knows that 
there is no limit to the number of variant an- 
swers that examinees can think of—including 
many borderline answers to the simplest ques- 
tion, requiring judgment in deciding whether 
or not to give credit. Coded choice items elimi- 
nate such scoring problems, and reduce those 
due to illegible writing. 

Items requiring spontaneous answers have 
their place in tests not designed for machine 
scoring, and in many situations, especially in 
language tests, are probably more valid than 
coded choice items, But for the sake of relia- 
bility of scoring, items with answers written 
out by the student should be confined to situa- 
tions where the examinee really must “think 
up” the answer, as in Part 6 of this test. They 
are inadvisable if the question lends itself 
readily to the coded choice form. 

With respect to Statistical data, the test is 
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not really ready for general use at the present 
time. The potential user is not furnished any 
data with the test on its reliability and validity, 
or on the procedures followed in its construc- 
tion. However, a personal letter from the pub- 
lisher gives the following information: relia- 
bility, .93 ; item difficulty, about 50 (range 25- 
65); discrimination index, about 23 for most 
of the items (range 20-45). A sheet of tenta- 
tive norms accompanying the test gives a per- 
centile table, but without information on the 
source or number of the scores used in pre- 
paring the table. It is indicated that new norms 
are being gathered, but they are not available 
at the present writing. 

In summary, this test, yielding a single score 
of acceptable reliability, has possibilities of use- 
fulness for the classroom teacher who scores 
his own tests, if he is willing to cope with scor- 
ing problems and to interpret the results with- 
out the help of adequate, and adequately de- 
fined, norms. The selection of content is, in 
general, good, and the questions, aside from 
reservations about the forms in which some of 
them are cast, are free from most of the com- 
mon defects. 

However, the printing and format, as well 
as the form of some of the questions, impose 
difficulties on both the examinee and the scorer. 
Because of these features, the test is not well 
adapted to large scale use with centralized 
scoring. 


CLARENCE E. Turner, Professor of Romance 
Languages, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

This is a useful little test for its purposes. 
Its immediately striking characteristics are 
compactness and eclecticism. 

Its 95 items cover four columns, two on each 
side of a single sheet. Some crowding inevit- 
ably results, and the print is quite fine. Good 
editing and printing have, however, protected 
clarity in the main. The authors have husbanded 
their testing time as carefully as their space, 
so that few items (scarcely over four) are so 
easy as to test nothing much, and the distrac- 
tors are quite consistently of the sort which op- 
erate. 

The authors have clearly tried to make the 
test reflect the variety which exists in teaching 
methods and emphases. There is something 
here for almost every taste. For example, vo- 
cabulary is tested in terms of English equiva- 


lents (22 items) and French (3 items). Read- 
ing comprehension of three well chosen pas- 
sages is tested in three different ways, by brief 
answers in French to questions in French (12 
items), by brief answers in English to ques- 
tions in English (8 items), and by marking 
statements in French true or false (5 items). 
There are questions on civilization to reflect 
that normal component of the second year cur- 
riculum. Grammar (30 items) is tested by com- 
pletions in French of French sentences, one 
third of them multiple choice and the rest guided 
completion by the student. Even pronunciation 
(one is tempted to say the most fundamental 
and least tested of language skills) is dealt with 
in the form of matching vowel sounds (5 
items). More could be done in this area, and 
should be done if relative importance is the 
criterion. 

The authors may be said, then, to have 
sought a common center of second year cur- 
ricula, and to have moved a hair’s breadth to 
the left of it. A minimum of teachers should 
find this test objectionably unrelated to what 
they are doing. 

A few details invite reproach. Item 8 has two 
correct answers, since entendre may mean “to 
intend” in certain contexts. Item 44 has an 
inoperative option, since suis allé can not fol- 
low j’, and might better be replaced by irais, 
the incorrect form most attractive to students 
in such a sentence. Item 76 has a pronoun with 
no clear antecedent. Item 81, "Est-ce que 
lapprenti est intelligent?" seems to invite a 
value judgment and may militate against the 
more thoughtful student. To be sure, the text 
has described the apprentice as leste et éveillé, 
but it can be argued that he is not behaving 
very intelligently at the moment in question. 
Finally, why not in Part 6 simply call for the 
correct verb forms (which the key gives) in- 
stead of for the “subjunctive, if needed” ? The 
student is left not knowing whether to write 
anything when the subjunctive is not needed, 
and perhaps feeling that verbs in the indicative 
are somehow not very important. 

Can it be said that this trim and useful in- 
strument promises to function equally well at 
school and college level? In the absence of 
statistical evidence we can only guess. The 
guess here recorded is that it fits the secondary 
somewhat better than the college situation. Its 
use at the end of the third college semester 
might be indicated. 
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*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in German. Candidates for college en- 
trance with 2-4 years high school; 1901-58; for more 
complete information, see 509; IBM; 60(80) minutes ; 
program administered by Educational Testing Service 
for the College Entrance Examination Board. * 


: REFERENCES 
DUREE ados ExaMiNATION Boarp, Foreign Lan- 
guages: A Description of the College Board Tests in French, 
German, Latin, and Spanish. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, April 
Gee sey Kicuino @ “442 German Test—Good, Bad, or Tn- 
definite?” Col Board R (23):444-8 My '$4, ". 

6. HoLLMANN, Werner. “The German Achievement Test of 
the College Board.” German Q 31:128-32 Mr 's8. * 

Hanorp B. Duwxzr, Professor of Education, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
[Review of Form FAC.] 

The German test of the CEEB series of 
achievement tests possesses all the usual virtues 
of that organization's examinations. The 110- 
item test achieves a reliability of .93 for stu- 
dents having two years of German and .94 for 
those having three years (as estimated by a 
modified form of the Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula 20). As is the practice of the CEEB, a 
considerable amount of detailed information 
concerning the number of students completing 
various portions of the material, the skewness 
of the distribution, the standard error of meas- 
urement, and the like is provided. 

The test itself consists of five sections. In the 
first section of 20 items, the student is asked to 
select from among the offered responses that 
remark which a person in a situation already 
briefly sketched in German is most likely to 
make. The second section of 15 items consists 
of questions on three short reading passages. 
The third section of 30 items involves picking 
the proper German translation for parts of 
given English sentences. The fourth section of 
25 items calls for supplying an omitted word 
or phrase in a given German sentence; and the 
fifth section of 20 items contains German pas- 
sages with individual words or phrases under- 
lined, for which English equivalents are to be 
selected. In this section there are also a few 
incomplete German statements about the pas- 
sage which are to be completed by making a 
choice from four German possibilities offered 
for each. 

The test was competently written and meticu- 
lously edited. Knowing from personal experi- 
ence how difficult suitable passages are to find, 


this reviewer was particularly impressed by 
the felicity of the German passages used. 

Within the range it covers, the examination 
is an extremely competent job. As it stands, it 
probably includes just about what teachers and 
students expect to appear on a “College Board.” 
This very fact gives considerable food for re- 
flection. The prestige of these examinations 
has always been great, and their content has 
undoubtedly influenced the thinking of students 
and teachers in regard to what is important 
in any academic field of study for the college 
oriented. The influence of these tests will un- 
doubtedly increase still more as more and more 
schools come to rely on them as at least partial 
dams to stem the probable flood of students. 

Under these circumstances, one may perhaps 
find fault, not with what the test includes, but 
rather with what it excludes. What is not 
measured by so influential a test will probably 
receive shorter and shorter shrift in the cla 
room. The varied and stupendous difficulties in 
measuring on a national scale such objectives 
as the aural-oral skills or that area commonly 
labeled "culture and civilization" are familiar. 
One readily understands why a national test- 
ing organization approaches them gradually and 
gingerly. But the neglect of these areas is some- 
thing which both the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and teachers who prepare stu- 
dents for these examinations should keep in 
their minds and on their consciences, 


For a review by Herbert Schueler of earlier 
forms, see 4:244. 


[273] 

XCollege Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement Examination: German. High school 
seniors desiring credit for college level courses; 1954- 
58; for more complete information, see 600; 2 t ; 
180(200) minutes; program administered by Educa- 
tional Testing Service for the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. * 

4) GERMAN 3. At least 3 years high school; IBM in 
part; 2 parts. 

b) GERMAN 4. At least 4 years high school; 2 scores: 


od comprehension and composition, literary composi- 
ion. 


HERBERT SCHUELER, Professor of Education, 
and Director of Teacher Education, Hunter 
College, New York, New York. [Review of 
Form FBP-DLC2.] 

These two examinations, administered in 
1957 as part of the CEEB Advanced Placement 
Program, are searching, difficult tests of under- 
standing and use of the language. Unfortu- 
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nately, the small number of candidates taking 
these examinations did not warrant the usual 
careful analysis of the results by the CEEB ; 
this review, therefore, is based on one individ- 
ual's opinion without the help of inferences to 
be drawn from such an analysis. 

The tests were prepared to correspond to col- 
lege courses at two different levels: German 3, 
to test primarily for the ability to understand 
and use the language; and German 4, to test 
knowledge of German literature as well. The 
difficulty level of each examination is at least 
up to the standard of competence expected in 
corresponding first-rate college courses. If the 
scores are reliably derived, there should be lit- 
tle hesitancy on the part of colleges in accept- 
ing the results for credit and advanced place- 
ment. 

Both tests have an aural comprehension sec- 
tion in which the student responds to oral 
passages recorded on tape. In German 3 this 
section is a version of the CEEB German Lis- 
tening Comprehension Test, featuring several 
voices, both male and female, in short repeated 
sentences to which the student responds in a 
series of multiple choice items, and in connected 
passages and dialogues requiring free response 
answers to oral questions. In the main, the 
material is presented clearly and in standard 
German, although one of the male voices is 
guilty of certain nonstandard regionalisms in 
pronunciation. Certain passages in the script 
are marred by a stilted, noncolloquial language. 
A transatlantic telephone dialogue, for exam- 
ple, between a man and his sweetheart making 
plans for their marriage is so unlikely in its 
polite formality of idiom and in its unemotional 
presentation as to sound utterly ridiculous. 
Most of the aural material is of acceptable 
quality, however. 

The aural comprehension section of German 
4 presents a single, 15-minute presentation by 
one voice of a comparative analysis of two 
works of literature. The student listens to the 
material, as if in a college lecture hall, and is 
asked to take “reasonably complete" notes, 
either in German or in English, during a single 
hearing of the material. These notes represent 
the student's total response to the aural section 
of the examination. (In view of wide variation 
in what constitutes acceptability in lecture note 
taking, and the wide range of acceptable in- 
dividual differences in this activity, it is diffi- 


cult to conceive of commonly acceptable stand- 
ards of rating for this question.) 

The nonaural portion of the German 3 ex- 
amination requires the answering in English of 
various reading comprehension items, the trans- 
lation into English of a passage in German, and 
the writing of three compositions, one in Eng- 
lish, and two in German. The stimuli used for 
the two German compositions are particularly 
noteworthy—a sequence of cartoon drawings 
and an English outline of suggested content. 
In German 4 the nonaural portion requires 
first the retelling in German of the story of an 
episode from a work of one of the six authors 
read in preparation for the examination, and 
then, based on selections from the authors 
read, the kind of literary analysis, in English, 
characteristic of this level of work in a college 
class in German literature. The nonaural por- 
tions of both the German 3 and German 4 tests 
present sound, testable material, and the stu- 
dent's controlled and free responses should 
furnish sufficient evidence of his command of 
the German language and of German literature. 
Whether the analysis of the student's response 
yields, in truth, accurate evidence of his com- 
petence depends, of course, on the quality of 
the rating. Each of these examinations is rated 
by a committee of readers who are expected to 
agree in advance on the criteria for rating. The 
instruction sheets to readers and the report of 
the chief reader on the procedures used for the 
examinations reveal a commendable regard for 
the necessity of establishing and following de- 
fensible and agreed criteria and standards. This 
reviewer is concerned, however, about the prac- 
tice, evidently followed for all the advanced 
placement tests in 1957, of having each essay 
read by only one reader. While it is true that 
different readers read different essays in each 
booklet, with the result that at least two read- 
ers participated in the total rating of each book- 
let, the fact remains that each partial score was 
based on the unchecked judgment of a single 
reader. There is abundant evidence to indicate 
the fallibility of any given individual's ratings 
of free, written responses, no matter how thor- 
ough the prerating briefing. Since the bulk of 
each of these examinations is nonobjective, the 
necessity for achieving maximum objectivity 
in rating free responses should be obvious. It 
is this reviewer's opinion that the CEEB prac- 
tice in this regard does not have sufficient 
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checks and safeguards, however excellent the 
examinations themselves may be. 


[274] 
First Year German Test. High school and college; 
1933; Form A; mimeographed directions sheet [33] ; 
tentative high school norms ; $1.20 per 25 tests, postage 
extra; 25¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 40(45) min- 
utes; J. R. Aiken and Cora Held; Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements. * 


HERBERT SCHUELER, Professor of Education, 
and Director of Teacher Education, Hunter 
College, New York, New York. 

This short, roo-item, 40-minute test is in- 
tended to provide a measure of vocabulary 
recognition, reading comprehension, and com- 
mand of elementary structure for students in 
first year college and first year high school 
classes. No distinction between the college and 
high school levels is suggested by the authors. 

Part 1 consists of 35 vocabulary items in 
which the student is asked to choose one of 
three English translation alternatives of single 
German words. This section has several evi- 
dent weaknesses: the words to be tested are not 
presented in context, and 15 of the items use 
an obvious, similar sounding misleader (like 
Esel-easel) as one of the three alternatives. 
This reviewer doubts whether this section pro- 
vides a sufficiently searching measure of vo- 
cabulary recognition, and believes that an item 
analysis of a representative number of student 
responses will reveal serious shortcomings in 
many of the items. 

Part 2 presents five German sentences, each 
of which is to be matched with a sentence of 
similar meaning to be chosen from among a 
group of ro German alternatives. This section 
is unnecessarily cumbersome and time-consum- 
ing for the five items it covers. It actually rep- 
resents, in an awkwardly camouflaged form, 
five 2-alternative items, in which the wrong 
answer in each case is a rather obvious mis- 
leader. 

Part 3 requires the student to supply a miss- 
ing word or expression in 40 short German 
sentences, with the English translation of the 
missing word supplied in each case. The major- 
ity of the items deal with verb forms; several 
require more than one word to be filled in. As is 
inevitable with such items, they vary greatly in 
difficulty and in the number of possibilities of 
error presented. 

Part 4 consists of a single paragraph relating 
a German anecdote, followed by 20 true-false 


statements in German. The inclusion of but one 
short reading selection and the use of the out- 
moded true-false items, make this section both 
inadequate in scope and possibly insufficiently 
discriminating in the few short measures it 
offers. 

A short manual accompanying the test offers 
percentile norms secured from 191 students in 
first year classes of 12 high schools. No norms 
are given for college students. Reliability co- 
efficients were obtained on the basis of but 50 
high school and 44 college cases. These are 
given as .84 and .94, respectively. 

This is an unambitious and somewhat archaic 
test. It is neither long enough, comprehensive 


enough, nor discriminating enough to be useful 
in any but informal, casual applications. 
[275] 


*German I and II: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. 1 or 2 years high school; 
1951-53; Forms 1 ('s1), 2 (53) ; no specific manual ; 
directions sheets [1, 51; 2, '53] ; no data on reliability ; 
norms: Forms 1 ['52], 2 ['53]; 10€ per test, postage 
extra; (60-90) minutes; Emma Marie Birkmaier; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


[276] 

*German I and II: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. 2 years high school; 
1953-55; Forms A ('55), B (’53, identical with Form 2 
of German I and II: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools); mo specific manual; directions 
sheet ['55] ; no data on reliability; no norms; 10€ per 
test, postage extra; (60) minutes; Gilbert C, Kettle- 
kamp (A); Educational Test Bureau. * 


Hanorp B. Dunxet, Professor of Education, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

According to the 4-page manual which ac- 
companies this series of tests, they seemingly 
are intended to serve some special educational 
purpose, Since, however, the language in which 
this explanation is couched is something less 
than felicitous, the precise point is not clear. 
The first sentence, “The purpose of the Ameri- 
can High School has had varying influences 
from time to time," is fairly illustrative of the 
difficulty which a reader has in figuring out just 
what is meant. 

Be that as it may, the German test under re- 
view is of a familiar type, containing sections on 
reading, vocabulary, aural comprehension, and 
grammar, for a total of 87 items to be com- 
pleted in an hour of testing time. It is too bad 
that the effort and expense which went into 
the manual were not devoted to matters more 
relevant to this test, especially since no useful 
information is given there. A sheet for tallying 
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the distribution of class scores and a sheet of 
norms in terms of quartiles for several tests in 
the series are furnished with the manual. Un- 
fortunately, German is not one of the tests cov- 
ered by this list of quartiles, though this omis- 
sion is a small loss since, even for those tests 
for which quartiles are supplied, no informa- 
tion is given concerning the number or type of 
student (or of institution) on which they are 
based. No estimate of reliability is provided. 
Thus, the teacher giving this test has only the 
equivalent of a homemade test since he has no 
data concerning its quality as a measuring de- 
vice and no basis for comparing the perform- 
ance of his own pupils with that of other groups. 
The question then is, apart from his having 
saved himself trouble by purchasing it rather 
than constructing it, whether he has as good a 
test as he would have built himself. 

The sections on vocabulary and grammar (of 
34 and 15 items, respectively) are perhaps no 
worse than what the average teacher would 
prepare, though they include some items with 
poor distractors and some with clumsy ones, 
and one item in which the wrong word is ital- 
icized and hence for which none of the offered 
responses is correct. 

The reading section seems, however, poorer 
than the average teacher who was not in too 
much of a hurry might have come up with. In 
general, the section provides inefficient testing 
since often a whole paragraph must be read to 
answer one item which hangs on a single sen- 
tence. There are misprints, clumsy or dubious 
responses, and the other familiar shortcomings 
of the inexpertly prepared and insufficiently 
edited test. No attempt was made, even a priori, 
to arrange the items in order of ascending diffi- 
culty; hence the poorer students will never get 
to what seems probably the easiest item in this 
part, the last one. This entire section needs 
thoroughgoing revision before it should be used 
by anyone. 

That a section endeavoring to measure aural 
comprehension is included is a welcome gesture 
in the direction of the aural-oral skills. In this 
instance, however, one doubts whether this 
section constitutes more than such a gesture. 
Without the reading’s being standardized 
through being recorded on tape or disc, varia- 
tions among the readers (especially with the 
additional visual and other clues which readers 
fall into unconsciously under these circum- 
stances) certainly will not produce results which 


are comparable. The additional fact that each 
reader must work out his own timing within 
each aural part—with the probable result that 
readers will not work it out in advance and 
simply blunder through under the dubious in- 
spiration of the moment—will raise further hob 
with the reliability of the results, as does one 
item with clumsy English and one item where 
English idiom permits two answers. 

In sum, the reader has, at best, the equivalent 
of a test he could himself make the night be- 
fore. If he is experienced and careful, he could 
probably make a better one. If he is spending 
money, he would do better to purchase, say, the 
Cooperative German Test. 


GREEK 


[277] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Greek. Candidates for college entrance ; 
1901-58; available only in the March testing program ; 
for more complete information, see 599; IBM; 2 tests 
(candidate takes only one): Attic Prose, Homer and 
Attic Prose; 60(80) minutes; program administered 
by Educational Testing Service for the College En- 
trance Examination Board. * 


Konrap Gries, Associate Professor of Classi- 
cal Languages and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
[Review of Form FAC.] 

The comments of this reviewer on the CEEB 
Latin test (see 280) apply in principle also to 
the CEEB test in Greek, although here he has 
found no slips or errors, and only one doubtful 
item (Item 50 in the test on Homer, where too 
much is read into the Greek). 

The test comes in two versions: one on Attic 
prose for those candidates who have followed 
the traditional Greek course, the other on 
Homer and Attic prose for candidates from 
those schools which introduce Homer at an 
early stage. Both versions have two parts: a 
short one, limited to 8 or 10 items, and a longer 
one with 57 or 58 assorted questions based on 
three passages. In the “old-style” test all of the 
passages are Xenophontic, whereas in the other 
test the first passage is identical with the first 
passage in the old-style test and the second and 
third passages are from Odyssey and Iliad. The 
two versions differ mainly in their first, and 
minor, part, where the eight items of the old- 
style test include four in which synonyms or 
synonymous expressions are to be chosen and 
four where the correct Greek translation of an 
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English phrase or clause is to be indicated, 
while the ro items of the other test are simple 
vocabulary items. In either case, the sampling 
is much too small. 

As only 32 and 36 students, respectively, 
took this test in March 1957, statistics are lim- 
ited to a reporting of score distributions. 


HEBREW 


[278] 
*Uniform Achievement Tests. Grades 1, 2, 3; 
1951(?) ; 1 form; 3 tests; manual; teacher's mimeo- 
graphed supplement; record blank; no data on relia- 
bility; no norms; 25¢ per test, postage extra; Jewish 
Education Committee of New York; the Committee. * 
a) HEBREW LANGUAGE. (60-75) minutes. s 
b) JEWISH LIFE AND OBSERVANCES. (45-55) minutes. 
C) THE JEWISH PEOPLE. (55-65) minutes. 


ITALIAN 


[279] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Italian. Candidates for college entrance 
with 2-4 years high school; 1924-58; available only in 
the March testing program; for more complete infor- 
mation, see 599; IBM; 60(80) minutes; program ad- 
ministered by Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board. * 


LA'TIN 


[280] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Latin. Candidates for college entrance 
with 2-4 years high school; 1901-58; for more com- 
plete information, see 599; IBM; 60(80) minutes; pro- 
gram administered by Educational Testing Service 
for the College Entrance Examination Board.* 


REFERENCES 

1-2. See 4:250. 

3. CorLece Entrance EXAMINATION Boamp. Foreign Lan- 

guages: A Description of the College Board Tests in French, 
German, Latin, and Spanish. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, April 
1954. Pp. 31. * (PA 29:1444) 
Konrap Gries, Associate Professor of Classi- 
cal Languages and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
[Review of Form FAC.] 

This test, like other CEEB tests, consists en- 
tirely of multiple choice items. There are 94 
items, each with four choices, arranged in three 
parts. 

The first part consists of 15 vocabulary items 
and two derivative items, each item being given 
in isolation. The words involved are not par- 
ticularly abstruse ; a second year student should 
know all but three or four. The suggested an- 


swers are clever and sound, though one might 
quibble about Item 5: curo; the key designates 
“look out for” as the correct answer, but one 
could make out a good case for "want" (cf., 
e.g., Tibullus 1.1.58 non ego laudari curo). It 
is doubtful whether much is proved by so lim- 
ited a sampling of the candidates’ vocabulary, 
especially in view of the high frequency of 
most of the items. In any case, the practice of 
word matching here employed is reprehensible 
in itself. 

The second part contains 22 items. In each 
an English phrase or sentence is translated in 
four different ways, only one of which is cor- 
rect, Presumably meant to test recognitional 
knowledge of forms, syntax, and idiom, it is 
complicated by occasional vocabulary problems, 
Again, there would seem to be no functional 
value: college students of Latin will hardly be 
called upon to correct each other's written 
Latin, and under what other circumstances 
would they be likely to see the plethora of im 
possible Latinity contained in these two pages? 

The last part, with 55 items, is based on 
three Latin passages, each a self-contained unit 
of about 20 lines, with occasional vocabulary 
aids, These three passages represent approxi- 
mately the kind and the level of the Latin read 
respectively in the second, the third, and the 
fourth years of secondary school, the first being 
a straightforward prose narrative, the second 
(also in prose) involving ideas of a literary 
nature, and the third presenting a Vergilian 
episode from Valerius Flaccus in hexameters. 
The obvious difficulty of the second and third 
passages seems confirmed by the results 
achieved when the test was given in March 
1957. 

The aggregate of the items may aptly be de- 
scribed as a fruit salad, a vivid term used by 
Harold B. Dunkel in reviewing the CEEB 
Achievement Test in Latin Reading in The 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. There 
are items on syntax, on morphology, on deriva- 
tion, on word and phrase translation, on con- 
tent (both factual and interpretive), on poetry, 
and on scansion. It is not surprising that the 
candidates, given only one hour for the whole 
test and forced in this part to change their basis 
of operation almost from item to item, “found 
this test of greater than middle difficulty.” 
Taken individually, on the other hand, these 
items are fair enough, provided the Latin itself 
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has been understood, although several sore 
spots must be pointed out. In Item 44 the cor- 
rect answer is B, not C, as indicated in the 
key. In Item 53 the correct answer, “Trajan.... 
did not want Hadrian to become emperor, but 
Plotina did,” involves a straining of the Latin 
(sine aliqua quidem voluntate Traiani). Item 
81, which calls upon the candidates to find 
a “symbolically....emotional counterpart" to a 
quoted phrase in one of four suggested lines, 
is completely beyond the reviewer. In Item 86, 
on dapibus coeptis, the answer given as cor- 
rect, “only at this point do they really begin 
the banquet," is hardly right in view of the 
preceding dum vincitur....prima fames....omnis 
aula silet. In Item 93, where the correct answer 
is undoubtedly the one indicated by the key, 
the question itself speaks of a "dramatic effect" 
which is absent in all four suggested answers. 
And in Item 94, where the candidates are re- 
quired to choose which of four lines "illus- 
trates the quality of poetry defined by duriora" 
(with a good reference to the literary discus- 
sion contained in the second Latin passage), it 
is again difficult to identify the “hardness” of 
the line labeled correct by the key, The re- 
viewer finds it euphonious. 

Statistics on the 3,004 candidates who took 
the test in March 1957, are given in a test anal- 
ysis bulletin. Whatever their interpretation, the 
test in itself is not one to inspire confidence in 
its ability to determine that rather nebulous 
conception "achievement in Latin," which is, 
by the way, not adequately defined in any litera- 
ture connected with the test that the reviewer 
has seen. 


For a review by Harold B. Dunkel of earlier 
forms, see 4:250. 


[281] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement Examination: Latin. High school seniors 
desiring credit for college level courses; 1954-58; for 
more complete information, see 600; 2 levels in 1 book- 
let: Latin 4 (candidates who present the advanced 
Vergil course), Latin 5 (candidates who have studied 
2 of the following fields: prose, lyric poetry, comedy) ; 
180(200) minutes; program administered by Educa- 
tional Testing Service for the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. * 


[282] 
*First Year Latin: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
1 year high school; 1926-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; norms available following 
| testing program; no data on. reliability; 4¢ per test; 
4€ per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[283] 

*Kansas First Year Latin Test. 1, 2 semesters high 
school; 1935-56; 2 levels; mimeographed manual 
(^56) ; $1.20 per 25 tests, postage extra; 25¢ per speci- 
men set, postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Helen Pearson; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 

a) TEST I, FORM A, FIRST SEMESTER. 1956. 

b) TEST I, FORM B, SECOND SEMESTER. 1956. 


[284] 
*Latin I and II: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools. 1 or 2 years high school ; 1951-53; 
Form 1 (51); no specific manual; no data on relia- 
bility; norms ['52]; 10¢ per test, postage extra; (60) 
minutes; Margaret M. Forbes; Educational Test Bu- 


reau. * 
[285] 

*Latin I and II: Every Pupil Test. 1 or 2 years 
high school; 1929-58; new form usually issued each 
December and April; norms available following test- 
ing program; no data on reliability; 3€ per test; 1€ 
per scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) min- 
utes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


[286] 

*Latin I and II: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations. 2 years high school; 1953-55; 
Forms A ('55), B (53, identical with Form 2 of Latin 
I and II: Achievement Examinations for Secondary 
Schools; no specific manual ; no data on reliability ; no 
norms; 10¢ per test, postage extra; Form A: 60(65) 
minutes; Form B: 90(95) minutes; Margaret M. 
Forbes; Educational Test Bureau. * 


SPANISH 


[287] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Spanish. Candidates for college en- 
trance with 2-4 years high school; 1902-58; for more 
complete information, see 599; IBM; 60(80) minutes; 
program administered by Educational Testing Service 
for the College Entrance Examination Board. * 

REFERENCES 
A Coated Errance | ExtiixATIGN Bonn: Foreign Lo 

guages; A Description of the College Board Tests in French, 
German, Latin, and Spanish. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, April 
1954. Pp. 31. * (PA 29:1444). 

[288] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Spanish. High 
school seniors desiring credit for college level courses ; 
1954-58; for more complete information, see ë 
180(200) minutes; program administered by Educa- 
tional Testing Service for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. * 

[289] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Spanish. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1946-58; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see Óor. 
[290] 


*Kansas Second Year Spanish Test. High school 
and college; 1953; Form A; no college norms; $1.20 
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per 25 tests, postage extra; 30¢ per specimen set, post- 
paid; 40(45) minutes; Helen Johnson; Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements. * 
[291] 

*Spanish and Latin American Life and Culture. 
2 years high school or 1 year college; 1956; Form A; 
mimeographed directions sheet; tentative norms; $1.20 
per 25 tests, postage extra; 25¢ per specimen set, post- 
paid; 40(45) minutes; Minnie M. Miller and Beulah 
Aiken; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


KATHLEEN N. Perret, Interpreter, Depart- 
ment of Conference Services, Interpretation 
Division, United Nations, New York, New 
York. 

This test is designed to test students com- 
pleting two years of high school or one year of 
college Spanish in the geography, history, gov- 
ernment, art, literature, science, and customs 
of Spain and Latin America. It consists of 100 
questions in English broken down into three 
sections. Part 1, consisting of 25 items, re- 
quires the student to write the answer in Eng- 
lish (the student is told that one half point will 
be counted for spelling) ; Part 2, is made up 
of three groups of 10 questions each, the an- 
swers to which are to be selected from three 
lists of 15 possible replies; Part 3 gives 45 in- 
complete sentences, each followed by three 
choices of an English word or phrase to com- 
plete the text. 

The authors display an obvious knowledge 
of the mechanics of testing, but the sum total 
of their efforts on this test is neither enlight- 
ened nor inspiring. What is more, Part 1 con- 
tains something which, to the reviewer's mind, 
is a totally unacceptable feature—the proviso 
that spelling count so heavily. This, after all, 
purports to be a test on a foreign civilization. 
How, in the circumstances, can the correct 
or incorrect spelling of the answer to Item 3 
("October 12") or to Item 13 ("green") be 
considered pertinent or valid? 

Despite the all-embracing content coverage 
announced, geography and history account for 
approximately one third and one fifth, respec- 
tively, of the items, although much of this sub- 
ject matter is certainly covered elsewhere in 
the normal high school or college curriculum. 
Cultural items, the catch-all category, consti- 
tute about two fifths of the test, leaving 5 per 
cent to be apportioned among the categories of 
art, literature, and science. There may be some 
question about the fine points of this break- 
down, but the general distribution is unmistak- 
able. It is depressing to feel that students in 


this field are confined to such an austere and 
trivial diet. 

Examining the items in more detail, is it 
really useful to include ro questions of the 
“What is the capital city" type? Surely a stu- 
dent knowing one or two capital cities is likely 
to know a fair proportion of the others as well ; 
if teachers of Spanish are concentrating in so 
large measure on this type of material, it is a 
great pity. So many other items come to mind 
that might have been included on music, dance, 
and agriculture, to name only a few areas. 
Finer differentiation could certainly have been 
achieved by more items in neglected fields. 
There is another facet of the tests which seems 
questionable, namely the emphasis on Mexico 
(about 28 items, as compared with about 18 on 
Spain). Admittedly, it is difficult for teachers 
and testers to weigh the relative merits of the 
contributions of Spain and Latin America and 
to apportion time available fairly and sensibly. 
The mass of information is so overwhelming 
that it might be better to devote no time to this 
field at all if enough space cannot be allocated 
for the program to make it meaningful. But, if 
time is to be spent on this work, deeper and 
more lasting results might be achieved by using 
Spain as the starting point and developing un- 
derstanding by later comparing and contrasting 
Spain with Latin America. To dismiss the all- 
pervading influence of Spain in so few items 
scattered over a wide field, while paying lip 
service to Latin America through a mass of 
items on its geography, serves no purpose, ex- 
cept perhaps to give the student an abiding dis- 
like for "culture" and prevent him from pursu- 
ing these studies in later life. 

In summary, the reviewer feels that the end 
product falls far short of the ambitious goal 
set by the authors. Much of the substance of 
the test has undoubtedly been conditioned by 
what is actually being taught. Even so, the 
range of content could have been considerably 
broader. The reliability and validity data re- 
ported in the manual are not sufficiently impres- 
sive to outweigh the many shortcomings of the 
test content. Before using the test, teachers 
would be well advised to consider carefully 


whether this is indeed a test suited to their 
needs. 


[292] 
*Spanish I and II: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. 1 or 2 years high school; 
1051-53; Forms 1 ('s1), 2 (^53) ; no specific manual ; 
directions sheets [1, "t ; 2, '53] ; no data on reliability ; 
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norms: Forms 1 [’52], 2 (53) ; 10 per test, postage 
extra; (60-90) minutes; Emma Marie Birkmaier (2) ; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


[293] 
*Spanish I and II: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. 2 years high school; 
1951-55; Forms A (’51, title on test is Spanish I 
and II: Achievement Examinations for Secondary 
Schools), B [’52, identical with Form 2 of Spanish 1 
and II; Achievement Examinations for Secondary 
Schools] ; no specific manual; directions sheet ['55]; 
no data on reliability; Form A norms ['55]; no norms 


for Form B; 10¢ per test, postage extra; Form A: 
35(60) minutes; Form B: 45(90) minutes; Educa- 
tional Test Bureau. * 
[294] 

*Spanish: Teacher Education Examination Pro- 
gram. College seniors preparing to teach secondary 
school; 1957; for more complete information, see 543; 
IBM; no data on reliability; no norms; 80(95) min- 
utes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the 
entire series, see 543. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Reviews nv C. J. Adcock, Charlotte E. K. Banks, Nancy Bayley, Cyril Burt, Lee J, Cronbach, 
John T. Dailey, Reginald R. Dale, John C. Daniels, Frederick B. Davis, Raleigh M. Drake, 
Walter N. Durost, Norman Eagle, George A. Ferguson, Joshua A. Fishman, John P. Foley, Jr., 
Hanford M. Fowler, Elizabeth D. Fraser, Frank S. Freeman, Gustav J. Froehlich, Eugene L. 
Gaier, Henry E. Garrett, Wilson H. Guertin, J. P. Guilford, Nelson G. Hanawalt, Mary 
Haworth, Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr., A. W. Heim, Duncan Howie, Cyril J. Hoyt, J. A. Keats, 
D. Welty Lefever, Roger T. Lennon, John Liggett, James Lumsden, James Mainwaring, Wil- 
liam B. Michael, T. R. Miles, John E. Milholland, G. A. V. Morgan, Louis C. Nanassy, 
Charles O. Neidt, John Nisbet, Raymond C. Norris, Gerald R. Patterson, E. A. Peel, D. A. 
Pidgeon, A. E. G. Pilliner, M. L. Kellmer Pringle, Albert I. Rabin, James H. Ricks, Jr., 
Cyril A. Rogers, Arthur B. Royse, C. Sanders, I. David Satlow, William B. Schrader, William 
Sloan, I. Macfarlane Smith, Julian C. Stanley, Naomi Stewart, Norman D. Sundberg, Calvin W. 
Taylor, Erwin K. Taylor, Florence M. Teagarden, W. Wesley Tennyson, David V. Tiedeman, 
Leona E. Tyler, F. W. Warburton, Alexander G. Wesman, John M. Willits, R. Winterbourn, 
and Alfred Yates. 


GROUP 


[295] 

*A.C.E.R. Advanced Tests AL and AQ. College 
and superior adults; 1953-55; 1 form ['53]; 2 tests; 
mimeographed manual ['55]; 3s. per 10 tests; 6d. per 
scoring key ['54] ; 4s. 6d. per manual; 5s. 3d. per speci- 
men set; postpaid within Australia; manual by D. 
Spearritt; Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, * 

a) TEST AL, Linguistic; 1 form ['53]; 25(35) minutes. 
b) TEST AQ. Quantitative; 1 form ['54]; 30(40) min- 
utes. 


Duncan Howie, Professor of Psychology, 
The University of New England, Armidale, 
Australia. 

These tests are designed as high level intel- 
ligence tests to discriminate levels of general 
ability in students who are completing secon- 
dary education or entering university or similar 
tertiary education. Although the subtests ap- 
pear as separates, with AL a test of ability to 
reason with linguistic material and AQ a test 
of ability to reason with quantitative material 
mainly of an arithmetical nature, they are in- 
tended not as measures of distinct abilities but 
as two approaches to a measure of general 


alertness from two differing media. There are 
28 items in Test AL, ranging over analogies, 
opposites, letter series, and proverb types of 
problems. Test AQ consists of 25 items, com- 
prising number series, number matrices, and 
arithmetical problems. 

The manual gives a quite comprehensive ac- 
count of the development of the test with com- 
pletely adequate instructions for its adminis- 
tration at a level suited to teachers or others 
who have had the usual sort of elementary 
training in testing. A brief but valuable tech- 
nical supplement gives the basic statistical data 
for the more expert. 

The direct data for standardization are from 
500 students (309 first year students in teach- 
ers colleges in Victoria and 191 seniors in a 
single high school). Provisional norms could 
have been drawn from these data for the guid- 
ance of those interested in using the test in rela- 
tion to its objectives, for example, for compar- 
ing groups of students of comparable age and 
educational level. The publishers, however, 
adopted a more elaborate and more indirect 
procedure. Scores from AL-AQ were indirectly 
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‘standardized against scores from the A.C.E.R. 
Higher Test M. This in turn was directly 
standardized at the 18 years plus level, but in- 
directly standardized at the 13-14 year levels 
against another A.C.E.R. test. Further, ML- 
MQ IQ's between the ages of 14 and 18 were 
arrived at by interpolation. In these circum- 
stances, the IQ norms given in the AL-AQ 
manual for each 3-month age interval from 
15.0 to 18.9 could appear misleadingly authori- 
tative. 

The publishers are careful to point out that 
these IO's, derived by means of normalized 
standard scores for each age interval with mean 
at 100 and standard deviation of 15 points, are 
not to be confused with Binet type IO's. The 
possibility of such confusion in itself raises a 
question as to whether anything is gained by 
perpetuating the by no means illuminating IQ 
concept at these later age and higher ability 
levels. The publishers’ justification would ap- 
pear to be that, recognizing that educationalists 
in general are still so sold on the IQ, it was 
thought advisable, as they put it, “to conform 
with current practice." In view of the danger 
that these indices can so easily be considered 
without reference to the conditions under which 
they were obtained, and bearing in mind the 
indirect nature of the standardization, it is un- 
fortunate that the publishers have seen fit to 
pay so much respect to current practice or cur- 
rent prejudice. 

Evidence of validity is confined to correla- 
tions between AL and a standardized A.C.E.R. 
English achievement test and between AQ and 
a similarly standardized A.C.E.R. mathematics 
test. Intercorrelations are reported for three 
groups of men and three groups of women in 
teachers colleges in three states. For the men 
the means of the correlations are: AL and 
English, .54; AQ and mathematics, .66. The 
respective means for the women are .65 and 
.70. The implications of these correlations 
would appear to be that AL-AQ correlates with 
measures of abilities which are of importance 
in academic achievement. Presumably, as the 
subtests are not designed as measures of dis- 
tinct abilities, the differences between the rela- 
tionships with verbal and mathematical tests 
are not being advanced as justification for using 
AL as a test of verbal ability and AQ as a test 
of mathematical ability. It would, however, 
have been of interest if correlations between 
AL and mathematics and AQ and English had 


been given. As the purpose of AL-AQ is to 
discriminate general ability levels in higher 
educational groups, one would wish to see fur- 
ther evidence of its validity in this respect, e.g., 
its relation to success or failure in senior high 
school, teachers college, or university work. 

There is an increasingly acute need in Aus- 
tralia for an adequately standardized test with 
clear evidence of validity for selection and 
guidance at higher secondary and tertiary 
levels. The AL-AQ combination is a promising 
step in this direction and is, in fact, the best 
available Australian test for these purposes. It 
must be recognized, though, that the informa- 
tion from it should be used tentatively becausc 
its standardization implies no more than a basis 
of comparison and its validity remains to be 
shown. The data for direct standardization and 
evidences of the degree of the test's validity 
will accrue if it is used, as it deserves to be 
used, sufficiently extensively and intensively in 
research programmes in student selection and 
guidance. 


[296] 
*A.C.E.R. Advanced Test B40. Ages 13 and over; 
1940-53; title on test is Adult Test (B40) ; 1 form 
[40] ; mimeographed manual ['53]; 5s. per 10 tests; 
2s. per manual; 2s. 6d. per specimen set; postpaid 
within Australia ; 55(65) minutes; Australian Council 
for Educational Research. * 
REFERENCES 

1. Coo, P. H. “Criteria for the Selection of Personnel Of- 
fiers." B Ind Psychol & Personnel Prac 2:28-37 Je '46. * 
(PA 20:4761) 

2. Houne, H. H. “The Prediction of Academic Success.” 
Austral J Psychol 1:38-42 Je '49. * 

3. Houns, H. H, Success and Failure in Scientific Faculties 
of the University of Melbourne. Melbourne, Australia: Australian 
Sa Ne Educational Research, 1955. Pp. vii, 129. * (PA 
31:3787 


C. Sanpers, Professor of Education and Dean 
of the Faculty, University of Western Aus- 
tralia, Nedlands, Australia. 

Mental tests should meet the dictates of rec- 
ognisable validity, sound construction and 
standardisation, acceptable reliability, and serv- 
iceable usage. If the 4.C.E.R. Advanced Test 
B4o is rated on the extent of its usage during 
and since the war, then it qualifies, in terms of 
its catalogue description, as a test of “general 
ability (intelligence)” for students in colleges 
and universities—at least in Australia. 

Test B4o is designed to discriminate among 
students aged 15 years and over. When the 
A.C.E.R. moved into test construction at this 
level, it began by adapting the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability to Austral- 
ian conditions. This enabled Otis Higher C to 
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be used in standardising Test B4o, the first 
major Australian test of the advanced type. 

Test B40 contains 77 verbal and quantitative 
items. Its directions are simple, its administra- 
tion is straightforward, and its marking is rea- 
sonably easy. By means of conversion tables 
the raw scores from the test can be converted 
to IQ's on a range varying from 85 to 145. 

The IQ as a measure of ability is well en- 
trenched in Australia even though in “ad- 
vanced" tests of the B4o type it is largely a 
misnomer, being more accurately a quantitative 
index or estimate of scholastic aptitude. On 
this assumption, and despite acceptance of the 
test by qualified people in Australia, B4o has 
not yet graduated beyond the experimental 
stage. For example, in a restandardisation of 
Otis Higher C by the A.C.E.R. some years ago, 
the conclusion was reached that the original 
Australian norms were too low and that the 
340 1Q’s, based on the Otis Higher C norms, 
were underestimated by about 3 points at the 
lower end of the range and 5 points at the 
upper end. In consequence, a reexamination of 
the B4o norms is to be undertaken. Meantime, 
the manual, containing directions, norms, and 
scoring key, remains tentative, and is supplied 
in duplicated form with the printed tests. 

Although the original reliability and validity 
studies were based on only 74 cases, a split- 
half reliability coefficient of .89 and a validity 
coefficient of .80 with Otis Higher C were ob- 
tained. The test was widely employed during 
the war to assess various student groups as well 
as applicants for the public services, and the 
results it produced at that time were accepted 
as’ reasonably reliable. 

Despite its present defects, including its ten- 
tative standardisation and impermanent man- 
ual, the A.C.E.R. Advanced Test B40 is a 
useful comparative instrument for assessing 
groups of college and university students. 
However, in using it for such purposes the 
point should be kept in mind that the results it 
so far has produced may be somewhat con- 


servative. 

[297] 
*A.C.E.R. Higher Test M. Ages 13 and over; 1944- 
55; formerly called 4.C.E.R. General Ability Test: 
Advanced M; 3 scores: linguistic, quantitative, total; 
1 form ['48]; 2 parts; revised mimeographed manual 
[55]; 3s. per 10 tests; od. per scoring key; 6s. 6d. per 
manual; 7s, 6d. per specimen set; postpaid within Aus- 
tralia; manual by D. Spearritt; Australian Council for 
Educational Research, * 
a) [PART Mr.] Linguistic; 15(25) minutes. 
b) [parr wQ.] Quantitative; 20(30) minutes. 


C. Sanpers, Professor of Education and Dean 
of the Faculty, University of Western Aus- 
tralia, Nedlands, Australia. 

Like its more advanced counterpart, 
A.C.E.R. Advanced Tests AL and AQ, Higher 
Test M yields two scores, L and Q, which can 
be taken separately or together. Part ML con- 
sists of linguistic or verbal relation items, and 
Part MQ of quantitative or number relation 
items. The comprehensive manual of directions 
gives substantial information about the history 
of the test and the various ways in which it 
may be employed. Each of the scores and the 
total score can be converted to estimates of IQ. 

The test has been standardised in various 
ways and, although imperfection is easier to 
attain than perfection, the impression gained is - 
that the work in general has been competently 
and ingeniously performed, and that the test 
and its subtests are reasonably valid and reli- 
able. However, at the upper end of the scale 
the norms are based entirely on males—service 
trainees in one state—and adjustments have 
had to be made to allow for the performance of 
females. 

Considerable information is given as to the 
interrelations of Test M, and its subparts L and 
Q, with other measures. A correlation of .63 is 
reported between L and Q. This, in the cir- 
cumstances, is rather high, and indicates inter- 
nal overlap to a greater extent than apparently 
is present in tests AL-AQ, between which the 
correlation is stated to be .45. However, ML- 
MO correlates .76 with AL-AQ and .84 with 
the A.C.E.R. Intermediate Test D. Part ML 
correlates .66 with AL and Part MQ .73 with 
AQ. These latter coefficients are fairly good in 
view of the fact that tests AL and AQ are de- 
signed for a population aged 15 years and over. 

The results of a factor analysis of ML-MQ 
and other variables are reported and interesting 
occupational norms in terms of raw scores are 
provided. As far as occupational differences are 
concerned, farmers and university students 
produced the widest variations. Farmers 
yielded mean 15.47, SD 7.2, on ML, and mean 
15.24, SD 7.5, on MQ. The figures for univer- 
sity students were: ML—mean 31.0, $D:3337 
MQ—mean 30.84, SD 5.0. 

As an experimenter among university stu- 
dents, the reviewer confesses a partiality 
towards the approach to mental testing adopted 
by the A.C.E.R. in its preparation of tests 
ML-MO and AL-AQ. At a meeting of the 
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Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Brisbane 
in 1951, he pointed out, in a paper dealing with 
omnibus tests of the Advanced N type, how 
differences between groups of individuals who 
are verbally or nonverbally minded are con- 
cealed in total raw scores, or under the canopy 
of the IQ's obtained from raw scores. On this 
point he emphasised the opinion that reported 
differences in the mean IQ's of men and women 
students at the college and university level were 
probably due “in greater measure to the nature 
of the tests themselves and to the social and 
educational background of the sexes" than to 
other causes. 

In the construction of the present tests, the 
A.C.E.R. seems to have paid some attention to 
the sort of criticism just mentioned. Tests of 
the ML-MQ type, despite difficulties in con- 
struction and some deficiencies in standardisa- 
tion, have the advantage of variety and flexi- 
bility, and avoid the need to employ a test bat- 
tery when such a procedure is inconvenient. 
Moreover, in the Australian context, the best 
scholastic predictors at the higher levels have 
been found to be tests of verbal relation and 
number relation, rather than other tests. How- 
ever, the intrinsic worth of ML-MQ and AL- 
AQ will not be fully known until they have 
been more widely employed than so far has 
been the case. 


[298] 
XA.C.E.R. Intermediate Tests C and D. Ages 10- 

14.0; 1030-53; I form; 2 tests; 3s. od. per 10 tests; 
postpaid within Australia; Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research. * 

a) TEST C. 1930-53; formerly called A.C.E.R. General 

Test C; x form [’52]; mimeographed manual ['53]; 
4s. per manual; 6d. per scoring key; 4s. od. per speci- 
men set; 35(45) minutes. 

) TEST D. 1947-51; I form ['47]; 3s. 6d. per manual 
['51]; Is. per scoring key; 4s. od. per specimen set; 
30(50) minutes. 

REFERENCES 

1. Dunn, S., AND SPEAR y D. “ANC ti id; 
the Reliability of Some Verbal and Non Verbal  Intellicence 
Tests." Austral J Psychol 7:169-74 D 'ss. * (PA 31:1030) 

2. Duny, S. S., AND Brown ess, V. T "Differences in Test 
and Retest Responses of a Group of Children to a Verbal and 
a Non-Verbal Test" Austral J Psychol 8:847 Je 's6. * (PA 
31:7910) 

James Lumspen, Lecturer in Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Western Australia, Nedlands, Aus- 
tralia. 

These tests are designed to assess the general 
aptitude for school work of children in Aus- 
tralian schools. Normalized standard score 
norms, called “IQ’s” (mean 100, SD 15), are 


provided for the age range 10.0-14.0 years but 


the authors point out that the norms at the ex- 
tremes of the range may be inaccurate. Norms 
for Test D are based on 300 to 600 subjects at 
each 6-month age interval. Norms for Test C 
were obtained by indirect standardization from 
Test D for the upper ages and from the 
A.C.E.R. Junior B Test for the lower ages. 
Indirect standardization is not theoretically 
valid, but the experience of test users indicates 
that marked variations in “IQ” from one test 
to the other are not more frequent than usual. 

The items are of the well tried Otis type: 
verbal analogies, number series, letter series, 
vocabulary, arithmetical problems. Item dis- 
crimination between high and low scorers on 
the original item pool was used to select items 
for the final test. Quarrying the recognized 
item types in this way is unlikely to produce a 
great test but it will rarely produce a bad one. 

The reliability coefficients for Test D, as de- 
termined by test-retest, split-half, and Kuder- 
Richardson methods, range from .g1 to .96. 
Validity has been determined by correlation 
with standardized reading and arithmetic 
achievement tests. The resulting coefficients 
(for a slightly restricted sample) range from 
.21 to .70, indicating that Test D can be ex- 
pected to predict the results in formal school 
subjects with reasonable accuracy. No direct 
evidence concerning its validity for educational 
guidance or placement is given, but it can be 
inferred to be high. Reliability and validity data 
are provided with adequate supporting explana- 
tion in the manual for Test D but similar data 
are not given for Test C. 

It is not clear whether Test C is intended to 
be strictly parallel to Test D. The method of 
norming and the omission of details about valid- 
ity for Test C would suggest that this is so, 
but the correlation between the tests (given to 
a restricted sample on the same occasion) is 
only .81. One would expect some explanation 
from the authors concerning its lowness ; how- 
ever, their only statement is that the value 
"would almost certainly be lower than the im- 
mediate test-retest coefficient for Test C." 

Intermediate Test D is a first rate test. Work 
by the reviewer indicates that it has no superior 
in Australia for educational prediction. The 
manual is a model achieving a nice balance be- 
tween brevity, clarity, and technical complete- 
ness. The manual for Intermediate Test C is 
quite unsatisfactory and rather gives the im- 
pression that the test was hurriedly prepared 
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to provide an alternative when the use of Inter- 
mediate Test D was undesirable. 


[299] 

*A.C.E.R. Junior A Test. Ages 8.6-12.0; 1946-53; 
formerly called General Test T; 1 form [46]; [re- 
vised] mimeographed manual ['53]; 6s. per 10 tests; 
1s. 6d. per scoring key; 2s. 6d. per manual; 4s. 6d. per 
specimen set; postpaid within Australia; 30(40) min- 
utes; Australian Council for Educational Research. * 
R. WiwrERBOURN, Professor of Education, 
The University of Auckland, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

This group test consists of 75 items, includ- 
ing the usual analogies, problems, similarities, 
best reasons, substitutions, arithmetic, and se- 
quence arrangement types. Twenty-one of the 
items are nonverbal, mostly pictorial. These 
occur at intervals throughout the test, thus 
possibly helping to sustain the interest of the 
less verbally inclined children. At the same 
time, some users of the test have claimed that 
certain of these items are so attractive that they 
tend to distract the attention of some children. 
This is, of course, a subjective opinion. Another 
criticism is that the test, printed on seven fools- 
cap-sized pages with the 75 items arranged 
without a break, may appear rather formidable 
to some children. 

Since the test is intended for use with young 
children (although norms are provided for ages 
8-6 to 12-0, the test is said to be most useful 
within the age range 9-11) directions are very 
clear and full, and are related to suitable prac- 
tice examples. Scoring keys and easily read 
conversion tables are provided. 

The test has been standardized so that the 
mean IQ for each age group is roo and the 
SD 15. The standard error of measurement sug- 
gests reasonable limits of IQ variation. It is 
recommended that each score be interpreted in 
terms of an IQ range instead of being repre- 
sented by a single IQ. This is a useful lesson 
for those teachers and others who still tend to 
think in terms of a rigidly fixed IQ. No IQ’s 
are given beyond 135. It is claimed that the test 
discriminates satisfactorily among average and 
poorer than average children beyond 11 years 
of age but not among the brighter ones. 

Certain possible shortcomings and limitations 
are apparent, but they are not of a major na- 
ture. The test’s overall usefulness as an aid to 
grouping and classifying in schools has been 
demonstrated by its popularity for many years. 


[300] 

*A.C.E.R. Junior B Test. Ages 8.6-12.0; 1948-49; 
title on test is General Ability Test: A.C.E.R. Junior 
B; x form [48]; mimeographed manual ['49]; no 
data on reliability and validity; no norms; distribution 
restricted; 5s. 3d. per 10 tests; 6d. per scoring key; 
6s. 6d. per manual; 7s. 6d. per specimen set; postpaid 
within Australia; 35(60) minutes; Australian Council 
for Educational Research. * 


REFERENCE 
1. Dunn, S., AND Spearrirt, D. “A Comparative Study of 


the Reliability of Some Verbal and Non-Verbal Intelligence 
Tests.” Austral J Psychol 7:169-74 D 'ss. * (PA 3131030) 
R. WiwrERBOURN, Professor of Education, 
The University of Auckland, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Unlike the Junior A Test, this verbal group 
test of 65 items is broken down into five sub- 
tests, each with its own time limit. This ar- 
rangement overcomes one of the minor criti- 
cisms leveled at Junior A, ie., that the test 
may appear quite formidable to some pupils. 
A further related point is that the practice ex- 
amples are also broken into two groups, one 
being given before the first three subtests and 
the other before the last two. The subtests cover 
synonyms, problems, analogies, number series, 
and arithmetical problems. 

Norms cover the ages 8-0 to 12-0. As for 
Junior A, there is an upper limit of 135 IQ. 
Easily used keys and conversion tables are sup- 
plied. 

Validity coefficients ranging from .67 to .77 
have been obtained between Junior B and the 
A.C.E.R. Junior Non-Verbal Test. Between 
Junior B and Intermediate Test D, correlations 
ranging Írom .75 to .85 have been obtained. 

Test-retest and Kuder-Richardson reliabil- 
ity data are reported for the complete test 
and for the separate subtests. Retesting of 160 
fifth grade Melbourne children after one week 
yielded a total score r of .86; retesting of 107 
children after one year yielded a total score r 
of .88. 

A Thurstone centroid analysis (m = 152 
fifth grade Victorian children) of the inter- 
correlations found between Junior B and the 
A.C.E.R. arithmetic and reading achievement 
tests revealed loadings of .82 on what is called 
a general ability factor and .31 on a factor 
“which appears to be a reasoning factor of 
some kind." 

This test has many features to commend it. 
Tt measures up quite well to the standard of 
test construction established by the A.C.E.R., 
a standard which is by no means reached by all 
test constructors. It should be apparent that the 
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test’s merit lies in the field of grouping and 
classifying rather than in that of individual 
assessment. 


[301] 
XA.C.E.R. Junior Non-Verbal Test. Ages 8.6-12.0; 
1949-53; 1 form ['49]; [revised] mimeographed man- 
ual [53] ; 10s. per 10 tests; Is. per scoring key; 35. 6d. 
per manual; 5s. 6d. per specimen set; postpaid within 
Australia; 34(60) minutes; manual by D. Spearritt ; 
Australian Council for Educational Research. * 


REFERENCE 
1, Dunn, S., AND Spearritr, D. “A Comparative Study of 


the Reliability of Some Verbal and Non-Verbal Intelligence 
Tests,” Austral J Psychol 7:169-74 D 'ss. * (PA 31:1030) 
D. A. PripcEoN, Senior Officer, Test Services, 
National Foundation for Educational Research 
in England and Wales, London, England. 

This test is composed of 60 items which are 
divided into four separately timed subtests of 
15 items each—time sequences, block series, 
diagrammatic analogies, and matrices. Each 
subtest is preceded by a page of practice ex- 
amples illustrating the principle involved in 
that particular subtest; all instructions are 
given orally. The test is printed on rather cum- 
bersome foolscap paper and the heavy type used 
does not give a particularly pleasing appearance. 

Exceptional care was taken over the con- 
struction of the test, the choice of the four 
item types employed being based on research 
findings. A battery of nonverbal tests was given 
to a group of 167 fourth grade children in five 
Melbourne schools and the results submitted to 
factor analysis. The item types finally selected 
were those with high loadings on the general 
factor and negligible loadings on the verbalisa- 
tion factor, thus producing items that presum- 
ably depend little on verbal ability for their 
solution, 

The test has been well standardised on an 
effectively random sample of children attend- 
ing all types of schools from the whole of Aus- 
tralia. The reliability coefficients quoted (aver- 
age approximately .90) are not so high as 
might be desired, probably due in part to the 
fact that the test contains only 60 items. The 
manual, however, suggests that test results 
should be recorded in terms of an “IQ range,” 
determined from the probable error of measure- 
ment, the value of which is given for three 
levels of raw score. In evidence of the test's 
validity, correlations ranging from .60 to 81 
are quoted both with a verbal test and with 
another nonverbal test. The mean of the corre- 
lations with eight arithmetic and reading tests 
given to 152 Victorian fifth grade children is 


.34. No evidence, however, is provided on the 
value of the test for predicting future school 
work, or on the possible results of remedial 
education. 

There is no doubt that this is a well made 
test, but, in the light of recent research, one is 
bound to question its value for educational 
guidance. The evidence from research disagrees 
with the implication in the manual that reme- 
dial work is possible only with children whose 
nonverbal scores are significantly above their 
scores on a verbal test and not with those un- 
fortunates who obtain low scores on both types 
of test. If, as the manual states, "a verbal test 
cannot be expected to give a satisfactory assess- 
ment of the general ability of children who 
are handicapped by poor ability in reading," 
then it is an unwarranted assumption to think 
that a nonverbal test will do instead, "The results 
of factorial analyses indicate clearly that non- 
verbal tests such as this measure group or spe- 
cific factors of their own besides “g,” and it is 
difficult to see why the ability to discover rela- 
tionships among pictorial or other nonverbal 
materials should predict school work which is, 
for the most part, verbal. 

If an adequate reason can be found for ob- 
taining a reliable measure of the “nonverbal” 
ability of young school children, this test will 
provide that measure; as an indication of the 
ability of children to reason, within the con- 
text of the usual school subjects, it is difficult 
to see how it, or any other nonverbal test of a 
similar type, can replace a verbal one. Certainly, 
as an indication of a child’s potential for learn- 
ing school work, the scores on this test should 
be used with extreme caution, if at all. 


[302 ] 
*APT Performance Test. Adults; 1954-57; Forms 
A, B (54) ; 2 tests; manual ['57]; distribution re- 
stricted to clients; $4 per 50 tests; specimen set avail- 
able upon request; postpaid; 5(10), 10(15) minutes 
for verbal, quantitative tests; Bentley Barnabas ; Asso- 
ciated Personnel Technicians. * 


[ 303 ] 

*Academic Aptitude Test: Non-Verbal Intelli- 
gence: Acorn National Aptitude Tests. Grades 7- 
16 and adults; 1943-57; 4 scores: spatial relations, 
physical relations, graphic relations, total; 1 form (57, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1944); directions 
sheet (43); no norms for part scores; $3.75 per 25 
tests; 256 per manual ('44); 5o¢ per specimen set; 
postage extra; 26(45) minutes; Andrew Kobal, J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, and Karl R. Kunze; Acorn Pub- 
lishing Co. * 


For a review by William ‘B. Schrader, sce 
4:274 
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[304] 

*Academic Aptitude Test: Verbal Intelligence: 
Acorn National Aptitude Tests. Grades 7-16 and 
adults; 1943-52; 4 scores: general information, mental 
alertness, comprehension of relations, total; 1 form 
(52, identical with test copyrighted in 1943 except for 
minor changes); directions sheet (’43) ; $3.75 per 25 
tests; 256 per manual ('45); 50€ per specimen set; 
postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Andrew Kobal, J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, and Karl R. Kunze; Acorn Pub- 
lishing Co. * 


For a review by William B. Schrader, see 
4:275; for a review by Marion A. Bills, see 
3:215. 


[305] 
*Adaptability Test. Job applicants; 1942-54; Forms 
A, B (^42) ; revised manual ('54) ; $2.45 per 20 tests; 
50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 15(20) minutes; 
Joseph Tiffin and C. H. Lawshe; Science Research As- 
sociates. * 
REFERENCES 


1-3. See 3:216, 

4. KAHN, F. An Analysis of Factors Related to Life In- 
surance Selling. Doctor's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.), 1948. (PA zur ; 

s. Prep, Gorvon D. A Comparison of the Test Performance 
of "Good" and “Poor” Industrial Supervisors. Master's thesis, 
Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 1948. 
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Joun M. Wits, Business and Industrial 
Psychologist, 566 Everett Ave., Palo Alto, 
California. 

‘Designed to measure....adaptability or men- 
tal alertness” in job applicants—to differenti- 
ate rapid learners from other persons better 
suited to simple, routine jobs—this test is itself 
an example of adaptation—to the time pres- 
sures so typical in employment offices. In 20 
minutes it can be made to yield a composite 
measure of several “factors” of intelligence, 
derived from Thurstone’s analysis. This spiral- 
omnibus test’s 35 items would be judged to 
sample at least two verbal factors, two numeri- 


cal factors, and one spatial factor. Thus it 
averages, at most, only seven items per factor! 
And yet data in the manual indicate this single, 
composite measure to be reasonably reliable 
(with coefficients clustering around .8) and 
probably valid, to a degree, for many jobs in 
business and industry. 

Let us assume that, like very many employ- 
ment managers today, we are still having to 
settle for only 20 minutes’ testing time in which 
to measure mental ability. Does this test repre- 
sent the best available use of that amount of 
time? 

In reply we may ask: *How specific are the 
demands of the different job openings, in terms 
of intelligence factors utilized?" For the differ- 
ential placement of applicants, we would do 
well to weigh the feasibility of measuring sev- 
eral separate factors in the allotted 20 minutes. 
In that time, the Short Employment Tests 
would yield three separate measures—verbal 
knowledge, computational speed and accuracy, 
and visual-perceptual speed and accuracy— 
with at least as much reliability and validity. 
Or, from the 10 factored tests of the newly 
published Employee Aptitude Survey, we could 
assemble literally dozens of different 3-test bat- 
teries, each requiring only 20 minutes but each 
tailored to the requirements of a different job 
or family of jobs—again with no loss statisti- 
cally. 

The 8-page revised manual for the Adapta- 
bility Test makes specific mention of the Tech- 
nical Recommendations for Psychological Tests 
and Diagnostic Techniques, and it reflects many 
of those recommendations. This manual states 
clearly the use for which the test is intended. 
It indicates, though rather obscurely (by the 
designation *Level B" and a fragmentary quote 
from the reference just mentioned), the re- 
quired qualifications for administering and us- 
ing the test. It describes very briefly, yet clearly, 
the procedures of administering, scoring, and 
interpreting. It discusses the essential topics of 
item selection, comparability of forms, relia- 
bility (by two methods), and validity (both 
intrinsic and predictive). It stresses the im- 
portance of accumulating local norms and set- 
ting local cutting scores. And it warns that this 
test presumably measures only a portion of the 
significant factors in success on any given job. 

The manual reports that items “were retained 
on the basis of an internal consistency item 
analysis,” but it gives little information on the 
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method of analysis or the size of the resulting 
coefficients. Validity correlations ranging from 
-73 to .79 are reported with three other mental 
tests: Ohio State, Otis Self-Administering, and 
Wonderlic. The latter two of these resemble 
the Adaptability Test in pattern and in length. 

Predictive validity of the test is indicated by 
means of expectancy tables for four employee 
populations, but three of these populations are 
only vaguely described. There are no data on 
ranges of age, education, experience, etc. Con- 
fidence limits are reported for all four tables, 
but score means and sigmas are not. The vali- 
dating criteria are described in some detail, but 
there is no mention of the adequacy or the reli- 
ability of these criteria, which are chiefly rat- 
ings. Nor is there mention of the possibility of 
criterion contamination by test results. 

Equivalence of the two forms is supported 
by data on average discrimination values and 
difficulty levels for one population, and by score 
means and sigmas for four other populations. 
Two of these populations are too small for this 
purpose (n’s of about 20 and 40), and it is not 
surprising that their means and sigmas vary 
widely. 

Reliability evidence is apparently based on 
the same four populations, with neither the pop- 
ulations nor the testing conditions being ade- 
quately described. Though the manual specifi- 
cally recommends “retesting of doubtful cases,” 
there are no data on stability of retest scores 
nor on time elapsed between alternate forms 
reliability runs. Sigmas of score distributions 
are given for the reliability samples, but means 
are not. (Such means, if estimated from those 
of the form equivalence data, appear to vary 
widely.) There are no data on the error of 
measurement at different score levels. In jus- 
tification of its split-half reliability data, the 
manual states that “this test is essentially a 
power test,” but no data support this statement, 

Norms, both in percentiles and in sigma 
units, are given for 12 populations, with ade- 
quate supporting statistics on their score dis- 
tributions but with only minimal qualitative de- 
scriptions of their characteristics. Population 
sizes range from 32 to 6,000, with three ws 
below 50 and six over 600. Three of the largest 
normative populations are each composed of 
several potentially unlike subgroups, eg. ap- 
plicants of one firm combined with present em- 
ployees of another firm in a different industry. 
No data are presented to justify such group- 


ings. The manual merely states that the “jobs 
are similar” and that the score distributions of 
the subgroups either showed “no significant dif- 
ference” or that “there was a significant but 
not a practical difference.” 

The Adaptability Test undertakes to measure 
a composite of several intelligence factors in a 
single score, within a short time limit demanded 
by many employment situations today. But sev- 
eral such factors can now be measured sep- 
arately in as little time and with as much pre- 
cision. The test manual is well planned, touch- 
ing on most of the topics currently deemed es- 
sential—but touching rather lightly on many of 
them. There are numerous gaps in supporting 
statistical evidence and in the essential quali- 
tative descriptions of normative populations. 
The test is now 16 years old, and the current 
manual is four. More of the needed data doubt- 
less will be found in the manual’s next edition. 


For reviews by Anne Anastasi and Marion 
A. Bills, see 3:216. 


[306] 

*Advanced Personnel Test, High-level employees in 
business; 1926-52; Form H ('s2, identical with Form 
H of Miller Analogies, copyrighted in 1950) ; no data 
on reliability and validity when used in business; no 
business norms ; distribution restricted and test admin- 
istered at specified licensed testing centers ; details may 
be obtained from publisher; examination fee, $1; 
50(55) minutes; W. S. Miller; Psychological Corpo- 
ration, * 


For a review by John T. Dailey, see 352; for 
reviews by J. P. Guilford and Carl I. Hovland, 
See 4:304. 

[307] 
*Advanced Test N. Ages 15 and over: 1951-52; title 
on manual is General Test N; 1 form ['51] ; mimeo- 
graphed manual [52] ; no data on reliability and valid- 
ity; distribution restricted ; 6s. per 10 tests; 1s. 9d. per 
manual; 2s. 3d. per specimen set; postpaid within 


Australia; 50(65) minutes; Australian Council for 
Educational Research. * 


A. E. G. PrtLINER, Lecturer in Education, 
University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The item construction in this test bears wit- 
ness to the painstaking thoroughness and tech- 
nical skill that has come to be associated with 
the tests issued by the Australian Council for 
Educational Research. There is an almost com- 
plete absence of ambiguity, which is a note- 
worthy achievement with items of this quite 
high level of difficulty. 
c The test proper is preceded by a practice test 
in two parts. The first consists of seven items 
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to which the answers are given, together with 
explanations of the reasoning by which these 
answers are reached. In the second, there are 
15 items, presented without answers, which the 
testees work through at approximately the same 
rate as that required in the test proper. Five 
and ro minutes, respectively, are allowed for 
the two parts of the practice test. 

For the test proper, which consists of 76 
items, the time allowance is 5o minutes. The 
items include analogies, number series, classi- 
fication, 3 x 3 matrices, and problems of vari- 
ous kinds. More than half of the test is verbal, 
about one quarter is nonverbal, and the rest is 
numerical. The various item types are scat- 
tered throughout the test rather than being 
grouped together. This means that a separate 
instruction has to be given with many items, so 
that the test is rather long in relation to the 
number of items it contains. What advantages 
the constructors claim for this way of ordering 
the items is not known. 

There appears to be no manual of instruc- 
tions. Instead, four mimeographed sheets are 
supplied, providing instructions for administra- 
tion, norms, and the answer key. While each of 
these is clear in itself, the general effect is one 
of inadequacy. No information is given about 
reliability or validity, and we are not told what 
purpose the test is intended to serve. These 
omissions are unfortunate, since the result of 
entering the conversion table with a given raw 
score is a single "approximate IO," the inter- 
pretation of which is puzzling since it is de- 
rived from a test with very mixed content. It 
would be useful to have a validity coefficient, 
or at least to know the views of the test con- 
structors who, presumably, had in mind some 
particular purpose for which the "approximate 
IQ" resulting from performance on this hetero- 
geneous test was thought to have- sufficient 
validity. 

No direct information is presented about the 
group of testees who worked the test for 
standardisation purposes. We are told, how- 
ever, that the test was normed against Form 
C of the Higher Examination of the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability, so that 
the IQ's from the two tests are approximately 
comparable. In the absence of reliability and 
validity data for Advanced Test N, it would 
have been useful to quote its correlation with 
Otis Higher C. Since the standardisation group 


must have worked both tests, this correlation 
should be available. 

The test is difficult in terms of the Otis 
Higher C population on which the norms are 
indirectly based. For testees of 18 plus, a raw 
score of 25 gives an approximate IQ of 100. 
Thus there is ample headroom and good dis- 
crimination in the upper ability levels, though, 
in the absence of validity coefficients, what this 
discrimination means cannot be assessed. For 
testees between 13 and 18, age allowances are 
provided, those for the younger testees being 
startlingly large. A 13-year-old testee with a raw 
score of 11 or 12, for example, obtains an IQ 
of about roo. For young testees, therefore, re- 
sponses made at random may give sizeable, 
though quite meaningless, IQ's. 

To sum up: A.C.E.R. Advanced Test N is a 
heterogeneous collection of unusually well con- 
structed items which will undoubtedly challenge 
even high ability testees. The reliability of the 
test and its general purpose supported by valid- 
ity data are not given. IQ's obtained with it for 
younger testees should be accepted with re- 
serve. 

This reviewer has little doubt that this test 
will prove a useful instrument to those whose 
concern it is to measure adult ability, especially 
at its upper level, once the A.C.E.R. has ex- 
panded the somewhat meagre information at 
present available about the test. 


C. SANDERS, Professor of Education and Dean 
of the Faculty, University of Western Aus- 
tralia, Nedlands, Australia. 

In view of the complete lack of information 
about the purpose, construction, standardiza- 
tion, reliability, validity, and limitations of Ad- 
vanced Test N, it is difficult to recommend it. 
The accompanying 4-page manual tells us noth- 
ing at all about the test, its development, or its 
intended uses. The directions to supervisors are 
set out on the first page of the manual ; two fur- 
ther pages contain tables to convert raw scores 
to IQ's in a range from IQ 77 (5 items cor- 
rect) to IQ 140 (70 items correct) ; and the last 
page provides the scoring key. 

The test contains 76 items consisting of 
analogies, opposites, meanings, codes, number 
series, arithmetical problems, matrices, and 
space-form items. Test N is, therefore, a con- 
glomerate type of measure. It is described as 
a "general" test; this presumably means a test 
of general ability rather than a test for general 
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use. In construction, it resembles a “general 
aptitude” test produced by the A.C.E.R. during 
the war and subsequently discontinued after 
trial. 

One assumes that it remains listed because 
there is a certain demand for it by Australian 
public service and similar authorities. But far 
more information about the test should be sup- 
plied to justify its inclusion in the standard 
catalogue of the A.C.E.R., even though its sale 
is reported to be “restricted.” 


[308] 


*American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen. Grade r3; 
1924-54; 3 scores: quantitative, linguistic, total; IBM; 
Editions 1947, 1048, 1049, 1952, 1954; manual (’50) ; 
no data on reliability and validity; norms: 1947 Edi- 
tion ('48), 1948 Edition (’49), 1049 Edition (’50), 1952 
Edition (^53), 1954 Edition (55); separate answer 
sheets must be used ; $2.95 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM 
answer sheets; 50¢ per set of scoring stencils; postage 
extra; 38(65) minutes; 1947 and earlier editions by 

L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone; later 
editions prepared by publisher from materials devel- 
oped by the Thurstones; Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service. * 
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Hanrorp M. Fow er, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Whereas the Cooperative School and College 
Ability Tests (SCAT) may be likened to a 
lusty newborn infant, still unproved but crying 
for research attention, the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen (ACE) should be consid- 
ered a venerable gentleman of demonstrated 
worth who is now looking forward to an early 
retirement. Undoubtedly, ACE is one of the 
oldest and most respected psychological instru- 
ments on the market. Its continued use by many 
institutions across the country attests its value 
and its usefulness. Evidence of the great re- 
search interest in ACE may be found in the 
large number of references to it in the research 
literature. But like all members of an older 
generation, worthy and respected though they 
may be, ACE must soon give way to other 
younger, more modern, possibly more vigorous, 
instruments. No doubt many will prefer to re- 
main with ACE as long as it is available and 
will regret its passing. 

Although ACE seems destined to be super- 
seded by SCAT, it is quite different from 
SCAT in a number of ways. Primarily, ACE 
is a psychological test of mental abilities and 
not a measure of “school-learned abilities,” as 
is SCAT. This reviewer must confess that al- 
though he suspects there are differences be- 
tween the two, the exact nature of these differ- 
ences escapes him. Probably the best way to get 


at least a superficial knowledge of what ACE 
measures is to examine the test itself. 

According to the manual, which has not been 
revised since 1950, “the examination consists 
of the six tests that have been used for several 
years.” These are: arithmetical reasoning, 20 
items; figure analogies, 30 items; number se- 
ries, 30 items; same-opposite, 50 items; com- 
pletion (vocabulary), 30 items; and verbal 
analogies, 40 items. The first three subtests 
make up the Q-score or quantitative score; the 
last three, the L-score or linguistic score. 

The latest edition of ACE (1954), like ear- 
lier editions, is accompanied by a norms bulle- 
tin which is separate from the manual. This 
bulletin gives a list of the colleges which re- 
ported scores to the Cooperative Test Division 
and the results of the statistical analyses of 
these scores. The norms data consist of mean 
scores of individual colleges and universities 
and percentile ranks corresponding to the Q, 
L, and total scores. Also included in the bulle- 
tin are equivalent scores for the 1948, 1949, 
1952, and 1954 college editions. 

Strong features of the ACE are: its author- 
ship and sponsorship (the Thurstones, who 
were the original authors, are well known for 
their work in the factorial analysis of psycho- 
logical tests, and the Cooperative Test Division 
provides as good a sponsorship as can be found 
in the country) ; its use of the Q and L scores 
which, although they may not be factorially 
pure, provide at least the elements of a differ- 
ential guidance along the lines of what appear 
to be the two chief correlates of success in high 
school and college; its good construction and 
sound, if somewhat conservative, treatment of 
mechanical features, such as printing, and for- 
mat ; the adequate statistical treatment ; and the 
reporting service which has kept users informed 
of results currently being obtained by colleges 
across the country. 

On the other hand, the weaknesses of ACE 
outnumber the strengths, and some of them are 
serious. Before these are discussed, it might be 
pointed out that in the last ten years or so there 
has been a considerable decline in the number 
of institutions using ACE and in the number 
of students whose scores were reported. In 
1947, 293 colleges reported scores of 65,276 
freshmen, whereas in 1954 these numbers had 
dropped to 186 and 26,603. It would be inter- 
esting to determine why so many colleges have 
stopped using ACE. Some, perhaps because of 
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increasing awareness of weaknesses in ACE, 
may have decided to use another test, possibly 
SCAT after it became available. 

Adverse criticism of ACE may be applied to 
the following aspects of the test: weaknesses in 
the norms; relatively low validity; absence of 
reporting of criterion statistics such as relia- 
bility and validity estimates ; limitations in pos- 
sible score interpretation; and deficiencies in 
basic characteristics of a good college aptitude 
test such as a convenient length of administra- 
tion time and a suitable difficulty level. Other 
complaints which have been voiced by Berdie 
and others (263) relate to deficiencies in the 
Q score, to the adulterated nature of the part 
Scores, and to the extensive overlap between 
the part scores as evidenced by reported high 
correlations between L and Q. 

"Those who believe that the worth of an apti- 
tude test depends upon how adequately its 
Scores can be interpreted in an individual sit- 
uation will undoubtedly be unhappy about the 
norms for ACE. In the first place, no attempt 
has been made to present what might be called 
national norms. The norming samples, consist- 
ing of colleges who have reported scores, are 
accidental, not planned. The test user must feel 
very insecure about the norms, especially if he 
finds it difficult to identify the position of his 
own institution in the doubtful classification of 
colleges on which the norms are based. Sec- 
ondly, there is no attempt to provide data, or 
instructions, which might help users to con- 
struct local norms. Surely the essence of use- 
fulness of a standardized test is the provision 
of information which will make the test readily 
interpretable and abundantly meaningful in the 
local situation ! Possibly soundly constructed 
national norms, if they were available, would 
provide some users with all the yardsticks they 
need; some users would prefer local norms; 
others might like both. ACE provides neither. 

The validity of ACE has been questioned 
for some time. In particular, the O scores have 
failed to measure up under the relentless scru- 
tiny of the research worker, More serious than 
the low validity which has been reported fre- 
quently is the lack of consistency in the re- 
ported validity coefficients. Scientists are con- 
cerned more by inconsistent results than by 
consistently unsatisfactory results; in the lat- 
ter case at least they know what to do. Berdie, 
Dressel, and Kelso (263) report that “correla- 
tions with total point average vary from .25 to 


.66, Within any particular subject area there 
is marked variation from .o8 to .44.” Studies 
such as this lead us to conclude that the validity 
of ACE is an uncertain quantity for institu- 
tions generally. The new user is forced to em- 
bark upon a time-consuming preliminary study 
to demonstrate validity in the local situation. 
No reference is made in any of the norms 
bulletins to reliability estimates or validity 
estimates. This omission appears to be inexcus- 
able in a modern test which has advanced well 
beyond the experimental stages. No doubt many 
studies have been completed. The publishers 
should summarize and present the salient fea- 
tures of these results. In a study designed to 
equate scores of the 1952 and' 1954 editions, 
summary statistics are presented for a group 
of 511 students from one school system, but 
these results can hardly be considered repre- 
sentative of any large group of colleges. 
Because of the lack of adequate norms, and 
for other reasons, it is not possible to get a 
clear-cut interpretation of the meaning of the 
Q and L scores. In the first place, it is difficult 
to believe that the sum of scores of three tests, 
which on the surface at least appear to be quite 
dissimilar, can reflect the type of homogeneity 
or psychological purity which makes test inter- 
pretation easy. Also, the content of the tests is 
not directly related to the content of the typi- 
cal college curriculum. Perhaps most distress- 
ing is the absence of any sort of conversion 
score or standardized score to render the scores 
meaningful; reliance upon raw scores and un- 
certain norms is an open invitation to misuse of 
the scores. The absence of any kind of profile 
and of warnings about possible misinterpreta- 
tions, such as the common mistake of consider- 
ing scores as points rather than as intervals, 
contribute to the general picture of inadequacy. 
Other deficiencies limiting the usefulness of 
ACE are the absence of comparable forms, the 
single difficulty level, and the amount of time 
it takes for administration. There are very few 
exceptions to the rule that all good tests re- 
quire comparable forms if for no other reason 
than to provide double testing and an average 
Of scores to reduce errors of measurement. The 
fact that ACE has only one difficulty level is 
particularly serious in a country which has a 
wide divergence of university standards. It 
has been said that the graduates of some Amer- 
ican universities can just barely meet the en- 
trance requirements of others. If this is so, it is 
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obvious that ACE cannot be suitable for all 
institutions. Administration time is another 
factor which should be given careful consid- 
eration. Even though it is granted that validity 
is the ultimate criterion of a test's value, valid- 
ity has little more than academic interest if a 
test is not used. ACE requires 58 minutes to ad- 
minister after the general instructions have 
been read and all preliminary preparations 
have been completed. In these days of 50-minute 
college periods a test has to be really good be- 
fore the layman is convinced that it is worth an 
hour or more of testing time. 

All things considered, it must be concluded 
that ACE has pretty well outlived its useful- 
ness. Its disadvantages greatly outweigh its ad- 
vantages. This is not to deny that many colleges 
have made good use of the test, and may still 
find it useful. Much depends upon the individ- 
ual situation. Those who have developed local 
norms, and have evidence of validity in the 
local situation, can rest content. But as a col- 
lege aptitude test for general use ACE is lack- 
ing too much in too many ways. Fortunately 
what appears to bea worthy substitute (SCAT) 
is now available. 


WirLrAM B. Micnazr, Director, The Testing 
Bureau, and Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Resembling in many respects the forms pre- 
pared for high school students, the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen (ACE) consists of 
six subtests. From the 120 items in the three 
subtests Completion, Same-Opposite, and Ver- 
bal Analogies a verbal score is obtained, and 
from the 8o items in the subtests Arithmetic, 
Figure Analogies, and Number Series a quanti- 
tative score is derived. Neither the verbal nor 
the quantitative section approximates factorial 
purity—a fact that is supported not only by a 
correlation of .54 between the two parts for a 
large sample of examinees (reported in a 
pamphlet upon norms and equating procedures 
accompanying the 1954 edition of the examina- 
tion), but also by an inspection of the diversi- 
fied content of the items themselves. Simply 
stated, the instrument furnishes an indication 
of general scholastic aptitude in which verbal 
reasoning and numerical abilities are primarily 
required. 

Widely used by colleges for purposes of ad- 


mission, placement, and guidance, the various 
forms of the examination offer satisfactorily 
reliable part and total scores. In addition, 
normative data in terms of percentile ranks 
have been carefully prepared for each of the 
forms and are issued routinely to authorized 
testing personnel. Other commendable features 
are found in the relative ease of administra- 
tion, the simplicity of scoring, and the existence 
of numerous practice items at the beginning of 
each subtest. 

From a negative standpoint the lack of va- 
lidity data in the manual and in the bulletins 
containing normative information cannot be 
overlooked. Another limiting characteristic 
would appear to be the predominance of a speed 
factor, especially in the instance of the sections 
yielding a quantitative score. Since the items 
are arranged in order of difficulty, it might be 
anticipated, particularly for parts contributing 
to the quantitative score, that much’ validity 
might be lost in view of the fact that several 
of the more difficult items capable of discrimi- 
nating between potentially bright and dull stu- 
dents would not be reached by examinees of 
either ability level. Thus, the scores realized 
would fail to distinguish in a too adequate 
fashion important amounts of individual differ- 
ences in ability. Concerning the speed factor in 
this test, it was informally reported about five 
years ago by a discussant in the audience of a 
professional meeting of measurement workers 
that when the verbal and quantitative scores 
were combined in a regression equation to pre- 
dict success in an engineering curriculum in a 
college in upstate New York, a negative (sup- 
pressor) weight for the quantitative scores 
arose, When the time limits were extended at 
the discretion of the examiner to approximate 
power conditions, substantial increments in pre- 
dictive validity. coefficients occurred. T 

It is interesting to note that both the Co- 
operative School and College Ability Test 
(SCAT), recently developed by the Coopera- 
tive Test Division of the Educational Testing 
Service more or less as a substitute for the 
ACE series, and the College Qualification Test 
(CQT), lately prepared by the Psychological 
Corporation, contain items that reflect some- 
what more specific types of learning experi- 
ences in the high school curriculum than do the 
ACE forms. Moreover, both the SCAT and 
the COT more nearly approximate the readily 
defensible power condition than do the rather 
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speeded ACE counterparts. Since the inter- 
pretative materials and statistical data in the 
manual and in the special bulletins for the 
SCAT are unusually complete and, likewise, 
since the manual for the CQT is excellent in 
virtually every respect, one may anticipate that 
the ACE college series will soon be displaced, 
even though the examination, assured of a 
prominent position in the history of psychologi- 
cal testing, has been a reliable and serviceable 
instrument upon which many meaningful 
normative data have been collected. 


For reviews by W. D. Commins and J. P. 
Guilford of an earlier edition, see 3:217; for 
reviews by Jack W. Dunlap and Robert L. 
Thorndike, see 40:1377; for reviews by Anne 
Anastasi and David Segel, see 38:1037. 
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*American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination for High School Students. 
Grades 9-12; 1933-54; 3 scores: quantitative, linguis- 
tic, total: IBM; Éditions 1946, 1947, 1948, 1953; 
manual ['54]; no data on validity; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3.25 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM 
answer sheets; 50¢ per set of scoring stencils; postage 
extra; 35(65) minutes; 1947 and earlier editions by 

. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone; later 
editions prepared by publisher from materials devel. 
oped by the Thurstones; Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service. * 
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12, Layton, Witpur L. “The Relation of Ninth Grade Test 

Scores to Twelfth Grade Test Scores and High School Rank" 
J Appl Psychol 38:10-1 F '54. * (PA 29:1570) 
WILLIAM B. Micnazr, Director, The Testing 
Bureau, and Professor of Psychology and Ed- 
ucation, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Although the last annual release of the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for High School Students (ACE) 

‘Was in 1953, various annual forms of the test 
are still being widely used. Two parts, Same- 
Opposites (consisting of 50 antonym-synonym 
multiple choice items) and Completion (made 
up of 60 items in which a definition of a word 
is followed by five letters, one of them being 
the initial letter of the word desired), furnish 
a verbal, or linguistic, score. The other two 
parts, Arithmetic (including 20 thought prob- 
lems cast in multiple choice form) and Num- 
ber Series (containing 30 different sequences 
of seven numbers each followed by five alterna- 
tive numbers, one of which continues correctly 
the pattern formed by the series), yield a 


quantitative score. Despite the appearance of 
several competitive instruments during the 
past few years, including the sequel to ACE, 
the Cooperative School and College Ability 
Test (SCAT), ACE is still a highly useful and, 
even by today’s improved procedures of test 
construction and standardization, a noteworthy 
test reflecting the high level of workmanship 
that the Thurstones employed in the building 
of initial forms and that the Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing Service 
continued after 1948. 

Among many of the positive features of the 
various forms that are reported in the manual 
are the high reliabilities of the total scores (be- 
tween .89 and .93) and the relatively high relia- 
bilities for the part scores (between .87 and .92 
for the verbal section and between 75 and .91 
for the much shorter quantitative section), the 
presentation of tables of equivalent scores and 
percentile ranks for each of the various forms, a 
detailed description of the composition of the 
sample from which norms were derived, and ad- 
ditional statistical data regarding grade-to-grade 
shifts in mean and variability of scores, and the 
magnitudes of the standard errors of measure- 
ment for 8th and rath grade groups. Additional 
advantages of the series include ease of adminis- 
tration and of scoring, 

On the somewhat less positive side has been 
the lack of any mention in the manual as to the 
predictive validity, or, for that matter, to ahy 
kind of validity of the examination. It would 
seem that since such a large number of high 
school counselors and administrators have em- 
ployed this test as a basis for placement and 
for prognostication of scholastic success either 
in a high school college preparatory program 
or in subsequent college work, certain informa- 
tion pertaining to validity either would have 
been reported within the body of the manual 
itself or would have been cited in a set of refer- 
ences to various appropriate journal articles, 
bulletins, or reports. In terms of the interest 
that the Thurstones have exhibited for a fac- 
torial approach to the study of intelligence, it 
has been somewhat disconcerting, perhaps, to 
note from the intercorrelations between scores 
on the verbal and quantitative sections the lack 
of factorial purity of the subtests—a circum- 
stance that is apparent from an inspection of 
the nature of the items themselves, It would 
appear that a rather general measure of scho- 
lastic aptitude, or symbolic thinking, embracing 
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verbal comprehension, word fluency, general 
reasoning, and numerical facility, has been 
achieved that, with the probable exception of 


= the test in arithmetic, does not indicate specific 


attainment, or achievement, in high school 


, courses. 


Another characteristic of the test that is of 
concern to many, including the reviewer, has 
been the importance of speed of response to 
the realization of a high score. Since speed is 
such a decisive factor in the examination, it 
would seem desirable that examinees be ad- 
vised somewhat more emphatically in the direc- 
tions regarding the importance of working as 
rapidly as possible, of not spending too much 
time on any one item, and of not diverting at- 
tention to checking or double checking their 
work as they progress through each subtest. In 
light of some informal and not too well con- 
trolled observations that the reviewer made a 
number of years ago involving the analysis of 
responses on answer sheets of several small 
groups of high school seniors (residing for the 
most part in neighborhoods of middle socio- 
economic level), it seemed that an increment 
of perhaps 25 per cent in working time on each 
test part would lead to the situation in which 
almost 90 per cent of the items in the two 
verbal sections would be attempted and per- 
haps 70 per cent of the items on the two quanti- 
tative parts would be tried. Of course, what is 


“needed is a series of empirical validation stud- 


ies in which not only mental set regarding speed 
of response is varied, but also different amounts 
of time are allowed for various parts of the 
examination. 

It is interesting to compare briefly some of 
the characteristics of ACE and SCAT. It 
would appear that the latter test tends to re- 
flect to a slightly greater extent the examinee’s 
educational development and classroom experi- 
ences rather than the more generalized aspects 
of scholastic aptitude found in ACE. Although 
it is reasonable to hypothesize that the approach 
followed in SCAT might lead to somewhat 
higher predictive validities, comparative stud- 
ies, which undoubtedly are forthcoming, are 
needed. In taking both tests, the reviewer noted 
that for SCAT, as compared with ACE, the 
significance of the speed factor was less (but 
still present); that the directions, content of 
the items, and layout appeared less threatening ; 
and that the items were less difficult and more 
closely related to one's everyday reading and 


learning experiences. There is no doubt that 
the manual for SCAT is decidedly easier to in- 
terpret and that the normative procedures— 
especially in view of the introduction of con- 
fidence intervals—are much more meaningful 
than those reported for the ACE forms. In 
addition, tables are available for equating ACE 
scores to those of SCAT. Moreover, an excel- 
lent Technical Report containing detailed in- 
formation upon reliability, validity, equating 
procedures, and normative data is available and 
will be augmented from time to time. 

In summary, it may be said that the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Students is a satis- 
factorily reliable instrument for which consid- 
erable normative information is available. How- 
ever, the lack of validity data and the element 
of undue speed required for attainment of a 
high score pose reservations concerning its use. 
In view of the existence of other competitive 
instruments such as SCAT, for which consid- 
erable data upon reliability, validity, norms, and 
equating procedures are already available and 
for which an excellent manual replete with in- 
terpretative data exists, it seems only a matter 
of a few years before the ACE series will cease 
to be used. 


For a review by Carl I. Hovland of an earlier 
edition, see 3:218; for a review by A. H. 
Turney, see 40:1378; for a review by V. A. C. 
Henmon, see 38:1038. 
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a) [HAND scoRING EDITION.] 1947-48; Form AH 
(’47) ; $2.35 per 20 answer pads. 
b) [MACHINE SCORING EDITION.] 1947-48; IBM; Form 
AM (47) ; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets; $1 per set 
of scoring stencils. 
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X*The Business Test. Clerical workers; 1952-56; 
Form A ['52]; mimeographed manual ['56]; no data 
on reliability; no norms; $2.50 per 25 tests; 35é per 
specimen set; postage extra; 10(15) or (10-25) min- 
utes; Edward N. Hay; Aptitude Test Service. * 
Lours C. Nanassy, Professor of Business Ed- 
ucation, Montclair State College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

This is a verbal test of mental ability or 
quickness of learning, with the emphasis placed 
on perceiving relationships and solving prob- 
lems. It consists of 35 items, mostly multiple 
choice, of a nonquantitative, nonmathematical 
nature, using a simple vocabulary; it may be 
used as either an untimed or a timed test, 

According to the manual, the test was de- 
signed to overcome the disadvantage of some 
similar tests which, by reason of having many 
difficult words, penalize good workers, par- 
ticularly foremen, whose education may not be 
high. Also according to the manual, a high pro- 
portion of clerical jobs require no particular 
vocabulary, so the test is also suitable for use 
in the selection of clerical employees, 

Clear and concise directions are given for 
administering and scoring the test. It requires 


only a short period of time to take—10 to 25 
minutes at the most. The test papers may be 
collected at the end of the 10 minutes; or, as an 
alternate procedure, at the end of 10 minutes 
the applicant may draw a line under the last 
item completed and then continue working un- 
til all items are completed. If only one score is 
desired, the 10-minute score is claimed to be 
sufficient. 

For validation of the test, 67 clerical super- 
visors and 98 operating foremen of seven gas 
companies were tested. On the basis of the re- 
sults, it was concluded that even if a company 
used no other tests to assist in determining who 
should be promoted from the ranks into the 
management organization, this short test, easy 
to obtain and easy to use, could make a signifi- 
cant contribution. 

Perhaps the title Business Test is a mis- 
nomer. The items have little relationship to bus- 
iness situations and processes. In effect, the 
test is a simple intelligence test, with possible 
usefulness in evaluating people in numerous 
lines of work. 


James H. Ricxs, Jr., Assistant Director, Test 
Division, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, New York. 

When a test reaches the age of 6 years (as 
indicated by its copyright date) with neither 
reliability data nor anything approaching ade- 
quate norms in its manual, it can claim the 
serious attention of reviewers and prospective 
users only if some important, even though still 
hypothetical, virtue distinguishes it from its 
competitors. The distinctions which this test 
appears to possess are few and the evidence 
for them is scant. Three specific differences 
from "the typical intelligence test" are cited in 
the manual : 

a) "There are no quantitative or mathe- 
matical items." This is true, but verbal mental 
ability scores uncontaminated by quantitative 
material may be obtained in short times from 
Such tests as the Short Employment Tests and 
the Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness. 

b) "It does not require an extensive vocab- 
ulary." Probably true, so far as inspection in- 
dicates, but not supported by reference to any 
evidence such as the Thorndike-Lorge fre- 
quency counts. The statement is equally ap- 
plicable to the verbal score on the Wesman 
Personnel Classification Test. And neither ar- 
gument nor evidence is adduced in support of 


A- 
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the idea that verbal intelligence is better meas- 
ured for employment purposes by analogies 
and other "reasoning" items than by a straight 
vocabulary test. 

c) "It is designed to be used either as an 
untimed or a timed test." This statement is no 
less true of the Wonderlic Personnel Test, but 
its implications deserve further examination. 
It is not stated what elements of design qualify 
a test to be used on both a timed and an un- 
timed basis. Presumably the difficulty range of 
the items is relevant to its use without time 
limit, but no information on item difficulties is 
provided. 

Operationally, such a statement as the third 
one must mean that a score obtained within a 
time limit or a score obtained with unlimited 
time may be used. Actually, the manual sug- 
gests recording three scores, viz., the total time 
required, the number right in 10 minutes, and 
the total number of items answered correctly. 
In one of the validation studies, the score used 
is the sum of the second and third of these, 
equivalent to twice the number of points 
earned in 10 minutes plus the number earned 
after that limit (neither rationale nor data are 
offered in defense of this procedure). And in 
the recommended “Selection Scores” table of- 
fered in lieu of norms, there is no indication 
as to which of the four types of score was used ! 

In support of the test's usefulness, the in- 
formation obtained from the manual plus two 
letters to the publisher consists of a correlation 
coefficient of .80 with the Wonderlic Personnel 
Test and a report indicating that supervisors 
rated “Best” by their superiors average higher 
than those rated “Middle” who in turn average 
higher than those rated “Poorest.” No indi- 
cations of the overlap among the groups nor of 
the significance of the differences are provided. 

The manual observes that “some of the well 
known tests are familiar to applicants because 
they are so widely used.” The Business Test 
may well continue to enjoy its advantage on 
this count. 

[312] 
*California Analogies and Reasoning Test. Grades 
10-13; 1958; IBM; Forms A, B; $4.20 per 35 tests; 
separate answer sheets may be used; 5¢ per IBM an- 
swer sheet; 20¢ per set of hand and machine scoring 
stencils; postage extra; 50€ per specimen set, postpaid ; 


40(50) minutes; Claude Mitchell; California Test Bu- 
reau. * 
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*California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. 
Grades kgn-1, 1-3, 4-8, 7-0, 9-13, 10-16 and adults; 


1938-57; 7 scores: spatial relationships, logical reason 
ing, numerical reasoning, verbal concepts, language, 
nonlanguage, total; IBM for grades 4 and over; 1957 
S-Form ('57) ; 6 levels; manual (57) for each level; 
supplement [’50] ; technical report ('57) ; $3.15 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used in grades 4 
and over; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet; 7¢ per Scoreze 
answer sheet; 20¢ per hand scoring stencil; 40¢ per > 
machine scoring stencil; postage extra; 50¢ per speci- 
men set of any one level, postpaid; Elizabeth T. Sul- 
livan (except e), Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. 
Tiegs; California Test Bureau. * 
a) PRE-PRIMARY. Grades kgn-1; S-Form ('57); (29- 
40) minutes. 
b) primary. Grades 1-3; S-Form ('57) ; (42-55) min- 
utes. 

C) ELEMENTARY. Grades 4-8; S-Form ('57); 47- 
49(60) minutes. 
d) JUNIOR HIGH. Grades 7-9; S-Form ('57); 51- 
52(65) minutes. 
v) SECONDARY. Grades 9-13; S-Form A (57); 52- 
53(65) minutes. 
f) apvancep. Grades 10-16 and adults; S-Form ('57) ; 
52-53(65) minutes. 
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Cyr Burt, Emeritus Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of London, London, England. 

This is an abridgement of the earlier Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, and is de- 
scribed as “an instrument for appraising men- 
tal development or mental capacity.” The whole 
scale comprises six booklets of increasing diffi- 
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culty designed to cover the entire range of 
school grades from the preprimary to the adult 
level. Each booklet contains seven subtests 
which sample four main areas of mental activ- 
ity (termed “mental factors”): spatial rela- 
tions, logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, 
and verbal concepts. 

The results obtained are intended to serve 
both normative and analytical purposes. The 
norms are given in terms of mental ages and 
IQ's; the analysis is effected by means of in- 
dividual profiles, constructed graphically, which 
provide mental ages and IQ's for the four 
"factors" and for the language and nonlan- 
guage sections of the test. In general, both the 
items and the format of the new 1957 edition 
remain much as before. But the content of the 
various subtests has been checked and revised, 
the norms have been evaluated afresh, and ad- 
ditional data on reliability and validity have 
been incorporated in the manuals (which now 
extend to 28 or 32 pages). 

The items selected for the several levels and 
the resulting norms have been carefully articu- 
lated, in the hope that the IQ's both for the 
test as a whole and for the language and non- 
language components will prove comparable 
when the pupil passes from the more elemen- 
tary stages to the later levels. To check the 
articulation, correlations (analogous to relia- 
bility coefficients based on “parallel forms") 
have been computed by applying tests for adja- 
cent levels to the same groups. 

The variety of content and the high propor- 
tion of nonverbal problems even at the upper 
levels are commendable features. The direc- 
tions for administering and scoring the tests 
are lucid and complete. The material presented 
(pictures, diagrams, and reading matter) is, on 
the whole, clearly printed, though the type size 
is rather small in the booklet for the youngest 
children. On the other hand, the discussions of 
methods to be used for calculating the various 
IQ's and for constructing the individual pro- 
files seem needlessly long and overelaborate. 
An examiner who requires a detailed explana- 
tion of the meaning of “IQ” would scarcely be 
prepared to follow the detailed steps for con- 
verting the raw test data into a profile with 16 
linear scales. Most teachers would probably 
prefer a short practical manual giving essential 
instructions for administering the particular 
test they intended to use and a Separate intro- 
ductory pamphlet explaining the theoretical 


basis of the whole series and summarizing the 
evidence for the reliability and validity of the 
different levels. This would avoid much of the 
repetition in the present manuals. 

In the original form, the conceptual frame- 
work for the California Test of Mental Matur- 
ity was that of the Stanford-Binet scale. The 
fuller version has been in use for over 20 years. 
The experience and the mass of data thus ac- 
cumulated have been freely utilized in progres- 
sively improving the shortened series. The out- 
come is one of the best sets of group tests at 
present available. The reliability has been as- 
sessed by various methods. With the Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21: the reliability of the 
total scores varies between .87 and .89 at most 
grade levels, but at the secondary stage (as one 
might expect) it is appreciably higher. The 
validity coefficients consist of observed and 
corrected correlations with the Stanford-Binet 
and WISC, and with group intelligence tests. 
They vary far more widely, averaging about 
.75- But correlations of this nature are not very 
informative. 

The intercorrelations between the measure- 
ments for the four “mental factors” are posi- 
tive at every stage, and usually range from .30 
to .60 (without correction for selection), ex 
cept for those between “spatial relationshig 
and "verbal concepts," which are far lower. 
Evidently a general cognitive factor dominates 
the picture. This supports the authors’ claim 
that the test, taken as a whole, provides an ex- 
cellent instrument for assessing general “ca- 
pacity.” But to state that it also measures “de- 
velopment” and to designate it as a test of 
“maturity” seems tantamount to adopting two 
alternative interpretations of "intelligence" 
which are not altogether consistent. Certainly 
there is very little evidence for claiming that it 
may likewise be used to measure distinct men- 
tal processes. 

To begin with, the mere fact that similar 
types of tests are repeated stage after stage does 
not guarantee that the same special aptitudes 
are being assessed throughout the child's school 
life or that these particular types of tests really 
depend on the same mental factors or functions 
at different ages. At the preprimary stage the 
tests yielding the highest reliability (.66) are 
the subtests for spatial relationships; at the 
secondary stage they are the subtests for verbal 
concepts (.92). Such a result, together with 
what is already known about the progressive 
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differentiation of mental capacities, seems 
merely to imply that for the younger ages the 
best measures of general capacity are to be ob- 
tained with nonverbal material and for the 
older with verbal problems. Specialization is 
usually a relatively late phenomenon; and even 
with older children the chief value of nonverbal 
tests is to counteract any special disabilities that 
might otherwise impair the value of the test as 
a whole. 

In any case, two or three subtests, lasting in 
all for only 7 to 15 minutes, would scarcely suf- 
fice to yield a reliable and valid assessment for 
the so-called special “factors.” Indeed, the re- 
liability coefficients recorded for the separate 
assessments are nearly all fairly low (.50 to 
.75, but higher for the secondary group); 
much of this must really be reliability as meas- 
ures of general capacity. Moreover, little or 
nothing is actually known as to how these par- 
ticular “factors” would affect different types of 
school work. No doubt, in a few exceptional 
cases, especially at the later stages, the con- 
struction of a differential profile for some par- 
ticular pupil will prove informative. But, from 
the practical standpoint of the teacher, the 
names given to the factors and the detailed 
instructions for their measurement in terms 
of separate mental ages or IQ's might encour- 
age him to fancy that he can extract far more 
information out of the test results than is actu- 
ally the case. These minor criticisms, however, 
in no way affect the general merits of the test 
as a whole. 


For reviews of the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity and its adaptations, see 4:282, 
3:223, 40:1384, and 38:1042. 
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*California Test of Mental Maturity, 1957 Edi- 
tion. Grades kgn-1, 1-3, 4-8, 7-0, 9-13, 10-16 and 
adults; 1936-57; 8 scores: memory, spatial relation- 
ships, logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, verbal 
concepts, language, nonlanguage, total; IBM for 
grades 4 and over; 1 form ('57); 6 levels; manual 
(57) for each level; supplement ['50]; technical re- 
port (57) ; $5.25 per 35 tests; separate answer sheets 
may be used in grades 4 and over; 4é per IBM answer 
sheet; 7¢ per Scoreze answer sheet; 406 per set of 
hand scoring stencils; 60€ per set of machine scoring 
stencils ; postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 
Pre-Primary: 48(70) minutes; Primary: 67(90) 
minutes; Elementary: 84-88(110) minutes; Junior 
High School: 88-90(115) minutes; Secondary: 9o- 
(115) minutes; Advanced: 90-92(115) minutes; Eliz- 
abeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. 
Tiegs; California Test Bureau. * 
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The 1957 edition of this group test of in- 
telligence is an improved version of earlier edi- 
tions, but it is unchanged in respect to under- 
lying structure and basic psychological ration- 
ale, “The major effort of this revision,” state 
the manuals, “has been devoted to a re-evalua- 
tion'and improvement of the norms, with spe- 
cial attention given to the articulation of suc- 
cessive levels,” 

As in all previous editions, the types of sub- 
tests included at all age levels are based upon 
the original psychological analysis, by one of 
the test’s authors, of the operations involved 
in the Stanford-Binet scale. It is to be noted 
that this was not a factorial analysis; yet the 
derived “mental factors” are strikingly similar 
to the statistically derived factors utilized in 
the tests of “primary mental abilities” which 
followed some years later, 

Technically, there is much to recommend this 
sequence of scales. The authors provide a con- 
siderable amount of useful data in the manuals. 
The standardization population appears to be 
quite satisfactory as to numbers (25,000 origi- 
nally, “checked against 100,000 additional 
cases”), geographic distribution, and stratifica- 
tion. At each level, tables are given showing 
percentage contribution of variance to lan- 
guage, nonlanguage, and total scores of each 
“mental factor” (memory, spatial relations, 
logical reasoning, numerical Teasoning, and 
verbal concepts). From these tables the quali- 
fied user may draw his own inferences and bet- 
ter interpret individual test profiles. The data 


on reliability are as complete and as satisfac- 


1Surrivay, ELIZABETH T. “Psychographic Ri i 
9f Results of the Stanford Revision of the Binet Sires Ronin 


Delinquency 101284-5 Ja ‘26. 


tory as those generally found with the sounder 
tests—high coefficients for total score and for 
the two major divisions, language and non- 
language, and moderate to high coefficients for 
individual subtests. Anyone planning to use 
these scales should examine the reliability tables 
since the coefficients are not uniform for all 
age and grade levels. Still another type of re 
liability study, presented in place of alternate 
forms data, is given in a discussion of “articu- 
lation.” The procedure here was to test “one 
and two school grades below and one and two 
grades above the recommended grade levels 
for the various tests. The equivalent Language 
and Non-Language raw scores for the level of 
the test being articulated were then computed 
for each consecutive Language and Non-Lan- 
guage raw score of the test level being used 
within its recommended range. The design of 
these studies specified that the raw scores coin- 
cide, test for test, within one standard error of 
measurement on either test.” No data are pre- 
sented to show the actual approximation to co 
incidence obtained, though we may assume, 
presumably, that the stated criterion of corre- 
spondence was satisfied. 

Intercorrelations among subtests are given 
at each level. These range from very low (e.g., 
between spatial relationships and verbal con- 
cepts) to moderately high (e.g., between mem- 
ory and verbal concepts), thus indicating vari- 
ous degrees of communality and independence 
of mental operations being tested by the sev- 
eral parts. 

Instructions for administering and. scoring 
are clear. Tables for converting scores into per- 
centile ranks, mental ages, and estimated grade 
equivalents are quite satisfactory. The profiles 
are well designed. 

The manuals state that these tests yield a 
"normal distribution of intelligence quotients, 
With a mean of roo and a standard deviation 
of 16 for the unselected general population." 
However, the "Summary of Investigations 
Number Three" provides tables of median 
IO's and standard deviations for grade levels, 
but not for age lévels. Nor do the manuals or 
the "Summary" state explicitly the method 
used in deriving the mean (or median) of roo 
IQ and the SD of 16. By experimental testing 
of the standardization population and item 
analysis? By the deviation IO technique? In 
the "Summary" there is a suggestion, however, 
that the latter method was employed. 
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The major criticism of the technical informa- 
tion available for these scales has to do with 
data on their validity. The “Summary” lists 
five criteria. 

a) Intercorrelations with other intelligence 
tests, both group and individual. On the whole, 
the coefficients resulting from these validating 
studies, which were carried out by investigators 
other than the authors of the scales, are satis- 
factory or even high, especially in the case of 
the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler scales. 
But these tables of intercorrelations and their 
explications do not always provide essential 
statistical data such as probable (or standard) 
errors of the coefficients, number of subjects 
used, range of ages and of grades, and range 
of ability. But the “Summary” does include a 
bibliography which provides the sources from 
which the intercorrelations were obtained. 

b) Correlations with achievement tests. 
These coefficients compare very favorably with 
those obtained with other tests, but here again 
some essential indices are lacking, much as in 
(a) above. Where grade levels are given, they 
are, for the most part, 7 and higher. Since these 
scales are intended for use beginning in the 
kindergarten, and primarily for educational 
guidance and placement, it is highly desirable 
to have data on reliability and validity (espe- 
cially in terms of school achievement and pre- 
diction) separately at every age and grade level. 

c) Intercorrelations among parts of the test 
itself. These have already been commented on 
above. 

d) Distinguishing between “different kinds 
of mental maturity.” This criterion has been 
studied in terms of intercorrelations between 
language and nonlanguage sections of the 
scales. The correlations are in the neighbor- 
hood of .5 and .6, indicating that these two 
principal sections are measuring abilities which 
are markedly similar in some respects but, at 
the same time, different in others. This cri- 
terion has also been studied in terms of correla- 
tions with arithmetic and reading achievement 
test results. As would be expected, the language 
sections correlate much higher (.50-.82) than 
do the nonlanguage sections (.26-.36). 

e) Factor analytic evaluation. A table of 
factor loadings, based on the Thurstone cen- 
troid method and expressed in terms of per- 
centages, indicates that the language factors, 
from preprimary through the advanced level, 
contribute from about 37 to 48 per cent of total 


common factor variance, while the nonlanguage 
factors contribute from about 53 to 62 per cent. 

On the whole, these 1957 scales provide 
fuller and more significant standardization and 
evaluative data than did their predecessors; 
hence, they are more valuable than the earlier 
editions. But more data on them are needed to 
demonstrate the extent to which they are valid 
in educational selection, prediction, and guid- 
ance at each of the several age and grade levels. 
Data are needed, also, regarding validity and 
reliability of the tests when used with groups 
of individuals at each of the several levels 
of ability—that is, with the mentally deficient, 
the slow, the average, the superior, and the 
gifted. It has long been known that a test does 
not necessarily yield equally sound results at 
all levels along the scale of mental ability. When 
these additional data are supplied, the value of 
these scales will be enhanced. 


Joun E. MirnorraNp, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, and Chief, Evaluation and Exami- 
nations Division, Bureau of Psychological 
Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The physical and practical aspects of this 
test are particularly appealing. The booklets 
seem to be sturdy enough to withstand repeated 
use, almost all the pictures are clear, and the 
general format is conducive to accurate follow- 
ing of directions by testees. Directions for ad- 
ministering are well written and easy for the 
tester to follow, scoring is simple for any of 
the three methods of registering answers, and 
provisions for collating results and recording 
normative equivalents are well organized. For 
handy filing, the back page of the test booklet 
or answer sheet contains a profile of subscores 
as well as the record of all raw scores and pupil 
information data. 

The various levels of the tests were articu- 
lated in standardization by giving two tests to 
each school grade. One was the regular test for 
that grade, the other, the test for the level im- 
mediately below or above. The results of this 
procedure were taken account of in the norm- 
ing so that IO's and mental ages for successive 
levels would be comparable. 

Another basis for comparability was pro- 
duced by adjusting the norms to obtain a nor- 
mal distribution of IQ's with a standard devia- 
tion of 16 at each level. Thus, a person who 
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maintains the same relative position in the 
group will have a constant IQ. 

The manuals give reliability coefficients and 
standard errors of measurement for certain 
single grades as well as for certain grade ranges 
for each of the six levels of the test. Three dif- 
ferent methods of estimating reliability were 
used at various places: the split-half correla- 
tion, stepped up by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula; Kuder-Richardson formula 21; and the 
Rulon split-half formula. All these are equiva- 
lence estimates and tend to be spuriously high 
if the test is speeded. The subtests are in fact 
timed, but the authors assert in the directions 
for administration that the test is a power test 
and that the time limis are “ample for exam- 
inees to reach the effective limits of their abili- 
ties.” No data on the degree of speededness 
are presented in the manuals, and we can only 
hope that speededness has not seriously inflated 
the reliabilities, 

For the total score, the single grade reliabili- 
ties for grades 1, 2, 5, 8, 12, and college fresh- 
men are all above .go. For the language score, 
based on four subscores, these single grade 
reliabilities range from .80 to .95, with a 
median of .89; for the nonlanguage score, 
based on seven or eight subscores, the range 
is .83 to .96, median. 9r. The five subscores 
(memory, spatial relationships, logical reason- 
ing, numerical reasoning, and verbal concepts), 
perseveratingly called “factors” by the authors, 
have reliabilities ranging from .55 to .92; 10 
of the 30 are below .80. We are probably safe 
in saying that the language, nonlanguage, and 
total scores are sufficiently reliable for describ- 
ing individual pupils; the subscores generally 
are not. 

The manuals state that the original Cali- 
fornia Tests of Mental Maturity were designed 
to correlate with the Stanford-Binet, Herein, it 
is said, lies one of the chief claims for validity. 
One study is cited in which this correlation is 
-88, and the claim is made that several other 
studies have yielded even higher values. Cor- 
relations with a number of other intelligence 
tests are also reported. 

The manuals do not report data on the rela- 
tion between the CTMM and school achieve- 
ment. This is rather odd, since the WXYZ 
series of the California Achievement Tests is 
supposed to have been anchored to the CTMM. 
Some correlations of an earlier edition of the 
test with school grades and with previous forms 


of the California Achievement Tests are, how- 
ever, reported in a 1956 publication (67). 
These are in the usual ranges, .50 to .70, with 
an occasional higher one. The language, non- 
language, and total scores of the CTMM seem, 
then, to exhibit satisfactory validities against 
intelligence and achievement measures. 

For more than 20 years, reviewers in this 
Yearbook and elsewhere have criticized the 
authors of the CTMM for using the term “fac- 
tors” for scores derived from tests whose de- 
velopment was not based on factor analyses. 
The authors have shown no disposition to dis- 
continue the practice, possibly because they may 
have some claim to chronological priority in the 
use of the word. It is nonetheless unfortunate 
that the confusion continues. In the present 
series of manuals, explanations are given that 
the factors about which the CTMM were built 
are “logical constructs based on assumptions 
about higher mental processes, e.g., numerical 
reasoning, rather than the mathematical factors 
of a factor analytic method.” It is further as- 
serted that, although the entire series has been 
submitted to numerous factor analyses, “the 
mathematical factors have not proved as mean- 
ingful nor as practically useful as the original 
logical constructs, the ‘mental factors." Con- 
crete evidence is, however, lacking as to the 
meaning and practical usefulness of the “fac- 
tors.” Opinions are given, it is true, as to the 
importance of certain “factors” in certain areas 
of endeavor, but no factual information is pre- 
sented for the use of the subscores. Neverthe- 
less, throughout the manuals the impression is 
left that the unique and most valuable feature 
of the test is the availability of a profile of 
“factor” scores. The only validation of the 
“factors” appears in the manual for the junior 
high level and consists of a table of correla- 
tions between CTMM subscores and appropri- 
ate scores on the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Fac- 
tor Tests and on the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities. For example, intercorrelations be- 
tween CTMM and PMA subscores are as fol- 
lows (the second figure in each case is the co- 
efficient corrected for Tange and attenuation) : 
Verbal Concepts and PMA Verbal Meaning, 
-69 (.89) ; Verbal Concepts and PMA Word- 
Fluency, .33 (.47) ; Spatial Relationships and 
PMA Space, .32 (.77) ; Logical Reasoning and 
PMA Reasoning, .46 (.92) ; Numerical Rea- 
soning and PMA Number, -27 (.51). These 
data may be used either to support the con- 
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struct validity of the CTMM “factors” or to 
attack the authors’ position that the CTMM 
"factors" are more meaningful than factor- 
analytic ones. 

'There does seem to be sufficient research 
available to warrant the use of separate lan- 
guage and nonlanguage scores from the test. 

To summarize, the test is an excellent and 
usable test of general intelligence and has real 
value for comparing an individual's verbal and 
nonverbal abilities. However, as long as the 
authors persist in emphasizing the use of the 
"factor" scores in the face of lack of research 
evidence, the use of the CTMM by classroom 
teachers should be discouraged unless they are 
sophisticated enough not to be taken in by the 
"Diagnostic Profile" or are supervised by some- 
one who is. 


See 4:282 (1 excerpt); for a review by 
Henry E. Garrett of an earlier edition, see 3:22 
(2 excerpts) ; for reviews by Raymond B. Cat- 
tell and F. Kuhlmann, see 40:1384 (1 excerpt) ; 
for reviews by W. D. Commins, Rudolph Pint- 
ner, and Arthur E. Traxler, see 38:1042. 


[315] 
Cattell Intelligence Tests. Mental ages 4-8, 8-11, 
11-15, 15 and over; 1930-52; 4 levels; no data on reli- 
ability and validity; Scales 1-3: manual, third edition 
(52) ; 10s. per 25 tests; 6d. per single copy; 7s. 6d. 
per complete specimen set; postage extra; R. B. Cat- 
tell; George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 
@) SCALE O (DARTINGTON SCALE). Mental ages 4-8; 
1933; identical with Scale 1 of IPAT Culture Free In- 
telligence Test; individual; 1 form; 63s. 6d. per set of 
50 tests, cards, and manual; (45) minutes. 
b) SCALE I (NON-VERBAL), NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
Ages 8-11; 1930-52; Forms A, B (35) ; (45) minutes. 
€) SCALE 2, NEW EDITION, REVISED. Mental ages 11-15; 
1930-35; Forms A, B (35) ; (90) minutes. 
d) sCALE 3, NEW EDITION, REVISED. Mental ages 15 and 
over; 1930-35; Forms A ('35), B (730); (90) min- 
utes. 
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I. MACFARLANE SMITH, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, University of Durham, Newcastle, Eng- 
land. 

This series of intelligence tests was first pub- 
lished in 1930. There were originally three 
scales, Scale 1 for mental ages 8-11, Scale 2 
for mental ages 11-15, and Scale 3 for mental 
ages 15 and over. Scale O for mental ages 4-8, 
an individual test, was published in 1933 as the 
Dartington Scale. 

The Dartington Scale has not been revised. 
It consists of eight subtests, totaling 96 pass or 
fail items—Substitution (pictorial), Line’s Test, 
Mazes, Selecting Named Objects, Following 
Directions, Wrong Pictures, Riddles, and Simi- 
larities (pictorial and diagrammatic). The con- 
tent is reasonably appropriate for young chil- 
dren, being varied, interesting, and attractive 
and not overweighted with verbal or scholastic 
material. But the standardization is scarcely 
adequate, the norms being based on the scores 
of only 117 children, of which 20 was the larg- 
est group for any year. The sample was of ap- 
proximately average ability according to the 
Binet and other scales. 

Scales 1, 2, and 3, which are group tests, 
were revised in 1935. Considerable alterations 
were made as a result of the experience gained 
in the intervening five years. Preliminary prac- 
tice sheets were introduced. These are probably 
of value as “shock-absorbers,” but since the 
time allowed for practice is only 5 minutes, the 
sheets are scarcely sufficient to counteract the 
effects of differences in test sophistication, 
which is one of the reasons given for providing 
practice tests. Scale 1 was made entirely non- 
verbal, replacing the previous Scale r which 
was predominantly verbal. Though somewhat 
more difficult to administer, this test is now 
much fairer to children coming from widely 
differing educational environments. In Scales 2 
and 3 various items were improved and time 
allowances were revised. Thus, in Scale 3 two 
subtests were shortened by 1 minute, and one 
subtest by 2 minutes. 

The new scales have been extensively stand- 
ardized, Scale 1 on more than 6,000 children, 
Scale 2 on 7,500 children, and Scale 3 on more 
than 3,000 adults. Each scale is available in 
two forms, parallel in construction and equal 
in difficulty, The manual contains very adequate 
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tables of norms, but no data on reliability or 
validity. It also contains a statement of the 
aims and guiding principles which were fol- 
lowed in constructing the tests. One of these 
was to diminish the effects of verbal facility as 
far as was compatible with the retention of 
high g saturation. Yet, in spite of this declared 
aim, the tests for the two upper scales are 
almost entirely verbal in form. Of the possible 
marks for Scales 2 and 3, totaling 151 in each, 
only 8 are for nonverbal items. Hence, both 
these scales give a very great advantage to sub- 
jects possessing high verbal ability. It would 
seem very desirable to alter the title of the tests 
for Scales 2 and 3 to “verbal intelligence test” 
or simply “verbal test.” This is all the more 
necessary since the manual contains a section 
headed “The Meaning of the Results” which is 
misleading when applied to Scales 2 and 3. The 
section includes a quotation from Spearman in 
which the meaning of general ability or g is 
explained. Cattell then writes, “The above dis- 
cussion helps us more clearly to interpret the 
results of the tests. They measure this pure 
general ability.” If the tests for Scales 2 and 3 
were called verbal tests, there would be less 
likelihood of the scores being interpreted as 
measures of general ability or g. Also, there is 
much to be said for following Spearman's lead 
and dropping the term “intelligence” altogether 
from the titles of all tests of ability. This policy 
was adopted in 1950 by the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, and more recently by Moray House. 

Apart from stating that the items were ar- 
ranged in order of increasing difficulty, the 
manual provides no information about the 
methods of test construction or item analysis 
employed. A recent paper by R. T. Green 1 sug- 
gests that the methods of item analysis and 
selection have not been entirely satisfactory, 
According to Green: 


An item analysis of a well-established intelligence test 
[Cattell IIIA] using data provided by highly intel- 
ligent subjects shows that not only are some items poor 
indicators of intelligence as measured by the test as a 
whole, but that other items are good indicators of lack 
of intelligence, It is suggested that this defect...is in- 
herent in the original selection of the officially correct 
items on subjective a priori grounds. 


No doubt this criticism could be made o£ many 
other widely used intelligence tests, constructed 
about or before 1930. 


1 Green, R, T. “An Item Analysis of the Catt ll TITA In- 
deligence Scale." Abstract. B Brit Psychol Sater V My 
58. 


Cattell must be commended for having pro- 
vided a wide range of test material covering 
mental ages from 4 upwards, and for having 
secured very adequate standardization data for 
his Scales 1, 2, and 3. The tests have been very 
widely used and the main criticism,? voiced 
from time to time, that the IO's have not been 
comparable with those obtained from other 
tests, has been due to the fact that the standard 
deviation of the IO's has been in the region of 
25. Cattell has consistently maintained that this 
high standard deviation is the correct one. It 
is a matter for regret that psychologists have 
not been able to agree on this matter since so 
many British users of tests have now become 
accustomed to the lower standard deviation of 
15 employed by N.F.E.R. and Moray House. 


For a review by Godfrey H. Thomson, see 
40:1386. 
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Chicago Non-Verbal Examination. Ages 6 and 
over; 1936-47; administered orally or in pantomime ; 
1 form (’36) ; $3.50 per 25 tests; $1.20 per set of m 
ual ['47] and scoring keys; $1.25 per specimen set 
postpaid; 25(40-50) minutes; Andrew W. Brown, 
Seymour P. Stein, and Perry L. Rohrer; Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, * 
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RatercH M. DRAKE, Professor of Psychology, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

This test was designed to minimize the Eng- 
lish language factor in testing children from 


2 This point has been very fully discussed by Godfrey H. 
Thomson in The 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook. Ji 
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age 6 through the adult level. It is not a culture 
free test in which most environmental influ- 
ences have been eliminated. On the contrary, 
it is very much culture bound and would be 
inappropriate in cultures dissimilar to ours. 
Even in the United States not all of the picto- 
rial objects would be equally familiar to chil- 
dren in different parts of the country and some 
pictures are now out of date. A more serious 
feattire is that many of the pictures are so small 
and vaguely drawn that the picture object or 
meaning is difficult to determine. 

The test has been standardized with both 
verbal and pantomime directions. The stand- 
ardization group numbered 3,778 with verbal 
directions and 2,260 with pantomime directions, 
respectable numbers for tests constructed in 
1936. Although the sample was all from. Chi- 
cago or nearby schools, reasonable attention 
was given to representativeness ; in this respect, 
the test should be equal to most other general 
ability tests. 

The reliability of .89 (split-half, corrected) 
reported for a group of 334 children aged 8 
to 13 inclusive seems to be spuriously high, con- 
sidering that the test correlates above .70 with 
age for a group with a similar age range. Since 
it is a point scale attempting to cover an ex- 
tremely wide age range, most of the items are 
either too easy or too difficult for the average 
testee, a factor which in effect reduces the 
length of the test and therefore its reliability. 
Validity data show correlations of from .51 
with mental ages on the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test with chronological age con- 
stant, to .67 with IO's on the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability with an 
age range from 8 to 15 years. With age par- 
tialled out, this would probably be reduced to 
about .50. Correlations with the Stanford-Binet 
are not reported, although data from at least 
two groups were available showing average 
1Q’s from the two tests to be almost identical. 
Although the averages were almost the same, 
there was an average difference in individual 
scores of 9.0 in one group and 7.3 in the other. 

Since SD’s for ages 6 to adult vary from 
17.6 to 22.2, compared to 12.5 to 19 for the 
Stanford-Binet, there is a general tendency for 
the Chicago IQ equivalents (reported as stand- 
ard scores in the manual) to run higher for 
scores above the mean and lower for scores 
below the mean. The farther the score is from 
the mean the greater is this tendency. There- 


fore, IQ's obtained from either test would have 
to vary considerably from those obtained from 
the other. A similar variability would occur if 
the same child were to be retested several times 
at different ages. Likewise, the IQ’s (standard 
scores) from the test given with verbal direc- 
tions are not directly comparable to scores re- 
sulting from the use of pantomime directions, 
SD's at various ages averaging almost 3 points 
higher under the latter procedure. On the av- 
erage, there is about a 7-months' difference be- 
tween MA’s derived from the same raw score 
under the two types of directions. The separate 
standardization takes care of some of this 
variability, but not all. The test was never given 
to the same group under both types of direc- 
tions and no direct comparison of scores is 
therefore possible. If the test with pantomime 
directions is to be used for testing the deaf and 
for non-English speaking children, which is re- 
ported as its main function, this rather large 
nonequivalence either to the verbal directions 
form or to the Stanford-Binet or any other test 
could be a serious disadvantage. Other tests 
also suffer from this same variability, of course, 
which is a common source of error in interpret- 
ing all converted IO's. 

Considering the demands made upon it (one 
test is expected to measure sensitively a com- 
plex ability like intelligence from age 6 to the 
adult level in 25 minutes of working time and 
8o test items, plus two substitution tests), the 
results are not too disappointing. Nonetheless, 
the test is in need of considerable restandardiz- 
ing, lengthening, and redrawing before it can 
be depended upon for individual diagnosis. 


For reviews by Robert G. Bernreuter, Myrtle 
Luneau Pignatelli, and S. D. Porteus, see 40: 


1387. 
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*Classification Test 40-A. Job applicants; 1957; 1 
form; preliminary mimeographed manual; no data on 
reliability; no norms; separate answer sheets must be 
used; PPA member agency: 10-49 tests, 54¢ each; 
others, 68¢ each; $2 per specimen set; postpaid; 50- 
(60) minutes; Public Personnel Association. * 
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*College Entrance Examination Board Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test. Candidates for college entrance; 
1926-58; for more complete information, see 599; 2 
scores: verbal, mathematical; IBM; 180(240) min- 
utes; program administered by Educational Testing 
Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. * 
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This test consists of five sections, each with 
a 30-minute time limit. The first three, contain- 
ing mixtures of completion items, opposites, 
analogies, and paragraph comprehension exer- 
cises, are scored together as a verbal subtest; 
the last two, designated as Arithmetic Reason- 
ing, although they include considerable algebra 
and elementary geometry, are scored as a math- 
ematical subtest. Standard scores are available 
separately for the two subtests. 

While a considerable number of applicants 
will not finish within the time allowed, the man- 
ual suggests that the test is essentially un- 
speeded because the items are arranged in order 
of difficulty. Several analyses indicate that the 
tests do appear for the most part to lack “speed- 


edness” since most of the items omitted seem 
to be beyond the level of the candidate. The 
two subscores are of adequate reliability to be 
used separately, the reported reliabilities being 
in the vicinity of .go. Standard errors of meas- 
urement are given for raw and scaled scores. 

A tremendous amount of normative and ana- 
lytical data regarding the test are published in 
the manuals. In addition, there are a very large 
number of validity studies for different schools 
with many different kinds of groups and cri- 
teria. The usual pattern of validities is found 
against course grades. Particular attention is 
given to the problem of test-retest effect and to 
the susceptibility of the test to “cram schools.” 
Studies indicate it is relatively “cram resistant.” 

The large amount of normative data avail- 
able in the manuals is probably the most valu- 
able aspect of the test. For example, the 1957 
Supplement to College Board Scores No. 2 con- 
tains 32 pages of norms for various types of 
candidates. Results are shown separately for 
public schools and independent schools, and for 
all schools, for preliminary and final candi- 
dates ; boys and girls; students in liberal arts, 
engineering, and other curricula; transfer stu- 
dents ; and college sophomores. 

The test is essentially a conventional, general 
abstract “intelligence” test at the bright adult 
level. This can probably be said with equal truth 
of any of its competitors. It does a very effec- 
tive job of estimating liberal arts scholarship 
potential and should be interpreted as just that 
and used accordingly in deciding on admission 
of a given applicant. The primary value of the 
test lies in the availability of annual forms, ade- 
quate security, and extremely voluminous nor- 
mative and analytical statistical data. 


For a review by Frederick B. Davis of earlier 
forms, see 4:285. 
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*College Placement Test. College entrants; 1957; 
3, scores: verbal, quantitative, total; IBM; Form 1 
[57] ; preliminary manual; $1 per student when scored 
by publisher; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
$9.80 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets; 50¢ 
per either hand or machine scoring stencil; 35¢ per 
manual; $1.50 per specimen set; postage extra; 180- 
(200) minutes; Science Research Associates.* 


Gustav J. FRoEnriCH, Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Institutional Research, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 

The College Placement Test is a power test 
of scholastic ability, designed to be adminis- 
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tered in one session of 3 hours or less. It is 
similar in form and content to a number of cur- 
rently available group intelligence tests for high 
school seniors and college freshmen. The test 
consists of 150 multiple choice items. The first 
half yields a verbal score; the last half, a quan- 
titative score. 

The verbal part is essentially a reading test 
consisting of 37 verbal relations items (syno- 
nyms, antonyms, analogies, sentence comple- 
tions) and 38 paragraph comprehension ques- 
tions based on reading passages from college 
social studies and biological sciences materials. 
The quantitative part of the test has 38 items 
involving the interpretation of various tables, 
graphs, figures and charts, and a 37-item high 
school mathematics reasoning test including 
algebra and geometry. 

CPT scores, when used in conjunction with 
the interpretative data given in the test manual, 
yield useful predictions of college success. 
Hence, this test is essentially a guidance instru- 
ment which can be helpful to both college ad- 
missions officers and high school counselors in 
advising those who have college aspirations. It 
is not a “placement” test in the sense that it 
would provide a direct basis for assignment to 
advanced courses or to noncredit remedial 
courses. 

The internal validity of the test is apparent. 
The content and language of the test items ap- 
pear to be consistent with college performance 
situations. Reading passages, tables, graphs, 
figures, and charts are such as one would ex- 
pect to find in college textbooks and references. 
The construction, analysis, and refinement of 
the test items were undertaken by three indi- 
viduals whose competence as test construction 
specialists is unquestioned. All of the items 
were pretested on appropriate experimental 
groups and were selected on the basis of their 
difficulty level and internal consistency. The 
items are presented in the test in approximate 
order of difficulty and are arranged in blocks 
of similar item types. 

The test shows a high positive correlation 
(r = .68, based on 590 cases) with the Army 
General Classification Test. The CPT has also 
demonstrated factorial validity, yielding meas- 
ures of three separate factors of intelligence— 
general, language (more appropriately called 
reading comprehension), and quantitative abil- 
ity. 

Research studies have shown the feasibility 


of establishing equivalencies between total raw 
scores on the CPT and standard scores on the 
AGCT; and similarly, with standard scores on 
the Selected Service College Qualification Test. 
These equivalencies, along with percentile 
norms, are shown in the manual. Tentative 
equivalencies between raw V and Q scores and 
standard V and M scores, respectively, on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College En- 
trance Examination Board program are also 
shown in the manual, but further confirmation 
studies are necessary before these part score 
equivalences can be accepted as having been 
established. 

From the percentile norms it can be inferred 
that the CPT has a great amount of “ceiling” 
(the goth percentile for college freshmen begins 
at a total raw score of 118, out of a possible 
150). As a matter of fact, as of the date of the 
manual, no perfect score had been recorded. 
On the other hand, the test probably has an in- 
adequate “floor” for some college groups. There 
are a number of instances of record where the 
total raw score has been found to be below 30, 
the “chance” score on a 150-item five choice 
test. 

It is the contention of its publishers, and 
rightly so, that the predictive validity of the 
CPT must be established for each different 
type of college and university—ideally for each 
institution separately, To this end the publish- 
ers have expressed a willingness to cooperate in 
such studies with any college or university in- 
terested to do so. To date, there have been only 
a limited number of such studies, but the re- 
sults warrant the statement that the predictive 
validity of the test is as good as, or better than, 
most other currently available single predictive 
indices of overall academic success in college. 

It has been shown that for Purdue Univer- 
sity the total score on the CPT correlates .57 
with freshman grade-point index, as compared 
with a correlation of .40 between high school 
rank and grade-point index. As a matter of 
fact, each one of the subtests was found to have 
a higher zero order correlation with grade- 
point index than the .40 found for high school 
rank. The Purdue study also showed that the 
test has a higher predictive validity than the 
Purdue Orientation Tests—a battery of three 
tests constructed especially for use on the Pur- 
due campus. 

Available studies of the reliability of CPT 
scores show total score reliabilities to be in the 
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low .go’s, V and Q score reliabilities in the 
middle .80’s, and coefficients for the four dif- 
ferent subtests ranging from the low .70's to 
the high .80’s. The verbal relations subtest 
(Items 1-28) consistently shows the lowest 
subtest reliability. Taking into account the fact 
that the population tested to obtain the above 
reliability coefficients is a relatively homogene- 
ous one, and also the fact that the inflationary 
effect of speed is entirely eliminated, it appears 
that adequate reliability has been demonstrated. 

The test is entirely objective and provides 
for the use of a separate electrographic answer 
sheet. A special scoring stencil enables the an- 
swer sheet to be either machine or hand scored 
with a minimum of effort. Directions for ad- 
ministration and scoring are clear, concise, and 
adequate, 

The only real objection this reviewer has is 
with respect to the format and choice of type 
for Items 29 through 66. These pages are too 
crowded, and the type for the reading passages 
is too small. The layout is conducive to unnec- 
essary mental fatigue, and may prove to be an 
unnecessary stumbling block to those having 
even a minor visual deficiency. Similarly, the 
explanatory materials under the weather map 
and the detail in the airline schedule are hard 
to read. 

The College Placement Test can provide use- 
ful predictions of college success in a variety 
of institutions when used by trained counselors 
and guidance personnel who are conscious of 
the pitfalls inherent in the use of any predic- 
tive index which is significantly better than a 
chance guess, but is still subject to considerable 
statistical “error.” Its predictive validity has 
been demonstrated for a limited number of in- 
stitutions ; but further studies for a larger num- 
ber of schools should be made. At the same 
time additional studies to determine the predic- 
tive efficiency of this test when used in combi- 
nation with high school rank are in order, 
Finally, the validity of the V and Q score as 
predictive indices for specific curricular areas 
should be explored further. 


Davin V. TIEDEMAN, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The College Placement Test is a power test 
which most college students are reported to fin- 
ish in less than 2 hours. The verbal section 
consists of an approximately equal number of 


vocabulary items (synonyms, antonyms, analo- 
gies, and sentence completions) and of ques- 
tions regarding comprehension of written mate- 
rial. Paragraphs are similar to textbook mate- 
rial encountered in several areas of college 
study. The quantitative section consists of an 
approximately equal number of items requir- 
ing the interpretation of data (tables, graphs, 
figures, and charts) and of items requiring 
quantitative reasoning of an algebraic and geo- 
metric kind when formulas are supplied. There 
are 75 items in each section. Perhaps it is this 
small number of items that makes the split-half 
reliability coefficients of the section scores only 
about .87 in a sample of college students. The 
standard error of measurement of each score is 
not reported. 

The paragraph comprehension items and the 
data interpretation items are representative of 
the tasks facing college students in their 
courses. But the inclusion of these types of 
item material gives the factor structure of the 
test a peculiar cast. The reported factor analy- 
sis of four subscores (derived by scoring sep- 
arately the two types of verbal material and 
the two types of quantitative material) indi- 
cates a definite "general" factor in all four tests 
with subsidiary Q (quantitative ability) and L 
(language ability) factors. But Q is more ori- 
ented by the data interpretation subtest than by 
the arithmetic reasoning subtest, and paragraph 
comprehension has a slight loading on the Q 
factor, L, on the other hand, is primarily ori- 
ented by paragraph comprehension ; verbal. re- 
lations and data interpretation have equal but 
secondary loadings on this factor. Thus, some 
caution should surround placing the V and Q 
scores of this test in the same system as the 
L and Q scores of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination and. the 
V and N scores of the College Qualification 
Tests. 

The manual treats in some detail (e.g., inter- 
correlations, multiple correlations, and factor 
analysis) four subscores which are not recom- 
mended for general use. This suggests that two 
verbal subtest scores and two quantitative sub- 
test scores may have been under consideration 
at some time during the development of the 
test but that the four subtests were finally 
judged to be too interdependent to warrant sep- 
aration into more than two sections. 

With the "general" factor running through 
the CPT so definitely, it is somewhat surpris- 
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ing to find that the few predictive validity co- 
efficients reported for the total score do not 
press nearer to .60 more frequently than they 
do. For the most part, validity coefficients for 
the total score run from .40 to .57. 

The publishers have taken great pains to tie 
the CPT total score in with standard scores of 
the Army General Classification Test and with 
standard scores of the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test. The CPT is well anchored 
to a generally understood median of the AGCT 
and of the SSCQT. There is one trouble, how- 
ever. CPT and AGCT are reported to correlate 
to the extent of only .68 in one sample. The 
standard error of estimating an AGCT score 
froma CPT score is 73 per cent of the standard 
deviation of the AGCT scores in this case. 
Thus, the CPT does not give a very good esti- 
mate of an AGCT score even though equi-per- 
centile points are very well equated. The corre- 
lation of CPT and SSCQT is not reported. 
This does not matter so much for the purpose 
of selection as it does for the purpose of coun- 
seling. 

'The manual presents a table for converting 
V and Q scores on this test into equivalent V 
and M scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
Correlations between supposedly similar scores 
on the CPT and SAT are not reported ; inter- 
pretation of the table of equivalencies should 
await the report of such correlations. 

The manual for the CPT was designated as 
“preliminary” as of September 1957. In these 
circumstances, it is advisable for colleges to 
experiment with the test before making it oper- 
ational. With the CPT, experimentation may 
proceed either independently or in collabora- 
tion with the publisher since the test is offered 
either for sale in the usual manner or as part 
of a service including scoring, development of 
local norms, and planning of local validity stud- 
ies. Since the V and Q scores of the test are 
of seeming relevance for study in college, the 
test is likely to have at least some predictive 
validity in most colleges, as is suggested by the 
several predictive validity studies already re- 
ported. 

Until the results of such experimentation are 
made available by the publisher or others, this 
test is of little or no help to a high school pupil 
in relation to his planning of college attend- 
ance, The reviewer would not yet make appli- 
cation of experience with the AGCT, the 
SSCQT, the ACE, or the SAT to the inter- 


pretation of scores on the CPT in individual 
cases. The translation of experience with these 
tests into the scores of the CPT is probably 
justifiable if the purpose is selective admission 
to college. 
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*College Qualification Tests. Candidates for col- 
lege entrance; 1955-58; also called CQT; 6 scores: 
verbal, numerical, science information, social science 
information, total information, total; IBM; Forms A, 
B (756); 2 editions; manual (’57) ; supplement ('58) ; 
distribution of Form B restricted to colleges and uni- 
versities; separate answer sheets must be used; post- 
paid; George K. Bennett, Marjorie G. Bennett, Wim- 
burn L. Wallace, and Alexander G. Wesman; Psycho- 
logical. Corporation. * 
a) COMBINED BOOKLET EDITION. $5 per 25 tests; $3.50 
per so IBM answer sheets; 60é per specimen set; 
80(105) minutes. 
b) SEPARATE BOOKLET EDITION. $2.50 per 25 tests; $1.90 
per 50 IBM answer sheets; 90¢ per specimen set. 

1) Test V. Verbal; 15(25) minutes. 

2) Test N. Numerical; 35(45) minutes. 

3) Test I. 3 scores: science information, social sci- 

ence information, total; 30(40) minutes. 


Gustav J. Froruticn, Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Institutional Research, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The College Qualification Tests are a series 
of three ability tests developed for use by col- 
lege admissions officers and guidance personnel, 
High school counselors may also find the test 
data helpful in advising those who want to go 
on to college. 

Test V, Verbal, consists of 75 vocabulary 
items—so synonyms and 25 antonyms. Test N, 
Numerical, contains 50 items, drawing on arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. It is aimed at con- 
ceptual skill in simple mathematics, not at com- 
putational or clerical speed. Test I, Informa- 
tion, has 75 items and yields, in addition to the 
overall information score, a separate science in- 
formation score (based on 38 items drawn 
from the fields of biology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics), and a separate social studies information 
score (based on 37 items drawn from the fields 
of economics, geography, government, and his- 
tory). 

Even though the tests are timed, they appar- 
ently function as power tests in that the time 
limits seem to be generous enough to permit 
all those who actually have college ability to 
attempt all of the items. 

Everywhere throughout the test booklets and 
the manual there is evidence of careful plan- 
ning, rigid adherence to the principles of good 
test construction, and adequate experimenta- 
tion and research prior to putting the tests on 
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the market. The mechanics of the tests—for- 
mat, wording, type, and directions—are well 
executed. 

It is the contention of the authors and pub- 
lishers, and rightly so, that the approach to 
meaningful norms is through specific identifi- 
cation of the institutions and the individuals 
which make up the norms sample. Thus, a num- 
ber of different sets of norms are in order, 
broken down not only by sex, but by type of 
institution and by curriculum. To this end, in 
addition to general percentile norms for college 
freshmen given separately for men and women, 
the manual contains the special sets of norms 
for freshmen in different types of colleges and 
universities and for freshmen in different types 
of curricula. 

The most important single characteristic of a 
test is its validity. The College Qualification 
Tests were developed to serve as predictors of 
academic success in college courses. The elabo- 
rate table of validity coefficients reported (cor- 
relations between raw test scores and first se- 
mester college grade-point averages) indicates 
that the tests can serve a useful purpose by 
yielding estimates of probable success in the 
first semester of college which are significantly 
better than chance guesses. Furthermore, it is 
immediately evident from this table that the 
validity of the tests varies from one institution 
to another. Hence, it is suggested that each 
college which plans to use the tests extensively 
should develop its own set of norms. One fac- 
tor which strongly influences test validity thus 
determined is the reliability of course grades; 
this, we know, varies considerably from insti- 
tution to institution and from curriculum to 
curriculum within a given institution. 

The manual reports both reliability coeffi- 
cients and standard errors of measurement 
based upon a sampling of students whose score 
means and variances are comparable to those 
of the normative population. The reliabilities 
are adequate—in the middle .90's for the total 
score and from the high .70’s through the low 
-9o's for the subtests. No data are shown for 
the more homogeneous populations represented 
in the several special sets of norms. 

The verbal and numerical tests are similar to 
those found in a number of currently available 
group intelligence tests at the freshman college 
level. The information test represents the con- 
viction of the authors that a measure of educa- 
tional background which the student brings to 


college will be indicative of his future learning 
and will be a more effective predictive index 
than high school grades, which are subject to 
considerable unreliability. Some justification 
for this is evident from the fact that a number 
of the validity coefficients reported for the in- 
formation subtests are higher than those usually 
reported for rank in high school class. 

The College Qualification Tests are well con- 
structed instruments, They should be useful to 
college admission officers and high school coun- 
selors. 


A. E. G. PILLINER, Lecturer in Experimental 
Education, University of Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

For general layout and clarity of presenta- 
tion of items, this pair of parallel tests is out- 
standingly good. Scoring, by whichever method 
is chosen, is simple. The manual is not only ex- 
plicit in stating the purpose of the tests and in 
detailing the considerations which have guided 
the constructors in their work, but also presents 
a wealth of statistical information by the study 
of which the extent of their success in achiev- 
ing their goals can be assessed. The instructions 
for administration are a model of clarity and 
conciseness. 

The basic principles were laid down by an 
advisory committee of psychologists and edu- 
cationists, “having responsibility for the college 
student at the time of entrance," who listed a 
number of requirements to be met in construct- 
ing tests to be used for selecting college stu- 
dents. Their main points are: (a) the tests 
should be broadly predictive of college success 
and suitable for many curricula; (b) they 
should stress power rather than speed ; (c) they 
Should serve several purposes, namely, selec- 
tion, placement, and counseling; (d) compara- 
bility of tests should be ensured by having them 
normed on the same population; (e) the times 
and places of their administration should be at 
the discretion of the colleges using them; and 
(f) for reasons of security, the use of at least 
one form of the tests should be restricted to 
the colleges. 

It may be said at once that the tests do in 
fact meet many of these requirements. The 
manual indicates that the committee's points 
(d), (e), and (f) have been successfully cov- 
ered. By working through the tests himself, this 
reviewer was able to confirm their point (b). 
With regard to point (a), the validity coeffi- 
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cients published in profusion in the manual 
demonstrate that, provided one accepts first 
semester grade-point averages as an adequate 
criterion of college success, the tests predict as 
well as might be expected in a variety of dif- 
ferent situations. This reviewer must, however, 
record his agreement with Guilford, who, dis- 
cussing a previous test published by the Psy- 
chological Corporation, wrote, “Those of us 
who train students beyond the M.A. level know 
well that there are often great discrepancies in 
both directions between grade-getting abilities 
and capacities for independent thinking and 
research” (see 4:304). 

With regard to point (c), this reviewer, while 
sympathising with the constructors’ intention 
to make the tests multipurpose, must confess 
to some doubts as to the success likely to be 
achieved. For selection purposes, subject to 
what has been said about the adequacy of the 
present criterion, the tests appear to be efficient. 
For the kindred tasks of placement and coun- 
seling, the evidence is less convincing. Short of 
an ad hoc experiment which, while easy to de- 
sign could scarcely be carried out in a demo- 
cratic country, it is difficult to see how really 
convincing evidence could be obtained in rela- 
tion to one specific test or battery of tests. We 
can never know what a student’s grades might 
have been in a group of studies other than that 
he has in fact undertaken. Nevertheless, some- 
thing might emerge indirectly from a compari- 
son of the grade scores of students who had ac- 
cepted advice based on their performances on 
the several parts of this series with the grade 
scores of students who had not done so. 

As for psychometric quality: (a) The tables 
of norms in the manual show that each form 
successfully exercises discrimination over the 
whole range of already accepted students tested 
—no mean achievement within a total testing 
time of 80 minutes. The tests, that is, possess 
the first prerequisite of a selection instrument. 
(b) Having regard to the nature of the groups 
tested, reliability (internal consistency ) is high, 
ranging from .95 for the verbal test to .8o for 
the social studies subtest, with .97 overall. So 
far as they go, these figures are satisfactory, 
but it would have been useful to know also the 
parallel-forms reliability. (c) Validity, as al- 
ready mentioned, is reasonably high. The mean 
of the 24 validity coefficients based on total 
score is .55. (d) The intercorrelations among 
the parts range from .71 for verbal and social 


studies to .45 for numerical and social studies. 
(e) CQT correlates quite well with other 
scholastic aptitude tests, for example, .78 with 
the ACE and .82 with SCAT. 

Few institutions using these tests will fail 
to find among the 11 sets of percentile norms 
(8 of these for men and women separately) 
that most appropriate to their requirements. 
Eyen so, test users are rightly urged to develop 
their own local norms which, to quote from 
the manual, “are, of course, more important 
for a particular school than are any published 
norms.” 

To sum up: the presentation of these tests 
and of their manual is technically excellent. So 
far as their limited objective of predicting 
grade-point averages goes, they are at least the 
equal of other tests having the same purpose. 
They should prove useful in selecting college 
students, but the claim that they can assist in 
counseling and placing in courses needs (and, 
it is hoped, will receive) confirmation. 


Dav V. TrgpEMAN, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Test V consists of 75 vocabulary items re- 
quiring identification of synonyms or antonyms. 
The V score correlates highly with the L score 
of the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination (ACE) and with the 
verbal score of the Cooperative School and 
College Ability Tests (SCAT). 

Test N consists of 50 items requiring appli- 
cation of arithmetical, algebraic, and geometri- 
cal concepts. The N score correlates highly 
with the quantitative score of the SCAT, but 
the correlation of the CQT-N score with the 
ACE-Q score is only around .55. 

Test I, Information, consists of 38 questions 
of a “scientific” nature and 37 questions of a 
“social studies” nature. Each of these tests 
correlates reasonably well with its counterpart 
in the Cooperative General Achievement Test, 
Form XX. Study of Test I reveals, however, 
that the subject does not have to reason very 
much with the concepts of either science or so- 
cial studies to answer the questions. He will 
either have the answer to a question at his 
fingertips or not. The science items demand in- 
formation accumulated in biology, chemistry, 
and physics. The social studies items demand 
information of an economic, geographical, legal, 
or political nature. Amount of information in 
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either science or social studies correlates with 
first semester grade average as well as V or N 
scores do. Because of the relatively high cor- 
relation of scores of information about science 
and social studies with scores of either V or N, 
however, scores.on these tests of information 
will add very little to the predictive efficiency 
of V and N scores. In addition, the slight varia- 
tion of the average score in science and social 
studies information according to the degree 
program in which a freshman is enrolled sug- 
gests that these scores of science and social 
studies information will not be terribly useful 
in advising about degree programs. The scores 
are, of course, relevant for assessing the amount 
of information a student has stockpiled in each 
of these areas and hence may be indicative of 
interest in the area. But perhaps it might be 
easier and more valid to ask directly about in- 
terest in the fields. Hence the reviewer is of 
the opinion that Test I is not too useful. 
Statistics on Forms A and B are reasonably 
comparable but the reviewer is more concerned 
about the "somewhat more perceptible" dif- 
ference in averages for the total score of Test 
I than are the authors. In the first place, the 
difference in averages on the two forms is sig- 
nificant in the case of both men and women. 
"The averages do not differ only randomly. Sec- 
ondly, the difference in averages for men is 1.5 
points, for women 1.8 points, Since the stand- 
ard deviations for the two forms are similar in 
the data for either men and women, these dif- 
ferences indicate that the Form B distribution 
is almost everywhere 1.5 points above the Form 
A distribution for men and 1.8 points above 
the Form A distribution for women. The con- 
sequences of these circumstances can be illus- 
trated in terms of the general norms for col- 
lege freshmen. For men, in the percentile range 
from 5 to 95 inclusive, there are four percen- 
tile rank classes which are designated by a sin- 
gle score on Test I. The percentile rank of a 
score on Form B which should really be in one 
of these percentile rank classes will actually 
appear to be 5 percentile ranks higher. The 
same advantage of 5 percentile ranks will be 
associated with approximately one half of the 
scores in the 11 percentile rank classes which 
are defined by 2 raw score points and with 
approximately one third of the scores in the 
4 percentile rank classes defined by 3 raw score 
points. The situation is even worse in the data 
for women. Finally, the differences in average 


scores of Forms A and B for Test I are be- 
tween four and five tenths of the standard error 
of measurement for a score obtained either by 
a man or by a woman. This is too great an 
eliminable bias to leave in the interpretation of 
a true score on either Form A or B of Test I. 
In the case of Test I, scores on either form are 
not "directly comparable with scores earned on 
the other form.” This does not negate the other 
conclusion that any differences "are still small 
enough so that averages based on combined 
scores yield sufficiently representative data to 
warrant merging the distributions." 

Test V, Test N, Test I, and total scores are 
quite reliable. The science and social studies 
scores, however, are less reliable as the manual 
warns. 

The COT are offered to colleges for the 
purposes of selective admissions, placement in 
sections, and counseling. Since the COT scores 
correlate with first semester grade average in 
several colleges to as high a degree as one us- 
ually obtains for such tests, a college would 
probably increase its pool of desired students 
by using the tests for the purpose of selective 
admissions provided the college considered its 
circumstances like the specified circumstances 
of the 14 colleges for which data are briefly re- 
ported. The manual provides no information of 
relevance for sectioning classes except for 
those colleges which have previously sectioned 
classes on the basis of the ACE or SCAT. The 
manual provides norms for freshmen intend- 
ing to study for the A.B. or B.S. degree or to 
study in programs of business, education, engi- 
neering, technical fields, or nursing, Therefore, 
the tests are of some slight use in counseling 
with regard to the competition a student might 
face under several alternatives. However, the 
distributions of scores for those pursuing the 
several alternatives overlap too much to per- 
mit fine distinctions of this kind. The extensive 
norms and the completeness with which data on 
predictive validity are reported mean that the 
CQT are an important source of information in 
counseling with regard to ability to pursue col- 
legiate study. 

The COT will be sold to high schools. Al- 
though norms are extensive and based on large 
numbers of cases, high school counselors should 
realize that only the 37 institutions listed in the 
manual are represented. In addition, counselors 
must rely upon their own prototypes of these 
institutions because no characteristics of an 
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educational kind are associated with the norms 
‘save for the test scores themselves. T 

Psychometrically the tests are quite sound. 
Technically, the manual, test booklet, answer 
sheet, and scoring stencil are fine. Adequate 
time limits are provided for each test. Many 
mistakes will be made in getting the science and 
social studies scores in Test I by hand. In addi- 
tion, the reviewer does not consider Test I to 
be very useful. Nevertheless, the COT are ready 
for use by anyone capable of understanding the 
cautions the publisher explicitly incorporates 
throughout the manual. An informed person 
can immediately use these tests for any pur- 
pose for which they are offered, viz., selective 
admission to college, placement of students in 
sections (provided the ACE or SCAT was 
formerly used for this purpose), and counsel- 
ing of high school students about college inten- 
tions and, to a slight degree, of college students 
about degree programs. 


[321] 
*Concept Mastery Test. Grades 15-16 and graduate 
students; 1956, cr950; IBM; Form T ('56); manual 
(56) ; separate answer sheets must be used; $3 per 25 
tests; $1.90 per 50 IBM answer sheets; 356 per speci- 
men set; postpaid; (35-45) minutes; Lewis M. Ter- 
man; Psychological Corporation. * 
REFERENCES 
1. TmonNprkE, Ronert L; “An Evaluation of the Adult In- 


tellectual Status of Terman’s Gi Children." J Genetic 
Psychol 72:17-27. Mr '48. * (PA ) 
2. BAYLEY, Nancy, AND ODEN ELITA H. “The Mainte- 


nance of Intellectual’ Ability in Gifted Adults.” J Gerontol 
10:91~107 Ja "ss. * (PA 30:2583) 

3. BARTHOL, Ricnarp P., AND Kirk, BanmaRA A. “The Se- 
lection of Graduate Students in Public. Health Education.” 
J Appl Psychol 40:159-63 Je "56. * (PA 31:6666) 

4. TavrLog, Donato W. “Variables Related to Creativity and 
Productivity’ Among Men in Two Research Laboratories." In 
The Identification of Creative Scientific Talent. Edited by 
Calvin W, Taylor. Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah 
Press, 1958. 

J. A. Keats, Senior Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 

Perhaps the most interesting point about the 
Concept Mastery Test is that it is a by-product 
of Terman’s extensive studies of gifted chil- 
dren and of these same children in adult life. 
The test is a high level verbal test for adults. 
It is untimed, but usually takes about 40 min- 
utes to complete. 

The test contains two types of items. In the 
first part are standard synonym-antonym items 
which rely for their difficulty on rather unus- 
ual vocabulary. Those in the second part are 
items of the analogy type, but this form is used 
with number items as well as verbal problems 
covering general knowledge and relationships 
between terms, The title “concept mastery” 


seems too broad to cover such restricted con- 
tent. Coverage of what the reviewer under- 
stands by this title would require a battery of 
tests and the result would not be summarized 
in a single score. Terman concedes this point 
but claims that the test gives as good an indi- 
cation of a person’s ability to deal with ab- 
stract concepts as can be obtained in this limited 
time. In such circumstances, it would seem bet- 
ter to choose a more precise title. 

The correlation between the two parts is .76 
for the subjects of the Stanford Gifted Study 
for whom the test was intended. This figure is 
probably not very much below what the parallel 
forms reliability of either part computed sepa- 
rately would be; thus, a single score is justified. 
Reliability was found to lie between .86 and .94 
using a parallel form of the test. With the 
gifted subjects, similar figures were obtained 
after a lapse of 12 years. 

The test distinguishes clearly between adults 
of different educational levels and has shown 
the usual validity for such tests as predictors 
of success in university courses. Correlations 
between CMT and a number of other tests are 
provided in the manual. 

Because of the two simple forms of present- 
ing the problems, the need for complicated and 
detailed instructions is largely removed. Direc- 
tions to be stressed deal entirely with the re- 
quirements for machine scoring and not with 
explanation of item forms. 

Norms in the form of percentile ranks in 5 
per cent intervals are provided for four groups 
of subjects. However, those based on the gifted 
subjects are the only norms obtained from a 
sample of more than 200 cases. Thus, the only 
satisfactory norms from the point of view of 
stability are for a rather special group, This 
lack of suitable norms limits the usefulness of 
the test. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
gifted subjects obtained high scores on a test 
requiring a wide background of information 
and knowledge of rare words. However, the 
claim that the test is “a measure of ability to 
deal with abstract ideas" needs further sub- 
stantiation. The test may have value as a selec- 
tion and guidance instrument, but the prospec- 
tive user would have to carry out more pre- 
liminary standardization and validation work 
than would be required if he were to use some 
other tests currently available. 
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Carvin W. TAYLOR, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Since no intellectual test was available that 
met the needs of Terman’s follow-up studies 
of the gifted, the’ Concept Mastery Test was 
devised to reach into the stratosphere of adult 
intelligence by use of synonyms, antonyms, and 
verbal analogy items. From data presented in 
the manual, it would seem that the test served 
its purpose well. 

In the follow-up studies Form A was admin- 
istered in 1939-40 and Form T (earlier called 
Form B) in 1951-52. Form T, which is now 
being marketed, was designed to match all ex- 
cept the most difficult items in the earlier Form 
A and to extend the scale downward, making it 
suitable for wider use as a selection and a 
counseling tool. The items are arranged in 
order of difficulty and use concepts from a 
variety of fields. 

The new claims for Form T are that it is 
suitable for testing college juniors and seniors, 
graduate students, and adults who are being 
considered for research, executive, and other 
unusually demanding jobs. Percentile norms 
are presented solely for specially selected 
groups and for one group of graduate students, 
with only means and standard deviations pre- 
sented for college juniors and seniors. There is 
little doubt, however, that a wide variability in 
scores would occur on juniors, seniors, or grad- 
uate students. 

Although the test deals with verbal concepts 
and abstractions, the examinee merely has to 
recognize such concepts, not to produce them. 
The author readily admits that this test does 
not tap all the kinds of intellect. He has stated 
that some aspects of intelligence, such as crea- 
tive intelligence or the ability to make new 
mental constructs, are so elusive that man has 
been unable so far to map or quantify them 
adequately. 

Donald Taylor (4) found that Form T cor- 
related only .11 with undergraduate grades in 
the last two years and failed to correlate sig- 
nificantly with any supervisory ratings in re- 
search laboratories for creativity, productivity, 
originality, quality of work, or quantity of 
work. The test correlated at least moderately 
with the Owens-Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, the Test for Productive Think- 
ing, and the Test for Selecting Research Per- 
sonnel, the highest correlation being with the 
least valid part of the last test. Every score 


from the above three tests had significant valid- 
ities with the supervisor’s creativity rating, 
while the Concept Mastery Test failed to have 
a significant validity. Apparently, the Concept 
Mastery Test is better in earlier academic situ- 
ations and tends to lose some validity against 
later criteria. The main positive evidence known 
to the reviewer of the test’s validity for the 
newly advertised purposes, as distinct from the 
Terman study purposes, is indirect evidence 
through its correlates. The evidence of validity 
for the initial purposes may or may not be very 
highly related to its new uses on advanced stu- 
dents and for predicting certain criteria of job 
success. 

In summary, from its careful construction 
and from direct and indirect evidence, the Con- 
cept Mastery Test is apparently an excellent 
test for its initial purpose of measuring, at a 
high level and over a wide range, the ability to 
recognize (not necessarily produce) verbal con- 
cepts and abstractions. However, the available 
evidence casts some doubt on whether or not 
it works nearly as well in predicting upper di- 
vision and graduate success and productivity 
and creativity on the job in science and other 
high level fields. 


[322] 
*Cooperative School and College Ability Tests. 
Grades 4-6, 6-8, 8-10, 10-12, 12-14; 105 7; also 


called SCAT; 3 scores: verbal, quantita total ; 
IBM; 5 levels (labeled forms) ; directions for adminis- 
tering ('57); record blank ('57); separate answer 
sheets must be used ; $3.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 20 IBM 
answer sheets; 456 per scoring stencil; 40€ per 20 pro- 
files C57); $1.25 per specimen set; postage extra; 
70(95) minutes; Cooperative Test Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. * 
4) SCHOOL ABILITY TEST. Grades 4-6, 6-8, 8-10, 10-12; 
2 forms, 4 levels. 

1) [Level 5.] Grades 4-6; Forms 5A, 5B (’56). 

2) [Level 4.] Grades 6-8; Forms 4A, 4B ('s6). 

3) [Level 3.] Grades 8-10; Forms 3A, 3B (56). 

4) [Level 2.] Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2B (^55). 
b) COLLEGE ABILITY TEST. Grades 12-14; 4 forms. 

1) [Level 1.] Grades 12-14; Forms 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D 
(55) ; Forms 1C and 1D available only by special ar- 
rangement for use with students in college. 
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FnEpERICK B. Davis, Professor of Education, 
and Director, Educational Clinic, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, New York; and Director, 
Test Research Service, Bronxville, New York. 

The Cooperative School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT) are intended primarily to aid in 
estimating the capacity of students in grades 
4-14 to undertake additional schooling, Four 
operational skills are measured: Part 1, getting 
the meaning of isolated sentences (15 min- 
utes); Part 2, performing numerical computa- 
tions rapidly (20 minutes) ; Part 3, associating 
meanings of isolated words (10 minutes) ; Part 
4, solving arithmetic problems (25 minutes). 
Parts 1 and 3 are combined to obtain a verbal 
score, Parts 2 and 4 to obtain a quantitative 
score, and all four parts to obtain a total apti- 
tude score. The total score is influenced a little 
more by the verbal than by the quantitative 
parts. 

The design of the test is such that it is likely 
to be moderately useful for many educational 
purposes but not especially useful for any one 
particular purpose. For predicting school 
grades, it is likely to be less accurate than pre- 
vious grades in the same subject; for compar- 
ing school achievement in any given subject 
with potential capacity in that subject, it is 
likely to be less revealing than a test of basic 
psychological traits; for comparing the verbal 
and numerical or the verbal and quantitative 
reasoning aptitudes of one individual, it is likely 
to be less sensitive and less analytic than a pair 
of highly specialized tests. 

Some interesting data regarding the predic- 
tive validity of the test are now available. In 
grades 9 and rr the average correlations of 
SCAT verbal scores with English grades, of 
SCAT quantitative scores with mathematics 
grades, and SCAT total scores with grades in 
social studies and in science are about .50 to 
.55. In grade 7 analogous correlations (based 
on smaller samples) run as high as .65 to .70. 
Teachers of fifth grade in seven different 
schools rated pupils at the end of the academic 
year in defined verbal and quantitative abilities. 
The correlations of these ratings with SCAT 
verbal and quantitative scores were about .70 
if the data from one school, which yielded 


markedly atypical results, are excluded. In all 
of these studies the SCAT scores were obtained 
at the beginning of the school year and the 
grades or ratings at the end of the school year. 
The SCAT scores were not made known in the 
schools during the year. 

Directions for administration are provided 
in a neat 12-page brochure. All forms of the 
test at each of the five levels are given with the 
same time limits, answer sheets, and directions 
(with minor additions for the Level 5 tests, 
which have more answer spaces than items in 
Parts 1 and 3). There are advantages in this 
standardization of materials. If the test is given 
in one session, the directions recommend a 5- 
minute recess after Part 2. Since only one side 
of one answer sheet is used, a student who ob- 
tains helpful information during the recess can 
improve his score by changing answers and fill- 
ing in spaces he left blank. To prevent this, the 
directions state: “It is preferable that groups 
of students going to the rest room be accom- 
panied by a proctor in order to prevent dis- 
cussion of specific test topics." There is no 
mention of this problem in the directions for 
giving the test in two sessions, although under 
these circumstances almost all students can ob- 
tain information enabling them to improve 
their scores. The boldest, most sophisticated, 
and least conscientious will avail themselves of 
this opportunity to the greatest extent. Recog- 
nition of this tends to engender in many stu- 
dents, parents, and educators unfavorable at- 
titudes toward testing. 

The scoring of SCAT is straightforward, 
but the need for locating and deleting (by era- 
sure or the use of scotch tape) all multiple 
answer marks makes it tedious. Moreover, the 
recommended procedures will not cope with 
the practice (common among sophisticated ex- 
aminees) of placing inconspicuous dots in one 
or more answer spaces for a given item in addi- 
tion to blackening one of the spaces heavily. 
The best practical way of handling the problem 
of multiple marking is to include a correction 
for chance success in the scoring. This elimi- 
nates the need for scanning answer sheets prior 
to hand scoring and reduces the amount of 
scanning needed prior to machine scoring to 
the relatively simple matter of cleaning messy 
answer sheets. It also reduces greatly the likeli- 
hood that an examinee who spends the last few 
moments making marks at random to all the 
items he has not read will thereby improve his 
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score. As a result, another source of unfavor- 
able attitudes toward testing in students, par- 
ents, and educators is removed. Unfortunately, 
a correction for chance success is not used in 
scoring SCAT. 

Considerable effort has been devoted to mak- 
ing possible the meaningful interpretation of 
scores, The degree of success attained rests 
mainly on the utility of the converted scores, 
the percentile bands, and the norms. Three 
scales have been developed, one for all verbal 
scores, one for all quantitative scores, and one 
for all total-aptitude scores, Thus, verbal con- 
verted scores are serviceably equivalent regard- 
less of the form or level used; similarly, quan- 
titative and total-aptitude converted scores. 
However, converted scores in verbal, quantita- 
tive, and total aptitude are not comparable with 
one another. Consequently, comparison of a 
given student's verbal and quantitative. con- 
verted scores is conveniently possible only by 
converting them, in turn, into percentile ranks 
in an appropriate reference group. In practice, 
this is done by using the individual score norms 
to plot the student's percentile bands on the 
SCAT Student Profile. Some test users may 
feel that, since all the converted scores are not 
comparable, the conversion of raw scores di- 
rectly to percentile bands (or percentile ranks) 
would be more economical of time and sacrifice 
little in ease of interpretation. 

Percentile bands replace the more familiar 
percentile ranks for reporting SCAT scores. 
For example, a ninth grade student who obtains 
a quantitative converted score of 283 has a per- 
centile band of 29-55. This method of report- 
ing scores certainly emphasizes the lack of pre- 
cision in some test scores. Whether it is more 
useful to test users than the reporting of per- 
centile ranks with the standard error of meas- 
urement in terms of percentiles at various per- 
centile ranks is doubtful. Each percentile band 
was obtained by laying off on both sides of the 
middle of a score category one standard error 
of measurement and taking the two points thus 
defined as the ends of the band. However, the 
resulting bands are not 68 per cent confidence 
intervals ; the chances that a student's true apti- 
tude standing is included by his percentile band 
are less than 68 out of 100 by an amount that 
cannot be exactly determined from the data. 
One reason for this is that the standard 
errors of measurement are spuriously small be- 
cause they are based on reliability coefficients 


of speeded tests computed by Kuder-Richard- 
son formula 20. In accordance with the basic 
plan of SCAT, the degree of speededness is 
greater for the quantitative than for the verbal 
parts. Data in the Technical Report indicate 
that at some grade levels as few as 48 per cent 
complete Part 2 and 60 per cent Part 4, and 
Parts 1 and 3 are completed by as few as 65 
per cent and 8o per cent, respectively. Ouite a 
different impression is given test users by the 
statement in the Directions for Administering 
and Scoring: "The subtests are relatively un- 
speeded; all but the slowest students can com- 
plete them in the time limits allowed." Exami- 
nees may also get an erroneous mind-set from 
the following sentence in the general direc- 
tions: "If you work at average speed you will 
have plenty of time to read and answer all of 
the questions." 

The SCAT Student Profile makes possible a 
comparison of a student's verbal and quantita- 
tive percentile bands. If the standard errors of 
measurement had been obtained by a more ap- 
propriate procedure and were the same for the 
two scores being compared, the technique 
recommended on the profile for identifying dif- 
ferences between verbal and quantitative scores 
that may be regarded as indicative of true dif- 
ferences in aptitude standing would so identify 
differences significant at the 16 per cent level, 
or better. In practice, the recommended tech- 
nique so identifies some differences that do not 
meet this standard, 

The samples on which the fall percentile 
norms are based were carefully constructed to 
be representative of students in grades 4—14, in 
American. schools and colleges willing to par- 
ticipate in testing programs. It is rare to find 
normative groups that so well conform to their 
characterizations. 

Other aids for interpreting scores are pro- 
vided, including norms for school averages, 
tables of comparable scores for SCAT and the 
high school (1953) and college (1952) editions 
of the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examinations, and probability tables 
for estimating verbal and mathematics scores 
on the College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of students with spec- 
ified SCAT converted scores. 

Finally, it may be said that the items in 
SCAT are, in general, well written and well 
edited. 
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Hanrorp M. Fowter, Professor of Education, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 

The Cooperative School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT) were designed “to aid in esti- 
mating the capacity of a student to undertake 
the next higher level of schooling.” The two 
functions chosen for measurement, verbal and 
quantitative, presumably relate closely to skills 
which are essential to success in school and 
college. 

Although the SCAT series resembles the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (ACE) in a number of ways, 
SCAT is strictly not a replacement for ACE. 
For one thing, the five levels of SCAT extend 
from the second year at college down through 
grade 4. ACE is for college freshmen and high 
school students only. There are other differ- 
ences with respect to the tests themselves and 
the way in which they were developed. It is un- 
likely that the two series measure the same ele- 
ments: On the other hand, the general purpose 
of the tests is probably the same. Those who 
have found usefulness in ACE may expect to 
find the same type of utility in SCAT. 

The purpose of ACE is to measure what has 
been called scholastic aptitude or general intel- 
ligence; the authors of SCAT make no direct 
reference to intelligence but prefer to consider 
their tests measures of “school-learned abili- 
ties.” They claim that SCAT measures “spe- 
cific developed abilities rather than abstract, 
hard-to-explain psychological traits.” However, 
in practice, SCAT will probably be used in 
much the same way as ACE has been used: for 
identifying the overachiever and the under- 
achiever ; for counseling the individual student ; 
for comparing average abilities of different 
groups of students; and so on. 

In outward appearance and attractiveness 
SCAT is as good as any test which this re- 
viewer has seen, The series appears in attrac- 
tive 7% by 1034 inch booklets with clear print- 
ing, well spaced items, and a pleasing use of 
colour; the separate answer sheets have an 
equally attractive format. To assist the adminis- 
tration of the tests, no less than three manuals 
are provided: one contains directions for ad- 
ministering and scoring; one gives information, 
directions and illustrations to help in interpret- 
ing the scores ; and one describes the procedure 
followed in the various experimental and norms 
programmes and gives statistical information 


describing the characteristics of SCAT and its 
relationships with ACE and with the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT). And there is even more 
to come! The publishers promise supplements 
in which will be reported the results of various 
studies now being conducted to determine pre- 
dictive validity. All of this is very impressive, 
but it costs money. The test consumer who must 
pay the shot has a right to ask what value is 
being received for prices which are inflated far 
beyond those of the good old days of the 5-cent 
test. How does SCAT measure up with respect 
to validity, reliability, and standardization ? 
vALIDITY, No studies as yet have been re- 
ported which provide evidence of the predictive 
validity of SCAT ; no evidence is available in 
the manual. Readers of the manual must infer 
their own estimates of validity from informa- 
tion relating to the construction of the test, 
which indeed is detailed and complete, and from 
fragmentary evidence of the concurrent valid- 
ity of the test. Such inferences lack the convic- 
tion of data-based estimates. Fortunately, in- 
formation on predictive validity of SCAT will 
be published in a forthcoming supplement, a 
draft of which has been made available to the 
writer. The results reported in the supplement 
are definitely favourable. Certainly the reported 
validity coefficients are at least as high as, and 
occasionally considerably higher than, similar 
coefficients reported for other tests of this type. 
We must conclude that on the evidence pres- 
ently available SCAT shows promise of being 
an efficient measure of future scholastic suc- 
cess. Some of the coefficients in the lower | 
grades, above .8o in a few cases, impressed this 
reviewer as being almost suspiciously high. 
However, the coefficients of the higher grades 
are generally lower than those in the lower 
grades. Two other considerations must be kept 
in mind: (a) when numbers are very small, as 
they were in a number of schools, high coeffi- 
cients turn up with surprising regularity even 
if samples are drawn from a population in 
which the true relationship is zero; (b) great 
variation in the results appeared from school to 
school, which means that individuals are faced 
with the necessity of investigating the validity 
of the tests in their own local situations. 
RELIABILITY. To the extent that validity de- 
pends upon reliability, the prospects for SCAT 
are good. Kuder-Richardson (formula 20) esti- 
mates of reliability for the total score are at 
least .95 in all grades; the reliabilities of the 
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verbal scores are at least .92 in all grades; and 
the reliabilities of the quantitative scores are 
.90 or greater in three of the five grades (5, 7, 
9, 11 and 13) used in the reliability study, the 
lowest estimate being .88 in grade 5. Readers 
who are more familiar with between-forms esti- 
mates of reliability should not be overimpressed 
by the size of the reported coefficients for two 
reasons: (a) consistency estimates as given by 
the Kuder-Richardson formula 20 tend to be 
considerably higher than between-forms esti- 
mates of reliability; (5) the reliability for an 
individual school at a particular grade level 
would tend to be lower than those reported for 
the heterogeneous experimental sample. The 
manual which gives no between-forms compar- 
isons says that "the results should characterize 
the B forms reasonably well, since the A and B 
forms are very similar in content" ; it promises 
more information on the equivalence of forms 
“as soon as there are sufficient data based on the 
administration of two forms of SCAT to the 
same students." 

norms. A characteristic of modern standard- 
ized test construction is the care with which the 
norms are produced. The days of accidental 
sampling are definitely past. The development 
of SCAT provides no exception to this enlight- 
ened trend. Great care was taken to obtain a 
truly representative national sample in develop- 
ing norms by grade for the interpretation of 
scores of individual students in grades 4 
through 14, and school mean norms for the 
interpretation of mean scores of administrative 
groups of students in grades 4 through 12. 
Since only 12 students per school were tested 
at the college level it was not considered ad- 
visable to publish mean norms for grades r3 
and 14. 

Despite the use of the most modern statisti- 
cal procedures to ensure representativeness, na- 
tional norms have value only to the extent that 
they add required meaning in score interpreta- 
tion. Much depends upon the way the test scores 
are going to be used. Are nationwide compari- 
sons profitable? In general, the most meaning- 
ful test score interpretation involves a state or 
local community comparison rather than a na- 
tional comparison based on results obtained 
from a large, despairingly heterogeneous, group. 
Local norms are more valuable than national 
norms for many test users. In the Manual for 
Interpreting Scores SCAT recognizes this 


trend by providing detailed instructions for the 
construction of local norms. 

Evidence of the need for local norms is pro- 
vided by the results of the administration of 
SCAT in 1956 to 8,852 Ontario students in 
grade 13 as part of the Atkinson Study of the 
Utilization of Student Resources (Department 
of Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education). Large discrepancies appear be- 
tween the Ontario results and the norms re- 
ported in the manual for 1,134 students in 97 
colleges tested in the fall of the grade 14 year 
(it is assumed that Ontario grade 13, which 
leads to senior matriculation, would correspond 
to the first college year of universities which 
have junior matriculation admissions policies). 
At the extreme upper ends of the distributions 
the differences are not great, but at the middle 
and at the lower ends of the distributions the 
differences are so large that the use of the 
American norms would be completely unsuit- 
able for this group. It is true that Ontario stu- 
dents in grade r3 are generally considered to be 
a highly selected group, but the fact remains 
that Ontario norms would be required for in- 
terpreting the scores of Ontario students in the 
Ontario situation. Indeed, for this particular 
group the efficiency of the test is seriously re- 
duced by the marked piling up of scores at the 
top ends of the distributions. The distribution 
of the verbal scores is reasonably satisfactory, 
but the quantitative scores and, as a result, the 
total scores, show a very marked negative skew. 
The mathematical items are much too easy for 
this group. Additional evidence that the nu- 
merical items do not provide sufficient ceiling 
for top level students is contained in the Tech- 
nical Report which says that “it should be 
noted that the quantitative sections of levels 1, 
2 and 3 are so similar as to warrant considering 
them alternate forms." 

STRONG POINTS. Among the excellent features 
of SCAT are: the use of equated conversion 
scores (not intelligence quotients) which per- 
mit comparison of scores not only from form 
to form but also from level to level—a feature 
which teachers in the elementary and secondary 
Schools will find particularly attractive; the 
provision of profiles to assist score interpreta- 
tion; the emphasis through the use of percentile 
bands upon the fallibility of test scores; and 
the lack of speededness in the subtests which 
makes it possible for all but the slowest students 
to complete them in the time limits allowed. In 
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general, the technical recommendations for 
psychological tests which have been endorsed 
by the American Psychological Association, the 
American Educational Research Association, 
and the National Council on Measurements 
Used in Education have been followed. 

SOME WEAKNESSES. Besides weaknesses in 
the national norms and limitations uncovered 
by the validity study, there are other deficiencies 
in SCAT, In the first place, a number of doubts 
are raised by the quantitative score: in the 
upper grades the items are apparently too easy, 
at least for superior students; in the first se- 
mester of grade 4 they are too difficult. The 
validity study shows disturbingly high intercor- 
relation coefficients between the quantitative 
score and the verbal score, particularly in the 
lower grades. One wonders whether the quanti- 
tative subtests are indispensable and whether 
their omission would greatly reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the test. A second matter of concern 
is the amount of time that is required to ad- 
minister SCAT. Those who hoped that ACE 
would be replaced by a test which could be ad- 
ministered in a single college period are doomed 
to disappointment; it takes two full college 
periods to administer SCAT. Thus, the lack of 
speededness in the subtests has been obtained 
only at a considerable sacrifice in another di- 
rection. 

USES OF scat. In accordance with the mod- 
ern conception that a test is a tool to assist in 
the solution of an educational problem, rather 
than just a toy or a device for tagging a stu- 
dent, one may say that any test has value to 
the extent that it is used meaningfully in the 
schools. Reference has already been made to 
some possible uses of SCAT; the publishers 
suggest seven ways in which the individual test 
results can be used and four ways to employ 
results from classes, grades, departments, 
schools, and other groups. But SCAT measures 
ability only; it is not a measure of achievement 
in the ordinary sense of that word. Teachers 
and counselors are well aware that diagnosis 
and the proper choice of remedial treatment 
depend upon knowledge of student ability and 
student achievement. Users of SCAT will wel- 
come the appearance of the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) which are re- 
viewed in another part of this Yearbook. 
SCAT-STEP should prove to be a useful team. 
STEP indicates a student’s achievement and 
SCAT indicates his ability to achieve. The fact 


that the norming population for SCAT in- 
cludes exactly the same students as the norm- 
ing population for STEP greatly increases the 
value of the team for purposes of score inter- 
pretation. 

SUMMARY. Undoubtedly, SCAT is a superior 
test series. It clearly shows the result of care- 
ful planning, an excellent experimental pro- 
gramme, and the use of sound, up-to-date statis- 
tical procedures. It is the type of test that could 
hardly be produced without the cooperation of 
many individuals, the assistance of technical 
experts, and the backing of a well financed 
organization blessed with all the necessary fa- 
cilities for the construction of a nationally 
standardized instrument. There is certainly 
room for improvement; changes will no doubt 
be introduced as more data on the usefulness, 
as well as the limitations, of the test become 
available. At the moment it is relatively un- 
tried. It is tempting to commit oneself to a 
definite prediction of a rosy future for this test ; 
but scientific caution warns that the data are 
for the most part still not in. 


Jurian C. Srantey, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

This series of well standardized “scholastic 
aptitude” tests will be especially useful to those 
teachers and administrators who want to com- 
pare Mary’s scores in grade 8, say, with 
Henry’s in grade 9, or Henry’s on Level 5A 
with his own later scores on Level 3B. A single 
common score scale for all levels, forms, and 
subtests (verbal and quantitative) makes such 
comparisons possible. Furthermore, through the 
norms, scores on the Cooperative School and 
College Ability Tests (SCAT) can be com- 
pared with scores on the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) of the same 
publisher, 

Each form has four parts yielding separate 
verbal, quantitative, and total scores. Part 1 
contains 25 or 30 incomplete sentences, for each 
of which one word must be supplied from 
among the five options offered. Part 2 consists 
of 25 arithmetic computation items. “None of 
these” is the fifth option for every one of the 
items in this part. Part 3 has 25 or 30 vocabu- 
ary items of the definition recognition type. 
Part 4 contains 25 arithmetic reasoning items. 
By alternating A, B, C, D, E with F, G, H, J, 
K, as option labels, the authors help prevent 
purely clerical slips. If a student looks up from 
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Item 16 in the booklet with, say, G in mind as 
the correct answer, he cannot mark Item 15 or 


Item 17 by mistake because neither will have a 
G among the options. 

The verbal raw score is the sum of the raw 
scores on Parts 1 and 3. The quantitative raw 
score is the sum of the raw scores on Parts 2 
and 4. The total raw score is simply the sum of 
the raw scores on all four parts. No correction 
for chance is employed. Raw scores may be 
changed to “converted scores" by reference to 
a simple table on the back of the appropriate 
scoring stencil. Percentile rank equivalents of 
converted scores appear in the Manual for In- 
terpreting Scores; these are expressed as 
bands, to emphasize the standard error of meas- 
urement of the scores and to facilitate intra- 
and inter-individual score comparisons. 

Grades for which the various levels are rec- 
ommended overlap intentionally. Because for- 
mat, instructions, time limits, and answer 
sheets are identical for all levels and forms, 
testers are encouraged to use several levels 
simultanteously for testing a given group. The 
least able students, as judged by prior informa- 
tion, can be handed a lower level than the aver- 
age students, who in turn may receive a lower 
level than the brightest students. 

The hitherto standard procedure of retesting 
the lowest and highest scorers on a test can 
largely be avoided by careful advance deter- 
mination of the optimum level for each testee. 
For a test with plenty of “floor” and “ceiling” 
for everyone, we aim, as a rule of thumb, for 
levels such that each testee will get about half 
the items right, corrected for chance. For 100 
5-option items this would be a number-right 
score of 60 if all roo items were marked. On 
Level 5A such a total score yields a converted 
score of 254, not far above the median of the 
grade 5 norms near the beginning of the school 
year. Roughly, we may assume that a given 
level is most suitable for average students at 
the beginning of the midgrade for which it is 
specified: Level 5 for grade 5, Level 4 for 
grade 7, Level 3 for grade 9, etc. 

Oddly, instructions concerning “guessing” 
for SCAT differ from those for STEP, which 
encourage the student to try every item. The 
SCAT booklet states: "You may answer ques- 
tions even when you are not perfectly sure that 
your answers are correct. Your score will be 
the number of correct answers you mark." Un- 
doubtedly, testees will interpret the words “per- 


fectly sure” in various ways, depending upon 
their gambling propensities. Some will mark 
every item, even though they do not know 
much, Others will omit all but the ones about 
which they are virtually certain. Caution versus 
recklessness sometimes produces anomalous in- 
dividual results. For example, sheer chance 
marking of the 50 quantitative items of Level 
5A should yield, on the average, a converted 
score equivalent to the 21—4oth percentile band 
for grade 4, while not marking the questions 
at all yields the o-2rst band. STEP avoids 
this common source of test invalidity by do- 
guess instructions (but thereby, of course, may 
increase chance variance); only force of habit 
seems to have prevented the authors of SCAT 
from utilizing a similar procedure. 

Though the test items appear to have been 
constructed at least as carefully as were those 
in competing tests, quite a few of them would 
have benefited appreciably from the personal 
ministrations of a meticulous editor. The re- 
viewer found a considerable number of not- 
quite-ideal stems and options in the verbal sec- 
tions of the highest levels (1C and 1D). Quan- 
titative items and the verbal items below Levels 
1C and 1D séem better edited. 

The Manual for Interpreting Scores and the 
Technical Report are both excellent. The 
former gives the typical test administrator con- 
siderable help, while the latter supplies further 
technical information that both he and the more 
statistically trained user will appreciate. 

No comparable-forms reliability coefficients 
are available yet for SCAT. Kuder-Richardson 
(formula 20) coefficients vary from .88 for 
the quantitative raw score of Level 5A for 
fifth graders tested in the norms program to .96 
for the total raw score of Level 4A in grade 7. 
As the Technical Report cautions, these figures 
are usually overestimates for individual schools, 
which are invited to compute their own esti- 
mates of reliability and are shown how to do so. 

Since much of the rationale and standardiza- 
tion of SCAT is similar to that of STEP, the 
reader interested in SCAT is hereby encour- 
aged to consult the STEP reviews in this vol- 
ume also. 

Overall, the 12 synchronized members of 
the SCAT series, each with two subtests, rep- 
resent a new application and downward ex- 
tension of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination and other scholastic 
aptitude tests with which Educational Testing 
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Service has had much experience. They pro- 
vide verbal, quantitative, and total scores based 
much more on power than speed. Test users 
who desire other intellective scores, such as 
nonlanguage or spatial, must supplement 
SCAT. Those who want a carefully devised, 
well standardized series of intelligence tests 
that can be used flexibly over many grades and 
related via norms to the STEP achievement 
test series should give the Cooperative School 
and College Ability Tests careful consideration. 


[323] 


*Cotswold Junior Ability Tests. Ages 8-9; 1949- 
51; Forms A [49], B ['51] ; no data on validity; 115. 
per 20 tests; Óléd, per single copy; 1s. per manual; 
postage extra; C. M. Fleming; Robert Gibson & Sons 
(Glasgow), Ltd. * 

d) JUNIOR MENTAL ABILITY A. Form A ['49]; manual 


[49]; 30(40) minutes. 
b) JUNIOR MENTAL ABILITY B. Form B [’51]; manual 


[51]; 35(45) minutes. 
[324] 

*Cotswold Measurement of Mental Ability. Ages 
1012.5 ; 1947—54 ; title on manual is Cotswold Measure- 
ment of Ability; Series 1 and 2 entitled Cotswold Men- 
tal Ability Test; 6 forms: labeled Series 2 ['47], 3 
[so], 4 ['so], 5 ['52], 6 ['53], 7 ['54]; incomplete 
norms for Series 2-5; 7s. per 20 tests; 544d. per single 
copy; Is. per manual (dates as for tests) for any one 
series; postage extra; Series 2-5: 35(45) minutes; 
Series 6-7: 30(40) minutes; C. M. Fleming (except 
test booklet for Series 2) and J. W. Jenkins (Series 
2); Robert Gibson & Sons (Glasgow), Ltd. * 


A. W. Her, Medical Research Council, Psy- 
chological Laboratory, University of Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, England. 

The six Cotswold tests (Series 2-7) are 
broadly similar in form. They have a prelimi- 
nary practice page for which 5 minutes are al- 
lowed ; the practice items are identical through- 
out the six series. Each test consists of five sub- 
tests with verbal or numerical biases, each of 
them having a time limit of either 5 or 10 min- 
utes. Most questions are multiple choice, the 
child being asked to underline the correct solu- 
tion among the five presented. 

The principal item types employed consist of 
analogies, classification items, series, and arith- 
metical and verbal problems involving deduc- 
tive reasoning and instruction following. In 
Series 2, 3, and 4, one subtest consists of a sim- 
ple table showing the number of children in 
three school classes who, for instance, sing, 
dance, and paint. The subject is asked eight 
questions whose answers demand interpretation 
of the table. The questions become progres- 
sively harder and the eighth question struck 
the reviewer as ambiguous. Apart from this, 


the problemyseems admirably suitable for test 
purposes and a welcome change from the hack- 
neyed, often artificial, type of test problem. 

Series 5 and 6 include subtests which require 
the child to copy contrived foreign-looking 
words and phrases. In the reviewer's opinion 
this is a retrogressive step: the task assesses 
accuracy only—and is as demanding of the 
scorer as of the subject! The traditional vir- 
tues of objectivity and speed of marking are 
largely lost with such items. 

In general, the method of scoring is not ideal. 
Since in several of the subtests the subject is 
required to underline his solution, the correct 
answers naturally come in different positions 
all over the page. In the marking key for the 
more recent tests, these solutions are printed in 
positions which correspond to their place on the 
test paper. Even so, scoring must still be slower 
than is desirable. 

The most serious criticism of the test book- 
lets concerns the preliminary practice sheet. 
There is no indication that this has to be cor- 
rectly completed by all subjects before they em- 
bark on the test proper. This implies that chil- 
dren who are most in need of preliminary ex- 
amples—the slow starters, the nervous, and 
those lacking in test sophistication—will gain 
the least benefit. Moreover, there are in the 
practice sheet no examples of “double analo- 
gies” nor of table interpretations. The reviewer 
feels strongly that the child should meet in the 
test proper only the types of problem with 
which he has familiarised himself in prelimi- 
nary examples. 

There are several individual items, notably 
(and inevitably) among the classification prob- 
lems, whose cogency is questionable, despite the 
statement in the manuals that "the correctness 
of each response was determined after analysis 
of pupils’ replies, and ambiguous questions 
were discarded." Furthermore, a few problems 
are misleadingly worded, e.g., those in Series 
2, 3, and 4 that ask such things as “Which is 
the first letter of the alphabet which occurs 
only once in the word ECCENTRICITY?” 
(Reviewer’s italics.) 

Each series has its own manual containing 
directions for general procedure and oral in- 
structions, marking keys for the five subtests, 
tables of standardised scores, and notes on the 
background of the tests, their construction, 
standardisation, validity, and reliability. These 
notes are overbrief. The explanation of the 
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standardised scores is rendered needlessly diffi- 
cult by careless errors in several of the ^man- 
uals. d 

Apart from these objections, however, and 
the regrettable lack of any ‘diagrammatic or 
pictorial items, the tests are well thought out 
and agreeably varied and the instructions in the 
manuals are clearly expressed. It is useful to 
have six almost parallel tests within the 10-12 
age range. 

[325] 

*Daneshill Intelligence Test. Ages 9.5-11.5; 1950- 
51; I form [’51]; 8s. 6d. per 25 tests; 6d. per single 
copy; Is. per manual (’50).; postage extra; 45(60) 
Hee R. MacDonald; University of London Press 


A. W. Herm, Medical Research Council, Psy- 
chological Laboratory, University of Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, England. 

The preface to the manual informs the reader 
that the test “is the result of a project arising 
out of discussions and lectures on the assess- 
ment of children’s abilities during the period 
1948-50 in Daneshill Training College. * It 
formed the growing point for the course in Ed- 
ucational Psychology.” That this project proved 
useful for the students in training is readily 
believable. It would, however, be surprising if 
the exercise had resulted in a wholly satisfac- 
tory test of intelligence. There are, in effect, a 
good many criticisms to make, both of the test 
proper and of the manual. 

To consider the latter first, the information 
given on test standardisation is quite inade- 
quate. It is not clear how many children of 
what ages were used; for test reliability, only 
the split-half technique was employed—with 
an unspecified number of cases. There are lit- 
erally no data at all on the validation of the 
test against an external criterion. It is not even 
clear whether the test was retested after hav- 
ing been altered in the light of item analysis 
findings. 

Tables for converting scores into IQ’s are 
presented for ages 10-0 to 10-11. Earlier in the 
manual, however, is a note stating that “by ex- 
trapolation the table may be extended to include 
the ages 9:6 to 11:6.” This procedure consists 
of adding (or subtracting) one year to the age 
and adding (or subtracting) 6 from the IQ 
then found. No explanation is offered of this 
system but a warning is given that “such ex- 
trapolation must not be carried beyond the ages 
9:6, 11:6.” 

The test booklet consists of 95 items, the vast 


o 


majority of which score one point if correctly 
answered. The theoretical maximum test score 
is 100 marks. The questions cover verbal or 
numerical series, analogies, codes, classifica- 
tions, directions, mixed (true-false) sentences, 
and reasoning problems. There are no prelimi- 
nary examples for the subject tọ work through 
and the child is told to “ask no questions.” The 
wording of some of the test problems is ambigu- 
ous, as, for example, in the problems which say, 
*A certain number is out of place in each of 
the following." The offending number is in fact 
one that has no place in the given set of num- 
bers at all. Finally, there is some rather slip- 
shod thinking in the actual problems themselves, 
notably in the classification questions and in the 
so-called “sames” and “opposites.” 

The reviewer would suggest that the training 
of students and the publishing of tests should 
be kept separate or, at the least, that tests aris- 
ing in the course of student training should be 
allowed more than two years in which to ma- 
ture. 


F. W. WARBURTON, Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, University of Manchester, Man- 
chester, England. 

"This test is the outgrowth of a project con- 
cerning the assessment of children's abilities 
which was carried on during the period 1948- 
1950 in Daneshill Training College. The pur- 
pose of the project was to give students in 
training "some insight into the methods em- 
ployed for measuring intelligence," and “a 
knowledge of statistical techniques applied to 
psychological investigations." These two ob- 
jects were no doubt fulfilled, but they scarcely 
justify the publication of this rather amateurish 
test. 

The general instructions to the children are 
clear, but no practice test is provided. The ex- 
planations preceding the individual sections are 
Sometimes unambiguous, for example: “Look 
at this mixed sentence. Men fat are all. True. 
False. The sentence when rearranged is not 
true so FALSE has been underlined. Do the 
same in the following." In another section, no 
instruction is given. 

The test is entitled “intelligence test" al- 
though it includes a few items which would 
usually be found in attainment tests, such as 
arithmetical sums and geographical compari- 
sons. The key contains a typographical error 
in which “give” instead of “girl” is listed as the 
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answer. The correct response to "What word 
begins with D and means the opposite of AD- 
MIRE?” is given as “Dislike.” “Despise” might 
well be acceptable. The manual contains ade- 
quate instructions to supervisors. Conversion 
tables for ages 10-0 to 10-11, based on the 
analysis of as,many as 5,078 scripts, are pro- 
vided. The authors suggest that the tables may 
be extended to include the ages of 9-6 to 11-6 
by extrapolation, a risky procedure. The relia- 
bility coefficient is fairly satisfactory. Unfor- 
tunately, no validities are given. 

The 150 items were selected from an original 
pool of 300 items. There 150 items were given a 
trial on a group of 312 children from primary 
schools in Nottinghamshire. The test was re- 
fined on the basis of an analysis of the items in 
terms of “success and difficulty." (Unfortu- 
nately, indices of consistency were apparently 
not included among the selection criteria.) The 
resulting new edition of the test was tried out 
on a similar group of 127 children. 

The Daneshill test clearly cannot supplant 
tests published by Moray House and the Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research, 
or Schonell’s Essential Intelligence Test. 


[326] 

*Davis-Eells Test of General Intelligence or 
Problem-Solving Ability. Grades 1-2, 3-6; 1953, 
c1052-53; title on test is Davis-Eclls Games; Form A 
(53) ; 2 levels; directions for administering ('53) ; 85¢ 
per manual ('53) ; postage extra; 356 per specimen set 
of either level, postpaid; Allison Davis and Kenneth 
Eells; World Book Co. * 

a) PRIMARY. Grades 1-2; $4.35 per 35 tests; (60) min- 
utes in 2 sessions for grade 1; (90) minutes in 3 ses- 
sions for grade 2. 

b) ELEMENTARY. Grades 3-6; $4.80 per 35 tests; (100- 
120) minutes in 2 sessions. 
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36. STILLWELL, Lois. A Study of the Davis-Eells Games: 


A Group Test of Intelligence for Use in the Elementary 
Schools. Master’s thesis, Kent State University (Kent, Ohio), 


1958. 

Cvm. Burt, Emeritus Professor of Psychol- 

ogy, University of London, London, England. 
This is a group intelligence test in pictorial 

form. No reading»is required. The directions, 
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expressed in colloquial language, are read by 
an examiner called the “game leader.” To break 
tension, the solving of the problems is preceded 
by 3 minutes of physical exercise (waving 
arms or patting stomach and head), and letting 
the pupils “laugh as much as they wish,” and 
throughout the test the “atmosphere” is to be 
kept “relaxed.” 

The material is based on a conception of 
general intelligence as “the sum total of the 
skills of thinking, work habits, and other fac- 
tors which determine how well any given in- 
dividual will be able to solve important kinds 
of intellectual problems that face him in life.” 
The items have been selected so as to cover a 
wide variety of tasks which will “parallel the 
real-life problems of children more closely than 
most intelligence-test items in the past." The 
problems are often exceedingly ingenious. The 
pictures are drawn in semihumorous style, and 
are usually about 2% or 3 inches square: the 
size is thus larger than is commonly adopted, 
and therefore should impose no handicap even 
on children with relatively poor vision. The 
whole procedure is "child oriented”; and, as 
the type of test material, the method of admin- 
istration, and the title on the pupil’s booklet all 
imply, the pupils are meant to regard their task 
rather as a game than as a formal test or school 
examination. 

Tables are appended enabling the user to con- 
vert scores to IO's. The authors, however, pre- 
fer the phrase “Index of Problem Solving 
Ability (I.P.S.A.)" as less vague, less mislead- 
ing, and more meaningful than the older term. 
Two types of reliability coefficient are reported : 
(a) a split-half coefficient, which yields a re- 
liability averaging about .82 for grades 2 to 6, 
and somewhat less for grade 1; and (5) a co- 
efficient of stability, assessed by giving the test 
a second time to the same group after an in- 
terval of a couple of weeks: this was apparently 
possible for two grades only, and yielded a co- 
efficient of .72 for grade 2 and .9o for grade 4. 

The authors contend that the validity of the 
test is best “indicated by a careful analysis of its 
nature and of the nature of the problem-solving 
ability which it seeks to measure,” not by the 
usual statistical comparison with scores from 
other tests, since these may actually be less ef- 
fective than the test to be evaluated. The princi- 
ple is excellent, but its practical consequences 
are not very successfully fulfilled. The definition 
Stating the results of the analysis is far too loose 


for scientific purposes. “Intelligence” in the 
technical sense is ordinarily regarded as a men- 
tal capacity ; and the phrase “skills of thinking" 
is at once too narrow and too broad to specify 
its nature with precision. The child's work hab- 
its and the other factors affecting his efficiency 
—his emotional attitudes, the effort he makes, 
and so on—call rather for separate assessment. 
The mere fact that the analysis of the test. ap- 
pears to correspond with the analysis of the 
capacity tested cannot of itself guarantee the 
test's validity: the ideal criterion would be the 
accuracy with which it predicts the subsequent 
performances of the child in the fields defined ; 
failing that, the next best standard would be 
the assessments of a teacher, known to be a 
competent judge, who has systematically ob- 
served each child's progress and performance 
in the past. It is curious that American investi- 
gators make far less use of teachers' opinions 
than British. 

An inspection of the actual material raises 
doubts as to whether the tasks presented are in 
fact as varied, as realistic, and as important as 
was intended. Experience and results already 
gained with similar pictorial tests indicate that, 
with increasing age, the scores obtained tend 
more and more to depend on special aptitudes, 
special experience, and special interest ; indeed, 
with older children, a purely pictorial test yields 
as one-sided an assessment as a purely verbal 
test with the younger. 

Presenting tests as games is an excellent de- 
vice with the younger and duller pupils, But 
with British children aged 9 and upwards better 
results are secured when tests of intelligence 
are given quite frankly as an internal examina- 
tion in which every pupil is expected to take 
the problems seriously and do his utmost to 
answer even the more difficult problems. To in- 
sist that the tests should be preceded by amus- 
ing exercises during which pupils are encour- 
aged to "laugh as much as they wish" and that 
the problems should be tackled in a state of re- 
laxation is scarcely likely to ensure that they 
do their best. Indeed, on making an actual trial, 
the reviewer finds that with British pupils this 
method of approach tends to reduce the relia- 
bility to 60 or less. The test material assumes a 
familiarity with the conventions of the strip 
cartoon (e.g., musical notation to represent 
sounds emerging from a child's mouth) ; and 
is thus bound to handicap the less sophisticated 
children from rural areas. The stylized exag- 
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gerations and would-be comicality of the draw- 
ings, amounting at times almost to caricature, 
tend to induce a mood of frivolity and fre- 
quently to obscure the real nature of the prob- 
lem. 

These criticisms apply far more strongly to 
some items than to others. If, as a provisional 
criterion, we take the total score for the test 
as a whole, preliminary trials would seem to 
indicate that the component items differ widely 
in validity, and that the grading in difficulty 
is very uneven. There appears, therefore, to be 
an urgent need for a more thorough item analy- 
sis before the test can be regarded as having 
reached a final or a satisfactory form. 


RareicH M. Drake, Professor of Psychology, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

This reviewer is very much in favor of cul- 
ture free, culture fair performance and other 
such tests which attempt to get a more direct 
measurement of mental capacity, mental poten- 
tial, mental energy, or intelligence. To the ex- 
tent that scores are influenced by environmental 
and training factors, our tests are subject to 
error and equivocal interpretation. The purpose 
of the Davis-Eells Games is to eliminate one 
of these spurious factors—socioeconomic dif- 
ferences and inequities. The original data re- 
port that this purpose was accomplished, but 
replications done elsewhere fail to verify these 
results (ro, 15, 20, 23, 33). 

A recent study (36) which this reviewer 
supervised, obtained similar results. The Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity was compared 
directly with the Davis-Eells on two groups, 
one a high socioeconomic group and the other 
a low socioeconomic group. The Davis-Eells 
consistently gave lower IPSA-scores (these are 
really IQ scores and are as directly equivalent 
to IQ's as are scores on any of the numerous 
tests which try to convert their scores to IO's) 
than did the CTMM, but the Davis-Eells 
showed as much difference between the high 
and low socioeconomic groups as did the 
CTMM. This indicates that the Davis-Eells is 
not achieving anything in the way of an ad- 
vantage as far as culture fairness is concerned. 
In view of the fact that the IO's are approxi- 
mately 7.5 points lower, it would appear that 
the Davis-Eells is culturally unfair to all sub- 
jects to about this extent. The reliability com- 
puted for this study is reported as .79. This is 
not so high as the reliability reported for 


CTMM or other tests. Validity was checked in 
two schools against the individual ratings of 
seven different teachers: 


Teacher ta 3 T4 o SEED A 
Davis-Eells 16 .49 .53 .42 .68 .63 .40 
CTMM 47 43 .86 .93 .70 71 .60 


Correlations with the arithmetic test of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills gave .41 and .51 for 
two groups while the CTMM gave 7's of .61 
and .67 for the same two groups. Correlations 
with the California Reading Test gave .36 and 
.41 for these same groups, while the CTMM 
gave .71 and .69, respectively. Thus, as a pre- 
dictive instrument, the Davis-Eells is less valid 
than the CTMM with two criteria, teacher's 
ratings and scores on standardized achievement 
tests. 

Another study (34) with native Indian 
children in Guam produced very similar results, 
Here the average IQ (IPSA) was about 16.6 
points lower than with the CTMM. Most stud- 
ies report that IO's obtained with the Davis- 
Eells run lower than those obtained with other 
tests, and the test differentiates as much be- 
tween high and low socioeconomic groups as 
do the general verbal tests which it was intended 
to improve upon. Some children in the Guam 
study had scores on the Davis-Eells as much as 
51 points below their scores on the CTMM. 
If the Davis-Eells scores alone had been used, 
serious misclassification or interpretation of an 
individual child might have resulted. It appears 
that in attempting to eliminate socioeconomic 
influences, a significant portion of the test’s in- 
tended capacity to discriminate differences in 
intelligence has been partialled out. 

Additional comments are that it is difficult 
to administer because it requires a great deal of 
oral directions and as much as 9o minutes of 
working time (grade 2). Scoring is slow and 
tedious. Several items have strong emotional 
loadings: (a) a boy being spanked by his fa- 
ther, (b) three tough boys lying in wait to beat 
up another boy, (c) a boy being spanked for 
breaking a window, and (d) a girl crying be- 
cause she thinks she hasn't a Christmas present. 
The directions for administering the. arith- 
metical reasoning problem are not entirely clear 
to all children, with the result that some miss 
all of this section. A severe strain is put upon 
the attention span of young children. There is 
one favorable aspect—children like the test be- 
cause of its gamelike nature. 
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J. P. Gurrrorn, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The purpose of this test as stated by the au- 
thors is “to measure fairly and accurately as 
possible the ability of children to solve prob- 
lems of a kind interesting and important to 
them." The specification of “fairly” refers to 
the conviction of the authors that most tests of 
intelligence are biased in favor of children from 
the higher socioeconomic levels. In the selec- 
tion of items considerable attention was given 
to ensure that they were equally within the 
sphere of experience of all groups. 

This criterion was largely responsible for 
eliminating all need for reading on the part of 
examinees, the items being presented pictorially 
and the instructions for each item being given 
orally. Pictorial material also lends itself to in- 
trinsic interest. An effort is made to maintain a 
“game” atmosphere throughout the test. Al- 
though the test can be given to groups of chil- 
dren, the long oral instructions make adminis- 
tration very cumbersome. The test is inefficient 
in view of the time it takes for the levels of re- 
liability achieved (about .8 for split-half esti- 
mates and .7 and .9 for test-retest estimates in 
grades 2 and 4). 

There are 47 items in a 16-page booklet at 
the primary level and 62 items in a 20-page 
booklet at the elementary level. One kind of 
item asks the child to make a judgment as to 
what is going on in a picture in which usually 
two or more individuals are in some kind of 
interaction. This would seem to this reviewer 
to measure something in the area of social in- 

telligence, mainly ability for social cognition. 
Another kind of item shows three similar scenes 
in each of which a child is attempting to per- 
form a task, the examinee being asked to say 
which child is acting most wisely. This would 
seem to measure an ability to evaluate behavior ; 
hence it is also in the area of social intelligence, 
and possibly in the area of concrete intelligence, 
too, since objects are dealt with as well as in- 
dividuals. In other kinds of items abilities more 
like those involved in conventional intelligence 
tests appear to be tested. In items involving 
coins and the counting of sums of money, 
probably some numerical facility is measured 
and possibly some foresight in dealing with 
symbols. Other items are essentially verbal 
analogies presented in pictorial form. The ob- 
jects involved are so familiar that probably 


little verbal comprehension is measured, but 
the ability to see relationships between concepts 
should be assessed. 

If this reviewer’s guesses are correct, we 
have here a measure of something rather dif- 
ferent from the usual intelligence test. Correla- 
tions with several forms of the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests are in the region 
of .4 to .6. Correlations with scholastic achieve- 
ment tests are mostly in the range of .1 to .5, 
depending upon the subject. 

The authors insist that the test measures 
problem solving ability. There is no empirical 
evidence presented to support this contention. 
Items were chosen for the supposed purpose 
merely by expert inspection. Except for the 
items involving coins, the items seem to this 
reviewer to be not so much in the nature of 
problems calling for solution as situations call- 
ing for cognition. Cognitions play their parts 
in solving problems, but more important is 
productive thinking. The latter seems to be of 
little importance in answering the items of this 
test. Perhaps the authors should have defined 
problem solving in an unusually broad sense. 
The term is likely to be interpreted more nar- 
rowly by the test user. 

The test was obviously developed with great 
care and industry. The items went through 
several analytical studies. Norms are based 
upon large and well selected samples, except 
for the fact that no rural children were in- 
cluded. 

Raw scores are transformed into the familiar 
IQ scale, but the authors properly urge that a 
scale score not be interpreted as a conventional 
IQ, that is, as to psychological meaning. It is 
unfortunate, for this and for other reasons 
mentioned earlier, that the term “general in- 
telligence" appears in the title of the test. In 
fact, the entire title seems inappropriate. 

In view of the efforts to achieve comparable 
scores for children of all socioeconomic groups, 
it is unfortunate that the authors do not present 
some comparative scores obtained from those 
different groups. It would not be surprising to 
find some differences after all. Such differences 
would probably be small, for in the area of 
social intelligence, which the reviewer believes 
to be stressed in the test, the social groups 
should be much more alike than they are on 
verbal intelligence. 


For related reviews, see Br40. 
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*Deeside Picture Mes Ages 6.5-8.5; 1956-58; 
1 form ('56); 15s. per 25 tests; 8d. per single copy; 
35. 6d. per manual ('58) ; postage extra; 25.5(75) min- 
utes; W. G. Emmett; George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 
CHARLOTTE E. K. BAxxs, Lecturer in Psychol- 
ogy, University College, London, England. 

This test has been designed to measure the 
ability of children between the ages of 6-6 and 
8-6. It contains roo items in seven sections, 
with problems in following directions, classi- 
fication, picture series, perception of mirror 
images and simple relations, and number series. 
It thus covers a slightly wider sample of cogni- 
tive processes than the N.F.E.R. Picture In- 
telligence Test I. 

With the exception of attempts to draw sea, 
rivers, and mountains, the drawings are very 
clear and unambiguous, though peculiarly un- 
aesthetic to the adult eye. The author has drawn 
up an excellent teachers' handbook, giving di- 
rections for administering and scoring, data 
concerning reliability, and suggestions for the 
use of the conversion table and norms. 

The test was standardised on a complete 
year-group of 9,951 children between the ages 
of 7-1 and 8-2. Standard scores are givem in 
the conversion table for each month between 
the ages of 6-6 and 8-6. The scores are based 
on norms having a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 15. Mental ages are also given for 
the use of clinical psychologists. Intelligence 
quotients for children younger than 6-6 years 
and older than 8-6 years may be found by ex- 
trapolation, using a simple formula provided 
in the handbook. 

The reliability of the test, determined by Fer- 
guson's formula 29, is given as .97. The 100 
items in the test were chosen from an original 
set of 250 items on the basis of item analysis. 
Little information, however, seems to be avail- 
able about the validity of the test. 


M. L. KELLMER Prince, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, and Deputy Head, Department of Child 
Study, University of Birmingham, Birming- 
ham, England. 

This recently designed test is closely similar 
to the Moray House Picture Intelligence Test, 
though it is in some aspects inferior to it. Of 
its seven sections, Following Directions, Doesn’t 
Belong, Sequences, Matching, Mirror Images, 
Analogies, and Series, six are identical with six 
of the nine Moray House subtests; however, 


the layout of the latter is clearer and more 
generous. A number of the drawings in the 
Deeside test have too much detail for children 
of the age for which the test is intended, and a 
high proportion of the items (32 out of a total 
of 100) consist of educational symbols, such 
as letters, numbers, and clockfaces. The title 
of the test is thus rather misleading since a 
third of its content probes children’s readiness 
to cope with reading and number work. For 
example, in Section 1 the following instructions 
are given: “There are five numbers, Put a cross 
on the number that is smaller than all but the 
third number” or “There are five sums. Put a 
cross on the sum that is wrong [i.e., five addi- 
tion sums, the wrong one being 7 and 9 makes 
17]." Or “Put crosses on the two words [out 
of a total of six words] which are spelt wrong." 
Similarly, in Section 2 an odd number has to 
be picked from among four even ones, and, 
from among six small clockfaces, the one show- 
ing a half hour instead of the full hour has to 
be crossed out. In the matching section, the 
logic of some items is rather unconvincing. 

The Teacher's Handbook gives clear direc- 
tions for administering and scoring the test. 

"Though quite a useful and well standardised 
addition to the available nonverbal tests for 
this age group, this reviewer fails to see that 
as a new test it has any special merits or pur- 
pose. Both the Moray House and the N.F.E.R. 
picture intelligence tests are superior in design 
and layout and at least equally well standard- 
ised. If the author of the Deeside Picture Pus- 
sles is deliberately aiming at exploring the 
early stages of children's educational attain- 
ments, it is nowhere explicitly stated. This 
would constitute a departure from other tests 
of this type, in which case some interpretative 
guidance should be given to its users. Lastly, 
it is regrettable that the old label “mentally de- 
fective" for IQ's below 70 should be perpetu- 
ated in the Teacher's Handbook when the term 
“educationally subnormal" is officially (and 
with beneficial effects) current in our educa- 
tional system. 

[328] 

X*Detroit General Intelligence Examination. 
Grades 7-12; 1938-54; consists of 8 of the 10 subtests 
used to get an intelligence score in the Detroit General 
Aptitudes Examination; Form A (’54, identical with 
subtests copyrighted in 1938) ; revised manual ('54) ; 
$3.25 per 25 tests; 65¢ per specimen set; postpaid ; 
31(45) minutes; Harry J. Baker and Paul H. Voelker ; 
Public School Publishing Co. * 
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*[Detroit Intelligence Tests.] Grades 2-4, 5-8, 
9-16; 1924-56; 3 levels; $2.75 per 25 tests; 406 per 
specimen set of any one level; postpaid; Harry J. 
Baker; Public School Publishing Co. * 
G) PUBLIC SCHOOL PRIMARY INTELLIGENCE TEST. Grades 
2-4; 1954-56; revision of Detroit Primary Intelligence 
Test; Forms A, B ('s4, identical with Forms C, D 
copyrighted in 1924 except for minor changes); man- 
ual ('56); (45) minutes. 
b) DETROIT ALPHA INTELLIGENCE TEST. Grades 4-8; 
Forms S, T ('54, same as tests published in 1941) ; re- 
vised manual (54); 32(45) minutes. 
C) DETROIT ADVANCED INTELLIGENCE TEST. Grades 9-16; 
1924-42; Forms V, W (725) ; manual (42) ; 29(40) 
minutes. 
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*The Dominion Group Test of Intelligence. Ages 
I3 and over; 1945; adaptation of Form B of the ad- 
vanced level of Group Test of Learning Capacity: The 
Dominion Tests for Australian use; Form B [45]; 
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*Doppelt Mathematical Reasoning Test. Gradu- 
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X*Easel Age Scale. Grades kgn-1; 1955; 1 form; 
$3.75 per set of testing materials; no formal testing 


time since paintings are produced during regular class 
sessions; Beatrice Lantz; California Test Bureau. * 


Naomi Srewart, Formerly Staff Associate, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


The Easel Age Scale is a valuable new tool 
for understanding young children and deserves 


to be widely accepted, With the use of the scale, 
free tempera (calcimine) paintings produced 
by kindergarten and primary grade children in 
the course of their ordinary classroom activity 
can be scored in such a way as to yield reliable 
and valid measures of the children's mental 
maturity. The children are not subjected to any 
of the stresses that are sometimes involved in 
"taking a test." In fact, it is essential to the 
validity of the results that the children be under 
no strain and that each child feel free to paint 
as and what he wishes. 

All that is required is an easel (or several), 
large paper (approximately 18 by 24 inches) of 
newsprint quality, long handled brushes with 
bristles around 34 inches wide and 1 or 1% 
inches long, paints in six designated colors, and 
—tmost important—a classroom atmosphere in 
which easel painting of a free character. is a 
normal part of the day's activity. The teacher 
simply dates each picture as the child produces 
it and puts it away for scoring at her leisure. 

The Easel Age Scale recognizes that children 
often produce paintings that are primarily ex- 
pressions of their feelings and not attempts to 
express their ideas. Such paintings are not 
representative of a child's mental and physical 
maturity, and are not suitable for scoring. The 
manual gives a number of carefully developed 
criteria for identifying paintings of this nature 
—called “Q,” for questionable, paintings—and 
12 illustrations in full color which exemplify 
various features of “Q” productions. Teachers 
are urged to study each child’s easel paintings 
and score the best of the paintings done during 
each period of observation. Paintings that qual- 
ify for scoring are rated independently on four 
separate counts: form, detail, meaning, and re- 
latedness. The manual gives clear directions for 
rating each of these dimensions and also pro- 
vides two dozen full color samples of children’s 
paintings, for each of which is given its rating 
on form, detail, meaning, and relatedness, its 
easel score and the corresponding easel age, 
and the chronological age of the child who 
produced the painting. 

The easel score, which is the sum of the four 
separate ratings, has a very satisfactory test- 
retest reliability (.95) and a surprisingly high 
scoring reliability (.94), even when used by 
comparatively inexperienced raters. The score 
converts to an easel age that correlates rather 
closely with mental ages derived from such in- 
struments as the Goodenough Intelligence Test, 
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the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, and 
the California Test of Mental Maturity. 

Throughout the manual, emphasis is placed 
on using the scale in a developmental context. 
As already indicated, safeguards are included 
to make sure that only representative paintings 
are scored by the teacher. In addition, teachers 
are urged to maintain growth records on each 
child, making a minimum of three evaluations 
a year, based on paintings produced at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the year. In this 
context, and in light of the careful directions 
and illustrations for scoring the paintings, even 
inexperienced teachers should be able to obtain 
valid results. 

In addition to its value as a measure of the 
mental maturity of young children, the Easel 
Age Scale, as the manual clearly explains and 
illustrates, has the important advantage of in- 
creasing the teacher’s understanding of the 
child as a whole. The scale should undoubtedly 
be in the possession of every kindergarten and 
primary grade teacher who has, or can arrange 
for, facilities for making easel painting part of 
the regular class activity. 


FronENCE M. TEAGARDEN, Emeritus Professor 
of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The author describes the Easel Age Scale as 
a “rating scale for studying the growth and 
adjustment of kindergarten and primary grade 
children, as well as somewhat older mentally 
retarded children.” Over 10 years went into 
this study, involving the examination of more 
than 6,000 pictures painted at the easel by chil- 
dren of ages 4 to 9 in the Los Angeles area. 
Unfortunately, the statistical treatment does 
not reflect anything like the number of paint- 
ings studied. Further statistical studies are, 
however, promised. The author's claim for the 
reliability of the scale is based upon a study of 
pictures by 37 children who made two or more 
paintings within a month in 1945. The test- 
retest coefficient of reliability was found to be 
.95. The validity of the scale was determined 
by comparing pictures made by 112 children 
and their ratings on the Goodenough Intelli- 
gence Test. 

Directions for administering the scale re- 
quire that the rater examine a picture first to 
determine whether the child has primarily ex- 
pressed his feelings and emotions rather than 
ideas. Such paintings of emotions are called 


“Q” (Questionable) because from them one 
cannot necessarily determine the child's ma- 
turity. No data are given as to the validation 
of the assumption of “emotions.” Twelve sam- 
ples are given of Q pictures. Certainly in a 
few of these the clinician can recognize some 
of the usual diagnostic signs, such as great use 
of color, restrictions within boundaries, meticu- 
lous detail, and the like. However, since no 
data are given as to the age, intelligence, or 
other evidences of emotionality for the children 
who made the samples, one might feel hesitant 
to discard a painting as a Q painting from these 
meager details. 

If the person using the scale decides that a 
picture is not a Q picture, then he proceeds to 
examine and score it for each of these items in 
order: Form, on a 7-point scale; Detail, on a 
7-point scale; Meaning (to the adult), on an 
8-point scale; and Relatedness (beginning of 
depth perception) on an '8-point scale. The 
highest possible score in each of these cate- 
gories is assigned pictures in which recogniz- 
able objects are portrayed in action. Twenty- 
four pictures are scored as samples. 

Norms are based on analysis of the paintings 
of 1,329 children ranging in chronological age 
from 4-6 to 9-6. We are not told how the raw 
scores were coriverted into easel age equivalents. 
At some places along the normative scale an 
increase of a single raw point raises the easel 
age equivalent by 3 months; in some places by 
2 months ; and in some places by 1 month. The 
possible raw scores run from 2 through 30, 
with easel age equivalents from below 4-0 
through 8-6 plus, 

The progression of mental ability and repre- 
sentative drawing in a more or less para passu 
manner is an intriguing subject to the clinical 
and research psychologist. The author -has 
added more material to the field; Her attempt 
to measure form, detail, meaning, and related- 
ness—each leading ultimately to representation 
of action—is good. The reproduced paintings 
are interesting. The reported statistics do not 
add greatly to the value of the study. 


[333] 
*The Essential Intelligence Test. Ages 7-12; 
1940-52; c1940-48; title on manuals is Essential Junior 
Intelligence Test; Forms [A] (40), B (49) ; Form 
A manual ['40], Form B manual [49] ; revised norms 
[52] for Form B ; 25-49 tests, 5d. each ; 6d. per single 
copy; Is. 6d. per manual for either form; postage 
extra; 45(60) minutes; Fred J. Schonell and R. H. 
Adams; Oliver & Boyd Ltd. * 
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R. Winternourn, Professor of Education, The 
University of Auckland, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Form A of this verbal test of general in- 
telligence has now been in use for 18 years, 
Form B for almost 10 years. During this time 
the two forms have been very widely applied, 
particularly in Great Britain, but also in other 
countries, notably Australia and New Zealand. 
It can fairly be said that they have withstood 
the test of time. 

Face validity appears to be good. The 100 
items are grouped in 18 sections, thus avoiding 
what must be for some children the formidable 
appearance of an unbroken sequence of a large 
number of items. Eleven practice items famil- 
iarize the child with all types of questions he 
will find. They are worked through orally with 
the examiner. Directions to both children and 
examiner are clear. The aim is to create a puzzle 
solving attitude in the former. 

Item types include sentence completions 
(multiple choice and the filling of gaps), recog- 
nition of similarities, differences, and opposites, 
number and letter sequence completions, arith- 
metical problems, and other problems. 

Because of the increasing test sophistication 
of British children, a restandardization is about 
to be carried out in Great Britain. An Aus- 
tralian standardization of Form A is now avail- 
able. 

A recently calculated split-half reliability 
coefficient (208 children, ages unspecified) is 
:94 (communication from the author). A split- 
half coefficient of .92 based on a small group 
of 66 r1-year-olds and a test-retest coefficient 
of .92 (retest after one year on an unspecified 
group) were reported earlier for Form A. An 
intercorrelation of .95 is reported between 
Forms A and B. 

The tests have measured up quite well to 
statistical evaluation and practical use in schools. 
Articles appearing in the British Journal of 
Educational Psychology from time to time, re- 
ferring to the use of these tests along with 
others, indicate that they have proved to be 
satisfactory means of assessing general intelli- 
gence. One suspects that they are more valid 
for children in the middle and higher age 
groups than for 7- and 8-year-olds. It is to be 
hoped that more precise statistical data will be 
made available to confirm or reject this sus- 
picion. 


For a review by F. W. Warburton, see 4:290. 


[334] . 

*General Verbal Practice Test G1. Ages 10-11; 
1954; to be given at least 3 weeks before administering 
a verbal intelligence test in order to equalize coaching 
effects; 1 form ['54] ; distribution restricted to direc- 
tors of education; 4s. 6d. per I2 tests; 6d. per single 
copy; 6d. per manual ['54]; postage extra; 45(50) 
minutes; published for National Foundation for Edu- 
cational Research in England and Wales; Newnes 
Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 


[335] 
Goodenough Intelligence Test. Grades kgn-3; 
1926; also called Draw-a-Man; 1 form; $1.50 per 35 
children’s drawing sheets ; $3.25 per manual (see 1 be- 
low); postage extra; specimen set not available; (10) 
minutes; Florence L. Goodenough; World Book Co. * 
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For a review by Naomi Stewart, see 4:292. 


[336] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude 
Test. College seniors and graduate students; 1949-58 ; 
for more complete information, see 599; 2 scores: 
verbal, quantitative; IBM; 150(170) minutes; Educa- 
tional Testing Service. * 
REFERENCES 
1-2. See 4:293. 


3. SAUM, JAMES A. Selection Techniques and Their Applica- 
tion in the Stanford School of Education. Doctor's thesis, Stan- 
ford University (Stanford, Calif.), 1951. 

4. Crossy, Donato W. “The Development of a Test of Aca- 
demic Aptitude for Superior College Students.” Abstract. Calif 
J Ed Res 4:185-6 S "53. * ; ü 

5. SCHULTZ, MARGARET K., AND ANGOFF, WILLIAM H. “The 
Development of New Scales for the Aptitude, and Advanced 
Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations," Abstract. 4m 
Psychol 8:430 Ag '53. " We 

6. MawurL, HerscHeL T. “A Study of an Examination for 
Admission to Candidacy for the Doctorate in Education." Yearb 
Nat Council Meas Used Ed 11:15-8 's4. * P 

7. SCHULTZ, MARGARET K., AND ANGOFF, Wittiam H. “The 
Development of New Scales for the Aptitude and Advanced 
Tests of the peius Au ERE J Ed Psychol 47: 
285-94 My ’56. * (PA 32:212; t^s 

States, Manas Po axo DzCosra, Fraxx A. "Contribu: 
tions of the Graduate Record Examinations and the National 
Teacher Examinations to the Prediction of Graduate School Suc- 
cess.” J Ed Res 50:383 a 's7. * (PA 32:937) a 

9. Romisox, Donato W, “A Comparison of Two Batteries 
of Tests-as Predictors of First Year Achievement in the Grad- 
uate School of Bradley University.” Yearb Nat Council Meas 
Used Ed 15:118-27 's8. * 


Joun T. Datey, Program Director, American 
Institute for Research, Washington, D.C. [Re- 
view of Form EGR.] 

This is a test of general scholastic ability 
suitable for use at the college senior or gradu- 


ate school level. It is designed to accompany 
the Advanced Tests, which are comprehensive 
achievement tests in 16 different fields of study, 
and the Area Tests for the social sciences, hu- 
manities, and material sciences. The first part 
of the Aptitude Test consists of verbal reason- 
ing questions (opposites, analogies, and com- 
pletion) plus paragraph reading comprehension. 
These together make up the verbal score. The 
second part of the test includes various kinds 
of quantitative mathematical materials, such as 
questions on arithmetic reasoning, on algebraic 
problems, and on the interpretation of graphs, 
diagrams, and descriptive data. These give the 
quantitative score. Scores are reported as 3- 
digit scaled scores with the third digit always a 
zero. This is necessary since one raw score 
point represents 10 or more points of scaled 
score. 

The reliability of each part of the test is re- 
ported as .92, which is adequate for the two 
parts of the test to be used separately when de- 
sired. 

In content the test parallels most other scho- 
lastic aptitude tests from the junior high school 
level up. Essentially, it measures verbal reason- 
ing ability, vocabulary-reading comprehension, 
and arithmetic achievement. Statistics quoted 
in the manual indicate that the test correlates 
substantially with the specific advanced tests. 
Validities are not available in the manual. They 
would, perhaps, be superfluous since the pattern 
of validities of this test should be highly pre- 
dictable; at any rate, validity figures should be 
about the same as those obtained with any sim- 
ilar test commonly used at the graduate school 
level. 

Extremely voluminous normative material is 
supplied in several manuals. Normative data 
are available for a large number of categories 
of applicants. Results on the Aptitude Test are 
reported separately for those subjects taking 
each of 16 advanced tests. As always, those tak- 
ing the education test score lowest of all. It is 
of interest to note that psychologists, who are 
one of the highest scoring groups on the Miller 
Analogies Test, score at about the median for 
the various groups on the Aptitude Test. Ex- 
ploring the reasons for this might prove inter- 
esting. 

In summary, the Aptitude Test is an ade- 
quately constructed and well calibrated test of 
general scholastic potential that should be use- 
ful when used in combination with the Area 
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Tests and the Advanced Tests. It will be of 
less utility when used alone, becoming then 
only another general scholastic aptitude test 
although specificially slanted in terms of diffi- 
culty level for a high level school or graduate 
student population. 


For reviews by J. P. Guilford and Carl I. 
Hovland of Forms XGR and YGR, see 4:293. 
For a review by Harold Seashore of the entire 
series, see Gor. 

[337] 
*Group Selective Test No. 1. Ages ro-12.0; [1040] ; 
r form; no data on reliability and validity; out of 
print; 31(45) minutes; M. M. Lewis; University of 
London Press Ltd. * 
T. R. Mixes, Lecturer in Psychology, Univer- 
sity College, Bangor, Wales. 

The instruction manual contains no details 
as to where or how this test was standardised, 
no reliability coefficient, and no record of any 
attempt at validation by means of external 
criteria. Its avowed purpose is to grade children 
“according to their ability to profit by higher 
education of the type which, at present, is pro- 
vided in secondary schools" ; but as to its effec- 
tiveness we are told only that in both urban 
and rural districts it has been found to give 
“satisfactory” results. Such a claim is far too 
vague to be convincing ; in addition, the evalua- 
tive word “profit” brings in issues other than 
psychological ones. Whether a child has “prof- 
ited” by his education can be determined only 
if there is broad agreement as to what is “prof- 
itable.” This raises social and moral questions 
on which the psychologist, as such, has no spe- 
cial authority to pronounce. 

With regard to individual items, the layout 
and explanation, in the first part (Changing 
Patterns) seem to me very unsatisfactory ; 
words and diagrams are interspersed in such a 
way that some of the time one has to read 
vertically instead of horizontally, and even then 
the result is anything but plain English, The 
reviewer is also uneasy about Part 4 (Reason- 
ing), where on two occasions the correct 
answer is given as “I cannot tell,” the data 
being insufficient for any conclusion to be 
drawn. "No answer possible" might perhaps 
have been a preferable formula. A notice at 
the top of the page says, “Underline I cannot 
tell, if that is your answer”; but is this cryptic 
remark sufficient to reassure the very conscien- 


& 
> 


tious child? Reluctance to say “I cannot tell” 
may vary according to a child’s temperament 
and training; ability to overcome this reluc- 
tance is not purely a cognitive task. 

A more serious criticism might perhaps be 
levelled at some of the items in Part 5. Each 
item contains five pictures, four of which tell a 
coherent story. The pictures are to be numbered 
in the correct order, the fifth being left blank. 
Far too many of these stories, it seems to the 
reviewer, are suggestive of what may be called 
a “bourgeois” background; they are taken 
from events in the social life of the British 
upper-middle classes—running water from a 
tap, parcels arriving by post, an elegant lady 
with an umbrella, and, above all, a boy having 
a bath and then going to bed in pyjamas. Has 
not the author oyerlooked the fact that at least 
some of the children taking the test may have 
no running water in their houses, let alone a 
bathroom, and that the use of pyjamas, even 
nowadays, may not be by any means universal ? 
Part 5 scems to exemplify the danger that 
upper-middle class test setters may inadvertent- 
ly overload tests with upper-middle class items. 

One further caution should be given. When 
verbal and performance scores are discrepant, 
users of the test would do well to consider each 
in isolation ; it may not always be meaningful to 
sum the two. A specific ability on the perform- 
ance side is not unknown, and there may be 
children, particularly those suffering from the 
syndrome known as dyslexia or developmental 
aphasia (involving, briefly, failure to recognise 
words at sight and failure of spatial orienta- 
tion), who show high reasoning ability but are 
quite at a loss when it comes to grasping the 
spatial relationships in some nonverbal items. 

In general, I am hesitant to recommend the 
widespread use of this test. To investigate a 
child’s powers of reasoning and abstraction by 
the occasional use of some such test may well 
be informative; but a simple numerical score, 
based on the number of “correct” answers, 
should not, by itself, be given much weight 
when major decisions about a child’s future 
are involved. Since it is far from clear precisely 
what tests of this kind are supposed to be 
measuring (if indeed they are a measure of 
anything at all), it is dangerous to take for 
granted that they measure it efficiently.2 


1 Since this review was prepared the publisher has indicated 
that the test is now out of print. 
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[338] 

*Group Test 75. Ages 12-13; 1957; 1 form ['57]; 
mimeographed manual [57] ; no data on reliability and 
validity ; separate answer sheets must be used; 27s. per 
12 tests; 1s. 6d. per 12 answer sheets; 2s. 3d. per set 
of scoring key and manual; 2s. 3d. per specimen set; 
postage extra; 20(35) minutes; National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. * 


[339] 
*Group Tests 33 and 33B. Ages 14 and over; 1923- 
56; forms 33 [23]; 33B [56]; mimeographed man- 
uals [form 33, "50; form 33B, '56] ; no data on relia- 
bility and validity; 5s. per 12 tests; Ls. 3d. per manual ; 
Is. per specimen set; postage extra; 29(35) minutes; 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. * 

REFERENCES 

1-2. See 4:295. 

3. Mitcuet, J. H. “An EIgSce in the Selection of Sales 
Masiagersy! Occupational Psychol 12:308-318 au "38. * (PA 13: 
500. 

4. Hortipay, Franx. “An Investigation Into the Selection 
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chol 14:69-81 Ap '4o. * (PA 14:3710) 

5. SLATER, Patrick. “Some Group Tests of Spatial Judgment 
pine UEM Occupational Psychol 14:40-55 Ja '40. * 
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6. HoLLIDAY, FRANK. “A Further Investigation Into the Se- 
lection of Apprentices for the Eaker ndustry.” Occupa- 
tional Psychol 15:173-84 O ’41. *. (PA 16:732) 

7. HOLLIDAY, FRANK. “A Aum of an UIS Au Into the 
Selection of Apprentices for the Engineering Industry." Occu- 
pational Psychol 16:1-19 Ja '42. * (PA 16:2823) 1 

8. HoLrrpav, Franx. "The Relation Between Psychological 
Test Scores and Subsequent Proficiency of Apprentices in the 
Ruine Tadaa Occupational Psychol 17 :168-85 O ’43. * 
(PA 18:1835 
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[340] 
Group Test 90A. Adults; 1947-48; 1 form ['48] ; no 
data on reliability and validity; mimeographed manual 
['48]; 5s. per 12 tests; Is. per single copy; Is. 6d. per 
manual; postage extra; 20(30) minutes; National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology. * 


Joun Liccerr, Lecturer in Applied Psychol- 
ogy, University of Durham, Newcastle, Eng- 
land. 

‘This paper and pencil test of verbal intelli- 
gence consists of four separate sets of problems, 
each set requiring 5 minutes of working time. 
The first set employs items requiring the cor- 
rect synonym or antonym of a given word to be 
selected from among five alternatives; the sec- 
ond requires the selection of correct “analogies” 
from among five possible choices; the third 
consists of jumbled sentences whose meaning 
(when the sentences are mentally rearranged) 
can be completed by only one of five given 
words ; the last consists of straightforward sen- 
tences whose meaning can be completed by only 
one of five given words. There is supervised 
practice for each subtest. 

Norms are given for ages 20-25 for an un- 


selected group and for subjects who had previ- 
ously attended a secondary grammar school. 
Information on distributions of scores up to 
60 years of age is supplied on request to the 
publisher. This supplementary information 
shows that the test has been administered to 
7,000 temporary civil servants, aged 20-60 
years, drawn from all educational levels. These 
subjects were to some extent a selected group 
in that they had been displaced from their ordi- 
nary occupations by the upheaval of the war 
years. Results are subdivided according to level 
of school orginally attended. The figures show 
that the decline of scores with age is a per- 
fectly linear one. No norms have been com- 
piled for children of school age since the test 
has been mainly used for industrial purposes. 
The lack of norms for children is unfortunate 
since the test is a competently produced one 
with good item variety, and it is easy to ad- 
minister and score. It should find considerable 
usefulness as a measure of verbal ability in 
normal subjects. 


[341] 

*Group Test of Learning Capacity: Dominion 

Tests. Grades kgn-1, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12 and adults; 

1934-56; formerly called Group Test of Intelligence; 

2 forms; 4 levels; 45€ per specimen set of primary, 

intermediate, or advanced level; postage extra; De- 

partment of Educational Research, Ontario College of 

Education, University of Toronto; distributed by 

Guidance Centre. * 

a) primary. Grades kgn-1; 1934-56; Forms A, B 

(’56) ; administration of both forms is recommended ; 

revised manual ('56) ; norms (’50) ; $1.80 per 25 tests; 

(50) minutes in 2 sessions. 

b) Junior. Grades 4-6; 1940-56; Forms A, B (556); 

revised manual ('56) ; norms (^52) ; $1.20 per 25 tests; 

35¢ per specimen set; 25(45) minutes. 

C) INTERMEDIATE. Grades 7-9; 1934-56; 2 editions. 
1) Subtest Edition. 1934-56; Forms A, B (34) ; re- 
vised manual (56) ; norms (’52) ; $1.80 per 25 tests; 
37(s0) minutes. 

2) Omnibus Edition, 1950-56; Forms A, B (50); 
revised manual (56); norms (’52); $1.20 per 25 
tests; 30(45) minutes. 

d) ApvANCED. Grades 10-12 and adults; 1939-55; 

Forms A, B (^39) ; revised manual (55) ; norms (54) ; 

$1.20 per 25 tests; 106 per scoring key; 30(45) min- 

utes. 


For a review by W. G., Emmett, see 4:2945 
for a review by F. T. Tyler, see 3:231. 


[342] 

*The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, 
Revised Edition. Grades 3-6, 6-9, 0-12; 1931-58; 
previous edition (see 4:299) still available; Forms A 
(57), B C58) ; 3 levels; manual (^57) for each level; 
$3 per 35 tests; 42¢ per specimen set of any one level; 
postage extra; 30(35) minutes; Tom A. Lamke and 
M. J. Nelson; Houghton Mifflin Co. * 
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D. Wzrrv Lerever, Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 

CHANGES PRODUCED BY THE REVISION. In 
this revision of the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability a number of the weaknesses of 
the earlier edition have been remedied. The 
tests are much more attractive in typography, 
design, and quality of paper used. The items 
are more easily read, the provision for record- 
ing the responses is less confusing to the eye, 
and the manual is more complete and helpful. 
The revision retains the outstanding virtue of 
quick and easy scoring through the use of the 
Clapp-Young self-marking device which re- 
quires no separate scoring key. The pupil’s re- 
sponses are recorded on the reverse side of the 
test page by the action of a carbon backing. 
When the scorer removes the perforated edg- 
ing and pulls the carbon backing away, the cor- 
rect responses are clearly indicated. 

In the revised edition, the range of grade 
levels from 3 through 12 has been assigned to 
three batteries (3-6, 6-9, 9-12), in place of 
the former two batteries ( 3-8, 7-12). This 
change has greatly improved the matching of 


. item difficulty with the range of ability of the 


pupils at each grade level. 

TEST CONTENT. The content of this edition is 
substantially the same as that of the original 
tests. Items from the earlier edition were re- 
vised and retained or discarded in accordance 
with an item analysis based on a national sam- 
ple which included 77 communities in 24 states. 

Each test is composed of a scrambled se- 
quence of 9o five-choice items arranged in order 
of difficulty without regard to the exact char- 
acter of the items. As a number of critics have 
remarked regarding the earlier edition, the test 
contains a "hodge-podge" of item types includ- 
ing vocabulary, sentence completion, word clas- 
sification, logical selection, disarranged sen- 
tences, interpretation of proverbs, verbal analo- 
gies, mixed spelling, series completion, design 
analogies, and arithmetic reasoning. The con- 
tent is heavily weighted with items measuring 
various types of verbal ability. However, the 
history of mental testing has indicated sub- 
stantial correlations between such test content 
and scholastic success. 

AUTHORS’ RATIONALE FOR THE TEST. A po- 
tential user of the Henmon-Nelson Tests of 
Mental Ability must answer an important ques- 
tion for himself: Will a relatively short test 
(90 items in 30 minutes) carrying a heavy ver- 
bal emphasis and yielding a single score serve 
the purposes for which an intelligence test is 
being administered? Several pages in the man- 
uals are devoted to the rationale underlying the 
authors’ approach to this problem. According 
to the authors, research findings support the 
position that “factored” tests or multiscore 
tests have not predicted scholastic success any 
better than tests producing a single global score. 
Subtests in multiscore batteries which appar- 
ently have little to do with success in a given 
subject matter field often yield higher correla- 
tions with grades in that field than do the sub- 
tests which, because of the nature of their con- 
tent, ought to be the best predictors. This re- 
viewer finds considerable merit in the inter- 
pretation of background research presented in 
the manual. If a single predictor of school suc- 
cess is needed which can be given in less than a 
class period and scored with a minimum of 
time and effort, serious consideration should be 
given the Henmon-Nelson test. On the other 
hand, if guidance involving some differentia- 
tion among aptitudes is required and if a profile 
showing the strengths and weaknesses of each 
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counselee is desired, a more complex test bat- 
tery will be more appropriate. A test yielding a 
single score may not offer much diagnostic help 
leading to remedial instruction. In selecting 
such a test, however, the correlations reported 
between the subtests and appropriate criteria 
of success (such as grades) should be exam- 
ined with care to be sure that a sufficient gain 
in predictive power is likely to counterbalance 
the greater cost in material, student time, and 
scoring time, and the greater expertness re- 
quired for interpretation. 

EVIDENCE FOR VALIDITY. The manual for each 
test summarizes the data available concerning 
the validity and reliability of the revised tests. 
The correlations reported as measures of valid- 
ity are remarkably similar for the three grade 
levels. 

Evidence for congruent validity is presented 
in the form of correlations with several well 
known tests of intelligence. The median coeffi- 
cient for all levels is .76; the range is .50 to 
.84. Theoretically, these correlations should be 
discounted somewhat because of the presence 
of a common factor, chronological age. How- 
ever, test manuals reporting correlations be- 
tween mental ages or raw scores as well as 
IQ's (such as those for the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests and the Differential Aptitude 
Tests) do not support this suggestion. 

Concurrent validity is rather well established 
by correlations between Henmon-Nelson IO's 
and achievement test scores and between IQ’s 
and teachers’ grades. The median coefficient 
for total achievement battery scores versus IQ 
is .79 (range, .64 to .85). Average grades and 
IQ produced a median r of .60, with a range of 
.09 to .74. 

In the light of the authors' contention that a 
single score will predict scholastic success as 
well as a more elaborate battery, perhaps the 
most interesting evidence of validity is the 
series of correlations between Henmon-Nelson 
IQ's and achievement test scores or teachers' 
grades for separate subject matter areas. Fol- 
lowing are the medians of the correlations re- 
ported at the various grade levels: IQ and 
reading scores, .76; IQ and arithmetic or mathe- 
matics scores, .65; IQ and work-study scores, 
72; IQ and science scores, .69. Teachers’ grades 
and IQ's produced these median coefficients : 
English or reading, .64; mathematics, .53; sci- 
ence, .71. These correlations show a fairly 
homogeneous predictive potential for diverse 


areas of academic achievement. Since all of 
these data were obtained after the revision was 
completed, the number and quality of validity 
measures reported seems praiseworthy. 

EVIDENCE FOR RELIABILITY. The reliability of 
the revised tests is reported in terms of odd- 
even correlations for each grade level and form. 
Correlations between Form A and Form B are 
given for grades 3, 6, and 12. The evidence for 
reliability is definitely satisfactory since the 
coefficients are consistently within the range of 
acceptable values. The median of the 24 odd- 
even reliability coefficients reported is .94; the 
range of values is .90 to .97. The six interform 
correlations range from .87 to .94, with a median 
of .91. The differences in reliability coefficients 
produced by the two approaches seem to demon- 
strate the presence, to some degree at least, of 
a speed factor. If further research should indi- 
cate that the scores of some pupils are affected 
by the present time limit, this reviewer would 
urge that more time be allowed. Too much con- 
cern has been given in some quarters to con- 
venience and expediency at the possible sacri- 
fice of the full value that tests can give. 

STANDARDIZATION PROCEDURES. The authors 
deserve special commendation for the excellent 
plan for determining the norms of the test. 
They have achieved the rare distinction of 
clearly defining the population on which the 
norms are based and of selecting the norming 
sample in a way that permits an estimate to be 
made of the sampling error. Cluster sampling 
was employed and 250 school systems were se- 
lected at random from a master file in the 
Bureau of the Census after 8 strata for size of 
system and 48 strata representing the several 
states had been set up. Within each system, a 
school was selected at random; and within the 
school, a classroom in the range of grades 3-6. 
Then classrooms were selected for the 6-9 and 
9-12 ranges because they represented the class- 
rooms into which the children tested in the 3-6 
range would go as they progressed through 
school. More than 96 per cent of the class- 
rooms selected by the sampling process actually 
participated in the study. This is a remarkable 
achievement in itself and gives the norming 
sample employed unusual significance. 

Tables are furnished in the manuals so that 
raw scores can be translated into percentile 
ranks by grade level groups, into mental ages, 
into grade equivalents, and into deviation IQ's. 
In the first edition of the manual a number of 
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inconsistencies in IQ values occurred as the 
authors endeavored to obtain satisfactory artic- 
ulation between successive test levels. The 
grade equivalent scale inadvertently slipped 
out of position during the process of producing 
better articulation. These discrepancies are be- 
ing remedied and will undoubtedly be corrected 
by the time this review is published. 

DIFFICULTY OF THE TESTS. In general the 

level of item difficulty appears to be satisfactory 
except for some evidence of insufficient ceiling 
for the 3-6 and the 6-9 tests. In order for a 
student aged 12 years 6 months (the age at 
which a raw score equivalent of a grade place- 
ment at the middle of grade 6 yields an aver- 
age IO and thus, apparently, the average CA 
for the middle of grade 6) to have an IQ of 
130, 87 items would need to be answered cor- 
rectly. This would leave only three more items 
for possible "ceiling." With an IQ of r4o, only 
one item would be “left.” A similar check on 
the norms for the middle of the ninth grade and 
the 6-9 test indicates that at this average CA, 
an IQ of 130 requires 85.5 correct answers 
while an IQ of 140 calls for 89. On the other 
hand, the 9-12 test requires only 79 items right 
for an IQ of 130 at a CA of 204 months, while 
an IQ of 140 is based on 83 right answers. 
Thus, the 9-12 test apparently allows the gifted 
pupil more opportunity to answer one more 
item correctly, 

The scoring key shows no evidence of a “re- 
sponse bias.” The correct answer is distributed 
among the response positions approximately 
equally. 

More detailed suggestions for the use of test 
results, prepared for each grade level, would 
be valuable. Perhaps a special manual on the use 
of intelligence test measures would be more ap- 
propriate than more bulky examiners’ manuals. 

SUMMARY. The revised edition of the Hen- 
mon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability represents 
a distinct improvement over the earlier edition. 
It is greatly improved in format, in the useful- 
ness of the examiners’ manuals, in the evidence 
for validity, and especially in the care with 
which the standardization was conducted. For 
many purposes a relatively short intelligence 
test yielding a single score will be satisfactory. 
As the basis for predicting success in academic 
subjects, the Henmon-Nelson offers reliable 
help. It may not be as valuable in diagnosing 
special problems in learning, in vocational 
counseling, or in working with the mentally re- 


tarded. The heavy emphasis on verbal content 
may produce results somewhat unfair to the 
nonacademic student. The potential user of an 
intelligence test should assess his objectives 
with care before deciding which type of test is 
best for him. 


Leona E. Tyrer, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

The revision of these widely used tests ex- 
emplifies the application of the newest technol- 
ogy of mental measurement to one of our oldest 
testing problems. ‘The aim was to produce short, 
self-administering, easily scored instruments 
that would have maximum predictive validity in 
school situations. The effort was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the complete, clearly written man- 
uals for the different grade levels present us 
with the evidence we need for evaluating and 
interpreting the results. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed with 
the care that was taken in (a) selecting items 
and matching them so that the different forms 
and levels would be truly equivalent, (b) sam- 
pling the total school population in a way that 
would insure that the norms would be truly 
representative of this population, and (c) col- 
lecting and reporting evidence of several dif- 
ferent kinds with regard to reliability and valid- 
ity. Scores can be expressed as mental ages, as 
percentiles, or as deviation IQ's equated to 
those on the Stanford-Binet. The grade equiva- 
lents of the raw scores are also reported. Any 
teacher should be able to administer and score 
the tests. Any educator with a moderately com? 
plete background in measurement and statistics 
should be able to interpret scores correctly, 

The most serious question that is likely to be 
raised with regard to it is whether it does not 
imply adherence to a theory that intelligence is 
a single, unitary trait after factor analysis has 
made such a theory untenable. During the 1940's 
and the 1950’s the trend has been toward bat- 
teries based on factor analysis and away from 
single-score tests. In the manual the authors 
face this problem and examine the usefulness 
of single measures of academic ability as com- 
pared with profiles of separate factors. The 
evidence they assemble indicates that the single- 
Score test still does a better job in the school 
situation than the multiple factor tests do—and 
with a much smaller investment of testing time, 
What best predicts school success in any of the 
special subject areas seems to be whatever it is 
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that the different factors have in common rather 
than what is distinctive about them. If this gen- 
eral intellectual capacity is what we wish to 
measure, then it would seem advantageous to 
measure it directly. 

The revised Henmon-Nelson tests are care- 
fully planned, carefully constructed, readily in- 
terpretable instruments designed to do one 
thing and do it well. They should find wide- 
spread acceptance in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


J Consult Psychol 22:241 Je '58. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * The content....is based on an ex- 
tensive item analysis of the older tests, and the 
equivalence of the Forms A and B is well estab- 
lished. The....manuals....give impressively favor- 
able data about reliability, congruent validity 
with other tests, and concurrent and predictive 
validity with achievement measures. * The 
standardization is a model of precise method, 
using a predetermined sample of 250 classrooms 
stratified by state and size of school system. 
The manual closes with a persuasive argument 
for the use of omnibus tests, rather than of 
tests with factor scores, for the prediction of 
school achievement. In all, the revised Henmon- 
Nelson impresses the reviewer as a scholarly 
example of the best in test construction, and as 
a remarkably efficient instrument for its length. 


For a review by H. M. Fowler of the previ- 
ous edition, See 4:299; for reviews by Anne 
Anastasi, August Dvorak, Howard Easley, and 
J. P. Guilford, see 40:1398 (x excerpt). 
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*IPAT Culture Free Intelligence Test. Ages 4-5, 
8-13 and average adults, grades 10-16 and superior 
adults; 1933-58; title on test is Test of g: Culture 
Free; 3 levels; cash orders postpaid ; Raymond B. Cat- 
tell and A. K. S. Cattell (2, 3) ; Institute for Personal- 
ity and Ability Testing. * d i i 
a). SCALE 1. Ages 4-8; 1933-50; identical with the Cat- 
tell Intelligence Tests, Scale O: Dartington Scale; 
individual in part; 1 form ('50) ; mimeographed man- 
ual ['50] ; no data on reliability ; $3.50 per 25 tests; $3 
per set of cards for classification test; 25¢ per scoring 
key; 5oé per manual; 75¢ per specimen set; (30) min- 
utes. 
b) scare 2. Ages 8-13 and average adults; 1949-58; 
Forms A ('57), B (36) ; $3.30 per 25 tests; separate 
answer sheets may be used ; $1.80 per 50 answer sheets ; 
50€ per hand scoring key; $r20 per manual [58]; 
$1.75 per specimen set; 14(30) minutes. 
c) SCALE 3. Grades 10-16 and superior adults; 1950; 
Forms A, B; mimeographed manual ['50]; no data 
on reliability; prices same as for Scale 2; 14(30) min- 
utes, 
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I. MACFARLANE SMITH, Lecturer in Education, 
University of Durham, Newcastle, England. 

This series of intelligence scales has the same 
aims as Cattell’s original Cultwre-Free Test 
published in 1944: (a) to ensure the highest 
possible validity, (5) to ensure freedom from 
contamination by cultural learning effects, and 
(c) to provide adequate reliability. 

'The same principles of test construction have 
been employed in all three scales, though Scale 
1 is not so exactly comparable as Scales 2 and 
3, for only half of its eight subtests can be de- 
scribed as “culture free.” Scales 2 and 3 each 
consist of four subtests involving different 
types of relation eduction. The first three sub- 
tests are of familiar types—series, classification, 
and matrices, but the fourth subtest, called Con- 
ditions, involves a novel type of “topological” 
reasoning. 

Many of the criticisms made in The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook have been met 
in the most recent edition of the tests and man- 
uals. Thus, answer sheets have been provided 
for Scales 2 and 3. Also, the latest edition of 
the manual for Scale 2 contains full informa- 
tion about the test, including data on validity 
and reliability and very comprehensive tables of 
norms to suit the requirements of different 
types of user. Data on validity are presented in 
the form of saturations with Thurstone’s sec- 
ond order general ability factor or Spearman’s 
“g” Correlations with “g” for the four sub- 
tests are .53, .68, .89, and .99. Data on reliabil- 
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ity are presented in two ways. Immediate test- 
retest correlations on the full test were .82 and 
.85 on American and British samples, respec- 
tively. Consistency coefficients (split-half, cor- 
rected to full length) are reported as .70, .86, 
.87, and .92 for “four different groups.” Since 
the actual testing time for one form alone is 
14 minutes for Scales 2 or 3, the figures for 
validity and reliability are probably as high as 
could be expected. Thus, when sufficient time is 
available, it is desirable to give both forms. 
There is a useful device for testing groups con- 
taining individuals at different levels of test 
sophistication. Form A can be regarded as a 
training run; the score is based on Form B 
only. (The norms for Form B are applicable 
only when Form A has been given first.) 

Scale 1 was standardized on only 117 chil- 
dren, 20 being the largest group for any age. 
These were selected as being “approximately 
of average ability according to the Binet and 
other scales.” Scale 2 was standardized on 4.328 
pupils, sampled from various regions of the 
United States and Britain. Scale 3 was stand- 
ardized on 886 school pupils and 600 students 
from three universities or colleges. Thus, the 
standardization of Scale 2 is much more satis- 
factory than that of Scale 1 or Scale 3. 

Attention has frequently been drawn to the 
fact that the standard deviation of IQ's ob- 
tained from Cattell's tests is very much higher 
than that of 1Q’s obtained from most other 
tests. This difference has sometimes created 
difficulty and misunderstanding when it has 
been necessary to compare scores on Cattell's 
tests with scores obtained on other tests. The 
new manual for Scale 2 should be helpful in 
this connection since the authors have provided 
tables of norms based on different standard 
deviations. One table gives the ordinary or 
classical IQ based on the actual sigma of 24.4 
points of IQ. Another gives a normalized stand- 
ard score based on a sigma of 24. A third gives 
a normalized standard score based on a sigma 
of 16. The third table makes it possible to com- 
pare readily the results of the culture free tests 
with IQ's obtained from many other tests. 
(British users have become accustomed to a 
standard deviation of 15 which is used both by 
the National Foundation for Educational Re- 
search and by Moray House.) The mantal also 
contains tables giving percentiles for scores ob- 
tained when the tests are administered both 
with and without a time limit. These tables of 


norms are a valuable addition to the informa- 
tion provided in previous manuals. 

Many psychologists have criticised the term 
"culture free" on the ground that it is not possi- 
ble to produce an intelligence test which is en- 
tirely culture free. In the most recent manual, 
the authors have gone some way towards meet- 
ing this criticism by introducing the term “cul- 
ture fair" as an alternative, which many will 
find more acceptable. Certainly there are 
grounds for claiming that the tests are rela- 
tively culture fair, for no significant differences 
were discovered in the performances of Ameri- 
can, Australian, French, and British samples. 
On the other hand, norms were slightly differ- 
ent in some other countries, but it is possible 
that these differences were due to sampling 
artefacts. A striking finding is that when the 
tests were given twice to a complete age-group 
of 10 years in a city of 300,000 (retest interval, 
14 years), no significant difference was ob- 
tained either in mean or standard deviation. 
This result contrasts with that obtained with 
other tests, e.g., the Binet test which, when used 
in the Scottish survey, showed an increase of 
2.28 points of IO over a period from 1932 to 
1947. 

The authors have to be commended for de- 
vising and developing these tests which have 
been shown to be relatively free from the in- 
fluence of cultural factors. For this reason 
alone, the tests are likely to find many applica- 
tions. On theoretical grounds, they are proba- 
bly more effective tests of “g” than other cul- 
ture fair tests such as Progressive Matrices, 
which put the whole emphasis on one particu- 
lar type of subtest. On the other hand, the Cat- 
tell culture free tests necessitate more careful 
administration and timing than Progressive 
Matrices, which is normally given without a 
time limit. 


For reviews by Raleigh M. Drake and Gladys 
C. Schwesinger, see 4:300. 
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XThe Kingston Test of Intelligence. Ages 10-12; 
1953-54; 1 form (’53) ; practice sheet ['53]; 10s. per 
25 tests; 6d. per single copy; 2s. 6d. per manual ('54) ; 
postage extra; 33(78) minutes; M. E. Highfield; 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 


A. W. Hem, Medical Research Council, Psy- 
chological Laboratory, University of Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, England. 

This group test consists of a preliminary 
practice sheet (for which 30 minutes are al- 
lowed) and a test booklet consisting of five 
separate sections. Each section has a different 
maximum score and a different time limit. The 
five sections are as follows: numerical series, 
verbal analogies, diagrammatic analogies, clas- 
sification of a kind, and arrangement (of three 
words) “in order of size or intensity.” Sections 
2, 3, and 4 are made up of questions of the mul- 
tiple choice type, each accompanied by four 
solutions from which the correct one is to be 
chosen. 


In the reviewer’s opinion, this test is unsat- 
isfactory from several points of view. For many 
of the multiple choice problems the “correct” 
solution is quite indefensible. This is true espe- 
cially of the two sets of analogies, which con- 
tain some very odd reasoning. Section 4, de- 
scribed above as “classification,” consists of 16 
statements of the following form: “Honey is 
always useful, desirable, plentiful, of value.” 
(The illustrations in this review are drawn 
from the preliminary practice sheet.) The sub- 
ject is instructed to “underline the word which 
may be sometimes true but is not always so." 
There are three objections to this problem: (a) 
The question is expressed in a confusing and 
misleading manner. (b) Its form is in fact dif- 
ferent from that used in the test proper. (c) In 
so far as the statement has any meaning, “de- 
sirable” would be as good (and bad) an answer 
as "plentiful"—the intended solution. 

The deviser's logic has again let him down in 
the word arrangement section. Here the sub- 
ject is asked to arrange in order words whose 
meanings often differ in kind as well as in de- 
gree. There are some factual errors in addition 
to logical errors, e.g., "The River is still, rush- 
ing, slow, rippling” (reviewer's italics). Cogent 
reasoning is lacking to at least as great an ex- 
tent in the diagrammatic questions. It is felt 
that many items in this test might well penalise 
the brighter and more thoughtful child. 

The only information given on validation is 
as follows: “The test was validated internally 
by item analysis, and a check on its discrimina- 
tory value was made by applying it to grammar 
school and secondary modern populations.” The 
first of these assertions is not validation at all ; 
the second, as it stands, gives virtually no in- 
formation. 

The layout of the test is appalling ; the paper 
is of poor quality; the test booklet can be used 
once only; the marking key is so arranged that 
the scorer shall combine maximum time with 
minimum accuracy. The test might be useful 
for a psychologist wishing to conduct investiga- 
tions on experimental neurosis in children. 
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Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Sixth 
Edition. Grades kgn, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7-8, 9-12; 1927- 
z2; 9 levels (labeled booklets K, A, B, GD, E, E, 
G, and H); 1 form ('52, the same as 1042 edition) ; 
directions for administering ('52) ; handbook ('52); 
master manual ('52); $2.40 per 25 tests of any one 
level; 35¢ per handbook (free with first order) ; $2.50 
per master manual; postage extra ; $1 per specimen set 
(does not include master manual), postpaid; 25-30 
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(40-45) minutes; F. Kuhlmann and Rose G. Ander- 
son; Personnel Press, Inc. * . 
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Senior High School Test); manual, second edition 
(’56) ; $2.95 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets may 
be used in grades 4-12; $2.40 per 50 IBM scorable an- 
swer sheets; 25¢ per hand or machine scoring stencil ; 
$1.25 per manual; postage extra; $1.50 per complete 
specimen set, postpaid; 25(40), 30(45) minutes for 
grades 1-9, 10-12; Frank H. Finch; American Guid- 
ance Service, Inc. * 
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IQ's for Four Group Intelligence Tests." Personnel & Guid J 
36:623-6 My ’s8. * 

Watter N. Durost, Director of Educational 
Services, Pinellas County Public Schools, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

Evidence concerning the validity of the Kuhl- 
mann-Finch Tests is very meager. Briefly 
stated, the argument is that low intercorrela- 
tions among subtests coupled with a gain in 
score with increase in age constitute sufficient 
evidence of validity for a test of intelligence. 
True, if a test does not show gains in score 
through the age range where growth is obvi- 
ously to be expected, then it cannot be a meas- 
ure of mental ability. However, the reverse is 
not necessarily true. That the given test meas- 
ures intelligence and not some other growth 
parameter rests solely on the face validity of 
the test, not increase in score with age. 

In the manual for the Kuhlmann-Finch Tests 
much is made of the fact that this test is true to 
the tradition established by the work of Kuhl- 
mann, who died in 1941. In the years since 
Kuhlmann was making his important and note- 
worthy contributions to mental measurement, 
it has become increasingly evident that meas- 
ures of intelligence must demonstrate validity 
for something and not validity in general. For 
the most part, such tests are used to predict 
school learning capacity. This capacity meas- 
ure is desirable in order that such things as the 
following may be accomplished : (a) the identi- 
fication of slow learning and talented children 
for whom curriculum modification is needed ; 
(5) the detection of children with mental po- 
tential not being realized in their school out- 
put; and (c) the determination of a commun- 
ity’s capacity to reach or exceed national 
achievement test norms. In fairness to these 
tests, it must be said that few extant intelli- 
gence tests provide more convincing and defini- 
tive evidence of their usefulness along the lines 
indicated. 

There is much that is left to be inferred from 
the information given in the manual concerning 
scaling procedures. The use of the deviation 
IQ is a positive step forward and one which the 
earlier Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
still widely used, would do well to emulate. 

Insufficient evidence is presented to permit 
evaluation of the standardization of the test. 
Apparently the normative group was a stratified 
sample, but the bases for stratification seem to 
be the opinions of "such agencies as those op- 
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erating statewide testing programs.” No in- 
formation is given as to conditions of partici- 
pation in the standardization program. 

Reliability information is reasonably ade- 
quate and the authors are to be commended for 
giving reliability information for separate sin- 
gle-year ranges. However, the reliability popu- 
lation was “a systematically drawn unused sub- 
sample of that [national standardization] 
group.” This means that a substantial increase 
in heterogeneity must surely have arisen be- 
cause the cases came from many different com- 
munities widely distributed geographically. 

While using the median of subtest scores as 
the test average is an admirable technique de- 
vised many, many years ago, it works best for 
hand scored tests. Because of the need to get 
subtest scores for each of the five tests included, 
the test is very time-consuming to score by ma- 
chine. 

This is the worst looking test published by a 
major test publisher which the reviewer has 
ever seen. The art work is poor, and the print- 
ing off color, blurred, and oftentimes almost 
illegible. The IBM answer sheet enclosed with 
the material sent for review is a locally printed 
sheet which could not conceivably score ac- 
curately in an IBM test scoring machine. The 
use of a separate booklet for each grade is good 
for the first two or three grades, but is a waste 
of time and effort beyond grade 3. 

The intent in publishing these tests, obvi- 
ously, was to compete with or replace the good 
but ancient Kuhlmann-Anderson. There have 
been improvements by way of simplification of 
administration and the adoption of a more mod- 
ern method of obtaining an index of brightness, 
but these gains are offset by obvious shortcom- 
ings in other areas. 


Henry E. Garrerr, Professor Emeritus of 
Psychology, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 

This is a battery of eight test booklets planned 
to cover the range of intelligence from grade 1 
through high school. Each booklet contains five 
subtests. The first two booklets, intended for 
the first two grades, contain only nonverbal 
material—pictures and diagrams; the third 
booklet has one verbal test and four nonverbal 
tests; and the other five booklets have three of 
the five subtests in verbal form. The format of 
the tests follows that of the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son tests. Pictures and diagrams are well 


drawn, and the material is interesting and clear. 
The tests are timed, but are essentially power 
tests. E 

Validity is said to be a matter of test rationale 
and to depend upon certain principles in the 
selection and placement of test items. Most of 
these procedures are well known: increase in 
percentage passing with age, low inter 7’s and 
high criterion r’s, homogeneity of test material 
over the age range, freedom of test items from 
specific training, objectivity in directions and 
scoring, and power rather than speed. For the 
K-F tests the main criterion appears to have 
been regular increase in per cent passing with 
age. When tests are well chosen and have been 
studied experimentally and item analyzed, as 
these have, this criterion is probably sufficient. 

The K-F tests are well standardized. The 
original standardization sample consisted of 
approximately 10,000 children, In this and sub- 
sequent testing, the range of difficulty in each 
test was found to be suitable and the discrimina- 
tive power of the items high. Boys and girls 
did about equally well on the tests. In one 
group of 197 13-year-olds, the correlations of 
test scores with an index of cultural status 
ranged from .19 to .27 for various types of 
test material. This is taken as evidence that the 
tests are not simply the products of culture. No 
correlations with criteria are given, as the author 
believes the tests to be validated sufficiently 
through their method of construction. 

Evidence for reliability is found in the fact 
that the tests do not show increases in score 
under unlimited time, and in the high split-half 
correlations. Within-age reliability coefficients 
for ages 6-17 range from .86 to .92 for samples 
of from 110 to 250 pupils. 

Norms for the K-F tests are in terms of 
median MA’s and IQ’s. The median MA is the 
chronological age corresponding typically to 
the median of the five point scores earned on 
the subtests. The IQ is a deviation or standard 
score in a distribution with a mean of 100 and 
a standard deviation of 16. Percentile ranks 
corresponding to standard score IQ’s are pro- 
vided. The median MA is an acceptable index 
of general level when the subtests correlate 
highly so that an average is based upon com- 
posite measures of a common ability. The man- 
ual reports intercorrelations for Test 6 ranging 
from .16 to .56, with a median of about .40. A 
median MA from these tests is, then, acceptable 
only as a rough index of general ability. A 
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weighted composite of the five subtest scores in 
terms of a measured general factor would have 
been better—at least theoretically. 

The rules offered in the manual for deter- 
mining the median MA and the deviation IO 
are unnecessarily confusing. In the paragraph 
on finding the MA, for example, the X mark- 
ing the median score on the sample profile is 
mentioned as being referred to in the paragraph 
"immediately above"; the reference is in the 
paragraph following; on the sample record 
chart the IQ is never actually located; and the 
girl in the illustration is referred to variously 
as Mary Joan L—and Mary J. Smith. It is in- 
teresting to note that while the Heinis growth 
units are mentioned in the manual, probably in 
deference to Kuhlmann, they are not actually 
used. 

As a supplement to group verbal tests or the 
Stanford-Binet, the Kuhlmann-Finch Tests are 
undoubtedly useful over the range of elemen- 
tary and high school grades. They correspond 
closely to the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests, and are virtually alternate forms. The 
tests should have greatest value as measures of 
general level. They are not designed to be used 
in differential diagnosis of scholastic strengths 
and weaknesses. 


CuanLES O. Newr, Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Measurements and Chairman 
of the Department, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The tests consist of five types of items di- 
vided into eight sequential levels with no dupli- 
cation of content. The eight levels are presented 
in separate test booklets. Each of the five sub- 
tests in the eight booklets contains-from 20 to 24 
items. Performance on the tests is expressed as 
"standard IQ” and as mental age. The “stand- 
ard IQ" is based upon the median score on the 
five subtests. Age units paralleling the Heinis 
mental growth unit curve were used in con- 
structing the tests. 

Evidence of the validity of these tests has 
been assembled following Kuhlmann's rationale 
that intercorrelations among subtests should be 
neither high nor low, tests should include items 
which will discriminate between the levels of 
ability found at successive ages, and test scores 
should be free from. cultural influence. Data 
supporting these contentions are presented in 
the manual along with differences between me- 
dian standard scores of adjacent age groups. 


Reliability of the tests is based upon split- 
half estimates, correlations between scores from 
the administration of adjacent booklets, and 
retesting after a 6-month interval. The relia- 
bility coefficients reported are relatively high 
for a 25-minute test. Although the subtests are 
timed, speed is not an important factor in per- 
formance on these tests. 

The standard deviation of the IO's yielded by 
the tests is 16. Since most derived IQ's have 
a standard deviation of 15, some variation in 
interpretation of results will be necessary for 
test users who have become accustomed to in- 
terpretation based upon a standard deviation of 
15. Fifteen would have been a better choice 
than 16 for the standard deviation. 

In the section of the manual entitled “Rela- 
tionships to Other Tests," means and standard 
deviations obtained from administering the 
Kuhlmann-Finch and the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
tests to two samples are shown. Whereas these 
data demonstrate similarity of the two overall 
distributions of IQ's, they can hardly be said to 
demonstrate relationship. Correlation would 
have been a more appropriate technique for 
showing relationship between the two series of 
scores. 

The directions for administering and scor- 
ing the tests are clearly stated, and the general 
format of the tests is good. The organization of 
the manual could be improved by more effec- 
tive grouping of the data presented. Tables 2 
and 3 in the manual appear twice. There is lit- 
tle question that the content of these tables 
contributes to understanding the tests, but 
repetition of the material seems unnecessary. 

In summary, the Kuhlmann-Finch Tests are 
based upon extensive item analysis data and 
are highly usable in terms of the availability of 
booklets for each grade level and their ease of 
administration and scoring. A less favorable 
aspect of these tests is the paucity of standardi- 
zation cases at the lower age levels. 
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*The  Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence — Tests. 
Grades kgn-t, 2-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12; 1954-57; IBM for 
grades 4-12; Forms A, B ('54) ; 5 levels; Levels 3-5: 
2 tests (nonverbal, verbal), 2 editions (consumable, re- 
usable) of each test; manual ('57) for each level; 
technical manual ('57) ; Levels 1-2: $3 per 35 tests; 
Levels 3-5: $2.40 per 35 tests, separate answer sheets 
must be used with re-usable edition, $1.20 per 35 IBM 
answer sheets, 21¢ per hand scoring stencil; 12¢ per 
technical manual; 60¢ per specimen set of any one 
level; postage extra; Spanish directions available for 
nonverbal batteries; Irving Lorge and Robert L. 
Thorndike; Houghton Mifflin Co. * 
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a) LEVEL I, NONVERBAL BATTERY. Grades kgn-1; (35) 
minutes in 2 or 3 sessions. 
b) LEVEL 2, NONVERBAL BATTERY. Grades 2-3; (35) 
minutes. 
c) LEVEL 3, Grades 4-6; IBM. 

1) Verbal Battery. 34(44-49) minutes. 

2) Nonverbal Battery. 27(37-42) minutes. 
d) LEVEL 4. Grades 7-9; IBM. 

1) Verbal Battery. 34(44-49) minutes. 

2) Nonverbal Battery. 27(37-39) minutes. 
€) LEVEL 5. Grades 10-12; IBM. 

1) Verbal Battery. 34(44-49) minutes. 

2) Nonverbal Battery. 27(37-39) minutes. 
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School Pupils.” Ed Rec B 71:57-8 F 's8. * 


FRANK S. Freeman, Professor of Psychology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

This 1957 version of the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests is among the best group tests 
available, from the point of view of the psy- 
chological constructs upon which it is based 
and that of statistical standardization. 

These scales utilize test materials that are 
both verbal and nonverbal in character in the 
three highest levels, but are entirely nonverbal 
in the two lowest (kindergarten and grades 
1-3). The authors’ position, however, is that 
both types of materials test "abstract intelli- 
gence," defined as "ability to work with ideas 
and relationships among ideas." Although the 
authors are not concerned with presenting or 
insisting upon a formal definition of intelli- 
gence, they do state that the following mental 
processes are descriptive of intelligent behavior 
and are sampled by their tests: (a) dealing with 
abstract and general concepts; (b) interpreta- 
tion and use of symbols; (c) dealing with rela- 
tionships among concepts and symbols; (d) 
flexibility in the organization of concepts and 
symbols; (e) utilizing one's experience in new 
patterns; and (f) utilizing "power" rather 
than speed in working with abstract materials. 
(It is noteworthy that, in this description of in- 
telligent behavior, Lorge and Thorndike have, 
wisely the reviewer believers, utilized the views 


and theories of the late distinguished psycholo- 
gists, Lewis M. Terman and C. Spearman.) 

The statistical methods and analyses used in 
selecting individual items and in developing the 
scales as a whole are thoroughly presented in 
the manual. To begin with, each item was cor- 
related (biserial or a value estimated from 
Flanagan's table) with scores on the subtest of 
which it is a part. For all the items finally re- 
tained, the median correlations range from .43 
to .70, most of them (46 of 58 coefficients) 
being between .43 and .59. Although these co- 
efficients are far from unity, they are high 
enough to warrant the conclusion that a suffi- 
cient number of items, thus positively corre- 
lated, will provide a satisfactory sampling of 
the psychological operations common to all of 
them. 

The standardization population consisted of 
136,000 children in 44 communities in 22 states. 
The communities were selected on the basis of 
“a composite of factors which have been found 
to be related to the measured intelligence of 
children in the community.” These factors 
were: per cent of adult illiteracy, number of 
professional workers per thousand in the popu- 
lation, per cent of home ownership, and median 
home rental value. By these means, it was possi- 
ble to obtain an appropriate stratified sample 
of American communities which were rated 
socio-economically as very high, high, average, 
low, and very low. With few exceptions, all 
pupils from the kindergarten through high 
school were tested in each community. 

The composite distribution of scores from 
this large and representative sample population 
was used for the determination of IQ equiva- 
lents for each age group in terms of the familiar 
and widely used deviation IQ. The authors fol- 
lowed the now widely accepted practice of as- 
suming a mean IQ of 100 and a standard devia- 
tion of 16 IQ points. Unlike some other current 
scales, the steps used in arriving at the de- 
viation IQ's for each age group are fully pre- 
sented in the manual for these tests. 

Having obtained data from communities of 
varied and specified socio-economic levels, 
Lorge and Thorndike are able to present a valu- 
able table of median IQ's for each age group 
within each of these five levels. Separate me- 
dians are given for the verbal and for the non- 
verbal scales. The value of this table would be 
enhanced if an index of dispersion were also 
given for each age and type of community. 
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Even so, however, these data are valuable not 
only in showing community differences but also 
in revealing the fact that both the verbal and 
the nonverbal IQ's exhibit the same general 
pattern in relation to community levels. That is, 
almost without exception, the higher the com- 
munity's socio-economic rating, the higher are 
the median IQ's at each of the age levels. This 
fact has an important bearing on the contention 
of some educators and psychologists that verbal 
tests of intelligence are "culturally unfair" to 
individuals in the lower socio-economic groups. 

Evidence of reliability of the scales is pre- 

sented in several ways. Alternate forms cor- 
relate rather well (.76 to .90) at all levels, but 
the verbal scales for levels 3, 4, and 5 yield the 
highest coefficients, namely: .90, .86, and .86. 
All of these coefficients are the more significant 
since, in each instance, they were computed on 
the population of a single grade. Thus they 
were computed in accordance with a very de- 
sirable statistical practice, one which does not 
yield spuriously high reliability coefficients. The 
odd-even reliabilities are very high (.88 to .94), 
with one exception (Level 2, nonverbal, r — 
-59). About this the authors say: “At this level, 
an odd-even reliability coefficient is really not 
meaningful, since there is a systematic alterna- 
tion between geometric and pictorial items in 
subtests 2 and 3.” In that case, it seems to the 
reviewer that this method should not have been 
used at this level, especially since inspection of 
the test items shows that a different and more 
appropriate adaptation of the split-half tech- 
nique could have been devised. 

Standard errors of measurement in terms of 
IQ points are given as an additional and highly 
desirable estimate of the tests’ reliabilities. The 
data of this table are useful, showing the SE 
to be within a reasonable number of points, 
especially in the middle score range and, more 
particularly, in the case of the verbal scales. The 
value of this table of standard errors of meas- 
urement is somewhat vitiated, however, by the 
fact that the data are based upon “only a mod- 
est number of cases” at each of the score levels, 
with the actual findings “smoothed by fitting a 
curve by eye to the observed points.” The 
standard errors, therefore, must for the present 
be accepted as tentative estimates. 

The validity of an intelligence test, it is well 
recognized, is more difficult to evaluate and 
demonstrate than is its reliability. The manual 
of the Lorge-Thorndike scales presents only a 


modest number of statistics on validity, and, 
in addition, a better than ordinary (as far as 
test manuals are concerned) discussion of what 
the authors call "rational" validity. This, pre- 
sumably, is validity which cannot be demon- 
strated by statistics derived from experimental 
or empirical findings, but which the prospective 
user is asked to accept on the basis of "a ra- 
tional analysis of what [psychological processes 
and test materials] should appropriately be in- 
cluded" in the tests. 

Under rational validity the authors include 
"content" validity and "construct" validity. 
The first of these is what used to be called dis- 
paragingly, “face” validity, that is, a. rational 
analysis of materials appropriate for inclusion 
in a test. This analysis will determine. what 
particular types of items shall be used. Bas- 
ically, every test author must begin this way, 
but he must go well beyond content validity as 
a criterion. Such a criterion, after all, will in- 
sure only the appropriateness of what might 
be called the raw materials. These have to be 
organized and refined in order to test the mental 
processes to be evaluated. Furthermore, the 
long history of intelligence testing provides all 
psychologists with abundant information re- 
garding the most useful types of test mate- 
rials with which to start. 

The second type of rational validity, called 
“construct” validity, refers to the mental proc- 
esses utilized by the test. The question is: Do 
these tested processes “correspond well with 
the concept or construct which the test is de- 
signed to measure"? In other words, does the 
test measure and evaluate intelligence by means 
of operations that are consistent with the test 
authors' definition and analysis of what in- 
telligent behavior is? The Lorge-Thorndike 
construct and analysis are given earlier in this 
review. 

It is clear that the answer to the question of 
whether a psychological test is valid with re- 
gard to content and construct will depend upon 
the psychological insights of qualified and ex- 
pert judgment. This is reasonable. But the ulti- 
mate, the basic, value of a test of intelligence 
(or of any other psychological test) is its 
"functional" validity. The question here is, 
how well does it work in situations for which 
it is intended? How well does it select, differ- 
entiate, and predict? The manual of the Lorge- 
Thorndike scales provide only very meager 
data in answer to these questions, namely, a 
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correlation of .67 between these tests (given at- 


the' beginning of grade 9) and the “average 
achievement" of 214 pupils at the end of the 
grade. In itself, this correlation is highly satis- 
factory, but more studies of "predictive" valid- 
ity are needed throughout the grade ranges of 
the scales. ' 

Another answer to the foregoing questions is 
found in what the authors call "concurrent" 
validity, that is, "correlation of test scores with 
other types of measures obtained before or at 
the same time that the test is given." As evi- 
dence of this type of validity, one study is 
cited: the correlation between Lorge-Thorn- 
dike IQ’s and Stanford grade-equivalents in 
reading was .87, while that between IQ and 
average grade equivalents in arithmetic was .76 
for 171 sixth grade pupils. These are encour- 
aging findings ; more such data are needed cov- 
ering the entire grade range. 

There are still other data on validity—corre- 
lations with other tests (“‘congruent’’ validity ) 
and intercorrelations of subtests, though the lat- 
ter data are not cited under the caption validity. 
Lorge-Thorndike test scores were correlated 
with those of four other group tests, as well as 
with the Stanford-Binet and the WISC. With 
few exceptions, the coefficients were .60 or 
higher (46 coefficients out of 52). Thus, all of 
the tests used will yield rankings that corre- 
spond reasonably well. With one exception cor- 
relations with the Stanford-Binet and the 
WISC were quite high (.63, .54, .71, .77). 
These are especially noteworthy because two 
of the coefficients (.63 and .54) were based on 
first grade children only while the other two 
were’ found with children in grades 7-9. In 
each instance, however, the number of cases 
was very small. The reviewer believes that in 
all studies of congruent validity too much em- 
phasis is placed upon corrélation. coefficients 
and too little (almost none) upon the distribu- 
tion, mean, and standard deviation of differ- 
ences in ratings (MA’s and IQ’s) obtained 
with the tests employed. Reports on congruent 
validity would: be much more meaningful and 
significant if this deficiency were corrected. 

Intercorrelations among subtests of a scale 
should be given as evidence of its validity, 
perhaps, indirectly, of its construct validity ; 
for unless the correlation coefficients support 
the concept or concepts upon which the test is 
presumably constructed, it cannot be said that 
the test exhibits construct’ validity, although 


the correlations in themselves do not necessarily 
demonstrate such validity. In the case of the 
Lorge-Thorndike scales, construct validity re- 
quires that the subtest intercorrelations be 
quite marked. Intercorrelations among the sub- 
tests range from .30 (number series with vo- 
cabulary) to .70 (sentence completion with 
vocabulary). Eight (of 21) intercorrelations 
are .50 or higher; five are in the .40's; six in 
the .30’s ; and two in the .20's. It appears, there- 
fore, that we may infer that the extent of 
mental processes common to the subtests is 
appreciable in most instances, moderate in a 
few, and very limited in at least two. However, 
when the verbal and nonverbal batteries are 
taken as a whole and these two major divisions 
are correlated (each correlation being restricted 
to a single grade), the coefficients are much 
more convincing, ranging from .54 to .70, all 
but two being in the .60's. 

On the whole, the Lorge-Thorndike series is 
among the sounder group instruments avail- 
able, from the point of view of psychological 
insights (with regard to both content and con- 
cepts of intelligence) shown in selecting and 
developing the materials, and from the point of 
view of statistical analysis of the standardiza- 
tion data. The major deficiency, so far as avail- 
able data are concerned, is the lack of adequate 
data on predictive and concurrent validity. 


Joun E. MirgorraNp, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, and Chief, Evaluation and Exami- 
nations Division, Bureau of Psychological 
Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

This test is admirable for the clarity with 
which its objective is stated and for the re- 
straint exercised in the claims made for what 
it will do. It is frankly labeled an intelligence 
test, and we are told that it is a test of abstract 
intelligence, defined as “the ability to work with 
ideas and the relationships among ideas.” There 
is, of course, no precise objective criterion for 
this definition; so one is forced to rely upon 
indirect evidence, inspection of the items, and 
the professional reputations of the authors for 
the assessment of this kind of validity. All 
three lines of evidence are confirmatory. 

The suggestions made in the manual for the 
usé of the results are reasonable and practical 
and do not rely upon exorbitant claims for 
what the test is measuring. The authors recom- 
mend administering both the verbal and non- 
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verbal batteries in grades for which both are 
available, and state that “the functions are suf- 
ficiently similar so that, for most pupils, it will 
be appropriate to average the I.Q.’s from the 
two batteries to yield a single more comprehen- 
sive and more reliable estimate of intellectual 
ability. However, in about 25 per cent of cases, 
the two forms will yield LO.'s differing by as 
much as 15 points. In these cases, the difference 
may have practical significance in relation to a 
pupil's reading level, school achievement, or 
vocational planning." 

With the possible exceptions of Word 
Knowledge and Arithmetic Reasoning, the sub- 
test titles simply describe the types of items they 
contain. This should certainly reduce any temp- 
tation to try to interpret subtest scores, and, in 
keeping with this point of view, the authors 
present no subtest norms. It is gratifying to 
see that they do not expect to provide more 
than one usable score in 27 to 35 minutes of 
working time. 

The standardization sample included more 
than 136,000 children in 44 communities in 22 
states. Since participation by a community was 
on a volunteer basis, some bias may remain in 
the norms. Reliabilities are estimated by alter- 
nate forms correlations within single grades. 
This procedure tends to produce estimates 
which are lower than split-half estimates be- 
cause of daily fluctuations in pupil performance 
and because any degree of speededness in the 
test inflates split-half estimates. The alternate 
forms reliabilities for the various levels and 
batteries range from .76 to .85. For compari- 
son, split-half (odd-even) reliabilities of the 
tests are also given. With two exceptions the 
estimates are all above .go. One exception is .59 
for a test in which there was systematic alterna- 
tion of item types. One wonders why in this 
case items were not taken in units of two. 

The examiner's manuals seem to be espe- 
cially well adapted for use by classroom teach- 
ers. They contain directions for administra- 
tion, suggestions for using the test, and tables 
of norms. The two paragraphs explaining the 
use of the standard error of measurement 
should probably be expanded. As they stand, 
these paragraphs might be more confusing than 
helpful to a great many teachers. 

The details of construction, standardization, 
and validation of the tests are contained in the 
technical manual. Much of this information 
should be at hand in any testing program, and 


the reviewer hopes that at least one technical 
manual accompanies every test order filled by 
the publishers. Parts of it are excellent, and 
some information given (on item-test correla- 
tions and mean IQ's by socio-economic levels, 
for example) is frequently not found in test 
manuals. Despite these strengths, the technical 
manual leaves much to be desired. Some of the 
data seem to have been hastily or ill-advisedly 
collected and inadequately analyzed. The odd- 
even reliabilties, which are presumably given 
for comparison with the alternate-forms re- 
liabilities which the authors advocate, are based 
on samples different from the ones on which 
the alternate-forms reliabilities were computed. 
There are some correlations reported with 
Stanford-Binet scores which are based on 20 
cases (with extremely restricted range) and 
34 cases, and one with WISC based on 39 
cases. In the factor analysis reported, the re- 
liabilities were used as communality estimates, 
yet the obtained communalities for three of the 
seven tests differed from the reliabilities by .12. 
These discrepancies may not have materially 
altered the factor loadings, but certainly itera- 
tion would have made the analysis neater. Also 
in connection with the factor analysis, a report 
of the multiple r between the verbal and non- 
verbal factors and the appropriate subtests 
would have provided useful evidence bearing 
on validity. 

The formula on page 9, incidentally, is for 
the complement of the reliability, not the re- 
liability. 

The Lorge-Thorndike tests should be ac- 
corded a place among the best of our group 
intelligence tests. They are well designed, easily 
administered and scored, and, what is espe- 
cially noteworthy, the uses recommended for 
them are reasonable and defensible. 


D. A. PripcEox, Senior Officer, Test Services, 
National Foundation for Educational Research 
in England and Wales, London, England. 
The authors of this series of tests have at- 
tempted the commendable task of providing, 
for a wide age range, measures of "abstract in- 
telligence” defined as “the ability to work with 
ideas and the relationships among ideas.” To 
say that they have produced a number of excel- 
lent tests does not mean that they have neces- 
sarily succeeded in their task. Nevertheless, one 
may be impressed by the way the tests have 
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been presented in a compact series arranged to 
suit the most fastidious of test users. 

Apart from the examiner's manual supplied 
for each test level, a technical manual is pro- 
vided giving detailed information on such 
points as item selection, norming, reliability, 
and validity. It is difficult to find fault with the 
construction of the tests, and, clearly, consid- 
erable care was taken to norm them on a sample 
that fully represented the complete United 
States population of children falling within the 
tests’ age range. The norms are presented in 
a variety of ways—as grade percentiles, grade 
equivalents, age equivalents, and IQ equiva- 
lents, the last named assuming a population 
mean of r00 and a standard deviation of 16. 
Since the “IQ’s” are not derived from any con- 
sideration of mental age, it seems a pity that 
the term “intelligence quotient" has been re- 
tained even if qualified by the word "equiva- 
lent." It also seems a pity that some agreement, 
preferably international, could not be made to 
standardise the value adopted for the standard 
deviation. English test users, for example, are 
now becoming familiar with normalised scores 
having a mean of 100 and an SD of 15. 

Standard errors of measurement calculated 
from the differences between scores on Forms 
A and B show, as might be expected, that some- 
what greater precision is obtained at intermedi- 
ate score levels, hence it is recommended that 
users retest with a lower or higher level test if 
the scores obtained fall below or above stated 
values. Alternate-forms reliability coefficients 
range from about .79 for the tests of Levels 1 
and 2, which use pictorial material, to about .87 
for the verbal tests of Levels 3, 4, and 5. These 
values can be regarded as satisfactory, if rather 
on the low side. 

No test, however reliably constructed and 
normed, is of value unless it can also be shown 
to serve adequately the purpose for which it is 
intended. The technical manual devotes nearly 
four pages to the question of validity and yet 
gives little direct evidence that is specifically 
related to the uses suggested for the tests, 
namely, “Formation of Class Groups," “Group- 
ing within Class," "Setting Standards of Ex- 
pectancy for the Individual Pupil,” “Educa- 
tional Guidance,” and “Vocational Guidance.” 
One of the reasons for this may be the confu- 
sion existing about what the tests are really 
measuring. Although, in the section on con- 
struct validity, the authors imply that they have 


taken an operational approach to the definition 
of “intelligence” and although, in discussing 
the selection of items, they state that their tests 
“have been designed to measure reasoning abil- 
ity,” in discussing the uses of the tests they use 
the words “intelligence,” “scholastic aptitude,” 
and “general mental ability” indiscriminately 
to imply some mental function that controls or 
limits the scholastic performance of pupils. 

Certainly, for separating children into rela- 
tively homogeneous ability groups, a single test 
which correlates highly with most attainments 
is of positive value; correlations with reading 
and average arithmetic grade equivalents (.87 
and .76, respectively) derived from the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, indicate that the 
Lorge-Thorndike tests will adequately serve 
this purpose. But, for “setting standards of ex- 
pectancy,” tests are needed which will predict 
future scholastic performance. Only one study 
is cited, based on 214 cases and giving a corre- 
lation of .67 between Lorge-Thorndike (Level 
4) given at the beginning of the ninth grade 
and average achievement at the end of the ninth 
grade. The manual does not state whether ac- 
tual achievement at the beginning of the grade 
predicts end-of-year achievement any better or 
worse than this. 

The test user is also encouraged to use the 
nonverbal battery with the retarded reader, 
since, it is argued, this procedure will enable 
an estimate to be obtained of mental ability 
which is “uninfluenced by specific disability in 
reading.” However, no evidence is supplied to 
support this statement, and, since factorial 
studies have clearly demonstrated that non- 
verbal tests measure specific or group factors 
of their own besides "g," one may well doubt 
their value for predicting ability to read, or 
indeed for predicting any scholastic perform- 
ance. Again, it is stated elsewhere that the dif- 
ference between performance on the verbal and 
nonverbal batteries “may be useful in revealing 
significant facts about reading achievement, 
school progress, or vocational prospects.” How- 
ever, the manuals do not state what these facts 
are, nor is any evidence supplied to enable the 
test user to make his own judgment. 

It should be made clear that, in this review- 
er’s opinion, this is an excellent series of tests, 
well designed and constructed, admirably 
printed and presented, and equipped with 
highly satisfactory norms. It can also be said 
that the tests provide reliable measures of ver- 
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bal reasoning and nonverbal reasoning. In their 
use, however, extreme caution should be taken 
to see that the scores are only interpreted in 
this way and that no assumptions are made 
about their measuring mental capacity. It is to 
be hoped that the authors will subsequently 
provide evidence more directly relevant to the 
uses they suggest for the tests, especially uses 
relating to the prediction of achievement. 
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*Manchester General Ability Test (Senior) 1. 
Ages 13-15; 1952; 1 form ['52]; practice test ['52] ; 
no data on validity ; 10s. 6d. per 25 tests; 7d. per single 
Copy ; 2s. per 25 practice tests; 1d. per single copy; od. 
per manual ['52]; postage extra; 45(60) minutes; 
Stephen Wiseman; University of London Press Ltd, * 


A. E. G. PiLLINER, Lecturer in Education, 
University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

"The constructors of the Manchester General 
Ability Test have paid Moray House tests the 
compliment of rather closely following their 
layout, both in test and manual. Since MGAT 
is designed for use in English secondary schools, 
this similarity is an advantage to those testees 
and testers to whom the pattern of tests like 
the Moray House tests is familiar. 

"The MGAT covers the ages of 14 and rs, 
thus spanning a gap in the existing range of 
tests in current use in England. According to 
the manual, it is “more appropriately to be 
used in the secondary grammar school and the 
upper ability levels of the secondary modern 
school" since it provides “a measure of ability 
in the verbal and academic field." We are not 
told, however, what specific purpose it is in- 
tended to serve in measuring this ability, that 
is, to what use the quotients obtained with it 
are to be put in the schools. 

The constructors are to be congratulated on 
the instructions for administration, which are 
admirably lucid. Those for markers, while 
equally clear and designed to minimise scoring 
errors, are possibly a little too rigid. Many of 
the test items are answered by inserting a num- 
ber in brackets at the end of the item line. Since 
in most of the other tests currently used in 
Great Britain the correct response is under- 
lined, it may happen that some children, accus- 
tomed to the latter method of answering, will 
inadvertently use it here also. If they do so, 
they cannot receive credit since the instructions 
state quite specifically: “No credit should be 
allowed for answers other than those appearing 
here.” This is not only unduly “tough” but 


conceivably may reduce the reliability and valid- 
ity of the test also. 

Standardisation is based on the performance 
of an approximately complete English county 
authority age group of 4,175 children. British 
custom is followed in arranging the conversion 
table to give standardised scores (“quotients”) 
with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 
15. Users of the test are rightly warned that 
quotients so obtained are not strictly compara- 
ble with Binet-type quotients, but wrongly in- 
formed that the quotients from this test are 
comparable with those derived from other group 
tests of intelligence having the same standard 
deviation. With the same test, the mean quo- 
tients of complete year groups of children, each 
from a different English authority, range from 
94 to 106 approximately. Age allowance varies 
also among authorities. Only if the different 
tests have been standardised on the same year 
group of children does one achieve strict com- 
parability of quotients. 

A study of the conversion table reveals that 
at the median age for the standardisation group 
the raw scores at the 15th, soth, and 84th per- 
centiles are approximately 10, 23, and 40, re- 
spectively. These figures suggest that the test 
is too difficult. While “headroom” is always 
desirable, there is probably too much here. The 
highest raw score against which an entry oc- 
curs in the unextrapolated portion of the table 
is 81. We are not told the raw score standard 
deviation (a defect which should be corrected) 
but the figures suggest that it is not high, so 
that discrimination will be adversely affected in 
some parts at least of the raw score range. On 
the other hand, there is a raw score range of 20 
between the 84th and 97.5th percentiles, so that 
in this region discrimination will be good. Nev- 
ertheless, it would seem that the all-round 
measuring quality of the test would be improved 
by easing it by some 12-15 raw score points. 

Internal consistency coefficients of  .95 
(“boosted” split-half) and .93 (Kuder-Richard- 
son) are quoted. These are low for a test of this 
kind, and appear to confirm the view that the 
test is too difficult. Unfortunately, no test-retest 
reliability coefficients are reported. 

One purpose of the short preliminary: test 
provided is to give the children practice “in 
doing particular types of questions which might 
be unfamiliar to them.” This purpose is scarcely 
achieved since (a) the mode of presentation of 
some of the item types in the practice test dif- 
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fers from that of the corresponding item types 
in the test proper, and (b) one item in the prac- 
tice test has no counterpart in the test proper. 
The main virtue of the preliminary test, its ef- 
fect as a "shock absorber," remains, but its 
items should be recast. 

Approximately two thirds of the roo items 
in the test proper, for which the time allowed 
is an uninterrupted 45 minutes, are conven- 
tional in type. Same and opposites, straight 
analogies, series, insertion of missing figures 
in multiplication sums, and classifications are 
all included. In addition, there are some items 
based on rectangular tables which, while differ- 
ing in detail, are generally similar in that the 
child must grasp the whole problem presented 
by each table in order to answer the items 
based on it. The construction of these tables 
and items shows considerable ingenuity. A. set 
of anagrams which the child has to solve with 
the help of a brief description (GERNE is a 
colour) is included. 

In constructing tests for children younger 
than those for whom this test is intended, it is 
usual to follow the principle of grading the 
blocks of items and the items within the blocks 
from easy to difficult. While the item order is 
decided in most cases by some such statistical 
measure of difficulty as proportion passing, the 
experienced test constructor usually has a 
fairly good a priori notion of what the outcome 
of the statistical evidence will be. It is arguable 
that it is less important, with tests for older 
testees, to adhere to this principle, though this 
reviewer would maintain that it is a sound rule 
in general. An a priori impression derived in 
the absence of statistical evidence is that some 
of the early items in the test proper are more 
difficult than some of the later items. For in- 
stance, Items 1-8, in which the testee has to 
discover either a synonym or an antonym of a 
given word, appear to be among the most diffi- 
cult items in the test, making considerable de- 
mands on vocabulary. A child weak in this re- 
spect might suffer discouragement which could 
affect adversely his performance on the re- 
mainder of the test. 

Synonym-antonym items, intended to trap 
the unwary testee, succeed only too frequently 
in enmeshing the unvigilant test constructor. 
The flexibility of the English language is such 
that, given the right contexts, many words can 
mean “nearly the same as” or “nearly the op- 
posite of” a given word. With items designed 


for more mature or high ability testees the dan- 
ger of this kind of ambiguity is increased. 
Testees with the highest awareness of the pos- 
sibilities suffer most. It is not enough to attempt 
to resolve ambiguities by the greater frequency 
of choice of one particular alternative. If a sin- 
gle testee can see a response legitimately alter- 
native to that popularly chosen, the item needs 
modifying. These reflections are prompted by 
the fact that with the possible exception of one 
item, the writers of the synonym-antonym items 
in MGAT appear to have avoided the trap 
successfully. The exception is Item 1, in which 
the given word is PERMIT and among the al- 
ternative responses appear the words ALLOW. 
and DENY. The synonym is certainly valid, 
and will be most frequently chosen, but may 
there not be a small minority of testees who, 
while seeing the synonym ALLOW, will also 
see DENY as a possible antonym? “To deny 
entry” is certainly the opposite of “to permit 
entry.” 

There is a minor defect in the preamble to 
Items 9-15. It begins, “Tn the table below, some 
numbers appear once only, some twice..." In 
the table only one number appears once only. 
This inaccuracy may confuse some testees. 

Items 16-22, based on a rectangular table 
which must be completed from given clues, seem 
admirable if one admits the principle that the 
trick of completing the table must be mastered 
before any of the items can be answered suc- 
cessfully. An item analysis might well indicate 
a tendency towards an "all or none" résponse 
to this set. The wording of Item 20, which 
reads, “How much less did Peter earn?” is de- 
fective in that it relates back to the previous 
item, “What were Stanley’s earnings for the 
week?” which is disconcerting. 

The letter series, Items 37-48, presents no 
unusual features with the exception of Item 45: 
A,C,F,J, O, ( ) (. ). In order to complete 
this successfully, one must start again at the 
beginning of the alphabet, a situation which is 
not covered by the instructions. 

In the instructions for the final set of items 
the testee is told first that “in each of the fol- 
lowing questions there are three items which are 
alike in some way,” and next that he must “find 
out which are the three which go together." 
This is unfortunate, since "alike" and “go to- 
gether" do not necessarily mean the same, and 
the double-barreled attempt to clarify the in- 
structions may have the opposite effect. A cup, 
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a plate, and a saucer are alike in that all three 
are made of porcelain, or that all three are con- 
tainers. On the other hand a cup, a saucer, and 
a spoon are also alike in that they go together 
to constitute the set of utensils customarily 
employed in drinking tea. (All four objects are 
named in Item 92.) 

It was stated earlier that the test includes a 
set (eight items) of anagrams. These appear 
to be open to criticism on two grounds, one 
particular and minor, the other general and 
major. The first relates to a discrepancy be- 
tween the layout of the instructional example : 
"GERNE is a colour. Answer (GREEN)”; 
and that of the test items: MERMAN is a tool. 
Write it correctly here ( De 
Why not repeat in the test items the layout in 
the example, thus avoiding the questionable 
"it"? More seriously, is the inclusion of items 
of this type desirable? What aspect of general 
ability do they test? Is not the “seeing” which 
leads to their rapid solution rather a specialized 
ability? It is clear from the special instructions 
preceding these items (‘Do not spend too much 
time on these questions”) that the test con- 
structors are aware that these items are time 
consuming for these testees who do not "see" 
the solution rather quickly. How will such 
testees interpret the warning? 

There are few tests which are beyond criti- 
cism, and, apart from the last one most of the 
criticisms made here are of a minor nature and 
can be taken into account in later editions. The 
general impression of this reviewer is that the 
test, as a whole, is good. Most of its material 
has a priori validity, the instructions in general 
are clear and concise, and, above all, working 
through it is more enjoyable than is the case 
with too many objective tests. If its a priori 
validity is confirmed by follow-up studies, this 
test is recommended to those requiring esti- 
mates of the general ability of testees of the age 
range it is designed to cover. 
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Jonn T. Darney, Program Director, American 
Institute for Research, Washington, D.C. 
The Miller Analogies Test is designed to 
measure scholastic aptitude at the graduate 
level. One of the earliest tests of its kind, it has 
in its several forms enjoyed steadily increasing 
use over a period of more than thirty years. 
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Considerable statistical data are furnished in 
the manual regarding the test. Alternate form 
reliabilities range between .85 and .89 for siz- 
able samples of senior and graduate students; 
odd-even reliabilities, of course, run higher. 
The correlations between the test and the sub- 
ject matter tests among the Graduate Record 
Examinations are for the most part between .75 
and .8o. The test also correlates in the low .80’s 
with the Verbal factor in the Graduate Record 
Examinations. 

It might, therefore, be concluded that the 
test has nothing to offer over and above a good 
vocabulary test; and yet, close examination of 
the test and analysis of available validity data 
seem to contraindicate this. The test itself is 
pitched at such a high difficulty level that it 
probably has more ceiling than any other test 
of its kind. For a highly selected group, such 
as graduate students, this could have a very 
positive effect in maximizing reliability and 
validity. The high ceiling on the test is a com- 
pounding of highly abstruse subject matter 
plus often very complex analogies. It is not 
likely that either a straight subject matter or a 
straight vocabulary test could have as much 
discrimination at extremely high levels. Some 
penalty is, however, paid for these advantages. 
Psychologically and educationally the test is 
extremely loosely structured and is a hodge- 
podge of subject matter from practically all 
fields, making it a very difficult test to interpret 
psychologically or educationally. 

The manual reports the results of several 
validity studies. As is usual for tests of this 
sort, fairly high validity coefficients are found 
against measures of scholastic achievement. 
Relatively little data are available regarding the 
validity of this test as compared with other good 
predictive tests ; however, some studies indicate 
that the test may offer validity over and above 
that offered by a combination of other com- 
monly used tests, by course grades, or by other 
criteria. As always happens with tests of this 
type, the validity becomes progressively lower 
as one departs farther and farther from course 
grades as criteria. 

The manual gives normative data for several 
groups of students in various subject matter 
fields. Of special interest is a 1956 supplement 
to the manual which reports several studies in- 
volving graduate students in education. Here, 
various institutions show tremendous variation 
in score distribution, and all show markedly 


lower scores for education students than 
those reported in the manual for students. in 
other areas of graduate study. Of all groups 
for whom norms are provided, the psychologists 
score highest. This may be a function of greater 
operational use of the test in selection of the 
students in the normative group. It could also 
be influenced by the balance of subject matter 
in the test. 

This test is undoubtedly subjected to the 
tightest security control for any test of its kind. 
The manual states that the test should not be 
used in mass testing situations and should be 
given only in small groups with highly trained 
proctors ; the same manual, however, points out 
that the test is practically self-administering. 
Close examination of the test and the available 
statistics indicate that the test should be about 
as self-administering as anything in its field. 
The extreme emphasis on security should be a 
minus factor in the value of the test for most 
consumers. 

The Miller Analogies Test is a well con- 
structed test of general academic scholarship 
potential with a difficulty pitched at a high 
graduate student level. Its high difficulty level, 
together with its loading with highly abstruse 
subject matter, probably allows for greater 
validity than is likely for other criteria of aca- 
demic graduate scholarship. However, the na- 
ture of this contribution has not been ade- 
quately explored and the excessive security of 
the test make its exploration more difficult. 


[ 353 ] 
*Moray House Intelligence Tests. Ages 8.5-10.5, 
10-12, 12-14, 13.5-17.5; 1930-58; 4 levels; distribu- 
tion restricted to education authorities; 2s. 97. per 25 
practice tests for b or c; postage extra; Department 
of Education, University of Edinburgh; University of 
London Press. * 
a) MORAY HOUSE JUNIOR REASONING TEST 2 FOR 
NINE-YEAR-OLDS. Ages 8.5-10.5; 1947-58; former tests 
in series called Moray House Junior Intelligence 
Tests; 1 form ['58]; 13s. per 25 tests; 8d. per single 
copy; 1s. 6d. per manual ['58] ; 45(104) minutes in 2 
sessions. 
b) MORAY HOUSE VERBAL REASONING TEST 61. Ages 
10-12; 1930-58; former tests in series called Moray 
House Intelligence Tests; 1 form ['58]; 9s. 6d. per 
25 tests; 6d. per single copy; Is. 6d. per manual [58] ; 
practice test: 10(15) minutes; test: 45(50) minutes, 
C) MORAY HOUSE VERBAL REASONING TEST (ADV.) IO. 
Ages 12-14; 1040-56; 1 form ['56]; prices same as for 
b above; practice test: 10(15) minutes; test: 45(50) 
minutes. 
d) MORAY HOUSE ADULT TEST I. Ages 13.5-17.5; 1052; 
title on test is Intelligence Test (Adult) 1; 1 form 
[52]; prices same as for b above; 45(50) minutes. 
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For a review by Patrick Slater of earlier 
forms, see 3:241. 

[354] 
*New Rhode Island Intelligence Test. Ages 3-6; 
1923-55; identical with Rhode Island Intelligence Test 
(23) except for slight changes in some drawings; 1 
form (’55, combination of Forms A and B of original 
edition); no manual; directions for administering 
(55); tentative norms; $2.15 per 25 tests; 256 per 
specimen set; postpaid; [30] minutes in 2 sessions; 
original test by G. E. Bird and Clara R. Craig; new 
edition by G. E. Bird and G. L. Betts; Public School 
Publishing Co. * 
REFERENCES 
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6. Hucorrr, A. J. "An Experiment in Reading Readiness.” 
J Ed Res 32:263-70 D "38. * 

Raymonp C. Norris, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The directions for administering the test in- 
dicate that the two parts (forms) are to be ad- 
ministered at separate sittings and the two MA 
estimates averaged before establishing the ratio 
IQ. The parts are apparently made as nearly 
parallel as possible by having directly equivalent 
items in the two forms. For instance, while 
Part 1 contains comparisons of pairs of objects 
calling for the identification of the bigger, 
faster, colder, heavier, etc., the items in Part 2 
call for identification of the smaller, slower, 
warmer, lighter, etc. Each part consists of six 
subtests dealing with properties and qualities 
of common objects, identification of missing 
parts, recognition of family members, identifi- 
cation of common household and sports activi- 
ties, identification of stereotypes, and ability to 
make discriminations among similar and dif- 
ferent patterns. 

All items consist of line drawings of people 
or objects to be marked over by the subject. 
While the quality of the drawings is not high 
and some pictures appear dated, it seems likely 


that any child familiar with the concepts can 
make a response. 

Available norms are sketchy and based on a 
sample of unknown size and character. Local 
norms would have to be established before 
either the mental age or intelligence quotien 
scores could be interpreted. 


[355] 
*New South African Group Test. Ages 8-11, 10- 
14, 13-18; 1931-56; 3 scores: verbal, nonverbal, total ; 
IBM; Forms A, B ['55]; 3 levels; mimeographe: 
manual [55]; mimeographed supplement (56); sep- 
arate answer sheets must be used; 43s. 2d. per 100 
tests; 5s. rod. per 100 IBM answer sheets; 7d. per 
scoring stencil; rs. 6d. per manual; specimen set not 
available; postage extra; Afrikaans edition available ; 
70(75) minutes; National Bureau of Educational anc 
Social Research under the auspices of South African 
Psychological Association; National Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Social Research. * 
a) JUNIOR. Ages 8-11. 
b) INTERMEDIATE. Ages 10-14. 
C) SENIOR. Ages 13-18. 


[356] 
*Non-Verbal Tests. Ages 8 to 11-0, 10 to 12-11, 
IO to II-1I, I2 to 13-11; 4 levels; postage extra; pub- 
lished for National Foundation for Educational Re- 
search in England and Wales; Newnes Educational 
Publishing Co. Ltd. * 
4) NON-VERBAL TESTS 1-2. Ages 10 to 12-11; 1947-51 ; 
title on test is A Scale of Non-Verbal Mental Ability; 
2 forms; use of the practice exercise, Preliminary 
Practice Test 1 [50], is optional; no data on validity ; 
distribution is restricted to directors of education; 
8s. 6d. per 12 tests; 10d. per single copy; 3s. per 12 
practice exercises; 4d. per single copy; 2s. od. per 
manual; practice exercise: 10(15) minutes; test: 
30(35) minutes. 
1) Non-Verbal Test 1. 1947-51; test [’49]; revised 
manual ['51]; provisional norms ['51] for adminis- 
tration with practice exercise for ages 10-2 to II-I 
only; Welsh [54], Arabic [48], and Hindi [57] 
editions available; J. W. Jenkins. 
2) Non-Verbal Test 2. 1948-51; test ['49] ; revised 
manual ['51]; provisional norms for administration 
with practice exercise for ages 10-3 to 11-2 only; 
English-Welsh and Welsh-English editions ['58] 
available; D. M. Lee and J. W. Jenkins. 
b) NON-VERBAL TEST 3. Ages IO to II-II; 1953-58; 1 
form ['53]; separate answer sheets must be used; 16s. 
6d. per 12 tests; 1s. 6d. per single copy; 1s. 6d. per 12 
answer sheets; 1s. per revised manual ['58]; 50(60) 
minutes; I. Macfarlane Smith (manual), B. Calvert 
(test). 
c) NON-VERBAL TEST 4. Ages 12 to 13-11; 1951; 1 form 
[51] ; no data on reliability and validity ; 7s. 6d. per 12 
tests ; 8d. per single copy ; 1s. per manual ['51] ; 40(50) 
minutes. 
d) NON-VERBAL TEST 5. Ages 8 to 11-0; 1953-57; I 
form ['53]; revised manual (’57); 10s, 6d. per 12 
tests; Is. per single copy; rs. per manual; Hindi edi- 
tion (no date) available; 20(40) minutes; D. A. 
Pidgeon. 
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Cvnir, A. Rocers, Senior Lecturer in Psychol- 
ogy, University College of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. [Re- 
view of Tests 1-3.] 

These three tests have been designed to fur- 
nish a measure of nonverbal intelligence within 
the age range of 10-12 years. Practice exer- 
cises are included with each of the tests, and 
the directions for administration are outlined 
clearly and are easy to follow. The norms are 
logically arranged and simple to read. 

Non-Verbal Test 1 employs five separately 
timed subtests embodying different principles 
of classification, ordered sequence, and non- 
verbal analogy. The norms, which straddle a 
range of from 10-0 to 12-11, have been stand- 
ardised with a mean of 100 and a standard de- 
viation of 15 points; they are therefore statis- 
tically, although not necessarily psychologically, 
the equivalent of IQ scores. There are two pro- 
cedures for administering the test, the first 
without preliminary practice exercises and the 
second with practice exercises which can be 
administered within 15 minutes. 

Apart from mentioning the size and age 
range of the sample, no information is given 
on the group which furnished norms for the 
first procedure. However, it is given that the 
provisional norms for the second procedure are 
based on an urban sample of 842 boys and 777 
girls. The manual shows that there is a small 
sex difference in mean raw scores which fa- 
vours the girls, but whether or not this is sig- 
nificant is not indicated. The test reliability, as 
determined by the split-half technique, was 
found to be .95, although the sample on which 
this was based is not described. Neither are 
there any data given to indicate validity. 

A Welsh version of the test has been pre- 
pared and an inspection of the norms shows 
that children tested through the medium of the 
Welsh language obtain considerably lower 
scores than do English children tested in Eng- 
lish. An Arabic version has been employed in 
the Sudan, but Scott's (3) findings indicate 
that such adaptations are of little value when 
compared with tests developed on the spot. No 
norms are available for the Arabic adaptation. 

Non-Verbal Test 2 was designed as a paral- 
lel form of Test 1 although the correlation be- 
tween the two is not given in the manual. Cer- 
tainly the norms established for Test 2 (using 
practice exercises) indicate that it is either 
considerably more difficult than Test 1, or 


else the sampling has been fundamentally dif- 
ferent. The first explanation seems the more 
likely, but, in the absence of descriptive data, 
one cannot be sure. Sex differences in mean 
score are more marked on Test 2 than Test 1, 
but the significance of these is not explored. As 
with the first test, no information is given con- 
cerning the relation of the scale to other well 
established tests of intelligence, nor are facto- 
rial studies cited which may throw some light 
on its validity. The publisher’s test catalogue 
reports a reliability coefficient of .92 established 
on retesting 861 children after an interval of 
one week. This information should be given in 
the test manual. 

Non-Verbal Test 3, originally planned for 
use with Maori children, contains 96 carefully 
designed items requiring the completion of a 
pattern within a square, or the completion of a 
series of diagrams or numerals. The manual 
claims that the test may be used: (a) to dis- 
cover children “whose intelligence does not 
find adequate expression through verbal chan- 
nels,” (b) to test children who are having read- 
ing or other linguistic difficulties, and (c) to 
investigate the "intellectual capacities" of chil- 
dren in widely differing cultural groups. No 
evidence is given in the manual in support of 
these claims. Although the test probably has 
validity for the first two uses, its validity in 
widely differing cultural groups must be ques- 
tioned. 

The only validation reported on an external 
criterion is a correlation of .81 with Raven's 
Progressive Matrices based upon 86 pupils. No 
information on reliability is presented in the 
manual where it should be. The publisher's test 
catalogue reports an unidentified reliability co- 
efficient of .95. Neither of these correlation co- 
efficients can be interpreted properly without 
further information about the groups tested 
and identification of the statistical formulas 
employed. Provisional norms for each month 
from 10-6 to 12-0 years are presented without 
explanation as to their meaning. From infor- 
mation published elsewhere, it appears that 
the norms are normalized scores with a mean 
of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. Yet it 
seems unlikely that such norms can be very well 
founded when they are presented separately for 
each of 19 age groupings and there were only 
413 children tested in the normative group. Be- 


1 Pipcrow, D. A., AND Yates, ALFRED. “The Use of Tests in 
the Classroom (s)." B Nat Found Ed Res (7):6-11 Mr ’56, * 
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cause of the small sample and the lack of in- 
formation about the normative group and the 
standardised scores, these provisional norms 
are of questionable value. 

CONCLUSION. It is surprising that the Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research is 
willing to publish tests with so little informa- 
tion about their construction, reliability, valid- 
ity, norming, and limitations, Although some of 
this information can be gleaned from other 
sources, it is essential that it be included in the 
manuals to the tests. As they stand, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of manuals which could be less 
complete. Until the information is readily avail- 
able, these nonverbal tests cannot be recom- 
mended for general use in schools. Further 
studies are needed to demonstrate their useful- 
ness in particular situations. Such studies 
should be made or reported by the publisher. 


For a review by E. A. Peel of the original 
edition, see 4:307. 


[357] 
*Nufferno Tests of Speed and Level. Mental ages 
11 and over; 1956; 5 tests; 4s. 6d. per 25 sheets; 155. 
per set of level cards; 2s. 6d. per specimen set ; postage 
extra; W. D. Furneaux; distributed by National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales. * 
@) NUFFERNO SPEED TESTS. 5 scores: speed (stressed or 
unstressed), speed range, speed slope, stress speed-gain, 
accuracy ; 2 tests; 7s. per manual ['56]. 
1) Nufferno Sheet 1: Test GIS/14E.36. Mental 
ages 11-15; Forms A(1), A(2) on 1 sheet; (15) 
minutes. 
2) Nufferno Sheet 2: Test GIS/14E.36. Mental 
ages 13 and over; Forms A(2), B(1); (20) min- 
utes. 
b) NUFFERNO LEVEL TESTS. 3 tests; 5s. per manual 
['56.] 
1) Nufferno Level Test Cards: Test IL/2(AB) 36. 
Mental ages 11 and over; individual; 2 scores: per- 
sonal level, situation level; 1 form ['56]; (40) min- 
utes. 
2) Nufferno Sheet 3: Test GL/2C.46. Adults with 
IQ's 100 and over; 1 form [56]; (40) minutes. 
3) Nufferno Sheet 4: Test GL/34.35. Mental ages 
11 and over; r form ['56]; (40) minutes. 
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Joun Liccert, Lecturer in Applied Psychol- 
ogy, University of Durham, Newcastle, Eng- 
land. 

In the Nufferno Tests of Speed and Level 
an ingenious attempt has been made to assess 


separately the many different mental operations 
(such as speed, persistence, and accuracy) 
which contribute to intelligence test perform- 
ance. The basic material is of conventional type 
(Thurstone letter series items), but there are 
several novel features in the mode of adminis- 
tration and in the treatment of results. 

For the individual form of the level test, the 
material is a pack of cards of playing card size, 
each with a single letter series problem printed 
on it. The pack is divided into several sections 
each of which contains a group of problems 
whose difficulty steadily increases from very 
easy to very difficult. The individual cards are 
presented until two successive failures are 
made. The remaining (i.e., the more difficult ) 
cards in that group are then discarded and a 
second cycle is begun. This too, is discontinued 
when the problems become too difficult. The 
number of these more or less equivalent cycles 
which are presented depends on the time avail- 
able for testing and the reliability of measure- 
ment which is required. The scoring system is 
such that the maximum score possible is the 
same no matter how few or how many cycles 
have been completed and so it is perfectly pos- 
sible for the slow, persistent but accurate 
worker to obtain a higher score than one who 
is fast but lacks persistence. In addition to dis- 
carding the “too difficult” items, the “too easy” 
items are also omitted from the second and 
subsequent cycles. The omission of too easy 
and too difficult items is very easily made by 
observing a simple system involving code let- 
ters and numbers printed on the back of the 
cards. These omissions, in addition to saving 
time, have the effect of equalising such motiva- 
tional factors as discouragement. 

In the group form of the level test, printed 
forms are used instead of “playing cards," but 
the problems are of the same letter series type 
and are arranged in the same cyclic form em- 
ployed in the individual method. 

The speed tests also employ letter series 
items, but all the items within a given form are 
of approximately equal difficulty. The total test- 
ing time is broken into a number of short timed 
periods or subsections. If the majority of an- 
swers within any subsection turn out to be 
wrong, that period is ignored for scoring pur- 
poses since, as the author explains, only times 
associated with correct responses should be 
taken into account. A_scoring system is em- 
ployed which gives maximum weighting to 
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those subsections having the greatest propor- 
tion of correct answers. The speed tests may 
be administered under two different conditions 
—either unstressed (at the subject's own com- 
fortable rate) or stressed (when the subject is 
asked to perform as quickly as possible and a 
stop watch is prominently displayed). Several 
methods of dealing with the speed scores are 
described in the manual in which the author 
presents his views on the theoretical aspects of 
speed measurement. According to the author, 
speed measurement cannot be made easily with 
little expenditure of time. "Strictly speaking," 
he says, "it calls for the use of specialised ap- 
paratus, in the laboratory." The author, how- 
ever, "has found it possible..to devise a 
method for obtaining true speed scores, with- 
out special equipment, under group-test condi- 
tions, and without great loss of accuracy. Both 
testing and scoring, however, make special de- 
mands." He goes on to say that "testing re- 
quires the continuous active participation of the 
invigilator during the whole time that testing 
is in progress, and scoring requires a knowl- 
edge of how to use a table of logarithms." Cer- 
tainly the schedule of instructions is a formi- 
dable one. 

The manual summarises results obtained on 
both speed and level tests by a large number of 
normal and abnormal subjects. These results 
suggest that the tests may prove very useful in 
educational selection and in differential diag- 
nosis. Psychotics have shown, for example, ab- 
normal slowness on the speed tests, whereas 
neurotics have shown no such slowness, In- 
teresting data is presented comparing speed 
under stressed and unstressed conditions. Uni- 
versity students seeking psychological help 
showed a slower speed under stressed condi- 
tions, whereas normal subjects showed an in- 
crease of speed. Impressive normative data are 
presented for the level tests for groups such 
as normal adult males, university students, and 
school children from various types of schools. 

There are unfortunate defects in the manual 
in spite of its attractive and useful looseleaf 
format. Explanations of procedure are not as 
clear as they could be. This is all the more un- 
fortunate since the tests involve relatively com- 
plicated procedures and rest on much close the- 
oretical argument. A great deal of searching 
backwards and forwards through the pages 
could have been avoided by a little repetition of 


procedural instructions. Convenience in use is 
more important than brevity in a manual. The 
presentation of the author’s “Theory of Speed 
and Accuracy Measurements” could be im- 
proved. A number of theoretical concepts are 
introduced with scant explanation or justifica- 
tion. Some of the references are difficult of 
access and an important one has yet to appear. 
The status of the theory on which these tests 
rest can, of course, be established only by time, 
controversy, and much empirical work. But 
there can be little doubt that the Nufferno tests 
will come to occupy an important place in the 
equipment of psychologists, both clinical and 
educational. The tests are original, pointed, and 
skillfully designed. They are an important con- 
tribution to cognitive measurement. 


E. A. Perv, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, Birmingham, England. 

THE SPEED TESTS. The basic ideas underlying 
these tests are sound and the attempt to dis- 
engage speed, accuracy, and persistence is help- 
ful. The tests are designed to measure speed 
and accuracy under stressed and unstressed 
conditions. Stress is brought about by telling 
the subject to work as fast as he can. The tests 
may be given individually or to groups. The 
essential technique in the speed tests is to count 
up the time devoted to successful solution of 
the items. These are composed of letter series 
to be completed by the next letter required. 
Times are converted to their logarithms and 
tables of percentile scores are provided, for 
both speed and accuracy, for groups of univer- 
sity students, normal adults, neurotics, and 
schizophrenics. 

Accuracy of testing is measured by standard 
errors of estimates. A table in the manual gives 
correlations between different scores (speed, 
accuracy, etc.) after correction for reliability. 
The more technically minded reader might also 
like to see the reliabilities and the raw correla- 
tions between the tests. 

The theoretical foreword and the tests them- 
selves form a useful contribution in the field 
of ability testing, particularly in teasing out 
two variables which intelligence testers are usu- 
ally content to leave undisturbed. But what an 
exercise is provided in the pages given over to 
descriptions and instructions! Here the reader 
needs to be tough minded indeed, for he is 
tossed like a shuttlecock backwards and for- 
wards from page to page, from one set of sym- 
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bols to another, The author has a penchant for 
never finally clearing up any particular point 
at any one place. The whole booklet is littered 
far too much with numerico-literal symbols. 
This part of the booklet really ought to be sim- 
plified if it is to be workable for less vigorous 
readers, 

THE LEVEL TESTS. The author first discusses 
the interrelation of speed, accuracy, and con- 
tinuance (persistence), and then takes up more 
fully the relationship between persistence and 
intelligence scores. We are given to understand 
that the personal level score is a measure of the 
level of intelligence at a constant level of sub- 
jective difficulty. The Nufferno concept of per- 
sonal level of intelligence as the way in which 
persistence is affected by the test seems to be 
meaningful in the test situation. It is measured 
individually by Test IL/2(AB)36 by giving a 
series of short cycles of items of increasing dif- 
ficulty so that items of similar difficulty appear 
in different cycles, The purpose is to ensure 
that the testee is asked to do only items that are 
neither too easy nor too hard for him. The 
items are not speeded; the author claims that 
under these conditions the persistent, accurate 
worker may obtain more marks than one who 
works fast, but lacks persistence. 

A group test GL/3A.35 provides a similar 
measure in group test form. The items consist 
of letter series problems. 

The author provides tables of norms for 
adults, university students, and school pupils 
for both individual and group tests, but he has 
not provided norms for abnormal groups. The 
instructions take less out of the reader than 
those for the speed tests. However, the author 
would also do well here to streamline them a 
little and perhaps use a simpler system of test 
nomenclature. The author's concept of personal 
level requires more attention from research 
workers. These tests should be tried out, par- 
ticularly at the research level, in order to verify 
his findings. They could also be of use in indi- 
vidual cases where the usual intelligence tests 
have produced anomalous results. 


[358] 
*The Ohio Penal Classification Test. Penal insti- 
tutions; 1952-54; 5 scores: block counting, digit-sym- 
bol, number series, memory span, total; Forms F (’54, 
women), PP (’52, men) ; manual ('52) ; separate an- 
swer sheets must be used; $1.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 
20 answer sheets; $1 per specimen set (must be pur- 
chased to obtain manual) ; postage extra; 14.5(25-35) 
minutes; DeWitt E. Sell; Psychometric Affiliates. * 
(Form PP is also sold for industrial use under the title 


Ohio Classification Test with a 1957 copyright ; manual 
by the original author, Robert W. Scollay, and Leroy 
N. Vernon.) 


Norman EacLE, School Psychologist, Public 
Schools, Fort Lee, New Jersey. 

The Ohio Classification Tests are group ad- 
ministered, nonverbal, paper and pencil meas- 
ures of adult mental ability. There are two 
“forms” of the Ohio Penal Classification Test 
(for use in prisons), and one "form" of the 
Ohio Classification Test (for use in industry). 
Each test is composed of four subtests. The 
first three subtests are identical for all forms ; 
Form PP of the OPCT and the single form of 
OCT are identical throughout. Test 1 consists 
of counting blocks in a pile perceived at an 
oblique angle; it is supposed to measure spatial 
perceptive aptitude and reasoning capacity. 
Test 2 is an original digit-symbol task purport- 
ing to measure perception and associative learn- 
ing speed. Test 3, requiring the completion of 
20 number series arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty, is designed to measure number 
facility and reasoning. Test 4 consists of 10 
drawings of common objects whose names the 
subject is required to write, from recall, after a 
brief exposure ; this test is supposed to measure 
“both apperception and memory.” 

The purpose of the tests, as stated in the 
manual, is to provide a group test of adult 
mental ability “which would circumyent as far 
as possible the verbal factors in general intelli- 
gence which are overemphasized in widely used 
group intelligence tests and which would em- 
phasize altitude or power rather than speed.” 
The authors hope, in this way, to avoid penaliz- 
ing the “uncultured and uneducated” for their 
verbal deficiencies. In removing the verbal fac- 
tor, however, the authors have restricted the 
interpretation of what their tests measure to 
something less, or more specific, than general 
intelligence. The intellectual areas tapped are 
spatial and numerical reasoning, and visual as- 
sociative learning and memory. The justifica- 
tion for such an excision of general intelligence 
would lie in showing that this test can predict 
success at certain tasks with greater facility 
than can more highly verbal tests. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not demonstrated by the evidence 
reported. In addition, all of the subtests are by 
no means power tests. Thus, there is consider- 
able doubt as to whether the objectives of the 
tests have been realized. 

The manuals for the two tests are practically 
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identical, the principal difference being in the 
more extensive interpretative data given in the 
manual for the OCT. The directions for ad- 
ministration leave much to be desired. On both 
the OCT and the OPCT, Test 1 is completely 
exposed while the examiner gives rather 
lengthy instructions for taking it. Examinees 
who finish Test 1 in the OCT early may gain 
some advantage from the fact that the digit 
symbols of Test 2 are clearly exposed. In this 
same test the directions call for turning "to" 
Test 3, whereas actually what is required is to 
invert the page. The directions for the digit- 
symbol test in both tests are, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, inadequate. Not all of the sam- 
ples are exhausted in the practice, a situation 
which may lead to uncertainty as to where to 
begin the test. Test 4 suffers from not having 
a definite time interval during which the figures 
are exposed, as well as from failing to take into 
account the wide range of attention which may 
be present. This test is also qualitatively scored 
in that examinees may call the objects by dif- 
ferent names, requiring scorer judgment and 
interpretation. Only little assistance is given by 
the manual on this problem. For these reasons, 
as well as the fact that this test correlates only 
.36 with the sum of the standard scores of the 
other three subtests, it probably would be better 
to exclude this test in favor of one drawing 
more on reasoning capacity. 

The standardization population on which the 
test statistics are based consisted of 550 prison- 
ers ranging in age from 17 to 30 years, with a 
mean of 23 years, and a white-Negro ratio of 
7 to 3. The test was also administered to 107 
ninth grade boys, and the mean scores of the 
two groups compared. The manual states in 
one place that the difference between these 
scores is not significant at the 2 per cent level 
of confidence; in another place it is admitted 
that the difference obtained is significant at the 
5 per cent level. Also provided are standard 
score percentile norms for women factory 
workers (n = 40), male factory workers (n = 
100), factory workers being considered for 
higher positions (n= 65), sales and mana- 
gerial applicants (n = 162), “middle manage- 
ment men” (n = 44), graduate engineers (n= 
22), and upperclass scientific and technical stu- 
dents (n = 93). No further information on the 
composition of these groups is given. While 
the provision of norms for these special groups 
demonstrates that the authors are aware of 


the inapplicability of the original norms to other 
than a selected prison population, the small size 
of most of these groups and the complete lack 
of identifying information still leaves the inter- 
pretation of nonprison population scores in 
doubt. 

The manual states that “the 4 subtests of the 
Ohio Classification Test have already been ex- 
tensively ‘judged’ by ‘experts’ to measure intel- 
ligence.” There is no further elaboration, 
though some substantiation or reference would 
seem to be called for after such a declaration. 
The manual reports a correlation (presumably 
product-moment) of .79 between the OCT and 
Wechsler-Bellevue full scale for 155 prisoners, 
and a rank order correlation of .93 between 
these tests based on only ro prisoners. How- 
ever, correlations with other tests, including 
the Minnesola Paper Form Board Test and 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Freshmen, 
based on nonprison groups show relationships 
of a much lower order. One table in the man- 
ual shows the relationship between mean OCT 
standard scores and years of schooling; how- 
ever, the interpretation of this relationship as 
evidence for test validity is clouded by indica- 
tions that schooling affects IQ scores. A corre- 
lation of .34 is reported between OCT scores 
and average rate of salary increase, and it is 
claimed that this “is significant at the 1% level." 
This may be true, but it means that the corre- 
lation is significantly different from zero cor- 
relation, and in itself does not indicate a high 
degree of relationship. Further correlations are 
provided with merit rankings and average 
hourly earnings of industrial workers, but the 
numbers of subjects involved are so small as 
not to merit further comment. A test-retest re- 
liability of .87, with a standard error of meas- 
urement of 5.76 IQ points, is reported for a 
prison sample of 138. Again, we do not know 
the range of scores or composition of the group 
upon which these statistics are based. 

The Ohio Penal Classification Test may serve 
some function as a group test in the specific 
situation out of which it developed and for 
which it was designed, though the absence of 
the verbal factor may reduce its predictive abil- 
ity in certain occupational areas, even within 
the prison setting. For nonprison situations the 
test does not seem to be applicable in its present 
form. In any case, the manuals and the test 
booklet for the Ohio Classification Test should 
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be completely overhauled and the manuals 
printed in a type which can be read without the 
aid of a magnifying glass. 


[359] 
*Ohio State University Psychological Test. 
Grades 9-16 and adults; 1919-58; 4 scores: same- 
opposites, analogies, reading comprehension, total ; 
IBM; Forms 18 (^33), 19 (35), 20 C37), 21 (40), 
22 (43), 23 ('47), 24 (50), 25 (54), 26 (58) ; mime- 
ographed instructions and norms published separately 
as Ohio College Association Bulletins and Ohio High 
School Bulletins; high school norms for Forms 18-24 
for total score only; college norms for Form 22 for 
reading comprehension and total score only; no norms 
for grades 14-16 or adults; separate answer sheets or 
pads must be used; high school prices: sé per test 
booklet (Forms 23-26), 5é per answer pad, 5é per 
IBM answer sheet ( Forms 21-26 only) ; college prices : 
10€ per test booklet (Forms 23-26), 8¢ per test book- 
let (Forms 18-22), 6¢ per answer pad, 6¢ per IBM 
answer sheet (Forms 21-26 only) ; 5¢ per IBM scor- 
ing stencil for both levels; postage extra; instructions 
and norms bulletins free; specimen set free to quali- 
fied school personnel; scoring service available at 4¢ 
per answer sheet, postage extra; (120) minutes; Her- 
bert A. Toops; Ohio College Association. * (Form 21 
also published in 2 editions by Science Research Asso- 
ciates: Forms AH (hand scoring edition), AM (ma- 
chine scoring edition) ; $9.80 per 20 tests of either 
edition; $2.35 per 20 answer pads; $5 per roo IBM 
answer sheets; 75¢ per specimen set; postage extra.) 
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Cyrit J. Hovr, Associate Professor of Educa- 


tion, and W. WesLey Tennyson, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Ohio State University Psychological 
Test is a verbal test of scholastic ability based 
upon college grade level as a criterion. This test 
is comprised of three subtests for which centile 
norms are available for each of grades 9 through 
12, and for college freshmen. The subtests con- 
sist of 30 same-or-opposite items, 60 word 
analogy items, and 60 reading comprehension 
items based on ten paragraphs. The subject 
matter of the reading paragraphs may be classi- 
fied as six passages concerned with natural sci- 
ence and mathematics, two concerned with so- 
cial science material, and two consisting of 
literary descriptions. All items of the test are 
of the multiple choice variety with five sug- 
gested responses. 

Form 25, a worklimit or power test requiring 
approximately two hours for its administration, 
includes 78 items from Form 23 selected for 
having the highest correlations with one year 
cumulative point-hour ratios for approximately 
4,000 college freshmen. These 78 items are cur- 
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rently in use at the University of Minnesota as 
a time limit test known as the Minnesota Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. The other 72 items of 
Form 25 are new items which have been se- 
lected for their high correlations with the ability 
to earn high college grades. f 

The items of OSUPT were given careful 
trials and study before they were incorporated 
in the published form. Distractors for items 
were formulated by college students responding 
to the items presented in completion form. 
Those student-supplied answers which showed 
negative correlations with the criterion of col- 
lege grade-point average were used as distrac- 
tors in a multiple choice tryout form. Such se- 
lection of distractors helped to assure the test- 
maker that no alternative responses were so 
near to the correct choice that the item’s cor- 
relations with the criterion were lowered by 
the inclusion of the distractors. Application of 
these item analysis techniques has resulted in 
high validity on a limited set of items, and a 
general avoidance of validity retrogression, 
common among tests which have been in use 
for a period of time. 

At Ohio State University, in 1952-53, Form 
24 showed a correlation of .58 with first semes- 
ter grades of 1,158 freshmen of both sexes; 
and in 1953-54, a correlation of .60 for 1,491 
freshmen. The corresponding correlations for 
Form 25 were not available to the reviewers, 
though previous experience with other forms 
would indicate that this magnitude can be ex- 
pected for this latest revision. No information 
is given on the magnitude of the correlations of 
the subtest scores with the criterion. Reliability 
coefficients were not provided on Form 25; 
however, the test authors report a satisfactory 
level of reliability of the total score on earlier 
forms. 

Percentile norms for Form 25 are based upon 
1,346 ninth graders, 826 tenth graders, 1,578 
eleventh graders, 3,164 twelfth graders, and 
an unstated number of college freshmen. The 
secondary school norms were derived from the 
1954-55 Ohio High School Intelligence Test 
Survey. The college norms are tentative. 

The OSUPT has been refined over the years 
by means of repeatedly applying item selection 
procedures based upon a general ability to earn 
college grades regardless of any specialization 
in the college curriculum. This seems in keep- 
ing with the idea of continuing general educa- 
tion, at least through the 14th year. Technical 


and other schools will probably find it advanta- 
geous to supplement the OSUPT with tests of 
quantitative reasoning and other special ability 
tests. 

As a test designed to measure college apti- 
tude, the Ohio State University Psychological 
Test is particularly useful in providing accurate 
differentiations in ability in the upper half of 
the general high school senior population from 
which most college freshmen are drawn. Form 
25 benefits from the exacting test construction 
procedures employed in the development of 
earlier forms. It should serve well its intended 
purpose. 


For a review by George A. Ferguson of 
Form 24, see 4:308; for a review by J. P. Guil- 
ford of Form 21, see 3:244; for reviews by 
Louis D. Hartson, Theos A. Langlie, and 
Rudolf Pintner of Form 20, see 38:1051. 


[360] 
*An Orally Presented Group Test of Intelli- 
gence for Juniors. Ages 8-11; 1952; 1 form; 3s. 6d. 
per manual, postage extra; (75-100) minutes in 5 
sessions; J. Cornwell; Methuen & Co. Ltd. * 
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dation of am Orally Presented Group Test of Intelligence for 
Children Between the Ages of Eight and Eleven. Master's thesis, 
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2. CORNWELL, J. "An Orally Presented Group Test of In- 
telligence for Juniors.” Ed R 3:212-21 Je 's1. * 
Exizanern D. Fraser, Lecturer in Psychol- 
ogy, University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 

This unpretentious little book presents a 
rather unusual type of group test designed for 
children between 8 and 11 years of age, and 
intended to be given by teachers in the class- 
room situation. It is administered orally, the 
teacher writing the sample items on the black- 
board and demonstrating, also on the board, 
the method of recording answers. The child 
writes his answers on a simple sheet of ruled 
paper. The whole procedure resembles an ordi- 
nary classroom lesson rather than a special test 
occasion. This is claimed to have two advan- 
tages: (a) it arouses no “test-anxiety” and (b) 
the oral presentation makes each item a separate 
challenge to the child, possibly resulting in a 
more sustained effort throughout the test, espe- 
cially in the case of easily distracted pupils. 

The test consists of five short subtests of the 
verbal type, each containing 20 items. Subtest 
1 involves the recognition of same and opposite 
word relations; subtest 2 requires the child to 
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say whether a given statement is always true, 
always false, or sometimes true and sometimes 
false; subtest 3 consists of items requiring a 
kind of riddle-solving with a choice of answers, 
for example, “What often falls but is never 
damaged? Is it fruit, glass, a chimney, or 
snow P”; subtest 4 is composed of the familiar 
pick-out-the-one-that-is-different items; and 
subtest 5 involves the carrying out of simple 
instructions, e.g., “Put three crosses side by 
side on the line and draw a ring round the mid- 
dle one." The subtests take 15 or 20 minutes 
each to administer. It is intended that they 
should be given on separate occasions in order 
to maintain concentration and avoid fatigue. 

The preliminary work (r) on the develop- 
ment of the test has been admirably done and 
is a model for other test constructors to follow. 
The original test of 270 items in nine subtests 
was first tried out on a representative sample of 
300 children aged 7 to 12. As a result of this 
trial the instructions were tightened up, timing 
was adjusted, the clearly unsuitable items were 
eliminated, and the remainder of the items were 
arranged in order of difficulty. A second try- 
out on a similar group of 600 children led to 
an analysis of the internal validity of each 
item, the selection of the most discriminating 
items, a further revision of the order of diffi- 
culty, and the calculation of correlations among 
the subtests. The five most satisfactory subtests, 
each containing the 20 most satisfactory items, 
were thus selected, and the test in this form 
was finally given to a standardisation sample of 
4,150 children aged 8 to 12 in a representative 
sample of Birmingham schools. Norms are 
given in the form of IQ’s, but are in fact based 
on standard scores with mean 100 and SD 16.5 
(SD of Stanford-Binet, Form L, at 1o years of 
age). 

The standardisation sample, in spite of its 
size, cannot be regarded as completely adequate 
since it is drawn entirely from a very large 
industrial city and contains no rural children 
at all. More widespread application of the test 
is obviously required. 

The reliability quoted for the test (a split- 
half correlation based on 200 children in the 
10-IT age group) is very high—.95. It must be 
remembered, however, that, on this occasion, 
the test was administered by training college 
students with some knowledge of the theory 
and practice of mental testing and some appre- 
ciation of the pitfalls of an orally presented 


test. One might expect a somewhat lower figure 
when the test is given by relatively unsophisti- 
cated teachers. 

The only data available on validity are cor- 
relations with two other well known tests. The 
correlation with the Simplex Junior Intelligence 
Test (n = 200 Birmingham children aged 9-11) 
is .9r. With a much smaller group of 50 chil- 
dren of indeterminate composition, the correla- 
tion with the Stanford-Binet was .85. 

The aim of the author has been to provide a 
test which is easily given by teachers in the 
classroom setting and which will enable them 
to make a preliminary classification of children 
into groups broadly homogeneous with respect 
to intelligence. It is also intended to aid in the 
assessment of children who are backward read- 
ers, and who may be penalised in the more us- 
ual written tests of intelligence. Carefully ad- 
ministered and properly interpreted, the test 
may prove of considerable use and great inter- 
est to enquiring teachers. The reviewer would 
suggest, however, that the author might find a 
shorter and less unwieldy title for his test. 
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*Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests. 
Grades 1.5-4, 4-9, 9-16; 1936-54; tests for grades 4 
and over are revisions of Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability; IBM for grades 4-16; 3 lev- 
els; separate answer sheets may be used with Forms 
AM, BM, CM, DM ; $1.25 per 35 IBM answer sheets ; 
20¢ per machine scoring stencil; postage extra; 35¢ 
per specimen set of any one level, postpaid; Arthur S. 
Otis; World Book Co. * For latest edition and ref- 
erences, see 362. 

4) ALPHA TEST. Grades 1.5-4; 1936-39; the same test 
booklet may be used to administer the verbal test, non- 
verbal test, or both; 3 scores: non-verbal, verbal, total ; 
Forms A (736), B (738) ; manual (739) ; $3.20 per 35 
tests; 20(25), (30) minutes for non-verbal, verbal. 
b) BETA TEST. Grades 4-9; 1937-54; IBM; Forms A 
(37), B 39), CM (30), DM (739) ; manuals (A 
and B, '37; CM and DM, 's4); $2.30 per 35 tests 
(Forms A, B) ; $2.80 per 35 tests (Forms CM, DM); 
30(35) minutes. 

€) GAMMA TEST. Grades 9-16; 1937-54; IBM; Forms 
AM (37, BM (37), C (739), D (739) ; manuals 
(AM and BM, '54; C and D, '39) ; $2.30 per 35 tests 
(Forms C, D) ; $2.80 per 35 tests (Forms AM, MM); 
30(35) minutes. 


For a review by Frederic Kuder, see 3:249; 
for reviews by F. Kuhlmann and C. Spearman, 
see 40:1413 and 40:1427; for reviews by Psyche 
Cattell and R. Pintner, see 38:1053 (2 ex- 
cerpts). 
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*Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, New 
Edition. Grades 1.5-4, 4-9, 9-16; 1936-54; previous 
edition (see 361) still available; IBM for grades 4 
and over; 3 levels; manual ('54) for each level; sep- 
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arate answer sheets may be used in grades 4 and over; 
$1.25 per 35 IBM answer sheets; 20¢ per machine 
scoring stencil; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set 
of any one level, postpaid; Arthur S. Otis; World 
Book Co. * 

a) ALPHA SHORT FORM. Grades 1:5-4; 1936-54; Form 
AS ('52); $2.70 per 35 tests; (35) minutes. 

b) BETA TEST, Grades 4-9; 1937-54; IBM ; Forms EM, 
FM (54) ; $2:80 per 35 tests; 30(35) minutes. 

c) GAMMA TEST. Grades 9-16; 1937-54; IBM; Forms 
EM, FM ('54); $2.80 per 35 tests; 30(35) minutes. 
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D. Wetty Lerever, Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 

The new edition of the Otis: Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests includes a shorter form 
of the Alpha Test (grades 1-4), in which the 
number of items has been reduced from 180 to 
go, two new forms of the Beta Test (grades 
4-9), and two. revised forms of the Gamma 
Test (high school and college). The Beta and 
Gamma tests were developed from the Inter- 
mediate and Higher Examinations, respectively, 
of the Otis Self-Administering Tests. 

The Alpha Short Form is composed of 45 
sets of four pictorial forms, representing ob- 
jects or designs. Each set of four pictures is 
treated as a nonyerbal item, in which the pupil 
marks the picture which does not belong logi- 
cally in the group, because it differs in kind, 
as a rabbit among domestic fowl, or because it 
differs in design or pattern. The same 45 items 
are transformed into a verbal test by requiring 
the pupil to follow such teacher-read directions 
as: “Mark the drawing that is just below the 
chain with the oval-shaped links.” 

As stated in the manual for each of the three 
tests, the purpose seems highly abstract and 
somewhat out of step with a modern definition 
of intelligence: "to measure mental ability— 
thinking power or the degree of maturity of the 
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mind.” However, in the Beta and Gamma man- 
uals the definition is given a more operational 
character by the qualification that “any test 
which involves the use of language can measure 
mental ability only to the extent to which we 
may assume that pupils of the same age have 
had approximately the same opportunity to 
learn * In a given community in which all 
children have (such) opportunities, it is reason- 
able to assume that a pupil who progresses 
rapidly in school and learns much has a greater 
mental ability for his age than one who pro- 
gresses less rapidly and learns less.” This 
reviewer has no quarrel with such an as- 
sumption but he does object to the use of pupil 
acceleration and retardation as the direct crite- 
rion for selecting items for a mental ability 
test. The manuals for the Alpha Short Form 
and for the parent tests of Beta and Gamma 
indicate that in the construction of the pre- 
liminary editions two contrasting groups were 
employed in the validation, a “good group” and 
a “poor group.” Twenty or more years ago 
school progress may have furnished a fairly 
meaningful criterion for judging intelligence, 
but this is no longer true because of marked 
changes in promotional policies in many school 
systems. Certainly the statement made in the 
Beta and Gamma manuals that “the actual rate 
of progress of pupils through school is the 
most appropriate criterion of the....test" cannot 
be justified. 

The present reviewer is also unhappy with 
the use of the term “validity” in this quotation 
from the Gamma manual: “The validity of 
each item of the Higher Examination was in- 
vestigated by finding the biserial coefficient of 
correlation between the item and the total score 
on the test.” Such correlations are measures of 
internal consistency and should be considered 
primarily indicators of reliability. 

In content, the Beta and Gamma tests paral- 
lel closely the parent tests. The self-administer- 
ing approach is maintained. The directions for 
answering sample items are read by the pupils. 
The examiner explains the rather detailed in- 
structions for manipulating the answer sheet. 

The Beta and Gamma tests each yield a sin- 
gle score which summarizes the 80 items, in- 
cluding word meaning, verbal analogies, scram- 
bled sentences, interpretation of proverbs, logi- 
cal reasoning, number series, arithmetic reason- 
ing, and design analogies. More than two thirds 
of the 80 items of the Beta Test measure some 


form of verbal competence. There is consider- 
able evidence in the literature on group intelli- 
gence tests indicating that a single score reflect- 
ing a considerable emphasis on the use of verbal 
symbols will predict school success about as 
well as a more complex pattern of scores. 

School personnel in using such a “single- 
variable” test of scholastic aptitude should 
guard against an oversimplified interpretation 
of this score for even the academically oriented 
pupil, and should be especially cautious in ap- 
plying the test findings to children with clinical 
problems or to those who need remedial help 
in reading and in the language arts. The abili- 
ties of the pupil whose interests and talents are 
distinctly along “nonbookish” lines may be in- 
correctly appraised by this type of test. 

Split-half reliability coefficients are reported 
for one of the new forms of each test. For 
Alpha the odd-even coefficients are .87 and .88 
for two samples. The median grade level co- 
efficient for Form EM of Beta is .93, the co- 
efficients ranging from .84 to .95. For Form 
EM of Gamma split-half reliabilities of .92, 
:91, and .92 are reported for grades 10, 11, and 
12, respectively. These data seem to indicate a 
satisfactory level of reliability. However, some 
evidence of a speed factor is shown in the fact 
that the median of 12 correlations between two 
older forms of Beta, A versus B, was only .80. 
The author accounts for the considerably 
higher odd-even coefficients on the grounds of 
the instability of the pupils. Since no data are 
given regarding the time interval between the 
administration of the two forms, it is difficult 
to disprove his contention; however, the most 
probable reason appears to be the necessity for 
completing 8o items in 30 minutes. 

The size of the standard error of measure- 
ment reported for apparently the same sample 
of data differs in the Beta and Gamma man- 
uals. Reference is made in each manual to 465 
pupils in grades 4-9, but in the Beta manual 
the error of measurement is reported as 4.0 
points while in the Gamma manual the value is 
3-0 points. 

The standardization of the new forms of 
each of the three tests is apparently based 
chiefly on comparisons with the earlier forms 
of the tests. The statements in the manuals are 
vague; no clear definition is given of the nature 
of the normative population nor of the norma- 
tive sample. There are few facts given to sup- 
port the author's statement that "the norms 
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should not be thought of as necessarily repre- 
sentative of any particular section of the coun- 
try but rather as representative of the country 
as a whole.” 

A count of the number of times the correct 
answer is assigned to each response position 
reveals a distinct response bias for the Beta 
and Gamma tests. For example, in Beta the 
correct answer is in the "a" position only 3 
times out of an expected 16 times. The chi 
square value for Beta responses is 25.4; the 
similar chi square for Gamma is 15.4. Both 
values result in the rejection of the hypothesis 
of equal assignment of correct answers to the 
five possible response positions at well beyond 
the one per cent level. 

In addition to the rather vague and incom- 
plete account of the manner in which the norms 
were derived for the new forms, the most seri- 
ous weaknesses of the revised tests appear to 
be the lack of percentile norm tables of any de- 
scription and the failure to furnish normative 
data on the comparability of the two new forms 
for each level. The manuals are very brief. 
More detailed suggestions for teachers, coun- 
selors, and supervisors on the applications of 
the tests to instructional and guidance problems 
would be helpful. More recent evidence con- 
cerning the validity of Gamma is to be desired, 
as well as more extensive recent data for the 
predictive power of both Beta and Gamma 
tests. 

Most of the above criticisms have been di- 
rected at the amount of information furnished 
the user of the tests rather than against the 
quality or value of the tests themselves. The 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, as 
the title implies, do furnish a short and easily 
scored indicator of scholastic aptitude. Such a 
measure, if interpreted with care, can be useful 
to both teacher and counselor by revealing 
within fairly broad limits of accuracy the proba- 
ble level of academic achievement for a ma- 


jority of pupils. 


ALFRED YATES, Senior Research Officer, Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research, 
London, England. 

This new series comprises three tests: the 
Alpha Short Form is designed for grades 1-4; 
Beta, suitable for grades 4-9, is a revision of 
the Intermediate Examination of the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability; and 
Gamma, intended for high schools and colleges, 


is a revision of the Higher Examination of the 
older series. 

The avowed purpose of the tests is to meas- 
ure mental ability defined as “thinking power 
or the degree of maturity of the mind.” The 
author states that in making up the tests the 
aim has been to choose items which depend as 
little as possible on schooling, except that in 
the Beta and Gamma tests questions on vocabu- 
lary and arithmetic reasoning, recognised as 
being largely measures of achievement, are in- 
cluded. 

A number of specific applications of the tests 
are suggested. The first of these is to discover 
which pupils are capable of doing better school 
work than they are doing and to discover which 
pupils may be attempting work beyond their 
capacity. In the light of recent evidence con- 
cerning the distribution of achievement ratios 
or of the differences between tests of ability 
and achievement, it would seem that this appli- 
cation of the test should be treated with some 
reserve. A high score on a test of this kind does 
not necessarily imply that a pupil can be ex- 
pected to distinguish himself in some particu- 
lar branch of school work. For this purpose— 
and indeed for several of the other purposes 
listed in the manuals accompanying the tests— 
standardised tests of attainment in the various 
school subjects would seem to be more service- 
able. 

In certain circumstances, however, tests such 
as the ones included in this series can be used 
with advantage. If it is required, for example, 
to segregate pupils into relatively homogeneous 
groups for teaching, administrative, or research 
purposes, tests of this kind can afford a satis- 
factory rough classification. They would be 
especially advantageous in circumstances in 
which little is known about the pupils’ previous 
attainments or at the outset of a new type of 
course, when knowledge of previous attain- 
ments is not necessarily predictive of the likeli- 
hood of success. 

The reliability coefficients quoted for these 
tests are not strikingly high. The quoted values 
vary according to the test examined and the 
grade of the children concerned. For the Alpha 
test coefficients of .87 and .88 (split-half, with 
the Spearman-Brown correction) are reported 
for two samples of third grade pupils. The 
standard error for this test is 4 points. In other 
words, the “true score” of one child in 20 is 
likely to depart from his obtained score by 
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more than plus or minus 8 points of standard- 
ised score. It is clear, therefore, that the results 
of applying such a test should be interpreted 
cautiously. The coefficients quoted for the Beta 
test average .91, and the standard error is again 
quoted as 4 points. The comparable figures for 
the Gamma test are .88 and 3 points, respec- 
tively. 

The evidence concerning the validity of the 
test for predictive purposes is somewhat slen- 
der. It is indeed doubtful whether, for the 
normal purposes of classification and guidance 
within a school, teachers are likely to find the 
tests more serviceable than measures of attain- 
ment and their own judgments of their pupils’ 
progress. The tests are obviously serviceable 
instruments, however, for the purposes of 
coarse classification when this has to be carried 
out without access to relevant information 
about children’s previous educational progress. 


For a review by Frederic Kuder of the previ- 
ous edition, see 3:240; for reviews by F. Kuhl- 
mann and C. Spearman, see 40:1413 and 40: 
1427; for reviews by Psyche Cattell and R. 
Pintner, see 38:1053 (2 excerpts). 
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Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. 
Grades 4-9, 9-16; 1922-29; Forms A ('22), B (722), 
c (28), D (’29) ; 2 levels: intermediate examination, 
higher examination; manual (28); interpretation 
chart ('22) ; no data on reliability for Forms C and D; 
$2.25 per 35 tests, postage extra; 35 per specimen set, 
postpaid; 20(25) or 30(35) minutes; Arthur S. Otis 
and Thomas N. Barrows ( D, intermediate C) ; World 
Book Co. * For later editions, see 361-2. 
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Origin 46 Delinquent Behaviour. Master's thesis, University of 
British Columbia (Vancouver, B.C., Canada), 1952. Pp. 190. 

103. Morrie, Dannie J., AND Mitton, Cuartes R. “The 
Relationship of Certain Psychological Test Scores to Academic 
Success in Chemical Engineering." Abstract. Am Psychol 7: 
379-80 Jl 's2. * 

104. Bruce, Martin M, “The Prediction of Effectiveness as 
a Factory Foreman. Psychol Monogr 67(12):1-17 '53. " (PA 
28:5019) 

105. JouNsoN, GRANVILLE B., Jr. “Bilingualism as Meas- 
ured by a Reaction-Time Technique and the Relationship Be- 
tween a Language and a Non-Language Intelligence Quotient.” 
J Genetic Psychol 82:3-9 Mr '53. * (PA 27:7648) 

. 106. SrAsHonE, HaroLo G. “Validation of Clerical Testing 
in Banks.” Personnel Psychol 6:45-56 sp 's3. * (PA 28:1670) 

.107. Bruce, Martin M. “Validity Information Exchange, 
No. 7-004: D.O.T. Code 0-97.61, Manager, Sales." Personnel 
Psychol 7:128-9 sp '$4. * 

108. Bruce, Martin M. “Validity Information Exchange, 
No. 7-076: D.O.T. Code 5-91.101, Foreman II.” Personnel Psy- 
chol 7:418-9 au 's4. * 

109. Hanes, BERNARD, AND HaLLipAY, R, W. “Unfavorable 
Conditions in Intelligence Testing.” J Genetic Psychol 85:151-4 
S 's4. * (PA 29:5708) 

110. SEASHORE, HaRoLD. “Tenth Grade Tests as Predictors of 
Twelfth Grade Scholarship and College Entrance Status." Com- 
ment by David V. Tiedeman. J Counsel Psychol 1;106-15 su 
"54. * (PA 29:3054) 

111. Barse, WALTER B. “Reading Improvement and Group 
Intelligence Test Scores." Sch & Soc 82:72-3 S 3 'ss. * (PA 
30:4550) 

112. Bruce, Martin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 30." Personnel Psychol 9:541-2 w '$6. * 
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113. BEAMER, Grorce C., anp Bonk, Epwarp C. “Reliabilit: 
of Mental Ability Tests" J Counsel Psychol 4:322, w 797, *. 

114. Brice, MaxsmaLL M. “A Comparison of Subjective 
Predictions With Objective Predictions of College Achieve- 
ment.” Col & Univ 32:347-53 sp ’s7. * 

115. Bruce, Martin M. "Validity Information Exchange, 
No. 10:3: D.O.T. Code 1-86.11, Salesmen, Commercial Equip- 
ment and Supplies." Personnel Psychol 10:77-8 Sp 57. * 

116. pu Mas, Frank M. "A Manifest Structure Analysis of 
ts Otis Intelligence Test.” Abstract. Am Psychol 12:429-30 

57- 

117. GUNNELL, Domormy C., anp NurriNG, Ruru E. "Pre- 
diction of Achievement in Schools of Nursing." Calif J Ed Res 
8:184-91 S 's7. * 

118. Hecut, Romer, AND Bruce, Martin M. "Normative 

Data Information Exchange, No. 10-40.” Personnel Psychol 
10:532 W '57. 
119. Eawnznce, P. J. "Contributions to Intelligence Test- 
ing and the Theory of Intelligence: III, A Study of Cognitive 
Error Through an Analysis of Intelligence Test Errors.” Brit 
J Ed Psychol 27:176-89 N 's7. * 

120. SAUNDERS, WM. J., JR. "Normative Data Information 
Exchange, No. 10-26.” Personnel Psychol 10:360 au 's7. * 

121, SAUNDERS, Wat. J., Jr. "Normative Data Information 

Exchange, No. 10-27." Personnel Psychol 10:361 au ’57..* 
. 122. SHAH, SALEEM A. An Investigation of Predictive Ability 
in Hospital Personnel and University Students. Doctor's thesis, 
Pennsylvania State University (State College, Pa.), 1957. (DA 
18:288-9. 
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fest Structure Analysis of the Otis S-A Test of. Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination: Form B,” J Appl Psychol 42:269-72 Ag 
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For a review by Frederic Kuder, see 3:250. 
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*Personnel Research Institute Classification 
Test. Adults; 1943-54; formerly called Classification 
Test For Industrial and Office Personnel; Forms A 
(’47, revision of 1943 form), B (47) ; revised manual 
(54); $3 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set; cash 
orders postpaid; 15(20) minutes; Jay L. Otis, Evelyn 
Katz (A), Robert W. Henderson (A), Mary Aiken 
(A), David J. Chesler (B), and Gardner E. Lindzey 
(B) ; Personnel Research Institute. d 


[365] 

*Personnel Research Institute Factory Series 
Test. Applicants for routine industrial positions ; 
1950-56; Form B  ('50); mimeographed manual 
(36); no data on validity; $3 per 25 tests; 35€ per 
specimen set; cash orders postpaid ; 10(15) or 15(20) 
minutes; Jay L. Otis and Alfred H. Exton; Person- 
nel Research Institute. * 


[366] 
XPersonnel Tests for Industry. Trade school and 
adults; 1945-54; 3 tests; 35€ per specimen set includ- 
ing manual for Oral Directions Test; postpaid; Psy- 
chological Corporation. * 
4) PTI-VERBAL TEST, 1952-54; Forms A (52), B (32); 
preliminary manual ['54]; $1.70 per 25 tests; 5(15) 
minutes; Alexander G. Wesman. 
b) PTI-NUMERICAL TEST. 1052-54; Forms A (’52), B 
(52) ; preliminary manual ['54] ; $1.70 per 25 tests; 
25) minutes ; Jerome E. Doppelt. 
C) PTI-ORAL DIRECTIONS TEST. 1945-54; Form S (54) ; 
preliminary manual ['54]; 2 types of recordings: L: 
microgroove 12-inch record (33% rpm), tape record- 
ing (3.75 ips) ; $12 per set of scoring key, I00 answer 
sheets, manual, and either record or tape recording ; $4 
per 100 answer sheets; Spanish edition on tape avail- 
able; (15) minutes; Charles R. Langmuir. 


Erwin K. Tavrom, President, Personnel Re- 
search and Development Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The PTI is a short, low-level intelligence bat- 
tery of which three tests have been published at 


the time of this writing. These are a 5-minute 
Verbal Test, a 20-minute Numerical Test, and 
a 15-minute Oral Directions Test. 

“The content of the tests," according to the 
manual, *was selected so as to appear reason- 
able to adult applicants and employees." In the 
writer's opinion, the items of the verbal and 
the numerical tests seem somewhat less aca- 
demic in their terminology than is true of many 
available intelligence tests. On the other hand, 
it cannot be said that the PTI has achieved this 
objective to a markedly greater degree than a 
number of others on the market. 

VERBAL TEST. With a time limit of 5 minutes 
for 50 items, one might question the publisher's 
claim that this is primarily a power rather than 
a speed test. The items covered are synonyms, 
information, classification, and "recognition of 
essentials." By the latter, we presume that the 
publisher means such items as “A team always 
has (A) equipment, (B) uniforms, (C) sched- 
ules, (D) members." Two forms of the test are 
available, and judging from the means and 
sigmas on nine populations (ranging in size 
from n — 33 to n — 171), an excellent job of 
equating the forms has been done. 

Alternate form reliabilities range from .73 
to .92. Normative data are presented for six 
industrial and three educational samples. These 
range in size from 80 to 237. The normative 
data are characterized by wide variation from 
sample to sample. The means of the groups 
vary from 15.8 for applicants for factory jobs 
in a southern textile mill to 37.1 for mechanical 
apprentices in an Ohio paper mill. The first 
percentile of the latter group is equivalent to 
the 72nd percentile of the former group. The 
manual, which shows admirable restraint in all 
respects, remarks, “It is generally recognized 
that the most appropriate norms are those which 
the test user develops from the testing of his 
own groups. The norms given in manuals are 
useful primarily as general reference points 
until local norms are developed.” Save for the 
fact that this precludes small organizations 
from using tests, as well as rendering the use 
of tests questionable for positions that do not 
exist in large numbers, this advice seems sound, 

The validity data presented are somewhat 
more extensive than those found in most man- 
uals, even though they are not too impressive. 
Most of the data, unfortunately, are derived 
from training rather than job performance cri- 
teria. However, the test does show enough 
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promise to justify its use on an experimental 
basis for the selection of low-level production 
workers. The reader should note, however, that 
the test has a rather low ceiling and is not likely 
to discriminate well among graduates of a four- 
year academic high school. No relationship with 
age is provided in the manual, but considering 
the speed factor, the reviewer would venture to 
predict that a rather substantial negative corre- 
lation exists. 

NUMERICAL TEST. Each form of the Numeri- 
cal Test consists of 30 open-ended items. The 
testees are required to calculate and write in 
the correct answer. The items are a combina- 
tion of the arithmetic reasoning and number 
skills so that the testee needs first to determine 
the arithmetic process or processes appropriate 
to the problem and then to do the necessary 
computations correctly. Either of these proc- 
esses will of course, if improperly done, yield 
an incorrect answer. The correlations between 
the two tests for nine populations ranged from 
73 to .92. Normative data are available on the 
same populations as for the Verbal Test. 

The comments above with reference to the 
Verbal Test are equally pertinent here, In Form 
B of the Numerical Test, Items 2 and 7 employ 
similar numerical values so that the answer to 
one provides a clue to the answer to the other. 
In Item 17 of this form, a contractor estimates 
that he will pay 65 per cent for labor, ro per 
cent for overhead, and the remainder of a con- 
tract for material. The absence of a profit mar- 
gin divests this item of reality—either that or 
this is a type of contractor completely unfamil- 
iar to the writer. Item 29 in this form requires 
the computation of the area of a rhomboid. 
Knowledge of geometry, as well as an infer- 
ence with reference to what may be a right 
angle, is needed to solve it. 

ORAL DIRECTIONS TEST. This, like a television 
movie, is a truncated re-release of a longer ver- 
sion originally published in 1946. The test con- 
tains 39 scorable items. It is available either on 
a 12-inch long playing record or on a 300-foot 
standard magnetic tape to be played at the rate 
of 394 inches per second. A unique feature 
of the tape is the recording of the test on both 
tracks so that it may be used without rewind- 
ing. A special answer sheet is provided on 
Which the examinee records his responses. The 
writer listened to the test from the magnetic 
tape recording. He found this to be of excel- 
lent quality, clarity, and auditory comprehensi- 


bility. With adequate sound reproducing equip- 
ment and good testing facilities, its use in a 
group testing situation should present no prob- 
lems. 

Like the other tests in the battery, the Oral 
Directions Test has a quite low ceiling and ap- 
pears to be suitable for use only with popula- 
tions whose socioeconomic and educational 
status would be expected to fall below the gen- 
eral population average. While the normative 
data are presented for nine populations, five 
male and four female, varying in number from 
23 to 522, only five percentile points are pre- 
sented. Since only one form of the test is avail- 
able, only split-half reliabilities are reported. 
These range from .82 to .94. The test is paced 
rather than timed, therefore the usual objec 
tions to split-half reliability for timed tests do 
not apply in this case. No validation data with 
reference to this form of the test are given in 
the preliminary manual. The test is, however, 
undoubtedly of value in getting a rough esti- 
mate of the intelligence of semiliterates and of 
individuals with educational handicaps. 

The entire battery is characterized by its low 
ceiling and the simplicity of its items. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, primarily as a rejection 
device for rather low level positions in either 
factory or office. 


For reviews by Charles D. Flory, Irving 
Lorge, and William W. Turnbull of the origi- 
nal edition of the Oral Directions Test, see 
3:245. 


[367] 

XPicture Intelligence Test 1. Ages 7 to 8-1; 1955; 
I form ['55]; no data on validity; ros. per 12 tests; 
Is. per single copy; rs. per manual; postage extra; 
22(45) minutes; Joan E. Stuart; published for the 
National Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales; Newnes Educational Publishing 
Co. Ltd. * 


CuamLorrE E. K. Banks, Lecturer in Psy- 
chology, University College, London, England. 
This 6o-item test consists of problems in 
classification, picture series, and perception of 
simple relations. The test is entirely in pictures, 
with no writing of any kind. The drawings, al- 
though sometimes rather difficult for adults to 
decipher, are nevertheless fairly simple, and 
presumably suitable for children of this age. 
There is an excellent manual giving detailed 
instructions for the administration and scoring 
of the test and also data on reliability, stand- 
ardisation, and use of the tables which are pro- 
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vided for the purpose of converting raw scores 
into standard scores. 

The test was originally constructed for test- 
ing 8-year-old children in the Population In- 
vestigation Committee’s sample—a sample of 
children born in the first week of March 1946. 
Unfortunately, the results of this survey have 
not been published. The test has also been used 
for testing the 7-8 year age group in the Na- 
tional Survey in 1955. Again, the results of this 
survey are unfortunately not yet in print, but 
the reviewer understands from a private com- 
munication that the norms obtained scarcely 
differed from those given in the published man- 
ual. 

The sample on which the test was standard- 
ised consisted of 4,350 children between the age 
of 6-9 and 8-3 in an urban and a rural area of 
Great Britain. It is on these results that the 
norms are based. Mental ages are not used. 
Each child’s score is converted to a standard 
score and compared with those of children of 
his own age. The standard scores for each age 
group have a mean of 100 and a standard de- 
viation of 15, thus corresponding in mean and 
spread to intelligence quotients as generally 
understood, 

Reliability, calculated by Kuder-Richardson 
formula 20, is given as .92. Unfortunately, 
there seem to be no data available for assessing 
the validity of the test. 


M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, and Deputy Head, Department of Child 
Study, University of Birmingham, Birming- 
ham, England. 

The test is designed for a narrow age band, 
namely the first year in the junior school. In 
contrast to other so-called picture tests, it 
really does consist of pictures only ; neither pat- 
terns, letters, nor numbers are introduced. 
Moreover, the design and layout of the pictures 
are excellent : they are boldly and clearly drawn, 
well spaced out, and devoid of fussy detail 
which tends to be confusing to young children. 
The test has three sections: the first contains 
15 items of the “doesn’t belong” type; the sec- 
ond is made up of 20 items of the "sequence" 
and "series" type; and the third has 25 analogy 
items. Throughout, the items are of the multi- 
ple choice type. Each section has a separate, 
clearly marked practice page and the end of 
each section is indicated clearly. Perhaps the 
only drawback is that this very clarity facili- 


tates copying ; this point is stressed in the man- 
ual. 

The directions for the administration of the 
tests are commendably brief and concise, and 
teachers will be appreciative of the fact that 
the total working time occupies just one school 
period. The manual also contains a well set out 
answer key and a table for the conversion of 
raw scores into standardised scores. These have 
been arranged so as to have a mean of roo and 
a standard deviation of 15. It is explained that 
the standardised scores are similar to IQ's in 
their numerical distribution, but differ from 
them in that they are not arrived at through 
consideration of mental age. “Each child is as- 
sessed by comparing him with a representative 
sample of children of exactly the same age." 

"The test has been constructed with care. The 
most discriminative items and the most satis- 
factory method of administration were deter- 
mined after preliminary drafts had been given 
three tryouts. It would have been of interest to 
know the number of children involved in the 
preliminary trials. For the final standardisation, 
the test was administered to 4,350 children be- 
tween the ages of 6-9 and 8-3 in two areas, 
one urban and the other rural. The reliability 
coefficient, obtained by the Kuder-Richardson 
formula 20 from a random sample of 200 
scripts, is .92. No data are given concerning 
the test's validity or its correlation with other 
tests. 

The only serious criticism is for sins of omis- 
sion. Nowhere is there a warning that a score 
of less than 70 does not necessarily mean that 
the child is educationally subnormal. Neither is 
there any indication that the author is aware of 
the unreliability of a nonverbal group test for 
predicting long term educable capacity for such 
young children, particularly if a child be emo- 
tionally disturbed or in any other way atypical. 
Lastly, in view of the fact that the National 
Foundation for Educational Research has dur- 
ing the past two or three years been reframing 
test design and rethinking test policy, it is sur- 
prising that there is no indication in the man- 
ual of the purpose for which this test was de- 
signed. 

There is little doubt, however, that Picture 
Intelligence Test 1 is carefully constructed, at- 
tractively designed, well laid out, and easy to 
administer. In addition, having been recently 
standardised, it must be considered one of the 
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best nonverbal group tests of intelligence avail- 
able in this country for children 7 to 8 years of 


age. 


[368] 
Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series. 
Grades kgn-2, 2-4, 4-9, 9-12 and over; 1923-46; IBM 
for grades 4 and over; 4 levels; 35¢ per specimen set 
of any one level; separate answer sheets may be used 
for grades 4 and over ; $1.70 per 35 IBM answer sheets ; 
40€ per set of matching scoring stencils; postage extra ; 
Rudolf Pintner, Bess V. Cunningham (a), and Walter 
N. Durost (a, b); World Book Co. * 
4) PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY TEST. Grades kgn- 
2; 1023-46; Forms A (’38, revision of Pintner-Cun- 
ningham Primary Mental Test, '23), B (39), C 
(46); manual (^46); $3.05 per 35 tests; (20-25) 
minutes. 
b) PINTNER-DUROST ELEMENTARY TEST. Grades 2-4; 
1940-41; 3 scores: picture content (Scale 1), reading 
content (Scale 2), total; Forms A ('40), B (41); 
manual (41); $4.20 per 35 tests of Scale 1; $3.25 per 
35 tests of Scale 2; (45) minutes per scale. 
C) PINTNER INTERMEDIATE TEST. Grades 4-8; 1031-423 
a revision of Pintner Intelligence Test (31); IBM; 
Forms A ('38), B. (39) ; directions for administering 
(42) ; interpretation manual ('39) ; $3.55 per 35 tests; 
25¢ per interpretation manual; 45(55) minutes. 
d) PINTNER ADVANCED TEST. Grades 9-12 and over; 
1938-42; IBM; Forms A ('38), B ('39) ; directions 
for administering ('42) ; interpretation manual (39) ; 
$3.55 per 35 tests; 25¢ per interpretation manual ; 
55(65) minutes. 
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*Primary School Verbal Intelligence Test 1. 


Ages 8 to 10-6; 1953-58; adaptation of 4.C.E.R. 
Junior A and A.C.E.R. Junior B; 1 form [53]; re- 


vised manual ('58) ; 5s. 6d. per 12 tests; 6d. per single 
copy; Is. per manual; postage extra; 30(40) minutes; 
D. A. Pidgeon; published for the National Foundation 
for Educational Research in England and Wales; 
Newnes Educational Publishing Co. Ltd, * 


Joun Nisser, Lecturer in Education, Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The demands of selection for secondary edu- 
cation in Britain have ensured a plentiful sup- 
ply of group tests of intelligence for the 10-12 
age range. Less attention has been given to the 
age range 8-10, and this test should be wel- 
comed as providing a soundly constructed 
measure for this younger group. The data given 
in the manual, though brief, are sufficient to 
show that the construction and standardisation 
(based on a sample of over 6,000) have been 
thoroughly and competently done. In technical 
aspects of construction, the test appears to sat- 
isfy the highest standards. 

"Three criticisms, however, make the re- 
viewer hesitate to give an unqualified recom- 
mendation for its use. 

Firstly, the test assumes a mastery of read- 
ing. Obviously, group tests should not be used 
with backward readers at this age level. At age 
8-0, the child scoring at the mean on this test 
has only 20 items right out of 85, and norms 
given for lower raw scores at this age (for ex- 
ample, a score of 4 equals a standardised IQ- 
like score of 81) have little significance be- 
cause of reading difficulties. But even at later 
ages and higher levels of ability, reading skill 
will influence score to an extent which is hardly 
justified by the implications of the title “verbal 
intelligence.” Therefore, users should be cau- 
tious in interpreting the meaning of “verbal 
intelligence” applied to a score in this test. The 
print, however, is larger and clearer than in 
other tests constructed in England and hitherto 
available for this age range, such as the Essen- 
tial Intelligence Test and Simplex Junior In- 
telligence Tests. 

Secondly, the child who is familiar with tests 
will have a marked advantage on this test. The 
back page of the test booklet is a practice sheet 
with 1r items which are to be worked and 
checked under the teacher's supervision in the 
first ro minutes. Once the practice test has 
been done, there are no worked examples in 
the test proper. The types of item are not 
grouped in sections but are mixed throughout 
the test, so that an analogy may be followed by 
a coding item, with a reasoning problem fol- 
lowing that. The child must therefore retain 
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the examples of the practice test clearly in mind 
throughout. Speed of working counts heavily, 
for only 30 minutes are allowed for the 85 
items. The competitive setting in which intelli- 
gence tests have frequently been used has in- 
fluenced some teachers to devote classroom 
time to coaching for objective tests. The form 
of this test is liable to encourage such coaching. 
A longer practice session, detailed instructions, 
worked examples throughout the test, and a 
more generous time limit would be necessary 
to minimise the advantage of the "sophisti- 
cated" child. 

Finally, almost all the items are in multiple 
choice form, where each alternative is numbered 
and the child writes the number of the correct 
answer in a space at the end of the line. This 
seems to introduce an undesirable complication, 
apparently only for ease of marking. (The in- 
structions add that if a child underlines the cor- 
rect answer instead of writing the number, he 
is not to be penalised.) 

On balance, the test is to be recommended as 
a measure of educational aptitude, provided that 
the user remembers that it is more affected by 
the teaching and training which has preceded 
it than are similar verbal intelligence tests con- 
structed for older age groups. 


F. W. Warsurton, Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, University of Manchester, Man- 
chester, England. 

'This test was constructed "with a view to 
supplying teachers with an up-to-date verbal 
intelligence test for use in primary school." It 
is intended to be suitable for the age range 8 
to 11. The present conversion table covers the 
age range 8-o to 10-6 only, an omission which 
should be rectified by now, as the test was first 
published in 1953. 

Most of the items were taken from the Jun- 
ior A and Junior B tests of the Australian 
Council for Educational Research which have 
already been satisfactorily analysed. After a 
trial the 71 items considered most suitable were 
selected from these tests and combined with 14 
original items to make an 85-item test. 

'The conversion table is based on the scores 
of a very large sample of 6,419 children. Law- 
ley's method was used to give standardised 
scores with mean of 100 and standard deviation 
of 15. These scores are similar to intelligence 
quotients in their numerical distribution, but, 
as the manual points out, they differ in that 


they are not arrived at through consideration 
of mental age. 

Satisfactory content validities have been ob- 
tained. Unfortunately, test-retest reliabilities 
have not been obtained, but Kuder-Richardson 
formula 20 gives a value of .97 (n — 330). The 
standard error of the scores is 2.5, a very satis- 
factory result. 

This test has already been used in a large 
number of individual schools, and three or four 
authorities give it to all children as part of 
their record card programme. There would ap- 
pear to be no reason why it should not be used 
more extensively with advantage. It gives every 
indication of being a useful addition to the 
rather small number of reliable mental tests 
available in Britain and of providing the up-to- 
date verbal intelligence test that the author 
claims it to be. 


[370] 
*Progressive Matrices. Ages 5 and over; 1938-56; 
3 levels; postage extra (postpaid) ; J. C. Raven; H, K, 
Lewis & Co. Ltd. * (U.S. distributor: Psychological 
Corporation.) 
4) PROGRESSIVE MATRICES (1938), 1956 REVISION. Ages 
6 and over; 1938-56; title on test is Standard Progres- 
sive Matrices: Sets A, B, C, D, and E; 1 form ('56, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1938 except for 
change in one item and order of items) ; revised man- 
ual (56); no norms for individual administration for 
ages 14 and over; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
168s. ($12.50) per 25 (10) tests; 7s. 6d. ($1.50) per 
25 (50) answer sheets; 20s. per scoring key; 7s. 6d. 
per 50 record booklets (no date); 3s. 6d. (75€) per 
manual; 17s. 6d. ($2.25) per specimen set; (60) min- 
utes. 
b) COLOURED PROGRESSIVE MATRICES (1947), 1956 RE- 
VISION, Ages 5-11 and mental patients and senescents ; 
1947-56; individual, ages 5-8; 1 form ('56, subtest 
Sets A and B same as subtest Sets A and B of the 
Progressive Matrices, 1938 except for color) ; revised 
manual ('56); record booklet (no date); separate 
answer sheets must be used for group administration ; 
189s. ($13.50) per 25 (10) tests; $1.50 per 50 answer 
sheets; 5s. (75¢) per manual; 18s. 6d. ($2.60) per 
specimen set ; [30] minutes; also distributed by George 
G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
C) PROGRESSIVE MATRICES (1947). Ages 11 and over; 
1943-47; 2 editions; 1 form (’47) ; 75. Ód, per 50 rec- 
ord booklets (no date); no data on reliability and 
validity. 
1) Set 1. For use either as a practice test for Set 2 
or as a rough screening test; no norms; 50s. per 25 
tests; 5s. ($2.50) per specimen set; (10) minutes. 
2) Set 2. For use either as "a test of intellectual 
capacity" when used without a time limit or as "a 
test of intellectual efficiency" when used with a time 
limit ("usually of 40 minutes") ; distribution is re- 
stricted to registered users who after signing an 
agreement and paying an annual service fee may bor- 
row tests for indefinite periods at 150s. per set of 25 
tests or for 4 weeks at 20s. per set of 25 tests; 75. 6d. 
per 100 record forms; specimen set not available; 
1475. per 25 tests; 15s. per single copy ; [40] minutes. 
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*Proverbs Test. Grades 5-16 and adults; 1954-56; 
2 scores: abstract, concrete; general manual ('56); 
clinical manual (’56) ; $4.50 per set of ro tests of all 
forms, cards, manuals and scoring keys; postage extra; 
specimen set not available; Donald R. Gorham; Psy- 
chological Test Specialists. * 
a) BEST ANSWER FORM. I form ('56) ; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $2.50 per 25 tests; $2.50 per 100 
answer sheets; (20-40) minutes. 
b) [cunca ForM.] Forms 1 (54), 2 (56), 3 (56); 
individual; $1 per 25 tests; (10-30) minutes, 
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Eucene L. Gatrr, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

In the Proverbs Test, the subject either 
freely explains the meaning of each of 12 
proverbs (individual Forms 1-3) or selects the 
best explanation among four presented choices 
for each of 40 items (group multiple-choice 
form). According to the author, the test makes 
use of “the universal appeal of proverbs to all 
age levels and to the mentally disturbed as well 
as to normal populations...[and] effectively 
taps verbal comprehension, particularly in the 
area of abstraction." 

The presented norms are based on a stand- 
ardization procedure with a series of samples 


totaling 1,345 children and adults. Scores equiv- 
alent to educational levels from the fifth grade 
through college are presented, as well as tenta- 
tive norms for the clinical use of the test in the 
evaluation of schizophrenia. 

The validity coefficients, based on correla- 
tions with other tests of "known" factorial con- 
tent, indicate that the Proverbs Test is a meas- 
ure of verbal comprehension. 

"Three principal uses of the test have been 
reported (clinical evaluation, clinical research, 
and screening and survey) and the author 
states that it can be used as a "rapid objective 
method for the appraisal of level of abstract 
verbal functioning" as well as an index of 
verbal functioning during psychotherapy. It is 
also indicated to be a sensitive measure of 
temporary intellectual impairment associated 
with severe emotional disturbance or schizo- 
phrenic disorganization. 

Although industrial and counseling psycholo- 
gists may find that the group form will provide 
a short and rapidly scored measure of verbal 
abstraction, it would be best to exercise cau- 
tion in interpreting these scores as definitive 
measures of all that is claimed in the manual. 
The test is very short, the measures of relia- 
bility are based on small mixed samples (espe- 
cially the Air Force enlistees), and the validity 
measures appear overinterpreted. As an an- 
cillary index of verbal abstraction or gross dif- 
ferentiation of normals and schizophrenics, the 
individual forms should yield rich qualitative 
materials. 


ALFRED B. HEILBRUN, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

'This test seeks to measure the subject's ver- 
bal comprehension ability by requiring him to 
define the meaning of proverbs. Two modes of 
presentation are available. The clinical test con- 
sists of three parallel forms with 12 proverbs 
each. Scoring samples are provided to aid in 
evaluating the quality of the free responses on 
a 3-point abstractness scale. The multiple choice 
test contains 40 items and both an abstract and 
a concrete score are derived. Correlations be- 
tween the clinical and multiple choice tests 
range from .81 when a single clinical form is 
used to .go when the three are combined. These 
figures compare favorably to the tests’ respec- 
tive reliability coefficients (clinical test, .79, 
.88, .92 using one, two, and all three forms; 
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multiple choice test, .88), suggesting that it is 
as safe to interchange the two modes of testing 
as to rely on inferences from either. 

The Proverbs Test has some potential merit 
as a verbal comprehension measure. This task 
probably holds more intrinsic interest than most 
intellectual tests. The multiple choice form has 
been administered to a substantial range of sub- 
jects from the fifth grade level (about 10 years 
of age) through college seniors with increas- 
ing mean scores and normal score distributions 
at each level increment resulting. 

Certain aspects of the scoring procedures 
need clarification, however. Concerning the 
clinical form, Gorham states that the scoring 
System. was derived empirically using certain 
a priori principles *as the author attempted to 
evaluate the answers of the original normative 
population." "This would seem more like a judg- 
mental derivation and one in which only one 
judge determined the scoring weights. In defin- 
ing these a priori principles the manual stipu- 
lates: “Rationality of the abstractions was not 
considered ; bizarre or autistic conceptions were 
given the same value as more usual responses 
as long as they met the criteria of converting 
the concrete symbolism of the proverb into 
concepts.” Yet an examination of the 114 scor- 
ing samples of “adequate” responses fails to 
provide a single example of such irrational re- 
sponses. Thus the examiner is left with the 
problem of how to score obviously incorrect yet 
conceptualized responses. Finally, the ‘valid- 
ity” of the scoring values for each item was 
determined by the point biserial correlation of 
that item with scores on the total item pool. It 
should be pointed out that this procedure is 
better described as an internal consistency 
check rather than validation (ie, correlation 
with an external criterion). A minimal correla- 
tion of .35 was selected as the criterion for item 
inclusion which means that an item could ac- 
count for only about 12 per cent of the total 
item pool variance and still be retained. 

Other questions which should be raised con- 
cern the operations involved in demonstrating 
the test's diagnostic utility. Starting with Gold- 
stein's notion that the “abstract attitude" is im- 
paired in schizophrenia, the performances of 
100 hospitalized chronic schizophrenics were 
compared with those of 100 Air Force enlistees. 
These groups were matched in pairs on the 
basis of sex, education, and intelligence. Match- 
ing for intellectual level was attempted by pair- 


ing performance on the Word Knowledge Test 
of the Airman Classification Battery. Since vo- 
cabulary tests have been shown to be relatively 
insensitive to intellectual impairment in schizo- 
phrenia, such a measure would appear to be a 
poor estimate of present functional intelligence 
in the psychotic group. The effect of using a 
vocabulary test for matching would be system- 
atically to match normals with less functionally 
intelligent schizophrenics. To the extent that 
performance on the Proverbs Test is negatively 
correlated with age at older age levels, the fail- 
ure to match for age and the likelihood that the 
chronic schizophrenic group was older on the 
average than the normal group would also tend 
to increase spuriously the discriminative power 
of the test. $ 

It also seems important to note the failure to 
control for the hospitalization variable. The 
effects of presumably prolonged institutionali- 
zation (the schizophrenics are described as 
chronic) should tend to depress performance 
on psychometric tasks because of altered moti- 
vational, attentional, and interest levels. Again, 
spuriously high discrimination would result. 

Considering the above criticisms, the finding 
that classification on the basis of the most effec- 
tive cutting score leads to only 77.5 per cent 
discrimination between basic airmen and hos- 
pitalized chronic schizophrenics does not lend 
confidence to the test's diagnostic use at the 
present time. 

As a promising beginning, the Proverbs Test 
warrants further refinement and more rigorous 
investigation of its clinical or research utility. 


[372] 
*Purdue Non-Language Test. Grades 9-12 and 
adults; 1957-58; Forms A, B (57) ; preliminary man- 
ual ('58); $1.75 per 20 tests; 30€ per specimen set; 
postage extra; 25(30) minutes; Joseph Tiffin, Alin 
Gruber, and Kay Inaba; Science Research Associ- 
ates. 


[373] 
*Quick-Scoring Test of Learning Capacity: Do- 
minion Tests. Grades 7-9, 10 and over; 1934-58; 
quick scoring edition of Group Tests of Learning 
Capacity: Dominion Tests; Forms A, B ('s8); 2 
levels; preliminary manual ('58) for each level; sep- 
arate answer sheets must be used; $1.75 per set of 25 
tests, 25 answer sheets, and manual; $1 per 50 answer 
sheets; ro¢ per scoring key; 75¢ per complete speci- 
men set of either level; postage extra; 30(40) min- 
utes; Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto; dis- 
tributed by Guidance Centre, * 
a) INTERMEDIATE. Grades 7-9; 1958. 
b) AbvANCED. Grades ro and over; 1955-58; revised 
norms ('55). 
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[374] 
XReasoning Tests for Higher Levels of Intel- 
ligence. College entrants; 1954; 1 form; group norms 
only ; 8d. per test; 2s. per manual ['54] ; postage extra; 
$5050 minutes; C. W. Valentine; Oliver & Boyd 
Ad. 


Recinatp R. Dare, Lecturer in Education, 
University College of Swansea, Swansea, 
Wales. 

Designed especially for use in the selection 
of entrants to universities and teachers’ train- 
ing colleges, this test provides an assessment of 
general “reasoning ability” at a high level. Sec- 
tion A has 4 items involving inductive reason- 
ing; Section B consists of 12 items of symbolic 
logic based partly on problems set in old logic 
papers, all the suggested solutions from which 
the candidate must choose being provided by 
the author. It is primarily a power test, the 
time limit being liberal. The items have a touch 
of humour reminiscent of the author, and stu- 
dents appear to enjoy attempting the problems ; 
this is an important merit if other motivation is 
lacking. 

A determined attempt is made to validate the 
test by using such criteria as the degree results 
of students and comparison of test results with 
a hierarchy of student groups. The validation 
outcome is good enough to give confidence to 
users, though neither the author nor the re- 
viewer will be satisfied until further testing 
provides still larger numbers and wider rep- 
resentation in the subgroups. Two principal 
difficulties are apparent here. First, many sub- 
groups, varying in sex, university and training 
college background, and intelligence level are 
essential. Second, the degree criterion is a diffi- 
cult one, as the standard of a First Class Hon- 
ours degree, for example, is inclined to vary 
from one university department to another. 
None the less, the difference between the means 
for First and Second Class Honours graduates 
is. significant at the two per cent level, between 
Second and Third Class at the five per cent 
level, and between Second Class and Pass grad- 
uates at the one per cent level. 

With regard to norms, the author claims that 
as his purpose is "to provide a college or uni- 
versity department with a further basis on 
which to select entrants, all each will need will 
be comparative estimates among its own ap- 
plicants. Hence there is no absolute necessity 
for a wise standardisation and absolute norms.” 
The provision of the present group norms is 
certainly sufficient to make the test valuable, 


but its value would be considerably increased if 
national norms could be provided for training 
college students of both sexes and for gradu- 
ates in different faculties or faculty subgroups. 
There is evidence, for example, that a higher 
level of g is needed for success in physical sci- 
ence and mathematics than for success in lit- 
erary subjects in the arts faculty, and there are 
other differences of this kind. 

A split-half reliability coefficient reported 
for one group of men is .83. This figure is de- 
pressed by the fewness of the items and by the 
highly selected nature of the group. 

This test is a welcome and praiseworthy at- 
tempt to break away from the conventional ap- 
proaches in this area. As a pioneer effort, it 
achieves undoubted success. Like all pioneer 
efforts, it will in due course be improved upon. 
It will undoubtedly be widely used in Great 
Britain; its experimental use in the United 
States is recommended for cross-fertilisation 
purposes, even though there are at present no 
American norms. Those who use this test for 
selection will naturally bear in mind the impor- 
tance for some subjects of those special abili- 
ties which have little weight in the test. Nor is 
it decrying the test to remind educationists that, 
among the highly selected applicants for uni- 
versity entry in Great Britain, temperamental 
factors and motivation are even more important 
than a further assessment of “reasoning abil- 
ity,” useful though this is for the border zone. 


[375] 
Revised Beta Examination. Grades 7-12 and adults; 
1931-57; revision of Army Group Examination Beta 
(^20) ; nonlanguage; 1 form (’35) ; 2 editions; revised 
manual ('57) ; $4.20 per 25 tests; 356 per specimen set; 
postpaid; French edition available; 15(30) minutes; 
1946 revision by Robert M. Lindner and Milton Gur- 
vitz; D. E. Kellogg and N. W. Morton; Psychological 
Corporation. * 
REFERENCES 

1-4. See 40:1419. 

5-9. See 3:259. Y 

10. MumPHv, Lavra WirrE. “The Relation Between Me- 
chanical Ability Tests and Verbal and Non-Verbal Intelligence 
Tests." J Psychol 2853766 ?36. * (PA 11:3928) F 

11. Morton, N. W. “Mental Age Norms for Revised Beta 
Examination." Abstract. B Can Psychol Assn 1:10-1 D '40. * 

12. Ross, Laurence W. “Results of Testing Machine-Tool 
Trainees.” Personnel J 21:363-7 Ap '43. * (PA 17:2459) 

13. WiLLiAMs, H. M.; HarkMEISTER, NORMAN; AND WEG- 
MAN, MARGARET. “An Analytical Study of Scores on Stanford. 
Binet, Revised Army Beta, and School Achievement Tests." 
Am J Mental Def Saenz 2o Ap "49. * (PA 24:2687) - 

14. ZAKOLSKI, F, C. "Studies in Delinquency: I, Personality 
Structure of Delinquent Boys." J Genetic Psychol 74:109-17 
Mr '49. * (PA 23:4925) 5 K 

zs. Euas, Jack Z. Non-Intellective Factors in Certain In- 
telligence and Achievement Tests: An Analysis of Factors in 
Addition to the Cognitive Entering Into the Intelligence and 
Achievement Scores of Children at the Sixth Grade Level. Doc- 
tor’s thesis, New York University (New York, N.Y.), 1951. 
(Microfilm Abstr 11:558) 

16. Yersury, EpcAR C.; HorzsERc, JULES D.; AND ALESSI, 
SaLvaronE L. “Psychological Tests in the Selection and Place- 
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ment, of Psychiatric Aides.” Am J Psychiatry 108:91-; Ag 
"si. 

Hs Brvrerr, Cartes G. “Normative Data for the Alpha- 
Pra TEER Battery.” J Clin Psychol 8:237-45 Jl 's2. * (PA 
27:5857) - 

718. Kuarr, Win, A Study of the Quality of Slowness 
of Two Groups of Psychotic Patients as Demonstrated by Per- 
formance on the Revised Beta Examination. Doctor's thesis, 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland, Ohio), 1952. —— 

19. Moore, Josrrn E., anp Ross, Laurence W, “The Chang- 
ing of Mental Test Norms in a Southern Industrial Plant. 
J Appl Psychol 37:16-7 F 's3. * (PA 28:1625) 

20. Lavos, GEORGE. "Interrelationships Among Three Tests 
of Non-Language Intelligence Administered to the Deaf," Am 
Ann Deaf 99:303-13 My 's4. * (PA 29:4596) n 

21. Lavos, GEORGE. “Sex Differences on the Revised Beta 
ee M J Consult Psychol 18:375-6 O 's4. * (PA 29: 

1 
5/53 Storsxy, Bxaxaxp A. "Vocational Tests as Measures of 
Performance of Schizophrenics in Two Rehabilitation Activi- 
ties.” J Clin Psychol 12:236-42 Jl '56. * (PA 31:6447 à 

23. Woops, EA A. AND Toar, RomnEmT. “Subtest Dis- 
parity of Negro and White Groups Matched for IQs on the Re- 
vised Beta Test." J Consult Psychol 21:136-8 Ap "57. * 


For reviews by Raleigh M. Drake and Wal- 
ter C. Shipley, see 3:259; for reviews by S.D. 
Porteus and David Wechsler, see 40:1419. 


[376] 

X*SRA College Classification Tests. College en- 
trants; 1958; 6 scores: English usage, mathematics 
usage, social studies reading, natural science reading, 
word usage, composite; IBM; Form A ('58) ; manual 
(58); separate answer sheets must be used; tests 
rented only; $1 per student; fee includes scoring and 
reporting service; 170(200) minutes; Science Research 
Associates, * 


a 


[377] 

*SRA Tests of Educational Ability. Grades 4-6, 
6-9, 9-12; 1957-58; 5 scores (4 in grades 6-12) : lan- 
guage, reasoning, quantitative, total, nonreading total 
(grades 4-6) ; 1 form, 3 levels; separate answer shcets 
must be used; $7 per 20 tests of any one level; $6 per 
100 IBM answer sheets; 50¢ per scoring stencil; 35¢ 
per manual; $1 per revised technical supplement (’58) ; 
$2 per specimen set of any one level; postage extra; 
L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone; Sci- 
ence Research Associates, * 

a) GRADES. 4-6. 1958; manual ('58); 26(52) minutes. 
b) GRADES 6-9. 1958; manual ('58); 42(67) minutes. 
C) GRADES 9-12. 1957-58; manual (57) ; 27(45) min- 
utes. 


Josuua A. Fisuman, Director of Research, 
College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, New York. [Review of test for grades 
9-12.] 

This is the first test in what is planned as a 
five-test series covering the range of school 
grades from kindergarten through grade 12. 
It is a group test designed to provide an esti- 
mate of aptitude for current school work, and 
requires a test administrator for the reading of 
instructions and for the accurate timing of its 
four parts. The test consists of 110 items, which 
are subdivided as follows: 20 word grouping 
items (find the word that does not belong with 
the other four) ; 30 synonyms; 30 letter-series 
items (what letter should come next in this 
series; abx, cdx, efx, ghx ?) taken from SRA 


Primary Mental Abilities for ages 11-17; and 
30 number-judgment items. The first two item 
types, though separately timed, are combined 
to yield an L (language) score. The letter- 
series items yield an R (reasoning) score, and 
the number-judgment items, a Q (quantitative) 
score. A total score is also derived from all 110 
items. The test is nicely printed, in reusable 
booklets with heavy paper covers. The answer 
sheet and the scoring stencil are both designed 
for either hand or machine scoring. A manual 
of directions and a separate technical supple- 
ment are available. The answer sheet permits 
a direct translation of raw scores into percen- 
tile ranks and AQ’s (“ability quotients”), the 
latter being standard scores similar to deviation 
IQ's except that their comparison is with other 
pupils at the same grade (rather than age) 
level. 

Some users may find unsatisfactory the di- 
rections in the manual which caution that the 
person administering the test “should be thor- 
oughly familiar....with principles of group test- 
ing,” without implying what these principles 
might be or what sources might be used in 
order that one might become familiar with 
these principles. The manual makes embar- 
rassed mention of error of measurement with- 
out specifying its magnitude for this test. All 
in all, however, the manual, answer sheet, scor- 
ing stencil, and the explanatory sections of the 
test are at appropriate levels of clarity and 
readability. The relatively minor lapses such as 
those indicated above (as well as the fact that 
the instructions may seem to some to imply a 
correction for guessing although there is none) 
can be corrected easily in future editions. 

The publishers emphasize that the test was 
constructed so as to maximize the short term 
prediction of academic grades. Due to this 
emphasis on an external, global criterion, item 
selection was necessarily less concerned both 
with internal consistency and with differential 
prediction. As a result, the reliability of the 
test is somewhat lower (in the .80’s for the part 
scores and in the middle or high .80’s for the 
total score) and the intercorrelations among 
the parts are higher (.63 between Q and L, and 
-65 between Q and R) than might have been 
attained had other criteria been kept to the 
fore. An impressive array of validity studies is 
reported in which intercorrelations between the 
TEA and other tests (intelligence, educational 
development, educational achievement) as well 
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as between TEA scores and school marks are 
shown. The general conclusions from the valid- 
ity studies would seem to be that the test as a 
whole and particularly the L section is as good 
a predictive instrument as one might seek of 
the 45-50 minute variety. The R and Q sec- 
tions, however, do not seem to be functioning 
particularly well, there being several instances 
where the L section correlates higher with 
course grades and with scores on other tests— 
instances where one would expect the other 
sections to excel. The R and Q sections are, of 
course, serving face validity functions and add- 
ing to the entire test length and to the improved 
reliability and validity that accompanies greater 
length. 

Although the test was not designed for dif- 
ferential purposes, both the technical supple- 
ment and the manual of directions defend the 
differential interpretation of part scores when 
they are at least 20 percentile points apart. The 
advisability of such interpretations seems open 
to question in view of the somewhat low part 
score reliabilities and validities (particularly 
the validities of Q and R) and the high inter- 
correlations among part scores. In any case, 
the advisability of differential interpretations 
should be demonstrated via appropriately de- 
signed studies rather than merely persuasively 
argued. The norming of the TEA was accom- 
plished by equipercentile equating of its raw 
scores to the 1957 revised norms for the Jowa 
Tests of Educational Development. This stop- 
gap approach to norms should also be improved 
upon, particularly in the light of the fact that 
the correlations between these two tests are 
not convincingly high (.71 for L, .51 for R, 
.62 for Q), nor are they as high as between 
the TEA and other tests cited by the publisher. 

No special claim is made by the publisher as 
to the suitability of the TEA for college guid- 
ance or selection purposes. There would seem 
to be no reason to prefer it for such purposes 
to the 3-hour SRA College Placement Test, 
the Psychological Corporation’s 80-minute Col- 
lege Qualification Test or the Educational Test- 
ing Service’s 70-minute Cooperative School 
and College Ability Tests. For educational 
guidance and evaluation purposes in grades 
g-12 the TEA seems generally inferior to 
Forms 1A and 2A of SCAT in conjunction 
with reliability, part score intercorrelations, and 
norming. Nevertheless, the TEA seems to be 
a quite adequate instrument for estimating cur- 


rent academic ability of a global nature. Vari- 
ous desirable technical improvements in future 
editions, as well as the preparation of a paral- 
lel form, would greatly enhance the substantial 
value which it already possesses. 


WirLiaMw B. MicnazL, Director, The Testing 
Bureau, and Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. [Review of test for grades 
9-12.] 

Designed to furnish a means for estimating 
a student's current ability to do high school 
work, the SRA Tests of Educational Ability 
(abbreviated as TEA) yield a total score and 
three part scores in subtests designated as Lan- 
guage (L), Reasoning (R), and Quantitative 
(Q). Although the total time for administra- 
tion of the examination is expected to approxi- 
mate 45 minutes, the short total working time 
of only 27 minutes (which, from the stand- 
point of the manual's stated preference for a 
power condition, might better have been 30 or 
32 minutes) is distributed in the following man- 
ner: 10 minutes for Language which consists 
of two parts—word-grouping, a 20-item verbal 
test of a reasoning nature requiring 4 minutes 
and vocabulary, a 30-item synonym test taking 
6 minutes; 6 minutes for Reasoning, a 30-item 
letter series test taken from the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities; and 11 minutes for Quantita- 
tive, which is made up of 30 multiple choice 
items involving numerical skills and judgments 
concerning numerical relationships. 

The content of the easy-to-read manual is 
directed primarily toward the problems of plan- 
ning for a test session, of administering and 
scoring the examination, and of forming pro- 
files and interpreting test results. To obtain in- 
formation regarding validity, reliability, the in- 
tercorrelations of test parts, and the develop- 
ment of normative data, one is required to con- 
sult the carefully prepared technical supple- 
ment that was issued November 1957. Even 
though the technical supplement is clearly writ- 
ten, detailed in its coverage, and judiciously 
modest in its tone, the data upon which one 
must formulate judgments regarding reliability 
and validity are somewhat meager in view of 
the limited number of different high schools 
employed (five in the Chicago area), the pos- 
sible lack of representativeness of these schools, 
the number of grade levels considered (usually 
only the gth and 12th grades), and the size of 
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each of the samples involved (varying between 
. 16 and 214 depending upon the subject or clus- 
ter of subjects with the grades of which scores 
on subtests were correlated). Although the pub- 
lishers probably intend to release additional re- 
liability and validity data as they become avail- 
able and to revise the norms periodically, one 
cannot help but conclude that the release of 
TEA was somewhat premature. 

Considering the data reported as tentative, it 
would appear that the reliabilities of the part 
scores (averaging about .8o or slightly above) 
and the total score (approximating .90) are 
satisfactory, although the estimates for the 
single form were based on internal consistency 
approaches for which the control of the speed 
factor was not entirely defensible. Initial con- 
current validity data are quite promising with 
respect to the extent of correlation of the scores 
of each of the subtests with grades in specific 
courses and with total grade average, as well as 
with scores on other tests such as parts of the 
lowa Tests of Educational Development, the 
SRA Achievement Series, and the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson mental age score. 

Although some degree of differential pre- 
dictability is apparent in the validity coefficients 
of the three parts with respect to different high 
school courses, it would appear, as stated in the 
technical supplement, that other test batteries 
developed primarily in a factor-analytic setting 
would tend to attain a higher degree of differ- 
ential efficiency, for the authors have intended 
and contended that the TEA score is, essen- 
tially, a predictor of general achievement. ( Ad- 
ditional evidence pertaining to the general na- 
ture of TEA is apparent in the reported inter- 
correlations of .57, .63, and .65 between L and 
R, L and Q, and R and Q part scores, respec- 
tively.) 

Nevertheless, the normative data are por- 
trayed as profiles containing the three part 
scores (L, R, and Q) and the total score at 
each of four grade levels in terms both of per- 
centile ranks and of an ability quotient in which 
the mean is 100 and the standard deviation is 
15. Through use of Flanagan's equipercentile 
method of equating, score standards for TEA 
were supposedly made comparable with those 
of ITED, which along with TEA, was adminis- 
tered in 1957 to 300 students at each grade level 
from 9 to 12 in two public high schools judged 
(on the basis of previous ITED performance) 
to be of average level (one in Texas and the 


other in Pennsylvania). "Although the reviewer 
is optimistic of the eventual utility of the in- 
strument in light of the initial validity data re- 
ported and in view of the previous excellent 
work of the Thurstones with experimental ver- 
sions of the tests in TEA, he would feel much 
more comfortable if the standardization had 
already been carried out on a large number of 
samples representative of different geographi- 
cal areas, of different types of educational pro- 
grams, and of different philosophies of educa- 
tion—samples in which boys and girls were 
always treated separately. 

In summary, TEA offers the advantages of 
being a conveniently administered, readily 
scored, and (potentially) easily interpreted de- 
vice for prediction of high school achievement. 
However, until additional data concerning reli- 
ability and validity are obtained, until several 
parallel forms are devised, and especially until 
the standardization process is extended to di- 
versified samples of high school boys and girls 
throughout the United States, the degree of 
confidence that can be placed in the interpre- 
tation of the scores will be somewhat less than 
that which can be given to other competitive 
instruments currently available. 


E. A. Peet, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, Birmingham, England. 
[Review of test for grades 9-12.] z 

The purpose of these three tests is to provide 
an estimate of students’ current potentiality for 
school success. For this purpose the authors 
have chosen short timed tests of language, rea- 
soning, and number work. The first is made up 
of a 4-minute test of choosing the unlike word 
from sets of five words and a 6-minute vocabu- 
lary test using multiple choice technique. The 
reasoning test, timed to six minutes, consists of 
items requiring the completion of letter series, 
and the third test is one of number and simple 
arithmetical computation requiring 11 minutes. 
The whole test is accompanied by a compre- 
hensive manual of directions and a technical 
supplement providing statistical and psycho- 
metric information of value to the specialist. 
The layout of the answer sheets and the mark- 
ing stencil is good. 

For use as a predicting device, the subtests 
are better combined to give a total measure. 
Inspection of the correlations between the sub- 
tests and teacher grades readily demonstrates 
that the language and quantitative (arithmetic) 
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tests do not differentiate markedly between al- 
lied school subjects. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising. in tests of such similar format even 
though the language and quantitative tests 
clearly make use of elements of attainment as 
well as ability. On the whole, the quantitative 
subtest seems, by casual inspection of the sub- 
score versus grades correlations, to predict 
mathematical subject grades less well than the 
language test predicts language subject grades. 
"This is a tendency often noticed in English 114- 
selection and it seems that we have yet to devise 
a satisfactory number and space test to predict 
secondary school mathematical achievement. 
These opinions are confirmed by inspecting a 
shorter table where median correlations are set 
out. Here we see, in the case of 12 correlations 
with mathematics and science grades, that the 
language subtest is superior to both the reason- 
ing and quantitative subtests in predicting math- 
ematics and science achievement. The reliability 
figures given include some correlations which 
are perhaps rather low for this kind of test, 
although no doubt they are affected by the 
homogeneity of the sample of persons tested 
and the shortness of the tests. 

All the material and information is so effi- 
ciently set out that instances to criticise are 
rare, but it might help the routine worker if, in 
the two sections on page three of the manual 
devoted to a description of the three subtests, 
the subtests were mentioned in the same order 
as used in the scheme of testing, and if the two 
parts of the language test were given in the 
same order as in the test itself. In the technical 
supplement, it would help the specialist if some 
standard deviations were given. This would 
apply particularly to those who wish to use this 
test outside the United States. The whole ques- 
tion of correlation is so bound up with homoge- 
neity and distribution of scores that we need 
more than comments through the text that this 
or that group was more or less homogeneous. 

In spite of these criticisms, the tests as a 
whole should provide a useful single predictor 
of secondary school potentiality, both for re- 
search work and for routine guidance. 


[378] 
*SRA Verbal Form. Ages 12 and over; 1946-56; 
formerly called SRA Verbal Classification Form; ab- 
breviated adaptation of Thurstone Test of Mental 
Alertness which is an abbreviated adaptation of Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Examination 
for High School Students, 1940 Edition; 3 scores: 
quantitative, linguistic, total; Forms A (’47), B (55) ; 


manual, second edition (56) ; $2.75 per 20 tests; 50€ 
per specimen set; postage extra; 15(25) minutes; 
Thelma Gwinn Thurstone and L. L. Thurstone; Sci- 
ence Research Associates. * 
[379] à 

*The Scholarship Qualifying Test. Juniors and 
seniors seeking college scholarships; 1956-58; test 
administered annually in October at participating sec- 
ondary schools; 2 scores: verbal, quantitative; IBM; 
supervisor’s manual ('57); examination fee, $1; fee 
includes the reporting of scores; scores for juniors re- 
ported only to secondary schools; 120(140) minutes; 
program administered by Educational Testing Service 
for the College Entrance Examination Board. * 


Ler J. Cronnacu, Professor of Education and 
Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il- 
linois. [Review of Form FSQ.] 

The growing national awareness of the 
wasted talent of young people who cannot af- 
ford higher education has led to establishment 
of dozens of scholarship programs. Fair com- 
parison of candidates requires a standard and 
unfamiliar test, and since the same pupil is eli- 
gible for numerous scholarships, a unified test- 
ing service for many if not all programs has 
become a necessity. A new form of the Schol- 
arship Qualifying Test, prepared by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service under the sponsorship 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, is 
given throughout the country each fall. A small 
fee is charged pupils, except for a limited num- 
ber of top candidates named by the principal. 
Seniors who take the test are considered for 
about 20 different scholarship programs. Test 
scores are returned to the school for guidance 
purposes. 

Form FSQ (1957) consists of 60 verbal 
items (sentence completion, analogies, reading 
comprehension) and 50 quantitative items 
(arithmetic reasoning, data interpretation). 
Nearly all students finish the verbal part, but 
over half fail to complete the quantitative items. 
Omissions are numerous, indicating that poor 
performance reflects unwillingness to try 
mathematical items as much as it does the effect 
of the time limit. As its purpose requires, the 
test is quite difficult, difficulty being attained 
mostly by subtlety. In the verbal section, words 
are rarely more unfamiliar than "prosaic" and 
"synopsis." But each multiple choice item con- 
tains numerous plausible, near-correct answers, 
and the student who is unwilling to make pains- 
taking comparisons will fare badly. The read- 
ing section includes difficult adult reading ma- 
terial, and the comprehension questions are 
penetrating. A pupil with facility in common- 
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place algebra, ability to comprehend intricate 
problems, and patience in carrying out succes- 
sive steps can earn a high score in the quanti- 
tative section. Very few items require geo- 
metric knowledge or specialized algebraic skills. 

A primary requisite in a scholarship test is 
that it have a healthy effect on student attitudes 
and on the curriculum, This test stands up well 
on both counts. A student who fails to qualify 
for an award will have little excuse to offer 
save that others did better work. The questions 
are patently fair. If parents demand that the 
school do something to increase their son’s 
chance of winning an award, the best ‘“cram- 
ming" would be that sort of training in reading 
and reasoning which will also make him a better 
college prospect. (In this respect, the test by 
another publisher which replaced the SOT in 
the 1958 National Merit Scholarship testing is 
inferior. Some items in the new test call for 
knowledge of crammable grammatical rules, 
and the use of uncommon words in its verbal 
section makes almost reasonable the conduct of 
the reviewer’s young acquaintance who pre- 
pared for the competition by reading through 
a dictionary.) The SOT seems to require more 
persistence and thoughtfulness than most men- 
tal tests, but no college teacher will regret hav- 
ing students of the sort who take this test in 
stride. The test is designed for steady pacers. 
The intuitive, nonconformist hare, darting here 
and there after brilliant ideas, will be left be- 
hind, but so will the drudging tortoises of aca- 
demic life. 

An unpublished memorandum prepared by 
Frances Swineford provides technical data on 
the test. Scores are reported for each section 
on a scale from ro (chance) to 70 (perfect). 
Scaled scores for one year are equated to those 
from previous years. The argument for a dis- 
tinctive scale is that, in a test not applied to a 
representative sample, standard scores would 
be of little use. The difficulty of the test is indi- 
cated by the fact that the midpoint of the verbal 
range comes at the 83rd percentile for the 256,- 
000 pupils taking the test. The distribution is 
skewed, providing best discrimination in the 
upper portions of the range. Only one pupil in 
the entire sample earned a perfect verbal score, 
which suggests that the authors have been 
clever beyond necessity in concealing their cor- 
rect answers. The test reliability is around .90 
—a respectable figure, especially since a second 
test is generally used to select final scholarship 


winners. Here if ever, however, is a test for 
which one needs a separate report of the stand- 
ard error of measurement in each portion of 
the range instead of an overall reliability. The 
test surely measures less accurately in the lower 
part of the range than elsewhere. 

There are some risks in the system which 
this test represents. Principals find that the 
pupils they nominate to take the test without 
charge are often outscored by pupils who vol- 
unteer and pay a fee. There is need to make 
sure that all possible winners do take the test. 
A different problem arises from the application 
of the test to pupils who perform badly. Liter- 
ally thousands of pupils who take the test earn 
chance-level scores on one or both sections, 
Such a discouraging experience is unprofitable 
for all concerned. Could not a short practice 
booklet profitably be used in the school both to 
prepare pupils for the items to be used and to 
help determine who should take the test? 

For use in guidance, schools are provided 
with a booklet giving a brief summary of the 
meaning of the test, including a scale for mak- 
ing conversions to the scales of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and Cooperative School and Col- 
lege Ability Tests. It is better to return test 
scores to the school than to waste the informa- 
tion obtained. The recent announcement that 
the test will be opened to juniors indicates an 
apparent intention to feature the test for guid- 
ance purposes. This will require a more exten- 
sive manual reporting correlational informa- 
tion, particularly on the differential validity or 
significance, if any, of the separate subtest 
scores. Though the SOT appears excellent for 
separating the very best college prospects from 
the merely very good, no guidance program 
should use this as its principal test; other tests 
Suited to the wider range of college-bound stu- 
dents or to the entire student body will give 
more useful information. 


Rocer T. Lennon, Director, Division of Test 
Research and Service, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. [Review of Forms ESQ 
and FSQ.] 

In October 1956, the Educational Testing 
Service initiated for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board administration to high school 
seniors of the Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(SQT). SQT had as its primary aim the selec- 
tion of students “to be given further considera- 
tion for the award of scholarships” ; and, sec- 
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ondarily, provision of information useful in 
the educational guidance of students. In 1956 
and r957 SQT was used as the preliminary 
selection instrument in the National Merit 
Scholarship Program. Scores of examinees 
were reported to the various scholarship pro- 
grams in which the examinees were participat- 
ing and to the examinees’ high schools; the 
respective scholarship programs made such 
use of the scores as they saw fit. In 1956, 
166,581 examinees took SQT, in 1957, 255,887, 
and in 1958 well over 300,000. Beginning in 
1959 the SQT is to be replaced by the Prelim- 
inary Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

The first two forms of the Scholarship 
Qualifying Test, ESQ and FSQ, accessory ma- 
terials, and information (exceptionally detailed 
in many respects) concerning technical char- 
acteristics of the tests have been made avail- 
able to the reviewer, and form the basis for 
the comments which follow. Forms ESQ and 
FSQ are parallel forms in every important de- 
tail, and the comments pertain equally to both. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. SQT yields two 
scores, Verbal and Quantitative, the former 
based on a 60-item subtest and the latter on 
a 50-item subtest, each subtest requiring 60 
minutes’ testing time. The 60 verbal items are 
divided equally among analogies, double defini- 
tions, and reading comprehension items; the 
quantitative section comprises 30 arithmetic 
reasoning and 20 data-interpretation items. The 
test is completely objective; all items are mul- 
tiple choice, five-option items, with responses 
recorded on an IBM answer sheet. From the 
standpoint of content, SQT blazes no new 
trails but sticks to tried-and-true types of ma- 
terial for prediction of college success. 

The reading comprehension part of the ver- 
bal subtest consists of four selections, ranging 
in length from about 200 to 400 words, each se- 
lection followed by from four to six questions. 
The content is largely drawn from scientific 
sources, presumably of a kind that college stu- 
dents will have to read. Questions assess ability 
to locate information, to draw inferences, to 
relate elements of information, and to under- 
stand the explicit information given. Item 
validity data, in the form of biserial correla- 
tions, presented in the technical report, both 
for the reading and the other parts of the 
verbal subtest, indicate a satisfactory degree 


of internal consistency, very few of the re- 
ported values falling below .30. . 

The quantitative subtest is fundamentally an 
arithmetic reasoning test, supplemented by ex- 
ercises on interpretation of charts and tables; 
it makes few demands on mathematical skills 
acquired in any secondary level mathematics 
courses. Data in the technical report indicate 
that the quantitative section as a whole is 
rather more difficult than might be desired, and 
likewise appears to have more of a speed com- 
ponent than this reviewer would consider opti- 
mum for the purposes. Item validity data do, 
however, indicate that most of the items in the 
quantitative subtest have satisfactory discrimi- 
native capacity. 

On the basis of a careful reading of a large 
proportion of the individual items, this re- 
viewer judges them to be, on the whole, clear, 
unambiguous, and well written. The instruc- 
tions to the examinees likewise seem entirely 
adequate, and the general directions for ad- 
ministration of the program, for maintenance 
of security of materials, etc., conform to the 
College Entrance Examination Board's cus- 
tomary high standards in these respects. 

RELIABILITY. Kuder-Richardson formula 20 
estimates of reliability are presented for both 
Form ESQ and Form FSQ, for all sections 
of the test, for the V score, the Q score, and 
total score. Estimates are reported for three 
independent populations chosen to represent 
different parts of the range of scores. The 
median estimate of reliability of the V score 
is approximately .87, of the Q score approxi- 
mately .84, and of the total score .91—some- 
what low, perhaps, for tests of this length and 
lower than might be hoped for, in view of the 
importance of the decisions made on the basis 
of the results. 

INTERPRETIVE INFORMATION. The primary 
purpose of SQT, the identification of potential 
recipients of scholarships, may be achieved with 
little or no normative data, a mere ranking of 
candidates being sufficient for the purposes of 
most scholarship programs. For realization of 
the guidance values of SOT, however, addi- 
tional interpretive information is called for. 
Such interpretive, or normative, data are pro- 
vided in the form of percentile ranks corre- 
sponding to V and Q scores for the total group 
tested; tables indicating scores on ETS’ Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test and ETS' Cooperative 
School and College Ability Tests corresponding 
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to SOT scores; and estimated percentile ranks 
for a representative national sample of 12th 
grade students, based on equating of SOT to 
SCAT. Additionally, a bulletin that accom- 
panied reports of 1956 examination results to 
schools presented estimates of probability of 
admission to certain CEEB colleges corre- 
sponding to selected SOT scores. These data on 
equivalent scores on SAT and SCAT are pre- 
sented with appropriate expressions of caution 
and with emphasis on the point that the con- 
versions are not exact; it is pointed out that 
the estimated SAT or SCAT equivalent is not 
to be regarded with the same confidence as if 
it were derived directly from the test in ques- 
tion, 

For educational guidance purposes it is also 
suggested, though again with appropriate reser- 
vations, that the counselor consider relative 
performance on the verbal and quantitative 
scores. Since correlations averaging slightly 
more than .60 are reported between the V and 
Q scores, the differential validity power of the 
two measures is probably quite limited. Inter- 
pretation of such differences is clouded also by 
systematic sex differences on both the V and 
the Q tests. 

vaLiDITY. The treatment of validity in the 
published material accompanying the test is in- 
deed scant. The bulletin for the 1957 test as- 
serts that, “The Verbal and Quantitative scores 
are measures of aptitude for learning verbal 
and quantitative types of material involved in 
many college courses. Such measures have been 
found to be useful and reliable in predicting 
success in academic work”; and this, as far as 
this reviewer could note, is the only reference 
to validity in the materials. Inasmuch as SOT 
was first administered in 1956 to students who 
did not complete their first year in college until 
June 1958, it was, obviously, impossible to ob- 
tain empirical predictive validity data in time 
for inclusion in any of the materials seen; but 
one would have felt more comfortable had the 
material included data on the correlation be- 
tween SQT and other measures concerning 
whose ‘predictive worth there are research 
findings—particularly when such correlations 
must have been available. In the absence of 
predictive data the reviewer must base his 
opinion as to the validity of SOT as a pre- 
dictor of college success on consideration of 
the content of the test and its surface resem- 
blance to other instruments whose predictive 


validity is better known. On this tenuous basis, 
the reviewer considers SQT to be of about the 
same order of predictive validity as, say, SAT, 
ACE, or the Ohio State psychological examina- 
tion. 

The validity of SOT for purposes other than 
identification of scholarship award winners— 
that is, for guidance purposes in the high 
school—is likewise entirely. presumptive in 
character. The reviewer judges SOT to be no 
better for high school guidance purposes than 
measures of similar abilities in widespread use 
in high school and probably less valuable for 
these purposes than the better of the multi- 
factor batteries. 

Is SQT a fair and efficient instrument for 
the identification of worthy recipients of col- 
lege scholarship assistance? This is a question 
not to be answered solely, and perhaps not 
even primarily, on the basis of the technical 
characteristics of the test. What types of high 
School students should society seek to encour- 
age through scholarship aid to pursue their edu- 
cation? Is the notion of a single selection in- 
strument for all scholarship candidates, regard- 
less of the type of collegiate program they may 
be interested in pursuing, a sound approach? 
Does the SQT type of instrument, minimizing 
the influence of specific attainment in any high 
school course, have harmful consequences on 
the motivation of high school students? These 
are the types of questions that come quickly 
to mind as ones that must be answered before 
a satisfactory answer can really be offered to 
the opening question in this paragraph. Pend- 
ing answers to these larger questions, this re- 
viewer concludes that SOT does a reasonably 
effective job of identifying high school stu- 
dents having the ability to "succeed" in col- 
lege, when that success is measured by con- 
ventional criteria, such as grade-point average 
or end-of-course examinations. 


[380] 
*Scholastic Mental Ability Tests. Grades kgn-1, 
2-3, 4-9; 1953-54; various titles used by publisher; 
for Catholic schools; IBM for grades 4-9; 3 levels; 
2 editions; 50€ per specimen set of any one level of 
either edition; postage extra; Oliver F. Anderhalter ; 
Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. * 
a) LONG FORM. Grades kgn-1, 2-3, 4-9; 1953-54; 1 
form; 3 levels. 
1) Pre-Primary Test. Grades kgn-1; 1954; Form 
A; $3.50 per 35 tests; (50-60) minutes. 
2) Primary Test. Grades 2-3; 1953-54; 6 scores: 
linguistic, non-linguistic, total, logical reasoning, nu- 
merical reasoning, fluency; Form A (53) ; manual 
C54) ; $3.25 per 35 tests; (50-60) minutes. 
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3) Elementary Test. Grades 4-9; 1954; scores same 
as for Primary Test; IBM; Form A; $3.50 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; $1.75 per 
35 IBM scorable answer sheets ; 24¢ per set of scor- 
ing stencils; 36(60) minutes. 
b) sHoRT FORM. Grades 2-3, 4-0; 1955; 2 levels. 

1) Primary Test. Grades 2-3; Short Form A; $2.60 
per 35 tests; (30-40) minutes, 

2) Elementary Test. Grades 4-9; IBM; Short 
Forms A, B ; $3 per 35 tests; $1.75 per 35 IBM scor- 
able answer sheets; 12€ per scoring stencil; 26(35) 
minutes, 


Warrer N. Durost, Director of Educational 
Services, Pinellas County Public Schools, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

The Scholastic Mental Ability Tests are in- 
tended for use in Catholic parochial schools 
only. This was determined only after a diligent 
search of the manuals for the several levels of 
this series. Why an intelligence test for paro- 
chial schools only? The argument runs some- 
what as follows. 

Intelligence tests administered to a national 
cross-sectional group are not appropriately ad- 
ministered to parochial school children because 
such populations may be selected groups, and 
may have had instruction differing in quality 
and kind. Such factors would obviously influ- 
ence intelligence test results. The author pre- 
sents evidence that in at least one midwestern 
diocese the less able children (children below 90 
IQ) tend to drop out of the parochial school 
population and, presumably, return to public 
school. If it were claimed that the test was de- 
signed to be paired with a valid measure of pa- 
rochial school achievement standardized on the 
same group, this argument would bear consid- 
erable weight with the writer. No such evidence 
seems to be present. 

As to validity, the argument is made that the 
construct validity of a test is to a considerable 
extent established if it can be shown that there 
is a gain in raw score from one age to a succes- 
sively higher age group. This comparison is 
made in age groups differing by three months, 
and it is shown that there are consistent dif- 
ferences in mean raw score, That there would 
be similar differences in any other physical 
measure taken for similarly differing age 
groups is not mentioned. This argument for 
establishing the validity of a mental ability 
measure falls down completely unless it is dem- 
onstrated on logical grounds that the subtests 
do in fact measure mental traits which are 
largely independent of school instruction rather 
than some other phase of the individual’s de- 


velopment. From this point of view, it would be 
very hard to justify the validity of using, as 
this test does, an arithmetic reasoning test 
which might be taken from any standardized 
achievement test. 

Under concurrent validity, correlations are 
given with the Kuhlmann-Anderson and Otis 
Alpha tests, these being .75 and .78, respec- 
tively, for small single grade populations. There 
is no evidence that these are corrected for at- 
tenuation, and it would be the writer's judg- 
ment that these correlations are "run of the 
mine" for intercorrelations of intelligence 
measures at this grade level. 

In one manual at least, the validity of the 
mental tests is discussed in terms of the nom- 
enclature adopted for the evaluation of tests in 
the APA Technical Recommendations for Psy- 
chological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques. 
For example, the content validity of the picture 
classification test at the primary level is de- 
fended on the basis that a survey of currently 
marketed intelligence tests indicate that a simi- 
lar subtest is found in 75 per cent of these 
tests, and that picture similarities tests have 
"long been recognized as containing a large 
amount of 'g' factor, or general intelligence." 
The defense of the content validity of the other 
tests at the primary level is similarly vague. 

"Throughout the discussion of the construc- 
tion and standardization of the tests, phrases 
such as "research has long pointed to the fact 
that," “this test is a valuable measure of ‘men- 
tal alertness," and “similarities tests have 
long been recognized as containing a large 
amount of general intelligence” appear. There 
is no documentation of these claims. 

Assuming that someone in a position of au- 
thority in a parochial school system wishes seri- 
ously to consider this test for use in his school, 
the question is whether it is a good test from 
other points of view. It is not exactly a bad test, 
but one does not have to search too diligently 
to find things to criticize about the items them- 
selves or about the procedures used in scaling 
and norming the test. 

For example, Item 11 in the primary level 
picture arrangement test shows a sequence hav- 
ing to do with baseball. The artwork in this 
illustration is extremely bad, and the. figures 
are very hard to distinguish. Regardless of this, 
it seems improbable that children in the second 
and third grade, especially girls, would know 
enough about baseball to arrange the pictures 
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in correct sequence. This undoubtedly explains 
why this sequence is next to last in this par- 
ticular test. Many other pictures in this test are 
so poorly drawn that their meaning is am- 
biguous. 

In Primary Short Form A, Test 3 is a verbal 
classification test. There is one sample question 
plus five other examples, answers to which are 
given to the children taking the test. In all five 
of these examples the right answer is in the 
fourth or last position. It is also in the fourth 
or last position in 4 of the remaining 10 items 
in the actual test. It would hardly seem that 
this could occur by chance allocation of correct 
answer positions, especially since not a single 
item has the correct answer in the first position. 

Other ambiguous or incorrect items were 
noted throughout the tests. While a majority 
of the items seem to be fairly satisfactory as 
well as one can tell without having the item 
statistics at hand, each subtest examined had 
one or two items that were open to serious criti- 
cism. The manuals leave much to be desired by 
way of explicit description of what was actu- 
ally done in the construction of these tests. For 
example, each of the manuals states that “tetra- 
choric coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted, based on the relation of test item to 
total score of the test. This index is a measure 
of the item reliability, and was used since in- 
creasing the reliability of the test should tend 
also to improve the validity." It is hoped that 
"the test" refers to each subtest separately, but 
there is no indication that this is true. Further- 
more, such indices are hardly reliability coeffi- 
cients of individual items, but rather measures 
of the extent to which the item discriminates 
between more able and less able individuals, 
which is evidence of validity of a sort. 

The mechanics of the test (scoring, layout 
on the page, etc.) are reasonably adequate. The 
answer sheet is evidently a locally printed sheet. 
The copy which came in the specimen set used 
for review would not score accurately in the 
test scoring machine available. The spacing be- 
tween the answer spaces is just a very small 
amount too large, a type of deviation that is 
cumulative from the bottom to the top of the 
sheet as it is inserted in the machine, 

The authors are to be commended for aban- 
doning the ratio IQ, which certainly is out- 
moded, in favor of the deviation IQ, but no 
attempt has been made to adjust for changes in 


the standard deviation of standard scores from 
age to age. 


ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Associate Director, 
Test Division, The Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 

These tests are offered as intelligence tests 
yielding mental age and IQ for linguistic, non- 
linguistic, and total ability, and separate scores 
for logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, and 
fluency at the primary and elementary levels; 
only nonlinguistic MA and IQ are provided 
for the preprimary level. 

The preprimary test consists of five pictorial 
subtests dealing with object naming, identifica- 
tion of object characteristics, identification of 
missing elements, following oral directions, and 
object classification, The total number of items 
is 77. 

The primary test consists of seven subtests: 
picture classification, picture arrangement, 
number series, classification (verbal), word 
and sentence formation, arithmetic reasoning, 
and vocabulary (synonyms). There are 112 
items. A short form, which omits the picture 
arrangement section, is also available. 

The elementary test is composed of seven 
subtests: picture similarities, picture arrange- 
ment, number series, inference (syllogisms), 
word arrangement, arithmetic reasoning, and 
vocabulary. A short form eliminates the pic- 
ture and word arrangement tests. The numbers 
of items are 145 and 110, respectively. 

In some ways, it would be easier to review 
this series one level at a time. Comparison of 
the manuals for the three levels simultaneously 
(or, for that matter, of the regular and short 
form manuals at a single level) reveals startling 
inconsistencies and leads to confusion. This is 
especially so since much of the content in any 
one manual is clearly intended to describe the 
entire series. For example, the elementary man- 
ual (long form) reports "no item was retained 
which yielded an average tetrachoric coefficient 
of less than .30." The elementary manual (short 
form) says "no item was retained if the aver- 
age coefficient obtained from the several grades 
taking each item fell below .25." The pre- 
primary manual says "the index of brightness 
used in the Scholastic Test of Mental Ability 
is the conventional ‘quotient’ IQ." The primary 
manual discusses the limitation imposed by the 
slackening of intelligence in the teens (how 
many teenagers are in grades 2 and 3?) and 
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concludes, “the Scholastic Mental Ability Test 
uses a deviation IQ rather than a quotient IQ." 
The elementary manual (long form) states 
that 13,642 children entered into the norms de- 
termination ; one must read the short form man- 
ual to learn that all these students were attend- 
ing Catholic elementary schools. 

The above contradictions and omissions are 
not isolated; additional instances abound. The 
net impression on the reader is that the man- 
uals were prepared at different times by some- 
one who changed his mind and failed to correct 
or amend what had been written earlier. 

RELIABILITY. The author's treatment of re- 
liability is both unorthodox and confusing. The 
preprimary manual states that "coefficients are 
reported for separate grade levels as well as for 
the combined group." The latter coefficients are 
not presented, which is just as well. In the regu- 
lar edition primary and elementary manuals 
both “single-year” and “year-span” coefficients 
are reported. The former are the medians of 
the coefficients obtained for each grade; the 
year-span coefficients are based on all grades 
combined. In the short form manual for the 
primary level, coefficients are shown for each 
grade, but not for the combined group; the 
short form elementary manual reports the 
median and range of single-grade coefficients 
as well as interform reliability for grades 4, 6, 
and 8 and for these three grades combined. 

Except for the interform reliability men- 
tioned above, all coefficients are based on split- 
half correlation. With the preprimary and pri- 
mary tests such estimates, when based on a 
single grade, may be reasonable. However, the 
elementary test is used to cover grades 4 to 9. 
We are informed that the test is primarily a 
power test (the evidence to support this claim 
is dubious). The absence of speededness is a 
necessary condition if split-half reliability co- 
efficients are to be justifiable. Since the time 
limits for fourth grade and ninth grade students 
are the same, it seems clear that either the test 
has a large speed component with fourth grade 
students or ninth grade students finish in a 
fraction of the allotted time. Thus, one must 
conclude either that inappropriate coefficients of 
reliability are reported for (at least) the fourth 
grade, or that the test is a poor instrument at 
the ninth. One might be able to select a horn of 
this dilemma if data concerning the standard 
deviations were reported for the samples on 
which reliability coefficients were computed. 


The presentation of reliability coefficients based 
on a sample of pupils from all six grades com- 
bined is unfortunate. The scholastic aptitude of 
fourth grade pupils is not ordinarily compared 
with that of ninth graders; the effect of pre- 
senting coefficients for combined groups is 
merely to delude the unwary reader into over- 
estimating the reliability of the instrument. 

vaALIDITY. The material offered to document 
the validity of the test is poorly organized. Co- 
efficients of correlation with well known in- 
struments such as the Otis, Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son, and Terman-McNemar tests appear in the 
manuals for the short forms, but not in the 
manuals for the regular forms. Means and 
standard deviations accompany some of the 
coefficients, but are unfortunately absent in 
places where they are vital to understanding. 
For example, the same coefficient is reported 
with Terman-McNemar scores for grade 6 
students and for students in grades 5, 6, and 
7 combined; a single standard deviation figure 
is given, presumably for the combined group, 
but not for the single-grade group. 

The only evidence of predictive validity is a 
series of five coefficients with reading and 
achievement tests as criteria. With only 9 
months intervening between the predictor and 
criteria, and with objective test scores rather 
than teacher grades being predicted, the pre- 
dictive validity must be regarded as undistin- 
guished. 

There is discussion of construct and content 
validity, but no evidence to convince an in- 
formed reader. 

TIME LIMITS. One of the fascinating features 
of the series is the casual attitude with respect 
to time limits. At several points in the prepri- 
mary directions the examiner is told to allow 
"about 5 seconds" for each item. In the primary 
manual we find "allow 5 to 10 seconds." This 
kind of informality is hardly consistent with 
standardized test procedures. 

USES OF THE TESTS. The flavor of the man- 
uals is epitomized for this reviewer by the 
statements offered in the preprimary manual 
on how to use the test. “Should a pupil be un- 
usually bright or dull, or mischievous, or un- 
usual in any respect, intelligence tests give in- 
formation not possible through other means." 
“The results of the tests should assist the 
counselor in advising the pupil concerning the 
selection of suitable courses in school work, 
and concerning the selection of occupations 
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within his ability level.” Note that this manual 
is intended for use with kindergarten and first 
grade pupils! 

summary. The Scholastic Mental Ability 
Tests were developed primarily for use in 
Catholic schools. Aside from the restriction of 
the standardization population to such schools, 
there is nothing to make the use of the tests 
more appropriate in Catholic schools than in 
any others. The manuals are largely uninforma- 
tive if not outright bewildering, Until there is 
a better organized, more consistent, more con- 
vincing, more informative set of manuals of- 
fered for this series, Catholic schools (and 
non-Catholic schools) would do far better to 
use instruments such as the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness, Pintner, Kuhlmann-Anderson, or Thorn- 
dike-Lorge tests—to name but a few. 


[381] 

*Schrammel General Ability Test. Grades 9 and 
Over; 1953-55; based in part upon the Army Group 
Examination Alpha and revisions; IBM; Forms A 
(53), B (’55), C (36) ; manual ('55) ; no data on 
reliability and validity for Form C: no norms for 
grades 14-16; no norms for Form C; $r.50 per 25 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; 85¢ per 
25 IBM answer sheets; 30€ per set of either hand or 
machine scoring stencils; postage extra; 35 per speci- 
men set, postpaid; 50(60) minutes; H. E. Schrammel ; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, * 


Henry E. Garrett, Professor Emeritus of 
Psychology, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 

This general ability test is an adaptation and 
revision of the Army Group Examination 
Alpha which was used widely in World War I. 
First revised and published with norms for 
public schools in 1920, the present tests have 
passed through several revisions to reach their 
current form. The examination is planned to 
be an entrance and placement test for college 
freshmen. It also provides norms for, and is 
said to have usefulness in, evaluating candi- 
dates for graduate school entrance. In the re- 
viewer's opinion, however, the test is too lim- 
ited in range and difficulty for the latter pur- 
pose. 

The test contains 150 multiple choice items 
subdivided into five parts of 25-40 items each. 
Part 1 is vocabulary; Part 2, number series 
completion; Part 3, verbal analogies; Part 4, 
information; and Part 5, arithmetic problems. 
Each part is allotted 10 minutes of working 
time, but an examinee may continue on with 
the next section if he finishes one before time 
is called. The test is one of both speed and 


power, but the difficulty level is not very high. 
The format gives the impression of being 
crowded. There are too many items on a page 
and this makes reading difficult. The important 
parts of the directions could be made to stand 
out more. An examiner must search through 
the printed directions and could easily miss an 
important detail. 

A single correlation coefficient of .65 between 
test scores and the one-year grades of 110 
college freshmen is offered as evidence of va- 
lidity. Reference is made to validity data ob- 
tained with previous editions. In view of the 
mass of material available on Army Alpha, the 
present test, which is much like Army Alpha, 
can probably be taken as having validity in the 
college screening situation. As implied above, 
its validity for use with advanced students is 
questionable. 

Reliability coefficients for groups of high 
school seniors and college freshmen range from 
.87 to .94. These compare favorably with co- 
efficients derived from comparable group tests 
of intelligence. 

Nearly 12,000 high school students and 2,400 
college freshmen and graduate students con- 
tributed to the norms. Separate percentile 
norms are presented for each high school grade, 
for college freshmen, and for graduate stu- 
dents (small groups). In addition to the per- 
centile ranks, “IQ’s” may be read from a table 
for raw scores ranging from “less than 56” to 
150. These IQ’s are said to “parallel very 
closely” Stanford-Binet IQ's. The author does 
not explain the derivation of his IQ's. Presum- 
ably they are deviation (standard) scores in a 
distribution with mean 100 and SD 16. The re- 
viewer was unable completely to verify this. 
More detail here would clarify the procedure. 

This is an intelligence test of mostly verbal 
materials and is not of a very high level of 
difficulty. According to the author, it is in- 
tended for use in classifying and sectioning 
entering students and also in individual coun- 
seling. The test should be useful in screening 
and selection but less valuable in individual 
guidance. It is neither comprehensive enough 
nor varied enough in content for other than a 
very preliminary approach to vocational or edu- 
cational guidance. Its use above the college 
freshman level is not recommended. 


[382] 
*Schubert General Ability Battery. Grades 12-16 
and adults; 1946-53; 5 scores: vocabulary, analogies, 
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arithmetic problems, syllogisms, total; 1 form (’46) ; 
revised mimeographed manual (53); 1-99 tests, 15¢ 
each, postage extra; 16(25) or 32(40) minutes; Her- 
man J. P. Schubert; the Author, 500 Klein Road, 
Route 2, Buffalo 21, N.Y. * 


WirLiaw B. Scuraper, Director, Statistical 
Analysis, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

This test provides a measure of general abil- 
ity based on vocabulary (50 items), verbal 
analogies (35 items), arithmetic problems (15 
items), and logical reasoning (15 items). It is 
intended to be suitable for use in industry as 
well as in educational situations. It is well 
printed, although one spelling error slipped 
through in Item 24 of Part 1. The manual con- 
tains much relevant information. 

With respect to test development, the author 
does not make it clear why he chose the par- 
ticular item types used nor how he arrived at 
the relative weight given each part in determin- 
ing the total score. Considerable stress is placed 
on the role of item analysis in developing the 
test, but the particular method of analysis used 
is not described. The items seem to be well 
written, except that Items to and 12 of the 
verbal analogies part tend to give each other 
away. Two serious flaws in the manual are 
that the directions give the -candidate no in- 
formation concerning whether a correction 
for guessing is made, and that there is no in- 
dication as to whether the candidates are to be 
informed in advance about the time limit for 
each part. 

A discussion of score interpretation must 
take note of the fact that the test may be ad- 
ministered in several ways. Specifically, if 4- 
minute time limits are used for each part, the 
author regards this as a speeded test; if 8-min- 
utes are allowed for each part, the author re- 
gards it as a power test. No data on per cent 
finishing the test within either time limit are 
reported. The author suggests that there are 
advantages to be gained by comparing the per- 
formance of a person who takes the test under 
both time limits, noting such things as amount 
of tension due to inner conflict, perseverance, 
and caution. It is unfortunate that this dual 
time limit approach to interpretation is recom- 
mended by the author without any specific evi- 
dence. à 

No data are given on the reliability of part 
scores; and since the author estimates the re- 
liability of the total score by an internal con- 
sistency method, the only useful reliability co- 


efficients reported are for the 8-minute time 
limit. These are .86 for 68 high school senior 
boys and .93 for 143 high school senior girls. 
The fact that two of the part scores contain 
only 15 items each and that some stress is 
placed on part scores in score interpretation 
make the need for part score reliability data 
acute. The development of a parallel form 
would make it possible to supply these data. 

A number of interesting norms tables are 
presented. The adult-male table is based on 46r 
cases described as randomly selected from the 
adult-male population of the Great Lakes re- 
gion. No statement is made, however, as to how 
the sample was obtained. High school norms 
are based on results in a single school; norms 
for college entrants, on results in a single uni- 
versity; and norms for graduate students in 
education, also on results in a single university, 
The distributions indicate that the tests are 
reasonably suitable in difficulty for these groups. 
Norms for the 4-minute time limit are given for 
factory workers, foremen, executives, store 
managers, wholesale salesmen, and office clerks. 
However, since these samples were evidently 
obtained independently of each other, com- 
parisons across occupations must be made with 
caution. In the absence of reliability data for 
these scores, much of the value of the norms is 
lost as far as individual score interpretation is 
concerned, 

Several correlational studies relating scores 
to high school and college grades and to scores 
on other tests are reported. The two verbal 
parts show reasonably high correlations with 
other tests and with appropriate course grades. 
Arithmetic, when given with a 4-minute time 
limit, yielded a disappointingly low coefficient 
(.25) with college mathematics grades. Results 
for the logical reasoning part are difficult to 
evaluate, but the evidence so far available is not 
encouraging. Total scores seem to show moder- 
ate correlations with other tests and with col- 
lege grades on the basis of the limited evidence 
given. 

On the whole, this test is well made and 
should be useful in industrial applications. It is 
fair to say, however, that the superstructure of 
interpretation has gone beyond the foundation 
of empirical studies, with the consequent dan- 
ger that unwarranted interpretations of individ- 
ual performance will be made. The inclusion of 
a logical reasoning section appears to be the 
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only original feature of this test, and the brev- 
ity of this part seems likely to limit its differ- 
ential value. 


[383] 


*Ship Destination Test. Grades 9 and over; 1955- 
56; general reasoning; IBM; Form A ('55) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $2 per 25 tests; 10¢ per 
single copy; 3€ per IBM answer sheet; 50¢ per scor- 
ing stencil; 25¢ per manual ('56); postage extra; 
15(20) minutes; Paul R. Christensen and J. P. Guil- 
ford; Sheridan Supply Co. * 


REFERENCE 
1. Hints, Joun R. “Factor-Analyzed Abilities and Success 


in College Mathematics," Ed & Psychol Meas 17:615-22 w 
57. 

C. J. Apncock, Senior Lecturer in Psychology, 
Victoria University of Wellington, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

This test is based on factorial studies of 
reasoning ability. According to the manual, in 
two studies it had the highest loading of the 
tests analysed on the general reasoning factor 
(.51 and .56). It is a disguised arithmetical 
reasoning test but has practically no loading on 
the number factor. 

In evaluating a test of this kind, two dis- 
tinct questions must be kept in mind. The first 
relates to the authenticity and importance of 
the factor measured; the second, to the effi- 
ciency of the test in measuring this factor. With 
regard to the former we have to note that the 
general reasoning factor was first found by 
Thurstone among his primary mental abilities 
when it was named “restrictive reasoning.” 
Zimmerman * made a new orthogonal rotation 
of the same data and found the reasoning factor 
in more clearly defined form which corre- 
sponded with the Army Air Force’s “general 
reasoning" and was so named, Ahmavaara? 
has developed a technique of "transformation 
analysis" by means of which he has been able 
to make direct comparisons of factors found in 
different analyses. Making a comprehensive 
survey in this way, he found general reasoning 
to be a factor of the "second certainty class" 
with a mean variance value of .35. (For com- 
parison, the number factor has a mean variance 
of .85.) The later work of Guilford would pos- 
sibly raise this figure somewhat. 

Naive users of the Ship Destination Test 
should be quite clear that general reasoning is 
not by any means a measure of general intelli- 


1 ZIMMERMAN, Wayne S. “A Revised Orthogonal Rotational 
Solution for Thurstone’s Original Primary Mental Abilities 
Test Battery.” Psychometrika 8:77-93 Mr 's3. * 

2 AHMAVAARA, Yrjö. On the Unified Factor of Mind, pp. 
130-2. Helsinki, Finland: Finnish Academy of Science and 
Letters, 1957. Pp. 176. * 


gence, nor is it even a general measure of rea- 
soning capacity. This latter is probably mani- 
fested in three chief forms: verbal (deduction), 
analogical, and arithmetical. It is the last which 
is measured by the present test. It has a loading 
(.36) also on a factor involving the ability to 
handle complicated procedures, and one won- 
ders whether the relative importance of these 
factors may not vary with level of ability in 
the same way that a simple intelligence test be- 
comes largely a function of perceptual speed 
when administered to superior subjects. In 
working the test, one gets the impression that 
the ability to maintain a multiple set is very 
important. Some indication of the degree to 
which personality factors may have loadings on 
the test would also be useful. The handling of 
several variables under speed conditions is 
likely to be emotionally disturbing for some 
people. 

VALIDITY. The only real measure of validity 
with this type of material is construct validity, 
based on the factor analysis. There is no pure 
criterion with which one can correlate it. It is 
interesting, however, to check on the predictive 
capacity for various purposes. According to the 
manual, the test results correlated significantly 
with course grades (m = 116) in nautical as- 
tronomy (.36), physics (.40), geometry and 
calculus (.39), algebra and trigonometry (.25), 
and descriptive geometry (.26). One industrial 
validity figure (.55) is reported, based on cor- 
relation of rank order of performance of 20 
operations analysts in an aircraft manufactur- 
ing organization. If such coefficients are fur- 
ther confirmed, the test will certainly merit in- 
clusion in diagnostic batteries. 

TEST STRUCTURE. The test is ingenious in 
form. It provides a large number of items with 
the minimum of descriptive material. The ho- 
mogeneous nature of the items favours a high 
level of reliability. By Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula 21, this ranges from .86 to .95. The sat- 
uration with other factors is kept to a minimum. 

There appear, however, to be one or two 
weaknesses with regard to structure. The in- 
structions require the subject to calculate the 
time required for a ship to travel between two 
stated points under certain conditions of wind 
and current. The quickest route is not asked 
for and the testee may, therefore, assume that 
routes which are spatially equivalent will re- 
quire similar time. Unfortunately, this is not 
always so (e.g., Items 49, 50, 54, 56, and 57), 
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and a wrong answer is possible despite formal 
compliance with the instructions. The difficulty 
arises with regard to the allowances to be made 
for changes of direction. If the testee under- 
stands that complete reversal of direction should 
be avoided if possible and that no turns should 
be made until essential, ambiguous solutions 
will be avoided. Instructions to this affect, 
however, would probably change the norms 
and modify factorial composition. Some fur- 
ther research might raise both reliability and 
validity. 

SUMMARY. This test is a useful addition to 
our tests of special abilities, Reliability and 
validity merit its inclusion in a comprehensive 
aptitude battery. It is probably the best avail- 
able measure of the factor involved, but testers 
should be careful not to confuse the general 
reasoning ability with intelligence. 


[ 384] 

X*The Simplex GNV Intelligence Tests. Ages 11- 
12.0; 1952-57; title on tests is, say, for form 1, The 
Simplex Intelligence Test GNV 1; forms 1 (52), 2 
C54), 3 (54), 4 (55), 5 (’56), 6 (’57); manual for 
each form (dates as for tests) ; no data on reliability 
and validity; distribution of forms 4-6 restricted to 
Educational Committees ; 9s. per 25 tests ; 6d. per single 
copy; Is. per manual; postage extra; 60(70) minutes; 
C. A. Richardson; George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 


REFERENCES 

1. SuuTTLEWORTH, Crirrorp W. “Tests of Technical Apti- 
tude.” Occupational Psychol 16:175-82 O "42. * 

2. Nisset, Jonn D. “Contributions to Intelligence Testing 
and the Theory of Intelligence: IV, Intelligence and Age: Re- 
testing With Twenty-Four Years’ Interval." Brit J Ed Psychol 
27:190-8 N ’57. * 


[385] 
The Simplex Group Intelligence Scale. Ages 10 
and over; 1922-39; 1 form ('34) ; no data on reliabil- 
ity; tentative norms; 12s. 6d. per 25 tests; 2s, 6d. per 
scoring stencil; rs. 3d. per manual (39); 4s. 3d. per 
specimen set; postage extra; 90(95) minutes; C. A. 
Richardson; George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 


James Mainwarinc, Formerly Lecturer in 
Psychology and Music, Dudley Training Col- 
lege, Birmingham, England, 

One of the early intelligence tests, and using 
still earlier test material, the Simplex scale has 
survived over 15 reprints. It consists of 26 sub- 
tests of six questions each. They are divided 
into two similar groups of 10 subtests each and 
a more difficult group of 6 subtests. Each group 
includes various classifications, analogies, and 
vocabulary tests. The data are verbal and nu- 
merical. No pictorial material is included ex- 
cept that used in a reversed similarity test. The 
third group of subtests includes a memory test, 
requiring the recognition of 6- to 8-digit num- 
bers printed in reverse, and a rather difficult 


vocabulary test. This last subtest hardly seems 
consistent with one of the stated aims of the 
test, that is, “it is directed to the estimation of 
the child’s natural mental endowment, which is 
independent of teaching." 

The test has two other specific aims. The 
first is to avoid the necessity of more than the 
briefest preliminary directions, and to achieve 
this "the tests are so worded and arranged as 
to provide their own instructions." The second 
is to avoid interruption of the test. For this 
reason, individual subtests are not timed, and 
subjects who complete the series before the al- 
lotted 9o minutes have a page on which to ex- 
press their views of the test. This page is not 
scored. 

The choice of this very comprehensive test 
will depend on how much significance is at- 
tached to the absence of the time factor and the 
absence of pictorial data in an instrument de- 
signed to assess relative inherent mental capac- 
ity. 

[386] 

[The Simplex Junior Intelligence Tests.] Ages 
7-14; 1932-51; 2 forms; postage extra; 45(50) min- 
pus C. A. Richardson; George G. Harrap & Co. 
a) THE SIMPLEX JUNIOR INTELLIGENCE SCALE. 1932; 
test ['32]; 6s. per 25 tests; 6d. per single copy; 8d. 
per manual. 

b) THE SIMPLEX JUNIOR ‘A’ INTELLIGENCE TEST. 1950- 
51; title on test is The Simplex Junior ‘A’ Test; test 


(50) ; no data on reliability and validity; 9s. per 25 
tests; 6d. per single copy; 1s. per manual ('51). 


REFERENCES 

1-2. See 4:322. 

3, Curr, W., AnD Gourtay, N. “Differences Between Testers 
in Terman-Merrill Testing.” Brit J Stat Psychol 9:75-81 
'56. * (PA 32:1617) 

Axruur B. Royse, Lecturer in Psychology, 
The University of Hull, Hull, England. 

These are alternate forms, each comprising 
100 completion type items. Items were rather 
arbitrarily chosen, some from existing tests, 
no particular novelty being claimed or achieved. 

The chief claims made are that the tests are 
easily administered, are suitable for all children 
from 7 to 14, are valid measures of general in- 
telligence, and are thoroughly standardised. The 
first two claims are obviously valid and, in these 
respects, the tests compare favourably with 
similar tests. Although it is possible that the 
second two claims are also valid, evidence to 
support them is not sufficiently rigorous. 

Test-retest reliability for the first test is 
good (.95) but no measure is given for the 
Junior A, reliability apparently being assumed 
on the basis that they are alternate forms. This 
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latter claim, however, is not based on correla- 
tion between scores but on the less reliable cri- 
terion of reasonable comparability of mental 
ages for identical raw scores. Validity for the 
Junior Intelligence Scale is claimed solely on 
the basis of a correlation of .93 with teacher 
estimates of intelligence. No attempt has been 
made to establish content validity either by item 
analysis or by demonstration of correlations or 
comparison of factor patterns with other in- 
telligence tests. No follow-ups have been made 
and no attempt has been made to show effective 
prediction of variables other than teacher esti- 
mates. 

Standardisation was thorough in that the 
whole relevant school population of a large 
English urban area—some 12,000 children— 
was used. Unfortunately, the only norms given 
are mental ages corresponding to 5-point in- 
tervals of raw score. As neither means and 
standard deviations nor percentile ranks for 
each age group are given, it is difficult, in the 
absence of knowledge of correlations with sim- 
ilar tests, to compare the resultant IQ's with 
IO's from other tests. 

In all, this is just one more intelligence test 
which presents no new features and which, al- 
though offering the virtues of ease of adminis- 
tration and wide applicability, is not sufficiently 
validated. As a result, major difficulties are en- 
countered both in attaching precise meaning to 
the obtained IO's and in utilising the 1Q’s for 
comparative or predictive purposes. 


[387] 
Sleight Non-Verbal Intelligence Test. Ages 6-10; 
1931; 1 form; no data on reliability; tentative norms; 
155. per 25 tests; 8d. per single copy; rs. per manual ; 
postage extra; 20(75) minutes; George F. Sleight; 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 


Joun C. Dantets, Lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, Nottingham, England. 

The reviewer has used this test frequently 
with 7- and 8-year-old groups, and, unfortu- 
nately, is far from satisfied about its validity 
and reliability when given under ordinary class- 
room conditions. Children of this age, since 
they are naturally cooperative and relatively 
strange to the necessary, though alien, rigour 
of group test procedure, need a great deal of 
unobtrusive but thorough supervision or they 
will either not produce their best work or, al- 
ternatively, produce the freely offered work of 
other children. 

Group testing, especially when such compli- 


cated instructions as accompany this test have 
to be given, is quite unsuitable for young chil- 
dren. It is recognized, however, that often the 
shortage of time available for testing may seem 
to indicate a group test as the only possibility. 
When given by teachers with little testing ex- 
perience, however, the results are often quite 
useless. For this reason, both retest reliability 
and validity are to be doubted, in spite of the 
author's claim that "only tests of proved re- 
liability have been included.” 


M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, and Deputy Head, Department of Child 
Study, University of Birmingham, Birming- 
ham, England. 

The test was first published in 1931 and, 
though it has been reprinted several times, it 
has been neither revised nor restandardised. 
This is all the more regrettable as it is still widely 
used in this country. Moreover, there are sev- 
eral signs betraying its age. Some of the draw- 
ings have an old fashioned air about them, 
especially the cars, lorries, and articles of cloth- 
ing. It is still argued in the manual that both 
“genius” and subnormality can be detected by 
the use of this nonverbal group test as carly 
as “the upper infant class and the lower junior 
school classes.” And it is claimed that “most 
existing tests depend on the child’s power to 
read and write," which is no longer true. 

The test consists of 10 nonverbal subtests, all 
of which are preceded by practice items. Each 
subtest is timed. The layout of the test is rather 
cramped, particularly for subtests 2, 6, and 8; 
the individual pictures should be larger and the 
number of rows of pictures per page needs to 
be reduced. In the reviewer’s experience, young 
and dull children tend to become confused even 
on the practice items ; this is made worse by the 
fact that no numbers or letters are attached to 
the rows so that the examiner cannot give addi- 
tional guidance to those who have lost their 
places. The simplified instructions for testing 
lower age groups or backward classes are use- 
ful, but for such children the total testing time 
required (though two sittings can be used with 
younger children) seems rather excessive 
(about 75 minutes; slightly longer with infant 
classes, provided the examiner “is perfectly 
familiar with the instructions”). To facilitate 
marking, the scoring key could be set out more 
clearly and systematically, especially for sub- 
tests 2, 3, 5, and 6. 


--  e EET 
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On the back of the test’s title page is a form 
“for the entry of additional particulars which 
may be relevant to the examiner,” especially 
to one “investigating special cases of backward- 
ness, etc.” Though still useful, nowadays this 
portion is rarely filled in because some form of 
record card has been adopted by most local au- 
thorities and its completion by schools is obliga- 
tory. 

The most serious criticisms must be leveled 
against the lack of information regarding the 
construction, standardisation, and reliability of 
the test. In the manual it is merely stated that 
“only tests of proved reliability in the measure- 
ment of intelligence have been included” and 
that “the items originally devised for the various 
tests were in the first place treated experimen- 
tally.” However, no details are given about the 
numbers of items devised and tried out, nor 
about the number of children involved. Again, 
it is not stated what criteria were used in cal- 
culating coefficients of item discriminating 
power, All that is said is that “the data result- 
ing from this preliminary survey was used to 
eliminate items which were not diagnostic, and 
to range the remainder in order of difficulty.” 
The information on the standardisation is simi- 
larly vague and inadequate. Neither the mean 
nor the standard deviation nor reliability values 
are stated, the possibility of sex differences is 
not discussed, and no test validity is given 
either in terms of other tests of intelligence or 
of independent estimates of general ability. And 
perhaps most serious of all, the norms are still 
described as being “only tentative” in the cur- 
rent manual reprinted in 1957. 

In view of this lack of information and the 
age of the test itself, one must be very hesitant 
in using it as a valid and reliable measure of 
intelligence. 


[ 388] 
*The Southend Test of Intelligence. Ages 10-12; 
1953; 1 form; Ios. per 25 tests; 6d. per single copy; 
2s. 6d. per manual; postage extra; 30(60) minutes in 
2 sessions; M. E. Hebron and W. Stephenson (test) ; 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. * 


JAwEs MarwwamiwG, Formerly Lecturer in 
Psychology and Music, Dudley Training Col- 
lege, Birmingham, England. 

An analysis of a group of representative 
standard intelligence tests, comprising over 
1,000 questions, reveals that 75 per cent of the 
questions depend essentially on two mental 
processes: the eduction of some relation or 


principle of classification, and the arrangement, 
selection, or rejection of items in accordance 
with this educed principle. The Southend test 
has the merit of isolating these two processes 
in five sharply graduated tests, three of classi- 
fication and two of analogies. In three of the 
tests the processes are further isolated by being 
applied to shapes and patterned groups, in 
which the principle of relationship has to be 
sought very deliberately. 

The manual is commendably clear, com- 
prehensive, and concise. The construction and 
standardization of the test are described in less 
than a hundred words. 

A practice period of 30 minutes, followed by 
a break of 15 minutes, helps to counteract the 
possibility that some testees may have had pre- 
vious experience with similar tests while others 
have not. Each test is timed by a stop watch. 
Five minutes are allowed for the first and sec- 
ond tests together, for the third test, and for 
the fourth; the fifth is allotted 15 minutes. 

Except for the possible criticism that the test 
should have included questions in which the 
aforementioned processes are applied to numer- 
ical data, the Southend test has everything to 
recommend it. 


[389] 
*Test of Word-Number Ability. Grades 10-16; 
1939-57; Form K formerly called Word-Number Test 
of Scholastic Aptitude, Form A; 3 scores: word, num- 
ber, total; IBM; Forms K, L ('55); manual (57); 
college norms for entering freshmen only; tentative 
high school norms; distribution of Form L restricted 
to colleges ; separate answer sheets must be used ; $2.50 
per 30 tests; 314¢ per IBM answer sheet; 30¢ per set 
of scoring stencils; 25¢ per specimen set; cash orders 
postpaid; 40(50) minutes; H. T. Manuel, James 
Knight (K), J. A. Floyd (K), R. C. Jordan (K), 
Lulu Vinson (L), Marjorie L. Bagley (L), and B. F. 
Johnson, Jr. (L); Steck Co. * 

REFERENCE 

1. Manuet, HerscHeL T. "Aptitude Tests for College Ad- 

mission.” Yearb Nat Council Meas Used Ed 14:20-7 '57. * 
I. Davin Sattow, Chairman, Department 
of Accounting and Distributive Education, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

This test is a revision and extension of the 
Word-Number Test of Scholastic Aptitude for 
high school and college. It is designed to meas- 
ure ability in two areas: verbal and numerical. 
The test is set up attractively in an 8-page book- 
let, and consists of two 20-minute parts. 

Part 1 presents 90 multiple response vocabu- 
lary and analogy items, judiciously distributed 
in alternating groups of five questions. The 
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vocabulary questions require the selection of a 
word having a meaning similar to or related to 
that of a given word or phrase. The analogy 
questions call for selecting a fourth word which 
bears the same relation to the third word that 
the second bears to the first. In the words of 
the manual, the framers of the test hope to 
provide “a partial measure of the extent and 
richness of vocabulary, the ability to see rela- 
tions between concepts presented by words, and 
the ability to reason with verbal materials.” 

Part 2 consists of 45 questions designed to 
measure abilities to deal with fractions, deci- 
mals, and per cents in simple functional situa- 
tions, to do some elementary algebra, and to 
apply mathematical reasoning. 

Two forms of the test have been issued— 
Form K, usable at either senior high school or 
college, and Form L, which is available to col- 
leges only, Both forms are similar as to scope 
of content and range of difficulty. According 
to the manual, the only reason for restricting 
the distribution of Form L is “to make it possi- 
ble for a college to use the test without repeat- 
ing a form already administered to the same 
students in high school.” 

Even though the guidance values of these 
tests are, in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
most significant aspect, one can well conceive 
of individual schools desiring to use test re- 
sults for purposes of comparison with other 
groups. For such institutions, the published 
norms may prove of value. 


Joun M. Witrrs, Business and Industrial 
Psychologist, 566 Everett Ave., Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

This test and its manual appear well suited 
to their assigned task: educational and voca- 
tional guidance in senior high school and col- 
lege. The test yields part scores on two mental 
ability factors, verbal ability and numerical 
ability. These scores and their weighted total 
are reported to correlate about .8 with widely 
used college aptitude tests, and about .6 with 
grades of college freshmen. Odd-even relia- 
bilities (corrected) are in the vicinity of Q. 

The manual is almost a model in form and 
content. But its greatest strength is related to 
its chief weakness, and both its strength and 
its weakness apparently result from its being 
designed for users with minimal experience in 
testing. The manual’s strength lies in the clarity 
and completeness of its text. One assumes, 


though specific statement is not found, that it 
was written primarily for secondary school of- 
ficials or teachers who are not highly expert in 
test administration and interpretation, Its para- 
graphs teem with homely advice and sugges- 
tions on unglamorous but essential points that 
have long been routine to “old hands” in test- 
ing, e.g., proper atmosphere of a testing session, 
equipment and procedures for accurate timing, 
other duties of examiners during a testing ses- 
sion, control of the close of a session, how to 
score tests accurately, why a correction for 
guessing, why the Spearman-Brown formula, 
obtained scores and errors of estimate, limita- 
tions of “national” norms and of other norma- 
tive samples as reported, uses of local norms, 
and factors other than mental ability in educa- 
tional guidance. The 13-page manual clearly 
and convincingly discusses all these and nu- 
merous other extremely practical considerations 
for the tyro in testing—matters basic to the 
sound utilization of tests, and thus not replace- 
able by any amount of test theory or statistical 
lore. There is consistent emphasis throughout 
the manual on restraint and caution and on 
limitations and precautions consonant with the 
test's conservative title. 

But the manual's weakness seems to derive 
from its very unity of purpose. If written 
mainly for test users with minimal experience 
in testing, its authors seem to feel, why should 
our manual include statistical data that would 
tax their comprehension? Thus, in the man- 
ual's five tables of correlation coefficients there 
is nary a mean nor a sigma! For all of the four 
tables of norms, the reader who wants means 
or sigmas must estimate them from percentiles. 
Sample sizes are omitted from one of these 
tables of norms, and also from a very usable 
expectancy table which shows test scores in re- 
lation to college freshman grades. This latter 
table also reveals nothing about confidence 
limits for its data. Statistical data such as these 
should be included for the users who can inter- 
pret them, even though many others may choose 
or may have to ignore them. 

The manual makes no mention of correlation 
between the test's two part scores, nor of the 
reasoning behind the unequal weighting of part 
scores in the total score. One of the test's two 
forms is restricted to use at the college level to 
permit retesting at that level without duplica- 
tion. But, though stability of scores is men- 
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tioned, no test-retest data or other statistics on 
stability are offered. 

The various normative groups, all student 
populations, are adequately described for the 
most part, but there is no mention of sex distri- 
bution or of sex differences in score. The latter 
question is significant, particularly in relation 
to scores on the numerical part. One fourth of 
the numerical items require basic algebra. With 
algebra currently an elective in many high 
schools and more colleges, we may anticipate 
that fewer girls than boys elect it—and that, 
in consequence, there is considerable sex differ- 
ence in scores on Part 2 of the test. 

The norms for college freshmen have been 
equated, via the “national” norms of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen, to distribu- 
tions of student scores in a composite of some 
269 colleges in various parts of the United 
States. The high school normative population 
was sampled from 15 schools all located in one 
state (Texas), but well distributed as to size 
of school and location within the state. 

In summary, the Test of Word-Number 
Ability, true to its title, is modestly competent 
in its field of high school and college guidance, 
educational and vocational. Its manual is very 
well tailored to the needs of test users who are 
less than expert in test administration and in- 
terpretation, but it omits most of the support- 
ing statistical evidence necessary for a critical 
evaluation of the correlations and norms which 
it reports. 


For a review by Jane Loevinger of an earlier 
edition, see 4:333. 


[390] 
*Tests AH4 and AHS. Ages ro and over, 13 and 
over; 1955-56; 1 form, 2 levels; separate answer sheets 
must be used; postpaid within U.K.; A. W. Heim; dis- 
tributed by the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales. * 
a) TEST AH4: GROUP TEST OF INTELLIGENCE. Ages IO 
and over; 1955; 1 form ['55]; no norms for age 10; 
12s, per 25 tests; 4s. per 25 answer sheets; Ls. 6d. per 
set of scoring key and manual ['55] ; 2s. 6d. per speci- 
men set; 20(30-45) minutes. 
b) TEST AH5: GROUP TEST OF HIGH-GRADE INTELLI- 
GENCE. Ages 13 and over; 1956; 1 form ['56] ; 17s. per 
25 tests; 5s. per 25 answer sheets ; 25. per set of scoring 
key and manual ['56] ; 3s. 3d. per specimen set; 40(60- 
70) minutes. 
REFERENCES 

1. Herm, A. W. “An Attempt to Test Bie Grade Intelli- 
gence.” Brit J Psychol 37:70-81 Ja '47. * (PA 21: 20 

2. Herm, A. W., anv Barts, V. “Upward and Downward 
Selection in Intelligence Testing.” Brit J Psychol 39:22-9 S 
"48. * (PA 24:1060) 

3. Herm, A. W. “Learning in Intelligence Test Perform- 


ance." Abstract. Q B Brit Psychol Soc (3):120-1 Ja '49. * 
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Georce A. FERGUSON, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
[Review of Test AH4.] 

This test is a measure of general intelligence 
for adults and for children over 10 years of 
age. It is divided into two parts. Part 1 con- 
sists of 65 items of the common verbal and 
numerical type, opposites, analogies, number 
series, following directions, arithmetic prob- 
lems, and synonyms. Part 2 is an assortment of 
nonverbal items, figure analogies, figure series, 
superimpositions, sames, and subtractions. The 
author is concerned with the adjustment of the 
subject to the testing situation, and much em- 
phasis is placed on the proper completion of 
the preliminary practice exercises. Time limit 
for each part is 10 minutes. Separate answer 
sheets, not adapted to machine scoring, are 
used. Scoring is done with a marking key. 

The test manual provides norms based on 
three groups: (a) 3,407 industrial subjects, (b) 
726 university students, and (c) groups of 
school children, ages 11 to 16. No conversion 
tables to percentiles or normalized standard 
scores are provided. A 5-point letter grade 
system based on the percentages 10, 20, 40, 20, 
IO is used. Although norms for university stu- 
dents are given, the test is not suitable as a 
test of intelligence at the university level be- 
cause the items are too easy. The mean score 
reported for university students is 96. A pe- 
culiarity of the normative data given in the 
manual is that the mean score for adults is 47, 
whereas the mean score for 11-year-old gram- 
mar school children is 60. Indeed, the average 
adult is not much above the roth percentile for 
the 11-year-old group. This may mean, con- 
trary to the claim in the manual, that the adult 
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group used in the standardization is not repre- 
sentative of the adult population. 

Test-retest reliability with one-month inter- 
val between testings is .92. Indications are that 
the test conforms to accepted standards of re- 
liability and discriminatory capacity for aver- 
age or below average groups. 

While AH4 appears to be a fairly well con- 
structed and useful test, it has few distinguish- 
ing features, if any, which would commend it 
in preference to numerous other group tests of 
intelligence, In many respects it is perhaps no 
better and no worse than many other tests. In 
the testing of school children in Britain, it has 
no characteristics which would recommend it 
in preference to the thoroughly standardized 
Moray House tests of intelligence. The non- 
verbal part has nothing to commend it, other 
perhaps than variety, in preference to the Pro- 
gressive Matrices. It is improbable that AH4 
will have much application in North America 
where many not dissimilar tests are available. 
An incidental observation is that the art work 
in Part 2 is amateurish, a fault which probably 
does not detract from the merits of the test as 
a measure of intelligence. 


J. A. Keats, Senior Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 
[Review of Test AHs.] 

This is a general intelligence test to be used 
"with selected, highly intelligent [adult] sub- 
jects." It is claimed by the author that most 
intelligence tests discriminate between such 
subjects mainly on the basis of the speed with 
which they can do the items. Presumably, the 
present test is not intended to be speeded and, 
if not, should be a more valid measure of in- 
telligence. 

The test consists of two separately timed 
parts. Part 1 consists of verbal analogies, num- 
ber series, ordering words according to mean- 
ing, and recognizing double meanings for one 
word. This part may be expected to be a good 
measure of academic aptitude. Some ingenious 
devices are used to obtain difficult and dis- 
criminating items which do not require knowl- 
edge of out of the way terms. Item 35 seemed 
to the reviewer to be unfortunate in that the 
Correct answer (as keyed) could be obtained 
by the "clang" "manner is to matter" response. 

Part 2 consists of diagram items in the form 
of clock problems, reversed and rotated figure 

_ problems, and problems requiring recognition 


of patterns and common characteristics. These 
items are similar to those in standard “non- 
verbal" tests which are usually regarded as 
good measures of general ability. The items in- 
volving the recognition of patterns seem very 
time-consuming to the reviewer and may well 
introduce an element of speed into this part. 

The correlation between these two parts has 
been computed on five occasions with resulting 
coefficients of .49, .50, .52, .52, and .62. The 
reviewer does not agree that "it is satisfactory 
that the association is in fact always positive 
and significant." Such low correlations are 
hardly in keeping with the claim that “marked 
discrepancy between a subject's Part 1 score 
and his Part 2 score is unusual." The fact that 
these correlations are much lower than the re- 
liability of either part suggests that the parts 
are measuring different attributes. 

There has been a great deal of empirical 
work done with this test. The retest reliability 
with at least several months’ interval between 
testing has been examined many times. For se- 
lected adults this measure was never less than 
.80, and in the majority of occasions a value 
greater than .90. was obtained. These figures 
indicate that reasonably stable attributes are 
being measured. The figures for the separate 
parts are not much smaller than this. 

As might be expected, validity studies are 
confined to correlations with other intelligence 
tests and to predictions of academic success. 
The coefficients reported in the manual range 
from .27 to .54 for various prediction criteria. 
These values do not seem to be much if at all 
higher than values obtained with other tests. 
None of the six studies reported gives the 
validities for the two parts. This omission is 
the more surprising since separate norms and 
reliability coefficients are provided. In view of 
the relatively low correlation between the parts 
it is not impossible that one of the parts alone 
is contributing most of the validity. Correla- 
tions with other tests of general intelligence lie 
mainly in the range .55 to .65. 

Again, separate correlations for the two 
parts are not provided. No estimate of the ef- 
fect of practice is given although the data for 
such an estimate must have been available from 
the reliability studies. It is well known that 
performance on items of the kind used in Part 
2 is influenced to a considerable extent by prac- 
tice. 

The manual also contains details for the test- 
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ing procedure, standard instructions, and norms 
which have been established for three well de- 
fined groups by means of very adequate sam- 
ples. Five letter ratings are provided: A, B, C, 
D, and E. These ratings correspond to the top 
10 per cent, the next 20 per cent, the middle 
40 per cent, the next 20 per cent, and the bot- 
tom IO per cent, respectively. Scores corre- 
sponding to these ratings would have been esti- 
mated more accurately by some method such as 
that of Keats? which provides for smoothing 
the raw frequency distribution. 

AHs has been very thoroughly prepared ac- 
cording to a certain theoretical position’ con- 
cerning the nature of abilities. Whether or not 
a particular worker agrees with this position, 
he would probably not agree with a practice 
which leads to less precision in prediction—the 
practice of including items of Part 2 with those 
of Part 1 in a single score. This could lead to 
a lowering of the efficiency of prediction. The 
prospective user would probably be better 
served by treating the two parts as separate 
tests. 

The test seems to have wide application for 
testing adults of high ability in English-speak- 
ing countries. 


[391] 
*Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, Revised 
Edition. Grades 9-12 and adults; 1943-53; abbrevi- 
ated adaptation of American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for High School Students, 
1940 Edition; 3 scores: quantitative, linguistic, total ; 
Forms A (’52), B. (53) ; manual, third edition (’52) ; 
separate answer pads must be used ; $9.80 per 20 tests; 
$2.15 per 20 answer pads; 756 per specimen set; post- 
age extra; 20(25) minutes; Thelma Gwinn Thurstone 
and L. L. Thurstone; Science Research Associates. * 


Josuua A. Fisuman, Director of Research, 
College Entrance Examination Board, Inc., 
New York, New York. 

This is a 1952 revision of the 1943 instru- 
ment reviewed in The Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook. The 1952 revision, like the 
1943 edition, is virtually self-administering, ex- 
cept for an 11-item practice section and a few 
clarifying instructions. The test now has 126 
items, or an increase of 28 over the 1943 ver- 
sion. As in the 1943 edition the items are ar- 
ranged in spiral order and in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. The item types, as before, are 
word definitions, same-opposite, arithmetic, and 
number series completion. The test yields an 


of Objective Test Scores. 


1 Keats, J. A. A Statistical Theor: 
‘ouncil for Educational Re- 


Melbourne, Australia: Australian 
search, 1951. Pp. viii, 48. 


L(inguistic) score, derived from the first two 
item types, a Quantitative) score, derived 
from the second two item types, and a total 
score. 

The examiner's manual now’ presents per- 
centile rank norms for a variety of occupational 
groups as well as for high school students. The 
high school norms reported are for the same 
3,820 pupils in nine high schools that served in 
norming the 1943 edition. The number of cases 
in each of the four high school years is not 
reported although separate norms are given for 
each year. In some instances the norming popu- 
lations seem to be either insufficient in size or 
restricted in location; in others, desirable in- 
formation concerning the populations is not 
reported. In addition, the norms for all but 
business executives and stockmen-and-clerical 
workers are reported only up to the goth per- 
centile. This seems to be due to the fact that 
the new 126-item edition was administered only 
to these two groups. For the other groups, 
norms developed from administrations of the 
1943 edition are presented and the claim is ad- 
vanced that they may be used as good estimates 
of the eventual norms for the revised test. In- 
asmuch as the revised forms contain 28 items 
more than the earlier edition, the publishers ad- 
mit that this will cause a difference in the “upper 
end of the scale.” For this reason, all percentile 
tables based on results from the earlier edition 
are reported up to the goth percentile only. 
More complete norms based on the revised test 
were promised when the 1952 version first ap- 
peared. If these have been compiled, they have 
not yet been released. All in all, the norms 
produce a makeshift impression. 

The reliability and validity data presented 
are also far from the highest professional stand- 
ards. Reliability coefficients are given for the 
1943 version only. Although correlations be- 
tween the 1943 and 1952 versions are reported, 
as well as correlations between the 1943 ver- 
sion and the college form of the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination (a surprisingly low .68), 
no reliability findings or estimates for the 1952 
version proper are given. In view of the fact 
that the latter is more than 25 per cent longer 
than the former, it is probable that its relia- 
bility is as great as or slightly greater than that 
reported for the former, namely, .95 for split- 
halves corrected by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula. On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether this is the proper method for estimat- 
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ing reliability for such a highly speeded test. 
The validity findings are reported in a manner 
which makes it unclear whether they pertain to 
the 1943 or the 1952 version. The studies are 
largely based upon “t-tests” for the significance 
of the differences between mean TMA scores 
of groups (pertinent to the norm populations) 
that have been rated “good” or “poor” on “gen- 
eral effectiveness,” “cooperation,” and “sales 
mindedness.” The differences reported are sig- 
nificant at the .o5 level or better. “Accuracy,” 
“ability to work under pressure,” and “coopera- 
tion” ratings are related to TMA scores via 
biserial correlations, and the average of 8- 
months' sales for managers of small retail 
stores is related to TMA scores via the Pearson 
product moment correlation. With the excep- 
tion of the biserial between "cooperation" and 
TMA (for 27 clerical workers), the other cor- 
relations are significantly greater than zero at 
the .or level. On the other hand, the TMA 
failed to discriminate between "good" and 
"poor" retail store employees on “sales ability” 
and only the Q score did so on ratings for 
"customer service." A number of these validity 
studies are based on a very small sample (n’s 
of 17, 19, 22, 23, and 27 are the lowest that 
are reported while the highest are 232, 173, and 
169) and, in the absence of any data on the 
test's standard error of measurement, it is dif- 
ficult to venture any opinion concerning the 
practical significance of the differences between 
means that prove to be statistically significant. 
The publishers summarize the section on the 
validity studies described above with the state- 
ment "It appears that the Thurstone Test of 
Mental. Alertness has validity in predicting on- 
the-job success in positions which require flex- 
ibility, versatility, and resources for solving 
problems. Where such performance expecta- 
tions do not exist, the TMA does not prove to 
be discriminating.” The reviewer feels that 
none of the criterion ratings employed are 
clearly indicative of on-the-job flexibility, versa- 
tility, and resources for solving problems but 
that they are all rather easily seen as related to 
conformity with the expectations of the rater. 
The publishers seem to have concluded that the 
TMA is a test of mental alertness because it is 
named such. They then consider any variable 
significantly related to test performance as being 
a result of (or an aspect of) some type of 
mental alertness. Thus they claim that “the dif- 
ference...between a cooperative and a non-co- 


operative employee is to a major degree a dif- 
ference in adaptiveness and versatility,” or that 
“sales ability [for managers of small retail 
stores] is highly related to mental flexibility 
and versatility as measured by the Thurstone 
Test of Mental Alertness.” The trouble with all 
of this is not only that the distinctions between 
cognitive and noncognitive aspects of flexibil- 
ity, adaptiveness, versatility, etc., are lost, but 
that the direct relevance of the TMA to even 
the cognitive aspects of these characteristics is 
never seriously probed. Finally, no evidence is 
presented concerning the validity of the TMA 
in any educational setting. For educational 
guidance purposes there certainly seems to be 
no reason to prefer the TMA to either the 60- 
minute ACE Psychological Examination for 
High School Students, the 75-minute C. oopera- 
tive School and College Ability Tests, or the 
45-minute SRA Test of Educational Ability. 

To summarize, the principal advantages of 
this test remain, as in 1943, its brevity, ease of 
administration, ease of scoring, and compact- 
ness. Its greatest shortcoming is in the area of 
the meaning of its scores. Both the norms and 
the validity data are inadequate and the con- 
ceptual rationale for the test is unclear. The 
publishers claim that the TMA was “designed 
to measure an individual's capacity for acquir- 
ing new knowledge and skills.” This claim is 
modest enough but the evidence advanced in 
support of its realization is unnecessarily 
oblique. It is certainly unacceptable to rest one's 
claim that this is a test of mental alertness on 
the observation that "like electricity, ‘mental 
alertness’ is easier to measure than to define or 
explain.” The publishers venture the definition 
that “mental alertness” refers to “the kind of 
thinking flexibility and versatility an individual 
possesses that makes it possible for him to 
adjust to new situations.” Although they are 
free to define this construct as they see fit, they 
have not demonstrated that the test is clearly 
related to the construct, however it may be de- 
fined. 


For reviews by Anne Anastasi and Emily T. 
Burr of an earlier edition, see 3:265. 


[392] 
*The Tomlinson Junior School Test. Ages 7-12.0; 
1953; 1 form; no data on reliability and validity; test 
booklets not required since the test is orally presented 
using black board examples; 2s. per 25 answer sheets ; 
Is. 6d. per manual; postage extra; [80-90] minutes ; 
T. P. Tomlinson; University of London Press Ltd. * 
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Jonn C. Dantis, Lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, Nottingham, England. 

This test has been designed primarily for 
classifying “the children of the 7-8 years age- 
group on their transfer to the junior school.” 
It is a test for “streaming” children in the 
junior school, though it can, apparently, also be 
used at the 11-12 years age level for stream- 
ing in the secondary modern school. 

Its special attraction is its cheapness, a qual- 
ity stemming from the fact that the testee “ex- 
pends” only one quarto size answer sheet for 
writing down the answers to about 120 ques- 
tions. Each test question is read orally by the 
tester to the children, though before the testing 
session the teacher has to prepare five fairly 
substantial sets of “blackboard material.” The 
test is given in two sections. In form, Section 2 
is a replication of Section 1. Each section con- 
tains eight subtests with the following titles: 
Obeying Instructions, Definitions, Number Se- 
ries, Opposites, Reasoning, Classification, Se- 
lection, and Analogies. When the reviewer gave 
the test to about 40 ten-year-olds, the total test- 
ing time added up to 2 hours 2 minutes—a 
formidable period for tester and tested. All the 
test items consist of questions of the classical 
intelligence test type, but they have been so 
carefully selected from the point of view of 
item consistency that the reviewer found no 
quarrel with the interpretation of any items. 
This is a record for this type of test. 

The scores are converted directly into what 
the manual calls “IQ’s.” In the conversion 
table, IO's are given only for scores at 10-point 
intervals, which makes it necessary to interpo- 
late for practically every child's score. This 
makes this part of the testing unnecessarily 
cumbersome. Indeed, it is not made clear 
whether these “IQ’s” once obtained are IQ’s in 
the strict sense or standardized scores. No 
standard deviation for an unselected population 
is given. 

No doubt this test will give reliable scores if 
properly administered, but the validity of tests 
given in this way is open to some doubt. 


[393] 

*Verbal and Non-Verbal Test 1. Ages 12 to 13-11; 
1951-53; 1 form ['51] ; either 54-item Practice Test 1 
['51] or 22-item Practice Test TA should precede ad- 
ministration of test by 1 week; no data on validity ; 
8s. 6d. per 12 tests; od. per single copy; 5s. per 12 
copies of Practice Test 1; 6d. per single copy; 2s. 6 

per 12 copies of Practice Test 1A ; 3d. per single copy; 
2s. 6d. per manual ['51] ; postage extra; practice test: 
[10-15] minutes; test: 40(45) minutes; published for 


National Foundation for Educational Research in Eng- 
od and Wales; Newnes Educational Publishing Co. 
t 


T. R. Mites, Lecturer in Psychology, Univer- 
sity College, Bangor, Wales. 

Although the manual gives detailed instruc- 
tions for the administration and marking of 
this test, the crucial issues on the theoretical 
side receive no discussion at all. This seems to 
the reviewer a serious omission. By implica- 
tion, the authors clearly want us to regard this 
test as a test of intelligence (whatever that 
means), but we are left completely in the dark 
as to what theoretical basis, if any, they had in 
mind in constructing it. Do they believe, for in- 
stance, that Spearman's application of factorial 
analysis to the study of intelligence constitutes 
a major scientific discovery? The existence of 
g or other factors is neither an agreed truth 
which can be taken for granted, nor an agreed 
blind alley comparable to, say, phlogiston; but 
one looks in vain in the manual for either an 
expression of acceptance or an unambiguous 
disclaimer. In the absence of any universally 
accepted theoretical basis for the study of in- 
telligence, users of this test would be wise, in 
the reviewer's opinion, to treat the results as a 
general guide rather than as an accurate meas- 
ure of some identifiable character trait. Those 
who are not statistically minded should also 
remember that, although the test is said to have 
a Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient of 
.98, this figure relates to the consistency of item 
scores within the test. It does not and cannot 
mean—except by a verbal quibble—that the 
test is to that extent a reliable measure of intel- 
ligence. 

A further difficulty is this. It is apparently 
assumed either that the administrator, the test 
situation, and all words and. diagrams in the 
test booklet are emotionally neutral to the child, 
or else that emotional influences do not seri- 
ously affect performance on cognitive tasks. 
One continually wants to know whether the test 
was supervised by the child's regular teacher, 
whether the supervisor showed signs of worry 
at conforming strictly to the timetable, whether 
the child thought of the situation as a "special 
óccasion," whether the test contains any words 
or symbols which in a free association test 
would have produced “blockage,” and so on. 
Some brief reference to such problems should 
surely have been included; the absence of any 
such reference confirms one's general impres- 
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sion that those responsible for test construction 
have not, for the most part, taken such prob- 
lems seriously enough. 

A third general problem which this test has 
failed to solve is that of alternative methods of 
classification. In Test 1, for instance, the child 
has to delete the odd word from groups of four 
words, e.g., “milk butter cheese water.” In 
some cases, the most suitable method of clas- 
sification does not admit of serious dispute, 
but this is not invariably so. Thus in Item 6 
("eiderdown quilt blanket pillow"), the cor- 
rect answer is given as pillow, presumably since 
it does not cover us, whereas the others do ; but 
why not blanket, since it is the only one that 
is not padded? In Item 9 (“rosy red crimson 
scarlet"), the correct answer is given as rosy 
(the only adjective derived directly from a 
noun?), but why not red (the genus word), 
as opposed to the others which are species of 
red? It is hard to see, in general, by what right 
anyone can claim that his particular method of 
classification is the only correct one. 

Apart from these three general difficulties, 
the reviewer's only other adverse criticisms are 
minor ones. The complete test is perhaps on the 
long side, with the result that there is too much 
of a premium on speed. Knowledge that the 
game commonly known as "tennis" should 
strictly be called “lawn tennis" (Test 5, Item 
9) seems to the reviewer an unfair require- 
ment, and he should certainly question the as- 
sumption that the word "quilt" (Test 1, Item 6) 
is universally known. There is a misprint on 
page 1 ("If your pencil points breaks"), and 
when the child is told on page 2 and elsewhere 
to underline “the words that are ‘different, ” 
the use of inverted commas around "different" 
seems to the reviewer incorrect. Dark type or 
italies would provide the requisite emphasis. 
` On the credit side, mention should be made 
in particular of the fact that the instruction 
manual for this test (and for others in the same 
series) is addressed primarily to the teacher, 
who must therefore share the responsibility for 
assessing the results. Tt is very desirable, in my 
opinion, that the psychologist should take 
the teacher into his confidence in this way ; the 
more the psychologist can be looked upon as 
a consultant rather than as a suspect authority 
figure, the better for everyone. 

Other commendable features in this test are 
(a) that the problem of practice and coaching 
is squarely faced, and (b) that the somewhat 


unsatisfactory concept of “mental age” is no 
longer used in the scoring. As regards (a), two 
preliminary practice tests are available which 
are to be given a week or so beforehand. The 
teacher is required to go through all the dif- 
ferent kinds of items with the class so that the 
general principles in each type of test are un- 
derstood and the need for speed is appreciated. 
As for (5), the familiar procedure is adopted 
of converting the raw scores, with an allow- 
ance for age, into standard scores with mean 
100 and standard deviation 15. A child’s score 
is thus primarily an indication of his position 
in relation to other children of the same age. 

This review has concentrated mainly on what 
the reviewer takes to be the defects of this test, 
but it would be unfair to conclude without pay- 
ing tribute to the painstaking work which has 
clearly gone into its construction. The review- 
er’s main worry is a general one. Although he 
does not dispute the value of individual intel- 
ligence tests, such as those of Terman and 
Wechsler, as a standardised form of interview, 
he has some doubts as to whether, in view of 
the difficulties already mentioned, large scale 
multiplication of group intelligence tests justi- 
fies the amount of labour involved. There are 
so many profitable paths which psychological 
research can follow that one has to be all the 
more careful in trying to avoid the blind alleys. 


[394] 

X*Verbal Capacity Sampler. Male adults; 1950-52; 
Form AH ('sr); mimeographed manual (’52); 10¢ 
per test; 25¢ per scoring stencil; 25¢ per manual; 
35¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 5(10) minutes; 
Byron B. Harless and Gerald P. Bodily (test) ; Ger- 
ae B Bodily (manual) ; Byron Harless & Associates, 
nc. 


[395] 
*Verbal Intelligence Test. Grades 12-16 and ap- 
plicants for executive positions; 1048-51; formerly 
called Verbal Intelligence Test for Business Execu- 
tives; 1 form (’50, identical with test copyrighted in 
1948) ; manual (’49); supplement (’51); no data on 
reliability; $2.50 per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; 
cash orders postpaid; 20(25) minutes; William J. 
Morgan and Antonia Morgan; Aptitude Associates. * 


Jonn P. Forzv, Jr., President, J. P. Foley and 
Company, Inc., New York, New York. 

This test is printed in blue ink on the inside 
spread of a folded booklet, the front of the 
booklet providing space for identifying per- 
sonal data and the back of the booklet contain- 
ing the instructions as well as a sample exer- 
cise. In each of five sets of items, two columns 
of words are given. Column A consists of 10 
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words, Column B of 12 words. For each of the 
10 words in Column A the subject is to select 
the word in Column B which is either most 
nearly similar or most nearly opposite in mean- 
ing. The number of the chosen word is then 
placed in the appropriately numbered answer 
space, The total possible score is thus 50. 

The scoring sheet provided to the test user 
consists of a regular test booklet with correct 
answers overprinted in red. Instructions and 
norms are provided in a 2-page lithoprinted 
sheet carrying a 1949 copyright and in a 3-page 
lithoprinted supplement carrying a 1951 copy- 
right. The 1949 sheet presents decile norms on 
259 business executives, ranging in age from 
23 to 48 years, with a median age of 36. Annual 
salaries within the group ranged from $4,500 
to $12,000, with a median of $7,400. The group 
is said to constitute a “representative sample” 
and to have been "selected from a wide variety 
of business and industrial concerns." In the 
1951 instructions and norms, two normative 
tables are supplied, one giving percentile equiv- 
alents of the scores made by a “random sample” 
of 312 high school graduates, aged 20 to 49, 
and the other the percentile equivalents of 
scores made by a "random sample" of 575 col- 
lege graduates, ranging in age from 20 to 49. 

No reliability data whatever are reported. 
Data relating to validity are inadequate. The 
following evidences of validity are claimed or 
reported: (a) Significantly higher scores are 
obtained by college graduates than by high 
school graduates. (b) Correlations with the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for 
334 unspecified cases ranged from .67 to .84 in 
four studies, although no information is pro- 
vided on the range of ability or on other group 
characteristics that might affect these correla- 
tions. (c) A correlation of :83 with the V score 
on the Thorndike CAVD is reported for 43 
unspecified cases. (d) Executives earning 
higher salaries are said to obtain higher test 
scores, although no supporting data are cited. 
There are no references given to published re- 
ports of any of these studies. 

From the 1949 sheet of instructions and 
norms one learns that the Verbal Intelligence 
Test is designed for business executives. It 
would seem that most of the validation proce- 
dures utilized are not particularly relevant to 
industrial criteria. In the 1951 “manual,” the 
test is described as “a test of mental ability for 
adults." This is misleading in the sense that 


only verbal ability of a limited nature is tested. 
The elementary nature of the instructions for 
administration and scoring suggests that the 
test is designed for use by psychologically un- 
trained and unsophisticated persons. It is thus 
all the more liable to misuse and misinterpreta- 
tion. The authors deserve credit, however, for 
calling attention to the fact that, in the selection 
of applicants for executive responsibilities, 
"many factors must be considered such as work 
attitudes, interests, vocational history, special- 
ized training and education as well as the re- 
sults of aptitude tests." It is also true, of 
course, that such factors must be considered in 
the selection of clerks, typists, administrative 
assistants, and all other types of personnel, 

On the whole, the data relating to norms, re- 
liability, and validity are clearly inadequate in 
the case of this test. Use of the instrument 
should be predicated upon local investigation of 
its validity and reliability, as well as upon the 
collection of local norms. It would be difficult, 
however, to justify the use of this test when 
other instruments, such as certain forms of the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, are already avail- 
able for rapid screening purposes. 


For a review by William B. Schrader, see 

4:329. 
[396] 

*Verbal Test (Adv.) 1, 2, and 3. Ages 12 to 13-11; 
1954-58; forms 1 ['s4], 2 ['57], 3 [58]; no data on 
validity; distribution restricted to directors of educa- 
tion; 8s. 3d. per 12 tests; od. per single copy; 1s. 6d. 
per 12 practice tests; 2d. per single copy; Is. 7d. per 
manual; postage extra; practice test: 10(15) minutes; 
D. A. Pidgeon; published for National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and Wales (a); 
Newnes Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 
4) VERBAL TEST (ADV.) I. 1954-55; practice test ['54] ; 
manual ('55); 50(60) minutes. 
b) VERBAL TEST (ADV.) 2. 1957; practice test ['57]; 
manual (57) ; 45(55) minutes. 
C) VERBAL TEST (ADV.) 3. 1958; practice test [58] ; 
manual ('58); 45(55) minutes. 


[397] 
*Verbal Tests 1-2, 4-8. Ages 10-11; 1951-58; 7 
forms; no data on reliability for form 4; no data on 
validity; distribution restricted to directors of educa- 
tion; 6s. 6d. per 12 tests; 7d. per single copy; ts. 3d. 
per I2 practice tests (dates same as for tests except 
7B) ; 2d. per single copy; rs. 7d. per manual; postage 
extra; form 1: 50(75) minutes; forms 2, 4-7: 45(65) 
minutes; I. Macfarlane Smith (a-d) and M. A. 
Brimer (e); published for National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and Wales; Newnes 
Educational Publishing Co. * 
a) VERBAL TEST I. 1951-53; form 1 ['51]; manual 
b) VERBAL TEST 2. 1952-53; form 2 ['52]; manual 
[53] ; no norms for ages 11-7 to 11-11. 
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C) VERBAL TEST 4. 1953; form 4 [53]; manual ['53] ; 
norms [54]. T 
d) VERBAL TEST 5. 1954-55; form 5 [54]; manual 
(55) ; no norms for ages 11-6 to 11-11. k 
€) VERBAL TEST 6. 1955-57; form 6 ['55] ; manual (’57). 
f) VERBAL TEST 7. 1957-58; forms 7A ['57], 7B Us7]: 
practice test [58] for form 7B; manual (7A, '57; 7B, 
"sp. í 
g) VERBAL TEST 8. 1957-58; forms 8A ['57], 8B ['58] ; 
manual (8A, '58; 8B, '58). 

[398] 
Vocabulary Tests. Ages 10-15; 1931-35; 1 form 
[31]; 5 tests; manual ('35, same as manual copy- 
righted in 1931) ; no data on reliability ; 4s. 6d. per 25 
copies of any one test; 3d. per single copy; 2s. per 
manual; postage extra; 50(60) minutes per test 1 day 
apart; Frank Watts; University of London Press 
Ltd: * 
a) VOCABULARY TEST NO. I, 100 COMMON NAMES. 
b) VOCABULARY TEST NO, 2, 100 COMMON CLASS NAMES. 
c) VOCABULARY TEST NO. 3, 100 COMMON VERBS. 
d) VOCABULARY TEST NO. 4, I00 COMMON ADJECTIVES 
(LIST A). 
€) VOCABULARY TEST NO. 5, 100 COMMON ADJECTIVES 
(LIST B). 


Joun Nisser, Lecturer in Education, Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The items in the first three of this series of 
100-item tests are open questions ; those in the 
last two are a type of multiple choice item. 
Norms are in the form of average scores (both 
sexes together) at each age from ro through 
15. The standardisation groups, which are not 
precisely described, vary in number from 2,857 
for Test 1 to 1,898 for Test 3. No data on 
construction are given. Instructions are very 
brief, and the key gives few alternatives for 
answers to the open-ended questions. The tests 
are difficult, the average score, except on Test 
I, reaching the 50 per cent correct mark only 
at about age 15. 

The author suggests that the tests “will pro- 
vide measures of intelligence similar to those 
obtained by the ordinary type of intelligence 
tests,” and he himself has used them in his 
basic research on the relation of vocabulary to 
general mental growth in adolescence. How- 
ever, the tests seem unsuited for use as meas- 
ures of general ability or even as measures of 
vocabulary for several reasons—their length, 
the inadequacy of instructions for administra- 
tion and scoring, and the vagueness of data on 
construction and standardisation. Also, a num- 
ber of the items are surprisingly dated. For 
example, Item 59 in Test 2: Common Class 
Names, asks “What do we call carbolic powder, 
Condy's fluid and chloride of lime?" 

1 Warts, A. F. The Language and Mental Development. of 


Children, London: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1944. Pp. 
354. 


The tests would require revision of certain 
out of date terminology and new item analysis 
and standardisation before they could be ac- 
cepted as a useful vocabulary assessment at a 
fairly advanced level. They could be used more 
appropriately as teaching aids to help focus 
pupils' attention on the finer point of verbal ex- 
pression, rather than as tests. 


[399] 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test. Grades 8- 
16 and adults; 1946-51; 3 scores: verbal, nume al, 
total; Forms A (746), B (47) ; revised manual ( 51); 
$1.70 per 25 tests; 35é per specimen set; postpaid ; 
28(35) minutes; Alexander G. Wesman; Psychologi- 
cal Corporation. * 
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[400] 
Wonderlic Personnel Test. Adults; 1939-45; 
Forms D and F are adaptations, for business and in- 
dustrial use, of Otis Self-Administering Tests of Men- 
tal Ability, Higher Form; Forms A (42), B (42), 
D ['39], F ['39] ; manual (45) ; $8 per 100 tests and 
manual; 50¢ per manual; postage extra; 12(20) min- 
uei E. F. Wonderlic; Wonderlic Personnel Test 
o. 
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Netson G. Hanawatt, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Douglass College, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The manual states that this is “a clinical and 
research instrument designed to assess memory, 
perception and visuomotor functions.” This 
statement is somewhat misleading since the test 
is one of memory for designs, not of memory 
in general. Memory in general becomes more 
and more difficult to assess by any single 
method or material after the age of 6 years as 
witnessed by the decreasing intercorrelations of 
memory tests with increasing age up to the 
adult level. Also, it is difficult to see how this 
is a perceptual test, since there is no mechanism 
to separate memory and perception unless Ad- 
ministration C, which does not measure mem- 
ory at all, is also given. There is a good possi- 
bility that this test (as well as other memory 
for designs tests) could be improved by using 
Administration C (copying the design) as the 
learning method and taking the measurement 
of error of memory from the copies rather than 
from the stimulus figures. This method would 
give a much better measure of what the subject 
saw (perception) as distinguished from what 
he remembered, and would assist greatly in 
separating these two functions from drawing 
and motor ability. 

A number of criticisms of the first edition of 
this test, reported in The Fourth Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, have been met in the new 
edition. The test now has 10 designs in place 
of 7. Better standardization for a normal popu- 
lation is indicated, but not at all adequately de- 
scribed, in the manual. Unfortunately, much of 
the data one would wish to have at hand in con- 
sidering a test is not in the manual. One is re- 
ferred to the American Documentation Insti- 
tute for such things as population description, 
number of subjects, sex differences, statistical 
methods, reliability of the test, and the corre- 
lation among the three different forms of the 
test. For instance, a correlation of about .7 is 
reported between scores on the test and intel- 
ligence, but no indication is given as to the 
number or character of cases or the kind of 
“standard intelligence scales” used. 

The new error scoring system introduced in 
this edition appears to add little to the previous, 
and still used, “number correct” score. Wahler 
(8) has published an analysis of “error” scores, 
comparing normal and brain damaged cases. 
In none of the different types of error was 


there a significant difference of proportion in 
the two groups, although several types of error 
were suggestive for further study. Copying the 
designs in the learning period would help elimi- 
nate some of the problems encountered in this 
work, such as the difficulty of not knowing 
whether the subject saw the peripheral figures 
which he did not reproduce. Size differences of 
peripheral and central figures also appear to be 
a promising lead. Copying the designs in the 
learning period would help determine whether 
this was a perceptual or a memory factor, Ro- 
tational errors are still another promising lead, 
but the test as designed does not separate the 
perceptual from the memory factors. Obvi- 
ously a bizarre drawing is an important bit of 
evidence. Having the subject draw the design 
in the learning period would enable one to tell 
whether the subject saw the bizarre figure in 
the stimulus or whether it was entirely a matter 
of memory. The delayed recall test which Ben- 
ton promises for the future also would appear 
to be a good addition to the test. In short, it is 
possible that better distinction beween percep- 
tual, memory, and motor factors would help 
make a more precise distinction between nor- 
mal and brain damaged cases. 

The author admits that the validity of the 
test for diagnosing brain injury (the real pur- 
pose of the test) is not well established in this 
difficult field. His claim that, if the appropriate 
cutoff is used, the test will pick out 40 to 50 
per cent of the brain damaged cases and include 
only about 4 per cent of normals, is about the 
same as that made for other memory for design 
tests. This reviewer tried the test on a small 
sample of 22 delinquent youths at the New 
Jersey Diagnostic Center. The 9 female and 13 
male subjects ranged in age from 8 to 18 years, 
with a median age of 12.5. Wechsler-Bellevue 
1Q’s ranged from 72 to 124, with a median of 
95.5. Only the new error scoring was used. 
When scores were equated for age and intel- 
ligence according to the tables in the manual, 
only one subject did better than expected, 6 
were within normal expectation, 2 were ques- 
tionable, 3 were suggestive of brain damage, 
and 1o gave strong indication of brain damage. 
There were no obviously bizarre responses. 
One might conclude from the distribution of 
Scores alone that the sample was drawn from 
a brain damaged population. In fact, the distri- 
bution was almost identical with that for Ben- 
ton's sample of roo brain injured patients, of 
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whom 43 per cent were reported to have scored 
borderline or normal and 57 per cent defective. 
In the reviewer's sample 41 per cent were bor- 
derline or normal and s9 per cent defective. 
Although the correlations were positive, he 
found no significant correlations of "good 
memory" with either IQ or reading test score. 
The scoring instructions were found to be ade- 
quate and clear. 

It is quite possible that the above sample of 
delinquents had a higher percentage of brain 
damage than the normal population, but it was 
a sample of the usual type of delinquents whose 
Wechsler-Bellevue scores were available, and 
not a sample of neurological cases. Most of the 
subjects were below their expected reading 
level. The above study is not a criticism of 
Benton's test in particular, but rather a criti- 
cism of all tests of memory for design as being 
specifically related to brain damage. There is 
no indication at present that any of the psy- 
chological tests for brain damage can separate 
out the neurological factors from the general 
environmental-developmental factors in test 
performance for most subjects (7). Certain 
striking cases keep hope alive and this is as it 
should be. 

The revised edition of the Benton Visual Re- 
tention Test is an improvement over the first 
edition, but it is still in an experimental stage. 
It is probably as good as any of the three or 
four tests of this type which are currently 
being used to diagnose brain damage. 


For reviews by Ivan Norman Mensh, Joseph 
Newman, and William Schofield of the original 
edition, see 4:360; see 3:297 (1 excerpt). 
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*Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. Mental ages 
3-12; 1954; 2 scores: MA, IQ; individual; 1 form; 
$34 per examiner's kit including. 100 record blanks; 
$1.10 per 100 record blanks; $4.75 per carrying case; 
postage extra; (15-30) minutes; Bessie B. Burgemeis- 
ter, Lucille Hollander Blum, and Irving Lorge; World 
Book Co. * 


REFERENCES 

1. SrRorHEm, C. R. "Evaluating the Intelligence of Chil- 
dren Handicapped by Cerebral Palsy.” Crippled Child 23:82-3 
45- 2 
2. MILLER, ELSA, AND Rosenretp, G. B. "The Psychological 
Evaluation of Children With Cerebral Palsy and Its Implica- 
tion in Treatment.” J Pediatrics 41:613—21 's2. 

3. Mitr, CvmiL R., AND Turner, CHarLes J. "The Meas- 
urement of Primary Mental Abilities by the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale." Abstract. J Consult Psychol 19:472 D ‘55. * 

4. ROSENBLUM, JEROME. The Intellectual Evaluation of the 
Cerebral Palsied With the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, 
Master’s thesis, University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.), 1955. E e ý 

5. BARRATT, Ernest S. “The Relationship of the Progressive 
Matrices (1938) and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale to 
He ien J Consult Psychol 20:294-6 Ag '56. * (PA 31: 
7893. 


6. CANTER, ARTHUR. “The Use of the Columbia Mental Ma- 
turity Scale With Cerebral Palsied Children.” Am J Mental 
Def 60:843-51 Ap '56. * (PA 31:5019) 

7. GusLorr, Ricmamp F. Comparability of Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale Quotients. Master's thesis, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University (Normal, Ill.), 1956. 

8. Jounson, G. Orvirte; Neery, James H.; AND ALLING, 
Rocer L. “A Comparison of the 1937 Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet (Form L) and the Columbia Scale of Mental Maturity." 
Excep Child 22:155-7-+ Ja '56. * (PA 31:3562) 

9. Lantz, Beatrice, anD Wo tr, RurH. "The Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale and_ the Stanford-Binet Test with 
Cerebral Palsied Children.” Calif J Ed Res 7:183-5 S 's6. * 
(PA 31:6521) 

10. Tavrtog, Epwarp A. “The Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale as a Screening Test for Special Classes.” Abstract. Calif 
J Ed Res 7:131 My '56. * 

11. May, W. THeopore, AND Perry, Haroun W, “The Re- 
lationship Between the Stanford-Binet (Form L) Vocabulary 
and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale in a Group of Men- 
tally Retarded Children." Am J Mental Def 62:330-3 S 57. 

12. SHONTZ, FRANKLIN C. “Evaluation, of Intellectual Po- 
tential in Hemiplegic Individuals." J Clin Psychol 13:267-9 


13. Cooper, James G. “Predicting School Achievement for 
Bilingual Pupils.” J Ed Psychol 49:31-6 F ’58, * 
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*Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude. Ages 3 and 
over; 1035-55; 20 scores: pictorial absurdities, verbal 
absurdities, pictorial opposites, verbal opposites, motor 
speed and precision, auditory attention span (for un- 
related words, for related syllables), oral commissions, 
social adjustment A, visual attention span (for objects, 
for letters), orientation, free association, memory for 
designs, number ability, social adjustment B, broken 
pictures, oral directions, likenesses and differences, 
total; individual; 1 form ('35) ; manual (’35) ; revised. 
record booklet (’39) ; supplementary norms (’55) ; no 
data on reliability for part scores except for auditory 
attention span for unrelated words ; $6.50 per set of test 
materials; $3.60 per 25 record booklets; postpaid; 
(60-95) minutes; Harry J. Baker and Bernice Leland; 
Public School Publishing Co. * 


For a review by F. L. Wells, see 3:275; for 
reviews by Anne Anastasi and Henry Feinberg 
of an carlier edition, see 38:1058 (T excerpt). 
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*The Griffiths Mental Development Scale for 
Testing Babies From Birth to Two Years. 1951- 
55; individual; 6 scores: locomotor, personal-social, 
hearing and speech, eye and hand, performance, total; 
1 form ('54); revised record booklet (’55) ; tentative 
norms; test materials sold only to persons taking au- 
thor’s lecture course; 495s. fee for course and set of 
test materials; 20s. per manual ('54, see 2 below), 
postage extra; (20-40) minutes; Ruth Griffiths; the 
Author, Child Development Research Centre, 47 Hol- 
lycroft Ave., London, N.W. 3, England. * 
REFERENCES 

1. Grirritus, R, “A New AERE to the Assessment of 
General Mental Development in Infancy,” pp. 68-70. Abstract. 
In Proceedings and Papers of the Twelfth International. Con- 
gress of Psychology Held at the University of Edinburgh, July 
23rd to 29th, 1948. Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver and Boyd 
Ltd., 1950. Pp. xxviii, 152. * 

2. GuizriTHS, RuTH. The Abilities of Babies: A Study in 
Mental Measurement. London: University of London Press 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. x, 229. * (PA 29:76) 

3. Grirritus, RuTH. "Testing the Very Young.” Abstract. 
B Brit Psychol Soc (29) :40-1 My 's6. * 


Nancy Baytey, Chief, Section on Child De- 
velopment, Laboratory of Psychology, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
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United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland. 

This is a carefully considered, well worked 
out British scale in which the author has made 
use of other infant scales (mostly from the 
United States) as a basis for her first selections 
of items and their age placements. After the 
preliminary selections and fairly extensive pre- 
testing and observation of infants, she grouped 
the tests into five scales: locomotor, personal- 
social, hearing and speech, eye and hand, and 
performance. Items were arranged in the order 
of increasing difficulty and selected in such a 
way that there are three for each week during 
the first year and two for each week during the 
second year. They are equally distributed into 
the five categories, with 31 items in each for 
the first year and 21 in each for the second. The 
scale thus contains a total of 260 items, 52 for 
each scale category. 

In the final standardization sample, 571 in- 
fants were selected to give an occupational dis- 
tribution of fathers similar to that used by 
Goodenough. The number of cases at each 
month ranged from 16 to 31. Sixty babies were 
given a second test after an average interval of 
30 weeks (range, 7 to 70 weeks). By counting 
each item in the first year as one third of a 
week and in the second year as one half of a 
week, Griffiths obtains a cumulative point score 
that is a mental age, and from this computes a 
ratio IO or "GO" (general intelligence quo- 
tient). Because the standard deviations of these 
GQ’s were so large during the first eight 
months, an adjustment was applied for these 
ages by adding 8 weeks to both the MA and 
CA before computing the IO. By this proce- 
dure, the SD's of the GO's at all ages are ap- 
proximately 12 points, and the average SD for 
the total sample is 12.1 points. By an appropri- 
ate pro-rating of mental age units to items 
within each of the five categories, quotients for 
them may be derived in the same way. With an 
SD of just 12 points, the range of quotients is 
rather restricted: for the total population of 
571 infants Griffiths found the scores to range 
“between a little over 60 and a little below 140.” 
As a test of validity, the author gives the cor- 
relation between first and second test of 60 
cases, which is .87. For this r there is no con- 
trol either of the ages of the subjects or the 
time interval between tests. 

In addition to detailed directions for giving 
and scoring the tests and some excellent recom- 


mendations about the general procedures, there 
are chapters concerned with interpretation of 
the test results, including “Profile Studies of 
Normal Infants,” and “Differential Diagnosis 
of Mental Handicap in Special Cases." Al- 
though the author several times cautions against 
accepting as final, scores for a single test on the 
young infants, she is optimistic about the 
scores' general usefulness both in predicting 
later levels of intelligence and in the diag- 
nostic use of the five category profiles. She 
does say, however, that more studies need to 
be made to test both general prediction and 
the reliability and validity of the profiles. She 
makes use of individual cases to illustrate 
points. Where changes occur on repeat tests, 
they are usually attributed to intervening ther- 
apy or other specific conditions. In fact, the 
predictive usefulness of both the general quo- 
tient and the category quotients cannot be 
known until more systematic studies have been 
made on test-retest comparisons. 

The scale impresses the reviewer as a very 
good, well worked out test of the developmen- 
tal status of English children. The number of 
cases studied at any one age seems small, but 
care is evident in the preliminary trials and 
means by which items were selected; and this 
has resulted in a clear stable progression of 
scores with age. The test should not be applied 
to children in other countries, however, without 
some necessary adaptations. Both test materials 
and the language and idiomatic phrasing of the 
test procedures are in many instances peculiarly 
English. Although there is no statement to this 
effect in the text of the book, those who have 
tried to buy the testing materials have been told 
that Dr. Griffiths will sell them only to persons 
who have been trained by her in their use. 


[405] 
"Intelligence Tests for Children. Ages 1.5-15; 
1945-58; formerly called Intelligence Tests for Young 
Children; individual; 1 form (^53) ; no data on relia- 
bility ; 8s. 6d. per manual (see 5 below) ; postage extra ; 
7s. 6d. per set of test materials; (30-45) minutes; 
C. W. Valentine; Methuen & Co. Ltd. * 


REFERENCES 


XE 4:343. 
4. VALENTINE, C. W. Intelligence Tests for Children, Fifth 
Edition. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953. Pp. xiii, 84. * 
dà „VALENTINE, C. W. Intelligence Tests for Children, Sixth 
Edition. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1958. Pp. xiii, 87. * 


ELIZABETH D. Fraser, Lecturer in Psychol- 


ogy, University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 


Although elaborate and expensive apparatus 
does not necessarily add to the value of a test, 
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it does have one advantage, especially in the 
case of individual tests of intelligence: it tends 
to keep the test in the hands of people who 
are competent to administer it and to interpret 
the results correctly and with due caution. In 
this test, Valentine dispenses with all but the 
very minimum of apparatus and recommends 
the test for teachers and even for "the intelli- 
gent parent who knows nothing of intelligence 
tests." This could be unwise even if the con- 
tent of the test were new. But Valentine has 
constructed the test largely from items appear- 
ing in other tests, some of which, e.g., the Ter- 
man-Merrill revision of the Binet Scale, are in 
constant use by psychologists. The widespread 
application of the Valentine test in the hands 
of untrained people might well invalidate the 
later work of more competent testers. 

The test claims to cater to children from 114 
to 15 years of age. It follows the pattern of the 
Stanford-Binet in that it has a set of tasks 
(varying in number from 6 to 10) to be per- 
formed at each age level. Instructions are given 
concerning the administration of the tests, the 
scoring of items, and the calculation of IQ. 

On the question of standardisation, however, 
very little information is given. Although the 
items are derived from other tests, some of 
them well standardised and validated, these 
items were originally given in a different con- 
text. Moreover, Valentine has altered the pres- 
entation and the scoring of many of them be- 
fore incorporating them in his test. Ideally, 
each item and certainly each test as a whole 
should have been tried out on a large repre- 
sentative sample of children. In fact, the sam- 
ple was neither very large nor possibly very 
representative of British children. It consisted 
of 414 children aged between four and eight, 
who “were nearly all in unselected Infant and 
Junior Schools, almost all in or near Birming- 
ham, except for a group of about 25 who were 
in a rural area. Of the Birmingham Schools, 
one was in a poor district and provided about 
175 of the children. (Thirteen decidedly sub- 
normal children in this school were not in- 
cluded in the results.) Three schools were in 
suburban districts and provided about 65 chil- 
dren. The remainder of about 150 were in fairly 
average schools, about a score being in Nurs- 
ery Schools." No tryout of the tests for chil- 
dren up to 15 (tests introduced in the third 
edition and extended in the present edition) is 


reported by Valentine, and no reliability figures 
are quoted for the test as a whole at any age. 

To sum up, the reviewer doubts the wisdom 
of publishing tests of this kind designed for 
unskilled testers, yet using material similar to 
or identical with that found in other tests used 
routinely by trained people. Even if this objec- 
tion were disallowed, much work on standardi- 
sation would have to be done before the tests 
could be recommended. 


G. A. V. Morcan, Senior Psychologist, North 
Wales Child Guidance Clinics, Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 

This set of individual tests of ability is 
clearly a grandchild of the Binet family and 
has the advantages and defects of the original. 
Many items are in fact adapted from the Burt 
and Stanford revisions of the Binet. Never- 
theless, it must be judged not as a new revision, 
but as a compendium of tests for practical use 
by teachers. 

This scale is not likely to be acceptable to 
the educational psychologist as a substitute for 
the WISC or traditional Terman-Merrill. It 
may, however, meet a need one sometimes 
feels, in brief preliminary testing of the very 
young and dull child, for items linking the 
Gesell and Merrill-Palmer type of "develop- 
mental” assessments with the introductory 
items of a Binet scale. It seems simpler, though 
less systematic for this purpose, than the Cat- 
tell scale. 

The tests are varied and interesting in con- 
tent, with some ingenious new items. They 
sample the usual range of functions forming 
the composite “general ability” which is useful 
to the clinician despite its factorial complexity. 
Verbal bias is about as heavy as in the Terman- 
Merrill. 

The great weakness of this scale is its stand- 
ardization. Items adapted from existing Binet 
revisions have age placements agreeing with 
the originals for ages 3-6 to 9. Actual trials 
of items on children between 5 and 7 confirmed, 
on the whole, the appropriateness of placement. 
For tests for ages 1-6 to 3-0, the author cor- 
rectly remarks that he cannot feel the same con- 
fidence. Here, items from Gesell, Merrill-Pal- 
mer, and Terman-Merrill scales follow their 
original age placement, but the new scaling has 
not been empirically checked. The scale is least 
trustworthy for ages 11 to 15. In extending the 
scale upward, the author has adapted several 
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tests, Burt’s and Ballard’s verbal reasoning 
tests among them, but has reported no restand- 
ardization for these items. One cannot feel 
happy about their placement according to origi- 
nal findings since (a) the original standardiza- 
tions are about 4o years old, with no guarantee 
that they were representative even then, and 
(b) the tests have been considerably modified, 
e.g., adapted from written to oral form. 

Elsewhere, too, modifications have been made 
in items, but no evidence is given to show the 
effect on item placement or discrimination. 

Whilst sympathizing with the difficulties of 
standardizing an individual scale widely, one 
must criticize the weaknesses of the tryout sam- 
ple. Restricted to ages 5 to 8, it was drawn 
Írom a small number of schools in the single 
city of Birmingham. The standardization can- 
not be regarded as representative. 

Unfortunately, no measure of the test's reli- 
ability is quoted. It should be possible to derive 
a Kuder-Richardson estimate from the stand- 
ardization data. In the hands of an experienced 
tester, the reliability of score should be as high 
—at least between the ages of 3 and 11—as for 
the Stanford scales. 

An excellent feature of the test is the inclu- 
sion of 10 items at each age level up to 3 and 
8 at each age level from 3-6 to 8. This widens 
the sampling of items and should improve reli- 
ability. By using starred items forming 5o per 
cent of each group, one can quickly establish 
the child's approximate level before testing in 
detail. 

Predictive validity of the scale must be pre- 
sumed to be similar to that of mental age scales 
which it resembles. 

"Two points of policy adopted by the author 
appear controversial He implies that testers 
may use material (e.g., pictures) "similar" to 
that described in the manual or construct their 
own material according to brief specifications. 
This seems to leave the way open to unneces- 
sary variations in standard. Normative samples 
of correct and incorrect responses to items are 
not given on the grounds that (as in the Ter- 
man-Merrill manual) these are usually over- 
elaborate and possibly indefensible. Omitting 
scoring samples certainly simplifies instructions, 
but it may open the door to personal interpreta- 
tions by individuals, especially teachers, likely 
to vary widely in testing experience and skill. 

From the practical point of view, one would 
recommend that the test materials requiring 


manipulation be stronger (thick cardboard or 
thin plywood). The present ones are flimsy. It 
would also be more convenient if envelopes 
containing test material were assembled in a 
looseleaf booklet similar to that of the Terman- 
Merrill test. 

Valentine, with his wide knowledge of the 
psychology of early childhood, has succeeded 
in producing a simple and varied scale for in- 
dividual administration. It has marked weak- 
nesses in standardization. Nevertheless, it 
should enable the skillful teacher to make a 
broadly correct assessment of the ability of 
pupils between 5 and 10 whilst observing them 
as individuals. Thus, it covers a period when 
group tests are inappropriate or can well be 
supplemented. The Valentine tests are not ac- 
ceptable as a substitute for the educational psy- 
chologist's chief tools, but they may be a use- 
ful auxiliary for rapid "screening" of young 
children. 


See 4:344 (2 excerpts), 4:345 (4 excerpts), 
and 3:283 (2 excerpts). 
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*The Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale. Adults; 
1956-57; includes The FR-CR Test, Partington's 
Pathways Test, The Leiter Adaptation of Arthur's 
Si tencil Design Test, and The Leiter Adaptation of the 
Painted Cube Test; 3 scores: language, nonlanguage, 
total; individual; 1 form ['56]; $29 per set of test 
materials; $5 per 100 record booklets [’57]; $2 per 
manual [’56] ; postage extra; (40-60) minutes; Russell 
Graydon Leiter; C. H. Stoelting Co, * 
REFERENCE 


1. Leiter, Russert GmavpoN. “The Leiter Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale." Psychol Service Center J 3:1-52 D ’s51, * 


[407] 

XLeiter International Performance Scale: Ar- 
thur Adaptation. Ages 2-12; 1952-55; individual; 
may be administered by pantomime; 1 form [52] ; test 
materials consist of Trays 1 and 2 (ages 2-12) of the 
Leiter International Performance Scale; manual 
( 52); $130 per set of test materials, 100 record blanks, 
carrying case, and manual; $5 per 100 record blanks 
[55]; $4 per manual; postage extra; (30-60) min- 
utes; Grace Arthur; C. H. Stoelting Co. * For ref- 
erences, see 408. 


[408] 
*Leiter International Performance Scale. Ages 


2-18; 1936-52; individual; 1 form ('48); manual in 2 . 


parts: Parts 1 (48), 2 ('50, see 27 below) ; $187.50 

per set of test materials, 100 record blanks, carrying 

case, and manual; $5 per 100 record blanks ('48) ; post- 

age extra; specimen set not available; [30-60] min- 

utes; Russell Graydon Leiter; C. H. Stoelting Co. * 
REFERENCES 

1-25. See 4:349. 

26. Leiter, Russet. G. Performance Tests for Measuring 
Native Intelligence. Master's thesis, University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1929. 

27. Lerrer, RUSSELL Gmavpow. “Part II of the Manual for 
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the 1948 Revision of the Leiter International Performance 
Scale." Psychol Service Center J 2:259-343 D 'go. 

28. Arnoro, Gwen F. "A Technique for Measuring the 
Mental Ability of the Cerebral Palsied." Psychol Service Cen- 
ter J 3:171-8 S ’51. * 

29. BxNssrmo, Gerarp J., AND SLOAN, WILLIAM. “Perform- 
ance of Brain-Injured Defectives on the Arthur Adaptation of 
the Leiter." Psychol Service Center J 3:181-4 S 'si. * 

30. ARTHUR, Grace. The Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale. Washington, D.C.: Psycho- 
logical Service Center Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 73. * 

31. BEveRLY, Louise, AND Bensberc, GERARD J. “A Com- 
parison of the Leiter, the Cornell-Coxe and Stanford-Binet With 
Sorte Er Am J Mental Def 57:89-91 Jl ’52. * (PA 
27:3620. 

32. Tate, Miriam E. “The Influence of Cultural Factors on 
the Leiter International Performance Scale.” J Abn & Social 
Psychol 47:497-501 Ap 's2. * (PA 27:2763) 

33. Evans, Mitprep L. A Comparison of the Performance 
of Mentally Defective Children on the Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale and the Stanford-Binet. Master's thesis, Penn- 
sylvania State University (State College, Pa.), 1954. 

34, Burns, Peart Pratt. The Value of the Leiter Scale in 
Testing Mexican-American Children. Master's thesis, Univer- 
sity of Southern California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1955. 

35. ORGEL, ArTHUR R., AND Drecer, RaneH Mason. “A 
Comparative Study of the Arthur-Leiter and Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scales." J Genetic Psychol 86:359-65 Je 'ss. * 
(PA 30:6907) 

36. Bincu, JANE R., AND Breen, Jack W, “Predicting School 
Achievement in Young Deaf Children." Am Ann Deaf 101: 
348-52 S '56. * (PA 31:0634) 

37. GALLAGHER, JAMES J.; Benorr, E. PauL; AND Bovp, 
Hervert F. “Measures of Intelligence in Brain Damaged Chil- 
dren." J Clin cbe H 
ARL 


chol 13:372-4 O 'sz. 

40. ALPER, A. E. Comparison, of the Wechsler Intelli- 
e Scale for Children and the Arthur Adaptation of the 
International Performance Scale With Mental Defec- 
Am J Mental Def 63:312-6 S '58. * 

41, COOPER, James G Predicting School Achievement for 
Bilingual Pupils.” J Ed Psychol 49:31-6 F - 

42. SuaRP, Hener C. “A Note on the Rel! y of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale 1948 Revision." J Consult 
Psychol 22:320 Ag "58. * 


For a review by Gwen F. Arnold, see 4:349 
(1 excerpt); for a related review, see 40:B989. 
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*Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude. Ages 4-10; 
1041-55; standardized for both hearing and deaí chil- 
dren; individual; 1 form (’41) ; revised manual ('55) ; 
record blank ['41] with norms for deaf children, rec- 
ord blank [55] with norms for hearing children; $52 
per set of test materials including an aluminum carry- 
ing case, postage extra; (50-60) minutes; Marshall 
S. Hiskey ; the Author, 5640 Baldwin, Lincoln, Neb. * 


REFERENCES 
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4. See 4:353. t 3 

5. LupLow, Marjorie E. A Comparison of the Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude for Young Deaf Children and Form 
L of the Revised Stanford-Binet. Master's thesis, Pennsylvania 
State College (State College, Pa.), 1942. f 

6. MACPHERSON, JANE GAERTNER. A Comparison of Scores 
of Deaf and Hearing Children on the Hiskey Test of Learning 
Ability and on Performance Scales. Master’s thesis, Washington 
University (St. Louis, Mo.), 1945. r! 

7. PERRY, JUNE A. A Comparative Study of the Ontario and 
Nebraska Tests for the Der Master’s thesis, Wisconsin State 


College (Milwaukee, Wis), 1947. 
^ Study of the Performance of Hear- 


8. Davis, KATHRYN A 
ing Children and Deaf Children on the Nebraska Test of Learn- 
ing Aptitude for Young Deaf Children. Master's thesis, South- 
ern Illinois University (Carbondale, Ill.), 1952. 

9. Ross, Grace. “Testing Intelligence and Maturity of Deaf 
Children." Excep Child 20:23-44- O '53. * (PA 28:4794) 

1o. Warsm, RosaLiE. The Prognostic Value of the Merrill- 
Palmer Mental Tests and the Nebraska Test of Learning Apti- 
tude for Pre-School Deaf Children. Master's thesis, University 
of Buffalo (Buffalo, N.Y.), 1954. 

11, Hiskey, MamsuaLL S. “A Study of the Intelligence of 
Deaf and Hearing Children Through a Comparison of Per- 
formances on the Separate Standardizations of the Nebraska 


Test of Learning Aptitude." Am Ann Deaf 101:329-39 S '56. * 


(PA 31:6544) n 3 
12. Hiskey, MarsHaLL S. “Norms for Children With Hear- 


ing for the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude.” J Ed Res 
51:137-42 O ’57. * 

Wairtiam SLOAN, Superintendent, State Colony 
and Training School, Pineville, Louisiana. 

This is a revision of a test originally pub- 
lished in 1941. The primary additions are in- 
structions and norms for hearing children. Also, 
the materials have been somewhat streamlined 
and are not so bulky. There are still 11 types of 
tests using 124 individual parts. However, they 
fit compactly into an easily carried case. 

Present norms on deaf children are appar- 
ently based on the 1941 data. The test, was 
standardized on 466 deaf children from ages 
4 to 10. Except for the four year group (10 
children), the number at each age ranged from 
42 to 117. All the subjects were residents of 
schools for the deaf in several midwestern 
states. With few exceptions all the children in 
each school who fell within the ages 4 to 10 
were included in the sample. Since the norms 
were obtained on institutionalized deaf chil- 
dren, the question must be raised concerning 
the possible deviation in intelligence of this 
sample from the total population. No data on 
this point are included. An item analysis yields 
correlations ranging from .63 to .84 for each 
group of items with the entire scale, i.e., part- 
whole correlations. Split-half reliability is re- 
ported as .96. 

Validity is based mainly upon per cent pass- 
ing at varying ages. For the deaf, no outside 
criterion is used. The author’s reluctance to use 
“mental age” is understandable, since he feels 
this may lead to false comparisons with Binet 
MA’s. However, his calling the score on this 
test a “learning age" is less clear since no evi- 
dence is adduced which would indicate a mean- 
ingful relationship to any of a variety of “learn- 
ing” tasks. This is in spite of his assertion that 
the items involve tasks similar to those which 
a deaf child must perform in school. Curiously 
enough, a correlation of .829 between Nebraska 
and Binet scores on 380 hearing children is re- 
ported. Hiskey says in the manual, “If one ac- 
cepts the Stanford-Binet as a useable criterion, 
this correlation is evidence of high validity and 
indicates that the Nebraska Test of Learning 
Aptitude can be used with confidence as a 
measure of intelligence.” 

The total score on the test is the median of 
the scores on the subtests taken. This has some 
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advantages. Chance successes and failures, or 
accidental "spoiling" of an item will not invali- 
date the whole test. Also, special disabilities 
(e.g., motor disorders) are not unduly penal- 
ized if a few items are omitted. The instruc- 
tions for pantomime administration are thor- 
ough. A few practice sessions will make the 
test relatively easy to administer for the ex- 
perienced psychometrician. Abbreviated ver- 
sions of the test are described but are not recom- 
mended if the entire scale can be given. Since a 
median score is used, the fewer the number of 
items on which it is based, the greater the pos- 
sibility of errors. Separate directions and norms 
for hearing children are included along with an 
easily used record blank and simple instructions 
for obtaining the median "learning age." The 
materials are colorful and attractive to children 
and have much of the flavor of a game. 

This test is a useful addition to the clinician's 
tools but more evidence needs to be forthcom- 
ing on its relation to other tests used with deaf 
children, such as the Arthur, Ontario, Chicago 
Non-Verbal, etc. Also, the question of “mental 
age" or "learning age" should be resolved on 
the basis of experimental evidence. In the 
meantime, it is felt to be a valuable instrument 
in shedding light on children with special prob- 
lems, e.g., hearing, motor disability, speech de- 
fects, foreign language, or other communica- 
tion problems. 


For a review by Mildred C. Templin of an 
earlier edition, see 4:353. 
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*Non-Verbal Intelligence Tests for Deaf and 
Hearing Subjects. Ages 3-16; 1939-58; 2 forms 
(58, Scales P, Q); $80 (572s.) per set of testing 
materials, manual, and 100 scoring forms ; $3.50_(26s.) 
per manual ('58) ; $1.50 (10s.) per 100 scoring forms ; 
postage extra; Dutch and German editions available: 
(45) minutes; J. Th. Snijders and N. Snijders- 
Oomen; J. B. Wolters, Groningen, Holland. * 
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The Northwestern Intelligence Tests: For 
Measuring Adaptation to the Physical and Social 
Environment. Ages 13-36 weeks; 1943-51; revision 
of Gilliland-Shotwell Intelligence Scale (43) by A. R. 
Gilliland and Anna M. Shotwell; individual; 1 form 
(labeled Test B) ; Test A (ages 4-12 weeks) is out of 
print ; $2.80 per set of 35 record blanks (51) and man- 
ual ('51); 40¢ per specimen set; postage extra: (20- 
30) minutes; A. R. Gilliland; Houghton Mifflin Co. * 


Nancy Baytey, Chief, Section on Child De- 
velopment, Laboratory of Psychology, National 


Institute of Mental Health, National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service, United States 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Each of these tests contains 40 items, ar- 
ranged approximately in order of difficulty. The 
items cover, in general, the same behaviors 
that are to be found in other tests of infant de- 
velopment, but they utilize slightly different 
test materials and criteria for passing or fail- 
ing. There is a strong component of motor co- 
ordinations, ranging from degrees of finger- 
thumb opposition to sitting and crawling. There 
are tests of visual and auditory reactivity, vo- 
calizations, and of social responsiveness s 
tested by interactions with adults. Some items 
would be classed as adaptive. 

Although there are some interesting items 
that have not been included in other scales (e.g., 
"feels cardboard" and "moves head in flight 
movement" from cotton held against nose), the 
directions for giving and scoring are often am- 
biguous and difficult to follow. 

The standardization was made on a large 
sample, rroo infants for Test A and 214 for 
Test B. But over half of the first sample was 
composed of infants in institutions. The Test B 
sample is more in line with accepted usage, 
though it still includes a proportionately large 
number (36 of 214) of institutional infants. 
Until we have better information about the en- 
vironmental effects of institutions on the de- 
velopment of infants, the scores of such in- 
fants are not appropriate for setting up norms. 

Computation of the IQ appears to be based 
on a rule of thumb method that results in a 
normal distribution of IQ’s with mean of 100, 
SD 14. The derivation of this method is not 
given. 

Split-half reliability for Test A, corrected by 
the Spearman-Brown formula, is .84. Some 
validation was attempted for the scale but it 
is not described except to say that “in general 
a close agreement has been found” with a few 
Cattell and Stanford-Binet tests. A mean differ- 
ence of 3.8 IQ points was found between Test 
A and these other tests, but the ages at testing 
and the numbers tested are not given. The Test 
B population is described as having a mean IQ 
of 100, SD 16. 

Since Gilliland’s death there apparently has 
been nothing further done with the test stand- 
ardization. The printed forms still give the 
author as a source for securing test equipment. 

The test, as it stands, may be used as a basis 
for further standardization or research, but it 
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does not seem to this reviewer to be in a form 
that can be recommended for general applica- 
tion. 


For a review by Mildred C. Templin, see 
4:354 (1 excerpt). 
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*The Porteus Maze Test. Ages 3 and over; 1914- 
55; individual; 2 scores: quantitative, qualitative; I 
form 13 editions and 1 supplement; Stanley D. Por- 
teus. 
4) VINELAND REVISION. Ages 3 and over; 1914-21; I 
form ('21) ; 13 mazes: years 3-12, 14, adult 1, 2; man- 
ual [21] ; $11 per set of manual and 100 mazes of any 
one level; 90¢ per 100 copies of any one maze; post- 
age extra; (15-60) minutes; C. H. Stoelting Co. 
b) VINELAND REVISION: NEW SERIES. Ages 3 and over; 
1914-50; 1 form ('33); I2 mazes: years 3-12, 14, 
adult 1; $11.50 per set of 100 copies of each maze; 
$4.10 per manual ('so, see 50 below); $r.15 per 100 
mazes of any one level; (15-60) minutes; Psychologi- 
cal Corporation. 
C) PORTEUS MAZE EXTENSION. Ages 14 and over; 1953- 
55; for use only as a supplement to the Vineland Re- 
vision: New Series; 1 form (53) ; 8 mazes: years 7- 
12, 14, adult; no adult norms; $7.75 per set of 100 
copies of each maze; $2.10 per manual (’55, see 74 be- 
low) ; $1.15 per roo mazes of any one level; (25) min- 
utes; Psychological Corporation. 
d) BRITISH EDITION. Ages 3 and over; 1914-52; 1 form 
('52, same as the Vineland Revision: New Series copy- 
righted in 1933 except for format); 12 mazes: years 
3-12, 14, adult 1; 5s. per 100 mazes of any one leve! 
55. per 100 score sheets ('52); 6s. per manual (’52 
postage extra; [15-60] minutes; George G. Harrap & 
Co. Ltd. * 
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Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. Ages 2 and over; 
1916-37 ; revision of Stanford-Binet Scale ('16) ; indi- 
vidual; Forms L (’37), M (737) ; manual (’37) ; $22 
(ross.) per set of test materials; $4.20 (12s, 6d.) per 
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for either form; $4.50 (12s. 6d.) per manual; postage 
extra; (30-90) minutes; Lewis M. Terman and Maud 
A. Merrill; Houghton Mifflin Co. (English distribu- 
tor: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd.) * 
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Lansing, Michigan. 

Twenty-one years elapsed between the ap- 
pearance of the original Stanford-Binet scale 
in 1916 and the revision by Terman and Mer- 
rill in 1937. An equally long interval of time 
has now passed, making a further revision im- 
perative. Some of the pictures and objects (e.g., 
woodburning stoves and steam engines) are so 
out of date as to unduly penalize all but the 
brighter child with an interest in historical oddi- 
ties. The current TV and space conscious cul- 
ture has "juggled" vocabulary items into new 
positions in the hierarchy of difficulty, so that a 
longer presentation is often necessary to secure 
the required sequence of failures. Sweeping 
postwar population shifts, the higher standard 
of living, and possible changes in the general 
educational level of the nation all suggest that 
the original normative data may not adequately 
represent the population today. 

In spite of its old fashioned tinge and the 
healthy competition of another now widely 
used child test (Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children), the Stanford-Binet continues to 
serve as the standard and generally accepted 
criterion against which other tests are validated, 
Most comparative studies of the WISC and 
the Stanford-Binet attest to the latter's greater 
discriminative value at both the higher and 
lower mental levels. It is still the best available 


instrument for adequately measuring the in- 


tellectual abilities of children-bélow school age 
and of mentally defective childrén and adults 
with mental levels below six or seven years, 
The lowest possible IQ on the WISC is 46 and 
the lowest “mean test age” is five years, two 
months. This means that a mentally defective 
child of that level would have to be 11 years of 
age before the most minimal testing could be 
accomplished. The Stanford-Binet, on the other 
hand, will yield mental ages as low as two years. 
Consequently a discrimination can be made be- 
tween custodial, trainable, and educable cases at 
a much earlier age. 

With the WISC coming into more wide- 
spread use with children, certain advantages 
and disadvantages of the Stanford-Binet, as an 
age scale, should be pointed out. While the 
same intellectual functions may not be tapped 
at each age level, any individual child will have 
an opportunity to confront a suitable variety of 
tasks over the usual span of several year levels. 
The alternate form of the Stanford-Binet is a 
distinct advantage. The all-or-none method of 
Scoring is essential to the Stanford-Binet’s 
Schema and is not only easier to master but also 
more objective than the varying degrees of 
credit allowed throughout the WISC. Never- 
theless, valuable qualitative data may be over- 
looked when responses are not scored for dif- 
ferent levels of success. 

The length of administration for the Stan- 
ford-Binet varies widely and may put too great 
a strain on a child for the little additional in- 
formation that may be gained in establishing 
an accurate upper limit. In the process, the 
child could conceivably be subjected to as many 
as II consecutive failures, while on a point 
scale his failures would be scattered throughout 
the test. 

The fluctuation in the standard deviations of 
the Stanford-Binet at different age levels, with 
the consequent variation in the meaning of the 
IQ, is a concept not easily grasped by some 
users of the test. But for any individual child, 
rate of mental growth from test to retest, and 
the relationship of his own mental age to his 
own chronological age have very real meaning 
in terms of present expectations and educa- 
tional placement quite irrespective of his rela- 
tive position among his peers. 

An age scale is necessarily postulated on the 
assumption of a fairly regular and progressive 
increase in mental growth. Recent reports of 
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longitudinal studies* suggest that such regu- 
larity is no more to be expected for intellectual 
development than for gains in height or weight. 
This maturational phenomenon might not have 
been detected but for age scales serving as the 
yardsticks against which to measure each child’s 
idiosyncratic mental growth pattern. Point 
scales will not readily yield discriminating data 
concerning the unevenness of development, 
since the performance of each child is measured 
against that of his age group in terms of a pre- 
determined and uniform mean and standard 
deviation at each age level. To refer back to the 
raw scores achieved at successive ages by each 
child would be inadequate since there is no pro- 
vision in a point scale for equal, or proportion- 
ate, increments of increase from year to year, 
either within each subtest or for the scale as a 
whole, 

There are no separate verbal and perform- 
ance scales on the Stanford-Binet, but short 
forms of either type can be derived at the lower 
age levels. At least four items not requiring 
speech from the subject can be located at each 
half-year or year level through the first six 
years. A somewhat shorter scale of items re- 
quiring no speech on the part of either the sub- 
ject or the examiner can be used with the deaf. 
The blind can be tested through all age levels 
by combining verbal items from Forms L and 
M (Interim Hayes-Binet). Recently a “point- 
ing scale" (592) has been extracted for use 
with cerebral palsied children which employs 
only items requiring the subject to point to the 
correct response. 

The administration and scoring of the pres- 
ent form of the test would be greatly facilitated 
if each test item in the manual were followed 
by its scoring criteria. The rationale and quali- 
tative aspects for all the items could then be 
placed in a separate section. 

It is highly unlikely that the perfect intelli- 
gence test will ever be devised, In the mean- 
time, testing must be done and evaluations must 
be made. Some variation of the Binet-type test 
will probably continue to be the tool that best 
meets this clinical need. 


Norman D. SuwpnEmo, Director, University 
Child Guidance Clinic and Associate Professor 


1 Baytey, Nancy. “Individual Patterns of Development.” 
Child Develop 27:45-74 Mr 's6. 

Cornett, ETHEL L., AND Armstronc, CHARLES M. “Forms 
of Mental Growth Patterns Revealed by Reanalysis of the Har- 
vard Growth Data." Child Develop 26:169-204 S 'ss. 


of Psychology, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. ' 

The grand old test has had to bow to an up- 
start. There is no doubt that the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children has usurped much 
of the field of individual intelligence testing of 
children. However, there is a lot of kick in the 
old Stanford-Binet yet. The appearance of 
WISC has precipitated a number of studies 
comparing the two tests which lead to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (a) Correlations between 
WISC and Stanford-Binet range from the .60's 
to .9o's. (b) The WISC Verbal Scale, as ex- 
pected, correlates more highly with the Stan- 
ford-Binet than the Performance Scale. (c) 
WISC IQ's tend to run a few points lower than 
Stanford-Binet IQ’s except at the lowest levels, 
and they do not disperse as widely. These find- 
ings may be caused partly by the fact that the 
Stanford-Binet mean was intentionally set a lit- 
tle above 100 to correct for the urban sampling 
bias; also, the WISC standard deviation was 
set at 15 whereas the average Stanford-Binet 
standard deviation is 16.4. The differences are 
larger than might be expected for these reasons, 
but still they are not large enough to alter most 
practical judgments. Both tests predict school 
achievement about equally well. 

An informal survey of psychologists in sev- 
eral clinics and school systems leads the re- 
viewer to hypothesize that the WISC is defi- 
nitely much more popular than the Stanford- 
Binet. The WISC probably accounts for at 
least 75 per cent of the individual intelligence 
testing of children. It is almost exclusively used 
for children from grades 3-8 and above this 
age the adult Wechsler tests predominate. On 
the other hand, the Stanford-Binet is still pre- 
ferred with (a) young children, i.e., preschool- 
ers or first graders, (b) children suspected of 
being considerably retarded, and (c) very 
gifted children. Frequent complaints about the 
Stanford-Binet concern the outmoded items, 
the lack of a performance score, and the awk- 
wardness of the nonserial item arrangement. 

What about the Stanford-Binet in the future? 
It was 21 years between the 1916 and 1937 
versions; at this writing 21 more years have 
gone by. Fortunately some of the deficiencies 
are being corrected. Through the kindness of 
Merrill, the reviewer has had the opportunity 
to learn more about Form L-M which will 
probably be published by the time this Year- 
book comes off the press. It is not a new scale 
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nor a restandardization: it is a combination 
of the best items from Forms L and M. These 
are the items which display all four of the fol- 
lowing characteristics : a substantial correlation 
with the rest of the scale, an increase in per 
cent passing with increasing age, proper loca- 
tion, and no discernible effect from cultural 
changes. Two thirds of these items are in the 
present Form L. Item modification has been 
kept to a minimum. The vocabulary has been 
rearranged in order of difficulty as determined 
by results on more than 5,000 cases tested in 
the 1950's, such words as "Mars" and “jug- 
gler,” for example, now coming earlier in the 
test. IQ tables will incorporate corrections for 
inequalities in standard deviations at different 
ages. These changes will meet several of the 
criticisms of the test. Many psychologists will 
see it as unfortunate that the serial order of 
presentation of items could not have been in- 
stituted more broadly, thereby enhancing the 
efficiency and ease of administration. Undoubt- 
edly there will be criticisms of the reordering 
of items without a restandardization; further 
research will be needed to check whether these 
changes will affect norms. Desirable as a large 
scale revision of the test would have been, there 
is a great deal of value in the intention of this 
Form L-M: to bring the Stanford-Binet up to 
date while still keeping it equivalent to the 1937 
form, thus preserving the basic meaning of the 
test over the years. If this goal is achieved, the 
new version will be especially valuable for use 
in long range follow-up studies of the future. 
The reviewer's guess is that this test, which re- 
flects the genius of Terman, will be standing as 
a memorial to him for several more decades to 
come. 

A word about the Stanford-Binet in rela- 
tionship to the whole field of psychological as- 
sessment. It is undoubtedly true that there will 
continue to be a great need for general intelli- 
gence tests like the Stanford-Binet. However, 
such tests are becoming less and less the domi- 
nating figures they once were. The Zeitgeist 
calls on psychologists to help with the making 
of decisions on a wider and wider variety of 
situations. The purposes for which tests are 
used vary so much that validity is no longer the 
simple matter it was once thought to be. We 
often expect too much of any single measure. 
In any important decision we use a complex 
combination of information data. Perhaps the 
limitations of the Stanford-Binet and other 


tests stem more from our ignorance of criterion 
situations and decision making processes than 
from test construction per se. It is against the 
decision matrix of the school and the clinic 
that the Stanford-Binet must be evaluated. In- 
dividual studies in separate situations are woe- 
fully inadequate for grasping the larger mean- 
ing and usefulness of tests. It would seem 
appropriate for test publishers and professional 
organizations to take it as their responsibility 
to collect, collate, and distribute information on 
intelligence tests, as is being done with some 
interest and personality tests. This need is par- 
ticularly important with regard to interpreta- 
tion and application of tests. Test manuals 
should be issued from time to time which give 
much more attention to the “pay-off” end of 
testing, rather than emphasizing just the begin- 
ning. 


For a review by Boyd R. McCandless, see 
4:358; see 40:1420 (3 excerpts); for reviews 
by Francis N. Maxfield, J. W. M. Rothney, 
and F. L. Wells, see 38:1062; for related re- 
views, see B149, 3:2903-4, 40:Br093, and 38: 
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*Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. Ages 16 and 
over; 1939-55; revision of Form 1 of Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale; individual; 14 scores: verbal 
(information, comprehension, arithmetic, similarities, 
digit span, vocabulary), performance (digit symbol, 
picture completion, block design, picture arrangement, 
object assembly), total; 1 form [55]; $21 per set of 
test materials, 25 record booklets (’55), and manual 
(55) ; $1.70 per 25 record booklets; 80¢ per 25 sup- 
plementary [record] sheets (55); $275 per manual; 
postpaid; (40-60) minutes; David Wechsler ; Psycho- 
logical Corporation. * 
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Nancy Baytey, Chief, Section on Child De- 
velopment, Laboratory of Psychology, National 
Institute of Mental Health, National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Bethesda, Maryland. 

This is a revision and restandardization of 
Form 1 of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. The Psychological Corporation has col- 
laborated with Wechsler in carrying out a large 
scale testing of a nationwide sample of 1,700 
adults selected to match the 1950 United States 
census. The sampling procedure for the prin- 
cipal sample took into account occupation, age, 
sex, education, urban-rural, geographic, and 
racial variables. The entire testing program ap- 
pears to have been carried out with great care, 
not only for the sample tested but also for the 
testing procedures, including the use of experi- 
enced testers who were carefully supervised 
in order to insure that their testing proce- 
dures would be comparable. An additional 
sample of 475 older persons (persons 60 
years of age and over) was also included in 
the testing. 

The tests themselves have been changed pri- 
marily in the direction of adding more ceiling, 
thus increasing the range in scores of some of 
the subtests, and of clearing up ambiguities both 
in test items and in their scoring. There is evi- 
dence that the changes in the new form have 
been made on the basis of wide experience with 
the original scale, including the suggestions 
that have been made in the many published re- 
ports on its use. 

The resulting scale is an all-round improve- 
ment of a good instrument. The reliabilities 
both of the subtests and the total scales have 
been improved, and the upper range of IO's 
has been extended about ro points. Thus the 
scale is more discriminating among the highly 
intelligent, as well as being a more generally 
satisfactory and reliable instrument. 

It is interesting to note that in the WAIS 
the curve of intelligence by age is somewhat 
different than in the 1939 Wechsler-Bellevue. 
In the new scale the scores start lower at 16 
years, gain their maximum a little later, and 
remain high from 20 to 34 years, with a more 
gradual decline with age after 34. These differ- 
ences may be the result of both a generally im- 
proved instrument and a better standardization 
sample. 
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Wison H. Guertin, Clinical Psychologist. 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Knoxville, 
Iowa. 

While critically reviewing the new Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale one might be struck 
by the absence of a brief, explicit statement as 
to what the test is designed to do. However, 
workers in mental measurement are so familiar 
with the Wechsler intelligence scales that it 
suffices to describe the present revision in terms 
of its differences from its noble ancestors. 

Only a few readers will need the orientation 
that the WAIS is designed to be a broad-sam- 
pling, wide range of ability, individual test of 
adult intelligence. Norms are provided for ages 
from 16 to 75 and for IQ's ranging from 45 to 
159 for the young adult. 

Six verbal and five performance areas are 
sampled by subtests to provide a point-scale in- 
dication of intelligence. Raw scores on the vari- 
ous subtests are converted directly into stand- 
ard scores in order to facilitate intercompari- 
sons. Thus, the various subtests provide indices 
of impairment from sensory, motor, and other 
special disabilities. Missing subtest scores are 
easily prorated to provide full scale estimates 
of IQ when special disabilities make it desir- 
able to omit some of the subtests. Brief forms 
of the test are easily obtained by giving a few 
subtests and prorating the ones omitted, 
Wechsler persists in asserting that subtest 
score patterns may provide useful diagnostic 
indicators. 

The WAIS is a revision of the original 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Only the 
vocabulary subtest is entirely new. A few new 
items have been added to the other subtests. 
Troublesome and ambiguous items in the W-B 
have been replaced. All of the subtests except 
Digit Span have been lengthened slightly. How- 
ever, the overall change in content is not great. 
Some changes in administration and scoring 
have been made. The spiral-bound, large-type 
manual of directions seems serviceable and con- 
venient. The quality of the test material is com- 
parable to that of earlier issues. 

Wechsler reports a full scale reliability of 
.97. Tables in his new book show reliability 
for the WAIS subtests to be greater than those 
for the W-B on 9 of the r1 subtests. However, 
comparison of the coefficients of reliability is 
hazardous since they came from two samples. 

Several small sample studies of agreement 
between the WAIS and the W-B are reported. 


Full scale scores seem to be significantly higher 
for the W-B by 3 or 4 IQ points. In the old 
age range the differences are likely to be 
greater. The differences are attributable to dif- 
ferences in the standardization samples used 
with the two tests. Wechsler, quite justifiably, 
places more confidence in the more adequate 
WAIS standardization. 

Correlation between the WAIS and the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Scale was .85. Correla- 
tion with Raven’s Progressive Matrices was 72. 
In the latest revision of Wechsler's book (39) 
there are no data showing the relation between 
the Wechsler scales and external criteria such 
as school success, although such data were in- 
cluded in the previous edition. Such criteria 
are weak and it would appear that Wechsler 
has come to depend upon the traditional ac- 
ceptance of his instruments rather than ex- 
ternal criteria of validity. Wechsler is not alone 
in thinking that the care taken in construction 
of a test and its underlying rationale are often 
the best evidence that it will be effective in 
measuring what it purports to measure. 

Wechsler admits being unable to present con- 
vincing evidence for the effectiveness of his 
deterioration measures and for the diagnostic 
strength of subtest pattern analysis. Over the 
years the positive diagnostic studies have been 
repeatedly offset by the negative findings of 
other researchers. Wechsler's ideas for evalu- 
ating psychiatric pathology continue to be in- 
triguing even though weakly supported by re- 
Search. Arbitrary psychiatric diagnoses and 
classificatory systems as well as poor sampling 
techniques continue to plague us and obscure 
small but real systematic differences. 

The WAIS standardization sample of 2,175 
individuals is twice that used for the W-B. 
Furthermore, the careful selection of a strati- 
fied sample appears to have produced a sample 
quite representative of the American popula- 
tion. The variables controlled were age, sex, 
urban-rural, location, race, occupation, and ed- 
ucation. This represents a marked improve- 
ment over the W-B standardization sampling. 
One is encouraged to accept these new norms 
unconditionally for general clinical application. 

Factor analytic discussion of the WAIS is 
included in Wechsler’s latest revision. It would 
appear that the factorial constitution of the sub- 
tests is quite simple. The major factors seem 
to be a verbal and a nonverbal factor. In addi- 
tion, there is a memory factor. 
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The 577-item bibliography in Wechsler’s 
book is testimony to the amount of research in- 
terest in the scales. The WAIS is still quite 
new but what has been demonstrated with the 
W-B should, in time, be demonstrated to hold 
true for the WAIS, also, since they differ so 
little from one another. The W-B has been 
viewed rather critically by a few writers but 
seldom, if ever, have they compared the instru- 
ment unfavorably with other adult intelligence 
measures. 

The WAIS is a clear improvement over the 
earlier, well received Wechsler scales. For the 
time being, at least, the WAIS stands alone 
with very little competition. It can be expected 
to take its place as a paragon of intelligence 
tests and will serve as a criterion of validity 
for nearly all newly proposed measures of in- 
telligence. 


For reviews by Murray Aborn and William 
D. Altus of an earlier edition, see 4:361; for a 
review by Robert I. Watson, see 3:298; for a 
review by F. L. Wells, see 40:1429 (2 ex- 
cerpts) ; for related reviews, see 4:362, 3:299- 
301, and 40:BI121. 
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Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Ages 10 
and over; 1939-47; individual; 2 forms; $1.70 per 25 
record booklets ('47) of either form; postpaid; (40- 
60) minutes; David Wechsler; Psychological Cor- 
poration. * For revised edition, see 414. 

4) FORM I. 1939-47; out of print except for record 
forms and some replacement parts. 

b) FORM 2. 1946-47 ; catalog states that “Form 2 is the 
retest instrument for the WAIS as well as for Form 
1"; 14 scores: verbal (general information, general 
comprehension, digit span, arithmetic, similarities, vo- 
cabulary), performance (picture arrangement, picture 
completion, block design, object assembly, digit sym- 
bol), total; $19 per set of test materials, 25 record 
booklets ('47), and manual ('46); $2.25 per manual. 
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Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Ages 
5-15; 1949; downward extension of Form 2 of Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale; also called WISC; 
individual; 15 scores: verbal (information, compre- 
hension, arithmetic, similarities, vocabulary, digit span- 
optional), performance (picture completion, picture 
arrangement, block design, object assembly, mazes- 
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optional, coding), total; 1 form; record booklet (re- 
vised slightly in 1958 but dated 1949) ; $22 per set of 
test materials, 25 record booklets, and manual; $2.10 
per 25 record booklets; $1.20 per 25 WISC Maze 
Tests, an alternate subtest which may be used in place 
of Coding; $2.50 per manual; postpaid; (40-60) min- 
utes; David Wechsler; Psychological Corporation. * 
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University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

In the WISC, as in the Wechsler adult scales, 
the concept of mental age is abandoned, a step 
deplored by many who stress the developmental 
aspect of intelligence, but hailed by those who 
have long objected to the defects and incon- 
sistencies of this method of arriving at intelli- 
gence quotients. 

In WISC, a child's performance is compared 
not with that of children older or younger than 
himself, but only with that of his own age 
group: the IO given him is simply a convenient 
way of expressing his score in terms of the 
mean and standard deviation of his peers. This 
method has certain clear advantages. In the first 
place, it ensures equal means and standard de- 
viations (100 and 15 respectively) at all ages— 
in contrast to the Stanford-Binet where SD's 
range from 12.5 at age 6 to 20.0 at age 12. 
With equal SD's direct comparison of IQ's of 
children of different ages is a much simpler 
affair. In the second place, it is particularly use- 
ful in the upper age levels, where the mental 
age concept begins to break down, and hypo- 
thetical mental ages of 22 years and over have 
previously had to be called into play. 

On the other hand, this system throws great 
onus on the standardisation sample at each age 
level, especially in the case of the two extremes 
tested by the WISC, the s-year-old and the 
15-year-old groups. If a child's performance is 
to be related to that of a sample of his age 
group, then that sample must be adequate in 
number and fully representative; further, the 
sampling of his and their performance on the 
test must be adequate. 

On the first count, there is good reason to 
believe that the WISC standardisation samples 
are as a whole a fair cross section of white 
American children—the manual provides a 


moderate amount of information about the se- 
lection of the sample—but with only 100 boys 
and roo girls in each age group the sampling of 
very bright and very dull children at any one 
level must necessarily be somewhat scanty. In 
the Stanford-Binet, with much the same size of 
sample at each age, for the purposes of norms 
the numbers are supplemented by those in the 
age groups above and below. 

On the second count, it appears from the 
manual that in the lowest age groups and espe- 
cially in the duller members of these age groups, 
the sampling of test performance is far from 
adequate. A child of 5-0 to 5-3 does not have to 
perform at all in order to secure an IQ of 57 on 
the Verbal Scale and one of 55 on the Perform- 
ance Scale. Even for an IQ of 80 on the Verbal 
Scale, a very small sample of his ability is 
tested. By contrast, the Stanford-Binet at this 
age taps a much wider range of performance. 

The reliability coefficients quoted for the 
WISC are commendably high, .88 at age 7%, 
.96 at 10% and again at 13% for the Verbal 
Scale, and .86 at 7%, .89 at 10% and .9o at 
13% for the Performance Scale, giving overall 
coefficients .92, .95, and .94 at those ages for 
the full scale. These are corrected split-half co- 
efficients. 

No validity figures for the test are quoted in 
the manual, and for information on this vital 
point and on the correlations between WISC 
and other tests, the user must refer to the rap- 
idly growing literature, which contains many 
reports of relatively small scale investigations, 
which in general suggest that WISC and Stan- 
ford-Binet correlate fairly highly (.8 plus) and 
differ little in their ability to predict academic 
attainment. 

The WISC has several very attractive fea- 
tures. It is easy to give, the material is compact 
and very accessible, and the testing time varies 
much less than in the Stanford-Binet. These 
are important practical points for those en- 
gaged in routine testing. WISC has the ad- 
vantage of two scores, Verbal and Perform- 
ance, and discrepancies between these scores 
may be of great value to the clinician and to 
the school. 

For use in Great Britain, many items in the 
WISC are inappropriate as they stand, and a 
working party of the British Psychological So- 
ciety has suggested a number of alterations 
based on the combined testing experience of 
some of its members. These amendments have 
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been generally adopted, but so far have not 
been fully standardised. A great deal of work 
remains to be done on the development of 
norms before the test can be unreservedly rec- 
ommended for British children. 

To sum up: For testing children who are not 
outstandingly bright or markedly dull, the 
WISC is a convenient, reliable instrument 
which uses up-to-date material intrinsically in- 
teresting to the child; for very young children, 
and for children at the extreme ranges of intel- 
ligence, this reviewer still recommends the 
Stanford-Binet. 


GERALD R. PATTERSON, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

This instrument undoubtedly represents one 
of the major contributions to the field of in- 
telligence testing with children in the last two 
decades. Although the standardization is lim- 
ited to the white population, attention given to 
obtaining a representative sample makes this 
one of the better standardized individual tests. 
Equally rigorous attention has been given to 
some aspects of reliability with split-half co- 
efficients in the .80’s and .9o's reported for the 
verbal and performance sections, and reliabili- 
ties in the .90's for the full scale. Needed, how- 
ever, is information on test-retest consistency 
over varying lengths of time. This close atten- 
tion to many of the problems of test construc- 
tion, plus the use of up-to-date, inherently in- 
teresting materials makes it probable that this 
will be one of the main tools in the psycholo- 
gists’ armamentarium. 

One of the features that is particularly ap- 
pealing is the amount of information available 
for decision making when using scaled data 
from 12 subtests. This procedure is consistent 
with Wechsler's assumption that he is measur- 
ing not only a general g factor but in addition 
a set of unspecified group factors. Factor ana- 
lytic studies of both his previous scales for 
adults, and the present test for children, indi- 
cate that at best only a few dimensions are 
being tapped (36, 70). lf the subtests on the 
WISC did, in fact, measure different factors, 
perhaps we would have an even better contribu- 
tion to the psychologist in search of more in- 
formation about his client. 

To some extent the work initiated with the 
adult scales on patterning has carried over to 
the children's scale, and with the same equivo- 


cal results (34, 35, 48, 106). For those tending 
to psychologize the WISC subtest in the same 
fashion applied to the adult scales, it should be 
noted that the scales are related but not equiva- 
lent. Although the relationship between IQ’s 
on the adult and children's forms is high, all of 
the assumptions of equivalence are not met 
(75, ror). The assumption of equivalence is 
even more tenuous when comparing subtests; 
here only a few of the correlations reach the 
.7o range (ror). 

The order of items within subtests correlates 
very well with a ranking of the items in order 
of difficulty in a research report by Carleton 
(94). However, in spite of the fact that order 
is maintained, several clinicians, including the 
writer, have noted that there seem to be abrupt 
shifts in some of the subtests from easy to 
rather difficult material. Research supports this 
impression showing that the distribution of 
item difficulty is in general bimodal; that is, 
the items tend to be either easy or difficult with 
inadequate sampling of moderately difficult 
items (94). 

Within a short span of time, the scale has 
been subjected to a variety of samples and 
clinical groups including the deaf (53), organics 
(92), Negroes (9r), and mentally defective 
children (42, 46, 63, 100). Although only one 
study? involving cross-cultural comparisons 
was noted, it will be surprising if others are not 
made. 

An impressive number of studies have been 
aimed at validating the WISC particularly as 
it relates to other measures of intelligence. 
Respectable relationships have been shown with 
such tests as Progressive Matrices (79, 103, 
107), California Test of Mental Maturity (88), 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities (61), Arthur 
Point Scale of Performance Tests (33), Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test (82), and with 
school achievement (37, 39, 41). 

With the exception of the age group 5-7 
years, the relationship between the Stanford- 
Binet and the WISC is reported consistently in 
the range .70 to .90 (46, 55, 90, 115). Harlow 
and others (715) with 30 616-year-olds, and 
Triggs (62) with 46 5-year-olds, report lower 
relationships (.48 to .64). These findings per- 
haps reflect a tendency for many psychologists 
to use the Stanford-Binet at the lower age 


1Orrar, G. "Yitsuv miyhan Wechsler liladim b'Israel." 
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levels and the WISC for children seven years 
and older. 

As might be expected, the Verbal and Full 
Scale IO's on the WISC generally correlate 
higher with the Stanford-Binet than do the 
Performance IQ's. Within the average and high 
ranges of intelligence, one typically finds higher 
Binet than WISC scores. The discrepancies are 
particularly marked for the younger age groups 
and at the higher levels of intelligence (37, 62, 
115). On the basis of a slightly smaller stand- 
ard deviation used for the WISC, one would 
predict some discrepancies particularly at the 
extremes in intelligence. However, the dis- 
crepancies should not be of the magnitude re- 
ported nor should they necessarily vary as a 
function of age. It should be noted that at these 
younger ages the standard deviation on the 
Binet is actually smaller, leading to predictions 
which are directly opposite to results obtained 
in the literature. This problem merits further 
consideration, meanwhile calling for cautious 
interpretation of results at certain age levels 
and ranges of intellectual functioning, 

The WISC, with some exceptions, is tech- 
nically a satisfying instrument. The preliminary 
evidence now available indicates that the test 
will probably satisfy the major requirements of 
internal consistency, reliability, and validity. 
Presenting the psychologist with scaled infor- 
mation about the child’s functioning in several 
areas is certainly a step in the right direction. 
What we need at this point is an individual test 
that provides information from factorially in- 
dependent areas of intellective functioning. 
Such a test would serve the dual purpose of 
providing a variety of independent sources of 
information about the individual child and prob- 
ably have greater predictive utility for many 
areas of behavior. 


ALBERT I. RaBIN, Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Psychological Clinic, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

This "downward extension" of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale, the adequacy of its 
standardization, and some of its advantages 
and disadvantages, were reviewed with a high 
degree of competence in The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Although, psycho- 
metrically, it was considered (and still is) a 
well standardized and thoughtfully devised test, 
some of the reviewers felt that the final place 
of WISC would be determined by the research 


done with it. A fair amount of research data 
is now available. 

The problem of validity has been attacked 
primarily through correlation with older, stand- 
ardized intelligence tests. High correlations 
with the Wechsler-Bellevue Form I were ob- 
tained (r = .87) by Delattre and Cole (34) 
and Price and Thorne (ror). However, corre- 
lations were insufficient to meet the criteria for 
test “equivalence” (zor). Correlations between 
WISC and W-B with defectives are somewhat 
lower: .72, .54, and .77 on the Full, Verbal, 
and Performance Scales, respectively (63). 
The WISC Verbal mean IQ was found to be 
significantly higher than that of the W-B. In 
a similar comparison, Knopf and others (75) 
obtained a higher total WISC IQ as well. An 
analysis of the subtest correlations further sup- 
ports the thesis of dissimilarity between the 
two tests. Generally, the equivalence of the two 
tests in individual cases is very much to be 
doubted. 

WISC correlations with the time honored 
Stanford-Binet are quite high (37). Yet, de- 
spite this fact, sizable discrepancies (5 to 13 
points) between the IQ's of 5- and 6-year-olds 
have been noted. The WISC IQ's tend to be 
the lower ones. Especially of questionable valid- 
ity are Picture Arrangement and Coding with 
children at the lower age range. Although Hol- 
land (55) found no relationship between age 
and IQ discrepancies, Harlow and others ( 175) 
obtained lower correlations with 6-year-olds as 
compared with ages ro and 14. Most studies re- 
port higher Verbal IQ correlations with the 
Binet than for Performance IQ's. 

Barratt and Baumgarten (173) report that 
the Verbal and Full Scales compare well with 
the Binet in their prediction of achievement in 
reading and arithmetic. Estes (5r) also re- 
ports similar 7’s (.50's and 60's) with achievers 
and nonachievers. High r's between the WISC 
and a variety of other tests such as Progressive, 
Matrices, California Test of Mental Maturity 
and Columbia Mental Maturity Scale are also 
reported in the literature. 

The flexibility of the WISC as a research 
tool has stimulated a good deal of research 
with special clinical groups (organics, feeble- 
minded, etc.), ethnic (Negro, Mexican) and 
socioeconomic classes. It probably will continue 
to be employed as a research tool because of its 
advantages as a point-scale ; it will, like its W-B 
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predecessor, be used to some extent "clinically" 
as a tool for diagnosis and description of non- 
intellective factors as well. However, the chief 
desideratum still remains—that of further in- 
vestigation of the reliability and validity of this 
instrument. More longitudinal studies such as 
the ones reported by Estes (which cast some 
doubt on the reliability of the WISC) and 
school achievement prediction studies are needed 
for the better scientific delineation of this test. 

For the present it may be stated that al- 
though, in general, the WISC measures the 
same thing as the Wechsler-Bellevue and the 
Stanford-Binet, its sensitivity and discrimina- 


tion at the lower end of the age range (5-6 
years) and at the higher end (14-15 years) 
are inferior to those of the time honored in- 
struments. Serious difficulties in diagnosis of 
mental deficiency and discrimination within that 
category are noted. Probably a refinement of 
the scale, especially at the lower end, would add 
greatly to its usefulness. Also, more research 
will aid in establishing the place of this test 
more solidly as a psychometric and clinical tool. 


For reviews by James M. Anderson, Harold 
A. Delp, and Boyd R. McCandless, see 4:363 
(1 excerpt). 
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Part 1 of this examination is made up of 30 
multiple choice items for which 60 minutes of 
working time are permitted. Part 2 is a free an- 
swer section composed of ro problems, for 
which 120 minutes is allowed. Scores on Part 
1 (R — W/4) are translated to a scale of 1 to 
15. Each of the 10 questions on Part 2 is rated 
on a I5-point scale. The maximum total score, 
10 Part 1 + 2 Part 2, is 450. In the 1957 ad- 
ministration, observed scores ranged from 6 to 
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432, with a mean of 184.5 and a standard de- 
viation of 94.5. These scores were finally trans- 
lated to a scale of 1-5, 5 indicating high honors 
and 1 indicating failure, the scale being deter- 
mined by comparison with the performance of 
college students who took the test. Presumably, 
this sequence of transformations was dictated 
in part by the committee of mathematicians who 
made and scored the examination and in part 
by the desirability of reporting scores for all 
fields on the same basis, but it seems unneces- 
sarily complicated. 

The reliability of Part 1, obtained by Kuder- 
Richardson formula 20 is reported as 80. This 
is identical with the correlation reported be- 
tween Part 1 and Part 2. No evidence on the 
reliability of ratings or scores is presented for 
Part 2. Item statistics demonstrate a lack of 
easy items. This indication of difficulty is rein- 
forced by evidence that over 25 per cent of the 
scores on Part 1 were in the chance area. 

The test is unduly difficult, not primarily be- 
cause the actual tasks demanded involve any- 
thing novel, but because many of the functions 
chosen present unnecessary complications. 
Whether based on the desire to make the very 
best student aware of his limitations or on an 
overoptimistic conception of results of college 
work in analytic geometry and calculus, the 
difficulty may have the unfortunate effect of 
discouraging advanced placement candidates 
and programs in mathematics. In this connec- 
tion it should be emphasized that test difficulty 
and standards are by no means identical. Be- 
cause of the high percentage of scores in the 
chance area it is difficult to be sure just how 
high the standards are, even though the 3 rat- 
ing is so determined that about 5o per cent of 
a group of college students fall below it. What 
is here a matter of concern is that the reaction 
will be to difficulty rather than to standards. 

The test is largely traditional in content, Al- 
though the brochure describing the program 
recommends alterations in mathematics courses 
in grades 9-11 to give more attention to objec- 
tives involving aspects of deductive reasoning 
both in mathematical and in life situations, there 
is nothing in this examination which would 

make it apparent to teacher or student that the 
committee preparing this examination was 
really concerned with such objectives. Instead, 
the emphasis appears to have been on the in- 
clusion in the examination of as many as possi- 
ble of the processes and types of problems com- 


monly found in calculus textbooks. Perhaps 
this is inevitable if the examination is to create 
the necessary favorable reactions to the pro- 
gram among members of college mathematics 
staffs. However, it may encourage the develop- 
ment of 12th grade courses emphasizing prob- 
lem solution rather than basic understandings, 
a development hardly consistent with the rec- 
ommendations for courses for the preceding 
years, 

In summary, the examination is an unneces- 
sarily difficult one which covers thoroughly the 
topics and problems of analytic geometry and 
differential and integral calculus. Students re- 
ceiving a 5 or a 4 rating should certainly be 
granted advanced placement and, depending on 
the quality of work in a particular college, 
those with a 3 rating deserve consideration for 
such placement. This, after all, is the purpose of 
the examination. 


[420] 

*Cooperative General Achievement Tests: Test 
III, Mathematics. Grade 12 and college entrants ; 
1937-56; manual uses the subtitle A Test of General 
Proficiency in the Field of Mathematics; 3 scores: 
terms and concepts, comprehension and interpretation, 
total; IBM; Forms XX ('s3, revision of Form X). 
YZ ('st, revision of Forms Y and Z); no norms for 
part scores; high school norms same as those pub- 
lished in 1938; separate answer sheets must be used; 
$2.95 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheet 5 
per scoring stencil; 35¢ per battery manual ('56) ; $1 
per specimen set; postage extra; 40(50) minutes; Paul 
J. Burke (XX); Cooperative Test Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. * 


For a review by John F. Randolph of earlier 
forms, see 3:316. For a review by Max D. 
Engelhart of the complete battery, see 6; for 
a review by Paul L. Dressel of earlier forms, 
see 4:5; for a review by John V. McQuitty, 
see 3:3. 


[421] 

Cooperative Mathematics Tests for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9. Grades 7-9; 1938-50; 5 scores: skills, facts- 
terms-concepts, application, appreciation, total; IBM; 
Forms X (47), Y ('48) ; no specific manual; descrip- 
tive sheet ('50, same as sheet copyrighted in 1940; gen- 
eral Cooperative manual C51); norms ['40]; $3.25 
per 25 tests; separate answer sheets may be used; $1 
per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; 
postage extra; $1 per specimen set, postpaid; 80(85) 
minutes; Vernon Price (X) and Bernice Orshansky 
(Y) ; Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service. * 


REFERENCES 
1-2. See 40:1433. 
3. See 3:305. 
4-5. See 4:370. 
6. JUSTMAN, JOSEPH, AND FORLANO, GEORGE. “The Perform- 
ance of Academic and Vocational High School Pupils on the 
Cooperative Mathematics Test." Math Teach 45:267-8 Ap 's2. * 
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Gorpon Firer, Research Psychologist, Test 
Research Service, Bronxville, New York; and 
Lecturer in Education, Hunter College, New 
York, New York. 

Forms X and Y have been in print for over 
10 years and have been widely used during this 
time. Although the test represents a somewhat 
traditional approach to the measurement of 
mathematical ability, it is hoped that it will be 
continued in print and that the publisher will 
provide revised norms and interpretative mate- 
rials, There will always be a need for measur- 
ing instruments designed to evaluate the 
achievement of specific skills and knowledges. 

The face validity of the test is excellent. 
Part 1, Skills, has a reasonably good coverage 
of the fundamental operations that most pupils 
should be expected to acquire by the time they 
reach the seventh or eighth grade. Part 2, 
Facts, Terms, and Concepts, is somewhat brief, 
containing only 30 items, but it covers many of 
the essential outcomes expected at this level. 
Possibly the least adequate section of the test 
is Part 3, Application. Most of the items in 
this section are similar to the arithmetic rea- 
soning items that appear in arithmetic tests 
year after year. Perhaps the very fact that this 
type of item has been repeated so often is an 
indication of its having some validity. Part 4, 
Appreciation, would be more appropriately 
called "interpretation," since most of the items 
measure the ability to interpret numerical data 
and symbols. Many of the most interesting 
items are in this section of the test. 

The format of the test is, in general, quite 
good. The type used is legible, the items are 
well spaced on the pages, and the item sequence 
is easy to follow. However, the repetition of 
item numbers opposite each choice not only 
seems unnecessary at this level but also tends 
to clutter the pages. In addition, on a test con- 
taining so much numerical data, it would be de- 
sirable to use capital letters (A, B, C, D, E) 
rather than numbers to identify the choices. 
Organization of the test so that the four parts 
have separate time limits forces the examinee 
to give an appropriate amount of time to each 
test area. This is certainly a desirable provision 
if the part scores are to be at all reliable. 

Very little information is given about the 
standardization of the test and most of the data 
that are supplied were derived from earlier 
forms. The percentile norms would be much 
more useful if some descriptive information 


about the schools participating in the standard- 
ization were provided. It is extremely unfortu- 
nate that no separate manual has ever been pre- 
pared for use with this test. The materials pro- 
vided for use with the various Cooperative tests 
are much too general to be of value to the per- 
son untrained in measurement. Further, the 
comments on the interpretation of percentile 
scores and on uses of the tests are superficial 
and inadequate. The mention of the standard 
error of measurement is haphazard and confus- 
ing, and no explanation is given regarding the 
use of the standard error confidence intervals 
in interpreting the percentile scores. 

No reliability or validity data are supplied 
for Forms X and Y. Since these two forms 
were obviously carefully developed as parallel 
forms of the same test, it seems incredible that 
the publisher has never obtained a parallel- 
forms reliability estimate. One is forced to fall 
back on the data supplied for Form P, copy- 
righted in 1939. These data indicate reasonably 
good reliability estimates for the earlier form, 
which supposedly is comparable to Forms X 
and Y. 

This mathematics test could be of value to 
any teacher or counselor interested in evaluat- 
ing student mastery of many of the basic skills, 
facts, concepts, terms, and applications of 
mathematics that are taught prior to or during 
grades 7, 8, and 9. The test is aimed more at 
fundamental skills than at meaningful interpre- 
tations or applications, but it would be of con- 
siderable value in selecting pupils ready for the 
algebra sequence and pupils in need of remedial 
work. The supplementary materials provided 
are fragmentary and incomplete. The usability 
and interpretability of the test would be im- 
measurably increased by the publication of a 
separate manual that synthesized and amplified 
the many bits of information now provided on 
separate sheets. A technical report of some kind 
is needed that would provide data on relia- 
bility and validity. 


For a review by M. L. Hartung of earlier 
forms, see 3:305; for reviews by Richard M. 
Drake, Judson W. Foust, and G. M. Ruch, see 
40:1433- 

[422] 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathe- 
matics: Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Grades 
0-12; 1951-52, c1950-51; IBM; Forms AM ('51), BM 
(’52) ; manual (’51) ; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 
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sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
80(90) minutes; David J. Davis; World Book Co. * 


REFERENCES 

1, PrrrS, RAYMOND J. “Relationship Between Functional 
Competence in Mathematics and Reading Grade Levels, Men- 
tal Ability, and Age." J Ed Psychol 43:486-92 D 's2, * (PA 
Jn pe KATHERINE C. "General Mathematics for College 
Freshmen." Math Teach 50:513-6 N Lis i 
PauL L. Dresser, Director of Evaluation 
Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

On the whole, this test would seem to be a 
useful instrument, appealing to many teachers 
in that the exercises depart only modestly from 
the formal patterns of much mathematics test- 
ing. The functional competence which the test 
attempts to measure involves somewhat less of 
the practical application to problems having 
real significance to the student than one might 
assume from the title. Consumer problems are 
included, but, although there are exercises and 
novel twists which require a degree of insight 
and understanding, most of the material is 
quite reminiscent of textbook exercises. The 
items have been carefully selected to cover the 
areas and objectives stated in the manual. The 
two forms have been equated with care and 
the statistical procedures in selecting items, in 
developing standard scores, in determining re- 
liability, and in norming are adequate, Validity 
would seem to be justifiably assumed because 
of the criteria used in selecting the problems. 

There are, however, a few inconsistencies 
and misleading statements in the manual. Thus 
the manual, page 2, speaks of “the objectives 
measured” as though a score would be provided 
for each objective. Again, on page 7, there is a 
statement that "this measure....permits the 
teacher to determine how well the student has 
succeeded in mastering those objectives" which 
are covered by the test. Only on page 8, finally, 
is it definitely stated, “The test, however, is not 
designed as a diagnostic instrument: it does not 
furnish analytical measures of the individual 
student's mastery of the various aspects of the 
subject." The manual also claims for the test 
the measurement of such objectives as: (a) *Is 
he mathematically conditioned for satisfactory 
adjustment to a first job in business?" (b) 
“Does he have a basis for dealing intelligently 
with the main problems of the consumer?” 
(c) “Can he analyze given facts or assump- 
tions and draw valid conclusions from those 
assumptions?” These are indeed large orders 
which the test does not and could not deliver. 


There could be a modest statement to the effect 
that these objectives have been considered in 
selecting the materials included in the test, but 
they should not be listed as “objectives meas- 
ured.” 

In the discussion of the use of test results, it 
is claimed that the test “may reasonably be as- 
sumed to be prognostic of success in later work 
in the field of mathematics.” No substantiating 
evidence is available. Neither is there any evi- 
dence to relate achievement to the amount of 
mathematics taken, although the equating of 
the scores to standard scores on the Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability does permit 
account to be taken of ability. 

The test is adequate. The manual is slightly 
immodest in its claims. 


Tom A. LAMKE, Coordinator of Research, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Based on objectives set forth by the Commis- 
sion on Post-War Plans of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, on other ob- 
jectives mentioned in the professional litera- 
ture, and on textbook analysis, this test was 
designed to “determine the student's general 
level of functional competence in mathematics” 
throughout the high school years. The test is 
administered in two 40-minute periods, and 
contains 80 multiple choice items. Format of 
test and manuals is satisfactory. 

For the most part the test questions deal 
with matters in everyday life requiring com- 
petence in mathematics, or with fundamental 
mathematics skills. or concepts. Certain ques- 
tions require understandings somewhat re- 
moved from some high school mathematics 
courses, For example, to answer one question 
correctly, the student must know that stubs of 
checks should be filled out before rather than 
after the checks have been used. The keyed 
answer to another question of this type states 
that the installment plan cost is always more 
than the cash price of an article. Before using 
the test the test user should assure himself, by 
taking the test, that his view of functional 
mathematics accords with that of the test 
author. 

In spite of the fact that some care was taken 
in item and test construction, split-half test re- 
liabilities are generally in the .So's. No indica- 
tion is given of the form or forms used in es- 
tablishing the single-form reliabilities reported. 
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"The standard error of measurement is reported 
as ranging from 4.9 to 5.9 standard score 
points. In the ninth grade the result is that in 
the middle score range the percentile band cov- 
ering the standard score plus and minus the 
standard error of score is an undesirable 30 to 
4o percentile points. The manual does well to 
point out the importance of the standard error 
of measurement; perhaps even more conserva- 
tive and detailed statements might have been 
used. 

Middle and end-of-year percentile norms are 
supplied for grades 9 through 12. Data given 
for the norms groups comprise only number, 
median age, and median intelligence score (all 
by grade), and the statement that the students 
came from 31 schools in 19 states. No evidence 
is presented showing that the standardizing 
group resembles a defined larger population in 
important respects, nor is there any indication 
that the standardizing group is a statistically 
based sample of some larger population. It is, 
then, difficult to know just how to generalize 
Írom the norms group to a population which 
is of practical importance. 

Standard scores are supplied for the test 
which are related to standard scores on the 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability. The 
statement is made that a comparison of the 
student's standard score on the Davis test with 
his Terman-McNemar standard score will indi- 
cate the extent and direction of the difference 
between his mathematics achievement and men- 
tal maturity level. Such a comparison is suspect 
for the same reason that the reported norms 
are of dubious value. The relationship between 
mental maturity and mathematics scores found 
in the group used to norm the mathematics test 
is not one that would necessarily hold in a sta- 
tistically based sample of some important par- 
ent population of high school students. 

This test will be most useful to those sub- 
scribing to the objectives of mathematics edu- 
cation set forth by the Commission on Post- 
War Plans of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. The test norms are neither 
much better nor much worse than those for 
other tests of this kind; very likely the most 
useful norms will be those established by a local 
school system or several cooperating systems 
over a period of time. As is usual with subject 
matter tests, the test user should assure himself 
that test content accords with his own curricu- 
lum to an acceptable degree. The best way he 


can do this is to take the test himself. If he 
finds the content appropriate for his own 
courses—and in many cases he will—the con- 
venience of giving and scoring a published test 
which has been constructed with attention to 
technical considerations may argue for the use 
of this test in preference to teacher made tests. 


[423] 
*General Mathematics: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; norms available. following 
testing program; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 
4€ per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[424] 

*General Mathematics: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1955-57; 
Forms A (’55), B (’57, identical with Form 2 of Gen- 
eral Mathematics III: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools copyrighted in 1952); no specific 
manual; series manual ('57); no data on reliability ; 
norms: [A, '55; B, '57] ; 10€ per test, postage extra; 
Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 90[95] minutes; 
Joy Hamrin (A) and J. R. Schunert (B) ; Educational 
"Test Bureau. * 


[425] 

*General Mathematics III: Achievement Exami- 
nations for Secondary Schools. High school; 1951— 
53; Forms 1 (’51), 3 (’53) ; no specific manual; no 
data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 [’52], 3 (53); 
10 per test, postage extra; [60-90] minutes; J, R. 
Schunert (1) and Wallace M. Bernards (3) ; Educa- 
tional Test Bureau. * 


[426] 
*General Mathematical Ability. High school; 1944- 
57; subtest of Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment; IBM; Form B (’44); revised manual ('56); 
$2.50 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets must be used; 
$1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 50¢ per specimen set; 
postage extra; (120) minutes; prepared by Examina- 
tion Staff of United States Armed Forces Institute; 
Veterans' Testing Service, American Council on. Edu- 
cation. * 

[427] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Mathematics. College seniors and graduate 
students; 1939-57; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 

REFERENCE 
1. Scuuttz, Marcaret K., anp Ancorr, WinLIAM H. “The 


Development of New Scales for the Aptitude and Advanced 
Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations.” J Ed Psychol 47: 
285-04 My ’56. * (PA 32:2127) 

Eric F. GARDNER, Professor of Education and 
Psychology, University of Syracuse, Syracuse, 
New York. 

This test consists of 75 multiple choice items. 
The items are, in general, well constructed and 
measure mathematical competence over a wide 
range of ability. The reliability is high, .95 for 
a normative group, with a standard deviation 
of 181. 
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Of special interest are some of the methods 
of interpreting scores on the Graduate Record 
Examinations. Both scaled scores and percen- 
tile scores are used. All conversions from raw 
Scores to scaled scores are done by means of 
equations expressing linear relationships be- 
tween raw and scaled scores. This process does 
not change either the shape of the raw score 
distribution or the rank order of scores within 
the distribution. Initially, scales were estab- 
lished for advanced tests so that 500 was the 
mean scaled score on each particular test for a 
group of college seniors majoring in the field 
covered by the test, and the standard deviation 
of their scores was 100. 

In 1952 a new method of deriving scales for 
advanced tests was introduced. An examination 
of the aptitude scores for candidates taking dif- 
ferent advanced tests showed marked differ- 
ences with respect to level and range of ability 
from one field to another. The new scales were 
devised to take into account differences among 
subject matter groups in aptitude test perform- 
ance. A group consisting of 2,095 graduating 
seniors, 686 women and 1,409 men from r1 dif- 
ferent colleges, was used as a scaling popula- 
tion. Each student took the verbal and quanti- 
tative parts of the Aptitude Test as well as the 
advanced test in his own particular field. For 
each advanced test subgroup, regression coeffi- 
cients were determined for predicting advanced 
test scores from a linear combination of verbal 
and quantitative aptitude test scores. Estima- 
tions were then made of the raw score mean 
and variance of the entire standardization 
group of 2,095 on each advanced test, utilizing 
the regression coefficients and also the measured 
differences between the entire group and each 
advanced test subgroup on the two aptitude 
test scores. The estimates of the raw score 
mean and variance of the entire standardization 
group on the advanced mathematics test were 
used in linear transformations to obtain scaled 
Scores with a mean of 500 and a standard devi- 
ation of 100 for the entire standardization 
group. Hence, the new mean scaled score 
earned by the normative subgroup taking the 
advanced mathematics test was a larger value 
than 500 due to its superior performance on the 
Aptitude Test as compared with the candidates 
in many of the other fields. In 1954 a revision 
of the advanced mathematics test was made 
and comparable scaled scores were obtained, 
using the same basic procedure. 


It should be pointed out that the present scal- 
ing procedure does not claim to give compara- 
bility of achievement. A score of 600 on the 
mathematics test does not represent the same 
level of achievement in mathematics that a 
score of 600 on the literature test represents 


in that field. Attempts have been made to adjust 


achievement scores for differences in ability 
only among the several groups. 

It should also be noted that the scaling of the 
mathematics test would tend to be somewhat 
unreliable in view of the small number of cases 
(n = 81 for the original scaling) and the low 
multiple correlation coefficient of 47 between 
advanced mathematics test scores and the two 
aptitude predictors. In the extreme case, where 
the multiple correlation is zero, the scale result- 
ing would be identical with one obtained by the 
original method of scaling the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examinations. 

Although the reviewer is well aware of the 
great advantages in having comparability from 
one subject to another for subtests in an 
achievement test battery where students take 
all subjects, he is not convinced that there are 
equal merits in the application of the present 
scaling procedure. There are certain advantages 
in being able to interpret a score of 500 as the 
mean performance of mathematics majors on 
the advanced mathematics test rather than as 
the estimated average score of the entire group, 
most of whom were not mathematics majors. 
It seems to the reviewer that this application 
of statistical eruditeness to remove diff erences 
in ability between majors in the various fields 
results in scores which convey less useful in- 
formation, 

Well written pamphlets, including the Hand- 
book for Deans and Examiners, the Score In- 
terpretation Handbook for Deans and Advis- 
ors, and Summary Statistics, are available to 
describe the program, including the appropriate 
use of the tests. There is also a report on a 
study of the practices in 377 institutions par- 
ticipating in the GRE Institutional Testing 
Program 1955-1956, which provides useful in- 
formation for institutions using the Graduate 
Record Examinations. 

In general, the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions Advanced Tests: Mathematics is a sound 
examination which deserves serious considera- 
tion from those who wish to test the mathe- 
matical achievement of their graduating mathe- 
matics majors and those who wish objective in- 
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formation to assist them in recommending 
graduate work involving mathematical compe- 
tence. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see Gor. 


[ 428] 

*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 4, Ability to Do Quantitative Thinking. 
Grades 9-13 ; 1942-58; IBM ; Forms X-3S, Y-3S ('52) ; 
examiner’s manual ('58) ; battery manual ('54) ; pupil 
profile leaflet, fourth edition ('58); profile card (no 
date) ; separate answer sheets must be used; $3 per 20 
tests; $5 per roo IBM answer sheets; 50¢ per hand and 
machine scoring stencil; $3 per complete specimen set ; 
postage extra; 65(75) or 40(50) minutes; prepared 
under the direction of E. F. Lindquist; Science Re- 
search Associates. * 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for a 
review by Eric F. Gardner of earlier forms, see 
4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, Gustav 
J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna, see 3:12. 


[429] 
*Junior High School Mathematics Test: Acorn 
Achievement Tests. Grades 7-9; 1942-52; 4 scores: 
concepts, problem analysis, problems, total; Forms A 
C52, identical with test copyrighted in 1942 except for 
minor changes), B (’42); directions sheet (742); 
teachers’ guide ['44] ; no norms for part scores; $2.75 
per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 
52(60) minutes; Harry Eisner; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Myron F. RossxoPr, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

The test's purpose is to furnish a measure of 
a junior high school student's (a) mastery of 
correct concepts of measures, elementary geom- 
etry, and elementary algebra; (b) ability to 
analyze a problem; and (c) skill in carrying 
through the solution of a problem. The 4-page 
manual and answer key give meager informa- 
tion concerning validity, reliability, and norms. 
No information concerning variability is given. 

The two forms are intended to be parallel, 
and perhaps they do give comparable scores. Tt 
is doubtful, however, that they test the same 
concepts, since a problem on one form often 
involves the inverse operation of its corre- 
sponding problem on the other. For example, 
a question in Form A requires a student to find 
the distance in miles between two cities, given 
the scale of the map and the scale measurement 
in inches between them. The supposedly paral- 
lel question in Form B requires the computa- 
tion of the scale used when the scale measure- 
ment and the actual distance are given. Al- 


though the two problems are intimately related, 
it is clear one tests in a multiplication and the 
other in a division situation. 

"The test problems, which are reasonably well 
written, are representative of the subject mat- 
ter contained in typical junior high school text- 
books. One might say that the two forms are 
excellent examples of teacher-made tests. They 
do not, however, qualify as standardized tests 
because of the inadequacy of the statistical 
data for satisfactory interpretation of student 
scores. 


For a review by William Betz, see 3:310. 


[430] 

*Kansas Mathematics Test, Revised Edition. 
Grades 9-13; 1937(?)—55; 2 scores: arithmetic, alge- 
bra; IBM; Forms A ('53), B (55) ; manual ('55) ; 
$1.45 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets may be used ; 
85¢ per 25 IBM answer sheets; 30€ per scoring stencil; 
50(60) minutes; H. E. Schrammel; Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements. * 


PauL Brommers, Professor of Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

According to both the catalog and the man- 
ual, this test is intended for determining the 
level of mathematical proficiency of students 
completing high school or entering college. The 
test is organized into two parts: the first deals 
with the fundamental operations applied to in- 
tegers and to common and decimal fractions, 
with per cents, and to some extent with arith- 
metic reasoning; the second deals with elemen- 
tary algebraic manipulation and the solution of 
simple equations, and includes a few of the 
usual type of verbal problem found in begin- 
ning algebra or general mathematics texts, The 
two forms are almost perfect paraphrases of 
one another. On the whole the exercises are tra- 
ditional and textbookish in character and set- 
ting, and require at most a rather low level of 
proficiency. Granting the difficulty level of the 
test to be appropriate for graduating high 
school or entering college students (the median 
for the latter group is reported as about half 
the highest possible score), it would seem to 
follow that the proficiency level currently de- 
manded of such students must be disturbingly 
low. 

No evidence is reported regarding the valid- 
ity of this test for such possible uses as the 
selection of promising students of mathematics, 
the counseling of students, the identification of 
mathematically deficient students and of their 
particular deficiencies, or the placement of stu- 
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dents within a first year college mathematics 
program. The only statement contained in the 
manual regarding validity is to the effect that 
the test is based on the judgment of competent 
high school and college mathematics instruc- 
tors, on textbook content studies, and on stud- 
ies of student errors on previous editions. Thus 
its validity as a measure of the mathematical 
proficiency level of graduating high school and 
entering college students is largely a judgmen- 
tal issue. This being the case, it can only be said 
that this test does not assess the type of insights 
and understandings which in this reviewer's 
judgment ought to rank high among the impor- 
tant outcomes of high school mathematics in- 
struction. 

The reliability is reported as .87 for a sample 
of 650 beginning college students, a value which 
should be reasonably adequate though informa- 
tion is lacking as to the experimental design 
employed in arriving at this estimate. 

Percentile norms for both parts and for the 
total score are given for high school and college 
students. The high school norms are wholly in- 
adequate, being based on only 87 students, The 
college norms are based on the performance 
of 1,295 entering freshmen, but no description 
is given as to the type of college involved. An 
indication of the inadequacy of the high school 
norms is to be found in the fact that the re- 
ported high school median is 11 points higher 
than that reported for entering college students. 
"This phenomenon, incidently, is explained by 
the remark that the scores on which high school 
norms are based were submitted by schools 
which had classes studying general mathemat- 
ics, whereas most of the students involved in 
the establishment of the college norms had 
never had such a course. This suggests that the 
type of college for which the college norms 
might be appropriate is one which requires little 
or no training in mathematics for admission. 
The inadequacy of the high school norms is 
further illustrated by the fact that for Part 1 
a higher than possible score is reported as the 
99th percentile. It is also stated in the manual 
that the norms may be used for interpreting 
both individual and group scores, a claim 
clearly impossible of accomplishment with a 
single set of norms. Furthermore, no descrip- 
tion of the type of group for which they con- 
ceivably might be appropriate is given. 

In summary, this test appears to deal with 
only a highly limited segment of a sound high 


school mathematics program and with this at a 
rather elementary level. Its stated purpose is so 
general as to be vague, leaving little to be said 
regarding its validity. Its reliability is probably 
reasonably adequate. For all practical purposes 
the high school norms are too inadequately de- 
termined to justify reporting. The college 
norms are based on a more adequate sample of 
students but are probably unique to certain 
types of colleges. 
[431] 


*Mathematical Literacy for High School Seniors: 
A Test of Basic Skills and Abilities. Grade 12; 
1946-53; 4 scores: terms and formulas, computational 
skills, solving problems, total; Forms A, B ['s2]; 
mimeographed manual ['53] ; no data on reliability ; 3 
per test; cash orders postpaid; 60(70) minutes; Ohio 
Scholarship Tests. * 


[432] 
*Mathematics: Every Pupil Test. Grades 7-8; 
1930-58; new form usually issued each December and 
April; norms available following testing program; no 
data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scoring key; 
cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholar- 
ship Tests. * 


[433] 
*Mathematics: National Teacher Examinations. 
College seniors and teachers; 1940-58; for more com- 
ds information, sce 538; IBM; 80(90) minutes; 
‘ducational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Walter 
W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 
entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry N. 
Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[ 434] 
*Mathematics: Teacher Education Examination 
Program, College seniors preparing to teach secondary 
school; 1957; for more complete information, see 543; 
IBM; 80(95) minutes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, see 543. 


[435] 

*Mathematics Test (Adv.). Ages 12-140; 1954-585 
form 1 adapted from an experimental edition by A. F. 
Watts and J. E. Stuart; title on form 1 is Arithmetic 
Test (Adv.) 1; forms 1 ['s4], 2 [57], 3 [58] ; manuals 
(57-58) ; distribution restricted to directors of educa- 
tion; 8s. 3d. per 12 tests; od. per single copy; Is. 7d. 
per manual; postage extra; prices include British pur- 
chase tax; 50(55) minutes; D. A. Pidgeon (1) ; pub- 
lished for National Foundation for Educational Re- 
search in England and Wales; Newnes Educational 
Publishing Co. Ltd. * 


[436] 
Mathematics Test 1. Ages 12 to 13-11; 1951-52; I 
form ('51); norms [’52]; 9s. per 12 tests; rod. per 
single copy; rs. 8d. per manual ['52]; postage extra; 
65(70) minutes; I. Macfarlane Smith; published for 
National Foundation for Educational Research in 
oodd and Wales; Newnes Educational Publishing 
o. Ltd. 
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Jack Wrictey, Lecturer im the Teaching of 
Mathematics, Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London, London, England. 

This test is an interesting attempt to provide 
a standardised objective test of elementary 
mathematics for British secondary modern 
pupils. Secondary modern schools are nonselec- 
tive and very varied in character. Since their 
inception, they have not been subject to the in- 
fluence of standardised examinations, and have 
been free to experiment and develop in their 
own way. This has led to great differences in 
the mathematics curricula of these schools. In 
consequence, it is difficult to design a single 
test equally suitable for all such schools. The 
principle adopted here has evidently been one 
of “minimum essentials," that is, that the test 
content should reflect only the basic parts of a 
mathematical curriculum for secondary modern 
schools. The test implies a syllabus which would 
be the basis of a mathematics curriculum, but 
by no means the whole of the curriculum. A 
test produced by such a principle might be dull, 
confined to uninteresting essentials. But this 
pitfall has been avoided ; the test is interesting 
and stimulating and could hardly have a re- 
strictive influence. The subject matter is mod- 
ern in outlook and reflects the present trend 
towards realistic mathematics. In addition to 
mechanical arithmetic items, there are some 
sensible problems and attempts to measure 
whether the child can read simple tables, 
graphs, and diagrams. 

The test was standardised on a sample of 
6,911 pupils in the age range 12-O to 13-1I, 
attending all types of schools in an urban and 
rural area. The standardised scores produced 
(mean 100 and SD 1 5) resemble standardised 
scores derived from an intelligence test. How- 
ever, with any test of this type, significant dif- 
ferences will occur between schools in average 
score and in rate of development ; thus, a test 
score should be interpreted cautiously. A sig- 
nificant sex difference of 6.08 in mean raw 
scores was found in favour of boys, yet the 
conversion table does not separate boys from 
girls. 

In summary, this is an interesting, well pro- 
duced test employing a modern approach to 
mathematics for the average child. The test 
samples a wide field of elementary mathematics 
and is not restrictive in character. It is ade- 
quately standardised, but any score derived 
should be used with care. A high score would 


almost certainly imply good teaching and good 
ability, but a low score might be due to lack of 
knowledge not indicative of either bad teaching 
or lack of ability. In other words, the principle 
of “minimum essentials” has not been fully im- 
plemented. Nevertheless, the test constructors 
are to be congratulated for a bold attempt at an 
almost impossible task. 


[ 437] 

*The Morgan Achievement Test in Mathematics 
for Employee Selection. Adults; 1942-46; 1 form 
(746, identical with Rogers Achievement Test in Mathe- 
matics for Technical and Industrial Schools copyrighted 
in 1942) ; directions sheet ['46] ; no data on reliability 
and validity ; $2.50 per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set ; 
cash orders postpaid; 30(35) minutes ; William J. 
Morgan; Aptitude Associates. * 

Marion F. Smavcorr, Program Director, 
American Institute for Research, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Morgan Achievement Test in Arithmetic” 
would perhaps be a somewhat better name for 
this test, since none of the problems requires 
anything beyond eighth grade arithmetic. The 
54 items are about equally divided among ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
problems. Problems involving whole numbers, 
decimals, and common fractions are all. in- 
cluded, Half the items simply call for arith- 
metic computation while the other half involve 
simple arithmetic reasoning problems—prob- 
lems in which it is necessary to decide what 
computational procedure to use and then to 
apply it correctly. The problems are couched in 
terms of industrial and trade applications. 

The manual consists of three typed pages 
which contain a description of the test, instruc- 
tions for administration, instructions for scor- 
ing, and percentile norms. According to the de- 
scription of the test which appears in the man- 
ual, it is designed to measure the ability to “use 
simple arithmetic and mathematics in the solu- 
tion of practical problems * [It] is especially 
useful in selecting apprentices and employees 
for skilled and semi-skilled trades and occupa- 
tions with technical and industrial companies.” 
The test, it is said, can be used for “any occu- 
pation which requires the employee to deal with 
numbers and figures, whether by computation 
or by measurement." This latter statement is 
highly questionable. There is little or no reason 
to believe that the ability to measure, which can 
be conceived as a kind of task in spatial per- 
ception, is highly related to the ability to com- 
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pute accurately. Ability to compute is measured 
by the test; ability to measure is not. 

The manual gives no indication about relia- 
bility or validity of the test, or about the man- 
ner of construction. Percentile norms based on 
“a random sample of 1479 industrial workers 
engaged in skilled and semi-skilled trades whose 
work required computation and measurement 
in arithmetic and mathematics” are presented. 
The manual suggests using the 50th percentile 
as the critical score for employment in relevant 
occupations. The development of private norms 
is also suggested. For comparison with the per- 
centile norms described above, percentile norms 
based on 1,133 grammar school graduates, ages 
16 to 25, who were applicants for unskilled em- 
ployment, are also presented. The norms for 
this group are systematically lower, as might 
be expected. 

The manual suggests ranking the examinees 
on their scores, because “comparison by ranks 
are useful in the analysis and classification of 
different vocational groups.” Just what ad- 
vantages are to be derived from this procedure 
that cannot be more simply and better obtained 
from raw scores or percentiles is not at all 
clear. 

Thirty minutes testing time is allowed; this 
probably represents a degree of speeding. 

The test is suitable for group administration. 
The directions for administration, though brief, 
are adequate, except for the omission of spe- 
cific instructions to the examinee on how to 
handle decimals—for instance, whether to 
round off answers to a specified number of dec- 
imal places. This omission could lead to some 
confusion. The scoring instructions are ade- 
quate. However, the key, which is a copy of the 
test with the answers overprinted in red, would 
not lend itself to efficient scoring of a large 
number of tests—despite the fact that the man- 
ual says that “the test can be given just as easily 
to hundreds in a group as to a single indi- 
vidual.” 

Some of the diagrams, which are not very 
clearly drawn or labeled, contribute little to the 
solution of the problems. In general, the items 
are clearly worded, although one or two are 
deficient in this respect. 

In summary, the Morgan Achievement Test 
in Mathematics is a test designed for personnel 
selection in industry and trade which appears 
to give some indication of facility in handling 
arithmetic problems. Its major deficiency is its 


very inadequate manual, the contents of which 
fail at many points to meet the standards pre- 
sented in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion’s Technical Recommendations for Psy- 
chological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques 


(1954)- 
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X*Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Mathematics. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14 ; 1956-. 
IBM; Forms A, B ('57); 4 levels; manual (757); 
battery directions (’57) ; battery technical report (57) ; 
no data on reliability of Form B; separate answer 
sheets must be used ; $3.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 20 IBM 
scorable answer sheets; 45 per scoring stencil; $1 per 
manual; $1 per battery technical report; $1.25 per 
specimen set; postage extra; 70(90-100) minutes ; 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 
a) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B. 
b) LeveL 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3A, 3B. 
c) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2B. 
d) LEVEL I. Grades 13-14; Forms 1A, 1B. 


PauL L. Dresset, Director of Evaluation 
Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

As described in the prospectus the mathe- 
matics tests of the STEP battery were devel- 
oped around a set of concepts derived from 
vertical analysis of the mathematics curricu- 
lum. Mastery of these concepts is tested by 
problems which require understanding and ap- 
plication in the context of situations of practi- 
cal significance to the student. It is evident that 
considerable care and much ingenuity went into 
the selection of problems, and particularly into 
adjusting the level of understanding and appli- 
cation to the various grade levels. The tests do, 
to a remarkable degree, test understanding and 
application rather than rote recall. 

Despite this, some exception may be taken to 
certain materials in the tests. The tests at level 
4, particularly in Part 2, are very heavily de- 
pendent upon reading skills. This is verified by 
data in the Technical Report which shows that 
at grade 4 the correlation of scores on Form A 
with verbal scores on the two lower level forms 
of SCAT (.74 and .70) is greater than with 
SCAT quantitative scores (.64 and .58). Some 
of this is inevitable because of the emphasis 
placed on practical situations, but in many cases 
the reading material is entirely gratuitous. For 
example, in Part 2 of Form 4A, Item 16 uses 
eight lines of reading simply to pose a question 
as to the meaning of a Roman numeral. This 
tendency to use superfluous material is found 
in a few items at all levels. Other items are 
based on assumptions which may trip up the 
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particularly critical student. Thus, in Part 1 
of Form 3A, Item 21 involves the length of 
time required for a father and son to mow the 
lawn together, given the time required for each 
separately. The answer seems to assume the 
availability of two mowers whereas the usual 
family will probably have but one. In an item 
in Part 1 of Form 3B, the student is expected 
to identify an ellipse as being more like a track 
in a school stadium than the route of a trans- 
atlantic ship. Since the latter may travel great 
circle routes, the keener student might readily 
and rightly regard the arc of a circle as being 
closer to an ellipse than the usual track layout. 
In Items 16 and 17, Part 1, Form 3B, the popu- 
lar use of the word “average” is questionable 
in a test which places a premium on critical 
mindedness. Indeed, the student who knows 
that the mode is also an average would find the 
first of these items ambiguous. These exam- 
ples, rather than indicating general carelessness 
in test construction, indicate the very real diffi- 
culties in devising or finding practical problems 
and posing them in unambiguous fashion. 

A casual check of content indicates that the 
testing of various concepts has been carefully 
balanced in the separate tests and between the 
various forms. In Form 1B, the initial item in- 
volving the Colson numerical notation may, in 
its novelty and probable difficulty, be an unfor- 
tunate choice for the first item of the test. 

The Directions, Manual, and Technical Re- 
port give in unusual and commendatory detail 
the necessary information for understanding 
and interpreting the tests. The overlapping of 
testing objectives at the various levels, which 
provides continuity in measurement, and the 
relation of the series to SCAT offer particu- 
larly valuable features for measurement of 
progress and of achievement in relation to abil- 
ity. One notable and regrettable omission is the 
failure to provide for the teacher a chart show- 
ing the concepts and abilities tested by the vari- 
ous objectives. Despite the obvious difficulties 
of and ambiguities in such a classification, it 
might be helpful to teachers for group diag- 
nostic purposes and influential in focusing in- 
struction more definitely on these concepts and 
abilities by pointing out specific examples of 
their meaning and practical significance. Un- 
fortunately, not all teachers are able to do this 
for themselves. It is in this beneficial influence 
on teaching that the reviewer would see the 
greatest value of these tests. 


Gorpon Firer, Research Psychologist, Test 
Research Service, Bronxville, New York; and 
Lecturer in Education, Hunter College, New 
York, New York. 

The STEP mathematics tests represent an 
ambitious attempt to provide measures of 
achievement in mathematics that meet some of 
the criteria of evaluation long requested by 
educators. The test outline and the basic items 
are the contribution of a committee of 16 math- 
ematics teachers from all parts of the United 
States. The tests are designed to measure basic 
mathematical concepts from the fourth grade 
of elementary school through the second year 
of college in an integrated sequence. 

FACE VALIDITY. As is true of most arithmetic 
and mathematics tests, the face validity of the 
tests is good. In general, the essential aspect of 
each item is the measurement of an important 
mathematical concept or skill. One major de- 
ficiency in terms of content, however, is the 
highly verbal character of these tests. This is 
particularly apparent at the lowest level. Per- 
haps many mathematical problems faced in life 
are couched in reasonably verbal terms, but the 
authors went out of their way to create exces- 
sively verbal statements in an effort to pose 
problems attractive to young pupils. It is doubt- 
ful that this is either desirable or justifiable. 
Data in the Technical Report indicate that 
scores on the STEP tests have significantly 
higher correlations with verbal scores on 
SCAT (.70 and .74) than with quantitative 
scores on SCAT (.58 and .64) at the fourth 
grade level. Further, at grade 12 the correla- 
tions with verbal score on SCAT run as high 
as .64. 

With regard to the selection of topics and 
the quality of the items, this series ranks high 
when compared with competing achievement 
tests. It is outstanding in terms of measuring 
understanding as opposed to rote memory, ap- 
plication of principles and skills, abilities in- 
volved in interpreting and understanding as op- 
posed to rote memory. Of course, as with any 
test, one can find deficiencies. For example, five 
items on Form 3A, representing one tenth of 
the test, require knowledge of the value of pi 
(v). It is questionable that one tenth of the 
mathematical knowledge acquired by the end 
of the ninth grade is adequately represented by 
these items. On the other hand, no item in 
Form 3B can conceivably be said to require 
this knowledge. It would have been better to 
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divide these items more evenly between the 
two forms. 

FORMAT. The test format is attractive and 
the type used quite legible. Identical directions 
and time limits for all forms at all levels permit 
the use of different forms and levels in the 
same testing situation. The paging of the test 
booklets, however, is poor. Large parts of some 
pages are blank, while many items are squeezed 
into a format that lists choices horizontally 
rather than vertically. This is particularly un- 
desirable at level 4, designed for use as low as 
grade 4. In this connection, it is highly de- 
batable whether a separate answer sheet can be 
used with any degree of success with average 
fourth grade classes. In fact, the standardiza- 
tion data indicate that possibly over 33 per cent 
of the fourth graders obtained no more than 
chance scores and that fewer than 10 per cent 
got as many as 12 items right. These really 
inadequate results for the fourth grade may be 
due to the use of the separate answer sheet and 
to the overly verbal nature of the test. 

STANDARDIZATION, The standardization of 
STEP approaches the highest standards of edu- 
cational measurement. It is recognized that at 
certain levels some of the sample sizes are small, 
but the techniques of sampling, equating, and 
norming apparently were not only appropriate 
but also quite carefully carried out. The norms 
provided are comprehensive, representative, 
and usable. One deficiency which may be noted 
is that on some forms the sequence of items 
permits some of the easiest items to appear 
near the end of a test. Since the items are ar- 
ranged in groups, each group relating to a par- 
ticular problem or situation, they cannot, of 
course, be presented in absolute order of diffi- 
culty; however, one wonders whether, in some 
cases, a better ordering of the sets themselves 
might not have been devised. The low achievers 
in any group are unnecessarily penalized if 
some of the easiest items appear near the end 
of a test that is, for them, speeded. 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY, Reliability coeffi- 
cients reported for the four levels, as deter- 
mined by Kuder-Richardson formula 20, run 
from .83 to .89. These values are rather disap- 
pointing for reliabilities estimated this way. 
Parallel-forms reliability coefficients will prob- 
ably be provided in the future. There may be 
some trouble estimating these, however, since 
in spite of the claims of the publisher to the 
contrary, the A and B forms at each level do 


not have parallel content and are not as com- 
parable as one might wish with respect to diffi- 
culty. 

At present no empirical validity data are re- 
ported, The publishers indicate that these will 
be made available as soon as possible in supple- 
ments to the Technical Report. 

INTERPRETABILITY AND USABILITY. The sup- 
plementary materials provided for teachers and 
counselors represent a definite contribution to 
educational measurement. Educational Testing 
Service has made tremendous advances in its 
organization and presentation of materials for 
aiding the person untrained in measurement. 
The handling of the standard error of measure- 
ment without the usual difficult terminology is 
excellent. The emphasis upon local norms is 
highly desirable, and the rather detailed pro 
cedure outlined for the accumulation of local 
norms is good. The directions provided for 
obtaining raw scores, converted scores, and 
percentiles are clear and well illustrated, and 
many helpful suggestions and warnings are 
provided in regard to interpretations of the 
percentile scores. 

SUMMARY, The STEP mathematics tests rep- 
resent a significant addition to modern educa- 
tional evaluation. At all levels the tests measure 
mathematical competence comprehensively and 
functionally, if somewhat too verbosely. Per- 
sons interested in measuring achievement in 
particular units or courses will have to rely on 
traditional measures, but the educator con- 
cerned with general mathematical facility in 
realistic and significant situations will welcome 
this series. 


Tom A. Lamxe, Coordinator of Research, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The mathematics tests in the STEP series 
are part of an ambitious attempt to measure 
“critical skills and understandings that lie at the 
heart of each major subject matter field.” Four 
levels of the tests are available in this “con- 
tinuous and integrated series of tests, aimed at 
the critical outcomes of education,” While the 
series is nominally designed for grades 4-14, 
the least difficult mathematics test is too diffi- 
cult for most fourth grades, The tests were de- 
signed “to provide an instrument for the over- 
all evaluation of an individual or a class with 
respect to achievement in the broad mathemati- 
cal objectives of general education.” 

The 50 test items for each form and level 
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give evidence of a good deal of imagination and 
thought, although some items may be more top- 
ical than necessary. The test booklets are at- 
tractive. Good use is made of the two-color 
format, not only in the tests but also in answer 
sheets and manuals. The manual and technical 
report are clearly written and often commend- 
ably complete. 

vALIDITY. It is usually difficult to obtain 
agreement on the kinds of specifics to be ex- 
amined when devising tests for a general edu- 
cation program. The publisher attempted this 
by unusually extensive committee work and 
critical reviews. Very likely the objectives 
tested are those supported by a majority of au- 
thorities in the field at this time. Very likely, 
too, some authorities will disagree with the ap- 
proach exemplified by the test questions. In 
general, the questions seem to this reviewer to 
test concepts generally associated with mathe- 
matics in general education. 

Some suggestions in the manual relevant to 
validity are rather broad. While the manual 
states that high test scores imply little trouble 
in handling the specific content of the average 
high school mathematics course, no evidence is 
given that this is true; no correlations are pro- 
vided between test scores and high school 
mathematics grades. Again, the manual sug- 
gests that one use of the tests is the comparison 
of a student's general mathematics ability, as 
measured by STEP, with his mathematics ca- 
pacity, as measured by the School and College 
Ability Test (SCAT). If there is any evidence 
that STEP measures developed ability, as con- 
trasted with SCAT, which measures capacity, 
it is not given. Examination of the test content 
makes this claim seem somewhat improbable. 

The manual has suggestions designed to help 
teachers use the test scores. In the case of 
Albert, who has unusually high SCAT, and 
STEP science and mathematics scores, the 
suggestion is that "the counselor wants to in- 
vestigate very carefully with Albert the wisdom 
of taking prelaw, as his parents suggest, instead 
of a [college] course emphasizing science and 
mathematics. Of course, the wise counselor will 
consider many factors other than standing on 
the STEP tests." Some of the factors are listed. 
Nevertheless, the implication seems to be that 
Albert may be wrong if he takes prelaw—more 
wrong than he would be if he majors in science 
or mathematics. If data supporting this impli- 
cation exist, they are not given. In the realm 


of speculation, it is possible that Albert would 
do as well in law as in science or mathematics ; 
he might become a supreme court justice, gov- 
ernor, or secretary of state. 

RELIABILITY. Reliability derived by Kuder- 
Richardson formula 20 is reported for Form 
A. An odd technique, where both universe and 
sample statistics are employed in the formula, 
is used; the effect is to make the reported re- 
liability higher than it would be had the for- 
mula been used as it is usually employed. Re- 
liabilities are as high as might be expected from 
a 50-item test designed for the grade ranges 
used ; nevertheless, the coefficients, reported as 
.83, .84, .83, and .89 for the four levels, leave 
something to be desired for individual counsel- 
ing. The caution is well included that within a 
single school reliability may be somewhat 
smaller. Reliabilities are not reported for Form 
B, which is supposed to be parallel to Form A; 
such figures should be supplied, as should also 
alternate-forms reliabilities. 

NORMS. There may be a fundamental ques- 
tion about the real usefulness of national norms 
based on a sample of the entire population for 
which a test is designed when that population 
is very heterogeneous; nevertheless, there 
seems to be a demand for them. If they are pro- 
vided, the job should be well done. The STEP 
norms were derived from a random sample of 
schools where superintendents would cooperate 
in giving the tests in grades 4-12. No statement 
is made to indicate how many of the superin- 
tendents originally contacted were willing to 
cooperate. In such a case, perhaps the best argu- 
ment which can be used is that the group which 
did cooperate resembles the total population in 
important relevant respects. In this case the 
argument is not pursued very far. The group 
used for norming in the grades had approxi- 
mately the same regional distribution as the 
population (save for grade 5, where the pro- 
portions in the norms group add up to 110 per 
cent). No information is provided concerning 
other relevant variables like size of school or 
socioeconomic status. Because the norms group 
is not a statistically based sample of the entire 
population, some such data should be given. 
Since a similar process was followed in obtain- 
ing norms at the college level, similar criticisms 
apply. As the manual states, “The important 
thing is that the general characteristics of a 
norms group must be clearly specified, in order 
for the percentile ranks derived from it to be 
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useful." It does not appear that this dictum was 
followed very well. The use of scores as bands 
instead of points in the norms tables is com- 
mendable. 

SUM MARY. These are probably the best avail- 
able published tests of competence in the mathe- 
matics of general education. The user should 
nevertheless assure himself that the testmakers' 
concept of general education coincides with his 
own. The format is attractive. The technical 
work, while frequently good, leaves the follow- 
ing shortcomings to be corrected: (a) Reliabil- 
ity for Form B and alternate forms reliability 
for Forms A and B are not given. (b) The 
norms groups are insufficiently described, with 
the result that a sounder, more detailed argu- 
ment is needed to prove that the norms groups 
are representative of the general population. 
(c) No evidence is given for certain implied or 
suggested uses of test scores. (d) The test is 
too difficult for most fourth graders. 


For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 
24. 

[439] 
, *Snader General Mathematics Test: Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series. Grades 9-13; 1951-54, 
c1950-51; IBM; Forms AM (’s1), BM (^52) ; man- 
ual (51); expectancy chart [754]; separate answer 
Sheets must be used; $4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 
IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen 


set, postpaid; 40(50) minutes; Daniel W. Snader; 
World Book Co. * 


For reviews by Paul J. Blommers and How- 
ard F. Fehr, see 4:378. 


[440] 

Test of Mathematical Fundamentals for Grades 
7 to 12. Grades 7-12; 1944; 1 form; no data on re- 
liability and validity; mimeographed manual La4]: 
tentative norms; $1 per 25 tests; 20€ per specimen set 
(must be purchased to obtain manual) ; postage extra; 
25(30) minutes; H. R. Beattie; distributed by Guid- 
ance Centre. * 


Frances E. Crook, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

This test of “mathematical fundamentals” in- 
cludes 60 items covering only the four funda- 
mental operations in computation with whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals, and the first 
two cases in percentage. There are also seven 
simple problems, most of them involving per 
cents. The stated purpose of the test is to de- 
termine “general level of mathematical achieve- 
ment” as well as to “locate weaknesses in some 


particular phase of mathematical fundamen- 
tals.” 

Since the test is very highly speeded (ac- 
cording to the manual, “very few students will 
complete the test within the time allotted”) its 
value as a diagnostic instrument is limited. 
Moreover, the choice of examples and their 
arrangement would make it difficult to use the 
test for diagnosis of the difficulties of a class 
or of individuals. The test's value is probably 
greater for estimating the general level of 
achievement in basic computational skills. 

The rather small norming sample of 1,790 
students in grades 7-12 was chosen in an un- 
specified way from a “survey of representative 
schools in Ontario." It is said to include stu- 
dents from commercial, shop, and general 
classes in large and small schools, both urban 
and rural Norms are presented in percentile 
form for each grade and show the expected lev- 
eling off of growth after the ninth grade. The 
test appears to have been intended mainly for 
the first year of high school, since about a third 
of the students tested were in the ninth grade. 

There is no indication of the time of year for 
which the norms are given and it is stated that 
they are to be regarded as tentative. The author 
apparently intended to build up further norms 
from the voluntary submission of test scores 
by users, a method which has severe limitations. 
Moreover, the manual is now several years old 
and it should be possible to provide more than 
tentative norms in 1958. 

The test format is poor in the light of pres- 
ent-day standards. The test could easily be ar- 
ranged for scoring with fan-type or stencil key, 
but neither is provided. In the content of the 
items there are signs of a somewhat outdated 
point of view and lack of care in planning. 
Ragged decimals (as in the subtraction prob- 
lem 9.173 — 4.62) are included at the computa- 
tional level rather than in an exercise which 
requires some understanding of the need for 
rounding in any practical situation involving 
such numbers. Another subtraction example is 
set up in this form: $1.34 — 29c. In the items 
involving fractions, no denominators other than 
powers of 2 are to be found. 

In summary, it may be said that this test 
might be of use in Ontario schools, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere, for measuring a rather limited 
aspect of arithmetical skill, It could be im- 
proved by better choice of items, by arranging 
the items in a form that would make scoring 
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easier, and by providing much more complete 
statistical information than that to be found in 
the present manual. 


ALGEBRA 


[441] 
*Advanced Algebra: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; 
Forms 1 ('51), 2 (52), 3 (^53) ; no specific manual; 
no data on reliability ; norms: Forms 1 ['52], 2 [53], 3 
(^53) ; 10¢ per test, postage extra; (60-90) minutes; 
Donovan A. Johnson (1) and Harvey O. Jackson (3) ; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 

[442] 
*Advanced Algebra: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1952-55; 
Forms A ('55), B ('s2, identical with Form 2 of Ad- 
vanced Algebra: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools; no specific manual; no data on re- 
liability; norms [A, '55; B, '57] ; 10€ per test, postage 
extra; 60(65) minutes; Daymond J. Aiken (A) ; Edu- 
cational Test Bureau. * 


Emma Spaney, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
[Review of Form A.] 

Although there is a 4-page folder labeled 
“Manual” which is provided with the test ma- 
terials, this is not specific to Advanced Algebra, 
nor is it the kind of manual which gives per- 
tinent information about validity, reliability, 
and norms. It is rather an impassioned oration 
against the “progressive movement” in educa- 
tion as perceived by the author, and a plea for 
a return to emphasis on “mastery of subject 
contents and student effort.” A separate de- 
scriptive sheet defines the purpose of the Mid- 
west series as “to motivate efforts of accom- 
plishments by the students. A less easily arrived 
at purpose is that of motivating thinking abil- 
ity...based on mastery of contents resulting 
from efforts of work.” 

Part 1 consists of 24 multiple choice items 
dealing with fundamental operations, finding 
values of unknowns when verbal conditions on 
these are given, finding roots of given equa- 
tions, and identifying graphs of functions with 
their descriptions. Part 2 consists of 20 mul- 
tiple choice items covering factoring, finding 
values of expressions, logarithms, determi- 
nants, solving equations, progressions, and 
graphs. Part 3 consists of 11 verbal problems, 
which are to be worked out in the test booklet, 
involving primarily the solution of various 
types of equations. In terms of the stated pur- 


pose for the series, the items do not seem to be 
especially thought-provoking ! 

The arrangement of items on the page is sat- 
isfactory, and their sequence is quite clear; 
however, the type face is such that several of 
the exponents are hard to identify on first read- 
ing. In Part 1, groups 1, 2, and 3 each present 
six items, the answers to which must be selected 
from among nine choices. Since some of the 
choices can be eliminated fairly easily, this 
sometimes results in 2- or 3-choice items. In 
terms of difficulty, some of the items are out of 
order, especially in Part 3. 

The test can be quite easily administered and 
scored. No appropriately spaced fan key is pro- 
vided, but the sophisticated test user will have 
no difficulty in preparing his own. He will, 
however, want to establish his own correct an- 
swers, there being several errors on the scoring 
sheet that accompanies the test. 

A sheet of norms (end of the school year) 
gives the “perfect score” and the quartiles for 
all the subject matter areas in the series. There 
is no indication of the number of students on 
whom the norms are based, and no description 
or enumeration of the schools from which they 
come. Anyone using the test should be pre- 
pared to set up local norms. 

In view of the many shortcomings in test 
content and technical information, the teacher 
looking for a test in this subject matter area 
may well conclude that some other test will 
better meet his needs. 

[443] 
X*Blyth Second-Year Algebra Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. 4 semesters high school; 
1953-54; IBM; Forms AM, BM (53) ; manual ('54) ; 
expectancy chart ['54]; $3.25 per 35 tests; separate 
answer sheets may be used; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 


sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
45(55) minutes; M. Isobel Blyth; World Book Co. * 


PauL BrowwEms, Professor of Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
According to the manual, this test was “de- 
signed to measure the extent to which students 
have achieved the important objectives of a sec- 
ond year course in high school algebra.” These 
objectives were established on the basis of a 
survey of commonly used textbooks, of typical 
courses of study, and of other publications deal- 
ing with secondary school mathematics. The 
objectives were further subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the members of the Commission on 
Post-War Plans of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. The exercises built 
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to measure the objectives thus established sug- 
gest that little if any change has occurred in the 
past 25 to 30 or more years in the emphasis 
placed on the content covered in second year 
high school algebra courses. Teachers of such 
courses will find that the exercises of this test 
provide a reasonably adequate sampling of the 
content of such courses as they are usually 
taught today. 

On the whole, the exercises are of good qual- 
ity. Though it would seem possible for the stu- 
dent who has memorized the rules of algebraic 
manipulation to perform adequately on this 
test without ever having achieved much insight 
into or understanding of their logical bases, 
nevertheless the test is still superior to many 
mathematics tests in the measurement of such 
insights and understandings. Moreover, the ex- 
ercises used stood the test (statistically, with 
respect to difficulty and validity) of what 
should have been a reasonably adequate tryout 
with 633 students who were completing courses 
in second year algebra. Only two items, both 
appearing in Form BM, are mathematically 
faulty, Item 21 because no correct answer is 
given, and Item 33 because more than one cor- 
rect answer is given. In both cases, however, 
the keyed response may possibly be defended 
as best among the answers given, 

The raw scores on this test, like those of 
other tests in the Evaluation and Adjustment 
Series are readily converted into standard 
scores which for the normative or reference 
group (3,884 high school students from 72 
communities who were completing a second 
year algebra course) are normally distributed 
with mean and standard deviation having the 
same values as those of the IO's for this refer- 
ence group as measured by the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability. A table of per- 
centile norms in terms of the standard score 
scale and based on this reference group is given 
in the manual. This table is cited as appropriate 
for evaluating not only individual achievement 
but also the average score for a class. The 
manual fails to point out that the percentile 
ranks reported in this table of norms cannot 
be interpreted as the percentile ranks of such 
class averages. 

The fact that the standard scores have the 
Same mean and standard deviation for the ref- 
erence group as do IQ scores for this group 
makes it possible to relate either individual or 


class performance on the algebra test to ex- 
pected performance as reflected by IQ. This, 
of course, requires the use of the appropriate 
test of mental ability as well as of proficiency 
in algebra. 

The reliability is reported separately for stu- 
dents in each of five communities. The coeff- 
cients (odd-even item correlations corrected by 
the Spearman-Brown formula) range from .82 
to .92. While this algebra test is somewhat 
lower in reliability than the associated Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability it is probably 
as reliable as most algebra tests of similar 
length. 

On the whole, this test appears to be of good 
quality, and it should provide for a reasonably 
sound assessment of degree of mastery of con- 
tent of second year high school algebra as it 
is typically taught. The two forms are built to 
the same specifications and are equivalent in 
interpretation without simply paraphrasing one 
another. The reliability and norms appear to be 
reasonably adequate. The accompanying man- 
ual is quite complete and provides helpful sug- 
gestions for using the results. 


Myron F. Rosskopr, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 

Although the test purports to secure data on 
understanding concepts, study of the 55 items 
in each form indicates that information con- 
cerning possession of skills only is obtained. 

The manual gives a clear, concise description 
of the test, directions for administering and 
scoring it, and suggestions for using the re- 
sults. Both percentile norms and standard 
scores are provided. Information concerning 
the development of the test and its reliability 
and validity leaves one quite confident that the 
test was carefully constructed. 

The test items of both forms are well chosen. 
The printing is clear; the spacing makes for 
ease of reading; the arrangement is systematic. 
All figures that appear show careful drawing 
and good reproduction. There are no bizarre 
items; the items appear as typical textbook ex- 
ercises or problems. In short, a student should 
feel quite comfortable taking the test. 

In summary, this is an excellent test for a 
teacher who wishes to determine whether his 


students possess the skills of second year al- 
gebra. 
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[444] 

*California Algebra Aptitude Test. High school; 
1940-58; 1 form ('58, identical with test copyrighted 
in 1040); [revised] manual (’58, essentially the same 
as manual copyrighted in 1950); $2.25 per 25 tests; 
55¢ per specimen set; postpaid; 50(55) minutes; Noel 
Soe and Muriel McCrum; American Guidance Serv- 
ice, Inc. 


For a review by William G. Mollenkopf, see 
4:385; for a review by David Segel, see 3:320. 
[445] 

*Diagnostic Test in Basic Algebra. 2, 3 semesters 
high school; 1956; 1 form; 2 levels: Parts 1, 2; no 
data on reliability; no norms; 5s. per 10 tests; 3s. per 
scoring key; 4s. per manual; 115. 6d. per specimen set; 
postpaid within Australia; (30-90) minutes; John H. 
Henshaw; Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search. * 

STANLEY CLARK, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada. 

This is the first of a projected series of tests 
to be used for diagnosis in algebra and in other 
branches of mathematics. Since the emphasis is 
placed upon the exercise of the simple but fun- 
damental mechanical and manipulative skills, 
verbal problems are few in number and arith- 
metical computation is kept to a minimum. The 
questions are of the traditional type and may be 
solved mentally, although space is provided for 
figuring. Some types of expressions which one 
might expect to fall within the scope of the 
test are not considered. Negative terms, for 
example, do not appear in the sections dealing 
with the multiplication and division of mono- 
mials. Several problems involve the use of the 
English monetary system. 

Part 1 is intended for use during the first 
year of algebra and beyond. Six topics are in- 
cluded: the expression of very simple mathe- 
matical statements in symbolic form; the evalu- 
ation of algebraic expressions ; the addition and 
subtraction of monomials ; the multiplication of 
monomials; simplification involving the re- 
moval of parentheses; and the division of mo- 
nomials by monomials. 

Although Part 2 is designed for the second 
year of algebra and beyond, much of its con- 
tent is included in first year courses in algebra 
on this continent. This part of the test assists 
in the diagnosis of the student's skill in ex- 
pressing simple mathematical statements as 
equations; in solving first degree equations in 
one unknown; in elementary factoring, and in 
finding the product of two binomials. 

Each item contains two problems of approxi- 


mately equal difficulty which depend for their 
solution upon the application of the same prin- 
ciple. The appropriate principle differs some- 
what from item to item within each topic. The 
author assumes that a student understands the 
process if he gets both parts of an item correct 
and that he needs remedial instruction if he 
misses both. Interpretation of the situation in 
which the student gets one part right and the 
other wrong presents difficulties and requires 
further investigation by the teacher. 

Administration of the test is left to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher although some sugges- 
tions are offered in the manual. The test may be 
adapted to different teaching situations: stu- 
dents may be administered the relevant group 
of items after a particular topic has been taught, 
or, if the circumstances warrant it, they may 
be required to work through either part in its 
entirety. There are no norms since the test is 
not designed to yield a measure of achievement. 
Validation of the test is based upon the care 
taken in constructing items which will reveal 
the presence or absence of the pertinent alge- 
braic skills and upon its demonstrated useful- 
ness in individual and group diagnosis. No 
mention is made of its reliability although the 
consistency of performance on part and topic 
scores might profitably be investigated. Reme- 
dial exercises are contained in the booklet Aids 
to Algebra, comprising 150 sets of 5 problems, 
each set being conveniently keyed to the test. 
A parallel form of the test for retesting after 
corrective instruction is not available. 

Diagnosis of student difficulties and the pro- 
vision of remedial instruction are important but 
frequently neglected aspects of high school 
teaching. The construction of instruments to 
facilitate this work is commendable. The mate- 
tials reviewed above should be of value for the 
busy teacher in the setting for which they were 
devised. The Diagnostic Test in Basic Algebra 
is, however, more an instructional aid than a 
standardized test. Any competent teacher of 
algebra should be able to produce a comparable 
collection of problems if he is willing to devote 
the time to the task. 


[446] 

*Elementary Algebra: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; 
Forms 1 (51), 2 (52), 3 (53) ; no specific manual ; 
y EY ona reliability; norms : ecu I ced 2 ls]. 
3 (53) ; 10¢ per test, postage extra; (60-90) minutes; 
NA A. Johnson (1, 2) and Lyle M. Eakins (3) ; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 
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$ [447] 
*Elementary Algebra: Every Pupil Test. High 
school; 1929-58; new form usually issued each Decem- 
ber and April; norms available following testing pro- 
gram; no data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scor- 
ing key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio 
Scholarship Tests. * 

[448] 

X*Elementary Algebra: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1955-57; 
Forms A ('55), B ('57) ; no specific manual; no data 
on reliability; norms [A, '55; B, 's7]; 10€ per test, 
postage extra; Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 
90[95] minutes; Daymond Aiken (A) and J. N. Weiss 
(B) ; Educational Test Bureau. * 


Lynnette B. PLuMLEE, Personnel Research 
and Testing Division, Sandia Corporation, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. [Review of Form A.] 

The manual for the Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations gives the rationale 
for this series, justifying an emphasis “on mas- 
tery of subject contents and student effort” in 
the interest of “motivating thinking ability,” 
The practice of presenting a rationale is one 
which might well be adopted more generally by 
test publishers. A further desirable step, not 
taken for tests in this battery, would be an 
evaluation of the extent to which the rationale 
is met by the content of the individual test. In 
the case of the elementary algebra test, the aim 
of mastery of subject content seems to be met, 
with the majority of the items testing rules of 
algebraic operations and definitions, The aim of 
motivating thinking ability could have been 
better achieved had questions been used which 
are less commonly found in textbooks and 
therefore less subject to specific learning by the 
student. Virtually all of the word problems are 
variations on traditional tasks. A better basis 
for motivating the student and giving meaning 
to algebra would be found in problems which 
require the student to apply his knowledge to 
tasks which are new to him. 

Little information is given in the manual re- 
garding the construction of the test. However, 
in a letter from the publisher it is noted that 
the tests in this series were developed in re- 
sponse to the request of superintendents and 
principals who wanted tests which would help 
evoke from the student “thought process to 
give deeper and more significant meaning to 
that which he does know.” The content of the 
test is based primarily on the author's own 
teaching experience, following the publisher’s 
instruction to make the content independent of 
any one textbook and to include contents gen- 


erally included in the present day textbooks. 
The test appears to cover the traditional course 
in algebra quite well, although there seems to 
be a disproportionate emphasis on signed num- 
bers at the expense of other important topics 
such as proportion, variation, quadratic for- 
mulas, and complex fractions, which are cov- 
ered only slightly or not at all. 

In the same letter to the reviewer, the pub- 
lisher indicates that items are not arranged in 
difficulty order on the grounds that difficulty 
ordering is not useful in a test intended for 
review purposes rather than for ability rating. 
This is reasonable if timing is adequate. The 
I-hour time allowance for this test seems ade- 
quate for only the better students ; however, the 
publisher notes that “these are power tests and 
thus do not depend on accuracy of timing. In 
general it was suggested to the schools to allow 
at least enough time for 90% of the students 
to complete." It was not made clear where these 
instructions to the schools are provided, since 
they are not given in the manual. It is also not 
clear what effect these instructions had on the 
norms which are provided. 

Norms information consists of raw scores 
corresponding to the 25th, soth, and 75th per- 
centiles. According to the publisher, the norms 
are based on the administration of Form A in 
the spring of 1956, with the bulk of the cases 
coming from Minnesota. Though the number 
of cases on which the norms are based is not 
given, it is presumed that it was adequate for 
stability; another administration in the spring 
of 1957 did not change the percentiles. Since no 
information is given on the representativeness 
of the norms population sample, the user may 
well use caution in applying the norms to his 
own students. The norms information which is 
available does, however, indicate that the range 
in item difficulty is sufficient to measure both 
the strong and the weak student. 

The format of the test is generally good, 
with clear print and adequate scratchwork 
space for the most part. The directions will 
probably cause no difficulty to the student, 
though an example illustrating the method of 
answering the multiple answer items might be 
helpful. The use of multiple options in common 
for each of three sets of six items in Part r 
Saves space but makes it more difficult to pro- 
vide answer options based on common errors of 
operation. 


In summary, the test has a worthwhile aim, 
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but one which might better have been met by 
questions requiring more understanding and 
thought on the part of the student. However, 
it can well be used as a test of the student’s 
mastery of algebraic operations and concepts. 
The norms information should be used with 
caution in view of lack of information on its 
general applicability. 


[ 449] 
*First Year Algebra: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. 1 year high school; 1926-58; new form usually 
issued each January and April; norms available follow- 
ing testing program; no data on reliability ; 4¢ per test; 
4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 

[450] 
X*Illinois Algebra Test. 1, 1.5, 2 semesters high 
school ; 1956-58; formerly called Chicago Algebra Test; 
1 form (’58, identical to test copyrighted in 1956 ex- 
cept for title and minor change in 1 item) ; 3 levels: 
Tests 1, 2, 3; manual (’58); mimeographed analysis 
of errors sheet (’58) ; $1.75 per 25 tests; 60€ per speci- 
men set; postpaid; 37(40) minutes; Charles H. Schut- 
ter; C. A. Gregory Co. * 


STANLEY CLARK, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada. 

This test is in reality three tests, designed for 
use at the end of one, one and a half, and two 
semesters of high school algebra, respectively. 

The problems are of the conventional type, 
involving use of the manipulative and mechani- 
cal skills; the verbal items are stereotyped and 
few in number. Outcomes such as the ability 
to employ and interpret graphs and the under- 
standing of the vocabulary of algebra are not 
measured. Most of the numerical coefficients 
are integers; decimal fractions are not used at 
all. Expressions involving powers beyond the 
second are rare. Students are required to pro- 
duce the answers, a procedure which has con- 
siderable merit. The time limits are ample for 
most students. The tests are easy to administer. 

The tests are fairly short, 20 to 21 items per 
test. The manual, however, speaks of each test 
as having 24 to 30 items. These latter figures 
are misleading since they were obtained by 
counting the two roots of a quadratic equation 
or the two solutions of simultaneous equations 
as two separate items. 

The author departs from the usual procedure 
of giving correct answers unit weighting and 
scores items 1 to 8 points “according to the al- 
gebraic knowledge and skill needed to answer 
them.” The method of determining the weights 
is not explained. It is difficult to understand 


why a student should receive 7 points for a 
single simple subtraction, as in the second an- 
swer to Item 15, Test I. 

Information about validity is meagre; the 
term “validity” does not appear in the manual. 
The manual contains an outline of the topics 
included at each level but fails to say anything 
about the construction of the test, the experi- 
mental editions, if any, item analysis, item diffi- 
culty, and the like. The standardization group 
is not described in any way. 

Reliability coefficients found by use of one of 
the Kuder-Richardson formulas are .97, .94, 
and .96 for the three levels, respectively. These 
are questionably high for such short tests. 
Furthermore, the Kuder-Richardson formulas 
have been developed upon the assumption that 
the test items have unit weight, a condition 
which does not hold here. 

The author and publishers have failed to 
make available to prospective users detailed in- 
formation respecting the construction, validity, 
and reliability of the test, and to furnish an 
accurate description of the individuals upon 
whom it was standardized. These are responsi- 
bilities which cannot be lightly disregarded. 
The technical imperfections of this instrument 
stand out in bold relief when it is compared 
with such other instruments as the Seattle Al- 
gebra Test and the Lankton First Year Algebra 
Test. 


Turopore E. Kkrroce, Admissions Officer 
and Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This test was developed as a measure of the 
fundamentals of algebra. Although the test 
contains a good sampling of standard textbook 
problems, it does not sample beyond this. The 
algebra student taking it will encounter little 
if any need to generalize his knowledge of 
algebra, nor will he need to deal with “new” 
algebraic situations. The verbal problems in the 
test may be solved by routine type-form pro- 
cedures. 

The manual makes no mention of the validity 
of the test except to point out that an examina- 
tion of eight standard texts shows “that a com- 
mon body of algebraic concepts is measured by 
these tests.” The content included in the test is 
mentioned only in general terms. Kuder-Rich- 
ardson reliabilities of .97 (first semester), .94 
(midterm second semester), and .96 (second 
semester) are reported. No data are reported 
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as to what extent the test may operate as a 
speed test. This information is important in 
view of the apparent difficulty of the test and 
the fact that the Kuder-Richardson formula 
provides an overestimate of reliability if any 
substantial number of items cannot be at- 
tempted during the time limits of a test. 

The manual states that the items on the test 
are weighted "according to the knowledge and 
skill needed to answer them." Such a statement, 
in the absence of any criteria or quantitative 
data, is of minimum help to the prospective test 
user. The manual points out that since each test 
has 100 points, a pupil's score may be consid- 
ered as "percent of mastery" in the particular 
content area. It is somewhat difficult to recon- 
cile this rather absolute concept with the fact 
that on Test 3, for example, a student with 46 
per cent mastery by the above definition would 
receive a percentile rank of 81 and a grade of 
B if suggestions in the manual were followed. 
In the writer's opinion the manual for this test 
suggests a somewhat ambiguous concept in 
“percent of mastery.” 

The norms provided include percentile ranks 
for each of the three tests. However, the mean- 
ing of these ranks is not clear since no descrip- 
tion of the normative group is given. Minimum 
essentials, in the writer’s opinion, would be 
data regarding the size of the group, the ability 
of the group, and the population from which 
the group was drawn. The norms suggest that 
the tests may have limitations as relates to ade- 
quate measurement of the full range of ability 
found in the typical algebra class. On Test 1, 
for example, 50 per cent of the points on the 
test are associated with percentile ranks rang- 
ing from 75 to roo. On Test 3. 50 per cent of 
the points are associated with percentile ranks 
ranging from 85 to roo. At the other end of 
the scale, 25 per cent òf the points on Test 3 
are associated with percentile ranks ranging 
from 1 to $6. 

The test manual suggests letter grades which 
may be associated with the various percentile 
ranks. The assumptions underlying the assign- 
ment of grades are very important and these 
should be provided if such suggestions are to 
be used wisely. It is of interest to note that on 
Test 3, for example, a score of 6 points (which 
could represent a single item) would corre- 
spond to a grade of D on the suggested scale. 
Similarly a student earning 58 per cent of the 
points on Test 3 would receive a percentile rank 


of 93 and a corresponding grade of A. Thus, 
on Test 3, 42 per cent of the points are func- 
tioning for 7 per cent of the norms group. 

Certain details pertaining to the printing and 
writing of the test should be mentioned. The 
student does his work and writes his answers 
in the test booklet. In several instances, the 
answer blanks are too short for the necessary 
response, e.g., Item 5, Test 3, and Item 17, 
Test 1. Some item directions could be improved, 
e.g., a division problem (Item 21, Test 1) which 
states, "Leave answer on top without re-writ- 
ing." In some cases the unknown is printed in 
front of the response line and in others it is not, 
€.g., Item 20, Test 1. In some items space allo- 
cation implies that the response line is to serve 
as a fraction line, e.g., Item 10, Test 2. 

The results of this test could be considerably 
more useful if additional information could be 
provided on such matters as the following: reli- 
ability, validity, difficulty level of items, dis- 
crimination indices, characteristics of the 
norms group, and assumptions and criteria re- 
lating to the weighting of items. 


[451] 

*Lankton First-Year Algebra Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. 1 year high school; 1951- 
54, c1950-51; IBM; Forms AM ('si) BM ('s2); 
manual ('51); expectancy chart ['54]; separate an- 
swer sheets must be used; $3.60 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 
35 IBM answer sheets; postage extra ; 356. per speci- 
men set, postpaid; 40(50) minutes; Robert Lankton; 
World Book Co. * 


Emma SPANEY, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

According to the manual, this test was con- 
structed "to measure the extent to which stu- 
dents have achieved the important objectives 
of a high school course in first year algebra.” 
Operationally, this has been translated into 
understanding and using the language of al- 
gebra and "acquiring habits, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations through algebra as a way of think- 
ing.” 

Selection of content was based on analyses 
of textbooks, courses of study, and other per- 
tinent publications. A detailed outline of the 
content distribution of items in each form is 
provided for the test user. This is particularly 
helpful to the teacher desiring to examine the 
validity of the test for his particular situation 
because a column has been provided for the 
comparison of his own course of study and the - 
test outline. The items are of the 5-choice single 
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correct answer type and are in general clearly 
presented. 

The test booklet is a 6-page folder, fan- 
folded so that the direction “Go on to the next 
page” in the lower right hand corner of each 
page is appropriate. The type face is sufficiently 
large and quite clear. The test is easily admin- 
istered. 

Students are instructed to answer questions 
even when not perfectly sure of the correct 
answer, but to avoid wild guessing. However, 
they are not told that the tests will be scored 
for number right only. With the growing level 
of sophistication of test takers and our in- 
creasing information about individual differ- 
ences in response-set preferences, the author 
may wish to revise these directions in the fu- 
ture. 

The tests were standardized on 3,183 stu- 
dents in 57 schools in 22 states, Their median 
chronological age was 15 years, 1 month; their 
median Terman-McNemar IQ was 106, with a 
standard deviation of 12.5. Raw scores on the 
algebra test were accordingly converted to nor- 
malized standard scores with mean 106 and 
SD 12.5, thus equating algebra performance to 
estimated ability level. Percentile equivalents of 
these standard scores are provided. Since this 
standard score system is used for the entire 
Evaluation and. Adjustment Series, the com- 
parison of a given student's performances in 
various areas is possible. 

An expectancy chart, based on a random 
sample of 300 students in the standardization 
group, shows the typical relationship between 
mental ability as measured by the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar, Pintner, or Otis tests of mental ability 
and achievement as measured by the algebra 
test, and should be useful in the early identifi- 
cation of students who are likely to have dif- 
ficulty in the course, and in the identification 
of "over" and "under" achievers. 

A distribution of difficulty indices for items 
in each form is given in the manual. It would 
appear from this that the inclusion of a few 
very easy “icebreaker” items might be consid- 
ered, since the difficulties of the first items in 
the two forms are 86 and 8o, respectively, and 
the mean Terman-McNemar IQ of the tryout 
group was given as 111. The mean validity in- 
dices for the two forms are .44 and .40 respec- 
tively—certainly more than adequate. 

Split-half reliabilities of .84 and .87 were ob- 
tained from 155 beginning algebra students in 


one community and from 134 in a second com- 
munity. Since the test is not essentially highly 
speeded, this technique may be properly used. 
An alternate forms reliability of .81 was ob- 
tained from go students, with an interval of 
less than a week between administrations. 

The equivalence of the two forms was care- 
fully controlled not only with regard to con- 
tent, but also in terms of difficulty and validity 
indices. As a check, a rotation-of-forms ad- 
ministration was made, and the distributions of 
scores were found to be comparable. 

These forms are very good illustrations of 
carefully constructed and standardized. tests, 
The accompanying manual and aids to inter- 
pretation are well calculated to prove useful to 
the alegbra teacher whose interest in his stu- 
dents warrants the use of these devices. 


For a review by Stanley Clark, see 4:394. 


[452] 

*Seattle Algebra Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. 1 semester high school; 1951-54; IBM; 
Forms AM ('51), BM ('32) ; manual ('51) ; expectancy 
chart ['54]; separate answer sheets must be used; 
$3.05 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer sheets; 
postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 40(50) 
minutes; Harold B. Jeffery, Earl E. Kirschner, Philip 
Stucky, John R. Rushing, David B. Scott, and Otie P. 
Van Orsdall; World Book Co. * 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., Vice Provost and Dean 
of the University, Rutgers, The State Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

This test is intended for use at the end of one 
term of instruction in elementary algebra. The 
manual includes an accurate description of the 
nature and content of the test and the basis 
on which it was developed, and an adequate 
discussion of reliability and equivalence of 
forms, as well as directions for administering, 
scoring, interpreting, and using the test. 

In the manual it is stated that “most elements 
measured may be justified both in terms of fre- 
quency of inclusion in commonly used text- 
books and on the basis of expert judgment as 
to importance.” The reviewer has no doubt 
that the first part of the statement is correct; 
he wishes, however, to demur with respect to 
a few points from the alleged expert judg- 
ment: (a) It is unimportant that students know 
some of the vocabulary items covered; in par- 
ticular, there is too much stress on "literal" 
versus “numerical” factors, terms, etc. (b) The 
items on order of operation are artificial; no 
mathematician in his senses would write the 
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expressions used without appropriate signs of 
aggregation. (c) The items on use of parenthe- 
ses are exaggerated. (d) In one item the result 
of substituting in “the temperature formula" is 
2114? and all the distractors also contain frac- 
tions with denominator 9. It is submitted that 
no one measures temperatures in ninths of a 
degree. This item is unreal. 

It must be noted that these criticisms apply 
at most to a half dozen items. It is doubtful 
that a student's score would be seriously 
affected by these defects. 

"The reviewer is pleased to note that the items 
in Part D, which measures what he considers 
to be the most important aspect both of the 
test and of instruction in elementary algebra, 
are unusually good. Parts B and C are gener- 
ally good. Part A is adequate, but weaker than 
the other parts. With the exception of Part D, 
the test is rather mechanical. 

On the whole, the strengths of this test far 
outweigh its weaknesses, and its use is recom- 
mended. 


ARITHMETIC 


[453] 
*A.C.E.R. Arithmetic Tests: Standardized for 
Use in New Zealand. Ages 9-12; 1946-57; same as 
corresponding parts of the A.C.E.R. Arithmetic Tests; 
Form C ['46] ; 4 tests: multiplication, subtraction, di- 
vision, addition; manual ['57]; no data on reliability ; 
75. 6d. per 25 tests ; 3s. per specimen set ; postage extra: 
16(40) minutes; manual by A. E. Fieldhouse; tests by 
Australian Council for Educational Research; New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research. * 
REFERENCES 


1, Houne, H, H. Success and Failure in Scientific Faculties 
of the University oh Melbourne. Melbourne, Australia: Aus- 
tralian Council for Educational Research, 1955. Pp. vii, 129. * 
(PA 31:3787) 

2. Buckrow, Maxine, AND Doucurty, Patricia. "The Use 
of Aptitude Tests in Clerical Employment: The Selection of 
Accounting Machinists.” Personnel Pract B 13:35-44 S 5M 


[454] 
*A.C.E.R. Number Test. Ages 13.5 and over: 1942- 
55; 1 form ['52]; mimeographed manual ['55]; 4s. 
per IO tests; Is. per set of scoring keys ['42]; 3s. 6d. 
per manual; 4s. 9d. per specimen set; postpaid within 
Australia; 10(15) minutes; manual by D. Spearritt ; 
Australian Council for Educational Research. * 


For a review by Leslie M. Haynes of the 
original edition, see 4:399. 


[455] 
X*American School Achievement Tests: Arith- 
metic Readiness. Grades kgn-i; 1941-55; 1 form 
('55, identical with the numbers test of the Primary 
Battery I of American School Achievement Tests copy- 
righted in 1041); directions sheet [’55]; no data on 
validity ; $2.75 per 25 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; post- 


paid; administration time not reported; Robert V. 
Young, Willis E. Pratt, and Frank Gatto; [Public 
School Publishing Co.] * 


Hanorp E. Moser, Director of College Test 
Services, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland. 

This test suffers from a confusion of pur- 
poses. Although it currently is called a “readi- 
ness” test, it was originally designed as an 
achievement test. In addition, the authors pro- 
pose values for the test as a diagnostic tool. 
Now a test that sets out to do all of these things 
is likely to reveal some important internal con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. There are evi- 
dences of both in this test. 

The test is a reprint, under the new title 
Arithmetic Readiness, of the numbers test from 
the 1941 edition of Primary Battery I of the 
American School Achievement Tests. The re- 
liability coefficient of the 1941 numbers tests 
was only .76 and so the authors have doubled 
the length of the original test by combining 
the numbers tests from Form A and Form B 
of the ASAT. Items from the two tests are not 
mixed ; each test is scored separately and the 
final score is determined by averaging the 
scores on Tests A and B. Other than a leaflet 
containing directions and a record chart, there 
is no manual for the readiness test. The reader 
is referred to the manual for Primary Battery 
I of the ASAT for data on validity and relia- 
bility. 

The test user may well ask himself whether 
the administration of two equivalent forms of 
a primary grade achievement test in arithmetic 
yields results similar to those of a number readi- 
ness test or a diagnostic test. This question 
brings us to the source of the confusions men- 
tioned earlier. Knowing that a pupil has not 
attained a mathematical objective is not equiva- 
lent to knowing that he is ready for formal 
training in that area. Two examples may be 
cited from Test A. (a) Four of the 34 items 
in this test require pupils to find answers to 
these combinations : 8 + 8, 5+9, 8-2, 14 — 
8. Correct responses to these items will cer- 
tainly provide evidence of one kind of achieve- 
ment, but will failure to respond correctly in- 
dicate readiness to learn these more difficult 
facts? (b) Two items in Test A require the 
pupils to interpret Roman numerals up to XI. 
For what first grade experiences are these items 
measures of readiness? 

A study of the test discloses little evidence 


ee ee 
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of diagnostic value. In educational literature 
the term diagnostic test usually refers to a test 
which systematically explores a limited range 
of abilities or understandings. In such a test, 
each item calls for an exercise of the ability 
under conditions that vary in complexity and 
subtlety. The test thus provides a profile of 
the limits of a pupil's capacity to work effec- 
tively in a given area. 

'The achievement survey test must sacrifice 
this intensive analysis for the wider coverage 
of content. This fact is reflected in the present 
test. In Test A, for example, there is but one 
item to measure the pupil's ability to extend the 
number series from a given value when count- 
ing by ones; there is one similar item for count- 
ing by twos. This frequency is adequate for 
survey purposes but it offers little in the way 
of diagnosis. 

The raw scores on the test are converted into 
age and grade norms. Again, it should be noted 
that these norms have been taken from the 1941 
achievement tests. In current practice, readi- 
ness and diagnostic test scores are seldom con- 
verted into age and grade norms. Such norma- 
tive data do not provide the kinds of informa- 
tion a teacher needs. 

Still more examples could be cited to point 
up the confusions that arise from overlapping 
purposes, but they hardly seem necessary. The 
test was originally devised as a short survey 
test covering some of the more traditional con- 
tent found in grade 1. Whatever value this test 
possesses still lies in this area. It will contribute 
little to diagnosis or to information about arith- 
metic readiness in the senses in which these 
terms are most often used. 


[456] 
*American School Achievement Tests, Part 2, 
Arithmetic. Grades 4-6, 7-9; 1941-58; 3 scores: com- 
putation, problems, total; Forms D ('55), E ('56), F 
(57), G (58) ; Forms D, E, F are essentially the same 
as Forms À, B, C copyrighted 1941-43; 3 levels; bat- 
tery manuals (’58) ; $2 per 25 tests; 35€ per specimen 
set of either level; postpaid; 50(60), 60(70) minutes 
for Intermediate, Advanced battery; Willis E. Pratt 
and Robert V. Young; Public School Publishing Co. * 


Josse Jusrman, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Educational Program Research and Statis- 
tics, New York Public Schools, New York, 
New York. [Review of Forms D, E, F.] 
These tests are designed to measure some of 
the conventional computational and problem 
solving skills in arithmetic. Although presented 
as completely new instruments, evidently Forms 


D, E, and F are identical with Forms A, B, and 
C, respectively, except for minor changes in a 
few items. The manuals accompanying the tests 
are also relatively unchanged. 

While test content has remained the same, 
the format has been revised. The test is now 
presented in the form of a 10 by 14% inch 
booklet, and a carbon strip marking device has 
been introduced. The large size may be rather 
unwieldy in some school situations. 

The test content leaves much to be desired. 
No attempt is made to test concepts, relation- 
ships, judgments, or inferences, all of which 
are looked upon as important outcomes of a 
modern arithmetic program. When considered 
in relationship to the scope of the present-day 
program of meaningful arithmetic, the tests are 
very narrowly conceived. Courses of study and 
textbooks have changed markedly in the past 
10 to 15 years; these tests have not. 

Little attempt has been made to restandard- 
ize the tests or to provide more complete norma- 
tive data. Items were originally selected 
through administration of a sample of items in 
a single county in Pennsylvania. The test norms 
are hardly representative. The original inter- 
mediate level manual merely stated that the age 
and grade norms were based on median scores 
obtained by approximately 1,000 pupils in 
grades 3 to 7 inclusive, enrolled in schools 
ranging in size from small rural schools to 
schools in urban districts having populations 
of 5,000 or more. There was no indication of 
the geographical distribution of the schools in- 
volved, nor of the relative number of cases 
among the types of schools. The original ad- 
vanced level manual was equally vague about 
“approximately 2,000 pupils in grades 6 to 9." 
Both "new" manuals carry virtually the same 
new sentence—"'In 1955, norms were further 
checked against the scores of 3,589 pupils in 
44 school districts located in 17 states and 
Canada." It would be a rare coincidence if ex- 
actly the same number of pupils had been tested 
in grades 3-7 and in grades 6-9. Yet, no indi- 
cation is given that the entire range of grades 
3-9 was included. Perhaps more surprising is 
the fact that almost no change in norms was 
found necessary, in spite of changes in course 
content over the many years that had elapsed 
and the change in test format. 

Test reliabilities were determined by correlat- 
ing scores on equivalent forms of the test. At 
the intermediate level, reliabilities range from 
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.86 to .92 (n = 100) ; at the advanced level, 
however, reported reliabilities are too low to be 
considered satisfactory, ranging from .73 to .82 
(n — 293). 

The “new” manuals also carry forward the 
extravagant claims for the diagnostic value of 
the tests made in the earlier editions. The pau- 
city of items dealing with any given process 
limits the use of the tests to survey purposes. 

It is very difficult to understand why the 
major faults of the test have not been corrected 
in the current edition. Much the same criticisms 
have been made in previous Mental Measure- 
ments’ Yearbooks—poor standardization, in- 
adequate norms, and low reliability. Although 
the revision in format is a step in the right di- 
rection, the failure to reformulate test content 
in the light of changing curricula makes these 
tests unsuitable for use in other than a very 
traditional arithmetic program. 


J. Fren Weaver, Director of Graduate Stud- 
tes, and Associate Dean, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
[Review of Forms D, E, F.] 

The arithmetic subtests of each battery seek 
to provide separate measures of the two most 
commonly recognized components of arithmetic 
ability: computation and problem solving. 
Mathematical concepts and understandings, 
which are receiving increasing emphasis in 
modern programs, are not measured as such. 

The compactness of the test format is ad- 
vantageous in a sense but is not without its dis- 
advantages. For each form all test items, along 
with their corresponding 4-choice answers and 
answer boxes, are contained on a single test 
sheet printed on both sides. At the intermediate 
level this involves a 40-item computational sub- 
test and a 20-item problem solving subtest; at 
the advanced level, a 43-item computational 
subtest and a 23-item problem solving subtest 
are involved. Each test sheet is relatively large 
(approximately 10 by 15 inches) and some- 
what inconvenient to use. The computational 
and problem solving subtests are separately 
timed, yet the end of the former test appears 
on the same side of the sheet as the beginning 
of the latter. Even though pupils who finish 
the computational test in less than the allotted 
time may not formally begin the problem solv- 
ing subtest until instructed to do so, they un- 
doubtedly will be scanning the problem solving 
items in advance. This will vitiate the controlled 


timing to an undetermined extent. Factors such 
as these, coupled with relatively poor typog- 
raphy in general, leave the actual test sheets 
with much to be desired from the standpoint of 
effective format. 

The manuals give somewhat more informa- 
tion than is the case at times regarding the 
construction and validation of the tests, their 
reliability, the development of norms, and the 
like. Nevertheless, omissions and ambiguities 
are much in evidence. An attempt is made to 
establish the curricular validity of the items in 
each subtest of each form, but an inadequate 
framework for the analysis of content has been 
used in this connection. Furthermore, no data 
are presented regarding aspects of statistical 
validity, such as indices of difficulty and dis- 
criminating power. 

The reported reliability coefficients are based 
on between-forms correlations. At the inter- 
mediate level, these range from .90 to .92 for 
computation and from .86 to .89 for problem 
solving. At the advanced level, however, the 
corresponding ranges are .79 to .82 and .73 to 
80. No standard errors of measurement are re- 
ported to supplement the reliability coefficients. 
Furthermore, no information is given regard- 
ing the grade level distribution of the sample 
used in determining the reliability of each test. 
The same is true of the samples used in estab- 
lishing and verifying the conventional grade 
and age norms, which are the only types of 
norms reported. AII these factors, coupled with 
other less important inadequacies, prevent the 
manuals from rising above the commonplace. 

In regard to individual test items, the man- 
ual asserts that the distractors for each item 
represent the three incorrect answers found to 
be most frequently given, and that each item 
in any test form was matched with an item of 
"exactly the same difficulty" in each of the 
other two forms. These are desirable features. 
However, even a rather superficial examina- 
tion of the individual test items in each form 
reveals some disturbing things. 

First, consider this situation observed in con- 
nection with the computation subtest of the 
intermediate test. In Form D, three items deal 
with the multiplication of common fractions or 
mixed numbers. In Form E, there is just one 
such item and that is a more difficult one than 
any of the three in Form D. In Form F there is 
no item dealing with multiplication of common 
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fractions or mixed numbers. Other similar dif- 
ferences among forms are in evidence: 

Next, consider these two items taken from 
the advanced test: (a) “What is the area of a 
triangle with a 12 ft. base and a 30 ft. altitude?” 
and (b) “What is the area of a right triangle 
whose base is 7 ft. and height is 9 ft.?" The 
first item appears in the Form E computation 
subtest; the second item is in the Form D 
problem solving subtest. Also consider the item 
in the Form F computation subtest which asks: 
“Which of these figures is a right triangle?" 
and then shows four geometric forms from 
which the correct answer is to be selected. 
Things such as these make one wonder just 
how validly the respective subtests actually 
measure computation and problem solving! 

The final point to be mentioned in this review 
opens a definite question regarding the test 
norms. Specifically, consider the problem solv- 
ing subtest of the intermediate test, which is to 
be used in grades 4-6. According to the table 
of norms, only two of the raw scores—15 and 
16 (items correct out of a possible 20)—yield 
grade-equivalents at the sixth grade level (6.4 
and 6.9, respectively). A situation such as this 
points to some serious inadequacy in the test or 
the derived norms. 

In summary, the arithmetic tests of the 
American School Achievement Tests exhibit 
very little, if anything, that would significantly 
commend their use. Almost any other standard- 
ized test of arithmetic achievement designed 
for these grade levels could be used with a 
greater degree of confidence. 


For reviews by J. Raymond Gerberich and 
Virgil E. Herrick of the complete battery, see 
1; for a review by Ralph C. Preston of an 
earlier edition, see 4:1; for reviews by Walter 
W. Cook and Gordon N. Mackensie (with 
Glen Hass), see 3:1. 

[457] 

*Analytical Survey Test in Computational Arith- 
metic. Grades 7-12; 1930-57; Forms 3, 4 (57) ; mime- 
ographed manual ('57); $2.25 per 25 tests; 356 per 
specimen set ; postpaid; 40(50) minutes; H. C. Christof- 
ferson and W. S. Guiler; C. A. Gregory Co, * 

Emma Spaney, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

The purpose of this test as given in the man- 
ual is “to measure achievement in only the ab- 
stract computational phase of arithmetic. Wher- 
ever such a measure is needed—the seventh 


grade through college, in the public school, pri- 
vate school or trade school, on the farm, in the 
factory or business office—this test will give a 
quick survey.” 

The test contains 50 items divided into five 
parts of 10 items each: Operations with Whole 
Numbers, Fractions and Mixed Numbers, Deci- 
mals, Practical Measurements, and Percentage. 
The problems are given in boldface type, and 
the student is asked to work them out right on 
the same page. There is enough space for most 
students—it is the unusual one who will write 
so large that he will feel cramped for space. The 
key contains all answers which are to be cred- 
ited as correct. This reviewer would question 
the advisability of giving full credit for answers 
not in lowest terms, e.g., 9480%, as listed on 
the key. 

Although the parts are timed, the manual 
states that “in each of these areas five basic 
processes are included and for each of these 
processes equivalent examples, a and b, are 
given. These are so arranged that the very slow 
worker would have time to work one of each, 
and the fast worker possibly two of each in the 
time allotted. The time allowance is generous 
because this is not a speed test." Students who 
finish a part before time is called may go on to 
the next part. Since the overall time is constant, 
the manual states that the total score should be 
given greater weight than any part score when 
comparison with norms is made. 

Median grade norms for each part and the 
total score are provided for each of grades 7 
through r2, and total score medians are given 
for grades 13 and 14. The norms are based on 
8,456 seventh graders and 7,819 eighth graders 
in statewide experimentation; and upon “sev- 
eral high school and college groups" and, *col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores, largely those 
preparing to be teachers in the elementary 
schools." The number of cases in grades be- 
yond the eighth is not given. Additional per- 
centile scores, roth, 25th, 75th, and 9oth, are 
given for total score for grades 7 and 8. 

In terms of the groups which might use this 
test as enumerated in the first paragraph of this 
review, the norms are sadly lacking, since no 
trade school, farm, factory, or business office 
norms are furnished. Tf the test is to be offered 
for large scale screening purposes, a machine 
scorable edition would be preferable to the 
present comparatively cumbersome, hand scor- 
able forms. It might also be advisable to con- 
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sider cutting the working time down, since 
screening batteries cannot usually afford to 
give 40 minutes to arithmetic computation alone. 


[458] 

*Arithmetic Essentials Test. Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9-12; 1949-56; grades 3-8: Forms A (’52), B ('53) ; 
grades 9-12: Forms A (53), B (754); 7 levels; no 
manual; class analysis sheets ('52-56) ; no data on re- 
liability and validity; no norms; $1.80 per 30 tests; 25€ 
per specimen set of any one level ; cash orders postpaid ; 
[30] minutes; James T. Shea; Steck Co. * 


J. Wayne WniGHTSTONE, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research, New York Public 
Schools, New York, New York. 

Each test in this series consists of 40 com- 
putational examples and 10 verbal problems, 
except for the grade 9-12 test which contains 
100 items. These tests have no manual and 
provide no norms or data on reliability and 
validity. The author states that these tests “were 
designed along the latest idea of local norms" 
and that "if a grade of 7o is the prevailing re- 
quirement in a school, then the same grade of 
70 would be the norm for the test" in that 
school. This assumption would be considered 
outmoded and archaic by most modern test tech- 
nicians. 

Each test is provided with a class analysis 
blank for making a tabulation of the specific 
difficulties of individuals and the group to serve 
as a basis for remedial work. Since each type of 
difficulty is represented by one test item only, 
the results will be disappointing. At least three 
or four samples of a given type must be pro- 
vided in order to give a reliable diagnosis of 
pupil difficulties. 

The test exercises are strictly limited to the 
conventional types of arithmetical computa- 
tions and verbal problems. One of several ob- 
jections to the content of the tests is the use of 
“ragged” columns of decimals. Since this type 
of exercise is rarely encountered in real life, 
the test is perpetuating a type of arithmetical 
exercise which present-day textbook writers 
and curriculum experts have discarded. An- 
other objection is that the tests have ignored 
some important objectives of a modern arith- 
metic curriculum. There is no attempt to meas- 
ure concepts and understandings associated with 
a meaning ful approach to instruction in arith- 
metic. 

In view of the lack of data on reliability, va- 
lidity, norms, and item analysis, and the empha- 
sis upon formal and restricted objectives of the 
arithmetic curriculum, these tests can be re- 


garded only as practice exercises or informal 
tests which the teacher might use in stressing 
computation and problem solving. Further- 
more, the content of some of the examples 
should be revised in accord with modern in- 
structional practices in the elementary and 
junior high school curriculum. These tests fail 
to meet the minimum standards of the Commit- 
tees on Achievement Test Standards of the 
American Educational Research Association 
and the National Council on Measurements 
Used in Education. The tests may be used for 
informal evaluation of the limited objectives 
indicated. They are inappropriate for testing 
the achievement of the various objectives in the 
modern arithmetic curriculum. 


For reviews by Foster E. Grossnickle and 
Charles S. Ross of the original edition, see 
4:400. 

[459] 
*Arithmetic: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
Grades 4-6, 7-8; 1928-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; 2 levels; norms available 
following testing program; no data on reliability; 4¢ 


per test; 4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; 50(55) 
minutes; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[460] 
*Arithmetic: Every Pupil Test. Grades 3, 4, 5-6; 
1930-58; new form usually issued each December and 
April; norms available following testing program; no 
data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scoring key ; 


cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholar- 
ship Tests. * 


[461] 
X*Arithmetic Progress Test. Ages 9 to 10-8, 10 to 
11-6; 1952-58; 2 levels; 2 forms; sd. per single copy ; 
postage extra; G. A. V. Morgan (5) ; published for the 
National Foundation for Educational Research; 
Newnes Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 
4) ARITHMETIC PROGRESS TESTS BI AND n2. Ages 9 to 
10-8; 1958; Tests Br, B2 [’58]; manuals (58) for 
each form; 4s. 3d. per 12 copies; Is. per manual; 
40(45) minutes. 
b) ARITHMETIC PROGRESS TESTS CI AND C2. Ages IO to 
11-6; 1952-58; Tests Cr ['52], C2 [53] ; revised man- 
uals ('58) for each form; 4s. per 12 copies; 9d. per 
manual; 30(40) minutes. 


WiLLiAM Curr, Lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, Birmingham, England. 
[Review of Tests Cr and C2.] 

These tests measure arithmetic attainment 
in the last two years of the English junior 
school. Test Cr (formerly designated C") is 
now reissued with a revised manual. The two 
forms are closely parallel but C2 is easier than 
Cr. There are no practice items. Each test has 
two 15-minute sections (“mechanical” and 
“problem” arithmetic) of 25 items each. Basic 
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concepts and number facts are not tested, and 
fractions appear only in problems. Work on 
denominate quantities is kept within realistic 
limits and requires reduction through only two 
or three steps. Problems are chiefly single op- 
eration, and are realistic, simple, and concisely 
stated. They involve a fair degree of computa- 
tional skill. It is a pity (though it reflects the 
practice of many schools) that a test at this age 
level should include no items calling for ap- 
proximation. The suggested use of the tests for 
diagnosis would be limited by the absence of 
any check on the work of earlier years, but the 
tests are obviously directed mainly at the 
brighter half of the two top age groups in the 
primary school (the lower quartile for age 10 
on Cr is 5 items correct). With age allowances 
applied, mean scores range on Cr from 22 per 
cent correct at 10-0 to 34 per cent at 11-6, and 
on C2 from 34 per cent to 56 per cent. 

The 4-page, quarto sized booklets have a 
very crowded front cover, which bears the test 
identification, scoring panel, personal data, in- 
structions to the subject, and the first 8 of the 
25 mechanical items. Accuracy of timing is apt 
to suffer with one third of the first 15-minute 
section of the test openly displayed during the 
whole process of distributing booklets, giving 
instructions, and completing seven personal 
entries. A similar disadvantage is the fact that 
the first half of the separately timed problems 
section faces page 2 of the mechanical section. 
Type face and layout are clear and there is 
ample space for answers, though not always for 
working. The instructions allow this to be done 
in the margin, but this procedure may penalise 
some children and tend to introduce copying 
errors. 

In the mechanical section, operational sym- 
bols are omitted, and the need to refer to the 
verbal instruction above the problem is dis- 
tracting. In the problem sections, "labels" are 
provided in the answer brackets. This is an 
ideal practice, though admittedly in some cases 
it may give a clue to the magnitude of the an- 
swer (for example, in cost problems where the 
£ sign is omitted). The repetition of item num- 
bers beside answer brackets aids scoring, 
which is exceptionally speedy, the key being 
admirably clear and unambiguous. 

Directions for administration follow the 
familiar NFER pattern. The printed instruc- 
tions to the subject are brief and readable. In 
one item, milk consumption in pints per week 


is to be converted to gallons per month; the 
lunar month, however, as assumed by the scor- 
ing key, is perhaps the obvious interpretation. 

Standardisation of C1 is based on over 3,000 
children aged 10-2 to 11-3 (less than the range 
of the norms) and Kuder-Richardson (for- 
mula 20) reliability is given as .96 (n = 180). 
Reliability data are usefully translated in the 
manual in terms of errors of measurement. No 
standardisation data are given for C2. On both 
tests the norms transform every raw score di- 
rectly into a “transmuted score" (mean 100, 
SD 15) and these are also grouped into a 5- 
point literal scale. Optional age allowances for 
every month from 10-o to 11-6 are offered. 
Discrimination is fine; over most of the range, 
one unit of standard score is roughly equal to 
a unit of raw score. The upper half of the 
ability range is particularly well spread. 

These are very carefully prepared tests, 
showing a high standard of test production. 
Some improvements in layout would facilitate 
administration. They are excellent for grading 
and rough diagnosis within the upper half of 
the ability range in the final two years of junior 
school, but, for work with backward pupils at 
these levels, they are of more limited value be- 
cause of their difficulty and their omission of 
the more elementary skills. 


Jonn SuTHERLAND, Senior Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, Moray House Training College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. [Review of Tests Cr and 
C2.] 

These tests are open tests (that is, available 
to individual teachers) designed for the pur- 
pose of estimating the progress made by pupils 
in the last two years of the primary school 
course. 

There are two sections in each test, one con- 
sisting of 25 items on mechanical arithmetic 
and the other containing 25 items on problem 
arithmetic. Fifteen minutes are allowed for 
each section. The mechanical arithmetic covers 
knowledge of the four fundamental processes 
together with a knowledge of the tables 
(money, length, weight, capacity, and time). 
The items in the problem section cover the 
same ground, but herein the problems are 
stated verbally rather than numerically. In addi- 
tion, a few items involving vulgar fractions 
and simple proportion are included. 

The manuals of instructions give detailed in- 
structions for administration and marking, both 
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of which follow the straightforward standard 
pattern for most such tests. What is termed a 
“Transmutation Table” is provided in each 
manual, by which raw scores are converted into 
transmuted scores which are measured on a 
scale with a mean of 100 and a standard devia- 
tion of 15. Another table gives a list of age 
allowances which may be added to the trans- 
muted score if it is desired to take age differ- 
ences into account when making score compari- 
sons. These two tables are very simple and 
straightforward and have a great deal to com- 
mend them. Literal mark equivalents (A, B, 
C, D, E) are also provided, but there seems 
to be little to commend them. 

The manual tells us that C1 was standardised 
on a representative sample of 3,201 children 
aged 10-2 to 11-3. The reliability of the test, 
measured by Kuder-Richardson formula 20, is 
:96, giving a standard error of measurement of 
2.8. Test C2 has norms based on more than 
3,200 pupils. No measure of reliability is pro- 
vided for this test. In neither manual is the 
standardisation population precisely defined. 
This, together with the small numbers on which 
the norms are based, takes from the value of 
the transmuted scores. Though it is implied 
that the tests are parallel, a strict comparison 
between the transmuted scores obtained on each 
is not possible and any comparison with na- 
tional norms must be made only within very 
broad limits. 

The syllabus covered by the tests is what is 
generally accepted as the minimum require- 
ment for all pupils completing a primary educa- 
tion in Britain. It is the sort of material tested 
in the fairly generally applied secondary school 
selection tests, and the transmuted scores with 
age allowances are measured on a scale similar 
to that on which intelligence and attainment 
quotients are measured. Therefore, with the 
qualifications indicated in the previous para- 
graph, they can serve as a guide to the teacher 
who is thinking in terms of these selection ex- 
aminations and who may have to submit esti- 
mates of his pupils’ abilities, 

The question of age allowances on such tests 
is, of course, a very controversial one. It is 
argued that since performance on a school at- 
tainment test is to a large extent the product 
of the teaching which the child has received, the 
young child who has had the same teaching as 
the older child and is given an age allowance in 
addition has a decided advantage. Further, it is 


pointed out that scores without age allowances 
are better predictors of future school success. 

On the other hand, the child’s performance 
does not depend solely on teaching and the 
group on which the test has been standardised 
must certainly have included younger children 
having the benefit of teaching given to older 
children so that the age allowances will allow 
more for differences which are independent of 
teaching. Again, in follow-up studies which 
show that scores without age allowances are 
better predictors, the criterion is usually one 
in which no allowance is made for age. This 
must vitiate the results. When attempting to 
select pupils with the greatest future potential, 
it seems wise to take steps to allow for the full 
recognition of the ability of the younger pupils 
in a class. Thus, the balance of the argument 
would appear to be in favour of age allowances. 

The test itself might be ‘criticised on two 
grounds, It appears to be rather short for ac- 
curate assessment, and a slight crowding of 
scores at the top would appear to indicate a lack 
of ceiling with the present time allowances. 
However, the reliability coefficient reported for 
Cr is as high as those for many longer tests ; so 
if the test is used internally to assess progress 
as suggested in the manual, it is probably quite 
long enough and the lack of headroom is prob- 
ably not a serious fault. In fact, to the busy 
teacher whose primary task is teaching and not 
assessment, the shorter time involved in testing 
and scoring will be counted as a positive asset. 

The two tests, therefore, are useful tests for 
internal use by the individual teacher wishing 
some indication of the progress of his pupils, 
particularly with reference to the secondary 
school selection tests. For accurate assessment, 
however, a longer test with norms based upon 
a larger and more precisely defined population 
would be necessary. 


[462] 
*Arithmetic Test: Fundamental Operations: 
Dominion Tests. Grades 4-8; 1934-56; Forms A, 
B (34); manual (48); $1.20 per 25 tests; 10¢ per 
manual; 10¢ per scoring key; 40d per complete speci- 
men set; postage extra; 35(45) minutes; Department 
of Educational Research, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, University of Toronto; distributed by Guidance 


Centre. * 
Harry L. Sretn, Professor of Education, Uni: 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

This test, originally published in 1934, is still 
unrevised as to content. It is widely used in 


— 
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Ontario but less widely used in the other prov- 
inces of Canada. Revised norms were published 
in 1948 and a new format of the manual was 
prepared in 1956. The new norms are based 
upon an Ontario sample of 7,000 children in 
grades 4-8. A feature of the revised norms is 
the separate ratings for small schools (1-4 
teachers) and larger schools (5 or more teach- 
ers). However, the small number of pupils in 
the samples for some of the gradés might cause 
concern regarding the reliability of the norms. 
Curricular validity of the test is based mainly 
upon the programme of studies followed in 
Ontario. 

The test was reviewed in The Third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook by C. L. Thiele who 
questioned its use (as suggested by the authors) 
for both placement and diagnostic purposes, 
This criticism is even more serious today since 
curricular changes, even since 1948, have al- 
tered the grade placement of many of the com- 
putational aspects of arithmetic. The norms 
might, therefore, be quite inappropriate for 
schools other than those of the province of 
Ontario, 

It would be well to reiterate the criticism 
that diagnosis on the basis of a limited number 
of test items in each of the designated areas 
(fundamental operations, weights and meas- 
ures, fractions, etc.) is precarious. The instru- 
ment is essentially a survey test; for diagnostic 
purposes, it should be supplemented by a much 
more analytical instrument such as the Diag- 
nostic Tests in Arithmetic Fundamentals by 
the same publishers. 

Individual grade reliabilities vary from .87 
at the fourth grade level to .94 at the sixth 
grade level. The original manual states that “the 
reliability of the test is greater in the higher 
grades because more examples are attempted 
by the pupils.” The diagnostic function of the 
test at the earlier levels would be negated if 
many of the items were not attempted by the 
pupils. 

In summary, then, the test will provide a 
useful basis for class to class comparison, and 
for individual assessment provided that local 
norms are prepared. It would be unrealistic to 
use it for diagnostic purposes. Thiele’s review 
in The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook 
is recommended reading. 


For a review by C. L. Thiele, see 3:332: 


[463] 

*Arithmetic (Test (Fundamentals and Reason- 
ing): Municipal Tests: National Achievement 
Tests. Grades 3-6, 6-8; 1938-56; subtest of Municipal 
Battery; 6 scores: computation, number comparisons, 
comparisons, problem analysis, problems, total; 2 
forms; 2 levels; no data on reliability ; no norms for 
part scores; $2.75 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set of 
either level; postage extra; 60(70) minutes; Robert 
K. Speer and Samuel Smith ; Acorn Publishing Co. * 
4) GRADES 3-6. 1938-56; Forms A (38), B (56, iden- 
tical with test copyrighted in 1939) ; directions sheets 
(A, '38; B, '39). 

b) Graves 6-8. 1938-54; Forms A (sr, identical with 
test copyrighted in 1938 except for minor changes), 
B ('s4, identical with test copyrighted in 1939) ; di- 
rections sheets (A, ’51; B, '39). 


For reviews by Foster E. Grossnickle and 
Charles S. Ross, see 4:406. For a review by J. 
Murray Lee of the complete battery, see 18; 
for a review by Ralph C. Preston, see 4:20; for 
reviews by A. M. Jordan of the complete bat- 
tery for grades 6-8 and Hugh B. Wood of the 
batteries for grades 6-8, see 40:1191. 


[ 464] 
*Arithmetic Test: National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 3-8; 1936-55; 2 forms; 2 tests; no data on re- 
liability; no norms for part scores; $2.50 per 25 tests; 
50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; Robert K. Speer 
and Samuel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 
a) FUNDAMENTALS. 1938-55; 4 scores: fundamentals- 
speed, number comparisons, fundamentals-skills, total ; 
Forms A ('ss, identical with test copyrighted in 1938), 
B (738); directions sheet ('38); (55-85) minutes. 
b) REASONING. 1936-54; 5 scores: comparisons, prob- 
lem analysis, finding problem key, problems, total; 
Forms A ('so, identical with test copyrighted in 1938), 
B ('s4, identical with test copyrighted in 1938 except 
for Item 6, Part 4); directions sheet (738); (40) 
minutes. 


For reviews by R. L. Morton and Leroy H. 
Schnell, see 40:1449; for reviews by William 
A. Brownell and W. J. Osburn, see 38:889. 


[465] 
*Arithmetic Tests 1-2, 4-7, 7E. Ages 10 to 11- 
11; I951-57; 7 forms; distribution restricted to di- 
rectors of education; postage extra ; 6s. 6d. per 12 tests; 
7d. per single copy; Is. 7d. per ‘manual: V. 
Morgan (a-d) and M. A. Brimer (e); published for 
National Foundation for Educational Research i in Eng- 
land and Wales; Newnes Educational Publishing Co. 
Ltd. * 
a) ARITHMETIC TEST I. 1951-54; form 1 ['51]; re- 
vised manual ('54) ; 40(45) minutes. 
b) ARITHMETIC TEST 2. 1952-55; form 2 ['52] ; revised 
manual ['55] ; norms [’53] ; 50(55) minutes. 
C) ARITHMETIC TEST 4. 1954-57; form 4 ['53] ; manual 
('57) ; 50(55) minutes. 

d) ARITHMETIC TEST 5. 1954-55; form 5 ['54] ; manual 
(55) ; no norms for ages 11-10 to II-I1; 50(55) min- 
utes, 
€) ARITHMETIC TEST 6. 1955-56; form 6 ['55] ; manual 
(’56) ; no norms for ages 11-10 to 11-11; 30(55) min- 
utes, 
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f) ARITHMETIC TEST 7. 1957; form 7 ['57]; 50(55) 
minutes. A 
g) ARITHMETIC TEST 7E. 1957; form 7E [’s7]; 48(55) 


minutes. 
[466] 


*Basic Number Skills Test for Employee Selec- 
tion. Job applicants; 1951-52; 1 form ('51) ; manual 
(^52) ; $2.50 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set; cash 
orders postpaid; 60(65) minutes; William J. Morgan 
and Antonia Morgan; Aptitude Associates. * 


Dororny C. Apxiws, Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of the Department, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, 

This 50-item test covers various numerical 
operations from simple addition to problems 
concerning carpeting floors and figuring in- 
come taxes. Since it is in completion form, its 
three pages must be hand scored. An error in 
test construction is that several problems de- 
pend upon answers to preceding ones, two even 
requiring referral to a problem on the reverse 
side of a page. One hour is allowed, although 
clearly some subjects would complete the test 
in less time. The test administrator is instructed 
to record any time less than an hour on the 
front page of the test, since “this time may 
serve as a qualitative index in evaluating the 
score.” Preferred quantitative techniques for 
coping with individual differences in computa- 
tional speed have been available for many years. 

The authors state that various forms of the 
test have been tried out on thousands of cases. 
Without presenting any evidence of empirical 
validity, however, they state that the test is de- 
signed to test applicants for positions calling 
for skill in computation and practical arith- 
metic, that it is also useful for classifying em- 
ployees in such jobs, and that it is relevant to 
any job that involves thinking in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. There follows a list of 21 oc- 
cupations, such as accountant, business man- 
ager, economist, lawyer, and nutritionist, to 
which the test is said to apply. Decile norms 
are presented for 144 male high school gradu- 
ates, aged 20 to 48; for 262 male college gradu- 
ates with B.A, or B.S. degrees, aged 21 to 551 
and for 116 male college graduates with majors 
in mathematics, accounting, or statistics, aged 
21 to 57. All of these samples are referred to as 
random, almost certainly erroneously so. 

In a misleading section on “BNST as an In- 
dex of Intelligence," the authors note that many 
experiments have demonstrated the very high 
relationship between scores on intelligence tests 
and the ability to solve problems in arithmetic. 


They cite three correlations (based on 88, 22, 
and 25 cases, respectively) between the BNST 
and tests presumed to measure one or more 
aspects of intelligence. 

As for reliability, the authors discuss this in 
connection with the possible desirability of us- 
ing only the odd-numbered items (plus Item 
6, presumably because Item 11 depends upon 
it!). They report that in a number of experi- 
mental runs the reliability coefficients (stepped- 
up odd-even coefficients?) varied from .go to 
-94, and they seem to take great comfort from 
the fact that these coefficients were statistically 
significant. About the only consolation this re- 
viewer derived was assurance that the size of 
the various samples must have been at least 
from 5 to 7 (depending upon whether the 5 
per cent or the 1 per cent level of significance 
was demanded and assuming a 2-tailed test of 
the hypothesis that the population r equals 
zero). 


Marion F. Smuavcorr, Program Director, 
American Institute for Research, Washington, 
D.C. 

This is a one-hour test consisting of 50 items 
measuring the ability to do arithmetic compu- 
tation and to solve arithmetic problems. It is 
designed for high school and college graduates 
who are applicants for positions which call for 
skill in computation and practical arithmetic. 
According to the manual, “it is relevant to any 
job that involves thinking in terms of dollars 
and cents, as in calculating costs, profits or 
losses ; taking in or spending money ; and keep- 
ing accounts.” The test is also described as 
“very useful for classifying employees in such 
jobs,” although no instructions are given on 
how to use the test for this purpose. 

Most of the test items appear satisfactory. A 
few, however, are either awkwardly or ambigu- 
ously worded. Instructions specify that decimal 
points are to be carried to four places but 
rounded off to two. This seems pointless and 
time wasting. A more serious difficulty with 
these instructions is that they fail to tell the 
examinee how to round, and then penalize him 
for using a reasonable procedure. 

The manual presents percentile norms for “a 
random sample of 144 male high school gradu- 
ates, ages 20 to 48”; for “a random sample of 
262 male college graduates with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees, ages 21 to 55”; and for “a random 
sample of 116 males, college graduates, ages 21 
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to 57, all of whom had majored in mathematics, 
accounting, or statistics." Since the norms sam- 
ples are said to be random, it is unfortunate 
that no supporting details are given as to how 
they were randomized. Furthermore, the popu- 
lations are not defined adequately in terms of 
their sources. Are they job applicants or cur- 
rent employees? Are they in one organization 
or in several? The manual does not say, No 
norms tables are presented for women, but it 
is reported that they “obtain scores 20 percen- 
tiles lower than men of equivalent education” 
(except women who have majored in mathe- 
matics, accounting, or statistics). More detailed 
information clarifying the nature of the entire 
distributions of women’s scores would be help- 
ful. 

It is reported that no significant age dif- 
ferences in regard to test score were found, 
over the age range 20 to 59. But this statement 
is difficult to interpret since the numbers of 
cases involved are not given. Some relationship 
might reasonably be expected, since the test 
appears to be somewhat speeded. Many exami- 
nees would not have time to finish within the 
allotted hour. The test is described in the man- 
ual as “a test of power as well as speed.” 

Odd-even reliability coefficients of .90 to .94 
are reported, but neither the size nor the char- 
acter of the samples is indicated. Since the test 
appears to be speeded, and since the halves 
were apparently not separately timed, the relia- 
bility coefficients reported are almost certainly 
spuriously high. 

No evidence is presented concerning the va- 
lidity of the test as a predictor of success in 
any of the jobs for which it is claimed to be a 
suitable selection tool. Nor are data presented 
to support the claim that the test is “useful for 
classifying employees.” 

In summary, the Basic Number Skills Test 
for Employee Selection is a test with consider- 
able face validity, but one for which the de- 
scriptive information and empirical evidence 
that would permit the prospective user to eval- 
uate its appropriateness for his own needs is 
either lacking or very inadequately reported. 
In other words, the most glaring deficiency of 
the test lies not in its content but in the vague- 
ness and misleading character of some of the 
information presented in the manual, as indi- 
cated by its many departures from the stand- 
ards presented in the American Psychological 


Association’s Technical Recommendations for 
Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques. 


[467] 
*A Brief Survey of Arithmetic Skills, Revised 
Edition. Grades 5-12, 7-12; 1047-53; 3 scores: com- 
putation, reasoning, total; Forms A, B (53); 2 edi- 
tions; 20(25) minutes; Arthur E. Traxler. * 
a) [EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU EDITION.] Grades 
5-12; preliminary manual ['53]; norms (’53); no 
norms for Form B ; 6¢ per test, postage extra. 

b) [C. A. GREGORY co. EDITION.] Grades 7-12; manual 
(53) ; $2 per 25 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; postpaid. 
REFERENCE 

1. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. "Reliability and Validity of a Brief 


Survey of Arithmetic Skills, Revised Edition.” Ed Rec B 62: 
76-84 F 's4. * (PA 28:8004) 
H. Vernon Price, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, and Head of Mathematics in 
University High School, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Each form of the test consists of two parts. 
Part 1 contains 40 problems arranged in four 
cycles of 10 problems. Each cycle consists of 
one problem of each of the following kinds: 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
addition of fractions, subtraction of fractions, 
multiplication of fractions, division of frac- 
tions, placing the decimal point in multiplica- 
tion, and placing the decimal point in division. 
Part 2 contains 10 reasoning problems. The 
time limits are 12 minutes for Part 1 and 8 min- 
utes for Part 2. 

The reliability coefficients, derived in a num- 
ber of ways, center around .80. Norms are 
based on a substantial number of cases and 
seem to be quite adequate. The same tests, car- 
rying norms for grades 5-12, are published by 
Educational Records Bureau. 

The items of Part 1 are typical mechanical 
problems of varying degrees of difficulty. The 
time limit of 12 minutes to solve 40 items is 
quite short. It is doubtful if the very best stu- 
dents could do more than react to each problem 
and hurry on to the next; there isn't time to 
stop to meditate. In other words, a premium is 
placed on mechanical skill and speed—under- 
standing is minimized, if not erased. 

The items of Part 2 appear to be thought- 
provoking and to encompass an unusually wide 
range of difficulty for so short a test. A number 
of the exercises are type problems, however, 
and sufficient familiarity with the type is a dis- 
tinct advantage in terms of speed. 

The purpose of the test is to measure, in a 
short period of time, the achievement of pupils 
in the intermediate and upper grades and in 
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high school in the skills of arithmetic. Because 
the test is so short and all items receive the 
same weight, one wonders if the discriminating 
factor is not speed rather than skill or any other 
attribute. 


For reviews by William A. Brownell and 
Henry Van Engen of the original edition, see 
4:409. 

[468] 
*California Arithmetic Test, 1957 Edition. Grades 
1-2, 34.5, 4-6, 7-9, 0-14; 1933-57 ; subtest of the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests; 3 scores: reasoning, funda- 
mentals, total; IBM for grades 4-14; 5 levels; battery 
manual ('57) for each level; technical report ('57) ; 
$2.80 per 35 tests; separate answer sheets may be used 
in grades 4-14; 4é per IBM answer sheet; 7¢ per 
Scoreze answer sheet; 20 per hand scoring stencil ; 
60¢ per machine scoring stencil; postage extra; 50¢ 
per specimen set of any one level, postpaid; Ernest W. 
Tiegs and Willis W. Clark; California Test Bureau. * 
a We TANE Grades 1-2; Forms W ('s5), X 

57) ; (39-50) minutes. 

b) UPPER PRIMARY, Grades 3-4.5; Forms W (’s7), X 
C57); 54(65) minutes. 

€) ELEMENTARY, Grades 4-6; IBM; Forms W (52, 
X (57) Y ('s7), Z (57); (80) minutes. 

d) JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL. Grades 7-9; IBM; Forms W 
C57), X C57), Y (57), Z (57) ; 78(90) minutes. 
€) ADVANCED. Grades 9—14; IBM ; title on test is Cali- 
fornia Mathematics Test; Forms W C57), X (57), 
Y (57); 72(80) minutes. 


REFERENCE 
1. PETA, SrrPHEN BENJAMIN. "An Evaluation of Arithmeti- 


gal Competence in fhe Junior, High Schools of Lethbridge.” Al. 
RoserT D. NomrH, Assistant Director, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, New York, New 
York. 

The item content and essential features of 
the 1957 edition of the California arithmetic 
and mathematics tests are very similar to those 
of the corresponding tests of the 1950 series. 
Some items have been rearranged among sub- 
tests and forms, and some new items have been 
introduced. The primary level of the 1950 
series was revamped to make the upper pri- 
mary level of the 1957 edition, while the new 
lower primary level is an addition to the series. 
The length and timing of the comparable levels 
of the two series are about the same. 

At each level, scores are obtained in reason- 
ing and fundamentals, on the component sec- 
tions of the subtests, and on the test as a whole. 
The results may be interpreted in terms of 
grade, age, and percentile norms, as well as in 
relation to the pupil’s anticipated grade place- 
ment scores derived from his "intellectual 
status index” which is a function of his IQ 
and CA, 


The Kuder-Richardson (formula 21) relia- 
bility coefficients, based on 200 cases at each 
of the grades 2-12, range from .72 to .93 for 
the reasoning scores, .70 to .95 for the funda- 
mentals scores, and .84 to .97 for the total 
scores. The majority of the coefficients for the 
fundamentals and total scores are above .90. 
Reliabilities below .80 are reported for grades 
2, 4, §, and 7 in reasoning and for grades 4, 5, 
and 6 in fundamentals. No reliability data are 
given for the lower primary level for the first 
grade. 

The articulation of these tests through a 14- 
grade span is advantageous. for measuring 
growth from year to year in the basic arith- 
metic skills, but coverage of the typical content 
of mathematics courses from the seventh grade 
upward is sacrificed in attaining this objective. 
For any courses at or above the level of ele- 
mentary algebra, the content validity of the 
tests is poor. 

Throughout the various levels, the California 
Arithmetic Test offers little challenge to the 
more capable pupils, and weak students can 
obtain fair scores with a minimum of knowl- 
edge and average luck in guessing. For exam- 
ple, a fourth grade child taking the elementary 
level in the fall could get an arithmetic grade 
score of 3.7 and a percentile rank of 30 if he 
knew the meaning of the plus, minus, division, 
multiplication, and cents signs and had only 
chance success on the rest of the items. Further- 
more, the coarse “percentile” scale would yield 
him another 10 points if one additional item 
were misscored in his favor, or if he knew, for 
example, that 4 + 2 = 6. No correction is made 
for guessing though alternate norms based on 
corrected scores are available from the pub- 
lisher. 

Among the praiseworthy aspects of the series 
are the ease of Scoring, diagnostic leads af- 
forded by the item classification and difficulty 
data, coordinate norming with the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, and the attractive ap- 
pearance of the booklets and supplementary 
materials. 

The tests are appropriate for use as measures 
of basic arithmetic skills for the general run of 
public school pupils, provided that the norma- 
tive ratings are interpreted cautiously. Other 
tests, such as those in the Stanford and Coop- 
erative series, are more suitable for brighter 
pupils, especially for those who are preparing 
to go on to college. 
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Fora review by Robert L. Burch of the 1950 
edition, see 4:411; for reviews by C. L. Thiele 
and Harry Grove Wheat of an earlier edition, 
see 40:1459; for a review by W. A. Brownell, 
see 39:893. For a review by Charles O. Neidt 
of the complete battery, see 2; for reviews by 
Warren G. Findley, Alvin W. Schindler, and 
J. Harlan Shores of the 1950 edition, see 4:2; 
for a review by Paul A. Witty of the 1943 edi- 
tion, see 3:15; for reviews by C. W. Odell and 
Hugh B. Wood of an earlier edition, see 40: 
1193; for a review by D. Welty Lefever, see 
38:876. 

[469] 
*Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Arithmetic. 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; subtest of Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment; 2 scores: computation, problem 
reasoning; IBM; Forms A (’46), B ['49]; 5 levels; 
directions for administering ['52] ; battery manuals (A, 
's4; B, '49) ; separate answer sheets must be used; 
$1.90 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scorable answer 
sheets; 10€ per scoring stencil; 50¢ per specimen set; 


postage extra; (80) minutes; Leo J. Brueckner; Edu- 
cational Test Bureau. * 


For a review by Alvin W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Ro- 
land L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. 
Mackenzie (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross 
of Batteries 4-8, see 3:6. 

[470] 

X*Cotswold Junior Arithmetic Ability Test. Ages 
8-9; 1949-52; Forms A ['49], B ['52] ; 9s. per 20 tests ; 
51d. per single copy; 1s. per manual; postage extra; 
D. i Fleming; Robert Gibson & Sons (Glasgow), 
a JUNIOR ARITHMETIC A. Form A [’49] ; manual ['49] ; 
28(35) minutes. 

b) JUNIOR ARITHMETIC B. Form B [’52]; manual 
[52] ; 40(50) minutes. 

WirLiAM Curr, Lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, Birmingham, England. 

These two tests extend the age range of the 
Cotswold arithmetic tests down to 8 years. The 
forms are not parallel, The six separately timed 
subtests of Form A cover number concepts 
(enumeration, ordination, etc.) and notation, 
basic number facts, simple mechanical opera- 
tions, vocabulary (shorter, bigger, difference, 
total, etc.), money, and length. In Form B, 
concepts are omitted, mechanical work covers 
a much greater range, and a 4-item subtest on 
common fractions is included. 

The content is meaningful and realistic and 
corresponds well to the work of the first half 
of the primary school. ‘The 99 items of Form A 
and 137 items of Form B cover this wide field 
representatively, though inevitably rather thinly 


in some areas (for example, Form A has 2 
items on notation, 12 number facts, and 6 ver- 
bal problems). The pictorial and verbal items 
to test early number concepts and the problems 
on number vocabulary enhance the value of the 
tests. Zeros and common errors are well cov- 
ered. Though limited by the sparseness of the 
coverage, these are useful diagnostic screening 
tests. A diagnostic analysis chart would be 
helpful to classroom teachers who use the test 
in this way. 

The level and gradient of difficulty is satis- 
factory, and fatigue is slight. The verbal text 
requires a reading age of about 7 years. Time 
allowances are reasonable, except in the sec- 
tions requiring reading and drawing. The me- 
ticulous child—despite the instruction to “draw 
any shapes you like"—can be much handi- 
capped by attempting to reproduce the aestheti- 
cally but awkwardly asymmetrical boats. 

Layout of the 8-page small-quarto booklet is 
ideal: front cover—identification, child's name, 
instructions to pupil (admirably contrived in’ 
words of one syllable) ; back cover—practice 
test; and one page for each timed subtest. Type 
face for digits is excellent. Working space is 
generally adequate except in the items requir- 
ing drawings. For the problems, there is no 
indication of where the answer is to be placed. 
Operational signs are regrettably omitted in the 
mechanical work, and the provision of “labels” 
in the answer brackets (— s — d) would avoid 
the awkward and ambiguous question form 
used in Form A to indicate reduction: "How 
many shillings and pennies had she?" The an- 
swer “one shilling and three pennies” is not 
provided for in the key, though this answer 
form is allowed in similar items in Form B. 
In the table of norms, the representation of 
years and months as if they were decimal frac- 
tions (e.g., 9.11) is confusing. 

The brief manuals give siniple and adequate 
directions for administration but there are a 
few ambiguities. For example, for Form A the 
teacher is asked to “read aloud the instructions 
for each test as it is reached"— but there are no 
introductory instructions for each subtest, and 
to read aloud each item would be prohibitively 
slow and involve "pacing" of those subtests 
using verbal material. In the practice test, 
“Draw nine trees” is followed by instructions 
to mark "the third tree" and “the fourth tree”; 
instructions to “draw nine trees in a row” 
would be better. 
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Scoring is quick, simple, and objective, the 
layout of the keys being parallel to that of the 
test items. In Form A, there is no indication 
that verbal answers to verbal problems should 
be accepted though the instructions do not 
forbid them. Norms are in the form of “stand- 
ardised scores” (presumably of mean 100 and 
standard deviation 15) for each month of age 
between 8-0 and 9-11 (10-0 in Form B). Ages 
and standard scores are the marginal entries ; 
raw scores are in the body of the table. This 
makes some interpolation necessary. Scores for 
each month group are well spread out. Form A 
was standardised on 16,000, and reliabilities 
are .99 (split-half, n = 203) and .93 (test-re- 
test, 1 — 92). Item validity was checked by the 
upper and lower thirds technique; no details 
are given. No standardisation data are given 
for Form B. 

"These are useful tests to assess readiness for 
the work of the second half of the junior 
school. Most of the defects noted in Form A 
have been corrected in Form B, but the latter 
gives poorer coverage of the earliest stages of 
number, 


GkonGE W. Srurrock, Educational Psycholo- 
gist, Dundee Education Committee, Dundee, 
Scotland. 

The tests, which are junior counterparts of 
the Cotswold tests for educational guidance at 
the 11 plus stage, are in two versions: Form A, 
said to be for children of age 8 on their last 
birthday, and Form B, for children of age 9 
on their last birthday. Both give norms in the 
form of standardised scores for children from 
8-0 to 10-0 (8-0 to 9-11 for Form A). Form A 
takes 28 minutes of working time and contains 
99 items; Form B takes 40 minutes and con- 
tains 137 items. Form A was standardised on 
16,000 pupils ; the standardisation figure is not 
given for Form B. From the norms, it appears 
that both tests are suitable instruments of meas- 
urement for the age group 8-o to 10-0, except 
that Form A does not provide headroom for 
the very bright older pupils. However, the dif- 
ference between the tests and their relationship 
to one another is not made plain in the man- 
uals, the only literature supplied by the pub- 
lishers. 

On examining the tests themselves, the main 
difference observed is that Form B contains a 
much larger proportion of formal sums and is 
far less verbal generally than Form A (B is 


8o per cent formal and A 50 per cent). The 
original aim of Form A was to measure “the 
understanding of number, and the mastery of 
the vocabulary and the processes of arithme- 
tic.” This would explain its excessively verbal 
appearance. The appearance of Form B some 
years later suggests that Form A proved over- 
verbal and that mastery of arithmetic was 
thought to be measured better through sums 
than through the verbalisation of arithmetical 
situations. At the same time, more sums of a 
slightly higher order of difficulty were added in 
Form B. 

Both tests are divided into six subtests, each 
designed to cover a different section of an arith- 
metic syllabus based generally on the Beacon 
arithmetic scheme. It should be possible from 
an examination of a pupil’s script to detect his 
strengths and weaknesses in each of the sub- 
tests, and then to take steps to make up the de- 
ficiencies. But some doubt arises as to what 
the total scores mean and whether total scores 
on Forms A and B are comparable. Inspection 
suggests that they would be far from compar- 
able because of the above noted very verbal 
nature of Form A; but before a positive state- 
ment could be made, a factor analysis of the 
two forms in a battery of English and other 
arithmetic tests would be necessary. 

The test layout is not altogether satisfactory. 
As is usual with printed tests known to the 
reviewer, the figures are much smaller than the 
child of 8 is accustomed to write. There is in- 
sufficient space for the drawings of boats and 
planes in Form A (and the drawing of the 
boats is too difficult, anyway). Then, short 
division sums are printed for an answer above 
the dividend. This is not universal practice. 
The instructions are not sufficiently exact nor 
is the layout, particularly of Form A, designed 
to prevent fast working pupils from going on 
to the next subtest when they have finished one. 
There are insufficient instructions about 
whether "working" in the problem sums is 
allowed and, if it is, where it is to be done. 

The norms are expressed in standardised 
scores, mean 100, sigma 15. Too much inter- 
polation is required in converting the scores. 
Standardised scores are reported at 2-point in- 
tervals in the range between go and 110, and 
at 3-, 4-, and 5-point intervals beyond these 
limits. The test constructor's difficulty has ap- 
parently been the very wide range of raw 
scores. This could be gotten over by printing 
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raw scores in the margin and standardised 
scores in the body of the table. The tester would 
rather use the big table which this would in- 
volve, than interpolate. And a teacher would 
much rather have an arithmetic age than a 
standardised score. 

To sum up: Form B is preferable to Form A 
because, in the reviewer’s opinion, it is less 
contaminated with verbal ability and it has a 
rather higher ceiling. Both forms could be used 
to obtain ratings for a cumulative record card, 
where all that is required is a rough grading 
on a nationally known and standardised test; 
both could indicate weaknesses to be probed by 
individual diagnostic tests. It would be unsafe 
to compare classes (and thereby teachers and 
schools) on the basis of the test because of the 
vagueness of the instructions and the amount 
of verbal material in both forms, particularly 
Form A. Both forms could profit by a thorough 
revision of instructions, layout, and presenta- 
tion of norms, and by the providing of more 
information about the validity of the whole 
tests and the subtests. 


[471] 

*Cotswold Measurement of Ability: Arithmetic. 
Ages 10-12.5; 1947-54; 6 forms : labeled Series 2 [47]. 
3 [40], 4 [5o], 5 ['52], 6 [’s3], 7 [54]; incomplete 
norms for Series 2-5; 9S. per 20 tests; 54d. per single 
copy; Is. per manual (dates as for tests) for any one 
series; postage extra; 35(45) minutes ; C. M. Fleming 
and J. W. Jenkins (manual for Series 2); Robert 
Gibson & Sons (Glasgow), Ltd. * 


For a review by W. L. Sumner of Series 1-4, 
see 4:412. 


[472] 
*Diagnostic Tests and Selt-Helps in Arithmetic. 
Grades 3-12; 1955; orally administered in part; I 
form; no data on reliability ; no norms; so¢ per set of 
tests; 2¢ per test; 26 per record blank ; 25é per man- 
ual; postage extra; 85¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 
administration time not reported; Leo J. Brueckner ; 
California Test Bureau. * 
a) SCREENING TESTS. Grades 4-6, 5-6, 6, 7. and over; 
Tests I-IV : whole numbers, fractions, decimals, gen- 
eral arithmetic. 
b) pragnostic TESTS. Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; Tests 1-2: 
addition facts, subtraction facts; Tests 3-9(1) : multi- 
plication facts, division facts, uneven division facts, 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication of whole num- 
bers, division by one-place numbers ; Tests 9(II)-13: 
division by one-place numbers, division by two-place 
numbers, regrouping fractions, addition of like frac- 
tions, subtraction of like fractions; Tests 14-21: addi- 
tion of unlike fractions, subtraction of unlike fractions, 
multiplication of fractions, division of fractions, addi- 
tion of decimals, subtraction of decimals, multiplica- 
tion of decimals, division of decimals; Tests 22-23: 
percentage, operations with measures. 


Haroto E. Moser, Director of College Test 
Services, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland. 

The complete series of tests eonsists of 4 
screening tests and 23 diagnostic tests. The 
diagnostic tests are keyed to the screening tests. 
On the reverse side of each diagnostic test is a 
page of self-help exercises that match the items 
in the diagnostic test. 

The diagnostic tests are computational power 
tests. Each deals with one operation and con- 
tains sets of examples arranged in a carefully 
graded sequence of skills with one new com- 
plexity added at a time. Pupil weakness in a 
given operation will be exposed at a “breaking 
point,” which is defined as that level of diffi- 
culty at which two or more similar items are 
missed. This point, the author indicates, is 
where remedial work should begin. 

The self-help provided is based on what is 
sometimes called the “cookbook” technique. 
One or more of the examples from the test is 
solved by the standard algorism and, where 
appropriate, the procedural steps employed in 
reaching the solution are summarized beside it. 
Pupils are told to study the examples and to 
rework the exercises in the test according to 
pattern. 

The entire set of tests covers all areas of the 
fundamental operations with whole numbers, 
common fractions, and decimals that are taught 
in grades 3-8. The tests are recommended for 
either individual or class diagnosis. An indi- 
vidual record sheet is available for those who 
keep case histories. The author recommends 
that each screening test be repeated after the 
related diagnostic tests and remedial work have 
been completed. 

The manual provides suggestions for the ef- 
fective use of the test results. The author rec- 
ommends the use of supplementary diagnostic 
procedures, such as pupil observation and oral 
interview, when the underlying difficulties are 
not clearly revealed by the test. The manual 
also provides a list of “the most common 
faults” in operations with whole numbers, com- 
mon fractions and decimals. Users of the Cali- 
fornia Arithmetic Test will find a table keying 
the items from the fundamentals test to the 
DTSA to facilitate the identification of related 
elements. 

These tests are intended as instructional ma- 
terials and no national or local norms are pro- 
vided. The materials will be useful to those 
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who are concerned solely with the ability to 
compute accurately with the conventional al- 
gorisms. For these users the tests will supply 
useful information about the varieties of com- 
putational complexities that can, or cannot, be 
handled effectively. 

It is unfortunate that a test with such a re- 
stricted function should carry the unqualified 
title of “Diagnostic Tests.” Any implication 
that the discovery and elimination of errors in 
the mechanics of computation is the essence of 
diagnosis falls far short of current thinking. 
Teachers attempting diagnosis in this narrow 
and oversimplified frame of reference will, in 
many instances, find themselves treating the 
symptoms rather than the causes. A compre- 
hensive approach to diagnosis ought to furnish 
answers to questions such as the following: 

a) Does the pupil have the meanings and 
understandings to function adequately in the 
area? 

b) At what level of thinking is he attempt- 
ing to operate? Is the level appropriate to his 
intellectual calibre, powers of concentration, 
and depth of perception ? 

€) For this pupil, are the mechanical opera- 
tions ends in themselves, or a means to quanti- 
tative thinking? For example, does the pupil 
divide only when the situation is set up for 
him, or does he readily recognize, in their social 
settings, those quantitative situations that call 
for division as a means of arriving at a con- 
clusion ? 

d) How dependent is he upon rigid forms 
or "steps" in procedure? Must he use paper, 
pencil, and thinking routines for all computa- 
tions—even where the numbers have proper- 
ties that suggest laborsaving shortcuts ? 

€) What are the limitations in the pupil's 
technical skills? What are the limits of the 
complexities in computation that he is equipped 
to handle accurately and with reasonable speed ? 
Is his ability to compute adequate for his pow- 
ers of thinking? 

It is not presumed, of course, that the an- 
swers to all of these questions can be obtained 
through the application of one paper-pencil test 
any more than a complete medical diagnosis 
can be effected with the sole aid of a clinical 
thermometer. On the other hand, a test that 
supplies answers to but one of five important 
questions pertinent to arithmetical diagnosis 
-ought not to mislead teachers into believing 


that they have, in one instrument, a complete 
answer to their needs in arithmetic diagnosis. 


[473] 

*Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic Fundamentals: 
The Dominion Tests, Revised Edition. Grades 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6; 1945-57; 1 form (^53); 5 levels; mimeo- 
graphed manual (’55) for each level except b, g, and h; 
no data on reliability; $1.35 per 25 tests; 256 per man- 
ual; 30é per specimen set of any one level; postage 
extra; Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto; distrib- 
uted by Guidance Centre. * 


4) GRADE 2, ADDITION-SUBTRACTION. (87-110) minutes 
in 4 sessions. 
b) GRADE 3, ADDITION-SUBTRACTION-MULTIPLICATION. 


Revised manual ('55) ; (70-95) minutes in 3 sessions, 
C) GRADE 4, PART I, ADDITION-SURTRACTION. 100(120) 
minutes in 5 sessions, 

d) GRADE 4, PART 2, MULTIPLICATION-DIVISION. (90- 
110) minutes in 4 sessions. 

£) GRADE 5, PART I, ADDITION-SUBTRACTION-M ULTIPLI- 
CATION-DIVISION. 80(100) minutes in 4 sessions. 

f) GRADE 5, PART 2, FRACTIONS (ADDITION-SURTRAC- 
TION). 90(110) minutes in 3 sessions. 

9) GRADE 6, PART I, ADDITION-SUBTRACTION-MULTIPLI- 
CATION-DIVISION. Manual ('53); 60(75) minutes in 2 
sessions, 

h) GRADE 6, PART 2, FRACTIONS-DECIMALS. Manual 
(53) ; 75(95) minutes in 3 sessions. 


Jonn SurHERLAND, Senior Lecturer in Edu- 
cation, Moray House Training College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

There are in this series tests at five levels to 
be set in the spring term of the second to sixth 
year at school or the fall term following. In the 
lower tests up to grade 4, part of each test is 
administered orally at a fixed speed indicated 
in the instructions and part of it is left for the 
child to do in a fixed time. The later tests can 
be tackled by the child on his own. 

The grade 2 test contains items testing addi- 
tion without bridging the 10 and subtraction 
without borrowing. The grade 3 test covers 
addition involving bridging the 10, subtraction 
involving borrowing, and multiplication by 
single digit numbers up to five. The grade 
4 test is in two parts, Part 1 dealing with ad- 
dition and subtraction, and Part 2 with mul- 
tiplication and division up to multiplication by 
a 2-digit number and division by a single digit 
number. Some of the addition columns here 
seem to be unnecessarily long. Tt is stated in 
the instruction booklet that the column addi- 
tions are based on the assumption that the child 
will add up. There is no guarantee that the 
child will do so even if he is so instructed. 

The grade 5 test covers all four basic proc- 
esses in Part 1 and addition and subtraction of 
vulgar fractions in Part 2. The layout of the 
fractions with the fractions to be added or sub- 
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tracted set one below the other would seem 
strange to most British children. The grade 6 
test covers the same ground together with ad- 
dition and subtraction of decimals. The ex- 
amples on decimals involve a great deal of com- 
putation and tell the tester very little about the 
child’s knowledge of decimals. In addition and 
subtraction of decimals, nothing new is intro- 
duced except putting the point in the answer 
below the column of points above. No under- 
standing of decimals is tested until the child 
tackles multiplication and division. 

For each process at each stage norms are 
provided both in percentile ranks and on a 
9-point letter scale. From these norms it seems 
quite clear that the tests are designed to pick 
out those children who are becoming retarded. 
There is very little spread of scores above the 
median. 

There are two points which must be borne 
in mind in using these tests and the norms. In 
the first place, the knowledge of arithmetic pos- 
sessed by a child is very dependent upon the syl- 
labus and the teaching methods in the school 
that he attends. There is, for example, a move- 
ment ‘today towards concentrating on giving 
the child an understanding of the basic proc- 
esses in the first two years and leaving drilling 
in these processes until the third and later 
years, Pupils taught in this way might well be 
handicapped in the grade 2 and 3 tests. Those 
using the tests must, therefore, select the tests 
which are suited to the stage the children they 
ate teaching have reached and not necessarily 
the tests corresponding to the age of the chil- 
dren. 3 

Secondly, these tests are group tests with 
fixed times. Thus, while they will tell the 
teacher how his pupils compare with other 
pupils at the same stage both in regard to ac- 
curacy and speed, and while they will also indi- 
cate the particular type of item with which the 
child has difficulty, the information cannot be 
compared with that provided by an individually 
administered test. In such a test, there are nor- 
mally no time limits and the highly skilled 
tester can use the test as he sees fit and sup- 
plement it where necessary. Only in this way 
is it possible to obtain detailed information 
about the individual child’s difficulties. 

This series of tests, administered according 
to the instructions, should prove a valuable aid 
to teachers in identifying the more obvious dif- 
ficulties of pupils not holding their own. Points 


which require reteaching or additional drill or 
practice will show up, but pupils with more 
complex difficulties will need to be referred to 
a person with more specialised knowledge who, 
with the help of a test such as the Schonell Di- 
agnostic Arithmetic Test or the above tests 
used as individual tests without time limits, 
can make a more detailed diagnosis. 


For a review by Leo J. Brueckner of the 
original edition, see 3:341. 


[ 474-5 ] 

*Diagnostic Tests in Vulgar Fractions, Decimal 
Fractions and Percentages. Ages 10-14; 1956; 14 
subtest scores; 1 form; no norms; 25-49 tests, 7d. 
each; 8d. per single copy; 2s, per manual; postage ex- 
tra; 66.5(80) or (60-90) minutes in 2 sessions 1 day 
apart; Fred J. Schonell, J. Richardson, and K. P. 
O'Connor; Oliver & Boyd Ltd. * 


RrcrNALD Epwarps, Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, University of Sheffield, Sheffield, 
England. 

In preparing this test of 232 items, the au- 
thors analysed each of the three processes (vul- 
gar fractions, decimal fractions, and percent- 
ages) into its basic components, and considered 
the logical steps necessary for their mastery. 
Preliminary testing revealed a certain amount 
of duplication of the steps involved in some 
processes, but it is safe to say that the final tests 
contain no duplication whatsoever. Each kind 
of difficulty that can be encountered, save only 
those due to the use of extremely large and 
frightening numbers beloved of some of the 
older textbooks, has one and only one item 
which might reveal it. Diagnosis, in the case of 
an individual child, should therefore be made 
in a broad area only; in the case of a group, 
frequent incorrect responses to a single item 
might well be diagnostic of group weaknesses 
in this particular process. 

There are four subtests in vulgar fractions, 
five in decimal fractions, and five in percent- 
ages. Since the items follow a logical skill mas- 
tery pattern, the number of items varies from 
subtest to subtest. (The authors indicate that 
items are placed in order of difficulty in so far 
as that does not cut across the logical develop- 
ment of the tests) The important work of anal- 
ysis was carried out on 200 children (age not 
given) who had completed two years' work in 
vulgar and decimal fractions and one year in 
percentages. Preliminary investigations were 
carried out on 500 children between the ages 
of 11 and 14, the amount of study devoted to 
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these topics not being disclosed. Reliability was 
determined by test-retest of a relatively homo- 
geneous group of 100 children of age 13. Low- 
est and highest reliabilities only are quoted, 
these being .83 and .94. No indication is given 
of the interval between test and retest, nor the 
kind of teaching in the interim. There is a use- 
ful manual with instructions for giving the 
tests, an analysis of the steps involved in the 
correct solution of each item, and an analysis 
of the errors of 250 children on each item. 

The tests are meant to be diagnostic of the 
progress which children make after teaching 
and of the difficulties which individuals in the 
class are encountering. Teaching can then be 

~ directed to overcoming such difficulties. 
Equally, knowledge of the kind of errors made 
should enable the teacher to decide in advance 
the kind of teaching which might prevent their 
arising. The authors suggest further that the 
tests can be used to indicate the attainment level 
of children coming into the class from different 
schools, which seems to imply that they should 
be useful in the first year of a secondary school, 
when children are approximately 12 years old. 
That would be a year earlier than the age of 
children upon whom they were standardised, 
and there is no guarantee that the condition of 
the standardisation group at the time of testing 
(two years’ study of vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions and one year of percentages) will have 
been fulfilled. It is the reviewer’s opinion that 
relatively few children of 12 will be able to 
fulfill this condition. 

In fact, the authors appear to be advising 
teachers that if they do not wish to use the test 
for its proper purpose, they can use it as an 
attainment test, even’ though no norms are 
given for such a use. This seems to be a most 
dubious procedure, and is hardly conducive to 
the further training of teachers in the use of 
properly constructed tests. The majority of 
teachers in primary and secondary schools in 
England have received little training in the use 
of diagnostic tests, and tend to regard them as 
tools for the psychologist rather than for the 
practising teacher. Among the few who do 
make use of them, there may well be a tend- 
ency to overdiagnose. It is vitally important, 
therefore, that the test constructors be specific 
in their instructions and intentions. 

In the giving of the tests, two notes of cau- 
tion must be sounded. It is advised that no 
more than two or three of the subtests be given 


in any one day, that is, at the most, about 20 
minutes of testing time. Testing may be spread 
out over several days or even more widely. 
This is an important condition to observe, 
since there are some enthusiastic teachers who 
must be restrained from seeking to know every- 
thing about each child in the very first few 
days of secondary school life. Again, it is sug- 
gested that the test be used with children be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 14. This is largely be- 
cause, in the past, it has been traditional for 
English children to be introduced to vulgar and 
decimal fractions at about the age of 10, and to 
percentages a year later. During recent years 
there has been a growing tendency to remove 
from the primary schools the teaching in deci- 
mal fractions and percentages, and to reduce 
the time spent on the teaching of vulgar frac- 
tions. This would suggest that the test must be 
used with discretion, and with more regard to 
the condition of “two years’ teaching in frac- 
tions and decimals and one year in percentages” 
than to any consideration of age or grade place- 
ment. 

It is this reviewer's opinion that this is a most 
useful diagnostic test, a necessary adjunct for a 
skillful teacher. Its greatest merit lies in its 
thorough analysis of all the operations encoun- 
tered in a mastery of the three processes; 
with this analysis, a good teacher would in- 
crease in skill and in the elimination of mis- 
takes among pupils. Unfortunately, at the 
moment we do not possess sufficient good 
teachers of arithmetic and mathematics, and 
many indifferent teachers are called upon to 
teach the subject. With the help of such tests 
as this, and training in their use, the indifferent 
teacher can be helped to recognize the kind of 
errors into which his pupils fall and to improve 
their computational accuracy. But, in the light 
of the scantiness of training in the use of diag- 
nostic tests which many have received, if this 
is to be done, it is most important that inter- 
pretation instructions should be more detailed 
than those supplied and, above all, that the test 
should be represented as a diagnostic test, and 
not as a test which can be used in any one of a 
variety of ways at the whim of the individual 
teacher. 


[476] 
Graded Arithmetic-Mathematics Test. Ages 7-21; 
1949; 1 form [49]; ss. per 25 tests; ad. per single 
copy; Is. 3d. per manual ['49] ; postage extra; 20(25) 
ue P. E. Vernon; University of London Press 
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SrANLEY Niszet, Professor of Education, 
University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland. 
The test consists of 75 questions, the earlier 
ones being purely arithmetical and the later 
ones bringing in algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry at levels corresponding to the ages at 
which these subjects are usually taught in Brit- 
ish schools. The item gradient is very steep 
indeed : the first question requires adding 5 and 
3; the last concerns the equation of a parabola. 
"Arithmetic-Mathematics Ages" are worked 
out on the principle used in Binet testing. There 
are five items for each year of mental age, be- 
ginning at 6.0. The A-M age is, therefore, six 
years plus one fifth of a year for each correct 
response. As in Binet testing, time is saved by 
finding a suitable starting point for each child, 
and by ending the test as soon as a whole group 
of five items is failed. The instructions given 
for this are reasonable and adequate. 
Information is given about the reliability 
(corrected odd-even coefficients, averaging .88) 
and about the standardization procedure. The 
latter is not clearly enough explained, and 
would appear to rest on assumptions which re- 
quire more justification than they receive in the 
manual. “Representative sampling at all ages,” 
we are told, “was hardly practicable. For the 
most part, therefore, [the tést] has been stand- 
ardised against Mental Ages or Reading Ages.” 
This seems to imply that the relationship be- 
tween A-M score and mental or reading age 
can be worked out directly without reference 
to chronological age. This is surely doubtful, 
especially if one also disputes the claim which 
seems to be made earlier in the manual that this 
is as much a test of ability in arithmetic and 
mathematics as a test of knowledge. Surely the 
year of school life (school grade) a pupil has 
reached—which is largely a matter of chrono- 
logical age—must be a considerable factor in 
determining his score on a test like this. 
According to the manual, this test is intended 
“primarily for use in Educational and Child 
Guidance Clinics, where it is important to know 
the standing of the child in the main school 
subjects as well as his Mental Age.” The test 
is well designed for this putpose, enabling the 
tester to gauge the pupil’s level quickly and 
with the minimum of trouble. The grading it 
provides is coarse, but it should be adequate 
for preliminary or diagnostic procedures. It 
should show quickly, for instance, whether a 
pupil is significantly retarded in arithmetic or 


mathematics (though, in the light of the criti- 
cism above concerning chronological age, it 
appears doubtful whether it could detect ability 
far in advance of chronological age). The test 
may also be used as a group test for school and 
class surveys, but not “in a competitive situa- 
tion.” Its very wide attainment range makes it 
a useful general purpose instrument for survey 
work, though it will not give fine discrimina- 
tion at any particular level. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the test can be recommended to class 
teachers for general use; the reviewer would 
certainly hesitate to accept the suggestion in 
the manual and use the test “for providing A-M 
Ages or Quotients which can be entered on 
cumulative record cards.” 


[477] 

*Group Test of Speed and Accuracy in Arith- 
metic Computation: Dominion Tests. Grades 5- 
10; 1955-56; 3 scores: speed, accuracy, achievement ; 
Forms A ('55), B (55) ; mimeographed preliminary 
manual ('56) ; $1.20 per 25 tests; 10€ per manual; 20€ 
per complete specimen set; postage extra; 22(35) min- 
utes; Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto; distrib- 
uted by Guidance Centre. * 


Frances E. Crook, Assistant Professor of 
Education, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

This test provides a measure of achievement, 
speed, and accuracy in the four fundamental: 
operations with whole numbers. Each of the 
four subtests is separately timed. The last page 
of the test booklet contains directions for com- 
puting raw scores for each part of the test and 
a profile chart on which can be plotted the per- 
centile rank for achievement, speed, and ac- 
curacy in the fundamental operations. 

The items in the various subtests do not seem 
to be arranged in order of difficulty or in any 
pattern according to type, and they do not in- 
clude as wide a variety of items as would seem 
desirable. If the test is to be used for the wide 
range of grades for which it is designed, a 
greater range of difficulty is needed and more 
attention should be paid to the arrangement of 
items. 

The manual is carefully prepared and con- 
tains, in addition to the directions for admin- 
istration and scoring, some information con- 
cerning the Ontario schools used in the stand- 
ardization of the test, spring percentile norms 
for grades 5 to 10, tables showing between- 
forms reliability, and examples illustrating the 
diagnostic use of the test profiles. The manual 
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also includes a brief discussion of the size of 
the between-forms reliability coefficients ob- 
tained, including an explanation of the low 
values found for the accuracy scores on all of 
the subtests. However, no mention is made and 
no explanation given of the equally noteworthy 
fact that the mean scores on the whole test in- 
crease from 10 to 12 points with each succes- 
sive grade, except between grades 8 and 9, 
where there is a drop of 2 points. 

In general, the test appears to have been 
carefully prepared for a rather limited purpose. 
It could be useful to those attempting to survey 
achievement or diagnose difficulty in computa- 
tion with whole numbers. 


Wittram Harrison Lucow, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

The test offers nothing new in the way of 
content, but it does yield three pertinent scores : 
achievement, speed, and accuracy. 

Percentile norms are provided for each grade 
for each subtest and for total achievement, 
speed, and accuracy scores. The standardiza- 
tion involved 11,000 public school pupils in On- 
tario, Canada. No validity data appear in the 
1956 preliminary edition of the manual. Esti- 
mates of between-forms reliabilities for indi- 
vidual grades range from .85 to .92 for total 
scores in achievement and from .87 to .91 for 
total scores in speed. Because of the narrow 
spread of scores, the reliabilities for accuracy 
are much lower, ranging from .47 to .76. 

Scoring is time-consuming, and is aggra- 
vated by the absence of a stencil. There is an 
error in the key for Item 21 in the multipli- 
cation test. Item 12 in the division test might 
present an ambiguity to the scorer; with zero 
remainder, there is a tendency for the testee 
not to complete the last step of the division 
process. This could be obviated if the tests were 
not expendable, and the answer sheet called for 
the answer plus remainder. 

"This could be a useful test. The subtests pro- 
vide diagnostic data for remedial work, and the 
profiles for each pupil indicate whether achieve- 


ment, speed, or accuracy requires added atten- 
tion. 


[478] 
*Madden-Peak Arithmetic Computation Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Grades 7 and 
Over ; 1954-57 ; 6 scores: addition and subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division, common fractions, decimal 
fractions-mixed decimals-percentages, mental compu- 


tation and estimation, total; IBM; Forms AM, BM 
('54) ; manual ('56) ; reliability data for part scores 
for grade 11 only; 2 sheets of supplementary norms 
[’57] ; no norms for grades 13 and over; $3.25 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; $1.40 per 
35 IBM answer sheets; 20¢ per machine scoring sten- 
cil; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 
49(60) minutes; Richard Madden and Philip Peak; 
World Book Co. * 


TukoponE E. Kerrooa, Admissions Officer and 
Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The format of this test is quite good but the 
fact that the six pages fold together, and that 
when a separate answer sheet is used, each test 
page must be folded to match the answer key, 
seem to present unnecessary mechanical diffi- 
culties which could be avoided by a booklet 
arrangement. Some distraction also results 
from the fact that responses for alternate items 
are keyed “a” through "d" and then “e” 
through “h.” The “not given" response for 
each item is coded as “NG” but the definition 
of “NG” is given only in the original instruc- 
tions. In Part 4 it would seem better to place 
those items pertaining only to decimal place- 
ment together rather than mixing them with 
items where choice of digit is also required. 

While the test manual is very comprehen- 
sive, it could be greatly improved by better or- 
ganization and by greater conciseness in writ- 
ing. Some information is unnecessarily hidden 
(e.g, difficulty level) and some is scattered 
with inadequate cross referencing (e.g., equiv- 
alence of forms). Some tables are not self-de- 
scriptive (e.g, 6 and r3). Explanations per- 
taining to interpretation of results are good in 
some instances, and inadequate in others (e.g., 
the use of stanines). 

The 9th, roth, and 11th grade norms groups 
are well described, with data given according 
to sex, ability, mathematics courses taken, and 
curriculums followed. The extent to which the 
norms groups may reflect the national school 
population is not equally well defined. The 
norms are reported as percentile ranks for 
total scores and part scores (grades 7-8 tenta- 
tive, and grades 9-11), stanine levels for total 
scores (grades 7-11), and "standard scores" 
for total scores (grades 9-11). Supplemental 
norms for grades 9-12 are provided, but the 
norms group is not described. The appropriate- 
ness and value of the stanine transformation 
are discussed much too briefly to insure proper 
use of the levels derived in this way. The term 
"standard score" is somewhat a misnomer as 
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used in the test manual, for the transformation 
used involves the conversion of raw score dis- 
tributions to a distribution of IQ scores (Ter- 
man-McNemar Test of Mental Ability). The 
usual standard score derives from a transfor- 
mation using the mean and standard deviation. 
Although the conversion does provide one type 
of comparability to other scores similarly trans- 
formed, the reviewer. feels it adds little to the 
interpretation of the results of the test being 
reviewed. The “standard score” here provided 
is extremely difficult to interpret in view of the 
relationship between this test and the intelli- 
gence test used (reported as r = .64 in one 
sample). The fact that the “standard score” is 
interpreted in relation to the IQ score, with 
both scores drawn from the same numerical 
range, adds to this difficulty. 

The reliability of the test is reported for 
grade 11 only. The two groups used were small 
(n = 92, 131) and probably necessarily biased 
with respect to the basic norms group because 
of the restriction in grade level. Reliability co- 
efficients are. sufficiently high for total score, 
but for several of the part scores they are in 
the .7o’s and in one instance in the low .60's 
(which seems unduly low for this type of test). 

The validity of the test is described largely 
in terms of selection of content. This selection 
is adequate within the restrictions imposed by 
the small number of items dealing with each 
type of skill. Correlations between this test and 
the computation subtest of the Stanford 
Achievement Test: Arithmetic are also re- 
ported (.77 and .82). The small number of 
items in each patt (12, 14, 16, 15, and 16 in 
the respective parts) inevitably restricts the 
diagnostic function the test is purported to pro- 
vide. It is also of interest to note that six of 
nine “judges” from business, industry, and 
government rated Part 3 of the test (Common 
Fractions) as “Unrelated to Success" or “De- 
sirable” in contrast to the greater importance 
assigned to the other areas measured. 

Although the forms of this test are said to 
be interchangeable, alternate forms reliability 
data provided in the manual indicate that corre- 
lations between total scores on the two forms 
range from .86 to .94. An alternate forms co- 
efficient of .50 is reported for one part score. 
In the writer’s opinion these coefficients pose 
some question as to the degree of equivalence 
between the two forms. 


Little or no information is provided in the 
manual as to item discrimination indices, item 
difficulty level, and the effectiveness of dis- 
tractors. This latter point is important where 
few items are involved, as in the parts of this 
test, and there is no correction for guessing. 

The publisher is to be commended for objec- 
tive reporting and interpretation of data per- 
taining to the test. The data provided in the 
manual suggest that the test is most adequate 
for use in grades 9, 10, and 11. The appropri- 
ateness of the test for lower levels and for 
adults is not so clearly defined. Although the 
manual indicates a wide variety of uses for the 
test, it would seem, on the basis of data pro- 
vided, to be best suited for achievement testing 
at the levels already indicated and less useful 
as a diagnostic or prognostic instrument. It 
seems clear that considerably more confidence 
may be placed in total scores than in those for 
the various parts. 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., Vice Provost and Dean 
of the University, Rutgers, The State Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

This test is described by the publisher as “a 
reliable measure of the skills needed in per- 
forming the basic operations of arithmetic." It 
is intended for use chiefly at the high school 
and adult levels, but may also be used in grades 
7 and 8. 

It is stated in the manual that nine personnel 
directors of business, industry, and governmen- 
tal services judged each item of the test as to 
the need for the ability tested by the item. They 
considered practically all items in Parts I, 2, 
and 4 to be essential, but little of Part 3; there 
was great variation in opinion with respect to 
individual items in Part 5, which calls largely 
for mental computation of the same skills 
tested in Parts r-4. The judgments on indi- 
vidual items in Part 5, however, were generally 
consistent with the judgments expressed on 
Parts 1-4. 

The description of the test seems accurate. 
It seems to be a good test of arithmetic compu- 
tation. As indicated, it includes computations 
that many persons will not consider particu- 
larly important. Part scores are, therefore, 
probably more significant than total scores. A 
high score on any part should indicate func- 
tional competence with respect to the skills 
tested in that part. The manual is unusually 
complete. 
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[479] 
*Milne Arithmetic Test. Standards 2-8 (ages 7- 
17); 1046-54; based upon F. T. Milne's Witwaters- 
rand Test; Forms A, B ['46]; 2 tests; manual ['54] ; 
no data on reliability; postage extra; specimen set not 
available; National Bureau of Educational and Social 
Research. * út 
@) FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES. 4 scores: addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division; 21s. 2d., 21s. 8d. per 
100 copies of Forms A, B; 16(20) minutes. 
b) MECHANICAL COMPUTATION AND PROBLEMS. 2 
scores: computation, problems; 7s. 6d., 5s. per 100 
copies of Forms A, B; 20(25) minutes. 

[480] 
New York Test of Arithmetical Meanings. 
Grades 1.5-2.0, 2.5-3.0; 1956; 1 form; 2 levels; $3.70 
per 35 tests for grades 1.5-2.0; $3.10 per 35 tests for 
grade 2.5-3.0; postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set, 
postpaid; (60) minutes in 2 sessions; J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, Morris Pincus, and 
Ruth H. Lowe; World Book Co. * 


Cnuanrzs S. Ross, Editor-in-Chief, Silver Bur- 
dett Company, Morristown, New Jersey. 

This standardized testing program in arith- 
metic for the first two grades consists of two 
tests in a single booklet for each of two levels. 
Test 1 at each level consists of “pre-measure- 
ment concepts” or measurement items. Test 2 
consists of numerical concepts or items requir- 
ing use of numerical processes, with a few ex- 
ceptions which require general information 
only. 

The tests themselves are carefully and pro- 
fessionally prepared, appear to be easy to ad- 
minister, and avoid reading difficulties by rely- 
ing entirely on pictures and oral directions. The 
drawings which make up the tests, however, 
are not of high quality and the small size of 
many of the pictured objects may create dif- 
ficulties for immature children. A few items 
are poor technically: for example, some items 
requiring use of ordinals give the child no clue 
as to which end of a row is considered the be- 
ginning of it. 

In their presentation of the program in the 
examiner's manual, the authors speak of test- 
ing "essential" concepts. There is a real ques- 
tion, however, as to the essentiality of some of 
the items for future success in arithmetic, and 
particularly as to the success of these tests in 
providing a balanced survey of the child's arith- 
metical development. 

Test 1 for Level One, for instance, contains 
such items as the following: 


a) Four pairs of mittens of different sizes are pic- 
tured hanging from a line. The child is asked to 
identify the baby's mittens. 


b) Four sailboats are pictured in perspective and 


the child is asked to identify the boat which is farthest 
ORIS boys are pictured pulling four carts each 
of which has a package on it. The packages are iden- 
tical. From the ease of pulling the carts, as indicated 
by the angle at which the boys are leaning forward 
as they pull, the child is supposed to identify the light- 
est package. 

Other items in this part of the test involve 
terms of position and comparison, as under, 
outside, most, longest, and items requiring esti- 
mation of size and shape. The term fit is tested 
in the sense that gloves fit the hand. The con- 
cept that a pile of rubber balls weighs less than 
a pile of bricks, rocks, or sand, is also tested. 

Many of these items are related only ob- 
scurely to arithmetic instruction or content and 
cannot be justified as "essential concepts" nec- 
essary to future progress in arithmetic. It ap- 
pears that concern over selecting items that can 
be pictured, and therefore can be used in a test 
for children having little reading ability, may 
have influenced the inclusion of some of the 
items. 

The items for Test 2 at each level should be 
carefully scrutinized by potential users for cur- 
ricular validity. In the test for Level One, for 
instance, the children are expected to have 
some concepts of multiplication and division, 
including finding a fractional part of a group. 
The inclusion of multiplication, division, and 
the partition idea of division in the first grade 
will mean that these items are outside the ex- 
perience of many, if not most, first grade chil- 
dren. 

No one can surely say what represents an 
accurate cross section of “essential” arithmeti- 
cal concepts from which future success in arith- 
metic can be predicted and on which one can 
base a well balanced remedial program. Never- 
theless, it is safe to say that the items in these 
tests do not represent such a cross section, Of 
114 items in the four tests for both levels, 57, 
or one half, are on “pre-measurement” concepts 
or matters of general information. In the arith- 
metic course in grades 3-8, no such emphasis on 
measurement and general information exists. 

Standardized tests have an influence on cur- 
riculum and on teaching emphasis that test 
authors frequently fail to recognize. Some 
users of these tests will be tempted to put into 
the first and second grade arithmetic program 
much more emphasis on "pre-measurement 
concepts" of dubious instructional value than 
the present program includes. They will do this, 
not for sound curriculum reasons, but because 
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the authors of this test, in searching for items 
that are usable, warped the test out of all re- 
semblance to a sensible and balanced arithmetic 
program. The same test users, or others, will 
be tempted to put partition division into the 
first grade program merely because the test for 
that grade calls for it, and despite the fact that 
much must be done to get the child ready for 
this concept before the process is introduced. 
At the same time, users of this test will be 
tempted to reduce the emphasis on number 
meanings, meaning of the processes, and devel- 
opment of other basic understandings because 
the test does not appear to emphasize them. 

These shortcomings are not confined to the 
standardized test under discussion. The makers 
of standardized tests generally—and this in- 
cludes both authors and publishers—have a re- 
sponsibility to the curriculum. It is not the 
function of test makers to make tests and si- 
multaneously remake the curriculum. Rather, 
it should be the responsibility of test makers to 
leave the curriculum unrestricted. This means 
selecting test items which in themselves repre- 
sent a balanced curriculum. It also means try- 
ing to select items which are universally in- 
cluded in the curriculum—not items which only 
radically new or completely outmoded courses 
include. Unless test makers assume this re- 
sponsibility, standardized tests may uninten- 
tionally restrict curriculum development and 
impede progress in instruction. 


[481] 
*Primary Arithmetic: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. Grades 1, 2-3; 1935-58; new form usually is- 
sued each January and April; 2 levels; norms avail- 
able following testing program ; no data on reliability ; 
4€ per test; 4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; (60) 
minutes; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[482] 
*Revised Southend Attainment Test in Mechan- 
ical Arithmetic. Ages 7-15; 1939-50; 1 form ['s0] ; 
2 parts: Sheets 1, 2; manual ('50); withdrawn; 
George G. Harrap & Co, Ltd. * 


For a review by Stephen Wiseman of the 
original edition, see 3:352. 


[483] 
*SRA Achievement Series: Arithmetic. Grades 
2-4, 4-6, 6-0; 1954-57; title on some tests for grades 
2-6 is Let’s Figure This Out; 3 scores: reasoning, con- 
cepts and usage, computation; IBM for grades 4-9; 
Forms A, B; 3 levels; technical supplement, second 
edition (’57) ; separate answer sheets must be used in 
grades 4-9; 50¢ per teacher's handbook (’55); 50€ 
per administrator's manual ('56) ; $1 per technical sup- 
plement; postage extra; Louis P. Thorpe, D. Welty 


Lefever, and Robert A. Naslund; Science Research 
Associates. * 

a) GRADES 2-4. Forms A (’55), B ('57) ; examiner’s 
manual, second edition ('57) ; $1.70 per 20 tests; $1 
per scoring stencil; (170) minutes in 3 sessions. 

b) Graves 4-6. IBM; Forms A ("54), B (756) ; ex- 
aminer's manual ('56); $2 per 20 tests; $5 per roo 
IBM scorable answér sheets; $1 per set of machine 
scoring stencils; 50€ per hand scoring stencil; 120- 
(150) minutes in 2 sessions. 

c) GRADES 6-9. IBM; Forms A [’55], B ('56); ex- 
aminer's manual ('56) ; prices same as for grades 4- 
6; 120(150) minutes in 2 sessions. 


Rosert D. Norta, Assistant Director, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, New York, New York. 

As components of the new SRA Achieve- 
ment Series, these arithmetic tests have many 
desirable characteristics, such as attractive 


"format, lucid directions, interesting items, and 


comprehensive accessory materials. The con- 
versational style of the directions is a refresh- 
ing change from the staid phraseology that has 
become typical of standardized tests. 

Each of the levels yields subtest scores in 
arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic concepts, and 
arithmetic computation. No provision is made 
for a total or average arithmetic score in the 
norms tables or on the profile charts. The tests 
consist of 108 items in the 2—4 grade booklets, 
113 items in the 4-6 grade booklets, and 135 
items in the 6-9 grade booklets. (The tests for 
grades 1-2 had not been published at the time 
this review was prepared.) 

The difficulty ranges of the items appear to 
be approximately comparable to those of the 
corresponding levels of the Stanford arith- 
metic tests, but the larger number of items in 
the SRA tests provides more extensive cover- 
age. For example, the Stanford arithmetic test 
(advanced) contains 45 reasoning and 43 com- 
putation items, while the SRA test for grades 
6-9 has 50 reasoning, 35 concepts, and 50 com- 
putation items. 

Considering the length of the subtests, the 
Kuder-Richardson (number 21) reliabilities 
reported in the Technical Supplement are in 
most instances quite low. Only the sixth grade 
arithmetic reasoning and the eighth and ninth 
grade computation reliabilities are as high as 
.90. The reliabilities for second and third grade 
computation are only .54 and .64, respectively, 
and the sixth grade concepts reliability is only 
.68. Of the other 24 reliability coefficients re- 
ported, 9 are in the range .75 to .79, and 15 
are in the range .80 to .89. While some allow- 
ances should be made for the fact that the 
Kuder-Richardson formulas tend to yield con- 
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servative estimates of reliabilities, most of the 
reported coefficients are still low enough to 
indicate that considerable caution should be 
used in interpreting the scores of individual 
pupils on these tests. 

Data on construct validity are given in the 
supplement in terms of intercorrelations in the 
matrix of scores of the complete battery and 
the results of a factor analysis of this matrix. 
The intercorrelations of the three arithmetic 
scores in the three batteries range from .44 in 
grade 4 up to .79 in grade 9, indicating that the 
communality is substantial. The factor loadings 
show that the communality is attributable 
mainly to the factors of ‘‘general achievement” 
and “quantitative accuracy and principles," 
with the “symbolic language” factor carrying 
some weight in the concepts and computation 
tests in the battery for grades 2-4. 

The predictive validity data consist of corre- 
lations between eighth grade scores on the 
SRA arithmetic test and ninth grade course 
marks, grade point averages, and scores on the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development for 
several hundred pupils in two Illinois schools. 
Evidently the scores on the three parts of the 
arithmetic test were added for these studies, 
since the subtest results are not reported sep- 
arately. The correlations between the arithmetic 
scores and grade point averages are .73 and .66 
in the two schools, and the correlations with 
general mathematics and algebra grades in one 
school are .48 and .58, respectively. It is inter- 
esting to find that the correlations of the arith- 
metic scores with English, general science, and 
social science grades in the same school range 
from .65 to .70. Of course, it is not known 
whether the higher correlations with the course 
grades outside of the arithmetic area are at- 
tributable to test characteristics or to the mark- 
ing systems. The correlation of the SRA arith- 
metic scores with the ITED quantitative think- 
ing scores is reported to be .69. 

In the reasoning subtests, the situational ap- 
proach is used, which involves describing the 
general problem and then basing several items 
on that problem. This approach is advanta- 
geous in that the types of errors made by the 
students may be identified. On the other hand, 
the items interlock to a certain extent, and an 
erroneous answer on one item may cause the 
student to lose credit for several of the follow- 
ing items. A further disadvantage of this ar- 
rangement in the tests for grades 4-6 and 6-9 


is that pupils must turn back to a preceding 
page to get the data necessary for answering 
some of the items, which is inconvenient when 
the booklets are properly folded back for an- 
swer sheet alignment. 

On the whole, however, the technical stand- 
ards of these tests and the supplementary ma- 
terials are commendable, The student motiva- 
tional appeal of the series is considerably bet- 
ter than that of most currently available arith- 
metic tests, In company with the other tests in 
the SRA battery, these arithmetic measures are 
valuable contributions to the evaluation of gen 
eral achievement at the elementary school level. 


J. Fren Weaver, Director of Graduate Studies 
and Associate Dean, Boston University School 
of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The arithmetic subtests of each battery seek 
to provide separate measures of arithmetic 
computation, arithmetic reasoning, and numeri- 
cal or arithmetic “concepts.” Many arithmetic 
achievement tests do not attempt to measure 
the last of these as a separate factor or ability. 
The test authors and publishers are to be com- 
mended for taking cognizance of the need for 
a separate concepts measure. 

At each level, reasoning is measured in rela- 
tion to groups of problems organized around 
several social situations rather than in relation 
to more or less isolated problems, each with its 
own social setting. The approach used here in 
the reasoning subtest has much to commend it. 

Whenever an arithmetic test seeks to meas- 
ure so-called concepts per se, that test is invit- 
ing criticism on at least two counts: criticism 
regarding the inclusion of certain test items as 
measures of conceptual learning, and criticism 
regarding the absence of any test items relating 
to various phases of conceptual learning, The 
concepts subtest at each level will not escape 
criticism on either count. For example, there 
are those persons who will say, in effect : “Just 
because a pupil can tell that in an example such 
as 85 + 5 = 17, the 85 is the dividend, this 
doesn’t mean that he necessarily comprehends 
the concept of dividend. Why didn’t the test 
measure his understanding of the difference 
between ‘measurement’ and ‘partitive’ divi- 
sion ?” 

Criticisms like the above are inevitable when- 
ever an attempt is made to measure concepts 
as such, Rather than debate or argue about 
what has and what has not been included 
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among the concepts items, it will be better for 
the user to try to interpret this separate meas- 
ure in light of the authors’ definition of “con- 
cepts” as implied by the nature of the items 
per se. 

An unustally large number of helpful sup- 
plementary’ materials are available to the user 
of this arithmetic test series. Among these, spe- 
cial mention should be made of the following: 
(a) the Manual for the School Administrator, 
which includes a detailed breakdown of the 
arithmetic skills and abilities measured by each 
subtest at each level; (b) the Teacher's Hand- 
book, which offers suggestions for developing 
arithmetic skills and abilities on the basis of 
knowledge of arithmetic test results; and (c) 
the Technical Supplement, which gives varied 
and detailed statistical data relevant to the 
arithmetic subtests—their validity, reliability, 
and the like. All supplementary materials, as 
well as the test booklets themselves, appear in 
a most acceptable format. 

Raw scores on each arithmetic subtest may 
be interpreted in relation to grade-equivalent 
norms and percentile norms by grade and se- 
mester. No more or less conventional age- 
equivalent norms are included in the examin- 
er's manual, however. 

It is difficult to understand why such a lim- 
ited sampling of items appears in the concepts 
subtest at level 4-6. At this level the reasoning 
subtest includes 49 items and the computation 
subtest, 44 items, while the concepts subtest has 
only 20 items. However, the concepts subtest 
at both levels 2-4 and 6-9 includes 35 items. 
This limited sampling may be responsible, at 
least in part, for the following two conditions. 
On the one hand, in relation to grade-equivalent 
norms the concepts subtest at level 4-6 has a 
tabled ceiling of 9.0, whereas the other two sub- 
tests at this level have tabled ceilings that range 
from 9.7 to 10.0 (depending on test form). 
This lower tabled ceiling for the concepts sub- 
test corresponds to 20 items correct out ofa 
possible 20 items. The tabled ceilings for the 
reasoning and computation subtests correspond 
to a number of correct items that is less than 
the maximum possible score in each case. 

On the other hand, the grade-equivalent 
norms for the concepts subtest seem to dis- 
criminate almost too greatly at the fifth grade 
range on one subtest form and at the sixth 
grade range on the other subtest form. On 
Form A, only two raw scores (11 and 12) 


place the pupil within the fifth grade range (5.3 
and 5.6, respectively); and on Form B, only 
two raw scores (14 and 15) place the pupil in 
the sixth grade range (6.3 and 6.7, respec- 
tively). 

All in all, however, the SRA arithmetic tests 
have much to commend them. In light of the 
fact that from a curricular standpoint the valid- 
ity of a test for a specific situation is.a relative 
rather than an absolute matter, no categorical 
recommendation for use of the SRA arith- 
metic tests can be made. However, these tests 
do merit serious study and consideration when 
important aspects of arithmetic achievement in 
grades 2-9 are to be measured in a particular 
situation by means of a standardized instru- 
ment. 


For reviews by Warren G. Findley and 
Worth R. Jones of the complete battery, see 21. 


[484] 
*Scholastic Achievement Series: Arithmetic. 
Grades 2.5-3, 4-6, 7-0; 1054-55; various titles used 
by publisher; for Catholic schools; subtest of Scho- 
lastic Achievement Series; 3 scores: computation, rea- 
soning, total; IBM for grades 4-9; 2 forms; 3 levels; 
50€ per specimen set of any one level; postage extra; 
Oliver F. Anderhalter, R. Stephen Gawkoski, and John 
O'Brien; Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. * 
a) PRIMARY TEST. Grades 2.5-3; Forms A (’54), B 
(55); battery manual ('55); $2.25 per 35 tests; 437 
(55) minutes, 
b) ELEMENTARY TEST. Grades 4-6; IBM; Forms A 
(54), B (55) ; battery manual (55); $2.90 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; $1.75 per 
35 IBM scorable answer sheets; 24€ per scoring sten- 
cil; 53(65) minutes. 
C) ADVANCED TEST. Grades 7-9; IBM; Forms A ('54), 
B ('55); battery manual ('55); $2.90 per 35 tests; 
separate answer sheets may be used; $1.40 per 35 IBM 
scorable answer sheets; 12€ per scoring stencil; 53- 
(65) minutes. 


Josrru JusrMAN, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Educational Program Research and Statis- 
tics, New York Public Schools, New York, 
New York, 

The content of these tests designed for use 
in Catholic schools does not differ markedly 
from the more conventional materials ordinar- 
ily appearing in arithmetic achievement tests 
of this type. Although the tests are relatively 
traditional in tone, some attempt has been made 
to incorporate materials reflecting a modern 
approach to the teaching of arithmetic. Thus, 
items are included that measure concepts about 
fractions, decimals, and the number system, 
but the tests fail to touch upon the relation- 
ships, judgments, and generalizations that the 
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modern arithmetic program emphasizes. Since 
courses of study used in Catholic schools rep- 
resenting half of the dioceses in the country 
were analyzed before developing sample items, 
one may conclude that the tests reflect existing 
practice in such schools. Many public school 
systems, particularly those whose arithmetic 
curricula stress the development of under- 
standings, would find that these tests are not 
effective measures of their objectives. 

The tests differ from other arithmetic tests 
now on the market in that the subtests gen- 
erally contain several more items. The level of 
difficulty of each subtest is also somewhat 
higher. Another unusual feature is the exten- 
sive use, in the elementary and advanced tests, 
of “not given” as one of the answer choices. 

Administration is described adequately in 
the manuals. Evidently, the test is designed to 
be given in a single sitting. Many elementary 
and junior high school pupils may find that the 
long working time called for constitutes a bur- 
den. However, there seems to be no reason why 
administration cannot be broken up into two 
periods. Students may be troubled, too, by the 
small size of type used, particularly in the ele- 
mentary and advanced batteries. 

Three types of reliability coefficients (odd- 
even, Kuder-Richardson, and parallel forms) 
were determined for each grade level. How- 
ever, only the median for each of these three 
coefficients is presented in the manual. These 
single-year coefficients vary widely. Although 
most are high enough for all practical purposes, 
particularly when the total test score is to be 
considered, some are much too low to be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Thus, the median parallel 
forms coefficient reported for the arithmetic 
reasoning section of the advanced tests is only 
-77, reflecting a degree of dependability ordi- 
narily considered inadequate even for group 
testing, 

In general, these tests appear to be slightly 
better than the average tradition oriented arith- 
metic tests now available, but they fall far 
short of providing a measure of the arithmetic 
program now offered by many school systems. 
In view of the restricted normative population 
and the limited content, it does not appear likely 
that these tests are suitable for wide use in 
public school situations. Catholic schools, how- 
ever, may find them admirably suited to their 
needs, 


Cuartes S. Ross, Editor-in-Chief, Silver Bur- 
dett Company, Morristown, New Jersey. 

These separately published tests in arith- 
metic are also published in battery form for 
Catholic schools together with tests in religion, 
English, and spelling. A reading test is pub- 
lished separately. 

The authors claim for the tests that they meet 
a “long-standing need for standardized tests 
geared to the Catholic elementary school pro- 
gram.” Although the authors admit that a 
separate test in religion would meet the specific 
testing need, they feel that there are advantages 
in standardizing tests in other areas of instruc- 
tion over a common (Catholic school) popula- 
tion. They state, “Aside from other curricular 
differences which could be noted, the effects of 
cultural differences....call for a distinct set of 
norms to serve as standards of achievement in 
Catholic schools.” The implication that Catho- 
lic school achievement in arithmetic, for exam- 
ple, is either markedly lower or markedly 
higher than achievement in public schools is not 
substantiated by available evidence. In fact, it 
is contrary to available evidence. Other than 
the normative group, there is nothing about the 
arithmetic tests that marks them as Catholic. 

The tests themselves consist of several parts 
at each level. A time allowance is suggested for 
each part. Although each test differs in some 
respects, the primary, elementary, and ad- 
vanced tests are sufficiently alike so that an 
analysis of one test will suffice for this review. 

"The advanced test for grades 7-9 has four 
parts. Although the test is supposed to be for 
use in three grades, there are no ninth grade 
items in it, and all but two or three of the items 
are within the experience of a seventh grade 
student who has completed a modern seventh 
grade course. Therefore, the only progress that 
could be measured from the seventh to the 
ninth year would be progress resulting from 
familiarity with old subject matter, not progress 
achieved by mastering new subject matter. 

The first three parts of the test call for com- 
putation with whole numbers, decimals, and 
fractions. The student is to do his work in the 
space provided, find the correct answer among 
the five alternatives provided, and write the 
letter of the correct answer on the line pro- 
vided for it. In many instances enough work- 
ing space has not been provided. The items are 
poorly set up for working purposes. For in- 
stance, examples having decimal points in them 
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are insufficiently letterspaced, so that figures in 
the multiplier are not under the correct figures 
in the multiplicand. The authors require stu- 
dents to add tenths, hundredths, and thou- 
sandths in a single example—a situation that 
is mathematically unsound and that does not 
occur in life. Some examples are set up so that 
what would normally be the multiplicand is in 
multiplier position, as: .28 x .3. Examples 
having unusual fractions are included. For in- 
stance, the pupils multiply 41 by 14%, with a 
product of 9443. This section of the test has 
many serious faults. 

The fourth part of the test is called “Arith- 
metic Reasoning." For a test that is seriously 
offered for sale to schools and whose authors 
state that "emphasis is again placed on problem 
types that might be encountered in real life 
situations," the fourth part of this test is al- 
most incredibly wide of the mark. Consider, 
for instance, the following examples from 
Form A: Item 4 states, “The cost of construct- 
ing an oil line for 28 miles was $420.00." This 
oil line cost $15 per mile! Item 5 reads, “A 
utility plant uses 2106 gallons of fuel a year. If 
it takes 234 gallons of fuel to produce the 
power of 1 ton of coal, how many tons of coal 
would be needed to produce power for the util- 
ity plant?" This "utility plant" generates the 
power for its cystomers for a year on 9 tons 
of coal! Item 8 has a typist typing 2275 words 
per minute, when the minimum rate for high 
school graduation is about 60 words per minute. 
Item 10 reads, “Jack weighs 154.2 pounds with 
his coat on. If his coat consists of 23 square 
inches of leather weighing .07 pounds per square 
inch, how much does Jack weigh alone?" Aside 
from the puerility of the situation, how could 
anyone conceive of a leather coat whose di- 
mensions would be no more than 2 inches by 
1134 inches? Item 24 states that “the spoke of 
a bicycle wheel is 14 inches in diameter.” Item 
27 speaks of “a farm of rectangular shape” 
that is “go feet by 132 feet.” Items 35-37 give 
the wholesale and retail price of “pork” as 62¢ 
and 79¢ respectively and of “beef” as 81¢ and 
92€ respectively! The items assume that the 
customer can save money by buying pork and 
beef at wholesale. 

Items 38-41 depend upon a line graph, which, 
incidentally, is out of proportion. The graph 
gives the following statistics on coal produc- 
tion of three states in dollars: Kentucky, 
$200,000 ; Georgia, $100,000; Illinois, $325,000 


(approx. from chart). These figures are ridic- 
ulously low and were obviously pulled out of 
thin air by the item writer. Item 38, based on 
the chart, reads, *From Figure 2, if coal sells 
for $50 per ton, how many fewer tons of coal 
did Georgia produce than did Kentucky?" In 
Item 39, the already fabulous and fictitious 
price of coal goes up to $50.86 per ton! 
‘Instructional material, including tests, must 
maintain professional standards; including in- 
tellectual and factual integrity. Items of the 
kind quoted above have no place in the school- 
room and reflect on the workmanship and in- 
tegrity of purpose of the tests in which they 
appear. Since it appears difficult to justify sepa- 
rate norms in arithmetic for Catholic schools, 
it is difficult to see what contribution these tests 
make to the field of testing in arithmetic. 


For reviews by William E. Coffman and 
James R. Hayden of the complete battery, see 
23. 


[485] 
*Schonell Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests. Ages 7- 
13; 1936-57; 1 form ('47); 12 subtests; 25-49 tests, 
7d: each; 8d. per single copy; 2s. per manual ('57) ; 
postage extra; Fred J. Schonell; Oliver & Boyd Ltd. * 
REFERENCES 

12. See 40:1461. 

3. See 3:350. i 

4. ScHONELL, FreD J., AND ScuowELL, F. ELEANOR. Diag- 
nosis and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1957. Pp. ix, 198. * 

Jonn SUTHERLAND, Senior Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, Moray House Training College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

This test has 12 subtests. The first four 
cover 100 basic number combinations in addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication, and 90 
basic combinations in division. In each case the 
combinations are arranged in approximate order 
of difficulty. Subtest 5 covers miscellaneous, 
more difficult combinations in the above four 
processes. These subtests are followed by a 
series of tests in graded addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division (three tests in di- 
vision). The last subtest consists of 40 items in 
mental (or problem) arithmetic. 

The items in subtests 6-11 are arranged in 
very carefully graded steps with four items al- 
lotted to each step. For example, in the graded 
subtraction subtest, the first few items involve 
subtraction of a single digit number from a 
2-digit number; in the second four, a 2-digit 
number is subtracted from another 2-digit num- 
ber, and so on. Borrowing is introduced at 
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Item 17. Thus, if a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of errors should take place after Item 17, 
we might with some justification suspect that 
the child's difficulty was connected in some way 
with borrowing. The items in the other proc- 
esses are similarly graded. 

The test on problem arithmetic (subtest 12) 
is not nearly so useful as the others. It is lim- 
ited in its use by the facts that it uses the 
British system of measurement and that it is 
heavily dated. This subtest, however, is not an 
integral part of the test; it is a little doubtful 
what it tests, and, in many ways, the rest of 
the test is probably better used without it. 

The most satisfactory results can be obtained 
by using the test in conjunction with the au- 
thor’s Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in 
Arithmetic. This book contains a complete de- 
scription of the tests, instructions for adminis- 
tration, and a very detailed discussion of the 
interpretation of results. Tables showing the 
average number of sums correct in unlimited 
time, average time in minutes taken to com- 
plete each subtest, and average number of 
items correct in certain fixed times for chil- 
dren of age 8 to 13 or 14 are provided, The 
book also includes chapters on the causes of 
backwardness in arithmetic and on remedial 
teaching. 

The test may be used to obtain three rather 
different measures of the child’s arithmetic 
achievements: (a) It may be used in a purely 
diagnostic or clinical sense to discover more 
precisely the nature of the child’s difficulty in 
arithmetic. (b) It may be used to estimate 
speed of working in the various number com- 
binations and the four basic processes. (c) A 
combined measure of accuracy and speed may 
be derived by using the time limits indicated 
on the front page of the test booklet and the 
table of norms in the book. 

It is when used in the first way by a skilled 
tester working with an individual child that the 
test is at its best. Used as a truly diagnostic 
test, the reviewer knows of no better. When it 
is used in this way, there are no time limits and 
the subtests may be used in any order at the 
discretion of the tester. They may be supple- 
mented by further similar items at critical points 
in the testing and the child may also be asked 
to work the items aloud. In this way it is us- 
ually possible to arrive at a fairly precise esti- 
mate of the nature of the child’s difficulty. 


It is also possible to allow students training 
to be teachers to use this test after a period of 
careful training. The test can be most helpful 
in giving such students significant insights into 
the way in which a child’s mind works. 

It is, however, rather doubtful if it is possi- 
ble to design a test which will serve equally 
well the three functions mentioned above and 
it is perhaps better not to attempt it. There are 
tests which are specifically designed to test 
speed and accuracy which, because of this, do it 
better. 

Briefly then, the test is an excellent diag- 
nostic test when used by a skilled tester with an 
individual child. It is also useful, in giving in- 
tending teachers some understanding of the 
child’s difficulties in arithmetic. 


For a review by C. Ebblewhite Smith of an 
earlier edition, see 40:1461. 
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*The Staffordshire Arithmetic Test. Ages 7- 
1938-58; Sheet 1 is revision of Revised Southend At- 
tainment Test in Mechanical Arithmetic; 1 form; 
Sheets 1 [’50], 2 ['58] ; no data on reliability; 5s. per 
50 copies of either sheet; 3s. 6d. per manual ('58) ; 
3s. 8d. per specimen set of Sheet 1; 3s. 8d. per speci- 
men set of Sheet 2; postage extra; administration time 
not reported; M. E. Hebron; George G. Harrap & 
Co, Ltd. * 


For a review by Stephen Wiseman of the 
original edition, see 3:352. 


[487] 
*Stanford Achievement Test: Arithmetic. Grades 
3-4, 5-6, 7-9; 1922-55; subtest of Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test; 2 scores: arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic 
computation; IBM; postage extra; 35¢ per. specimen 
set of any one level of either edition, postpaid; Tru- 
man L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric F. Gardner, 
aii M. Terman, and Giles M. Ruch; World Book 
o. 
a) [HAND SCORING EDITION.] Grades 3-4, 5-6, 7-9; 3 
levels; manual ('53). 
1. Elementary Arithmetic Test. Grades 3-4; 1953, 
€1952-53; Forms J, K ('53); $2.20 per 35 tests; 
55(65) minutes in 2 sessions. 
2. Intermediate Arithmetic Test. Grades 5-6; 1953- 
55, c1952-55; Forms J (’53), K (53), L (54), M 
C55) ; $2.75 per 35 tests; 70(80) minutes in 2 ses- 
sions. 
3. Advanced Arithmetic Test. Grades 7-9; 1953- 
55, €1952-55; Forms J (53), K^ (53), L (34), M 
(58) ; $275 per 35 tests; 70(80) minutes in 2 ses- 
sions. 
b) [MACHINE SCORING EDITION.] Grades 5-6, 7-9; 
IBM: Forms JM (53), KM (’53), LM (54) ; man- 
ual (53) ; $4 per 35 tests; $1.50 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets ; 40¢ per set of machine scoring stencils; 70(80) 
minutes in 2 sessions, 
1. Intermediate Arithmetic Test. Grades 5-6. 
2. Advanced Arithmetic Test. Grades 7-9. 
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REFERENCES 


1. See 4:419. 

2. Gowan, J. C. "Intercorrelations and Factor Analysis of 
T0. Given to Teaching Candidates.” J Exp Ed 27:1-22 S 
58. 


For a review by Robert L. Burch of the 
previous edition, see 4:419. For a review by 
N. L. Gage of the complete battery, see 25; for 
reviews by Paul R. Hanna (with Claude E. 
Norcross) and Virgil E. Herrick of the previ- 
ous edition, see 4:25; for reviews by Walter 
W. Cook and Ralph C. Preston, see 3:18. 


[ 488 ] 

*Survey Test of Arithmetic Fundamentals: Do- 
minion Tests. Grades 3-5, 5-8; 1957-58; Forms A, 
B (57) ; 2 levels; no data on reliability; $1.20 per 25 
tests; 25¢ per scoring key; 10¢ per manual of either 
level; 75¢ per complete specimen set of either level; 
postage extra; 35(45) minutes; Department of Edu- 
cational Research, Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; distributed by Guidance Centre. * 
a) GRADES 3-5. 7 scores: addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, measurement, fractions, total; man- 
ual (^58). 

b) GRADES 5-8. 5 scores: whole numbers, fractions, 
decimals and percentage, measurement, total; prelimi- 
nary manual (’58). 


Frances E. Croox, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Of the 8o items in the test for grades 3 to 5, 
60 cover the four operations with whole num- 
bers and 20 are concerned with measurement 
and fractions. The test for grades 5 to 8 in- 
cludes items involving computation with whole 
numbers, fractions, decimals, per cents, and 
measures. 

The items are said to conform strictly to the 
arithmetic curriculum outlined in the course of 
study for Ontario schools, but no outline of the 
test content and its relation to the course of 
study is provided. The items are arranged in 
order of their introduction into the curriculum 
and also, to the maximum degree consistent 
with curricular order, in order of difficulty. 
Such an arrangement would be very satisfactory 
if another factor had not been introduced— 
putting the items in cyclic order, with items in- 
volving the operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, and then a meas- 
urement item following one another. This order 
is designed to make the test more useful as a 
diagnostic instrument, but the consequence is 
that the items are not effectively arranged in 
order of either difficulty or curricular empha- 
sis, The test is scored with a stencil key; and 
although the use of the test for diagnostic pur- 
poses requires separate scoring of the various 


parts, the mechanical arrangement of the test 
makes this fairly easy to do, 

The final edition of the test was administered 
for standardization purposes in a random sam- 
pling of Ontario schools. Percentile norms are 
given for each of the subtests and for the total 
score, for each grade and, somewhat unneces- 
sarily, for boys and girls separately. No evi- 
dence is given in the manual as to the relia- 
bility of the test or of the subtests, or as to the 
comparability of the forms, although the man- 
ual states that “the forms may be regarded as 
equivalent.” 

The test could be of value in Ontario schools 
and in other systems with similar grade place- 
ment of arithmetic topics for both survey and 
diagnostic purposes in the field of arithmetic 
computation, However, the arrangement of the 
test for diagnostic purposes may lessen its 
value as a survey instrument. The present lack 
of information about reliability is a more seri- 
ous deficiency, 


[489] 
"Tests of Mechanical Arithmetic. Ages 7 to 8- 
8, 8 to 9-2, 8 to 10-0; 3 forms; 3d. per single copy; 
6d. per manual; postage extra; published for the Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research in Eng- 
m. and Wales; Newnes Educational Publishing Co. 

te 

a) NUMBERS IA AND IB. Ages 8 to 10-0; 1940-50; 
forms rA ['49], 1B ['49]; manual ['50]; 2s. 3d. per 
I2 tests; 3d. per single copy; 30(35) minutes; Miriam 
E. Highfield. 
b) NUMBERS IC AND ID. Ages 8 to 9-2; 1951-57; forms 
1C ['s2], 1D [’52]; manual ['57]; 25(30) minutes; 
[G. A. V. Morgan]. 
C) NUMBERS 2A AND 2B. Ages 7 to. 8-8; 1958; forms 
2A, 2B ('58) ; 30(35) minutes. 


Grorce W. Sturrock, Educational Psycholo- 
gist, Dundee Education Committee, Dundee, 
Scotland. [Review of Forms 1A-1D.] 

Forms 1A and 1B, two exactly parallel tests, 
were originally devised to match children for 
scholastic attainment in connection with re- 
search into rewards and punishments. The tests 
were observed to give a normal distribution at 
the age range 814 years to 9% years and were 
standardised on over 5,000 children within that 
range. They were then published as attainment 
tests in mechanical arithmetic for ages 8 to ro. 
The original purpose of the tests explains the 
inclusion of fractions which are normally out- 
side the curriculum for that age. Forms 1C and 
1D, also exactly parallel, were devised later in 
the same style but for a narrower age range 
(8-0 to 9-2). 

Forms rA and 1B consist of 30 sums in 
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mechanical (formal) arithmetic and Forms 1C 
and 1D of 26 similar sums. The layout is good, 
the only criticism being that there is not enough 
room for the children’s answers. The instruc- 
tions for Forms 1C and 1D are much more de- 
tailed than those for the earlier version and 
might better be used in giving Forms 1A and 
1B. 

The norms for Forms 1A and 1B are set out 
in two useful tables, one giving arithmetic ages 
and the other standardised scores (mean 100, 
SD 15). Norms for Forms 1C and 1D are 
given in another form. Raw scores are first 
converted into “transmuted scores” and then, 
by age allowances, into “standardised scores.” 
Transmuted scores are said “to enable the 
teacher to compare any child’s score with the 
mean scores of a representative sample of chil- 
dren of exactly the same age.” The reviewer 
does not understand this statement. The trans- 
muted scores appear to be merely the standard- 
ised scores of children aged 8 years, 8 months. 

The criticisms are minor. The tests will ad- 
mirably serve the following purposes in Eng- 
lish schools: (a) to arrange the children in a 
class in order of merit in formal arithmetic; 
(5) to show the general standing of a class in 
relation to other classes; and (c) to diagnose 
the weaknesses of a class as a whole. 


Jack WnrGLEY, Lecturer im the Teaching of 
Mathematics, Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London, London, England. 

These tests have been carefully constructed 
and adequately standardised on representative 
samples of English children so that the avail- 
able norms should be as accurate as is possible 
with tests of this kind. 

The mechanical aspects of arithmetic which 
are usually covered in British primary schools 
appear in the tests, but it is particularly im- 
portant to realise the limitations of this type of 
test. The test constructors have deliberately 
restricted themselves to sampling only the 
purely mechanical elements in arithmetic. Any 
arithmetical quotient derived from these tests 
should be used with caution, Stress on the me- 
chanical elements in arithmetic teaching varies 
from district to district. The norms, for ex- 
ample, would not be applicable in Scotland or 
in Ireland. 

Each particular type of operation in arith- 
metic is represented by only one or two ques- 
tions in the tests, and, with little effort, great 


changes in score could be produced by intensive 
teaching. Such efforts, however, would be 
largely misplaced because there is much more 
to the understanding and use of arithmetic than 
the purely mechanical processes measured here. 
Used wisely, the tests could have a diagnostic 
value, though that is clearly not their primary 
aim. 

In summary, this series of objective mechani- 
cal arithmetic tests is useful only in Britain and 
is very limited in scope. Used wisely, the tests 
could help a teacher check the standards of 
achievement of her class and the efficiency of 
teaching. They could also be used to measure 
the amount of stress put on mechanical ele- 
ments in arithmetic in different districts. There 
remains the possibility of misuse. Real arith- 
metic teaching involves so much more than the 
mechanical elements stressed in these tests. If 
it is desired to measure arithmetic ability in 
general, they should certainly be supplemented 
by other less restrictive tests, Even so, the tests 
give a rough guide to an individual child’s abil- 
ity in arithmetic and could be useful in guid- 
ance work by psychologists. 


[490] 
XThe Tiedeman Arithmetical Knowledge and In- 
formation Test. Grades 7-13; 1957; Forms A, B; 
mimeographed manual; $4 per 25 tests; postpaid ; 
specimen set not available; 50(60) minutes; H. R. 
Tiedeman; Western Psychological Services, * 


James H. Ricks, Jr., Assistant Director, Test 
Division, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, New York. 

This test is intended for use as “a survey 
test of arithmetical knowledge and information 
for grades 7 through 13” and “an instrument 
for the selection and classification of applicants 
for jobs....in which....arithmetic fundamentals 
are important.” There are 90 items in each 
form, sampling command of the four funda- 
mental operations; many of the items include 
fractions, decimals, percentages, and units of 
measurement. Answers are written on the test 
itself in designated spaces; there are no multi- 
ple choice items. There is adequate working 
space for the numerical examples, but not for 
all of the 13 verbally stated problems in each 
form. 

Among tests intended for surveying students’ 
knowledge of arithmetic, perhaps no other 
covers precisely the range of this one with pre- 
cisely the same balance of content. At any 
specific level, however, better standardized, bet- 
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ter printed, equally well planned and less ex- 
pensive tests are available. It hardly seems 
worthwhile, therefore, to detail at length such 
good features of this test as the high reliability 
and the ease of administration and scoring or 
such bad features as the crowded format, the 
absence of information on the sources of the 
norms and on the equivalence of the forms, the 
Occasional incorrect answers on the scoring 
key, and the misprinting of at least one exam- 
ple in such a way as to make it nearly impossi- 
ble to tell what operations are to be performed 
with what numbers. 

Most of the other tests serving the second 
purpose stated above require less time than this 
one. Since there are no norms for any business 
or industrial (or even any adult) population 
and no data bearing on the validity of this test 
as a predictor of success in learning or per- 
forming any type of work, further discussion of 
its suitability for employment testing seems 
premature. 

This is an arithmetic test, and as such it can- 
not be denied a certain utility. Teachers may 
want to consider using it in the classroom as a 
supplement to their own tests or to the exer- 
cises provided with most textbooks. It should 
be satisfactory for exercise purposes where the 
particular content is appropriate and when a 
few corrections have been made on the test 
blank and in the scoring key. Much more evi- 
dence is needed before it can be considered 
seriously for any other use. 


GEOMETRY 


[491] 


*Chicago Plane Geometry Test. .5, I, I.5, 2 se- 
mesters high school; 1957; 1 form; 4 levels: Tests 1- 
4; $2 per 25 tests; 356 per specimen set; postpaid ; 
37(40) minutes; Charles H. Schutter; distributed by 
C. A. Gregory Co. * 


LvwwETTE B. PLUMLEE, Personnel Research 
and Testing Division, Sandia Corporation, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

"These tests are designed to serve as midterm 
and final examinations for the first and second 
semesters of plane geometry and are thus in- 
tended for classroom use rather than for pre- 
dictive purposes. The author is to be com- 
mended on checking the coverage of his test 
against six textbooks published since 1947, for 
listing these textbooks in the manual, and for 
describing in general terms in the manual the 


concepts covered by each of the tests. He 
should, however, have included in the manual 
information concerning the construction and 
the validation of the test in terms of his ob- 
jectives. 

The content is that of the traditional course 
in plane geometry. While there are items re- 
quiring the student to apply his knowledge in 
situations he probably has not met before, the 
majority of the items seem to measure the abil- 
ity to operate in familiar textbook situations. 
Many mathematics teachers will be happy to 
see the inclusion of items requiring the student 
to supply part or all of a formal proof, though 
the proofs are generally familiar ones. 

The manual gives no description of the popu- 
lation samples on which reliability and norms 
data are based. In a letter to the reviewer, how- 
ever, the author describes the samples as being 
made up largely of sophomores in some high 
schools considered to be “typical cross-sections 
of the Chicago school system," with classes for 
the slow as well as for the gifted represented. 
In applying the norms to test results, users 
should bear in mind the fact that the items are 
for the most part of the free answer type. Some 
standardization of scoring is achieved by listing 
acceptable variations in response in the scoring 
information, and the author states that he has 
found that proof items are scored about the 
same by different readers; however, it seems 
likely that different interpretations of the scor- 
ing instructions will result in more lenient scor- 
ing by some test users than by others. Such dif- 
ferences will have an undetermined effect on 
the applicability of the norms. 

From further information supplied by the 
author, it appears that the difficulty upon which 
the weighting of the items was based was deter- 
mined on subjective grounds but checked by an 
analysis of errors on the test. It seems likely 
that a very similar ranking of students would 
be achieved by scoring on a point per item 
basis, though the allowance of more points for 
the proof items may be desirable. 

The range of scores obtained by the norms 
group suggests that item difficulty is appropri- 
ate for measuring the knowledge of both the 
weak and the strong student. Letter grade 
equivalents are provided for percentile scores, 
This helps lessen the likelihood of treating a 
score of 70 out of 100 points as minimum pass- 
ing, but it would seem desirable to provide more 
explanation of how such equivalents were de- 
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rived, in order that the user can judge the ap- 
plicability to his own situation. 

In summary, the tests will probably be useful 
in checking the student’s knowledge of the con- 
cepts of geometry and his ability to handle 
familiar proofs, but they seem less likely to 
measure the student's ability to use his knowl- 
edge of these concepts in solving unfamiliar 
problems or in handling original proofs. 


[492] 
*Geometry: Every Pupil Test. High school; 1929- 
58; new form usually issued each December and April ; 
norms available following testing program; no data 
on reliability ; Td per test; 1¢ per scoring key; cash 
orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship 
Tests. * 

[493] 
*Plane Geometry: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; 
Forms 1 (^51), 2 (52), 3 (53) ; no specific manual ; 
no data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 ['s2], 2 [’s3], 
3 (753) ; 10€ per test, postage extra; [60-90] minutes; 
J. R. Schunert (1, 2) and Emil J. Berger (3); Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, * 

[494] 
*Plane Geometry: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; norms available following 
testing program; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 
46 per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes ; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, * 

[495] 
*Plane Geometry: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1955- 
57; Forms A ('55), B. (757); no specific manual; 
series manual ('57); no data on reliability; norms: 
A, '55; B, '57]; 10€ per test, postage extra; Form 

5 60(65) minutes; Form B: 90(95) minutes; John 

B. Anglin (A) and Ethel Saupe (B); Educational 
Test Bureau. * 


Haxorp P. Fawcett, Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
[Review of Form A.] 

Approximately two thirds of the 62 items in 
this test deal with geometric relationships, in- 
terpreting data, and analysis of geometric fig- 
ures. The remaining one third deal with a 
knowledge of geometric facts. 

A stated purpose of this test is to “motivate 
efforts of accomplishments by the students." 
Another purpose is “to stimulate thinking abil- 
ity." The ratio of the number of questions 
which require thinking as compared with the 
number which require only a knowledge of 
geometric facts is consistent with this purpose. 
The test does seem to evaluate thinking ability 
more thoroughly than do many other achieve- 
ment tests in plane geometry. 

The test includes items which seem repre- 


sentative of the geometric facts and concepts 
which are currently emphasized in plane geom- 
etry. The content is, however, limited entirely 
to the context of geometry. The test includes 
no attempt to measure the ability of the stu- 
dents to apply the reasoning power developed 
through the study of plane geometry to non- 
geometric situations. Such transfer is one of 
the basic reasons for the inclusion of geometry 
in a curriculum and should not be neglected. 
The measurement and stimulation of thinking 
ability would have been enhanced by including 
appropriate items from such fields as science, 
engineering, and everyday life. As an achieve- 
ment test, the only apparent advantage of this 
test over a well constructed teacher made test 
seems to be the time saving factor; this ad- 
vantage can be outweighed by the advantages 
of the teacher made test in content coverage 
and the testing for transfer of training. 

Since a new form of the test is contemplated 
every year or every other year, the test is not 
standardized and norms are not available until 
the end of the school year. The test is expend- 
able and is not produced with quick scoring 
keys as are most standardized tests. There is no 
specific manual other than the series manual 
which is noticeably lacking in information 
about the test and serves little purpose. No 
mention is made of reliability or validity, or of 
how the test was developed. One advantage of 
the test is that, when Form B is available, it will 
be reserved for the end of the year, while Form 
A will be slated for use during the year, pre- 
sumably at the end of the first semester. The 
authors state that “forms not reserved for the 
end of the year render value in motivation, and 
also in checking emphasis on varying phases of 
subject-matter contents." 

In summary, this test seems to evaluate 
thinking ability better than many achievement 
tests in plane geometry, but is limited to the 
evaluation of this outcome within the context 
of geometry, neglecting transfer of training. 
The evaluation of the extent to which the stu- 
dent is familiar with geometric facts follows 
the usual pattern. There is a definite need for 
information on reliability, validity, how the 
tests were developed, and how the norms were 
established. In short, a specific manual for this 
test needs to be developed. The test seems to 
be in the process of development and should, in 
time, with study and revisions, become a good 
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instrument for the evaluation of achievement 
in plane geometry. 
[496] 

Schrammel-Reed Solid Geometry Test. High 
school; 1950-52; Forms A ('50), B ('51); mimeo- 
graphed manual ['50]; tentative high school norms; 
typed college norms ['52]; $1.20 per 25 tests, postage 
extra; 25¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 50(55) minutes; 
H. E. el and Virginia M. Reed; Bureau of 
Educational Measurements. 


H. Vernon Price, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, State University of Towa, and 
Head of Mathematics in University High 
School, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Each form of the test consists of 55 true- 
false items and 42 five-response multiple choice 
items. A time limit of 50 minutes is specified 
for each form. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the time limit is much too short and the test 
may actually measure speed rather than knowl- 
edge. 

“Form A of the test was used in the 1950 
Every Pupil Testing Program and 11 different 
schools reported their scores. Form B was used 
in the 1951 Testing Program and 16 different 
schools reported their scores. The 27 schools 
from which the scores were received were lo- 
cated in 6 different states." These schools re- 
ported scores earned by 207 pupils (an aver- 
age of less than 8 per school) and the entire 
distribution of these scores formed the basis 
for the norms which are listed. In other words, 
the two forms were treated as though they were 
one and a single table of percentile norms was 
prepared. The table lists raw scores and per- 
centiles only; no attempt is made to convert 
to standard scores. 

No information is given to show that the 
two forms give identical results. However, the 
authors’ apparent assumption that the two 
forms may be treated as one may not be as 
strange as it seems. Of the 55 true-false items 
in each form, 12 are identical from one form 
to the other, and 37 are identical with the 
change of only a word or two. Of the 42 mul- 
tiple choice items, 3 ate identical except for 
the rearrangement of responses, and 37 are 
exactly the same except for the replacement of 
one or two foils and/or a minor change of a 
number in the problem. 

It appears that Form A was written first and 
Form B constructed from it by means of the 
minor changes already noted. As a result, many 
of the items of Form B are poorly worded and 
this form, in general, is inferior to Form A. 


The distribution of items over the normal 
solid geometry course appears to be excellent; 
the only exception noted by this reviewer was 
the fact that six items were devoted to the 
prismatoid, a relatively unimportant polyhedron 
which is deemphasized by most authors and 
completely omitted by some. About one half of 
the items are of the pure memory, recall type. 
Perhaps 20 per cent require some real think- 
ing. 

The most serious drawback, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, is the careless manner in which 
a number of items are written or edited. For 
example, one item which has a rather obvious 
answer has that answer listed incorrectly in 
the key; in six other cases, either none or sev- 
eral of the responses are correct; in three 
others, the exercise as stated cannot be an- 
swered at all; and in still another (this one 
true-false), the truth or falsity depends upon a 
definition which varies from textbook to text- 
book. 

One of the examples given is as follows; 
“The number of sides of a quadrilateral is 1. 
two 2. four 3. five 4. six 5. eight." The answer 
is 2, which means four. Unfortunately, there 
are similar items in the test itself. 

The authors pay no attention whatever to the 
principles governing approximate computation. 
In some cases, measurements of one significant 
digit are multiplied and an answer containing 
five such digits is keyed as correct. 

One expects to find minor defects in any test 
and it is far more difficult to prepare a test than 
it is to criticize. However, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the Schrammel-Reed test contains 
too many questionable items to be recommended 
for use with a solid geometry class. 


[497 ] 

*Seattle Plane Geometry Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. 1 semester high school; 1951- 
54; IBM; Forms AM (’51), BM ('52); manual 
(51) ; expectancy chart ['54]; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $3.60 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM 
answer sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, 
postpaid; 40(50) minutes; Harold B. Jeffery, S. L. 
Merriam, Clifton T. Smith, Roy D. Kellogg, and 
Richard E. Bennett; World Book Co. * 


Harorp P. Fawcert, Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The two forms of this test are so nearly 
equivalent that it will suffice to review only 
Form AM. This test is composed of 45 multi- 
ple choice items and is divided into four parts. 
According to the manual, the test has been de- 
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signed to measure “the achievement of students 
in the important objectives of a high school 
course in beginning plane geometry.” The au- 
thors do not state what these important ob- 
jectives are, but they do assert that a first 
semester geometry test should “measure prog- 
ress” in the following four areas: (a) the stu- 
dent’s understanding of terms used in begin- 
ning geometry ;-(b) his recognition of funda- 
mental construction; (c) his application of 
numerical measurement to geometric figures; 
and (d) his ability to think clearly and logically 
in reaching a geometric conclusion. 

The 12 vocabulary items in Part A seem to 
test a representative sample of geometric terms. 
Part B contains r1 constructions which the stu- 
dents are required to analyze. Three of these 
problems are based on practical situations. In 
Part C, Computations, the ro items concern 
various problems involving angles and sides of 
geometric figures. Some of the items in this 
section require only recall of geometric facts 
and are not of a problem solving or computa- 
tional nature. Part D contains questions con- 
cerned with the interpretation of data from 
geometric figures. One of the important ob- 
jectives for teaching geometry is the develop- 
ment of clear, logical reasoning ability and the 
transfer of training in this area. This test has 
no problems in reasoning which involve non- 
mathematical situations or reasoning in the ap- 
plied sciences. The only problems of a practical 
nature included in the test are the three men- 
tioned previously. 

This test was carefully developed and is free 
of errors in its construction. The manual, de- 
scribing its nature, development, and use, is 
quite complete. 

In summary, the Seattle Plane Geometry 
Test is a good, though generally factual, test 
involving questions in the areas of vocabulary, 
construction, computation, and reasoning. It is 
conveniently administered and scored. Although 
the test adequately covers geometric facts and 
skills, not enough attention is given to the fun- 
damental aspects of proof and to the transfer 
of clear, logical reasoning to nonmathematical 
and applied science areas. 


[ 498] 
*Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. 1 year high school; 1951-54, 
€1950-51; IBM; Forms AM (’51), BM (52) ; man- 
ual (^51); expectancy chart ["34]; Separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3.60 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 
IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen 


set, postpaid; 40(50) minutes; Marion F. Shaycoft; 
World Book Co. * 


For reviews by Harold P. Fawcett and Cyril 
J. Hoyt (with Theodore E. Kellogg), see 4:433. 
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[500] 

XSolid Geometry: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations. High school; 1952-55; Forms 
A ('55), B ('s2, identical with the still-in-print Form 
2 of Solid Geometry: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools) ; no specific manual; no data on 
reliability; Form A norms ['55]; no norms for Form 
B; 10é per test, postage extra; Form A: (110) min- 
utes; Form B: 60[65] minutes; Paul Jorgenson (A) ; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


TRIGONOMETRY 


[501] 
Rasmussen Trigonometry Test. High school and 
college; 1940; Forms A, B ['40]; mimeographed di- 
rections sheet; $1.20 per 25 tests, postage extra; 25¢ 
per specimen set, postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Otho M. 
Rasmussen; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


Lynnette B. PLUMLEE, Personnel Research 
and Testing Division, Sandia Corporation, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

The possible uses of the results of this test 
are listed in the manual as follows : determining 
student achievement, checking efficiency of in- 
Struction, assigning marks, analyzing student 
weaknesses, and motivating student effort. To 
serve these uses adequately, a test should pre- 
sumably test not only knowledge of the factual 
content of trigonometry, such as formulas and 
definitions, but also the ability to work with 
trigonometric facts in solving triangles and in 
meeting other situations new to the student 
where trigonometry is required. The majority 
of the items in the Rasmussen Trigonometry 
Test test only knowledge of formulas and other 
facts and few require the student to go beyond 
recall and recognition or simple algebraic 
manipulation of learned formulas, 

The manual indicates that the selection of 
items was based on an examination of “a num- 
ber of leading textbooks." The names of the 
texts are not given. However, some coverage 
seems to be sacrificed through unnecessary dup- 
lication, within each form, of facts tested. 
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The author is to be commended on having 
had the test reviewed by other teachers in the 
field. However, it should be noted that each 
form contains one key error (Form A, Item 
73; Form B, Item 32) and that Form B con- 
tains one item (Item 77) which is mathemati- 
cally unsound and another (Item 29) which 
cannot be answered because of a typographical 
error. 

Correlations of test scores with term aver- 
age, grades on homework, and average score on 
class tests are given for 33 (Form A) and 34 
(Form B) college students. A letter from the 
publisher indicates that the Rasmussen test was 
administered at the end of the term, but it does 
not make clear whether the examinees were 
students of the author of the test. If the valid- 
ity data were obtained on scores made by the 
author's students, correlations with grades for 
other students might be expected to be lower. 

Odd-even reliability coefficients of .87, .90, 
and .93, obtained for a high school group on 
Form A and for a college class on Forms A 
and B, respectively, are provided. These figures 
may be spuriously high if the test is as speeded 
as it appears to be to the reviewer. The timing 
seems inadequate, especially for high school 
students, for a test in which items are not ar- 
ranged in difficulty order. An alternate forms 
coefficient of .75 is reported, but no informa- 
tion is given regarding the population involved. 

Norms are given for high school and college, 
based on 472 and 67 cases, respectively. Ac- 
cording to the publisher, the tests were “built 


equivalent” on the basis of “error data....avail- 
able from experimental studies. Norms were 
based on scores made on Form A. Later the 
two forms were given to the same group to 
find the degree of difficulty to be the same.” 
Without more specific data, the reviewer would 
still question whether scores on the two forms 
are sufficiently equal to permit the use of a 
single set of percentile equivalents. 

The instructions for interpreting results are 
not entirely clear or particularly helpful. They 
warn against the use of college norms but sug- 
gest that the high school norms be used for 
both college and high school since the “distribu- 
tion pattern is practically the same.” They go 
on to state: “Class median scores....which are 
at or near the 50%-ile are to be considered 
average according to the distribution of scores 
made by the large group. Other scores are 
either high or low in proportion to the degree 
of their deviation from the 50%-ile norm.” 

Letter grade equivalents are provided for 
percentile scores. While this may help lessen 
the practice of treating a score of 70 out of 100 
items as minimum passing, more explanation 
of how such equivalents. were derived should 
be provided in order that the teacher might 
judge their applicability to his own situation. 

In summary, the usefulness of the test seems 
limited by its restriction largely to questions 
of fact. As a test of trigonometric facts it seems 
adequate, though probably speeded. A major 
weakness of the test is its manual, which ap- 
pears to have been inadequately reviewed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reviews sy Dorothy C. Adkins, Janet G. Afflerbach, Dwight L. Arnold, John D. Black, William 

A. Brownell, James E. Bryan, Gale W. Clark, Dorothy M. Clendenen, Walter W. Cook, Lawrence 

G. Derthick, Benno G. Fricke, Edward B. Greene, Edward N. Hay, William E. Henry, Clifford 

E. Jurgensen, E. F. Lindquist, Irving Lorge, James Lumsden, Bernadine Meyer, Clarence H. 

Nelson, Jacob S. Orleans, Harry N. Rivlin, I. David Satlow, Harold Seashore, Leona E. Tyler, 
Wimburn L. Wallace, and Henry Weits. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


[502] 
*Bookkeeping: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; Forms 1 
C51), 3 (53) ; no specific manual; no data on re- 
liability; norms: Forms 1 ['52], 3 (53) ; 10€ per test, 


postage extra; [60-90] minutes; Helen L. Haberman; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


[503] 
*Bookkeeping: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 46 per 
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scoring key ; postage extra; 50(55) minutes; Bureau of 
Educational Measurements. * 

[504] 
*Bookkeeping: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations. High school; 1952-55; Forms 
A (55), B (^52, identical with Form 2 of Bookkeeping: 
Achievement Examinations for Secondary Schools) ; 
no specific manual; no data on reliability; norms : [A, 
'55; B, '57] ; 10€ per test, postage extra; 60(65) min- 
utes; Lois E. Hastings (A); Educational Test Bu- 
reau. 


I. Davo Sartow, Chairman, Department of 
Accounting and Distributive Education, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

The test is fairly representative of the theory 
covered in the first year of bookkeeping. The 
arithmetic phase, unfortunately, is not suffi- 
ciently representative either in scope or weight; 
only 4 of the 164 items deal with arithmetic. 

There is no evidence of any attempt at vali- 
dation, a step that would have eliminated much 
of the vagueness, ambiguity, and inaccuracy 
that characterizes the test in its present form. 
A significant number of questions are not suffi- 
ciently clear. A number of the questions are 
susceptible to several responses. Items 2, 52, 
and 56 are answerable by all choices. Items 95, 
98, 100, and 137 are answerable in ways that 
are at variance with the key. Items 15, 88, 90, 
120, 147, and 148 contain inaccuracies. In the 
absence of scoring directions, the rater does 
not know whether any penality is to be imposed 
for guessing or whether any deviation from the 
language of the scoring key is acceptable. 

The editing is somewhat haphazard. Ordi- 
nary rules of English grammar are overlooked. 
In Section 1, the student is asked to “choose 
the word or words which best completes [sic] 
the statements below.” Question 4 likewise ig- 
nores the rule governing the agreement of sub- 
ject and predicate, “Assets which the average 
American family possess." The language em- 
ployed might be improved so that the test would 
measure the acquistion of bookkeeping knowl- 
edge and skill more reliably. The terms “pay- 
ment” in Item 139, “merchandise” in Item 142, 
and “charged” in Item 52 tend to mislead the 
student. 

There appears to be a decided lack of uni- 
formity in the construction of the multiple 
choice questions in Section 1, Twenty-four 
questions offer three possible responses, II 
offer four choices, 2 present five choices, and 
one double question calls for two responses out 


of four choices. Section 2 omits all question 
numbers from the answer column, thus making 
it difficult to answer 25 questions that span 
across ‘seven inches of printed line space. In 
Section 4, column 2 appears underneath column 
I, which in turn is broken up into two columns. 
For each of the 25 items in column 2, the stu- 
dent is compelled to refer to column 1 and to 
select one of nine classifications. Even the sys- 
tematic student will find it necessary to spend 
an inordinate amount of time identifying cach 
of the 25 items. Notably lacking are sample 
questions—an element that is taken for granted 
as a sine qua non of test construction. 

The test may serve the purpose of a specific 
teacher in a specific classroom; in its present 
form it is not recommended for usage on a 
mass scale. At best the test is based solely on 
the acquisition of specific knowledges and skills. 
It does not attempt to measure the ability to in- 
terpret the learning outcomes of the study of 
bookkeeping. Several questions aim at breadth 
of coverage, but none aims at depth. No rec- 
ords and reports are presented for interpreta- 
tion, nor are materials presented in increasing 
order of difficulty. Thus, the test fails to meas- 
ure the attainment of some important objec- 
tives of bookkeeping instruction, and measures 
quantity and not quality of what it does seek 
to ascertain. 


[505] 
*Bookkeeping I: Every Pupil Test. 1 year high 
School; 1939-58; new form usually issued each April ; 
norms available following testing program; 3¢ per 
test; 1¢ per scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) 
minutes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


[ 506 ] 

*Bookkeeping Test: National Business Entrance 
Tests. Grades 12-16 and adults ; 1938-57 ; for complete 
battery, see §15; 1 form; 2 editions; general informa- 
tion ['56] ; no data on reliability ; postpaid; 120(130) 
minutes ; Joint Committee on Tests of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association and the National Office 
Management Association; United Business Education 
Association. * 

a) [GENERAL TESTING sERIESs.] Form 19-52 (755); 
manual (’55); correction manual ['55]; no adult 
norms; 50¢ per test. 

b) [OFFICIAL TESTING sERIEs.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 
munity; Form 18-42 ('54); manual (54); norms 
[57] ; examination fee, $1; specimen set not available. 


For reviews by Harvey A. Andruss and Ray 
G. Price of the 1946 Form, see 3:368. For re- 
views by Edward N. Hay, Jacob S. Orleans, 
and Wimburn L. Wallace of the entire series, 
see 515; for a review by Paul S. Lomax of the 
1946 Form, see 3:396. 
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[507] 
*Business Education: National Teacher Exami- 
nations. College seniors and teachers; 1056-58; for 
more complete information, see 538; IBM; 80(90) 
minutes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Wal- 
ter W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 
entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[ 508 ] 
*Business Fundamentals and General Informa- 
tion Test: National Business Entrance Tests. 
Grades 12-16 and adults; 1938-57; for complete bat- 
tery, see 515; I form; 2 editions; general information 
[56]; no data on reliability; postpaid; 45(55) min- 
utes; Joint Committee on Tests of the United Business 
Education Association and the National Office Man- 
agement Association; United Business Education As- 
sociation. * 
a) [GENERAL TESTING SERIES.] Form 19-51 ('55) ; 
manual ('55); correction manual ['55]; no adult 
norms; 50¢ per test. 
b) [OFFICIAL TESTING SERIES.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 
munity; Form 18-41 ('54); manual ('54); norms 
[57] ; available free when any one of the tests in the 
series is ordered. 


For reviews by Vera M. Amerson and C. C. 
Upshall of the 1946 Form, see 3:369. For re- 
views by Edward N. Hay, Jacob S. Orleans, 
and Wimburn L. Wallace of the entire series, 
see 515; for a review by Paul S. Lomax of the 
1946 Form, see 3:396. 


[ 509 ] 
*Business Relations and Occupations: Achieve- 
ment Examinations for Secondary Schools. High 
school; 1951-53; Forms 1 ['51], 3 (53) ; no specific 
manual; no data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 [52], 
3 (53) 10€ per test, postage extra; [60-90] minutes ; 
‘A. Donald Beattie (3) ; Educational "Test Bureau. * 


[510] 

XBusiness Relations and Occupations: Midwest 
High School Achievement Examinations. High 
school; 1952-55; Forms A ('55), B (52, identical with 
Form 2 of Business Relations and Occupations: 
Achievement Examinations for Secondary Schools) ; 
no specific manual; no data on reliability; norms: [A, 
'55; B, '57]; 10¢ per test, postage extra; 60(65) min- 
utes; A. Donald Beattie (A) ; Educational Test Bur- 
eau. * 


[511] 

*General Office Clerical Test (Including Filing): 
National Business Entrance Tests. Grades 12-16 
and adults 1948-57; for complete battery, see 515; I 
form; 2 editions; general information [56] ; no data 
on reliability; postpaid ; 120(130) minutes; Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests of the United Business Education As- 
sociation and the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation; United Business Education Association. f 

a) [GENERAL TESTING seres.) Form 19-53 (55); 
manual ('55); correction manual ['55]; no adult 
norms; 50 per test. mM 

b) [OFFICIAL TESTING SERIES.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 


munity; Form 18-43 (54) ; manual ('54) ; examination 
fee, $1.25; norms ['57]; specimen set not available. 


For reviews by Arnold E. Schneider and C. 
C. Upshall of the 1946 Form, see 3:379. For 
reviews by Edward N. Hay, Jacob S. Orleans, 
and Wimburn L. Wallace of the entire series, 
see 515; for a review by Paul S. Lomax of the 
1946 Form, see 3:396. 


[512] 


Hiett Simplified Shorthand Test (Gregg). 1-2 
semesters high school; 1951; IBM; Forms A, B; 
mimeographed; $1.95 per 25 tests; separate answer 
sheets may be used; 85¢ per 25 IBM answer sheets; 
30¢ per hand scoring stencil; postage extra; 45¢ per 
specimen set, postpaid; (50) minutes; Victor C. Hiett 
and H. E. Schrammel; Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements. * 


Gate W. Crank, Instructor in Business, West- 
ern. Michigan. University, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

The two forms of the test are substantially 
alike, the only differences being in content and 
dictation rate. There are some errors on Form 
A, but they are adequately indicated on the 
scoring key for that form of the test. 

Each form has four parts, the first consist- 
ing of the dictation of material to be used 
in answering questions presented in the final 
part of the test. Here the student is required to 
“take” dictation for five minutes at approxi- 
mately 80 words per minute on Form B and 
approximately 60 words per minute on Form 
A. The second activity consists of a series of 
longhand and shorthand presentations of state- 
ments. For each statement the student must se- 
lect the incorrectly written shorthand character 
(if any), or indicate that the sentence is cor- 
rectly written. The third part of the test is 
divided into three sections. Section A presents 
a shorthand character for which four longhand 
transcripts are provided; the student selects 
the correct longhand equivalent. Section B is a 
reverse pattern of Section A in that a long- 
hand word is presented and four shorthand 
characters are given from which the student 
selects the appropriate character. The small 
changes in characters in this section will be 
very confusing to many excellent shorthand 
students, especially those who have been taught 
to improvise characters when in doubt. Section 
C consists of 20 incomplete statements in short- 
hand from which the final characters are omit- 
ted. In each case the final character must be 
chosen from a selection of four endings. The 
fourth part is a group of 25 true-false ques- 
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tions based on the original dictation and re- 
quiring the student to determine from the dic- 
tation whether each statement presented is true 
or false. Questions in this part of the test could 
be answered by an attentive student even 
though he has no knowledge of shorthand. It is 
not necessary to quote the material exactly and 
many students could remember enough details 
to answer the questions. 

The dictation at the beginning is too rapid 
for most first semester students and for many 
second semester students. Of course, this may 
be in interpretation of progress, but such prog- 
ress depends upon teaching methods designed 
to build speed. This reviewer believes that the 
test would not be a fair examination for first 
semester students on the secondary school level, 
but that it would be quite satisfactory for stu- 
dents on the college level. Unfortunately, the 
norms provided are based entirely on the per- 
formance of high school students. 

In taking the test, the student may record his 
answers either on the test blank or on a sepa- 
rate answer sheet. Because directions for both 
methods are presented on the test blank, care- 
ful explanation on the part of the administrator 
is necessary to insure that the examinee under- 
stands exactly which directions are to be fol- 
lowed and which are to be disregarded. 

A good feature is the possibility of using the 
same test copies several times if separate an- 
swer sheets are used. However, there may be 
discrepancies between scores when different 
answering methods are used, especially since 
the test is timed. 

Because of the rate discrepancy between 
Form A and Form B, the two forms cannot be 
used interchangeably. Actually, the two forms 
are at different levels. Teachers should select 
the form to be used depending on the progress 
of the class. The author suggests the use of 
Form A for first semester students and Form 
B for second semester students. There are no 
end-of-year norms for Form A, 

Properly administered, the test is easily 
scored with a minimum of error. Scores may 
be interpreted in terms of percentile ratings 
and letter grade equivalents. Provision for the 
latter is unusual but helpful, especially to be- 
ginning teachers. The specific interpretation of 
such grades must, of course, serve only as a 
guide; the grade equivalents should not be con- 
sidered an austere grading scale. With the 
qualifications noted, the test should be fairly 


good for two of its stated purposes, determin- 
ing achievement and checking instruction. It is 
probable that college teachers will find it much 
more reliable than secondary teachers. The test 
should be used only as a general guide for as- 
signing marks. The reviewer doubts its motiva- 
tional characteristics. 


[513] 
Kimberly-Clark Typing Ability Analysis. Grade 
12 and adults; 1942; 3 scores: speed, accuracy, total ; 
1 form; $3.75 per 25 tests, postage extra; 25€ per 
specimen set, postpaid; administration time not re- 
ported; Clifford E. Jurgensen; [the Author], 6101 
Oliver Ave. South, Minneapolis 19, Minn. * 


REFERENCES 
1. JUkGENSEN, CrtrrroRD E. “A Test for Selecting and Train 
ing Industrial Typists." Ed & Psychol Meas 2:409-25 O '42. * 
(PA 17:1350) : 
2. Grese, WiLLiAM JAMES, "A Tested Method for the Se- 
lection of Office Personnel." Personnel Psychol 2:525-48 w '49. * 
(PA 24:4278) 


For a review by E. G. Blackstone, see 3:383. 


[514] 
*Machine Calculation Test: National Business 
Entrance Tests. Grades 12-16 and adults; 1941-57 ; 
for complete battery, see 515; 1 form; 2 editions; gen- 
eral information ['56] ; no data on reliability ; postpaid ; 
120(130) minutes; Joint Committee on Tests of the 
United Business Education Association and the Na- 
tional Office Management Association; United Busi- 
ness Education Association. * 
a) [GENERAL TESTING sERIEs.] Form 19-54('55) ; man- 
ual (’55); correction manual ['55]; no adult norms ; 
50¢ per test. 
b) [OFFICIAL TESTING sERIEs.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 
munity; Form 18-44 ('54); manual (C54); norms 
[57] ; $1 per examinee ; specimen set not available. 


Dororny C. ApkiNs, Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of the Department, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. 

The test is intended for key-driven machine 
operators, but the use of any machine, electric 
or hand operated, is permitted. The order in 
which the parts are taken varies with the kind 
of machine used. The examinee is directed to 
note on the test booklet the kind of machine 
used, but it is not clear who does what with the 
information. It seems to have no bearing on the 
norms presented by the authors, a situation 
which is particularly strange because, although 
the test is said not to be a "speed-spurt" test, 
a bonus of one point is given for each minute 
saved in the 2-hour time period. 

The test must be scored by hand. In an effort 
to present problems that will appear practical 
(such as those involving adding sales figures 
vertically and horizontally to obtain branch 
totals and monthly totals or those requiring 
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computation of total time worked for each of 
several employees from weekly time cards), 
scoring convenience is sacrificed. Although the 
service sold with the official series includes 
scoring, inconvenient, time-consuming scoring 
is expensive no matter where it is done. The 
scoring instructions for some of the problems 
also imply dual penalties for errors in certain 
problems such as those requiring the extension 
of invoice items and addition of the extensions. 
An incorrect extension entails, say, a 1-point 
penalty and then an additional 4-point penalty 
for the wrong total. 

Percentile norms for secondary school and 
college students are available. For the general 
series edition, the total n’s were 486 and 142, 
respectively; the table for the official series 
tests omits the n’s, 

In a sales brochure on the National Business 
Entrance Tests entitled “What About Reliabil- 
ity and Validity?” it is variously noted that the 
tests are "prepared by specialists and reviewed 
by qualified office executives," that “originally, 
such tests were validated by administering 
them to experimental and control groups in 
offices and schools," that "since then the gen- 
eral form of the tests has been retained, in 
order to perpetuate the qualities which make 
them reliable and valid," that every step is 
taken to insure having tests which are valid 
and reliable, and that the Joint Committee on 
Tests “employs, as consultant, a nationally 
recognized expert in test construction and 
measurement." It is to be regretted that more 
specific reference to empirical evidence of re- 
liability and validity was not presented in the 
bulletins available for review. 


For a review by Elizabeth Fehrer of the 
1946 Form, see 3:384. For reviews by Edward 
N. Hay, Jacob S. Orleans, and Wimburn L. 
Wallace of the entire series, see 515; for a re- 


view by Paul S. Lomax of the 1946 Form, see 
3:396. 
[515] 

*National Business Entrance Tests. Grades 12-16 
and adults 1938-57; 1 form; 3 editions; 6 tests (also 
listed separately) ; general information [56] ; no data 
on reliability; postpaid; Joint Committee on Tests of 
the United Business Education Association and the 
National Office Management Association; United 
Business Education Association. * 
a) [GENERAL TESTING SERIES.] 1 form; 6 tests; man- 
ual ('55); correction manual ['55]; no adult norms; 
50¢ per test. 

1) Machine Calculation Test. 1941-56; Form 19-54 

(^55) ; 120(130) minutes. 


2) Typewriting Test. 1941-56; Form 19-56 ('55); 
120(130) minutes. 
3) Business Fundamentals and General Information 
Test. 1938-56; Form 19-51 ('55); 45(55) minutes. 
4) Bookkeeping Test. 1938-56; Form 19-52 ('55); 
120(130) minutes. 
5) General Office Clerical Test (Including Filing). 
1948-56; Form 19-53 ('55) ; 120(130) minutes. 
6) Stenographic Test. 1938-56; Form 19-55 (55) ; 
120(130) minutes. 
b) [SHORT FoRM sERIES.] 1 form; no data on reliabil- 
ity; no norms; 50¢ per test. 
I) Typewriting Test. 1 form (55) ; 45(55) minutes. 
2) Stenographic Test. 1 form ('55) ; directions sheet 
(C55); (60) minutes. 
c) [OFFICIAL TESTING sERIES.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 
munity; I form; 6 tests; manual ('54) ; norms ['57] ; 
specimen set not available. 
1) Machine Calculation Test. 1941-57; Form 18-44 
(54) ; examination fee, $1; 120(130) minutes. 
2) Typewriting Test. 1941-57; Form 18-46 ('54); 
examination fee, $1; 120(130) minutes. 
3) Business Fundamentals and General Information 
Test. 1938-57; Form 18-41 ('54); available free 
when any one of the tests in the series is ordered; 
45(55) minutes. 
4) Bookkeeping Test. 1938-57; Form 18-42 ('54) ; 
examination fee, $1; 120(130) minutes. 
5) General Office Clerical Test (Including Filing). 
1948-57; Form 18-43 ('54) ; examination fee, $1.25; 
120(130) minutes. 
6) Stenographic Test. 1938-57; Form 18-45 (54) ; 
correction manual ('54); examination fee, $1.25; 
(125-135) minutes. 
REFERENCES 


1-9. See 40:1476. 
10, See 4:453. 


Epwarp N. Hav, Chairman of the Board, Ed- 
ward N. Hay and Associates, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

These tests have been designed to evaluate 
skills necessary to five basic office jobs—ste- 
nography, typewriting, machine calculation, 
bookkeeping, and general office work (includ- 
ing filing). The committee states that these 
measurements of achievement can be utilized 
in (a) evaluating the status of high school or 
college business students compared with the 
performance of students in other schools; (b) 
evaluating the effectiveness of teachers; (c) 
screening prospective employees; and (d) 
granting proficiency certificates to examinees 
who have passed one or more of the tests satis- 
factorily. 

Although there are no alternative forms 
available, there are two similar series of tests. 
The General Testing Series for which no pro- 
ficiency certificates are given is intended for 
school and office use. The Official Testing 
Series is available only for administration at 
National Business Entrance Test Centers. 
These test centers can be set up by interested 
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individuals with the only apparent qualification 
being that of an established minimum of five 
examinees for each center. In 1955, there ex- 
isted 92 such centers in the United States and 
Canada. 

If the Official Testing Series is administered 
by a recognized testing center, then a grading 
service is provided, On this basis, it might be 
wise to use only this series, for the scoring ap- 
pears time-consuming and somewhat compli- 
cated for a rapid evaluation of the measured 
skills. The criterion for passing these tests ap- 
pears to be somewhat tenuous for, according 
to the Committee, it rests primarily on the dis- 
cretion of the administrator or the needs of the 
local business population. It seems that this is 
proficiency measured only by the qualifications 
demanded by schools, employers, etc., rather 
than a true delineation of proficiency in the 
basic skills evaluated. Perhaps, with more re- 
search, the criticism will become unwarranted. 

The Committee states that the validity and 
reliability of the tests have been established by 
research workers and competent authorities. 
Statistical data are not reported; therefore, 
people who contemplate using this service 
should request the information to evaluate the 
tests properly. Although three doctoral disser- 
tations which are said to have evolved around 
the predictive validity of different tests in the 
series are mentioned, no implications of these 
findings are reported. Validity and reliability 
coefficients would be a sound background on 
which to base the Committee’s plea for better 
business education, 

In the explanatory manual, there is a sug- 
gestion that users clinically appraise scores ob- 
tained on the various tests as they relate to one 
another, and specifically as they relate to those 
on the Business Fundamentals and General In- 
formation Test. The implication is that this lat- 
ter test is a basic measure of intellectual capac- 
ity and that achievement on it should be used 
in making judgments regarding quality of in- 
struction, motivation of examinees, and exam- 
inees’ efficiency in use of capacities. It would 
appear that such an interpretative approach 
should be used with utmost caution—if at all. 


Jacos S. Omrzaws, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Southern Regional Division, University of Ne- 
vada, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

The prospective user of such a series of tests, 
or of any one of the separate tests, looks first 


for evidence of predictive validity. The validity 
of these tests rests on the accuracy with which 
they predict the success of the examinee on 
the job, if not in merely securing a job. There 
is no “manual of directions” in the usual sense 
of the term. The administrator’s manual con- 
tains the instructions for administering all but 
the stenography test. There is a separate man- 
ual for administering that test. A correction 
manual contains scoring keys and instructions 
for scoring. There is also a set of stapled sheets 
with such headings as "Origin of the Tests," 
"Who Benefits From These Tests?," “Your 
Testing Center," “What Are the NBETests?,” 
“General Information About the Tests," '*Per- 
centile Norms,” “Growth and Trends of 
NBET,” “What About Reliability and Valid- 
ity ?,” a list of 92 testing centers at which “offi- 
cial” testing has taken place, and registration 
and order forms. 

All the information furnished on both valid- 
ity and reliability is contained in this short 
paragraph: 

National Business Entrance Tests are prepared by 
specialists and reviewed by qualified office executives. 
Originally, such tests were validated by administering 
them to experimental and control groups in offices and 
schools, Since then the general form of the tests has 
been retained, in order to perpetuate the qualities 
which make them reliable and valid, The Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests is aware of the importance of these 
factors and takes every step to insure haying tests 
which are valid and reliable. It employs, as consultant, 
a nationally recognized expert in test construction and 
measurement. 

The users of the tests are asked to accept on 
faith the claim that the persons who prepared 
the first series of the tests were “specialists” 
and that the office executives who reviewed 
them were “qualified”; that the first series of 
tests was found to have adequate predictive 
validity; that retaining the general form of the 
tests has maintained their validity and reliabil- 
ity over the years; that “every step [taken] to 
insure having tests which are valid and reli- 
able” has actually resulted in predictive valid- 
ity; and that the efforts of the nationally rec- 
ognized expert who serves as a consultant 
maintain the predictive validity of the tests. In 
short, the test user is asked to take the predic- 
tive validity of the tests on faith. No informa- 
tion is given concerning the sources of the 
types of tasks or other content in the tests 
other than such general statements as that “the 
calculating machine operator must be able to 
handle a variety of computations rapidly and 
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accurately as well as to maintain a satisfactory, 
sustained pace. Hence the test is made up of 
samplings of computational work common to 
many offices." The fact that the content of the 
tests is extensive and appears to be representa- 
tive of office tasks is not very helpful to the 
user who should be given evidence—for in- 
stance, in the form of the frequency of occur- 
rence of certain tasks and their importance for 
job success. 

The announcement leaflet for the tests lists 
the following purposes and values of the series : 
“For improving educational programs in the 
schools ; for upgrading vocational business edu- 
cation; for in-service training of younger 
teachers; for more effective evaluation of 
school business curricula; give evaluation de- 
vice with national norms ; give uniform grading 
of tests; give Certificates of Proficiency to 
those who qualify; give reliable criteria for 
measuring vocational training outcomes." It 
may well be that the tests can be used validly 
and reliably to perform these functions, but in 
nothing accompanying the tests do the publish- 
ers present any evidence to show that this is so. 
Nor is the test user told how the tests can be 
employed to serve these purposes. 

The customary manuals accompanying pub- 
lished tests present information about the tests 
and the purposes they are intended to serve, 
and evidence to show that they can serve these 
purposes; descriptions of the tests, the source 
of the content, and the method of preparation ; 
norms, the sources of the norms, and the inter- 
pretation of scores; and suggestions for using 
the test results. There is no such manual avail- 
able for the NBET tests. Instead, the prospec- 
tive user is presented with some 16 pages of 
what is essentially advertising matter—except 
for a I-page table of percentile norms and a 
page on the interpretation of scores. The norms 
are based on 7,875 secondary school skill tests 
and. 1,278 college tests. It is not clear whether 
this means 7,875 secondary school graduates 
and 1,278 college graduates, or whether the 
numbers’ include those who have not yet been 
graduated from these levels. No information is 
given concerning the geographical distribution 
of the examinees on whom the norms are based, 
nor the types of schools from which they come 
—public or private, general or commercial. 
Since suggestions are given concerning the in- 
terpretation of group averages, it would be 
helpful to have differential norms for different 


types of schools, The number of examinees on 
whose scores the norms are based varies for the 
college group from 115 on the General Office 
Clerical Test to 652 on the Business Funda- 
mentals and General Information Test. For the 
secondary group the numbers vary from 486 on 
the Machine Calculation Test to 6,661 on the 
Business Fundamentals and General Informa- 
tion Test. There is no evidence that, despite the 
differences in the groups on whom the norms 
are based, the norms are comparable. The sug- 
gestions for interpreting the test scores obvi- 
ously assume such comparability. 

It is suggested that the score on the Business 
Fundamentals and General Information Test 
be used as a criterion for the evaluation of 
scores on the other tests—something like using 
an individual's mental test status to evaluate his 
achievement status: “A student scoring at only 
the 30th percentile in a skill test and at about 
the same in the Business Fundamentals, and 
General Information Test is scoring in skill 
up to our expectation for her (or him).” No 
argument and no data are offered to explain 
this criterion or to support the validity of it. 

The Business Fundamentals and General In- 
formation Test consists of 100 multiple choice 
questions. The scoring is quite objective, Each 
item is allowed 1 point, and the total score is 
100 points. With the exception of parts of the 
General. Office Clerical Test, the other tests, 
being performance tests, are of necessity liable 
to some. subjectivity of scoring, Detailed in- 
structions for scoring are given which should 
go a long way to make the scoring objective. 
Specified amounts of score are allowed for the 
various parts of each task. There may be some 
rationale for the total score allowed for each 
test; if so, it is not explained. There is appar- 
ently no reason that the total possible score on 
the Bookkeeping Test, for instance, should not 
be 120 points or 180 points or 360 points, rather 
than the 240 actually allowed. Except for the 
Stenographic Test and the Business l'unda- 
mentals and General Information Test, the 
total score is the same for all the tests, 240 
points. 

Despite the apparent attempt at comparabil- 
ity reflected in having the maximum score the 
same for four of the tests, the soth percentile 
scores differ by large amounts from test to test. 
The table of percentile norms lists a “passing 
score” for each of the five skill tests. No men- 
tion is made, nor any explanation given, of the 
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reason for the "passing score," or of how it 
was derived. The table also contains a row of 
figures showing the "per cent passed" for each 
test—the per cents varying for the secondary 
group from 77 per cent on the General Office 
Clerical Test to 44 per cent on the Machine 
Calculation Test, and, for the college group, 
from 94 per cent on the General Office Clerical 
Test to 40 per cent on the Machine Calculation 
Test. 

For lack of information it is difficult, if at all 
possible, for the prospective user of any of 
these tests to judge their value for him. That 
is most unfortunate. It is likely that the tests 
are good ones and that they can serve impor- 
tant purposes in a valid manner and with high 
reliability. When a large amount of time and 
effort has gone into the preparation of tests, as 
has apparently been true of the NBET tests, 
it is unfortunate that the information is lacking 
Which the prospective user needs to satisfy 
himself that they are good tests. 


Wimpurn L. WarLrLacE, Director, Profes- 
sional Examinations Division, The Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, New York, New York. 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
(NBET) comprise a battery of six tests in- 
tended to assess the proficiency of students in 
high schools and colleges in clerical areas. Five 
are skill tests and one covers general informa- 
tion and fundamentals. Original forms issued 
in 1937 were called the National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests. In 1947 the program was taken over 
by the joint sponsorship of the United Business 
Education Association and the National Office 
Management Association. 

Two parallel series of tests, the official and 
the general, are available. The official series 
(currently the “1800 series") is restricted to 
program use in established testing centers. Stu- 
dents may take any number of the six tests but 
must include the Business Fundamentals and 
General Information Test. For a modest fee 
the central agency provides all materials, in- 
structions, scoring services, and proficiency cer- 
tificates for the official series. Schools or em- 
ployers may purchase the general series (cur- 
rently the “1900 series") for practice or screen- 
ing testing; no scoring service or certificates 
are provided with it. 

The test booklets and materials for both 
series are well designed and attractively printed. 
Directions for administration are meticulously 


clear and precise. Procedures for conducting 
the official series are described in adequate de- 
tail. In other words, the mechanics of the test- 
ing program are very well conceived and exe- 
cuted. Literature describing the program is 
somewhat overly promotional to be consistent 
with the dignity it should reflect. The user of 
the general series might be somewhat handi- 
capped by the complex, awkward, time-con- 
suming, arduous system of scoring. 

Percentile norms are provided for each 
series. Separate norms are shown for secondary 
schools and for colleges on each test. The popu- 
lation for the norms for the official series is 
described only as "all participants in the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Testing program who 
have used the 1800 series tests." Numbers of 
cases, mean scores, and standard deviations are 
not reported. Suggested passing scores for the 
five skill tests are given, but there is no indica- 
tion of the basis for the selection of these cut- 
off points. This is a serious omission of infor- 
mation. Until recently, proficiency certificates 
were granted or withheld depending upon at- 
tainment of the passing score, but the current 
procedure is to report raw scores to the local 
test center administrator who issues the cer- 
tificates in the light of local situations, 

Norms for the general series are based on all 
the candidates tested in NBET centers in 1955. 
The table shows number of cases and passing 
score for each category as well as the percentile 
equivalents of the raw scores, Although ex- 
planation and illustrations are provided for the 
interpretation of percentile scores, little or 
nothing is said about the interpretation of the 
test results themselves. Apparently one has to 
be somewhat familiar with the contents of the 
tests in order to understand the significance of 
particular scores on them. 

The fact that the manual provides no data at 
all on reliability, validity, form equivalence, or 
score consistency is the greatest deficiency in 
this battery of tests. While content validity 
might be claimed as most appropriate for this 
type of instrument, the opportunities for stud- 
ies of concurrent validity with grades in ap- 
propriate courses and of predictive validity 
with employment records should not be neg- 
lected. Mention is made in the manual of the 
existence of doctoral dissertations involving 
such research, but none of the results are re- 
ported. There is no excuse for failure to supply 
other statistics. Data must be readily available 
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for estimations of reliability, and the existence 
of the parallel series makes the investigation of 
interform consistency and reliability feasible. 

In summary, the NBET is a well designed 
battery of tests in clerical areas. The testing 
program uses a restricted series of the tests 
and is excellently organized in its mechanical 
aspects. The alternate series is available for 
purchase and has the same high standards of 
clarity in format and procedures, but the scor- 
ing method is complex and difficult. The most 
serious defect in the battery is the lack of any 
data in the manual concerning the reliability, 
validity, or interform consistency of the tests. 
This omission prevents a complete evaluation 
of the psychometric quality of the instruments. 


For a review by Paul S. Lomax of the 1946 
edition, see 3:396. For reviews of individual 
tests, see 506, 508, 511, 514, 522, 526, 3:368—9, 
3:379, 3:384, 3:391, and 3:394. 


[516] 

*Office Worker Test 30-A. Office workers; 1956- 
58; 11 scores: reading, vocabulary, reasoning, arith- 
metic, checking, filing, spelling, punctuation, usage, 
information, total; 1 form ('56) ; preliminary mimeo- 
graphed manual ('56) ; norms ('58) ; separate answer 
sheets must be used; PPA member agency: 10-49 
tests, 386 each; others, 46¢ each; $2 per specimen set; 
postpaid; 90(100) minutes; Public Personnel Associa- 
tion. * 


[517] 
*Personnel Research Institute Test of Short- 
hand Skills. Stenographers; 1951-54; title on test is 
Otis and Laurent Test of Shorthand Skills; 2 scores: 
transliteration, transcription; Forms A, B ('51) ; tenta- 
tive norms; $3.75 per 25 tests; 50€ per set of scoring 
key and manual ('54); $1 per specimen set; cash 
orders postpaid; (20-35) minutes; [Jay L. Otis and 
Harry Laurent]; Personnel Research Institute. * 

[518] 
*SRA Typing Adaptability Test. High school and 
adults; 1954-56; formerly called Columbia-Southern 
Typing Test; 3 scores: time, error, total; 1 form 
(56) ; manual ('56) ; no data on reliability; tentative 
norms; $2 per 20 tests; $2 per 20 typing forms; 75¢ 
per specimen set; postage extra; (45) minutes; Mary 
Tydlaska and Clem White; Science Research Associ- 


ates. * 

GALE W. Crank, Instructor in Business, West- 
ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

This test is designed to measure the adapta- 
bility of the typist in using a variety of typing 
skills to perform competently on the job. The 
test is presented in a 4-page folder of general 
directions given to the typist. The typing is 
done in a second 4-page folder. A third 4-page 


folder describes the test and gives directions 
for administering and scoring it and interpret- 
ing test results. 

Test 1 requires the reproduction of a rough 
draft into an acceptable manuscript. The direc- 
tions are given on the first page of the instruc- 
tions while the test is presented on the second 
page. Although the test is very adequate inso- 
far as testing the ability of the typist to type a 
corrected manuscript is concerned, it is incon- 
venient to use because of the necessity of turn- 
ing from page 1 to page 2 to be sure that direc- 
tions are being followed. Test 2 requires the 
student to transfer tabular material from page 
3 of the test folder to page 3 of the typing 
forms folder, following directions printed on 
page r of the former. Again, considerable 
manipulating of pages is required. The job re- 
quired by this test may be presented differently 
in various training programs ; the directions do 
not take this into account. Test 3 requires the 
writing of five names and addresses in alpha- 
betical order according to an example provided. 

The typist is carefully instructed that the 
individual tests are not timed, but that a record 
will be made of the amount of time needed to 
complete the whole test. This procedure is 
good ; however, some typists might work faster 
if they knew that time is considered in the 
scoring. 

Not all phases of typing skill are tested, but 
this is a good measure of performance ability 
except in straight copy work. The chief criti- 
cism of the test is that of organization. Direc- 
tions are difficult to follow when they are 
placed elsewhere than with the problem. This 
is an especially important consideration when 
one of the aims of the test is to test "the ability 
to follow directions." 


Epwarp B. GREENE, Supervisor of Personnel 
Testing, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

The test measures ability to follow directions 
and type quickly and accurately. The examinee 
is asked (a) to make a corrected copy of a 
fairly difficult letter with corrections shown in 
longhand, (5) to copy material containing dates 
and costs on a printed form with lined columns, 
and (c) to rearrange five names and addresses 
and type them in alphabetical order. The ex- 
aminee is told to erase all errors and advised 
that he will be penalized 1 point for each cor- 
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rected error and 2 points for each uncorrected 
error. He is told that the total amount of time 
spent will be included in the score, but no time 
limits are set. Ten minutes are allowed for the 
silent reading of directions. After reasonable 
questions are answered, the starting time is re- 
corded. In large groups each examinee may 
record his own finishing time; with individuals 
or small groups the recording is done by the 
examiner. 

Detailed directions for finding the error 
score are given in the manual. Time and error 
scores are added for a total score. For exam- 
ple, a person who makes 4 errors and finishes 
the work in 12 minutes has a total score of 16, 
a very superior score. Average scores, based on 
a group which is not described as to number 
or characteristics, range from 28 to 37. Scores 
of 48 and over are very inferior. Another table 
gives mean scores and standard deviations for 
groups of 50 students, applicants, and em- 
ployees. The students took almost twice as long 
to complete the test and made almost twice as 
many errors as the employees. No indications 
are given of the practice effects of this test. 
The writer suspects that the scores might go 
up a great deal for some examinees on a retest. 

This test appears to be very useful as a short 
Screening test which is easy to administer and 
can be scored by a careful clerk in about two 
minutes. The emphasis on speed in determining 
the total score is probably not realized by most 
examinees, and one's speed often varies with 
the time of day and the amount of coffee re- 
cently drunk, à 


[519] 
*The Seashore-Bennett Stenographic Proficiency 
Tests: A Standard Recorded Stenographic Work- 
sample. Adults; 1946-56; Forms B-r, B-2 (46); 
revised manual ('56) ; 3 types of recordings: 4 stand- 
ard 12-inch records (78 rpm), LP microgroove 12-inch 
record (33% rpm), 2 tapes (3.75" per sec.) ; distribu- 
tion is restricted to business firms; $19.50 per set of 
Script, manual, 100 summary charts, and standard 
records; $13.50 per set of script, manual, 100 summary 
sheets, and either the microgroove record or a set of 
tape recordings; $2 per 100 summary charts; 35¢ per 
manual; postpaid; (65-70) minutes; Harold Seashore 
and George K. Bennett; Psychological Corporation. * 
REFERENCES 

1. See 4:455.. 4 

2. "Comparative Performances of Different Groups on the 
Bandes Stenographic Proficiency Test.” Test Service 

3. McCarry, Jonn J. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 10-41.” Personnel Psychol 10:533 w 's7. * 


For a review by Harold F. Rothe, see 4:455; 
for a review by Ann Brewington, see 3:386. 


[ 520] 

*Shorthand Aptitude Test. High school; 1953-54; 
1 form ['53]; mimeographed manual. [54]; 5s. per 10 
tests; 3s. per manual ; 3s. 6d. per specimen set; postpaid 
within Australia; 31(45) minutes; manual by V. 
Brownless and S. Dunn; Queensland Department of 
Public Instruction; Australian Council for Educational 
Research. * 


James Lumspen, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Western Australia, Nedlands, 
Australia, 

The test consists of material similar to the 
first four subtests of the Turse Shorthand Ap- 
titude Test. There is a saving in testing time of 
approximately 25 per cent. 

Reliability data are not reported in the man- 
ual. Since the test is recommended only for 
prediction of a single criterion which is unam- 
biguously assessed, this is not serious, though 
researchers may be interested in the extent to 
which failure of prediction arises from random 
error or systematic bias. 

Validity was determined by a follow-up 
study of 239 Queensland girls given the test 
on entry to a shorthand course. Test results 
were correlated with shorthand examination 
marks obtained after three terms (n = 200) 
and after five terms (n = 155). This test 
yielded slightly higher correlations than the 
Turse. The validity coefficients (.54 and .69) 
indicate that the test has sufficient predictive 
power to be of considerable assistance in selec- 
tion for shorthand courses. Tt was notable that 
Test 3, phonetic association, gave correla- 
tions almost as high as the total test on both 
occasions. It would seem that this subtest, re- 
quiring less than one third of the time, could 
be substituted for the total test, particularly if 
considered alongside other data routinely avail- 
able, e.g., group intelligence test scores. The 
manual very sensibly recommends that users 
develop expectancy tables based on a follow-up 
of their own cases and gives an example which 
clearly reveals the predictive power of the test. 

Centile norms are provided based on the 
results of a sample of about 500 Queensland 
girls with an average age of approximately 13 
years, 3 months. Such norms would be of little 
use to the user and the adoption of the recom- 
mendation concerning local expectancy tables 
should make it unnecessary ever to use them. 

The test gives every appearance of being 
soundly constructed. No extravagant claims 
are made in the manual which, apart from the 
lack of reliability data, is adequate. Its use by 
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those willing to develop expectancy tables is 
recommended. Further work on the test should 
produce further savings in testing time without 
reducing validity. 


[521] 
*Shorthand I: Every Pupil Test. 1 year high school ; 
1938-58; new form usually issued each April; norms 
available following testing program; no data on relia- 
bility; 25€ per set of teacher's dictation sheets, cash 
orders postpaid; 36(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship 
"Tests. * 

[ 522] 
*Stenographic Test: National Business Entrance 
Tests. Grades 12-16 and adults; 1938-57; for com- 
plete battery, see 515; 1 form; 3 editions; general in- 
formation ['56], no data on reliability; postpaid; Joint 
Committee on Tests of the United Business Education 
Association and the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation; United Business Education Association. * 
a) [GENERAL TESTING SERIES.] Form 19-55('55) ; man- 
ual ('55); correction manual ['55]; no adult norms; 
50¢ per test; 120(130) minutes. 
b) [SHORT FORM SERIES.] I form (’55); directions 
sheet ('55) ; no data on reliability; no norms; 50¢ per 
test; (60) minutes. 
c) [OFFICIAL TESTING SERIES.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 
munity; Form 18-45 ('54); manual ('54); norms 
['57] ; examination fee, $1.25; specimen set not avail- 
able (125-135) minutes. 


Epwarp B. GREENE, Supervisor of Personnel 
Testing, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

The authors state that the purpose of this 
test is to measure "ability to take dictation and 
transcribe it under office conditions." Although 
these are two quite separate operations, the test 
yields only one overall score. One cannot tell, 
therefore, whether a candidate is deficient in 
both ability to take notes and ability to type, 
or only in one of these abilities. The reviewer 
has found that separate scores are highly desir- 
able both for selection and training. 

There are two long forms and one short 
form of the Stenographic Test. The two long 
forms appear to be similar but no data are fur- 
nished to show their reliability or comparabil- 
ity. Each form consists of 13 letters. The short- 
est letter contains about 80 words, and the 
longest about 190 words. Numbers are very 
rare in these letters. The short form was not 
received. It contains only five letters and allows 
10 minutes for dictation and 45 minutes for 
transcription. No data are given to show its 
reliability or relation to the long forms. 

All the letters are to be read aloud by an ex- 
aminer at a rate of just 80 words a minute. 
"The results would doubtless be more significant 
if the rate were varied from 60 to 100 words 


per minute, and if a phonograph record or 
other sound device were used for dictation. The 
test is preceded by a short practice dictation, 
after which the examinee is allowed to check 
her notes with a printed copy of the material. 

The text from which the examiner dictates 
indicates the amount to be read each 15 sec- 
onds, the words to be spelled out, and the punc- 
tuations and capitals to be dictated. The total 
dictation time is 20 minutes. However, after 
each group of three or four letters, two min- 
utes are allowed for rest, answering questions, 
and redictation “of any reasonable request." 
Variations among examiners on what are rea- 
sonable requests will occur. Some examiners 
will probably be much more lenient than others 
even after considerable training. 

After the last letter has been dictated, there 
is a 5-minute rest period. Then the examinees 
are furnished with printed names and addresses 
to go with the letters they have taken. Dic- 
tionaries are made available. Ninety minutes 
are allowed to type an original and one or two 
carbons of each letter. This requires a typing 
rate of only about 19-20 words per minute. 

In scoring, errors are deducted from the 
maximum points for each letter. The shortest 
letters have 9 points maximum and the longest, 
22. The total is 180. If the total deductions for 
a letter exceed its maximum, the item is given 
a zero. Sixteen correctable types of errors are 
listed with penalties ranging from 1 to 3 points; 
13 noncorrectable types of errors cause rejec- 
tion of the whole letter. There are a consider- 
able number of situations where the scorer 
must use judgment, such as: "Transcripts must 
make the sense intended by the test adminis- 
trator, but the words dictated and those tran- 
scribed need not be identical in all cases," and 
“Be especially lenient with commas, avoiding 
penalties on them if possible." 

In the 1955 use of Series 19-50, 2,501 sec- 
ondary school students and 407 college students 
took the Stenographic Test. Resulting per- 
centile norms indicate median scores of 78 for 
the secondary school students and 102 for the 
college students. Norms for 1957 show medians 
of 83 and 106. In both cases, a cutoff score of 
75 is recommended for determining the recipi- 
ents of proficiency certificates. This would al- 
low one to be certified even when half the let- 
ters were rejected or 105 points were deducted. 
This seems to be a rather low standard. 

The test is not recommended for either busi- 
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ness schools or personnel offices because there 
are excellent separate typing and stenographic 
tests already available. In spite of these many 
criticisms, the Stenographic Test is probably 
as good as any of the tests on the market which 
use this combined testing procedure. However, 
the reviewer believes that test accuracy has 
been sacrificed in the attempt to simulate office 
conditions. 


For reviews by Ann Brewington and Eliza- 
beth Fehrer of the 1946 Form, see 3:391. For 
reviews by Edward N. Hay, Jacob S. Orleans, 
and Wimburn L. Wallace of the entire series, 
see 515; for a review by Paul S. Lomax of the 
1946 Form, see 3:396. 


[523] 

X*Test for Typing Skill. Typists; 1952; Forms A, 
B; no data on reliability; $1.50 per set of each form, 
manual, directions sheet, and norms, postage extra; 
REO minutes; Edward N. Hay; Aptitude Test Serv- 
BERNADINE Mever, Assistant Professor, 
School of Business Administration, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Entitled a Test for Typing Skill, this is actu- 
ally nothing more than an 8-minute timed writ- 
ing from straight copy. The typist copies the 
material line for line, making no changes and 
no erasures, 

The test is designed for use in selecting typ- 
ists for office work, particularly beginners. The 
test user should bear in mind that the test is 
only a measure of speed and accuracy in copy- 
ing from typed material; it does not measure 
ability to do such things as type from rough 
drafts or arrange tabular reports or business 
letters, and it is not intended for use with ap- 
plicants for positions where such skills are 
necessary. 

The test has other limitations. It does not 
test an applicant’s ability to type numbers or 
the special characters on the keyboard, such as 
the “$” or the “%.” The ability to type num- 
bers and special characters is generally less 
well developed, particularly in beginning typ- 
ists, than the ability to type the letters of the 
alphabet. 

The typist’s speed is reported in net words 
per minute (after 10 words have been deducted 
for each error). An accuracy ratio is deter- 
mined by dividing by total strokes typed the 
total strokes typed less a penalty of 50 strokes 
(10 words) for each error. It seems to this re- 


viewer that the use of net words per minute 
with the error penalty, along with an accuracy 
ratio, measures accuracy twice and does not 
really measure speed. A better measure of speed 
would result from the use of either gross words 
per minute with no penalty for errors or cor- 
rect words per minute with one word deducted 
for each error. 

Directions for taking the test are simple and 
clear; so are the directions for administering 
and scoring it. The reviewer would add a sug- 
gestion that the typist might be given two 8- 
minute writings, one from each form, and the 
better of the two writings scored. Some time 
could be saved in the scoring process if the test 
copy showed the word count instead of the 
stroke count. 

The suggestions for interpreting the test re- 
sults are less satisfactory. Norms are provided 
for speed and accuracy scores, but they are 
based upon the performance of only 132 un- 
selected women clerical applicants on the West 
Coast in 1952. A larger normative group spread 
over a wider geographic area is needed. Thirty 
words per minute is suggested as the minimum 
speed for hiring. This speed seems low; one 
must remember, however, that it is in terms of 
net words per minute and that it covers a writ- 
ing time of eight minutes. 

In summary, the reviewer feels that this test 
will serve its purpose if the test user will bear 
in mind its limitations and the fact that its 
results are reported in terms of net words per 
minute. 

[524] 
X*Typewriting I and II: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. I or 2 years high school; 1928-58; new form 
usually issued each January and April; norms avail- 
able following testing program; no data on reliability ; 
4€ per test; 4€ per scoring key; postage extra; 42(50) 
minutes; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 

[525] 
*Typewriting I: Every Pupil Test. 1 year high 
school; 1938-58; 2 scores: speed, performance; new 
form usually issued each April; norms available fol- 
lowing testing program; no data on reliability; 3¢ per 
test; 1¢ per scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 35(40) 
minutes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 

[ 526] 
*Typewriting Test: National Business Entrance 
Tests. Grades 12-16 and adults; 1941-57; for com- 
plete battery, see 515; I form; 3 editions; general in- 
formation ['56] ; no data on reliability; postpaid; Joint 
Committee on Tests of the United Business Education 
Association and the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation; United Business Education Association, * 
a) [GENERAL TESTING sERIES.] Form 19-56 (’55) ; man- 


ual ['55]; no adult norms; soé per test; 120(130) 
minutes. 
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b) [SHORT FORM sERIES.] 1 form (’55); no manual; 
no data on reliability; no norms; 5o¢ per test; 45(55) 
minutes. 

c) [OFFICIAL TESTING SERIES.] Administered only at 
NBET Centers which may be established in any com- 
munity. Form 18-46 ('54); manual ('54); norms 
[57] ; examination fee, $1; specimen set not available ; 
120(130) minutes. 


CLIFFORD E. JURGENSEN, Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Personnel, Minneapolis Gas 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This is a work sample test simulating com- 
mon office jobs such as typing letters and memos 
(albeit from running printed copy), filling in 
form letters, setting up and typing tabulated 
material, and typing from corrected handwrit- 
ten draft. It requires typing envelopes, making 
carbon copies, using letterheads and other 
printed forms, and the like. The test is scored 
on form and arrangement of typed material, 
accuracy, speed, and ability to follow instruc- 
tions. A total score is obtained by summing 
the various part scores. 

The manual states that the test was prepared 
by specialists and reviewed by qualified office 
executives, that it was originally validated with 
experimental and control groups in offices and 
schools, and that the general form of the test 
has been retained in subsequent editions “in 
order to perpetuate the qualities which make 
them reliable and valid.” No statistics or other 
pertinent evaluative data are given. In fact, 
the entire discussion of reliability and validity 
requires only eight lines in the manual. Inas- 
much as forms of this test have been avail- 
able since 1937, the reader may well raise an 
eyebrow regarding this lack of basic informa- 
tion. 

Although evaluative data are absent, the tests 
do create a generally favorable impression. The 
nature of the typing tasks is likely to make 
sense to the typical office manager because they 
closely approximate jobs being done daily by 
office typists. Scoring procedures are also likely 
to make sense to persons not technically trained 
in test procedures. Variable penalties are as- 
signed to different types of errors, the size of 
penalty appearing to correlate with the difficulty 
in correcting the error and the seriousness of 
the error from usual office standards. Test parts 
which would not be usable in an office situa- 
tion are given a penalty equal to the total point 
value assigned to the item. This type of scoring 
raises a question of reliability. For example, a 
word omitted at the end of a line is penalized 


I point whereas that same omission from the 
middle of a line is penalized up to 40 points. 
Thus, chance exerts considerable influence on 
the score. 

Although detailed instructions are given for 
penalizing different types of errors, it never- 
theless appears that scoring may be highly sub- 
jective. For example, different scorers may dif- 
fer in their opinion as to what is messy appear- 
ance or poor form. Also, how is the examiner 
to know whether carbon smudges are due to 
carelessness of the testee or to factors not 
controllable by the testee such as improper 
handling of materials by packers, shippers, test 
monitors, and others? 

In former years certificates of proficiency 
were issued by the official scoring staff for those 
examinees who passed the test, Henceforth, 
such certificates will be issued to examinees 
whose tests are graded by the scoring staff, but 
each school will determine which of its exam- 
inees have passed. This procedure makes pos- 
session of a certificate of proficiency meaning- 
less, for a certificate will henceforth indicate 
unspecified achievement on a typing test for 
which validity and reliability are unknown. 

In summary, this test is likely to appear 
highly practical to persons untrained in testing, 
but evidence is lacking to indicate whether this 
impression is right or wrong. The publishers 
should immediately replace the informational 
(and sales) manual with one which gives at 
least a minimum of statistical data useful for 
evaluative purposes. Whatever the reason for 
absence of statistical data, a test which has been 
available as many years as this, and is as widely 
used as this, should be considered suspect in the 
absence of any information on validity and re- 
liability. 


For reviews by E. G. Blackstone and 
Beatrice J. Dvorak of the 1946 Form, see 3:394. 
For reviews by Edward N. Hay, Jacob S. Or- 
leans, and Wimburn L. Wallace of the entire 
series, see 515; for a review by Paul S. Lomax 
of the 1946 Form, see 3:396. 


< [ 527] 

*United Students Typewriting Tests, Volume 
14. 1, 2, 3, 4 semesters; 1932-58; 1 form ('58); 4 
levels; directions sheet ['58] for each level; no data 
on reliability; $2.10 per 30 tests; $1.50 per specimen 
set; postpaid; 35-36(40) minutes; Committee on 
Tests, UBEA Research Foundation; United Business 
Education Association, * 
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COMPUTATIONAL AND 
SCORING DEVICES 


[528] 
*The Bowman I.Q. Kalculator. 1957; for calculat- 
ing IQ's from MA's and CA's between 4 and 22; $1 
per calculator, postage extra; Personnel Press, Inc. * 


[529] 
Hankes' Answer Sheets. Special answer sheets and 
scoring services available on three tests; 1046; postage 
extra; E, J. Hankes; Testscor. * 
a) STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK. $2.25 per 50 
answer sheets; $1 for scoring one Hankes' answer sheet 
for 48 scales on Form M or 28 scales on Form W; 
$1.20 for scoring one IBM answer sheet or for scoring 
directly from test booklet; individual report forms 
furnished as part of scoring service 
b) THE PERSONALITY INVENTORY. $1.50 per 50 answer 
sheets; 35 for scoring one Hankes’ answer sheet; 40 
for scoring one IBM answer sheet or for scoring di- 
rectly from test booklet; $1.25 per 50 individual report 
forms; only raw scores reported. 
C) MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY. 
$1.90 per 50 answer sheets; 45¢ for scoring one 
Hankes' answer sheet; 50¢ for scoring one IBM an- 
swer sheet or for scoring directly from test booklet; 
individual report forms furnished as part of scoring 
service, 
REFERENCES 
Eon Cato A “A Nes Tebu for Kapil 1 
5 DR. ARLOS A. '', T 
Analysis." J Appl. Psychol 40:187:8 Je ste (PA wee 


[530] 

*IBM Test Scoring Machine. For scoring IBM 
answer sheets; 1937-58; model Type 805 (’37) ; man- 
ual (^54) ; rents for $600 per year, $900 when equipped 
with the Graphic Item Counter; taxes extra; rental 
fees to colleges and universities are 1624 per cent lower ; 
standard answer sheets printed on one side vary in 
price from $13 per 1,000 when minimum of 500 are 
purchased to $6.25 per 1,000 when 25,000 or more are 
purchased ; the corresponding prices for standard an- 
swer sheets printed on two sides vary from $19 to 
$0.50; mechanical pencils (filled with electrographic 
lead) vary from $4 per dozen to $39 per gross; $6 
per box of 432 electrographic leads; $5 per 1,000 
graphic item count records; $2.25 per 100 special car- 
bons for use with graphic item count records; postage 
and freight charges extra; International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, * 


REFERENCES 
1-14. See 40:1492. 
ipa See 3:397. 1 
,.37. McQurrTY, Jon. V. "The Integration of the Test Scor- 
ing Machine and Tabulating Equipment in a Program of Prog- 
ress Tests and Comprehensive Examinations," 106-10, Ii 
Proceedings of the Educational Research Forum, dicott, New 
York, August 26-31, 1040. New York: Intern: al Business 
Machines CA [1941]. Pp. 127. * 

38. Bice, Ravwowp C. “More Effective Use of Machine- 
Scored inations.” Letter. Am Psychol 2:179 My '47. * 
(PA 21:3770) 

39. Drake, Lewis E. “A Method for Machine Scoring the 
Card doc of the MMPI.” J Ed Res 41:139-41 O '47. * (PA 
22:21. 

AEs Max D. eens for Writing Achieve- 
ment Exercises to Be Used in Tests Scored on the Electric 
Saving Machine.” Ed & Psychol Meas 7:357-74 au '47. * (PA 
2233642 

41. Mount, Grorcr E, “An Efficient Method of Obtaining 
Counts for Computing the Interrelation of Test Items.” J Appl 
Psychol 31:634-7 D AT: * (PA aum 1 

42. Wotrte, Darr. "Testing Is Big Business." Am Psychol 
2:26 Ja '47. * 


43. Dresser, Paur L. “Problems and Procedures in Admin- 
istering Comprehensive Examinations,” PP 60-3. In Educational 
Research Forum Proceedings, Endicott, New York, August 25- 
29, 1947. deed EE Ed Business M. 

oration, 1948, Pp. 96. 

P 44. GixsERICH, . RAvMOND. “Use of Punched-Card 
Test-Scoring Machines at the University of Connecticut," pp. 

0-9. In Educational Research Forum Proceedings, Endicott, 

ew York, August 25-29, 1947. New York 22: International 
Business Machines Corporation, 1948. Pp. 96. * _ 

45. Rurr, WILLIAM H. bs ing Time by Machine Scoring.” 
Pub Personnel R Nurs 1°48, * (PA s A) 

46. ScmaEFER, WiLLis C. “A Simplified Procedure for Item 
Analysis of Examination Material," pp. 64—70. In Educational 
Research Forum Proceedings, Endicott, New York, August 25- 
29, 1947. New York: International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 1948. Pp. 96. * "bá 

7. TRAxLER, AnTHUR E. “A Procedure for Overprinting An- 
swer Sheets for Hand Scoring Which Might Be Adapted to Lo- 
cal Scoring." Ed & Psychol Meas 8:65-7 sp '48. * (PA 22: 


703) 
i 4. Woop, Rav G. “Functions of the Test Scoring Machine 
in the Testing Program of the Ohio Department of Educ: m 
pp. 15-20. In Educational Research Forum Proceedings, Endi- 
cott, New York, August 25-290, 1947, New York: International 
Business Machines Corporation, 1948. Pp. 96, * 

49. Briant, H., F, “Mechanical Test Scoring in San Angelo 
College." Jun Col J MAC. S '49. * 

50, Brapvey, Pririr H, “S; SUE for International Business 
Machines." Proc Inv Conf Testing Probl 19531169752 's4. " 


(PA 28:6774) ^ 
51, Traxier, Arthur E. “The IBM Test Scoring Machine: 
An Evaluation." Proc Inv Conf Testing Probl 1953:139-46 


"sa. * (PA 28:6816) 


achines Cor- 


and 


For a review by Arthur E. Traxler, see 
3:397; for reviews by John G. Darley and H. 
T. Manuel, see 40:1492. 
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[531] 
*Academic Freedom Survey. College students and 
faculty; 1954; 3 scores: student, faculty, total; 1 form; 
hectographed manual; $1 per 25 tests; $1 per specimen 
set (must be purchased to obtain manual); postage 
extra; [15] minutes; manual by Paul Slivnick; Aca- 
demic Freedom Committee, Illinois Division, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


[532] 
*Attitude Toward Student Ratings of Instruc- 
tion. Student ratings of teachers; 1939; 1 form ['39] ; 
mimeographed ; directions sheet ['39] ; no data on reli 
bility and validity; 2€ per scale, postpaid; [10] min- 
utes; Personnel Evaluation Research Service, Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue University. * 


[533] 

*The Case of Mickey Murphy: A Case-Study 
Instrument in Evaluation, [Third Edition]. 
Teachers; 1942-55; 3 scores: interpretation of data, 
hasty conclusions, planning; IBM; Form T ['55]; 
manual (55); norms ['55]; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $5 per 25 tests; soé per 25 IBM answer 
sheets; postage extra; specimen set not available; (90- 
120) minutes; Warren R. Baller; University of Ne- 
braska Press. * 


REFERENCES 


1. Lyncn, Witttam W., Jr. The Development of Proficiency 
in Educational Psychology. Doctor's thesis, Yale datae 
(New Haven, Conn.), 1950. 

2. BALLER, Warren R., AND Baker, Rozert L. “Revision of 
an Instrument for Measurement of Knowledge of Human Be- 
havior.” J Ed Res 51:623-8 Ap ’58. * 


Dwicur L. AnNorp, Professor of Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Although the authors are not completely 
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clear as to whether this test measures “knowl- 
edge of” or “characteristics of a person's think- 
ing about” human behavior and development, 
the Case of Mickey Murphy appears to be a 
worthwhile attempt to measure an important 
aspect of professional behavior, the ability to 
interpret information about children. 

The test consists of the case records of an 
actual 14-year-old boy, interspersed with: 150 
multiple choice questions which give scores in 
three areas: (a) avoiding hasty conclusions 
(66 items), (b) interpretation of data (23 
items), and (c) formulating plans of action 
(61 items). Reliabilities of .79, .68, and .75 for 
the three parts are reported for a group of 188 
women students. With 124 teachers reliabilities 
of .87, .64, and .81 were obtained. While these 
indicate significance for group measurement, 
the highest ones are barely adequate to recom- 
mend the test for individual use. 

Validity of the test is based on the nature of 
the material and the judgment of 11 profes- 
sors of educational psychology on whose judg- 
ment “correct” scores were determined. No 
positive relation was found between scores and 
number of graduate hours, or with years of ex- 
perience in teaching. However, one group of 
advanced students in psychology of adolescence 
and one group of guidance students scored 
significantly higher as groups than did teachers 
in service or undergraduates in educational 
psychology. Instructors in educational psychol- 
ogy scored distinctly higher than any other 
group on all three parts. Since the “case” deals 
with school problems in a school setting, it 
would seem desirable to utilize teachers as well 
as child study and guidance people from the 
schools in the search for clearer validity for 
this instrument. 

The absence of a trained counselor in the 
“case” will make it less and less applicable to 
our better high schools. Validity of such an in- 
strument must eventually be related somehow 
to what persons actually do with actual chil- 
dren. Experience with early studies in critical 
thinking and interpretation of data would sug- 
gest that Part 2, especially, may be rather 
closely related to reading comprehension. Cer- 
tainly correlations of the part scores with vari- 
ous factors such as school ability and cross 
validation through studies in other situations 
are needed. 

The test would be more adequate if the cor- 
rect responses were not so nearly all in single 


types of response. In Part 1, all 66 items are 
in one response category, “insufficient evi- 
dence"; in Part 2, 19 items out of 23 require 
the response “contradicted by data”; and in 
Part 3, 46 items out of 6r are properly re- 
sponded to by "disagree." In taking and scor- 
ing the test, the writer felt that too much weight 
was given to different interpretations of the 
word "uncertain." He felt that in Part 1 he 
was penalized for not being more “uncertain,” 
while in Part 2 he was penalized for being “too 
uncertain.” It may be that more emphasis is 
needed on the usefulness or value of certain 
assumptions and less on the degree of certainty. 

The area dealt with by this test is an im- 
portant one that needs more study than has so 
far been given it. While the Case of Mickey 
Murphy is not yet ready for widespread use in 
individual measurement, it does have promise 
as an instructional device. And it should cer- 
tainly be used in further research regarding 
teacher understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment. 


For a review by Frank S. Freeman of the 
second edition, see 4:794. 


[ 534] 
*Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale. Grades 4-12; 
1938-52; ratings by pupils; originally published in 
1938 for use in grades 4-8; 8 ratings : liking for teacher, 
ability to explain, kindness-friendliness-understanding, 
fairness in grading, discipline, work required, liking for 
lessons, total; 2 parts (Area Scale; Diagnostic Check 
List, Forms A, B) in a 4-page folder; folder ('55, 
identical with scale copyrighted in 1938 except for 
format); manual ('52); no data on reliability and 
validity; tentative norms ['38] based on use in grades 
4-8; $2.20 per 25 scales; 35¢ per specimen set; post- 
paid ; administration time not reported; Mary Amatora ; 
C. A. Gregory Co. * 
REFERENCES 


1-2, See A9. 

3. Amatora, Mary. "Can Elementary School Children Dis- 
criminate Certain Traits in Their Teachers?" Child Develop 23: 
25,90 ME ’s2, * (PA 27:7411), 

4. AMA 
lyzed.” Peabody J Ed 31:91-6 S'53. * (PA 28:8098) p 

s. AMATORA, Mary. "Teacher Rating by Younger Pupils.” 

J Teach Ed TE C Jess * (PA 30:3473) 
i 


30:3472) 


Dororuy M. CLENDENEN, Assistant Director, 
Test Division, The Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 

This scale, designed to measure the attitudes 
of elementary pupils toward their teachers, was 
originally published in 1938. The 1952 manual 
states that it is for use with any group in grades 
4-12, and presents tentative norms in terms of 
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percentile equivalents of average ratings. Al- 
though the author requests the cooperation of 
users in establishing better norms, the manual 
has no evidence of research on the effectiveness 
of the scale in improving teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. The manual does not present details 
on the construction and standardization of the 
instrument, nor coefficients of reliability or 
validity, although this information may be 
found in a journal article (1) which, inciden- 
tally, is not listed with the more recently pub- 
lished references in the manual but which 
should probably be read by the prospective 
user. 

The instrument consists of an Area Scale, 
and a Diagnostic Check List which has two 
parallel forms, A and B. All are printed in a 
4-page booklet, with the Area Scale appearing 
in identical form on pages 1 and 3. The direc- 
tions for administration imply that the Area 
Scale is given prior to the Check List, but do 
not state this specifically. For the suggested 
use of Form B as a follow-up some months 
after using Form A, separate sheets might be 
preferable to a single booklet. 

Seven questions such as “How kind, friendly, 
and understanding is your teacher ?" constitute 
the Area Scale. The pupil rates the teacher on 
a 5-point scale from “the best" to “the worst.” 
The average rating on each item and an aver- 
age total score are converted to percentile rat- 
ings. 

The Diagnostic Check List has seven state- 
ments, scaled by the Thurstone method, for 
each of the seven general areas. The pupil may 
check several items; the median item number 
of the items marked is used to enter the table 
of scale values to find the pupil's rating of the 
teacher in this area. The teacher's score for the 
area is the median of the scale values so deter- 
mined for all pupils in the class. Scores may 
range from 1.2 to 10.8, and any score above 6.0 
is regarded as favorable. There is a Teacher's 
Score Sheet which requests information re- 
garding education, age, number of years in the 
teaching field, and the like, yet the manual pre- 
sents no information regarding the significance 
of these facts in interpreting the teacher's 
scores. 

The assumption is made that if one measures 
the attitude of pupils reliably, validity is estab- 
lished, since opinions are being sought rather 
than an estimate of qualities actually possessed 
by the teacher. That this is adequate validity in 


a scale designed for teacher improvement seems 
open to question. It is pointed out in the article 
referred to previously that when 68 pupils were 
asked to express their attitudes on the Arca 
Scale toward the best and poorest teachers they 
had known, no overlapping existed in average 
ratings. The article also states that correlations 
ranging from —.09 to .61 were found between 
supervisor's attitudes and pupils' attitudes. The 
author seems to feel that pupil judgment is the 
more valid estimate of teacher characteristics. 
Certainly it is with respect to pupils' liking for 
teacher, but is it necessarily so with respect to 
such items as appropriateness of amount of 
work required ? 

Reliability was established by a "split-test" 
procedure for the Area Scale, using 31 teachers 
and 6ro pupils, and for the Diagnostic Check 
List by correlating Form A with Form B in 
one school with 300 children. The range of re- 
liabilities on the Area Scale is from .86 to .96. 
The range on the check list is from .72 to .81. 
A comparison with reliabilities from a test-re- 
test situation would be of interest to one who 
feels that pupil reactions to a teacher may vary 
from week to week. 

It seems appropriate to mention that while 
the directions for administration convey the 
impression of anonymity of response (“Do not 
write your name on this sheet"), it is suggested 
that each child be given a code number in order 
to use the results "to establish better support 
with individual pupils where lack of such ap- 
pears evident in the replies." This reviewer 
feels it would be better not to combine two pur- 
poses—that of secnring frank evaluations on a 
group basis and that of learning of specific in- 
stances of inadequate understanding between 
the teacher and a particular pupil. Pupils may 
become alert to the presence of identifying 
numbers on the scale, or become sensitive to a 
teacher's use of information acquired from the 
scale. When this happens, the probability of se- 
curing frank responses on future question- 
naires is unlikely. 

While the claims made in the manual are 
modest and results obtained from the scale may 
be quite helpful to teachers who are concerned, 
as they should be, with the reactions toward 
them of those they teach, much more detailed 
and complete information should be presented 
in the manual. This seems clearly to be an in- 
strument which, though published in 1938, is 
still in the experimental stage. 


E ——— — —— — 
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*Educational Interest Inventory. Prospective stu- 
dents of education ; 1958; 10 scores: counselor, ele- 
mentary teacher, high school teacher, elementary prin- 
cipal, high school principal, superintendent of schools, 
supervisor, psychologist, research worker, college pro- 
fessor; IBM; 1 form ['58] ; manual ['58] ; no data on 
reliability; separate answer sheets must be used; $12 
per 25 tests; $1.75 per 25 IBM answer sheets and pro- 
files ['58]; $1.80 per set of scoring stencils; 75¢ per 
specimen set; cash orders postpaid; [30-45] minutes; 
Percival M. Symonds, Arthur R. Jensen, Gordon Fifer, 
and Robert Drummond; published for Cooperative 
Center for Educational Administration; Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. * 

[ 536] 
*Faculty Morale Scale for Institutional Im- 
provement. College faculty; 1954-56; 1 form (^54) ; 
hectographed manual ['56]; $3 per so tests; $1 per 
specimen set (must be purchased to obtain manual) ; 
postage extra; [12] minutes; A Local Chapter Com- 
mittee, American Association of University Professors ; 
Psychometric Affiliates. * 

[537] 
"The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Education. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1946-58; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 

REFERENCES 

1-2, See 4:797. 

Harry N. Rivlin, Dean of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Board of Higher Education, New York, 
New York. [Review of Form CGR.] 

This test is designed for use in evaluating a 
college graduate's qualifications for graduate 
work in education. The test consists of 200 
multiple choice items taken from the various 
areas of study ordinarily included in the under- 
graduate teacher education sequence: social 
foundations of education, philosophy of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, and curriculum 
and methods. There are no items directly re- 
lated to experience as a student teacher or as a 
classroom teacher. 

The test items are well selected and clearly 
written. The grouping of all of the items in 
which the testee is to select the least desirable 
choice instead of the customary best answer 
spares the testee the confusion and possible 
misinterpretation that occur when negative and 
positive choices are intermingled. Most of the 
items are concerned with the ability to interpret 
and to apply information rather than with the 
ability merely to recall information. Whenever 
questions deal with judgment rather than facts, 
there is a risk that more than one answer can 
be defended as the best one. There are remark- 
ably few items in which the key is challenge- 
able. 


Because so many of the items call for matur- 
ity, intelligence, insight into education, and 
judgment rather than for specific knowledge, 
an inspection of the test suggests that a capable 
college graduate who has had little work in 
education should get a higher score than would 
another student who has completed a full un- 
dergraduate education sequence but is less 
cápable as a college graduate. Few of the items 
reflect the skill or the insight which is gained 
as the result of classroom teaching rather than 
from college studies. To the extent to. which 
student teaching is accepted as a major part of 
undergraduate teacher education programs, the 
GRE education test falls short of measuring 
achievement as a basis for predicting success 
in graduate studies. 

.The test does not differentiate between ele- 
mentary education majors and secondary edu- 
cation majors. The curriculum and methods 
questions are those which are common to both 
fields or which apply more often to elementary 
education than to secondary education. While 
secondary education students may find that their 
courses did not cover some of the test items, 
elementary education students will not find 
themselves similarly handicapped. 

The absence of part scores reduces the value 
of the tests for placement purposes or for pro- 
gram planning at the graduate school. It is thus 
impossible to tell from the reported scaled 
scores whether the student is superior in such 
an area às educational psychology or whether 
he needs additional study before being ready 
for advanced work. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see or. 


[538] 

*National Teacher Examinations. College seniors 
and teachers; 1940-58; tests administered annually in 
February at centers established by the publisher; 
tests may also be locally administered by arrangement ; 
IBM; administrator's manual ['58]; Common Ex- 
aminations with or without 1 Optional Examination: 
$7, for full-time students, $11 for other candidates ; 
Common Examinations with 2 Optional Examina- 
tions: $9 for full-time students, $13 for other candi- 
dates; 1 or 2 Optional Examinations: $6 for all candi- 
dates; fee includes 2 reports of scores designated at 
time of application; $1 per additional report; Educa- 
tional Testing Service. * 

d) COMMON EXAMINATIONS. 6 scores: professional in- 
formation, social studies-literature-fine arts, science 
and mathematics, English expression, nonverbal rea- 
soning, weighted total; 185(210) minutes. 

b) OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. Candidates elect 1 or more 
tests; I1 tests: Education in the Elementary School, 
Early Childhood Education, Biology and General Sci- 
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ence, English Language and Literature, Industrial 
Arts Education, Mathematics, Chemistry-Physics and 
General Science, Social Studies, Physical Education, 
Business Education, Music Education ; 80(90) minutes 
per test. 


REFERENCES 

1-43. See 4:802. ` 

44. Kanpet, I. L. “The Teacher's Right to Be Ignorant: 
Apropos of the Criticisms of the National Teacher-Examina- 
tions." Sch & Soc $1:753-6 Je 22 '4o, Reprinted: Bus Ed 
World 22:377-80 Ja '42. 

45. TULLY, ALICE G, A Study to Evaluate the Resuts of the 
Tests Administered to Graduates of the Rhode Island College 

Education in the Natic Teacher Examination Program 

uring the Period gogoro, Master's thesis, Rhode Island 
College of Education (Providence, R.I), 1952. 5 

46. Benson, Axtiur L, “The National Teacher Examina- 
tions in 1954." J Teach Ed 5:244-8 S 35 * (PA 30:3476). 

47. Devaney, ELEANOR C. Teacher Selection and Evaluation: 
With Special Attention to the Validity of the Personal Interview 
and the National Teacher Examinations as Used in One Se- 
lected Community (Elizabeth, New Jersey). Doctor's thesis, Co- 
lumbia University (New York, N.Y.), 1954. (DA n3. 

48. SHEA, JOSEPH AUGUSTINE. Predictive Value of Various 
Combinations of Standardized Tests and Subtests for Prognosis 
of Teaching Efficiency. Catholic University of America, Edu- 
cational Research EEAUEUA Vol. 19, No. 6. Washington, 
D. Catholic University of America Press, Inc., June 1, 1955. 

4. 


49. Capps, Marian P., Ax» DeCosta, FRANK A. “Contribu- 
tions of the Graduate Record Examinations and the National 
Teacher Examinations to the Prediction of Graduate School 
Success," J Ed Res 50:383-9 Ja '57. * (PA 32:937) 


Wittram A. BROWNELL, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, [Review of Forms CNT, ENT, and 
FNT.] 

The 1958 edition of the National Teacher 
Examinations comprises a total of 12 separate 
test booklets. The largest of these, entitled 
Common Examinations and intended as the 
name implies "to measure general knowledge 
and ability requisite to effective teaching" at 
whatever level, consists of 5 separate tests. 
The other 11 test booklets, Optional Examina- 
tions, are for use in specialized professional 
areas. All tests are completely objective in char- 
acter, 

Customarily students and candidates for 
teaching positions take the Common Examina- 
tions and one or more of the Optional Exami- 
nations. Time allowances are such that few can 
complete any of the tests or subtests, a fact 
which probably assures discrimination. On the 
other hand, the imposition of time limits intro- 
duces the factor of speed or quickness of re- 
sponse into test scores and thus beclouds their 
interpretation as measures of power. It is only 
fair, however, to point out that the directions 
given to candidates include advice concerning 
the effects of undue haste and guessing. 

Copies of the examinations and other mate- 
tials are made available to school superintend- 
ents and responsible persons in colleges for 30 
days to permit study of their contents in order 
to determine their usefulness for the particu- 
lar purposes for which they are being consid- 


ered. Every precaution is taken to prevent the 
tests from falling into the hands of students 
and other persons who may make unfair or 
unwise use of them. The examinations are 
given nationwide once a year, usually in Febru- 
ary, in approved centers, and are administered 
by persons who are especially chosen for the 
purpose. Answer sheets are forwarded to the 
Educational Testing Service for scoring. 

COMMON EXAMINATIONS, The Common Ex- 
aminations are designed on the assumption that 
“prospective teachers should be able to demon- 
strate reasonable competence with respect to 
professional knowledge, general culture, Eng- 
lish usage, and mental ability.” 

All items are of the best answer type, five 
alternatives being furnished in each instance, 
thus presumably reducing the chances of lucky 
"hits." (Appropriate formulas are also em- 
ployed on test scores to reduce still more the 
effect of chance.) The attempt has been made 
—and with considerable success—to avoid 
purely factual items, or, stated positively, to re- 
quire the application of knowledge in new 
ways. In the test on professional information, 
for example, a classroom situation is described 
and the best (or the least desirable) of five 
procedures is to be identified. When the under- 
standing of terms,-such as “readiness for learn- 
ing,” is being tested, the alternatives describe 
practices, one of which more closely than any 
other is in accordance with the most acceptable 
meaning of the term. The subtest on organiza- 
tion (Test B) calls for the exercise of judg- 
ment in ordering a series of related sentences. 
Test C (Social Studies, etc.) perhaps con- 
tains more items of simple fact than any of the 
other four tests in the Common Examinations. 
Tests D and E (Science and Mathematics, and 
Non-Verbal Reasoning) are especially good in 
the demands they make upon "the higher men- 
tal processes," 

Scores on the various parts of the Common 
Examinations are scaled, so that comparisons 
can be made among them for a given student ; 
and comparisons for groups, say, in a given in- 
stitution, can be made from year to year. The 
scaled scores are furnished to colleges and 
superintendents upon the candidate's request. 

Critical questions to be raised (even if they 
cannot be satisfactorily answered) concerning 
the content of the Common Examinations are: 
(a) How adequate is the sampling in each 
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test? and (b) What are the “correct” answers 
for several of the items? 

The test on professional information con- 
tains 105 items. Sixteen of these relate to statis- 
tics and measurement, e.g., the meaning of IQ 
and MA, of coefficients of correlation, of a test 
of significance, of percentiles. Are 16 items too 
many or too few? And what is the cutoff point 
for the difficulty of acceptable items ? That is to 
say, how difficult may items be and still be 
included? In the same test, the alternatives 
designated as "correct" for a number of items, 
are certainly debatable. To the reviewer, in 
such instances another of the five alternatives 
is equally as good as, if not better than, the one 
approved. 

While question (b) is less relevant to the 
other tests in the Common Examinations, ques- 
tion (a) is still pertinent. For instance, are 30 
items enough to measure skill in language us- 
age, 15 enough to measure the ability to organ- 
ize sentences in logical order, and 20 enough 
to measure mathematical ability? And is a de- 
sirable level of difficulty represented in each 
test? Answers to these questions are obviously 
based upon judgment, something that cannot be 
escaped even in the preparation of objective 
tests. Yet, for the Common Examinations (and 
the Optional Examinations as well) it can be 
said that the judgment exercised is about as 
good as we are likely to get. Those in charge 
of constructing the tests have not limited their 
resources to their own opinions, as will be ex- 
plained below. 

OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. Separate tests are 
available for: Education in the Elementary 
School; Early Childhood Education; Biology 
and General Science; English Language and 
Literature; Industrial Arts Education; Mathe- 
matics; Chemistry, Physics, and General Sci- 
ence; Social Studies; Physical Education ; 
Business Education ; and Music Education. 

The first two tests named, Education in the 
Elementary School and Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, are similar in form, organization, and 
type of item to the professional information 
test in the Common Examinations. The fields 
represented seem to be pretty well sampled, 
though a few items are open to question. Some 
of the "correct" answers seem to be no better 
than their alternatives; several call for factual 
knowledge alone, though not too many to throw 
either test out of balance; and a few, perhaps 


intentionally, appear to be so easy as to be an- 
swerable without professional preparation. 

The test on biology and general science (120 
items) has six sections, each with its set of di- 
rections. Five sections, while requiring knowl- 
edge of subject matter, are for the most part 
devoted to problems of teaching this subject 
matter. The remaining section, an incomplete 
analogies test, is directly on subject matter. An 
expert in this field, at the request of the re- 
viewer, examined the test and reported: (a) 
that the general level of difficulty is too low 
(“If this is all teachers need to know, Heaven 
help us!"), (b) that there is too much emphasis 
on verbalized, rote-memorized information, and 
(c) that there are too many questionable “cor- 
rect" answers. These criticisms from a single 
individual are included here for what they may 
be worth. Their validity must be assessed in 
conjunction with the opinions of other experts 
who assisted in preparing the test. Yet, it is to 
be noted that this expert, like all the others to 
be mentioned, is involved in the preparation of 
teachers and is a staff member in education. 

Another expert was asked to evaluate the 
test on English language and literature (125 
items, all multiple choice). While he com- 
mented favorably upon the sections involving 
knowledge of literature and the ability to read 
and interpret literary passages, he nevertheless 
was convinced (a) that too many of the items 
relating to teaching methodology could be an- 
swered by persons of little sophistication and 
(b) that many mote items relating to the Eng- 
lish language (its history, structure, etc.) should 
have been included since the test purports 
to assay knowledge in this area. 

No expert in the industrial arts being avail- 
able, this inexpert reviewer can say only that 
he regards this test as covering the area well, 
with adequate balance among its various parts. 

In general, the expert consulted by the re- 
viewer in connection with the mathematics 
test (85 items) was favorably impressed. He 
regarded the first section (35 items) relating 
to instructional methods as a valuable part of 
the test. As for the remaining 55 items (on 
content), most of the questions are restricted 
to topics usually treated in secondary mathe- 
matics courses (including arithmetic, algebra, 
and plane and solid geometry) with only 6 
having to do with the concepts of trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, and caleulus. The predomi- 
nance of questions on' algebraic concepts he 
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viewed as desirable, but believed it an error to 
include so little on such topics as inequalities, 
binomial expansion, sequence and series, de- 
terminants, complex numbers, and the binary 
and other number systems. The same local ex- 
pert examined the test in chemistry, physics, 
and general science (120 items) and made 
similar comments concerning it. 

The expert consulted about the test on the 
social studies (105 items) regarded the sections 
which measure knowledge of content, and the 
distribution of these items among the various 
subjects in this area, as well done, except for a 
tendency to test at too low a level. ("Certainly 
not very many of these questions should be 
missed if the applicant has an A.B. degree with 
a major in social studies, and is held to high 
scholastic standards.") It can be argued that 
the publishers have the answer for this criti- 
cism in the results obtained on the test. The 
expert reported considerable dissatisfaction 
with the questions on instructional methodol- 
ogy, objecting particularly to questions in 
which the alternatives are not parallel or in 
which more than one alternative properly may 
be selected. 

"The cooperating expert for the test on music 
education (120 items) was quite unhappy about 
it. He objected (a) that the test is superficial 
and assesses minimum preparation in many 
facets of music and educational practices in 
the teaching of music (only two items have to 
do with stringed instruments, and the field of 
harmony and composition is but "gently 
scratched") and (5) that the apparent assump- 
tion that there is one best way of teaching 
music is completely invalid ; instead, views vary 
considerably. (“To reach the same responses as 
those of the testmakers one must have the same 
frame of reference.") 

This reviewer is incompetent to pass on the 
merits of the tests on physical education (105 
items) and business education (125 items). 
Since expert colleagues were not available to 
evaluate them, he suggests that those who con- 
template use of these tests examine them ahead 
of time, in the light of the criticisms for the 
other Optional Examinations dealt with above. 

It is apparent that the Optional Examina- 
tions, even more than the Common Examina- 
tions, are achievement tests; that is, they 
measure the amount of knowledge, or usable 
knowledge, that has been acquired, presumably 
under instruction in college. (The test items in 


general, save for the mathematics test, are de- 
rived from collegiate rather than from second- 
ary education.) It follows that individual dif- 
ferences in depth and extent of study in each 
of the specialized areas will be reflected in 
scores. Such differences in scores are to be ex- 
pected, and they may well be desirable. On the 
other hand, one must protect oneself in inter- 
preting the significance of these differences. 
There is no assurance that the highest scorers 
in subject matter tests will be better able to 
teach their subjects than will those who have 
done somewhat less well on the tests. And low 
scorers may be unsuccessful because of lack of 
opportunity in their college careers to take 
enough courses in a given subject to make a 
good showing on tests. Their deficiencies may 
not be permanent and may not, therefore, indi- 
cate that they will be incompetent as teachers. 
Rather, their shortages may be rather easily 
corrected—and of course they should be cor- 
rected. The Optional Examinations will help 
identify persons of the latter type, with cor- 
responding advantages to counseling them in 
their educational programs provided that they 
take the tests early enough. 

GENERAL COMMENTS. When a new test is to 
be developed, the appropriate professional as- 
sociation is asked to suggest a panel of expert 
consultants. From this panel a committee is 
selected, to outline test content and to write 
items for the first edition. In the appointment 
of the committee an effort is made to choose 
representatives from all sections of the country, 
state and local systems, and teacher education 
institutions. The items are then subjected to 
careful screening and to statistical analysis on 
the basis of returns from the first administra- 
tion of the test. The cooperation of outstanding 
professional leaders in the development of tests 
has the obvious value of extending the range, 
and probably of improving the quality, of the 
judgments which enter into the formulation of 
the final instruments. 

There is evidence, beyond the use of expert 
opinion in test preparation, that the tests are 
valid. For one thing, according to one research 
report, they discriminate between good and 
poor candidates for teaching positions. For an- 
other, according to another report, candidates 
with fewer than four years of college work in 
general score lower than do college graduates, 
who in turn score lower than those with the 
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master’s degree, and so on through later stages 
of schooling. 

In his review in The Fourth Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, Rivlin states, “Few ex- 
aminations have been the center of greater con- 
troversy," pointing out that in the first years of 
their history “more than 68 articles were pub- 
lished explaining, defending, and attacking 
them." That they have not yet come into gen- 
eral use is attested by data in the 1956-57 An- 
nual Report of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. Figures in this report show that "the total 
number tested in all teacher examinations" in- 
creased from 12,197 in 1948-49 to only 24,921 
in 1956-57. This increase over a period of nine 
years is not large; and, in comparison with the 
hundreds of thousands of students and teach- 
ers who for one reason or another might well 
have been tested, the number actually tested in 
1956-57 was very small. True, according to the 
1958 Bulletin of Information for Candidates 
dozens of school systems and superintendents 
in 41 states and the District of Columbia are 
expected “to encourage or require applicants 
for teaching positions to submit” their scores 
on the National Teacher Examinations; and 
some 400 teacher education institutions are 
listed as having the same intent. It must be that 
there is more encouragement than requirement. 

One wonders why the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations are not more widely used, espe- 
cially in view of the common reliance upon 
objective tests prepared and standardized as 
carefully as are these. Possible reasons are: 
cost, time demands on students (many of 
whom may be reluctant to take the tests), the 
shortage of teachers (with consequent less con- 
cern about their qualifications), and local and 
state regulations which prevent making the 
use of the tests obligatory. It is possible that 
there is a more fundamental objection, one 
which relates to the limited function that the 
tests serve. 

No false or exaggerated claims are made for 
the National Teacher Examinations. In the 
1958 Bulletin of Information for Candidates 
it is stated that the Common Examinations are 
supposed to “measure knowledge and ability” 
in the five areas tested, and the Optional Ex- 
aminations, “to provide opportunity for can- 
didates to demonstrate mastery of the subject 
matter they wish to teach.” In a word, they 
assess knowledge, and knowledge only. (The 
“ability” tested has to do only with the applica- 


tion of this knowledge to verbally described 
situations.) The fact that they seem to do this 
to good effect does not appear to have proved a 
powerful argument for their general adoption. 
And perhaps it is not really a powerful argu- 
ment, for many will be satisfied with other evi- 
dence of subject matter mastery, such as is 
represented in transcripts of college credits. 

While knowledge of subject matter is an es- 
sential ingredient in the make-up of teachers, it 
is not the only one. Knowledge of subject mat- 
ter does not correlate very highly with teacher 
effectiveness, whatever the criterion, and there- 
fore is not a good predictive measure of teacher 
effectiveness. (This condition is, of course, a 
statistical artifact since those who take the ex- 
aminations, college graduates, represent a lim- 
ited and upper level of knowledge of subject 
matter.) Other requisite ingredients in teacher 
competence are knowledge and understanding 
of children and of youth and the ability to set 
up favorable learning conditions, to mention 
but two. Obviously, scores on the National 
Teacher Examinations have little to reveal at 
these and similar points. 3 

What has just been said is not intended to 
reflect too seriously on the worth of the tests 
under review, if one but remembers their an- 
nounced purposes. In refusing to use a bushel 
basket to measure the temperature of boiling 
water, one does not deny all value to the bushel 
basket; one merely recognizes its appropriate- 
ness for certain ends and its inappropriateness 
for others. So it is with the National Teacher 
Examinations. What they do, they do quite 
well; büt their sphere of helpfulness is re- 
stricted. For those who want test scores on the 
knowledge of subject matter and of educational 
theory college students and teachers have ac- 
quired, these instruments are probably the best 
now available. At the same time, users of the 
tests will need to supplement the information 
they provide with data from other sources if 
they hope to have the full measure of the actual 
or potential competence of teachers. 


WarrER W. Coox, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. [Review of Forms CNT, DNT, 
and GNT.] 

DESCRIPTION OF BATTERY. The National 
Teacher Examinations (NTE) are a battery 
of achievement tests designed to measure 
“some of the knowledges and abilities expected 
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of teachers.” These tests have been adminis- 
tered annually since 1940 to seniors in teacher 
education institutions and to others, including 
experienced teachers, who wished to be consid- 
ered for teaching appointments in school sys- 
tems that encourage applicants to supply scores 
as part of their credentials. 

Two sets of tests are included in the NTE 
battery, the Common Examinations, which are 
tests of professional information, general cul- 
tural background, facility in English expres- 
sion, and nonverbal reasoning ability for in- 
dividuals preparing for any type of teaching 
position, and the Optional Examinations from 
which the candidate may elect to take one or 
two in the fields that he is best prepared to 
teach, Separate Optional Examinations are 
now provided at the elementary level for candi- 
dates prepared to teach throughout the entire 
eight grades of elementary school and for those 
specializing in primary level teaching, At the 
secondary school level new optional tests have 
been introduced in recent years in the special 
and. vocational subjects, including music edu- 
cation, physical education, business education, 
and industrial education, in addition to the tests 
in the academic fields. All of the tests are ob- 
jective, composed almost entirely of multiple 
choice items. Responses are recorded on ma- 
chine scorable answer sheets. 

SCORES AND SCORE INTERPRETATION. All NTE 
tests are administered at examination centers 
and returned to the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice for scoring, following the careful proce- 
dures for which this organization is famous. 
Reports of scores are made to the candidate 
and to any school system or teacher education 
institution which he designates. The score on 
each of the examinations is expressed as a 
sealed score which may range in value from 30 
to 90 with an average of about 60. No further 
information about this score system was lo- 
cated, nor was the rationale for it explained in 
any of the literature available to the reviewer. 

The custom of computing a total score for 
the Common Examinations raises a question 
about the NTE scoring procedures. This total 
score is obtained by weighting the separate 
tests according to. a formula designed to simu- 
late the weights given to the tests that com- 
prised the earlier and longer NTE batteries. 
Presumably this procedure is followed so that 
the scores of individuals who take the battery 
at various times may be compared, but no other 


evidence is presented as to the merits of the 
particular weighting scheme used. 

For the interpretation of scores by school 
officials and by the candidate himself, a number 
of percentile tables are provided. New tables 
are prepared each year based on the scores of 
all individuals tested in the nationwide admin- 
istration. The rather notable differences found 
in the mean scores on the various Common Ex- 
aminations for individuals preparing to teach 
in various fields suggest that separate percentile 
tables for these groups would be much more 
useful in many situations than those now pro- 
vided for the quite heterogeneous total group 
of examinees. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE TESTS. A detailed 
analysis of the content of all 15 tests of the 
current NTE battery would require broader 
competencies than are represented in one re- 
viewer. The following comments on the con- 
struction of the tests are based on a general ap- 
praisal of the quality of test items and of be- 
haviors which it seems likely that they measure, 
with most attention to the test of professional 
information. 

The quality of item writing in the three 
forms examined was good, with few flaws de- 
tected. According to the test construction pro- 
cedures described in correspondence with the 
reviewer, the planning and, at least for the 
initial forms, the actual item writing for the 
professional information test and for the vari- 
ous Optional Examinations were done by test 
development committees composed of individ- 
uals active in the preparation or selection of 
teachers. These committees were selected from 
panels nominated by national professional as- 
sociations in the pertinent fields. The balance 
of the tests, ie. the general culture, English 
expression, and nonyerbal reasoning tests were 
prepared by the ETS test development staff. 
While this. distribution of responsibility - for 
test development between specialists in the 
subject matter tested, in teacher supervision, 
and test construction presumably provided a 
balauce of perspectives in the selection of what 
was to be tested, the appraisal of the tests by 
the potential user would be facilitated by a 
statement in outline or other form of the plans 
agreed upon for each test. The restrictions 
placed on the distribution of examination 
copies of the NTE make such a statement of 
the content and behavioral objectives presumed 
to be measured particularly desirable. 
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The need for careful understanding of the 
test content by the test user is, perhaps, most 
clearly evident in the professional informa- 
tion test. The problems involved in sampling 
the professional knowledge to be expected of 
teachers are great. When one considers that the 
professional information test will be taken by 
individuals who expect to teach various sub- 
jects at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels; who have been prepared in in- 
stitutions which may emphasize different edu- 
cational philosophies; and who are being con- 
sidered for positions in school systems with 
different. social atmospheres and following 
varying educational practices; there are obvi- 
ous difficulties: in selecting material for a test 
of professional information that will be gen- 
erally appropriate. Some indications of the out- 
line used in constructing this test are given by 
the titles of the four sections into which this 
examination was divided in all forms before 
the latest. These include Education as a Social 
Institution, Child Development and Educa- 
tional Psychology, Guidance and Measurement 
in Education, and General Principles and Meth- 
ods of Teaching, with testing time distributed 
almost equally among these four sections. 
These section divisions do not appear in the 
most recent form (GNT), perhaps because 
difficulties were encountered in the classifica- 
tion of application items. One of the desirable 
features of this test is that a definite attempt 
seems to have been made to include such ap- 
plication items, although the result may be that 
more than one answer may be defensible for 
some items, depending ori the way the situation 
cited is viewed. There has perhaps been some 
avoidance of areas which are likely to be con- 
troversial. This could be reinforced by the 
practice of selecting items for subsequent 
forms of each test on the basis of their dis- 
crimination in earlier administrations with total 
test scores used as a criterion. Such a procedure 
might unfortunately lead to testing a "least 
common denominator" of professional infor- 
mation. 

The tests of English expression, general cul- 
ture, and nonverbal reasoning are quite close 
relatives of other tests developed or distributed 
by ETS. Much of the comment made by re- 
viewers of the Cooperative General Culture 
Test in past issues of this yearbook, for ex- 
ample, would apply to the N'TE general cul- 
ture tests. 


RELIABILITY. Reliability data for one form 
of each of the N'TE tests were reported in a 
supplementary leaflet. Coefficients for the Com- 
mon Examinations were computed by a spe- 
cial procedure devised by Angoff for speeded 
tests. The reliability coefficients for this series 
were rather low, ranging from .86 to .9o. For 
the weighted total score, however, a coefficient 
of .96 was reported. Reliability coefficients for 
the Optional Examinations were higher, being 
.9r or more, except for the mathematics test 
and three of the special field options which 
were less reliable, perhaps because of greater 
homogeneity in the group tested. No informa- 
tion about the variability of the scores in the 
samples on which any of the reliability coeffi- 
cients were based was given. If one assumes 
that the typical NTE user will be comparing 
scores made by selected and rather homogene- 
ous groups of candidates, such as applicants 
for a particular position, variability informa- 
tion for the groups on which the reliability data 
is based is essential. A tabulation of the stand- 
ard errors of measurement for each score scale 
is also needed. At present, no caution is given 
to keep the unknowing test user from making 
finer discriminations than the tests justify. 

vALIDITY. Of fundamental concern also is 
the need for information about the relevance 
of NTE scores for the main purpose of using 
the NTE battery, the selection of teachers. 
"Though considerable care has been taken in all 
of the literature distributed about the NTE to 
point out that other factors related to teaching 
effectiveness, notably personal characteristics 
and experience, are not measured by these 
tests, it is clearly assumed that the knowledges 
and abilities measured are important for effec- 
tive teaching. The relevance of the battery for 
selection purposes is based on the judgment of 
professionally competent individuals. Consid- 
ering the great variety of teaching positions for 
which candidates have been tested by the NTE, 
it is unfortunate that no follow-up of subse- 
quent teaching performance of individuals 
tested has been reported by the publisher. 

SUMMARY. To summarize, the NTE meas- 
ures certain types of information and abilities 
that many would agree to be important factors 
in teaching success. Many years of experience 
have gone into the construction of this battery, 
which in its present form represents the results 
of a series of adaptations to the requirements 
of the colleges and school systems that use it. 
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Where potential teachers receive their profes- 
sional preparation in a variety of institutions, 
some of which are quite unfamiliar to the 
school officials, NTE scores may well provide 
useful information about the students' back- 
ground. But the use of the NTE by a particular 
school system in the selection of teachers ought 
to depend on a careful examination of the tests 
in the light of its own teaching philosophy and 
practices; and on a carefully planned experi- 
mental study of the use of the test scores in 
that system. 

The early fear expressed by some critics that 
the NTE would have a stifling effect on teacher 
education does not seem to have been borne out 
in practice. In fact, one of the chief uses made 
of the NTE battery, apart from for selecting 
teachers, has been for evaluating the achieve- 
ment and abilities of senior students in teacher 
education institutions. The extent to which the 
introduction of the new Teacher Education 
Examination Program (see 543), that has been 
designed more specifically for institutional 
evaluation purposes, will affect this use of the 
battery remains to be seen. 

One of the less publicized but perhaps one 
of the most valuable uses of the NTE at the 
present time would be for self-appraisal on the 
part of prospective teachers who are seriously 
interested in evaluating their competencies in 
the areas measured. The usefulness of the bat- 
tery for this purpose could be considerably en- 
hanced by the provision of more adequate in- 
terpretative materials for individual score 
analysis. 


Lawrence G. DERTHICK, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. [Review of Forms 
CNT, ENT, and FNT.] 

The National Teacher Examinations are de- 
signed to provide objective measurements of 
some of the knowledge and abilities expected 
of teachers. The examinations, inaugurated in 
1940, are focused on the individual student. 
However, they do provide information to 
teacher education institutions in determining 
the needs of the students as a group as well as 
the needs of the institution. It is the responsi- 
bility of the candidate to register for the ex- 
aminations which are administered in a one- 
day session on the same date throughout the 
country. Each candidate receives a copy of his 


scores on the examinations, and, upon his re- 
quest, the results may be made available to au- 
thorized recipients. 

The examinations, revised at frequent inter- 
vals and offered annually, are of two types: 
the Common Examinations, designed to meas- 
ure professional information, cultural back- 
ground, verbal facility, and nonverbal reason- 
ing, which are taken by all candidates; and the 
Optional Examinations, covering 11 teaching 
fields, from which the candidate can elect no 
more than two. 

Little evidence is available on the validity of 
the examinations largely because the studies 
which have been undertaken by ETS normally 
are not reported. The early controversies con- 
cerning the validity, however, have all but dis- 
appeared—which might be an indication that 
those who make use of the test results are now 
interpreting them in the context for which they 
were intended, i.e., the candidates’ understand- 
ing of educational theory and specific subject 
material—the only validity claimed by the au- 
thors. 

The reliability of the various parts of the 
battery is high, especially in view of the homo- 
geneity of the population tested. In a recent 
study, reliabilities for both the Common and 
the Optional Examinations were reported in 
the high .8o's and low .90's. Similarly, the in- 
tercorrelations for the Common Examinations 
were found to be fairly substantial, ranging 
from .46 between English expression and sci- 
ence and mathematics to .79 between social 
studies, literature, and fine arts, and profes- 
sional information. Although the battery is not 
designed as a differential guidance instrument, 
some of the differences among the intercorrela- 
tions suggest possibilities for limited use in that 
area. 

There are a number of features about the 
examinations which are worthy of special note. 
With few exceptions, the test items are well 
constructed and test largely for understanding 
in the different fields rather than rote recall of 
information. This feature is enhanced by the 
frequent reissuing of the examinations, which 
makes it possible to alter the test items to con- 
form with changes which may occur in teach- 
ing methodologies and objectives. In these re- 
spects, the examinations have improved 
markedly over the years. 

Further, the national system of administer- 
ing the examinations and the security measures 
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employed in the administration are highly com- 
mendable features. Because of the extensive- 
ness of their use, the scores in any one school 
system or institution can be interpreted in the 
light of national averages and percentiles. In 
addition, the difficulties of assuring confiden- 
tial handling of the test materials, constantly 
present in any testing program, have been mini- 
mized’ by a rigid control system. 

The results of the NTE, used in conjunc- 
tion with additional information such as college 
records, supervised teaching recommendations, 
and faculty evaluations, can be a valuable in- 
strument to aid teacher training institutions, 
school boards, and administrators in appraising 
teaching ability. 


For a review by Harry N. Rivlin of an ear- 
lier edition of the entire series, see 4:802. 


[539] 
XA Pupil's Rating Scale of an Instructor. High 
school and college; 1952-57; 1 form ('57, identical 
with scale copyrighted in 1952) ; no manual; no data 
on reliability and validity ; $2.75 per 100 scales, postage 
extra; [5-10] minutes; Russell M. Eidsmoe; Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, Iowa. * 


[540] 

*SRA Educators Opinion Inventory. Teachers ; 
1953; 19 ratings: work demands, working conditions, 
curriculum materials, pay, benefits, friendliness and 
cooperation of fellow employees, relations with immedi- 
ate superior, confidence in administration, confidence 
in school board members, technical skills of immediate 
superior, effectiveness of school administration, ade- 
quacy of communication, personal freedom and com- 
munity relations, security of job and work relations, 
professional satisfaction, identification with the school 
and its program, adequacy of provision for pupil in- 
dividual differences, opportunity for growth and ad- 
vancement, reactions to the inventory ; Form AT; no 
manual; no data on reliability; separate answer sheets 
must be used; test materials rented for survey pur- 
poses; postage extra; [40-60] minutes; Science Re- 
search Associates. * 


[ 541] 
XA Self Appraisal Scale for Teachers. Teachers; 
1957; 1 form; no data on reliability; no norms; 50¢ 
per scale, postpaid ; [30-40] minutes ; Howard Wilson ; 
‘Administrative Research Associates. * 


[542] 
X*The Teaching Evaluation Record. Supervisory 
ratings of teachers; 1953; 1 form; no data on reliabil- 
ity; $5 per 20 records, postage extra; specimen set not 
available; Dwight E. Beecher; Educators Publish- 
ing Co. * 

[543] 
*Teacher Education Examination Program. Col- 
lege seniors preparing to teach; 1957; IBM; 1 form; 


$5 per student for any 2 tests; $6 per student for pro- 
fessional examination and any 2 field tests; postpaid ; 


Educational Testing Service. * 


a) GENERAL PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 7 scores: 
foundations of education, child development and educa- 
tional psychology, guidance and measurement, instruc- 
tional methods, English, history-literature-fine arts, 
science and mathematics; 185(245) minutes. 

b) TEACHING FIELD TESTS. II tests: Early Childhood 
Education, Elementary School Education, English 
Language and’ Literature, Social Studies, Biological 
Science, Physical Science, Mathematics, French, Span- 
ish, Industrial Arts, Physical Education; 80(95) min- 
utes per test. 


Warrer W. Cook, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. [Review of Form FTC.] 

The Teacher Education Examination Pro- 
gram (TEEP) might be described as "old 
wine in new bottles,” with the National 
Teacher Examinations (NTE) as the “old 
wine.” Like the NTE, from old forms of 
which it was constructed, the TEEP is divided 
into two main parts, the General Professional 
Examinations, corresponding to the NTE 
Common Examinations, and Teaching Field 
Tests, which, like the NTE Optional Exam- 
inations, are intended to cover the more com- 
mon elementary and secondary teaching fields. 

The TEEP was apparently introduced be- 
cause the scheduling arrangements and per stu- 
dent cost of the NTE made it impractical for 
many teacher education institutions that 
wanted to test entire groups of students. Also, 
a more detailed score breakdown on the pro- 
fessional phase of the student’s preparation 
than the NTE provides would be desirable for 
evaluation purposes. The scheduling arrange- 
ments for the TEEP were therefore made 
much more flexible than those for the NTE 
and, with the assumption of responsibility for 
administering the tests by the institution and 
the elimination of individual score reporting 
services, the per student cost was reduced by 
about 45 per cent. 

Because the TEEP tests are much the same 
as the tests in the NTE battery that has been 
reviewed in this and previous Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbooks, attention will be given in 
this review to the usefulness of the TEEP 
battery for its intended purposes. A variety 
of uses for the test scores are suggested in a 
bulletin addressed to school officials. Several of 
these uses involve the comparison of an indi- 
vidual student’s ability, either with that of fel- 
low students or with that of the norms group. 
None of the General Professional Examina- 
tions has. a reliability coefficient above .84, and 
the four tests of professional education, with 
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reliability coefficients ranging from .61 to .67, 
are clearly too unreliable for individual score 
comparisons. Despite these low reliability coef- 
ficients, the use of these scores to identify 
differential abilities of students is also sug- 
gested. With intercorrelations ranging from 
.40 to .65, in some cases almost as large as the 
average reliabilities of the two measures, the 
reliability of score differences would be quite 
low, and consequently the comparison of scores 
on the separate phases of professional educa- 
tion most questionable. The use of a combined 
score for the four professional areas has been 
recommended by the publishers in correspond- 
ence with colleges which make use of the tests, 
and although the reliability of this measure 
(:88) is better than for the separate tests, it 
is still not as high as one would expect for 
such an important measure of student achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, the use of the combined 
score was not anticipated in the preparation of 
normative data, so no percentile tables are pro- 
vided for it. Certain of the teaching field tests, 
particularly those in English language and lit- 
erature and social studies, are sufficiently re- 
liable for the individual scores to be meaning- 
ful, but for most of the tests the comparisons 
suggested could only be made with great cau- 
tion. 

The low reliability of a number of the TEEP 
tests would not, of course, prevent their use 
for the evaluation of group achievement in the 
areas measured. For this purpose the distribu- 
tions of college mean scores on the various 
tests provide useful comparative data. Unfor- 
tunately, the usefulness of these distributions, 
and indeed of all the present TEEP normative 
data, is hampered by the fact that they were 
based on the scores of students in a variety of 
types of colleges. Eastern state teachers col- 
leges comprised the largest share of the insti- 
tutions included in the norms group, but a 
scattering of liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sity groups was also included. The known dif- 
ferences in kinds of students attending such 
institutions and in the curricula offered would 
argue for the presentation of tables based on 
more homogeneous groups. 

The recommendation that passing or quali- 
fying scores be established, presumably for use 
in making administrative decisions about con- 
tinuing or graduating students in a teacher 
preparatory program, seems most dubious at 


the present state of the TEEP. While cautions 
are given about the dangers in using single 
scores in this manner, because of the errors of 
measurement in the tests, the recommendation 
that an average score be used to avoid this 
problem runs clearly into the difficulty of justi- 
fying any particular combination of scores. 
The statement that some tests can be allowed 
to contribute more than others to such an av- 
erage skirts too quickly some of the problems 
which would need to be considered in vali- 
dating the battery for measuring achievement 
in a particular teacher education program. 
Since no validity data have been presented for 
the TEEP, institutions using this battery must 
rely on their own examination of the tests, 
and on any experience that they may have had 
in the use of NTE results, in making decisions 
as to how, if at all, the scores can be validly 
used for qualifying purposes. 

In summary, the TEEP battery. was de 
signed to meet an apparent need on the part of 
teacher education institutions for a battery of 
tests which would provide more useful scores 
for evaluative purposes than the NTE does and 
which could be administered at more conven- 
ient times and at less cost than the NTE. 
While the administrative requirements appear 
to be better satisfied by the new test program, 
it is questionable whether the TEEP scores 
now available provide any more information 
than the NTE did for individual students, and 
the normative data are no better. Until the re- 
liability of the TEEP tests, especially of the 
professional education tests, is improved, the 
TEEP will be useful primarily for evaluating 
the achievements of groups of students. Un- 
fortunately for this purpose, the percentile 
tables now available only permit comparisons 
of performance with a rather poorly defined 
group of institutions, 


[544] 
XA. Test on Adult Attitudes Toward Children. 
Classes in child development, teachers, and parents; 
1957; 1 form; directions sheet ['57]; $1.50 per 25 
tests; 256 per specimen set; cash orders postpaid ; (15) 
minutes; David F. Votaw; Steck Co. * 


[545] 

X*What Would You Do? Perplexing Incidents in 
Human Relations. Teachers; 1955; Form A; norms 
and scoring key are not provided since users are ex- 
pected to adapt the test to meet local needs and values; 
PUE no da e reliability p $5.25 per 35 tests; 

¢ per test; cash orders postpaid; minutes; 
Willard S. Elsbree and Kes 3 er Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. * 
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[546] 
*The Wilson Teacher-Appraisal Scale. Rating of 
instructors by students in grades 7-9, 10-16; 1948-57; 
1 form; 2 levels; no manual; no data on reliability; no 
norms; $1.50 per 50 scales ; sample scale free; postpaid ; 
[10-15] minutes; Howard Wilson; Administrative Re- 
search Associates. * 
a) JUNIOR EDITION. Grades 7-9; 1948-57; 1 form (57, 
identical with form copyrighted in 1948). 
b) [COLLEGE EDITION.] Grades 10-16; 1957; 1 form. 


ETIQUETTE 


[547] : 
XThe New Century Social Conduct Test. Grades 
9 and over; 1930-45; 1 form (745); no manual; no 
data on reliability and: validity; no norms; $2.50 per 
50 tests, postage extra; administration time not re- 
ported; Century School Crafts. * 


[548] 
*Parsons Social Comprehension Test. Grades 9- 
12; 1953; Form A; mimeographed manual; $1.20 per 
25 tests, postage extra; 25¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
(40-50) minutes; Verlin Parsons ; Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements. * 


[549] 
*Test on Social Usage. High school and college; 
1935-57; based on the authors' book As Others Like 
You; Forms A, B (57) ; no manual; $2 per 25 tests; 
1o¢ per specimen set; postage extra; administration 
time not reported; Margaret Stephenson and Ruth 
Millett; McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. * 


HANDWRITING 


[550] 
*Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting. Grades 
2-8; 1912-40; also called Ayres Handwriting Scale: 
Gettysburg Edition; 2 scores: quality, speed; 1 form 
[’17]; no data on reliability; additional norms ['40] 
published by Public School Publishing Co.; 256. per 
scale, postage extra; 2€ per record blank ['40, pub- 
lished by Public School Publishing. Co.], postpaid; 
2(10-15). minutes ; Leonard P. Ayres; Cooperative 
"Test Division, Educational Testing Service. * 
REFERENCES 
1-9. See 4:475- 


For a review by Worth J. Osburn, see 4:475. 


[551] 
XEvaluation Scales for Guiding Growth in Hand- 
writing. Grades 1, 2, 3, 4.5, 6, 7, 8-9; 1958; no man- 
wal; 45¢ per scale; $3.25 per specimen set of all scales ; 
postpaid; Frank N. Freeman; Zaner-Bloser Co. * 


HEALTH 


[552] 
*Cornell Medical Index—Health Questionnaire. 
Ages 14 and over; 1049-56 ; medical questionnaire to 
be used by examining physician; separate forms (49) 
for men and women; revised manual (^56) ; no data on 
reliability; $2.50 per 5o questionnaires ; $1 per 50 diag- 


nostic sheets ['53] ; specimen set free; postpaid ; Span- 
ish edition available; (10-30) minutes; Keeve Brod- 
man, Albert J. Erdmann, Jr., and Harold G. Wolff ; 
Cornell University Medical College. * 


REFERENCES 


1, Horwzs, Tuomas H. Chap. 6, “Multidiscipline Studies of 
Tuberculosis," pp. 65-152. In Personality, Stress, and Tuber- 
culosis. Edited by Phineas J. Sparer. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. xviii, 629. * 

2. BARD, Morton, AND WAXENBERG, SHELDON E. “Relation- 
ship of Cornell Medical Index Responses to Postsurgical In- 
validism.” J Clin Psychol 13:151-3 Ap 's7. " (PA 32:2884) 


[553] 
XElementary Health: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. Grades 6-8; 1933-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; norms available following 
testing program; no data on reliability ; 4¢ per test; 4¢ 
per scoring key; postage extra; 30(35) minutes; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 

[554] 
Gill-Schrammel Physiology Test. High school; 
1936-37; Forms A (736), B (37); directions sheet 
[37]; $145 per 25 tests; 25€ per specimen set; post- 
paid; 40(45) minutes; Ethan M. Gill and H. E. 
Schrammel; Bureau of Educational Measuremerits. 2d 


Crarence H. Nxrsow, Professor, Office of 
Evaluation. Services, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

This test has three parts. Part 1 in each form 
is made up of 52 true-false items, Part 2 con- 
sists of 22 5-response multiple choice items, 
and Part 3 has 28 matching items, The neat 
preciseness with which the two forms have 
been constructed to parallel each other in out- 
ward form. looks impressive indeed. Closer 
scrutiny, however, reveals a number of short- 
comings in this test. 

But in fairness to the test authors as well as 
to potential users, how does one evaluate a test 
written more than 20 years ago covering a 
subject that is rapidly changing? Since physi- 
ology is closely associated with biochemistry 
and new discoveries in. biochemistry are con- 
stantly being made, a great'deal of new knowl- 
edge has been added to the field of physiology 
in recent years. An attempt at listing even a 
few of these néw developments will point up 
the dynamic character of the field. Tt will also 
indicate why a textbook or test that;is more 
than 20 years old is out of date. finie 

At the time it was written, this test! covered 
some of the major aspects-of physiology as 
then taught, and the testing techniques used 
were generally accepted as fairly adequate. 
‘Several of the then leading textbooks served 
as the basis for the test content and the test 
was further validated by being checked by sci- 
ence teachers, supervisors, and test construc- 
tion specialists. These reviewers were not suffi 
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ciently critical, however, to detect several 
poorly worded items. In Form A, Item 5, if 
"human" body is meant, it should be so stated. 
In Item 19, the word “only” tends to prejudice 
the answer. In Item 29, "lean" meat would 
have improved the item. In Item 56, “wall” is 
keyed as the correct answer, but only plant 
cells have walls. For Item 77 (as for Item 59, 
Form B) the keyed answer "thyroxin" is so 
nearly like "thyroid" in the item that the an- 
swer practically falls into place automatically. 
The same can be said regarding the keyed an- 
swers to Items 82 and 97 in Form A and 9o in 
Form B. 

In Form B, Item 2 contains two ideas. A 
good true-false item should contain but a sin- 
gle idea. Item 63 is inaccurate. There are many 
kinds of salts which do not contain sodium, If 
table salt is meant, the item should so state. 
Item 65 could have several answers among 
those listed. Fish oils are certainly a valuable 
source of vitamins. It would appear that the 
distractors for Item 73 would be practically 
nonfunctional. Item 84 is inaccurate from the 
standpoint of grammar. As stated, it would call 
for a singular answer, but the keyed answer is 
“capillaries.” 

According to better test writing practices, a 
list of possible responses in a set of matching 
type items should be homogeneous. If names 
are to be matched, the list should consist ex- 
clusively of one kind of name, e.g., names of 
people, names of processes, or names of struc- 
tures, but not all three. Moreover, there should 
be grammatical homogeneity. Nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives should not appear in the same 
list, nor should singulars and plurals be in- 
cluded together, nor proper names mixed with 
common nouns. The matching items in this 
physiology test violate the foregoing rules of 
test writing. 

According to the manual the Gill-Schram- 
mel Physiology Test “covers the basic facts 
and principles commonly included in a thor- 
ough physiology course. Its aim is to measure 
knowledge outcomes." In recent years a more 
far-reaching concept of testing has evolved. In 
the better types of measuring instruments, test- 
ing mainly for the names of structures and 
processes has become incidental to testing for 
understanding, the ability to interpret data, 
and the ability to apply what has been learned 
in the appraisal of real life situations related 
to the area of study. This does not mean that 


fundamental knowledge is no longer of any 
importance. Fundamental knowledge becomes 
more essential than ever. It forms the basis 
for ability to do critical thinking, and the ex- 
tent to which students have mastered this basic 
material will become apparent in their per- 
formance on thought questions which embody, 
in incidental fashion, these fundamentals in 
the presentation of the problem situations. 
Since the course content of physiology veri- 
tably teems with dynamic problem situations, 
there is little reason why a test in this arca 
should consist largely of items which merely 
call for names of things. If there is a sufficient 
market for a high school physiology test to 
justify revision of this one or the construction 
of a completely new one, the new version 
should be made to reflect the vital, functional, 
problem-oriented character of this subject. 


[555] 

*Health and Safety Education Test: National 
Achievement Tests. Grades 3-6; 1947-56; 5 scores: 
good habits, cause and effect, facts, application of rules, 
total; Form A ('s6, identical with test copyrighted in 
1947) ; directions sheet ('47); no data on reliability; 
$2.75 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 
40(45) minutes; Lester D. Crow and Loretta C. Ryan; 
Acorn Publishing Co. * 


CLARENCE H. Newson, Professor, Office of 
Evaluation Services, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

This test reflects careful workmanship in its 
construction. The division into four parts (1, 
Good Health and Safety Habits; 2, Cause and 
Effect in Relation to Health and Safety; 3, 
Facts About Health and Safety; and 4, Appli- 
cation of Health and Safety Rules) indicates 
that the authors were cognizant of several 
types of outcomes of health and safety educa- 
tion and that they made a deliberate attempt 
to measure each type of outcome. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to find in the test a section that 
embodies application. This section could hàve 
been enhanced, however, by increasing its 
length. The ro application situations presented 
are excellent, but had the authors included 25 
such situations the test might have been even 
better. 

Easy-to-read type and adequate spacing of 
the items contribute to good format in this test. 
Norms are supplied for each grade level. The 
scoring procedure appears to be a little cumber- 
some. It is regrettable that no data on reliabil- 
ity or validity accompany this test; these data 
should be made available. 
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One distinctive and noteworthy feature of 
this test is the personalized manner in which 
many of the items are written. The pupil is 
made to feel that he or she is being addressed 
individually in items such as the following 
from Part 1: 


4. When dirt or a cinder gets into your eye 

A rub your eye to push it out 

B let the tears wash it out 

C have it removed by a person who knows how 
7. If you must cross a busy street while roller skat- 

ing 

A remove skates before crossing 

B skate across quickly 

C skate across slowly 


This personalized feature gets away from the 
stilted artificiality which tends to make some 
school work distasteful or uninteresting to chil- 
dren, The application items in Part 4 are also 
thoughtfully designed to appeal to children by 
posing lifelike situations using names of boys 
and girls. For example: 

Problem 7. Jane fainted in the school yard. 

Alice wanted to carry Jane into the building. 

Rose ran to get Jane a drink, Elsie laid Jane 

flat on her back. The best first aid given Jane 

was by 

A Alice B Rose C Elsie 

Test items of this sort enable pupils taking the 
test to demonstrate understanding by applying 
what they have learned to new nontextbook sit- 
uations. Moreover, test taking can become a 
pleasant experience rather than an onerous one 
when interesting situations are presented in the 
test exercises. 

Despite a few minor shortcomings that have 
been pointed out, the Health and Safety Edu- 
cation Test reflects skillful and imaginative 
craftsmanship and is on the whole an excellent 
test. 


[ 556] 
*Health Education and Hygiene: Every Pupil 
Test. Grades 7-9; 1935-58; new form usually issued 
each December and April; norms available following 
testing program; no data on reliability ; 3¢ per test; 1¢ 
per scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) min- 
utes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


ESS] 

*Health Education Test: Knowledge and Appli- 
cation: Acorn National Achievement Tests, Re- 
vised Edition. Grades 7-13; 1946-56; 3 scores: 
knowledge, application, total; Form A (56, identical 
with test copyrighted in 1946 except for minor 
changes); directions sheet (56, identical with sheet 
copyrighted in 1946) ; $3 per 25 tests; 25é per manual 
(47); 50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 40(45) 
minutes; John H. Shaw and Maurice E. Troyer; 
Acorn Publishing Co. * 


REFERENCE 

1. Suaw, Jous H., AND Troyer, Maurice E. “The Develop- 
ment of a New Test in Health Education.” J Sch Health 17: 
216-9 O '47. * 

For reviews by H. H. Remmers and Mabel 
E. Rugen, see 3:421. 

[558] 

XHealth Knowledge Test for College Freshmen: 
National Achievement Tests. Grade 13; 1956; I 
form; $4 per 25 tests; 25¢ per manual; 50¢ per speci- 


men set; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; A. Frank 
Bridges; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


REFERENCES 

1, Krnanner, H, F. "Health Knowledge of High School and 
College Students." Res Q 8:2-32 O '37. " 

2. Brinces, Frank. “Health Knowledge Test for College 
Freshmen.” J Sch Health 24:218-21 O '54. * 

4. Bovpsrow, DoNALD N.; SELLS, JAMES A.; AND WHELAN, 
Ronert F. "A Comparison of Scores on a Health Knowledge 
Test of College Veterans and Non-Veterans.” J Sch Health 26: 


220-2 S '56. 


James E. Bryan, Foreign Quarantine Divi- 
sion, United States Public Health Service, New 
York, New York. 

The manual for this test lists nine purposes, 
among which is this one: “To assist in apprais- 
ing the teacher, the methods used, the curricu- 
lum, and the teaching material.” This purpose 
alone is a big order—one that few, if any, of 
the tests so far constructed in this area can 
claim to fulfill, The test under review certainly 
cannot. 

The manual reports that the 13 areas cov- 
ered by the roo items, and the percentage of 
items devoted to each of the areas, were deter- 
mined by a jury of college health educators. 
The emphasis ranges from a high of 16 items 
on nutrition to a low of a single item on cur- 
rent health. The latter would seem most inade- 
quate. As the title implies, the test is concerned 
only with knowledge of health facts; there is 
no attempt to test understandings. 

The test is scored by reference to a code 
word, any response preceded by any letter in 
that word being correct. Since anyone who 
knows the word can score the test, the need 
for a scoring key is eliminated. Unfortunately, 
it may be just as convenient for the testee to 
decipher the code word as it is for the teacher 
to use it. The arrangement of items in order of 
difficulty should make it rather easy for an 
alert student to “crack” the code. 

The norms presented in the manual are based 
on the scores of “3,062 college freshmen in 25 
colleges and universities in 17 different states.” 
The normative group is not further described. 
The table gives percentile ranks and T score 
values for raw scores, at intervals of 5, with 
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ranks of o and 100 for raw scores of 20 and 
8o, respectively. There are no directions for 
finding values for scores not shown in the 
table. 

"There is a rating scale in the manual for use 
in translating the student's score into an over- 
all evaluation of his health education back- 
ground. The scale bands range from a score 
of 73 or better, interpreted as indicating ex- 
cellent background in health education, to a 
score of 28 or below, indicating poor back- 
ground. No explanation is given as to how the 
values were determined. 

The directions printed on the test booklet in- 
clude this sentence: “There are four possible 
answers for each of the following test items." 
The use of the term “possible answers” is un- 
fortunate, for there are several items that give 
at least two correct responses. Some of them, 
like Item 28, are obvious: ""Today, man can 
expect to livez..x. To 65 years, n. To 70 
years." Anyone who lives to 70 years [keyed 
as correct] must have lived to 65 years. Others 
have multiple correct responses that are not so 
easily detected. For example, Item 48 reads: 
"Foods containing iron should be included in 
the diet for: a. The formation of hemoglobin 
[keyed as correct]....f. The repair of body tis- 
sue." Item 87 reads: “The immunization 
against rabies for human beings is: a. The 
Pasteur treatment [keyed as correct]....k. The 
vaccination.” , These items may well be con- 
fusing to the student who knows that blood is 
a tissue and that the formation of hemoglobin 
is, therefore, a repair of a body tissue; or that 
the Pasteur treatment is a series of vaccina- 
tions. And it can be strongly argued that at 
least one item (31) has fotir correct responses. 
This item reads: “It would be vastly to the ad- 
vantage of the next generation if those about 
to marry were to have: h. An examination for 
venereal disease, x. An examination by a psy- 
chiatrist, u. A complete general examination 
[keyed as correct], z. An examination for tu- 
berculosis.” Surely the correct answer in- 
cludes all of the others. 

Some items have no completely correct re- 
sponse, ie., Item 69: "The colon is the name 
used to denote :....n. The large intestine [keyed 
as correct], p. The cecum." The colon is one 
of the three parts of the large intestine, as is 
also the cecum. And several items have re- 
sponses that immediately permit the testee to 
eliminate certain of them, thus decreasing the 


number of effective foils. For example, in Item 
57, “Syphilis is one of the diseases: h, We 
cannot completely control, e. We could com- 
pletely control.;..” Any student can see that 
one of the responses quoted has to be correct, 
He can ignore the other two. 

The cases cited by no means include all of 
the items that are subject to adverse criticism. 
The test could be improved. if. the stems were 
rewritten so as to pose the questions more di- 
rectly, and the responses rewritten so that they 
are parallel and mutually exclusive, and do not 
overlap either with other responses within the 
item or with responses in other items. 

In spite of the criticisms made, the content 
coverage is, on the whole, good. The mediocrity 
of the instrument is largely due to the method 
of handling materials in both the test and the 
manual, and to the failure to include certain 
strategic information in the manual. There is 
no reason why these shortcomings cannot be 
remedied, Until such time as this is done, the 
reviewer is of the opinion that the test will not 
particularly impress college health instructors. 


[559] 
*Health Practice Inventory. Grades 12-16 and 
adults; 1943-52; 14 scores: personal health, nutrition, 
dental health, physical activity, rest-sleep-relaxation, 
communicable disease, chronic disease, stimulants and 
depressants, mental health, family health, consumer 
health, community health, safety education, total; 1 
form ('52); manual ('52); no data on reliability of 
subtests; norms for grades 11-14 only; no norms for 
safety education score; 1-99 tests, 15¢ each; cash or- 
ders postpaid; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid; (30-40) 
minutes; Edward B. Johns and Warren L. Juhnke ; 
Stanford University Press. * 
REFERENCES 

1-2. See 3:423. 

3. Mastery, i W. An Analysis of Certain Factors Related 
to the Health Knowledge and Health Habits of College Fresh- 


men Women. Doctor's thesis, Pennsylvania State College (State 
College, Pa.), 


4. JUHNKE, MEN L. A Revision on Further Validation 
of the Johns Health Practice Inventory. Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles, Calif.), 1951. 
James E. Bryan, Foreign Quarantine Divi- 
sion, United States Public Health Service; New 
York, New York. 

Both the Health Practice Inventory and the 
accompanying manual have been revised and 
considerably enlarged since they were-reviewed 
in The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. 

The new manual reports respectable reliabil- 
ity coefficients of .87, .88, and .86, based on 
data on the original inventory, and .84, .73, and 
.87, based on data on the revised inventory. 
There is no information regarding the method 
of arriving at these figures. The description of 
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the validation is essentially the same as in the 
earlier manual. The: principal change in the 
manual is the inclusion of norms tables—one 
table for the inventory as a whole, and separate 
tables for each of the areas covered except 
safety education. The norms are based on 
“scores obtained from a sampling of high 
schools, a college, and one university.” Nothing 
is said about size or geographic distribution of 
the normative sample. 

The revised inventory contains 100 items as 
compared to 36 in the earlier edition. The items 
cover 13 areas: personal health ; nutrition ; den- 
tal -health; physical activity and recreation ; 
rest, sleep, and relaxation; prevention and con- 
trol of communicable disease; prevention and 
control of chronic disease; stimulants and de- 
pressants; mental health; family health; con- 
sumer health; community health; and safety 
education. Coverage is quite comprehensive, 
even if an occasional item appears in the wrong 
area. 

The body of the inventory is arranged ac- 
cording to areas, and area and total scores are 
obtained. Provision is made in the booklet for 
recording the scores and for charting a profile 
of the individual’s health practices. Each of the 
questions has five responses: never, rarely, 
sometimes, usually, and always, numbered 1 to 
5 if the best practice is indicated by “always,” 
and 5 to 1 if the best practice is indicated by 
“never.” The number of the response is its 
numerical value for scoring purposes. If re- 
sponses are recorded directly on the inventory, 
the scoring is simple addition. If separate an- 
swer sheets are used, five scoring keys are nec- 
essary, making the scoring cumbersome whether 
done by hand or by machine. 

There are certain specific criticisms concern- 
ing the handling of parts of the inventory. For 
example, can Item 31, “Do you awake in the 
morning. feeling refreshed after your usual 
night's sleep?" be considered an inquiry into a 
health practice or a state of mind? And Item 
47, “Do you take a laxative (or enema) if you 
have abdominal pain?” seems more closely re- 
lated to the correct handling of an acute ab- 
dominal condition than to the prevention or 
control of chronic disease. In the section on 
stimulants and depressants, the lumping to- 
gether of headache preventives (or remedies) 
and sleep-preventive patent medicines (pre- 
sumably benzedrine or drugs of similar quali- 
ties) is unfortunate. In view of recent trends 


toward increased use of such items as narcotics, 
tranquilizers, and marihuana, questions on their 
use might well be included here. Although it 
can be argued that annual medical and dental 
examinations, tuberculin tests or x-ray exami- 
nations, and urine examinations are related. to 
consumer health since the patient buys these 
services from his physician, dentist, or labora- 
tory, they would seem to this reviewer to fall 
more logically in the areas of personal health 
and dental health. 

Despite these small criticisms, the reviewer 
is of the opinion that the authors have done 
much to eliminate the defects of the earlier 
inventory. The increased number of items per- 
mits both wider coverage and the use of ques- 
tions that suggest remedial action, making this 
a much more useful instrument. 


For a review by Thomas Kirk Cureton of 
the original edition, see 3:423. 


[ 560] 

*Health Test; National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 3-8; 1937-57; 5 scores: recognizing best 
habits, health comparisons, causes and effects, health 
facts, total; Forms A (’49, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1938 except for Item 1, Part 3). B. 57, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1938 except for Item 
20, Part 1) ; no data on reliability; no norms for part 
scores; directions sheet for Form A (’49, identical with 
sheet copyrighted in 1938), directions sheet for Form 
B (738); $2.50 per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; 
postage extra; (40) minutes; Robert K. Speer and 
Samuel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Benno G. Fricke, Assistant Chief, Evaluation 
and Examinations Division, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prospective users of this test are supplied 
no information on the validity, reliability, or 
comparability of the two forms. Furthermore, 
they are not provided information on the com- 
position of the norm groups, or the method 
used to select them, Nor are they furnished any 
data on the construction of the test. It is safe 
to say that authors Speer and Smith have failed 
to supply most of the crucial bits of informa- 
tion a test user (and test reviewer!) needs in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory judgment of 
the test’s utility, or, perhaps more accurately, a 
judgment favorable to the test. Obviously the 
critical comments made by Jacob S. Orleans 
in The Fourth Yearbook have not been acted 
upon. 

Since norms for the four part scores are not 
given, it is impossible for the test user to draw 
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valid inferences about the differential perform- 
ance of each pupil. And since the correlations 
among the parts also are not given, it is impos- 
sible to know how independent they are. An in- 
spection of the items leads the reviewer to 
doubt that relatively independent scores are 
obtained. In general, test producers should 
make provision for no more than a single total 
score for an area unless they can demonstrate 
that an adequate description of test takers re- 
quires more than one score. It should not be 
necessary for test users to discover whether or 
which part scores are worth having. 

The division of the items into the four parts 
might be questioned on nonstatistical grounds 
as well. For example, in Form A, Item 1 in 
Part 4, Health Facts, reads: 

It is proper to 
d. spit on the sidewalk 
h. stick gum on a chair 


a. wet the end of a pencil with one’s tongue 
i refuse to use someone else's handkerchief 


While refusing to use someone else's handker- 
chief is a desirable practice children should 
develop, the item does not appear to tap a fact 
so much as a habit, which would be more ap- 
propriately tested under Part r, Recognizing 
Best Habits. 

Perhaps even more serious, the 80-item test 
purports to be useful for pupils in grades 3 to 
8. It is highly unlikely that most of the items 
would be appropriate for most of the pupils 
for whom the test is intended. While it is pos- 
sible that some kind of analysis was done to 
determine item difficulty, the arrangement of 
items does not seem to follow the popular “least 
to most difficult item" order. 

Probably most pupils, particularly those in 
the lower grades, are confused by the designa- 
tions preceding the response alternatives. They 
are not consistently a, b, c, d, or 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or anything else. For example, for Item 3 in 
Part 1 the alternatives are designated as n, o, 
p; but for Item 1 in Part 4 the alternatives are 
d, h, a, i. The jumble of letters provides the 
basis for a scoring scheme: the correct answer 
to Item r in Part 4 is i, and to Item 3 in Part r, 
n. While this scheme may facilitate matters for 
the test scorer, it probably complicates the situ- 
ation for young and dull pupils at least. Gim- 
micks such as this one may serve to contami- 
nate scores unnecessarily with a general test 
ability or general intelligence, and conceal what 
is desired, namely a measure of health achieve- 


ment. Before leaving the topic of response al- 
ternatives, it is worth noting that most items 
have one or two alternatives that are so obvi- 
ously wrong that few if any pupils would bite 
on them. Insufficient attention seems to have 
been given to plausibility of decoys. 

In light of the above, a close look at the 
norms, especially those for grades 3 and 4, dis- 
closes some interesting material. The median 
performance of pupils at grade 3-0 is 25 on 
Form A and 22 on Form B. The chance ay- 
erage for Form A is 21; for Form B, 20. The 
reviewer by tossing a die and marking response 
alternatives at random (i.e., the questions and 
answers were not read) obtained raw score 
totals higher than the grade 3-0 medians on 
both forms in the first "taking" of the test! 
Such high performance by chance alone is cer- 
tainly undesirable. Obviously many pupils ob- 
tain scores which are in the "chance average" 
range. It seems important to stress that a pupil 
with very little health knowledge, but with 
some general ability (to eliminate one or two 
obviously incorrect alternatives) and with some 
good luck, could obtain substantially higher 
than the norm at most grade levels ; but a pupil 
with limited general ability or reading ability, 
or with some bad luck, might obtain a score 
below the norm even though his true health 
achievement would be average for his grade. 

If there is a need for expertly constructed 
standardized achievement test materials in areas 
such as health, and it appears that there is, de- 
spite the fact that not all schools in the nation 
have the same objectives and offering, it would 
seem that test item files or folios similar to that 
prepared by Dressel and Nelson * in the science 
area, instead of tests, should be prepared and 
sold to school systems. From this file teachers 
might select and duplicate those items that are 
relevant and appropriate for their course and 
grade level. Highly standardized, nationally 
available achievement tests are probably of 
greatest value when there is a highly stand- 
ardized curriculum throughout the mation; 
when school programs differ, these differences 
should be reflected in the tests given to pupils. 
But the tailor-made tests might still retain some 
of the "national-standardization" features if 
test item producers would supply item difficulty 
levels. An oversimplified example may have 


1 DresseL, PauL L., AND Netson, CLanENcE H., EDITORS. 
Questions and Problems in Science: Test Item Folio No. 1. 
Princeton, N.J.: Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service; 1956. Pp. xvi, 805. 
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value: if a teacher selected 40 “Desirable 
Health Practices” test items each having a dif- 
ficulty level of 75 per cent, the teacher would 
expect the average test score for her class to be 
30 if her class is at the norm; an average raw 
score of less than 30 would indicate that her 
class was below average. Test producers, with 
the stimulation and cooperation of test users, 
might well consider using some of the tech- 
niques employed successfully by builders of 
prefabricated houses and unfinished furniture. 
The difficult and technical aspects should be 
in the hands of competent test authors and pub- 
lishers, but the final assembly and finishing 
touches should be made by teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are familiar with the local 
situation. 

One final matter deserving of critical com- 
ment lies in the note on the back side of the 
sheet, “Teachers Directions, Class Record, An- 
swer Form and Norms," designed to accom- 
pany Form A. It is addressed to school ad- 
ministrators and teachers and says: "You can 
assist the health movement by mailing a copy 
of this Class Record Form to Professor Rob- 
ert K. Speer, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square East, New York, N.Y. Descrip- 
tions of effective teaching devices you have 
used will also be useful to the research staff." 
'There are a number of other things worth do- 
ing that would benefit the health movement and 
educational and psychological measurement 
much more, and these include not using this 
health test unless it is improved and pertinent 
research conducted and reported. 


For a review by Jacob S. Orleans, see 4:485. 


[ 561] 
X*High School Health: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. High school; 1938(?)-58; new form usually 
issued each April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 4€ per 
scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. * 2 


[562] 
*Kilander Health Knowledge Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. High school; 1936-51; 
IBM; Forms AM, BM (51) ; manual (51) ; sepa- 
rate answer sheets must be used; $3.60 per 35 tests; 
$1.40 per 35 IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 35¢ 
per specimen set, postpaid ; 40(50) minutes; H. F. 
Kilander; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCES 
1. KILANDER, H. T “Health eS of High School and 
College Studente W. WA Study of the Health Knowledge of 
College Students in Louisiana. Master's thesis, Louisiana State 
University (University Station, Baton Rouge, La.), 1946. 


3. Mastery, Jous W, An Analysis of Certain Factors Related 
to the Health Knowledge and Health Habits of College Fresh- 
men Women. Doctor's thesis, Pennsylvania State College (State 
College, Pa.), 1950. 


See 40:1503 (2 excerpts). 


[563] 
*Physical Education: National Teacher Exami- 
nations. College seniors and teachers; 1954-58; for 
more complete information, see 538; IBM; 80(90) 
minutes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Wal- 
ter W. Cook, and Lawrence G.. Derthick of 
the entire series, see 538; for a review by 
Harry N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 
4:802. 


[564] 
*Physical Education: Teacher Education Exam- 
ination Program. College seniors preparing to teach 
secondary school; 1957; for more.complete informa- 
tion, see 543; IBM; 80(95) minutes; Educational 
Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, sce 543. 


[565] 

*Physical Education Tests. College women; 1955; 
1 form ['55] mimeographed; 7 tests: badminton, bas- 
ketball, bowling, field hockey, softball, tennis, volley 
ball; no manual; no data on reliability; norms ['55] ; 
$10 per set of 7 tests, postpaid; fee includes permis- 
sion to reproduce the test materials; specimen set not 
available; [40] minutes; Gail M. Hennis; the Author, 
Department of Physical Education, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. * 

: REFERENCE 

1. Hennis, Gail M. “Construction of Knowledge Tests in 
Selected Physical Education Activities for College Women.” 
Res Q 27:301-9 O '56. * 

[ 566 ] 
*Sex Knowledge Inventory, Experimental Edi- 
tion. Sex education classes in high school and col- 
lege and adults; 1950-56; 1 form; 2 tests (labeled 
Forms X and Y); cash orders postpaid; Gelolo Mc- 
Hugh; Family Life Publications, Inc. * 
@) SEX KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY: FOR MARRIAGE COUN- 
SELING. 1950-52; Form X (’50) ; manual. ('50) ; tenta- 
tive norms (’52) ; separate answer pads must be used ; 
1-10 tests, 85¢ each; $1 per ro answer pads; $2.75 
per specimen set (must be purchased*to’ obtain man- 
ual); [45] minutes. 
b) SEX KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY: VOCABULARY AND 
ANATOMY, SECOND REVISION. 1950-56; Form Y ('55); 
directions sheet [’55] ; tentative norms ['56] ; no norms 
for part scores; $2.25 per 25 tests; $1.20 per specimen 
set including 10 tests. 
REFERENCE 


1, Parmer, Cuartés H. The Relation Between Scores on the 
McHugh Inventory and SEI of Marital Satisfaction. 
Doctor's thesis, Pennsylvania State College (State College, Pa.), 
1953. 


For a review by Albert Ellis, see 4:488 (1 
excerpt). 
[567] 


*[Winsberg Tests: Examinations for Physical 
Education Major Students.] College; 1952; IBM; 
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1 form ['52]; mimeographed; 15 tests: badminton, 
basketball, body mechanics, bowling, canoeing, folk 
dancing, golf, hockey, rhythms, soccer, softball, stunts 
and tumbling, swimming, tennis, volleyball; no man- 
ual; no data on reliability and yalidity; no norms; 
20¢ per test; $1.25 per set of 15 tests; postpaid; 30- 
[35] minutes; Shirley Winsberg ; Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, State University of lowa, 
Towa City, Iowa. * 


HOME ECONOMICS 


[568] 
*Clothing: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
school; 1927-58; new form usually issued each April; 
norms available following testing program; no data 
on reliability; 4€ per test; 4¢ per scoring key; post- 
age extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of Educational 
Measurements. * 


[569] 
*Foods: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
school ; 1927-58; new form usually issued each April; 
norms available following testing program; no data 
on reliability; 4¢ per test; 4¢ per scoring key; post- 
age extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of Educational 
Measurements. * 


[570] 
*Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory. 
Collegé women majoring in home economics; 1955; 
14 scores: clothing merchandising, designing, county 
extension work, food product promotion, food service 
directing, social welfare and public health work, home 
service, hospital dietetics, interior decorating, journal- 
ism or radio, restaurant or tearoom managing, sec- 
ondary school teaching, textile testing, work with 
young children; IBM; 1 form; 2 editions; separate 
answer pads or answer sheets must be used; 726 per 
test; $1 per 20 profiles; 65€ per manual; postage ex- 
tra; $1.95 per specimen set, cash orders postpaid; (60) 
minutes; Hildegarde Johnson; Iowa State College 
Press, * 
@) FORM H FOR HAND SCORING. 28¢ per set of answer 
pads. 
b) FORM MS FOR MACHINE SCORING. 65¢ per 20 IBM 
answer sheets; $18 per set of scoring stencils. 


REFERENCES 

1. JouNnson, HirpecAmpe. Techniques for Determining the 
Professional Interests of Home Economists. Doctor’s thesis, 
Towa State College (Ames, Iowa), 1950. 

. 2. Jonson, HirpEcARDE. "Development of a Home Econom- 
nies qeu J Appl Psychol 36:338-41 O 's2. * 

27:4735 

3: BEAVERS, IRENE. Vocational Interests of Certain Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Personnel. Master's thesis, Iowa State College 
(Ames, Iowa), 1953. 

4. Cozan, MarTHA S. Validity of Scoring Keys for Johnson 
Home Economics Interest Inventory. Master’s thesis, lowa State 
College (Ames, Iowa), 1955. 

_ 5. Fire, Patricia B. Chister Analysis of Fourteen Occupa- 
tional Keys of the Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory. 
Master's thesis, Iowa State College (Ames, Iowa), 1955; 

. 6. ScHoLL, PuyLLIs C. Stability of Johnson Home Econom- 
ics Interest Inventory Scores From Freshman to Senior Year. 
Master’s thesis, Iowa State College (Ames, Iowa), 1955- 


Joun D. Brack, President, Consulting Psy- 
chologists Press, Inc., Palo Alto, California; 
and Director, Counseling and Testing Services, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
Differential measurement of the vocational 
interests of women has not achieved the im- 


pressive refinement which Strong and others 
have brought to the measurement of men’s in- 
terests. Some students of the problem have 
begun to doubt that equal success is possible 
with females. It is encouraging, therefore, to 
observe the excellent results of Hildegarde 
Johnson in the differential measurement of the 
interests of diverse workers in the field of 
home economics. 

The Johnson Home Economics Interest In- 
ventory is designed to help women who have 
already selected home economics as their field 
to refine their choice within that area ; it is not 
suited for general use with all women, The test 
consists of 300 items covering activities and 
characteristics pertinent to jobs in home eco- 
nomics to which subjects respond with five de- 
grees of feeling from "like very much" to 
"greatly dislike," or by rank ordering. It pro- 
vides 14 empirically derived scales, each of 
which attempts to differentiate the interests of 
a particular group of home economists from 
all other home economists, 

"The research on which the inventory is based 
shows care and sophistication. A pool of 448 
items was administered to women employed in 
different activities and settings in the home 
economics field, Most of the 14 criterion groups 
numbered about 100, though a few were quite 
small, e.g., n's of 54, 59, and 69. The manual 
describes each group in detail. Item weights 
were derived and the 300 items which differ- 
entiated best among the criterion groups were 
retained. The author found surprisingly little 
overlap between scores of the criterion groups 
on their scales with scores obtained by a “home- 
economists-in-general” group. Only one scale 
has been cross validated, but it held up very 
well. Split-half reliabilities range from .79 to 
.93 for all scales but one. 

A rather complicated profile sheet gives 
norms for each scale based largely on the cri- 
terion group for that scale. In some cases these 
n’s are less than 5o. The reverse side of the 
sheet gives norms based on 460 Iowa State 
College freshmen majoring in home economics. 
The manual for the test is complete and de- 
tailed but a trifle prolix and difficult to read. 

Unfortunately, most psychometrists will not 
be enthusiastic about this inventory. While the 
directions are easy to follow, the handscoring 
edition is a pin punching operation with answer 
pads eight pages thick printed on heavy stock. 
Scoring is a demanding chore: each test re- 
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quires two answer pads, each of which consists 
of two separate parts which must be unstapled 
for response counting. Each scale requires two 
counting operations; first, one counts punches 
falling in the circles and subtracts these from 
150; then one counts punches falling in the 
squares and adds these to the remainder. This 
entire operation is then repeated for the other 
answer pad and the results of the two pads 
are totaled for each of the 14 scales. The entire 
operation takes an experienced scorer at least 
30 minutes, and the excessive numbers of addi- 
tions and subtractions invite significant errors. 
Machine scoring is equally formidable, requir- 
ing 56 stencils. 

The magnitude of some of the scale inter- 
correlations raises the question of whether an 
equally useful but less cumbersome inventory 
might result if some scales were combined. For 
example, interior decorating and design corre- 
late .85 with each other, and .86 and .87, re- 
spectively, with clothing merchandising. These 
three scales correlate with hospital. dietetics 
—.81, —.94, and —.76, respectively. In all, 10 
intercorrelations have absolute values greater 
than .8o, and 26 exceed .63. 

Obviously the inventory should have a great 
deal of further work done on it, particularly in 
cross validating the scales, obtaining more ade- 
quate norms, and, hopefully, improving and 
simplifying the responding and scoring meth- 
ods, The work so far accomplished certainly 
justifies additional research and: may stimulate 
needed improvement in other tests for less spe- 
cialized measures of the vocational interests of 
women. 


Leona E. Tyzer, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

As a general rule, interest tests have been 
most useful when they, encourage testees and 
those who counsel them to, chart broad general 
directions rather than to decide on specific oc- 
cupations. As Strong puts it, "My test will tell 
a young person whether he ought to head 
toward Seattle or toward Los Angeles. Tt will 
not tell him for sure whether he belongs in 
Hollywood, Pasadena, or Long Beach." 

The Johnson Home Economics Interest In- 
ventory departs from this precedent. Its aim 
is to help girls who have already chosen home 
economics a$ a major to make definite career 
choices within this broad area, It would be pos- 
sible to muster cogent arguments for such an 


interest blank in this particular field because 
such a large proportion of girls in high school 
and college share a general feminine interest 
pattern that fits in well with a home economics 
major. A test that would help.such people 
make a more specific choice would be very use- 
ful. How well does the Johnson blank serve 
this purpose? 

Each of the 14 scores (see above) is made 
up of items that differentiate between women 
in the given occupation and those in the other 
occupations. The items themselves seem to 
have been chosen with unusual care after a 
careful analysis of work done by home econo- 
mists in various situations. The reliability of 
each scale compares favorably with that of 
other interest tests. The format, scoring ar- 
rangements, and interpretive information are 
excellent, One particularly good feature is the 
inclusion on the interest chart of shaded areas 
that lead to an immediate indication of whether 
the testee scores higher in any particular occu- 
pation than do other home economists not in 
this specialty. 

With all these good points, however, there 
are some inadequacies serious enough that the 
test must still be considered a research instru- 
ment rather than a practical tool. A score on 
any interest scale of this type represents a com- 
parison between an individual and an occupa- 
tional group. The groups on which these par- 
ticular scales are based are small (100 or fewer 
in all but one case) and it is doubtful how rep- 
resentative they are of their respective profes- 
sions. Apparently, only.1,262 out of approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons who were asked to par- 
ticipate returned their blanks. Furthermore, the 
norm groups are made up of the same persons 
whose responses determined the scoring keys. 
Only one of the scales (county extension 
agents) has been cross validated. The fact that 
in this instance the results for the cross validat- 
ing group were very similar to those for the 
norm group does constitute some evidence that 
the scale is indeed valid. But this needs to be 
demonstrated rather than assumed for the other 
scales. : : 

Used cautiously and in accordance with the 
admonitions the author gives in the manual, 
the test may serve to suggest careers for a girl 
to consider. The danger is that persons not 
fully aware of the limitations outlined will 
place more confidence in the inventory than 
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they should when important life decisions are 
being made. 

In brief, this is a soundly conceived, well 
designed, clearly explained interest test that 
needs to have more research done on it before 
it can be considered acceptable for general use. 


[571] 

*Minnesota Check List for Food Preparation 
and Serving, Third Edition. Grades 7-16 and 
adults; 1938-51; 1 form (’51); mimeographed man- 
ual ('45) ; no data on reliability; no norms; $1.75 per 
100 scales; 25¢ per specimen set; postage extra; ad- 
ministration time not reported; Clara Brown Arny; 
University of Minnesota Press. * 


See 40:1509 (1 excerpt). 


[572] 
*Scales for Appraising High School Homemak- 
ing Programs. Pupils, teachers, community mem- 
bers, and administrators; 1953; 1 form; 3 scales; 
mimeographed manual; $2.50 per set of manual and 
10 copies of each scale; 75¢ per specimen set; postage 
extra; administration time not reported; Clara Brown 
Arny and Sara Blackwell; University of Minnesota 
Press. * 
@) SCALE I, THE CURRICULUM. 
b) SCALE 2, REFERENCE AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS, 
C) SCALE 3, SPACE AND EQUIPMENT, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


[573] 
*Garage Mechanic Test. Automobile mechanics; 
1956; Form A; manual ['56]; no data on reliability ; 
$1.50 per 25 tests; 30€ per specimen. set; postage 
extra; administration time not reported; P. L. Mel- 
lenbruch; Educational Test Bureau. * 


[574] 
X*Industrial Arts Education: National Teacher 
Examinations. College seniors and teachers; 1947- 
58; for more complete information, see 538; IBM; 
8o(oo) minutes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Wal- 
ter W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 
entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[575] 
*Industrial Arts: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued each 
April; norms available following testing program; 
no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 4¢ per scoring key; 
postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements. * 


[576] 
X*Industrial Arts: Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program. College seniors preparing to teach 
secondary school; 1957; for more complete informa- 
tion, see 543; IBM; 80(95) minutes; Educational 
Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, see 543. 


LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 


[577] 

*Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Grades 9-13; 
1953-55; IBM; Forms AM ['53], BM ('55) ; expect 
ancy chart ['54] ; $1.80 per 35 IBM test-answer sheets; 
20¢ per set of scoring keys; 30€ per manual ('55); 
postage extra; 50€ per specimen set, postpaid; (45-50) 
minutes; James I. Brown and G. Robert Carlsen; 
World Book Co. * 
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E. F. Lixpoursr, Director of Iowa Testing 
Programs, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

With the Brown-Carlsen Listening Compre- 
hension Test, as with the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress: Listening, the local ex- 
aminer reads the stimulus materials to the ex- 
aminees, and the examinee marks the responses 
on a separate answer sheet (in the B-C test, 
the responses are printed on the answer sheet 
itself, rather than in a separate booklet). Ac- 
cordingly, the B-C test shares with STEP 
Listening all of the serious limitations of this 
mode of presentation of the stimulus materials 
(see 578 for reviewer’s review of STEP Lis- 
tening). Aside from its more limited grade 
range (9-13), the B-C test differs from STEP 
Listening primarily in that its contents look 
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somewhat less like those of a silent reading 
comprehension test, or appear to be more di- 
rectly and exclusively concerned with those 
aspeets of listening comprehension which dis- 
tinguish it from silent reading comprehension. 
However, no satisfactory evidence of validity 
of the test, either in the form of a carefully 
developed rationale or of experimental data 
proving that the test measures anything not 
measured by a silent reading test, is found in 
the single manual provided. Furthermore, the 
section of the manual on "Interpretation of 
Results" consists only of a brief discussion of 
wholly general characteristics of percentile 
ranks and of standard scores, and the section 
on "Using the Test Results" contains no sug- 
gestions that could not apply as well to an 
achievement test in any other area—that is, no 
suggestions specific to the problem of how to 
use the results from this particular test in im- 
proving listening comprehension (as con- 
trasted to silent reading comprehension). 
Form AM of the test was constructed in the 
usual manner on the basis of a preliminary 
tryout and item analysis followed by an inde- 
pendent standardization program. No informa- 
tion is given in the manual on the numbers of 
items tried out or retained. The “equivalent” 
Form BM was produced by the dubious proce- 
dure of (a) administering an apparently un- 
tried test of 96 items to a random half of a 
sample, the other half of which took Form AM, 
(b) discarding 20 items from the experimental 
test on the basis of item data from this sample 
so as to match the remaining 76 items as closely 
as possible with the 76 items in Form AM with 
respect to difficulty and validity, (c) rescoring 
the retained items for the same sample, and 
using the data from this sample to establish 
equivalence tables for Form AM and the test 
(Form BM) consisting of the retained items. 
The norming procedures for the B-C test are 
no more satisfactory than for STEP Listening. 
The sample for establishing the norms for 
grades 9-12 involved a total of only 25 schools, 
representing only 16 states—no claim of nation- 
wide representative sampling being made. The 
college norms are based on a sample of 300 
freshmen, no indication being given of the 
number and nature of the colleges involved. 
Under these circumstances, one can have little 
confidence in the rule of thumb suggested in 
the manual that a difference of ro standard 
score points in the score on this and other inde- 


pendently standardized tests is "sufficiently 
large to warrant careful consideration," since 
differences of this magnitude might be attribu- 
table to differences in the norms alone. 


Irvine Lorce, Professor of Education, and 
Executive Officer, Institute of Psychological 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 

The Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehen- 
sion Test is.the first, or very nearly the first, 
of the tests to evaluate the comprehension of 
the spoken word. The test contains 76 items 
grouped into five parts: Immediate Recall (17 
items), Following Directions (20 items), Rec- 
ognizing Transitions (8 items), Recognizing 
Word Meanings (10 items), and Lecture Com- 
prehension (21 items). Of these five parts, the 
sections on transitions and lecture compre- 
hension get closest to the evaluation of listen- 
ing comprehension; the sections on immediate 
recall, following directions, and word mean- 
ings are more like the subtests of well known 
intelligence tests. Further, the subtests on im- 
mediate recall and following directions tend to 
overemphasize memory for numbers and the 
numerical ordering of things, and mental arith- 
metic of a trivial sort. Of the first 37 items, at 
least 29 are based on numbers. 

The genuine invention in the test is the rec- 
ognition of transitions, i.e., whether a spoken 
sentence is introductory, transitional, conclud- 
ing, or none of these. Skill in recognizing 
transitions can be a significant component in 
useful listening skills. The longest section of 
the test is the lecture section—about twelve 
minutes of continuous discourse followed by 
questions of “reflective, or critical, listening,” 
ie. questions of general import and influence 
as well as the usual ones about detail. 

The listening test is read by the teacher or 
the administrator. This tactic obviates the use 
of tape or record at the expense of lack of 
control, of rate of presentation or of emphasis, 
in speaking the stimulus material. The varia- 
tion from speaker to speaker should affect not 
only the reliability of the results but also the 
dependability of the norms. à 

The authors report good item-test con- 
sistency indexes. The criterion, however, over- 
emphasizes the principal component in the total 
test—and, to the extent that it does, lessens 
the value of the analysis of listening skills for 
the making of the separate parts. The current 
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manual reports that the norming group con- 
sisted of about 2,000 students at each of four 
grades: 9, 10, 11, and 12. These 8,000 stu- 
dents, moreover, had been given the Terman- 
McNemar intelligence test. In view of this 
large sample with intelligence test scores, it 
seems strange that the manual makes no ref- 
erence to the correlations (for these samples) 
between the listening scores and the Terman- 
McNemar 1Q’s. In Table 6, the reported cor- 
relations between the Brown-Carlsen test and 
mental ability are based on samples of sizes 
from 52 to 150 students, but the correlations 
are not always based on the total listening 
score. They are usually given against parts of 
the listening test, usually early experimental 
sections. This unusual pattern of reporting is 
continued for the relation between listening 
and reading comprehension test results. It is 
difficult to assess the validity of a listening test 
except in terms of its relation to reading com- 
prehension or school success—and even then, 
tests and criteria are saturated with general 
intelligence. Guidance counselors, indeed, will 
miss the needed auxiliary evidence on the rela- 
tion between the difference between reading 
and listening comprehension scores and in- 
tellectual level—evidence which would enable 
them to make fuller use of the test results. 

Within grades reliability, on the basis of 
within-form (Spearman-Brown) estimates, is 
about .86, and, on a between-form basis, about 
:78. The test probably covers too wide a range 
of grades to be as generally discriminating in 
grades r1 and 12 as in grades 9 and 10. 

Historically, the test represents a first at- 
tempt at measuring an important educational 
objective and component of scholastic success. 
Especially valuable are the subsections -on 
recognizing transitions and lecture compre- 
hension. If these two parts were extended, 
théy would lead to a more useful evaluation 
and guidance test. It is hoped that the test will 
be improved and that the manual will be re- 
vised by excluding from it the correlations that 
were collected in the early development phases 
and by including data from the more substan- 
tial standardization and those so tantilizingly 
suggested in the expectancy chart. 


[578] 
*Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Listening. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; 1956-57; 
IBM; Forms A, B (57) ; 4 levels; manual ('57) ; sep- 
arate directions (57) for each form at each level; no 


data on reliability of Form B; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $3.20 per 20 tests; $1 per 20 IBM scor- 
able answer sheets; 456 per scoring stencil; $r per 
directions; $1 per manual; $1 per battery technical 
report; 35€ per specimen set; postage extra; (90-100) 
minutes ; Cooperative Test Division, Educational Test- 
ing Service. * 

a) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B. 

b) LeveL 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3A, 3B. 

c) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2D. 

d) LeveL 1. Grades 13-14; Forms 1A, 1B. 


REFERENCE 
1. NonrH, Ronert D. “An Evaluation of the STEP Listen. 
ing Test for the Independent School, Testing Program." Ed 


Rec B 72:617 Jl '58. * 


E. F. LiwpQuisr, Director of Iowa Testing 
Programs, State University of Iowa, Lowa 
City, Iowa. 

The construction and administration of a 
standardized test of listening comprehension 
presents serious difficulties not typically en- 
countered with standardized tests in other 
areas, such as silent reading comprehension. 
Foremost among these difficulties is the con- 
trol of variable factors in the presentation of 
the stimulus materials to the examinees. The 
authors of STEP Listening have dismissed the 
use of tape or disc recordings and of sound 
moving pictures as impracticable, and have em- 
ployed the technique of having the local ex- 
aminer read the stimulus materials and the as- 
sociated multiple choice comprehension ques- 
tions to the examinees, The examinees are pro- 
vided with printed copies of the suggested 
answers (only) to the questions, and mark on 
separate answer sheets what they regard.as the 
best answer to each question, STEP Listening 
at each level consists of 12 to 13 passages (25 
seconds to over 3 minutes in length), about 
half of which are informational articles, stories 
or anecdotes, and poems such as typically con- 
stitute a silent reading comprehension test or 
are found in school readers. The other half of 
the test exercises are more obviously sampled 
from listening situations, and consist of short 
talks of an argumentative or persuasive char- 
acter, and oral directions, instructions, and ex- 
planations, 

The examiner’s manual instructs the exam- 
iner to devote some preliminary practice to 
reading the test passages. Even so, consider- 
able variation must be expected from examiner 
to examiner in the extent to which they aid or 
facilitate the listener’s comprehension by ap- 
propriate emphasis, phrasing, and intonation, 
by proper use of pauses, by clear and distinct 
enunciation, by intentional or unintentional 
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emphasis on the correct responses to the ques- 
tions, etc. Examiners will also differ, perhaps 
markedly, in their ability to create and main- 
tain a serious and closely attentive attitude on 
the part of the examinees, or in ability to main- 
tain discipline in the face of unexpected dis- 
tractions or unfortunate interpretations or re- 
actions to the materials read. Considerable skill 
in presentation and more than average dis- 
ciplinary control may be required, for example, 
to avoid an undesirable group reaction to the 
reading of some of the poetry selections, or, 
for example, to the passages beginning, “Stu- 
dents, teachers, friends! I should say fellow 
students, fellow teachers, and fellow friends 
because I fit into all of these," or “As I stand 
before you this morning, I do it with great 
humility,” or “A students, B students, C stu- 
dents, and D students, and my friends! As 
you know, I am running for the office of Pres- 
ident of the Student Council.” 

How seriously these variables will actually 
affect test performances, and hence affect the 
comparability of results from examiner to ex- 
aminer and from school to school, or the com- 
parability of the results with the norms pro- 
vided, is something that can only be determined 
empirically through research studies specifi- 
cally designed for these particular test mate- 
rials. Since the passages are all of a type that 
could be administered as a silent reading test, 
it would seem particularly desirable to adminis- 
ter equivalent forms of these materials to the 
same examinees under both listening and read- 
ing conditions, and determine as objectively and 
precisely as possible to what extent reading and 
listening comprehension as defined by these 
materials consist of common and specific fac- 
tors. No evidence of the kinds suggested, 
needed to establish the validity of these tests, 
is presented in the test manuals. Incidentally, 
these variable factors associated with the ex- 
aminer make it particularly important that re- 
liability data be of the equivalent forms (with 
independent examiners) type, but the reliabil- 
ity coefficients reported are the internal con- 
sistency type only. 

The Directions for Administering and Scor- 
ing seem to be very competently prepared. The 
typography and format of all the materials are 
of excellent quality. Within the limitations of 
any listening comprehenison test constructed 
according to the same general formula, these 


tests themselves and the auxiliary materials 
provided with them are well done. 

The norms provided with all of the STEP 
tests leave much to be desired, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the norms for the listening 
test. In norming any achievement test, the 
school (or school system) rather than the ex- 
aminee, should be considered as the unit of 
sampling. For a test provided with percentile 
norms for school averages (which is true of 
the other STEP tests), it would seem reason- 
able to demand that the 95 per. cent confidence 
interval for the goth percentile should not ex- 
tend beyond the-45th and 55th percentiles. As- 
suming a normal distribution of school aver- 
ages, this would require a random sample of 
at least 225 schools or school systems, or, with 
strictly representative and unbiased sampling 
from nine geographical regions of the. United 
States, a sample of well over 150 schools or 
school systems. Furthermore, to secure. high 
comparability of the norms from grade to grade 
and level to level, the norms for all levels , 
should be based on the same school systems. 
'These norming standards have been observed 
by at least one competing test battery. In con- 
trast with this, the number of schools partici- 
pating in the STEP Listening norming pro- 
gram at each grade level ranges from 17 in 
grade 7 to 32 in grade 5. Furthermore, very 
few of the schools participating at one level 
participated at the other levels, also. These 
schools were not well distributed by geographi- 
cal regions. In fact, three out of the nine major 
geographical regions in the United States were 
totally unrepresented in the norms sample for 
most grades. It is significant, also, that the 
schools used to standardize STEP Listening 
were all different from those used to establish 
norms for the other tests in the STEP bat- 
tery, although an effort was made to adjust the 
Listening. norms in relation to those on the 
other tests on the basis of SCAT scores. 

How biased these small samples of schools 
are, due to self-selection in recruiting, is diffi- 
cult to determine, but there is a suggestion that 
considerable bias may be present. In arranging 
for the program, letters were written to 2,402 
school superintendents requesting the partici- 
pation of their schools in norming and pre- 
testing. Of these, 425 replied. affirmatively to 
the first general request, of which only 175 
(out of 356 requested) replied affirmatively to 
a later more specific request for participation 
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in the norming program only. This ratio of the 
number of schools agreeing to participate in the 
norming program to the numbers of schools 
randomly selected and requested to do so com- 
pares very unfavorably with similar data for 
other achievement test batteries. (The data 
here presented concerning the adequacy of the 
norming sample are not all contained in any of 
the STEP manuals, but were in part supplied 
to the writer by the editor of the tests. The 
writer feels that the ETS editorial staff de- 
serves highest commendation for its profes- 
sional attitude in supplying the reviewer with 
needed information, but feels that more of 
these facts should have been made generally 
available in the Technical Report.) 

A major shortcoming of the STEP battery 
is that no comparable scales have been provided 
for the various tests in the battery, Unfortu- 
nately, the similarity in appearance of the vari- 
ous converted score scales that are supplied, 
and the manner in which they are presented in 
the manuals, make it easy for the test user to 
infer mistakenly that the scales are actually 
comparable, and it seems likely that many users 
will attempt to employ the scales as if they 
were comparable. This lack of comparable 
scales makes it impossible also to compute and 
provide norms for a composite score on the 
entire battery. Such a composite, if provided, 
would undoubtedly have relatively high validity 
as a predictor of future scholastic achievement. 

The title of the STEP battery strongly im- 
plies that it may be employed in the measure- 
ment of growth. Presumably, this was the 
original intention of the test authors, and plans 
were originally developed and informally an- 
nounced for a new method of scaling the tests 
that would provide comparable scales for all 
tests from grades 4-14. Apparently, these 
original plans proved unsound and had to be 
abandoned. Yet, the original title, Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, has been re- 
tained, even though it contains an implied 
promise to the user that is not fulfilled. 


InvixG LomcE, Professor of Education, and 
Executive Officer, Institute of Psychological 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress: Listening reflect the growing awareness 
of teachers and educators of the importance of 
comprehension of the spoken word not only 


as an educational objective but also as a funda- 
mental means for learning from teaching. Com- 
prehending the heard passage basically in- 
volves the same kinds of questions that are in- 
volved in comprehending the printed word— 
questions of getting the detail, understanding 
general significance, making inferences and 
applications, and evaluating mood, intent, and 
accuracy. Essentially the difference is that in 
the listening situation, the stimulus vanishes. 
In reading, the text usually can be reread. 

In the series of STEP listening tests, the 
rate at which the passage is spoken is not 
under control. Reading times for each selec- 
tion are suggested only. “The exact amount of 
time allowed for the various selections of the 
test is left to the judgment of the teacher." 
Thus variation in rate of presentation and in 
speaker's emphasis may affect significantly an 
individual candidate's performance. The an- 
ticipated variation in rate and other factor: 
may affect adversely reliability, validity, and 
norms. 

Essentially, each level and form of the 
STEP listening tests consists of about a dozen 
passages to be read, each of which is followed 
by about a half dozen questions to be answered. 
The passages are considered to be like those 
usualy spoken to pupils and students. They 
usually are, but it must have been apparent 
that sometimes the student must listen to lec- 
tures considerably longer than the times sug- 
gested in the STEP listening tests. If the 
suggested timing is followed, the speaking 
time per passage ranges from about twenty- 
five seconds to about four and a half minutes, 
with the modal passage time from one to two 
minutes. In terms of the objectives stated by 
the teachers and educators, this makes for rela- 
tively short listening comprehension situations. 
Among high school and college students the 
expectation should be for significantly longer 
listening time and for more questions, 

The format of the tests seems to be unnec- 
essarily redundant in that each candidate must 
have a test booklet and a separate answer sheet 
to record his responses. Indeed, the printed 
versions of the choices for each question may 
make the simulus a joint reading and listening 
task. 

The reported reliability, as estimated from 
Kuder-Richardson formula 20, of Form A is 
about .90 within a single grade. Raw scores 
are converted to a special scale for each STEP 
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test. The scale was constructed by assigning 
the score of 300 to a raw score midway be- 
tween a "chance" score and a maximum score 
on Level r, and a score of 230 to a mean chance 
score on Level 4. The converted score may have 
some kind of meaning for the very low scores ; 
for scores in the upper ranges, however, the in- 
terpretations must be quite arbitrary. The in- 
terpretation of STEP listening scores requires 
going from raw score to converted score to 
percentile rank for each grade to obtain some 
estimate of significance. While such a process 
may lead to the abandonment of the concept 
of arbitrary mean and standard deviation, the 
little gain is not worth the labor. 

The tests were well prepared, adequately 
item analyzed and well normed. The difference 
in mean converted score from grade to grade 
is about 5 converted score points which is 
equivalent to about five questions or raw score 
points between grades. The meaning of the 
differences between grades is not related to 
what schools teach; rather the gains seem to 
parallel gains in intelligence scores. The cor- 
relations with intelligence (SCAT-V) average 
around .75 within grades—an anticipated re- 
sult in view of the nature of the test. School- 
men and guidance workers have a right to ex- 
pect data about the correlations between the 
STEP listening tests, intelligence, and reading. 

Harry Goldstein * has demonstrated that the 
disparity between measures of reading com- 
prehension and listening comprehension is re- 
lated to level of intelligence. He reported that 
listening comprehension is always superior to 
reading comprehension regardless of the rate 
of presentation of the spoken and printed ma- 
terials, and that the higher the level of in- 
telligence, the smaller the superiority of listen- 
ing over reading. The STEP tests, of course, 
are relatively new, but it seems that the fullest 
value of the STEP listening tests can come 
only from the full set of interrelations. 

In summary, the STEP listening tests are 
well made, as ETS tests usually are. The prin- 
cipal limitations are that listening comprehen- 
sion is restricted to passages requiring not 
more than five minutes of listening time, and 
that the data necessary to evaluate the differ- 
ence between a student’s reading comprehen- 
sion and listening comprehension are not cur- 


1 GorpstriN, Harry. Reading and Listening Comprehen- 
sion at Various Controlled Rates, Contributions to Education, 
No. 821. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 69. 


rently provided. For face validity, at the senior 
high school level and at the college level, longer 
passages requiring longer listening times seem 
to be needed. 


For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 
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*How Well Can You Read Lips? Deaf and hard 
of hearing children and adults with a reading level of 
third grade or over; 1946; Forms A, B [46] on a 
16 mm. film; manual [46] ; norms ['46] ; no norms for 
Form B; $125 per film; $4.50 daily on rental basis; 
45(60) „minutes; Jean Utley; [American Film Reg- 
istry]. 
yl REFERENCES 

1. Urey, Jean L. Development and Standardisation of a 
Motion Picture Achievement Test of Lip Reading Ability. Doc- 
tor's thesis, Northwestern University (Evanston, IlL), 1946. 

2. DiCaxto, Louis, M., AND KATAJA, Raymonp. “An Anal- 
ysis of The Utley Lipreading Test.” J Speech Disorders 16: 
226-40 S '51. * (PA 26:2860) 

[ 580 ] 

What Do You Know About Photography? Pho- 
tography students; 1953; 1 form; hectographed; no 
data on reliability; 156 per test; 25€ per scoring key; 
25¢ per directions sheet; 75¢ per specimen set; cash 
orders postpaid; administration time not reported; 
Martin M. Bruce and Jack Bernard ; [15-20] minutes ; 
Martin M. Bruce. * 


PHILOSOPHY 


[581] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Philosophy. College seniors and graduate 
students; 1939-56; for more complete information, 
see 601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Test- 
ing Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the 
entire series, see OOI. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


[ 582] 


` kEngle Psychology Test: Evaluation and Ad- 


justment Series. High school; 1952-54, CI950-53; 
IBM; Forms AM, BM ('532) ; manual ('53) ; expect- 
ancy chart [54] ; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
$4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer sheets; 
postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 40(50) 
minutes; T. L. Engle; World Book Co. * 


Hamorp SEASHORE, Director, Test Division, 
The Psychological Corporation, New York, 
New York. 

Engle analyzed the contents of seven text- 
books in psychology designed for high schools 
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to provide him with a "blueprint" for this 
achievement test. Four of the seven books have 
titles which suggest emphasis on human rela- 
tions and personal adjustment ; the other three, 
with more standard titles, probably are also 
oriented to the same themes, but with a more 
solid scientific core. Engle's test contains a 
mixture of psychology as science, as mental 
hygiene, and as a guide to competence in inter- 
personal relations. There are science items test- 
ing for physiological and behavioral facts 
(facts about the cortex, genetics, scientific 
method, and. intelligence). There are items on 
practical behavior (what to say if you are asked 
by a boy, how you like his coat which you don't 
like): It is hard to say whether this is the right 
content for a high school course in psychology. 
It does seem apparent, however, that Engle has 
undertaken a straightforward and workman- 
like development of an achievement test based 
on content he found to be acceptable in the 
late 1940's. The test rationale, technical data, 
and applications presented are good examples 
of American Psychological Association. and 
American Educational Research | Association 
recommendations. 

_ The test is adequately reliable for evaluation 
of individuals and groups. The two forms are 
demonstrated to be equivalent. The norms are 
anchored to the ability level of the normative 
sample in terms of the examinees’ scores on a 
group inteligence test. Norms are based on 
about 1,foo students in 32 schools in 20 states. 
The difference in mean scores between students 
in one-semester courses and those in two-semes- 
ter courses is about two points of raw score. 
Does the test emphasize first-semester content? 
What goes on in two-semester courses? One 
set of norms is provided. 

The anchoring referred to in the paragraph 
above deserves comment. In the Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series, the publisher employs 
a plan for relating the scores on each test to 
all others through anchoring all of them to the 
Terman-McNemar. Test of Mental Ability. 
"This test presumably was chosen because it is 
a good all-around predictor of academic 
achievement. In the case of the Engle test 
the median IQ of the standardization sample 
was 106, so the average raw score on the Engle 
test was converted to a standard score, not of 
100, but of 106; similarly the obtained Engle 
standard deviation was equated to the ob- 


tained’ Terman-McNemar standard deviation 
of 14. 

The standard score assigned a person on the 
basis of his raw score is an estimate of the score 
he would have secured if the test had been 
standardized in a situation in which psychology 
had been studied by a true cross section of the 
whole school population as defined by the T-M 
IQ's. These standard scores, then, permit com- 
parisons across the several tests when a student 
or a class takes more than one test in the Evalu- 
ation and. Adjustment Series. 

The correlation coefficient between T-M IQ 
and the Engle test is reported as .77. The stand- 
ard score on the Engle test permits the teacher 
to estimate whether a particular student whose 
Terman-McNemar IQ is known has achieved 
above, at, or below his expectancy as deter- 
mined. by the T-M IQ. On a separate shect, 
the publisher provides an Expectancy Chart 
based on 186 random cases from the standardi- 
zation population. (Why all 1,100 cases were 
not used, to provide more stability of the cell 
entries, is not clear to the reviewer.) By enter- 
ing the table with a student's IQ, one can obtain 
an estimate of his expected Engle score, Such 
data, the descriptive literature points out, are 
useful both in individual counseling and in de- 
termining beforehand the level of achievement 
the teacher might expect from a class for which 
he has IO data based on the Terman-McNemar, 
Otis, or Pintner tests. 

The use of standard scores as an intermedi- 
ate step between raw. scores and, say, percen- 
tile ranks, creates problems. The plan in the 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series is intended 
to permit one to say, for example, that a score 
of 110 on Test A is as far above the average of 
a typical student's performance as is a score 
of 110 on Test B, However, one cannot state 
that this score of 110 on Test A is a good or 
poor performance in the particular subject field 
of Test A for students who choose to study 
subject A. One needs also to know what kind 
(level) of students normally elect to study in 
the field covered by Test A. Therefore, for 
each test in the Evaluation and Adjustment 
Series, percentile equivalents derived from the 
norming populations are provided. A standard 
score of 100 on the Engle, for instance, yields 
a percentile rank of 34. This datum and the 
related data in the expectancy table show that 
a person with an IQ of about roo could expect 
to rank at about the 34th percentile on the 


— 
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Engle test at the end of a course in psychology. 
If a teacher had a class with an average IQ of 
about roo (and taught them the same kind of 
psychology as he did to other classes), he 
should expect the average end-of-course stand- 
ard score on the Engle test to be about at the 
34th percentile on the published norms. 

The manual does not suggest that the Engle 
test be used to assign course grades, although 
it does emphasize the evaluation of individual 
achievement. The test’s main role might be to 
provide the teacher a chance to compare the 
achievement of his students with that of stu- 
dents in other schools. The reviewer wonders 
if any college professors have used this test at 
the beginning of a course as a basis for dis- 
cussion and as an interesting introduction for 
the students. This reviewer also would like to see 
the scores of equally able students who had not 
elected to take a formal course in psychology. 

The teaching of psychology in high schools 
seems to be increasing and we probably should 
not assume that the contents of such courses 
have been stabilized as of the 1940's. Engle 
probably should consider revising his test fairly 


soon. 

[583] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Psychology. College seniors and graduate 
students; 1939-56; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


Harop SEasHore, Director, Test Division, 
The Psychological Corporation, New York, 
New York. 

The relationship of this test’ to the whole 
Graduate Record Examinations series and the 
technical points such as reliability, scaled 
scores, and norms are discussed elsewhere 
(601) by this reviewer. 

Content validity is a central problem in 
achievement testing. If this test is intended as 
a comprehensive examination to evaluate sen- 
iors at the end of college or applicants at en- 
trance to graduate programs in psychology, 
one must ask whether the items cover the 
field properly. Is the test adequate with respect 
to (a) level of difficulty of items, (b). pro- 
portion of items allocated to the many sub- 
fields within psychology, and (c) relevance of 
each item within the subfields? Obviously con- 
tent validity is to a large degree a matter of 
expert judgment. The advisory committee of 
psychologists who helped make this test surely 
is an eminent group. 


Consider level of difficulty. The test makers 
must first accept the judgments of the com- 
mittee as to difficulty of items. Beyond this we 
can look at the test statistics. The manuals and 
bulletins do not provide any detailed informa- 
tion on this point. The published data are in 
scaled score form; none are in raw score form. 

The norms are based on majors who were 
in graduate school or were seeking graduate 
school admission; one wonders how some 
could have learned so little in college to secure 
as few as 40-50 right answers on a 248-item 
test. One could get a score of about) 50 by 
chance! One can understand the absence of 
near-perfect scores because as undergraduates 
these students would not be expected to have 
covered all aspects of psychology. From con- 
version tables provided this reviewer; it appears 
that for the graduate candidates. (n = 1375) 
the raw score at the 1st percentile is 43 and at 
the 99th percentile, 195; the raw score at the 
roth percentile is 85 and at the goth percen- 
tile, 171. ‘The median raw ‘score is. 130. The 
maximum possible raw score is 248 points. 

Allocation of items among the various fields 
of psychology is also a judgmental. variable: 
For the current form, no detailed analysis is 
presented. The reviewer feels the coverage is 
good. Section 1 includes 117 5-choice items 
which tap general psychology mainly through 
what might be called technical vocabulary and 
basic definitions. Section 2 has 131 items in 
rf parts, each purporting to appraise knowl- 
edge and uriderstanding of basic concepts and 
methodology. In these parts, students coming 
from different psychology departments may 
have different degrees of success, depending 
upon the courses offered or chosen. But the 
coverage is broad; it is not so detailed that a 
potential rat maze psychologist can complain 
that the items on psychometrics are unfair, or 
the budding clinician that the miemory items 
are just endless detail. In each part the ques- 
tions are preceded by a short presentation, such 
as the setup of an experiment, an excerpt from 
a theoretical discussion, digests of cases, or 
tables of data. Although there is considerable 
overlap among them, the several parts seem to 
emphasize these topics: experimental design, 
general theory and systems, learning, theory 
and research, social research in industry, ab- 
normal psychology, psychophysics, industrial 
training, human factors in industry, interpre- 
tation of clinical case data, social theory, and 
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psychometrics. Knowledge of statistics is ap- 
praised by items scattered among the parts. 

In general, emphasis is on inferences from 
the information presented, which inferences in 
turn depend upon considerable breadth and 
depth of knowledge. Without revealing items, 
the following example will illustrate: “Which 
of the following children is most likely to do 
well in college?” There are no percentile ranks 
or IO's in the table, but the answer can be 
found if one understands means and sigmas 
and has some ideas of abilities required in col- 
leges. On the matter of coverage and alloca- 
tion among fields the reviewer concludes that 
the committee has covered the fields broadly 
and has emphasized understanding of major 
concepts rather than memory. 

The foregoing conclusion also pertains to 
the third point listed above: relevance of items 
within the subfields. The reviewer can only ob- 
serve that the material for each subfield of 
psychology does not seem to be unreasonably 
esoteric or local, The items involving psycho- 
metrics, this reviewer's specialty, seem to be 
appropriate and reasonably probing for an end- 
of-college examination. 

The reliability of the test is satisfactory. The 
norms are based on about 1,400 cases at the 
graduate candidate level and about 600 at the 
college senior level. 

None of the bulletins and manuals provided 
the reviewer discusses validity or presents any 
validity data, nor is a bibliography of pub- 
lished articles presented. Although acceptable 
on the basis of content validity, the test cer- 
tainly must have generated some studies which 
by now could have appeared in the ETS re- 
ports. As an admissions test, the test must 
justify itself as a predictor of the next levels 
of training. It remains to be shown whether 
whatever the test measures is genuinely rele- 
vant to graduate level achievement. By now 
this test should have generated studies which 
would illuminate the relation to graduate suc- 
cess of the amount of undergraduate psycho- 
logical training. Do those who have high scores 
because they are presumably bright students 
with many courses do better in graduate school 
than those scoring lower who may be bright 
students with little psychology and much more 
related mathematics, biology, or anthropology ? 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see 601, 


[584] 
Hogan Psychology Test. High school and college; 
1951; IBM; Forms A, B ['51] ; no high school norms 
for Form B ; $1.20 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets 
may be used; 85¢ per 25 IBM answer sheets; 30¢ per 
scoring stencil; postage extra; 25¢ per specimen set; 
postpaid; 50(55) minutes; Irene Hogan and H. E. 
Schrammel; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


Harop SrEAsHomE, Director, Test Division, 
The Psychological Corporation, New York, 
New York. 

This is a poorer than ordinary end-of-year 
test for a course in psychology. Each year at 
least a thousand professors make objective 
tests to measure the desired outcomes of the 
year of instruction. This reviewer believes that 
students are better measured by most of these 
than they would be by Hogan's test. 

Over two thirds of the items are in the true- 
false format. This item type might be satisfac- 
tory when measuring cut and dried facts, as in 
spelling and in details of history ; it is treacher- 
ous and confusing when complex concepts are 
the content and when contingent facts are rele- 
vant, 

There is no reason why this should be called 
a standardized test. It is normed on 127 cases 
for Form A at the high school level and on 
about one hundred cases each for Forms A 
and B at the college level. The manual is far 
below reasonable technical standards. 

Revision of the test and writing of a new 
manual are not recommended. 


RECORD AND REPORT 
FORMS 


[585] 
*Blum-Fieldsteel Development Charts. Birth to 
72 months ; 1952-53; based upon Gesell Developmental 
Schedules; individual; 1 form (32) ; 2 charts: Cumu- 
lative Record of Functional Behavior, Cumulative Rec- 
ord of Motor Behavior; manual (^53) ; $3.00 per 35 
sets of charts, postage extra; 20¢ per specimen set, 
postpaid; Lucille Hollander Blum and Nina D. Field- 
steel; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCE 


r. BLUM, Lucinte Hoi n y 27 QJ 
Child Behavior 4:66-79 Ja ga, * "°? They Catch Up?” Q 


[586] 
*The Cassel Developmental Record. Birth to 
death ; 1954; profile of 6 areas of development (physio- 
logical, emotional, psycho-sexual, intellectual, social, 
educational) and average development; individual; 1 
form; 75¢ per 25 charts; $1.25 per manual: $1.50 per 


specimen set; postpaid; Russell N. Cassel; C. A. Greg- 
ory Co. * 
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WiLLiAM E. Henry, Associate Professor of 
Human Development and Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Cassel Developmental Record is prima- 
rily a form upon which may be recorded con- 
clusions related to the stages of development 
of individuals in six areas: physiological, emo- 
tional, psychosexual, intellectual, social, and 
educational. The form is arranged on a basic 
axis of chronological age, from prenatal to 109 
years and 11 months. Each of the six areas is 
similarly arrayed to parallel the age axis and 
is itself given a basic age axis—physical age, 
emotional age, and so on. Each of these areas 
is further subdivided into stages called by 
either common sense or research based desig- 
nations. Thus, the physiological area is subdi- 
vided into the stages of infancy, childhood, 
and so forth, through the oldest stage, identi- 
fed as senility, The emotional development 
area is subdivided on general psychological 
grounds, and the psychosexual area on pri- 
marily psychoanalytic psychosexual stages. So- 
cial development is identified in such terms as 
“socially dependent,” “socially organized play,” 
and “interdependency emergence”; and educa- 
tional development is described in terms of the 
expected school activities for the various ages. 

The form includes an average total develop- 
mental age defined as the average of the “ages” 
decided upon in each of the main areas. Cassel 
recommends the preparation of a profile made 
merely by drawing a line connecting the age 
of each area, at about 3-year intervals, and sees 
the profiles so developed as a kind of cumu- 
lative record of developmental progress. 

Since the various areas are arrayed against 
the same age axis, a straight line profile auto- 
matically becomes “typical” at all age levels, 
and deviation from this in any direction or 
any area becomes either under- or over-devel- 
opment, It is through this mechanism that 
Cassel identifies the six patterns which he re- 
ports as occurring with some frequency upon 
use of the form—typical, over-development, 
under-development, unbalanced development 
(bright), unbalanced development (retarded), 
and oscillating. 

The form is in no sense a test or a rating 
scale, and all information needed for its use 
is to be gathered from other sources—inter- 
views, observations, tests, school records, and 
the like. The manual accompanying the form 
provides a guide to its use, with a suggested 


bibliography in each of the six areas and a 
discussion of the six frequently observed pro- 
files. 

The proper use of the form undoubtedly 
hinges upon the user’s need for some simple 
cumulative profile and upon his readiness to 
assume the same developmental stages as Cas- 
sel has identified, These stages seem entirely 
appropriate—at least to the extent that the 
available research upon which they are based 
will permit. It is proposed that the instrument 
would be useful in guidance, presumably in 
schools or similar institutions where the per- 
son rated remains for some years. The sub- 
divisions are understandably far more numer- 
ous below age 20 than above, and thus perhaps 
one would find the form more productive for 
these younger ages. The proper use would also 
seem to depend upon the fullness of data 
available upon the subject, and upon the abil- 
ity of the user to describe these data meaning- 
fully in the terms provided on the form. With 
these conditions, the form would seem a very 
useful short and yet pointed summary of a 
person’s personal development. 


[ 587] 
XA Pre-School Record Form. Ages 2-5; 1940-52; 
ratings in 5 areas: gross motor development, language, 
general emotional development, social adjustment to 
adults, social adjustment to children; 1 form ['s2]; 
1s. per record form; rs. 6d. per manual ['52] ; postage 
extra; Agatha H. Bowley; E. & S. Livingstone Ltd. * 


For related reviews, see 3:776 (2 excerpts). 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


[ 588] 
* Attitude Inventory. Grades 5-12; 1952-54 ; religious 
attitudes; Forms X, Y ('52) ; manual ('54) ; $2.50 per 
35 tests, postage extra ; 35€ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
(30-40) minutes; Walter O. Kraeft, Oliver E. Graeb- 
ner, Elmer F. Pflieger, and Ernest E. Yunghans ; Con- 
cordia Publishing House. * 
REFERENCE 


1. Yunonans, Ernest E. “Constructing an Attitude Inven- 

tory.” Lutheran Ed 87:318-24 Mr '52. * 
[ 589] 

XBible History Tests. Grades 5-8; 1952-53; for 
Catholic schools; 1 form; 4 tests; I-page manuals 
(53) for each test; norms for grade 8 only; $1.25 per 
25 tests, postage extra ; specimen set free; 45(50) min- 
utes per test; John A. O'Brien and Gaston Benedict; 
Loyola University Press. * 
d) FORM A: FROM ADAM TO MOSES. 
b) FORM B: FROM JOSUE TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 
c) FORM C: THE BIRTH, CHILDHOOD, AND PUBLIC LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 
d) FORM D: THE PASSION, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST. 
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[590] 
Peters Biblical Knowledge Test. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1948; Form A; 2 parts; $1.20 per 25 tests of 
either part, postage extra; 256 per specimen set, post- 
paid; 60(65) minutes per part; Frank C. Peters; Bu- 
reau of Educational Measurements. * 
a). TEST I, OLD TESTAMENT. 
b) TEST Il, NEW TESTAMENT, 


JAner G. ArrrERBACH, Test Editor, Profes- 
sional Examination Service, American Public 
Health Association, New York, New York. 

This test is in reality two tests, one: cover- 
ing the Old Testamerit and the other, the New 
Testament. Each test consists of four parts: a 
5-choice multiple choice section of 85 items; a 
true-false section of 30 items; a matching ex- 
ercise with 20 items; and a slight variation of 
the matching exercise with 15 items. 

The Manual of. Directions (a misnomer, 
since the only directions for administering the 
tests are supplied in the test booklet. itself) 
contains a short statement of the nature and 
purposes of the tests, data concerning their 
validity and reliability, and brief recommenda- 
tions for the interpretation of test scores, Per- 
centile norms are provided for each test sep- 
arately, for “all high school” students and for 
each of the four college grades. 

. These tests are intended to measure content 
knowledge of the Bible. This has been, accom- 
plished with a limited degree of success. With 
great assiduity the author has avoided contro- 
versial, doctrinal, and theological issues. One 
can only wish that he had not felt so restricted 
by his test title that items on Biblical com- 
mentary and criticism, analysis of authorship, 
history of the printing of the Bible as a book, 
recent discoveries revealing new knowledge of 
Bible origins (Dead Sea scrolls), ete., could 
logically have been included. As it is, the tests 
are tests Of knowledge about what the Bible 
says, not how it says it, what it is, or how- it 
came to be. 

Despite recommendations by the author that 
these tests be used in pre- and post-course 
testing, they are much too “course oriented” to 
be used to good advantage at any time other 
than after the completion of an intensive course 
in Bible content. The items. have the definite 
flavor of Bible quiz program material and not 
of content coverage expected in the general 
Bible survey ‘course. High school pupils com- 
ing to the test with the usual surface "high- 
lighting" sequences of church school curricula 
may be totally unprepared for the rather ob- 


scure settings in which many of the most fa- 
miliar Biblical personages are encountered. 

The tests display what this reviewer consid- 
ers an ill-advised emphasis. For example, in 
the Old Testament test, omission of any ma- 
terial for the period from the Creation to the 
Fall is difficult to justify. The same test has 
only one item on Jacob (a rather unworthy 
one, at that) but four to six items each on 
Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Joseph, Job, 
Daniel, and Ruth, and unexpectedly, eight 
items on Elijah. There are 12 items on the 
Book of Psalms and two items on Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes. These are the only books 
about which items are the only ones which 
deal with the books per se and not with char- 
acters or events described therein, 

Similar imbalance is shown in the New Tes- 
tament test. Three items concern Festus (who 
tried Paul) while only three deal directly: with 
the miracles of Christ; and there are three 
items on Cornelius (the centurion converted by 
Peter) and only two concerning the actual 
birth story of Christ. John the Baptist is the 
subject of rr items, including two which ask 
for the names of his father and his mother; 
and there are at least 28 items which concern 
Paul, his writings and his missionary journeys. 
Very little else of the New Testament, outside 
the gospels, is touched upon. A greater number 
of items in this test deal with the books 
as writings of specific authors and call for the 
location of familiar passages. Since the New 
Testament test does not contain so many ob- 
secure references, it appears to be less difficult 
than the Old Testament test. 

The tests give several indications of poor 
editing and careless proofreading. The direc- 
tions preceding the several parts are generally 
ünsatisfactory. Especially confusing are those 
for Part 3 of Test I where the titles of the two 
column headings are reversed. Throughout the 
directions reference is made to the “parenthe- 
sis” ‘in which answers are to be marked. In the 
multiple-choice sections the ambiguous phrase 
“correct part” is used for “correct choice." 

Typographical errors abound. The reviewer 
counted 15 misspellings without too serious 
searching, most of them of ‘proper names. A 
spelling error that reduces Ttem 145 in Part 4 
of Test II to an absurdity turns Paul's “con- 
version" into Paul's “conversation.” ` 
‘There are ntimerous inconsistencies and pe- 
culiarities in style and arrangement. There is 
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no evident policy regarding the capitalization 
of words referring to any member of the deity 
or the placement of choices with numerical 
values in ascending or descending order. An 
especially disconcerting practice in Test II is 
the spelling out of choices which would ordi- 
narily call for Arabic numerals. This is particu- 
larly cumbersome (and is contrary to generally 
accepted usage in referring to scriptural texts) 
in Item 62 where chapter locations are written 
as "chapter one,” “chapter two,” etc. In Test It 
also scriptural references are broken so that the 
chapter designation is separated from the name 
of the book. 

Haphazard grammatical construction makes 
many wrong choices flagrantly nonsensical. 
Disagreement in number of noun mentioned in 
stem and appositive noun in choices, disagree- 
ment in gender between pronouns in stem and 
nouns in choices, and general grammatical in- 
compatability of choices with stem encourage 
the immediate discarding of many choices. 

There are several content inaccuracies. In 
Test I, Item 63 describes Psalm 119 as written 
"according to the alphabet.” Actually, in this 
“acrostic psalm" the initial letters of ‘successive 
verses follow the order of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. Item 75 is a 3-choice item since choices 
3 and 4 and choices 2 and 5 are in essence 
identical. The keyed answer is 4, which cannot 
possibly be defended as the only correct an- 
swer. In Test II, Item 10 assigns the Sermon 
on the Mount to Matthew 5 only, whereas it 
is actually recorded in Matthew 5, 6, and 7. 
In Item 131 Demetrius is identified as a gold- 
smith, whereas he is called a silversmith in 
Acts 19:24. 

Only two items, both in Test I, are contro- 
versial. Item 12 asks for the author of the 
Proverbs. Authorities ascribe the latter part of 
the book to authors other than Solomon (the 
keyed answer). Item 104 asks for the Fourth 
Commandment—but the numbers by which the 
commandments are known will vary with the 
denominational persuasion of the testee. 

In summary, the Peters Biblical Knowledge 
Test is so constructed as to provide such an 
exhaustive survey of specific details of Bible 
content that it is less useful for the average 
high school or introductory college course 
than for the preseminary or seminary student 
specializing in Bible study. However, the dis- 
torted emphasis in regard to content, careless 
proofreading, and the generally poor item con- 


struction make the test such a poor professional 
product as to seriously detract from its value 
as a device for measuring achievement in Bib- 
lical knowledge at any level. 


[591] 
X*Religion Test for Grades Two and Three. 
Grades 2-3; 1951-52; for Catholic schools; Forms A 
(52), B 57) ; manual [52] ; $1.25 per 25 tests; post- 
age extra; specimen set free; 52(65) minutes; 
Providencia; Loyola University Press. * 


[592] 

XReligion Test for High Schools. Grades. 9-12; 
1953-55; for Catholic schools; 4 scores: the Creed, the 
Commandments, the Means of Grace, total; IBM; 
Forms A, B, C, D ('55) ; manual ['55] ; separate an- 
swer sheets may be used; $2.10 per 25 tests; $2 per 
100 IBM answer sheets and key ; postage extra ; speci- 
men set free; 45(55) minutes; Austin G. Schmidt and 
O. F. Anderhalter; Loyola University Press. * 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


[ 593] 
*Lauer Driver Reaction Inventory. Drivers; 
1948-57; revision of Driving Altitude Inventory; 
Forms A, B, C ['57]; $1.25 per 20 tests; $1.25 per 
specimen set; postage extra; (10-15) minutes; A, R. 
Lauer; Iowa State College Press. * 


REFERENCES 


[594] 
*Road Test Check List for Passenger Car Driv- 
ers. Passenger car drivers; 1955; I form; instruction 


and scoring sheet; wooden cylinder driving jerk re- 
corder essential for administration (may be constructed 
or purchased from AAA) ; no data on reliability ; 30€ 
per 25 checklists; postage extra; specimen set free; 
(30) minutes; Amos E. Neyhart; published. jointly 
by American Automobile Association and Institute of 
Public Safety, Pennsylvania State University. * 


[595] 

X*Rogers-Lauer Driver Rating Inventory. Driv- 
ers; 1935-57; formerly called Rogers-Lauer Driver 
"Training Inventory; 3 scores: behavior patterns, basic 
skills, total; 1 form (’56) ; directions sheet ['57] ; $1.25 
per 20 scales, postage extra; $1.25 per specimen set, 
cash orders postpaid; (5-10) minutes; A. R. Later; 
Iowa State College Press. * 


SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS 


[596] 
The American Home Scale. Grades 8-16; 1942; 
socio-economic status; 5 scores: cultural, aesthetic, 
economic, miscellaneous, total; 1 form; mimeographed 
manual; $3 per 50 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be 
purchased to obtain manual); postage extra; (35-50) 
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minutes; W. A. Kert and H. H. Remmers; Psycho- 
metric Affiliates, * 
REFERENCES 
i77. Se 1417. ^ 
, 5 oven; Henssox G. NOS Social E sum Inventory. 
Ed P. } 40: "49. 23:4499 r 
9. Vince: wore ds Horse A. 33 Measuring Socio-Eco- 
nomic or Cultural Status: A Comparison of Methods.” J Social 
Psychol 33:51-67.F "51. * (PA 26:830) 


For reviews by Henry S. Maas and Verner 
M. Sims, see 3:417. 


[597] 
*Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale. Grades 
9-16 and adults; 1952; social class identification; Form 
; $1.30 per 35 tests, postage extra; 20¢ per specimen 
set, postpaid; (25) minutes; Verner M. Sims; World 
Book Co. * 


REFERENCES 


1. Sis, Verner M. “The Social Class Affiliation of Students 
in a Southern’ State University.” J Social Psychol 32:163-75 D 
'so. * (PA 25:7096) figs 

2. Sims, Verner M, “The Social-Class Affiliations of a Group 
of Public School Teachers.” Sch R 59:331-8 S 's1, * : 

3. Sims, ‘Verner M. "A Technique for Measuring Social 
fen Adentibeation-* Ed & Psychol Meas 11:541-8 w "gi, * 

27:5800 

4. Sims, Verner M. "Some Correlates of Social-Class Iden- 
tification Among High-School and College Students." Sch R 60: 
160-3 Mr '52. 

5. Sims, VeRxER M. "Relations Between the Social-Class 
Identification and Personality Adjustment of a Group of High 
School a oleae Students,” 7 Social Psychol 40:323-7 
$4. " 29:7190 

6. Sims, Venner M, “The Relation of Occupational Toler- 
ance to Intelligence and Social Affiliation.” J Social Psychol 40: 
17-21 Ag '54. * (PA 29:6205) A rj 

7. Frieonorr, WarTER H. Relationships Among Various 
Measures of Socio-Economic Status, Social Class Identification, 
Intelligence, and School Achievement, Doctor's thesis, State Uni- 
OY of Iowa (Iowa City, lowa), 95, (DA 15:2098) 

8. Breser, Cuvog W. Affective Factors Associated With 
Academic Underachievement in High-School Students. Doctor's 
thesis, Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y), 1956. (Dl 17:99) 

9. Overs, Roszar. P., ann Sr. Cram, Noaman E- Eho So- 
cial Class Identification of 1038 Western New York Students." 

Res 51:185-90 N 's7, * 
. 10. RABiNOWITZ, WILLIAM, AND RoseNBAUM, Ina. “A Failure 
in the Prediction of Pupil-Teacher Rapport.” J Ed Psychol 49: 
93-8 Ap 's8. 


Henry Wertz, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Director, Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

This instrument is “designed to reveal the 
level in our social structure....with which a per- 
son unconsciously identifies himself.” The ex- 
aminee .rates 42 occupations as employing 
people who generally belong to the same social 
class as the examinee and his family or to a 
higher or lower class. Provision is made for 
"don't know" or “don’t care to answer” ratings. 
The scale is scored in such a way as to indicate 
the class (lower working to upper) with which 
the examinee identifies. 

Reliability coefficients reported in the man- 
ual range from .95 (split-half) for a wide 
range sample of high school and college stu- 
dents to .82 (test-retest) for a narrower range 
sample of college students retested after an in- 
terval of four months. These reliabilities are 


adequate for group measurement and approach 
adequacy for individual measurement. 

Validity of the scale is reported in terms of 
the differentiation it can make between groups 
estimated as coming from different social 
classes such as fraternity and sorority pledges 
and non-pledges, different types of school pop- 
ulations, and groups defined by parent's occu- 
pation. Studies of this sort reported in the 
manual and in subsequent journal articles seem 
to indicate that the scale is effective in making 
such differentiations, 

In terms of both the time allotted for testing 
and the nature of the items, the scale would 
seem to be usable with groups as young as be- 
ginning high school students, with no limita- 
tion on its use with more mature or sophisti- 
cated groups, 

The evidence given in the manual to support 
the notion that the scale measures unconscious 
identification is based upon the degree to which 
sophisticated subjects reported that they knew 
what the scale was getting at. Only one out 
of 69 college students had a feeling that the 
scale was measuring more than it seemed to be. 

The author suggests that, in its present form, 
the scale’s principal use vill be in research 
although there is some Suggestion that it may 
be useful in clinical situations concerned with 
vocational and personal adjustment, These lat- 
ter possibilities seem interesting and worth 
pursuing. 

This reviewer finds it difficult to estimate the 
kind of psychological behavior being sampled 
by this scale. If we look upon any psychometric 
device as a means of observing behavior, we 
must be able to say that the sample represented 
by the score is indicative of a general universe 
of behavior segments. Yet the data provided 
with this scale make it difficult to imagine the 
way in which particular examinees or groups 
are likely to behave if their scale scores indi- 
cate that they “unconsciously identify” with a 
given social level. To the extent that other users 
of the scale may have the same difficulty as 
the reviewer, this scale has limited usefulness. 


[ 598] 
*The Social Status Scale, 1952 Revision. Socio- 
economic status; 1933-52; checklist for rating the liv- 
ing room of a home; 1 form (52) ; no data on relia- 
bility and validity for 1952 revision; no norms for 1952 
revision ; $1.50 per 50 scales, postage extra; F. Stuart 
Chapin ; University of Minnesota Press, * 
REFERENCES 
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Urban Community: A First Approximation to the Measurement 

Peete Status.” J Ed Psychol 19:99-111 F '28. * 
221927 

, 2. Cuarin, F. Srvart. “Socio-Economic Status: Some Pre- 

liminary Results of Measurement.” Am J Sociol 37:581—7 Ja 
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3. Carin, F. Stuart, Measurement of Social Status by the 
Use of the Social Status Scale, 1933. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
pha ind of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. 16. 

4. Dickens, Donornv. “Living Rooms of Low-Income Farm 
Families of Mississippi." J Home Econ 29:702-9 D ’37. * 

5. Guttman, Louis. “A Revision of Chapin's Social Status 
Scale." Am Sociol R 7:362-9 Je '42. * 

6. LUNDBERG, GEORGE A., AND FRIEDMAN, PEARL. “A Com- 
parison of Three Measures of Socioeconomic Status.” Discus- 
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Scales." Sociometry 15:342-53 Ag-N '52. * (PA 27:7136) 
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[599] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Admis- 
sions Testing Program. Candidates for college en- 
trance; students in grades 10-11 may take examina- 
tions, for practice and information, as "preliminary 
candidates"; 1901-58; tests administered at centers 
established by the publisher; IBM ; examination fees : 
$7 for morning session (Scholastic Aptitude Test), 
$9 for afternoon session (achievement tests), $16 for 
both morning and afternoon sessions; fees include the 
reporting of scores to 3 schools designated at time of 
application; $1 per additional report; program ad- 
ministered by Educational Testing Service for the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. * See separate test 
entries referred to below for additional information, 
references, and reviews. 

a) SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST. See 318; 1926-58; tests 
administered 6 times annually (Ja, F, Mr, My, Ag, D) ; 
2 scores: verbal, mathematical; Form FSA3 ['s7] 
used in March testing program; test analysis booklet 
(57); descriptive booklet (56); 180(240) minutes. 
b) ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, 1901-58; tests administered 
4 times annually (Mr, My, Ag, D) ; candidates elect 
1-3 tests as specified by individual college require- 
ments; 13 tests: Biology (see 723), Chemistry (see 
742), English Composition (see 204), French (see 
263), German (see 272), Greek (see 277), Italian (see 
279), Latin (see 280), Intermediate Mathematics (see 
418), Advanced Mathematics (see 417), Physics (see 
749), Social Studies (see 786), Spanish (see 287); 
test analysis booklet ('57) ; descriptive booklet ('56); 
60(80) minutes per test. 

REFERENCES 


1-9. See 4:526. L 
10, Dyer, Henry S. College Board Scores. New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board [1953]. Pp. xxiii, 7o. * (PA 
28:4936 
NUES Henry S. anp Kino, RıcHaro G. College Board 
Scores: Their Use and Interpretation, No. 2. New York: Col. 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 1955. Pp. viii, 192. * (PA 


11616. "ult 
n Baix osmUA A. 1957 Supplement to College Board 
Scores No. 2. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 


1957. Pp, vi, 206. * 


For reviews of individual tests, see 272, 277, 
280, 318, 418, 725, 742, 749, 4:178, 4:237, and 
4:367. 

[600] 
XCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations. High school 
seniors desiring credit for college level courses; 1954— 
58; tests administered annually in May at centers estab- 
lished by the publisher; IBM in part; 12 tests: Eng- 
lish Composition (see 205), Literature (see 211), 


American History (see 812), European History (see 
813), French (see 264), German (see 273), Latin (see 
281), Spanish (see 288), Mathematics (see 419), Bi- 
ology (see 726), Chemistry (see 743), Physics (see 
750) ; supervisor's manual ('58) ; examination fee for 
1 or more tests, $10; fee includes reporting scores to 
college which candidate plans to attend; test booklets 
sent to college; 180(200) minutes; program adminis- 
tered by Educational Testing Service for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. * See separate test en- 
tries referred to above for additional information, ref- 
erences, and reviews. 


For reviews of individual tests, see 205, 211, 
273, 419, 726, 743, 750, and 812, 


[601] 

*The Graduate Record Examinations. College 
through graduate school; 1937-38 ;. IBM ; 2 programs; 
Educational Testing Service. * See separate test entries 
referred to below for additional information, refer- 
ences, and reviews, 
@) NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR GRADUATE SCHOOL SELEC- 
TION. Graduate school entrants; 1942-58; tests ad- 
ministered 4 times annually (November, January, 
April, July) at centers established by the publisher ; 
supervisor's manual ['58]; examination fees: $8 for 
morning session (Aptitude Test), $9 for afternoon 
session (Advanced Tests), $14 for both morning and 
afternoon sessions; fees include reporting of scores to 
3 schools designated at time of application; $1 per ad- 
ditional report; postpaid. 

1) Aptitude Test. See 336; 1949-58; 2 scores: ver- 

bal, quantitative; 150(170) minutes. 

2) Advanced Tests. 1939-58; candidates elect 1 test 

as specified by individual college requirements; 16 

tests: Biology (see 727), Chemistry (see 746), Eco- 

nomics (see 800), Education (see 537), Engineering 

(see 923), French (see 270), Geology (see 748), 

Government (see 835), History (see 818), Litera- 

ture (see 215), Mathematics (see 427), Philosophy 

(see 581), Physics (see 754), Psychology (see 583), 

Sociology (see 842), Spanish (see 289) ; 180(200) 

minutes per test. 
b) INSTITUTIONAL TESTING PROGRAM. College and grad- 
uate school; 1937-58; tests available for institutional 
testing at any time except during weeks National Pro- 
gram for Graduate School Selection is scheduled; in- 
stitution must agree to test all students in at least one 
administration group; 3 parts; $3 per any 1 test (Area 
Tests, Aptitude Test, an Advanced Test) ; $5 per any 
2 tests; $7 per any 3 tests; postage extra; fees include 
scoring service; administration must be completed 
within 1 week. 

1) The Area Tests. See 10; 1954; 3 scores: social 

science, humanities, natural science; 225(255) min- 

utes, 

2) Aptitude Test. See at above. 

3) Advanced Tests. Same as a2 above plus Music 

(see 247), Scholastic Philosophy (see 4:506), 

Speech (see 220) ; 105(125) minutes. 

REFERENCES 


1-24. See 4:527. " 

25. VaUGHN, K. W. “The Graduate Record Examination as 
an Aid in the Selection of Medical Students." J Assn Am Med 
Col 21:129-46 My '46. * (PA 21:296) 

26. ABERNETHY, JULIUS. A Study of Undergraduate and 
Graduate Records and Corresponding Graduate Record Exami- 
mation Scores of 537 iversity of North Carolina Graduate 
Students, 1947-1949, With Special Studies of English, Modern 
Language, and Social Science Students. Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina C Hill, N.C.), 1950. 

27. FiNDLEY, Warren G. "Development and Evaluation of 
Objective Tests for Advanced Specializations,” Abstract. Am 
Psychol 7:292 Jl '52. * 

28. Jones, Epwarp S. “Some Results of Requiring the Grad- 
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uate Record Examination of All Seniors.” Ed Rec 33:105-10 
Ja "52, * (PA 28:6589) 

29. WALLACE, Anita D. The Predictive Value of the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination at Howard University. Master's thesis, 
Howard University (Washington, D.C.), 1952. " 

3o. Herxe, Mary L, The Value of Three Measures in Pre- 
dicting Academic Success for Graduate Students of Bowling 
Green State University. Master’s thesis, Bowling Green State 
University (Bowling Green, Ohio), 1953. " 

31. Kino, DeLeert W. Graduate Record Examination Scores 
and Grade-Point Averages of Graduate Students at the College 
M ron Pacific. Master's thesis, College of the Pacific (Stockton, 

» Li e 

(c CHEM MarcareT K., AND Ancorr, WiLLIAM H. “The 
Development of New Scales for the Aptitude and Advanced 
"Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations.” Abstract. Am 
Psychol 8:430 A; E z A 

33. OSBORNE, k. RAVIS, AND SANDERS, WiLMA B, “Varia- 
tions in Graduate Record Examination Performance by Age and 
Sex." J Gerontol 9:179-85 Ap.'s4. " (PA 29:6283) 

34. Wuite, Exvizanern L. The Relationship of the Graduate 
Record Examination Results to Achievement in the Graduate 
School at the University of Detroit. Master’s thesis, University 
of Detroit (Detroit, Mich.), 1954. 

35. Conway, Maponna T, The Relationship of the Graduate 
Record Examination Results to Achievement in the Graduate 
School at the University of Detroit. Master's thesis, University 
of Detroit (Detroit, Mich.), 1956. 

36. ScnuLTZ, MARGARET K., AND Anoorr, WILLIAM H. “The 
Development of New Scales for the Aptitude and Advanced 
Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations." J Ed Psychol 47: 
285-94 My '56. * (PA 32:2127) 

Hamorp Seasuore, Director, Test Division, 
The Psychological Corporation, New York, 
New York. 

This review presents an overall description 
of the components of the Graduate Record Ex- 
aminalions. Detailed reviews of most of the 
separate tests are presented elsewhere in the 
volume, 

I. Tue Turre Groups or Tests. The origi- 
nal GRE series, introduced in 1937, included 
eight Profile Tests: Verbal Factor, Mathemat- 
ics, Physics, Chemistry, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Biology, and Social Studies. It was intended 
that these tests would be taken by students 
from all major fields to provide comprehensive 
measures of general educational achievement in 
the liberal arts and sciences and aptitude for 
graduate work. Of course, a student was ex- 
pected to score higher in his major field than 
in others. 

By 1949 the first two Profile Tests had been 
replaced by a new pair, now called the Aptitude 
Test, the components being labeled Verbal 
Ability and Quantitative Ability. The other 
Profile Tests were dropped in 1954 and a new 
series, the Area Tests, was introduced. The 
Area Tests comprise three separate tests: So- 
cial Science, Humanities, and Natural Science. 
The Aptitude Test and the Area Tests together 
are the successors, then, to the original eight 
components of the Profile Tests. 

In 1941 the first 16 Advanced Tests, each 
covering a major field of college study, were 
made available. This series has undergone con- 
siderable revision in the intervening years. The 


fields currently covered are: biology, chemistry, 


economics, education, engineering, French, ge- 
ology, government, history, literature, mathe- 
matics, (music), philosophy, physics, psychol- 
ogy, (scholastic philosophy), sociology, Span- 
ish, and (speech). Tests for the three fields in 
parentheses are included in the Institutional 
Testing Program but not in the National Pro- 
gram for Graduate Student Selection. For most 
of the tests 3 hours of testing time are allowed ; 
for music and scholastic philosophy the time is 
105 minutes. 

The GRE series, it is seen, is designed to 
provide comprehensive measurement. How are 
the tests used? What are some of their com- 
mon features? 

IL THe Procrams, These are restricted 
tests ; that is, to insure their integrity, they are 
released only under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions and only to college and university ad- 
ministrators. New forms are made from time 
to time. Apparently their use in selective ad- 
missions is not in such a competitive situation 
that annual forms are needed. No statements 
on frequency of revisions or new editions are 
made in the literature provided this reviewer. 
Most of the current tests date from the mid- 
50's; the Educational Testing Service informed 
the reviewer that many new editions are sched- 
uled for 1958-61. Test copies are not sold; 
rather a test service is sold and charged for on 
a per capita basis. The tests are released to con- 
tracted examiners for two types of programs. 

A. NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR GRADUATE STU- 
DENT SELECTION. Dates for examinations are 
set far in advance. Over 200 centers are listed. 
A Bulletin of Information for Candidates tells 
how to register for the tests and gives other 
useful background information. Depending on 
their own purposes and the requirements im- 
posed by institutions, candidates select, for one 
testing day, the Aptitude Test and one of the 


Advanced Tests, or just the Aptitude Test, or . 


just one of the Advanced Tests. The Area 
Tests are not given as part of the national 
program. 

The “paper work” associated with the taking 
of tests on the scheduled dates seems to be 
of a high order. In its administration the pro- 
gram is similar to that of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Besides presenting all the 
needed administrative facts, the Bulletin of In- 
formation for Candidates also describes. the 
nature of the tests, gives samples of item types, 
and offers suggestions for the examinee. Ex- 
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ample: “General review....may help....but to at- 
tempt to ‘cram’....would be futile.” 

Who are tested in the national program? By 
and large the examinees are seniors and college 
graduates who are applying for admission to 
graduate schools which require one or more of 
the tests in the GRE series. In some. institu- 
tions enrolled graduate students are required 
to take the test for counseling and planning 
purposes,or ‘when they are being evaluated for- 
mally'for candidacy for a degree. 

B. INSTITUTIONAL TESTING PROGRAM. This 
program provides institutions an opportunity 
to test whole classes, departments, or other ad- 
ministrative groups on their own time schedule 
and at a lower fee. The Aptitude Test and Ad- 
vanced Tests are the same as for the national 
program. The same general conditions of con- 
trol apply. The Area Tests, not given in the 
national program, play a large role in the 
undergraduate institutional programs. 

A. particular institution wishing to evaluate 
its "product" might decide that all seniors shall 
take the Aptitude Test and the Area, Tests and 
one of the Advanced Tests—or any desired 
combination of these several parts. Some col- 
leges have used the tests at the sophomore and 
junior levels. Graduate colleges or departments 
may require the appropriate advanced test, 
given ‘under institutional program rules, as a 
component in the comprehensive evaluation of 
candidates for the Master's degree. 

While the national program is designed pri- 
marily for securing scores on particular per- 
sons for decision making with respect to ad- 
mission to graduate departments, the institu- 
tional program is primarily used for assessment 
of the effectiveness of undergraduate instruc- 
tion, for comparative studies of institutions, 
and for counseling of undergraduates, particu- 
larly seniors. The Educational Testing Service 


. provides, as part of its fee, certain summary 


statistics on the groups which are tested by an 
institution. 

IIL TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS. The vari- 
ous manuals and bulletins provide technical in- 
formation. Since the reviewers of the separate 
tests will consider the data pertaining to that 
test, here the reviewer presents only descrip- 
tions and evaluations which are relevant to all 
of the tests. 

A. RELIABILITY. Reliability coefficients for 
the Aptitude Test and the Advanced Tests are 
computed by means of Angoff's Case II, which 


yields coefficients of internal consistency simi- 
lar to those obtained from the Kuder-Richard- 
son formula 20. For the Area Tests the latter 
formula was used. Standard errors of measure- 
ment are provided. A. footnote explains that 
for five tests reliability data have not been as- 
sembled; this is a surprising report since the 
publisher at least could compute coefficients on 
a few hundred cases used in the norming of the 
tests. Of the 19 coefficients reported, 15 are 
.90 or better and the others are in the .80’s. The 
standard error of measurement ranges from.22 
to 52 scaled score units, with 16 under 40. 

The descriptions and tables of data on relia- 
bility do not describe the sample—institutions, 
classes used, number of cases, and sex. The 
SD's of the samples, however, are provided. 
Nine are from 9o to 110, thus approximating 
100 which is the desired SD on the particular 
system of scaled scores used ; four of the SD's 
are over 130. 

B. THE SCALED SCORE SYSTEM. The GRE 
tests are all reported in a system of scaled 
scores based o: a mean of 500 and a SD of 100, 
Two purposes are cited: to provide compara- 
bility of scores on the several tests and on the 
forms of.a given test, and to provide direct 
normative meaning. The first point is well 
taken. The second goal is achieved only to an 
unimportant degree. The only time one can 
properly use the scaled scores directly as norms 
is when one judges his own sample to be simi- 
lar to the original norms group described be- 
low. The conversion of raw scores to scaled 
scores is made on the basis of the scaling, in 
1952, of the scores of 2,095 seniors in 1t col- 
leges and universities: Antioch, Buffalo, De- 
troit, Iowa, Lehigh, Miami, Muhlenberg, New 
Rochelle, St. Louis, Tulane, and Vanderbilt. 

Each of these seniors took the Aptitude 
Test and the Advanced Test in his major field. 
But the scaled scores established for each 
major field test are not based directly on the 
raw scores of the students who majored in that 
field; there is an intermediate step which can 
add considerably to the confusion of the typical 
test user. The scaled scores for the biology test, 
for example, are derived by relating the origi- 
nal distribution of obtained raw scores on the 
advanced biology test to the Aptitude Test 
scores of these same biology majors. The effect 
of this “anchoring” to the Aptitude Test is that 
the scaled scores are supposed to report per- 
formance “as if” a true cross section (as de- 
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fined by the Aptitude Tests) of the whole sen- 
ior class had majored in each of the fields for 
which a test was developed. A score of 500 on 
the physics test, for example, does not mean 
the average score of the original group of stu- 
dents who majored in physics. A score of 500 
in physics is an estimate of the score which 
would be obtained by physics majors who have 
a score at or close to 500 on the Aptitude Test. 
The purpose of this equating is to secure 
comparability of scores. Comparable scores 
among the Advanced Tests for an individual 
student are hardly needed since he will gener- 
ally take only one of these tests. The compara- 
bility which has been gained among the three 
scores a given student normally receives (two 
scores on the Aptitude Test and a score on one 
of the Advanced Tests) hardly seems worth 
the complexity, especially since a 500, for ex- 
ample, on the Aptitude Test does not really 
mean the same as 500 on any one of the Ad- 
vanced Tests. A person with exactly 500 on the 
verbal and quantitative subtests is called aver- 
age in scholastic aptitude as defined by the 
original senior normative group; but if he has 
a score of 500 also in his major field test, say 
physics, one cannot say he is also average in 
physics. One can only say, “If a true cross 
section of seniors did major in physics, then we 
would estimate that this student's achievement 
in physics would be average." In fact, since 
physics students tend to be above average in 
academic ability as commonly appraised, a re- 
ported scaled score of 500 in physics doubtless 
places the recipient well below average among 
physics majors. However, the original raw 
scores of the major groups on the Aptitude 
Test are not reported in the manuals, so one 
cannot observe the adjustments directly. 
Because the scaled scores are anchored to the 
performance of the original senior classes on 
the Aptitude Test, it follows that graduate stu- 
dents who are both self-selected and institu- 
tion-selected have scaled scores which typically 
are well above 500, For 764 graduate students, 
for example, the scaled scores for the advanced 
physics test run from about 440 at the roth per- 
centile rank to about 800 at the goth percentile 
rank and to top scores in the 9oo's. On the ad- 
vanced psychology test, the median score of 
1,375 students is about 570. The median score 
of education students on their test is about 490. 
Parenthetically one should note that this 
elaborate anchoring and adjusting of scores to 


account for differences in aptitudes among 
groups of majors was accomplished from 
scores of 2,095. seniors assorted among 16 ma- 
jor fields. Some of the groups must have been 
rather small since the average group size was 
130 students and some fields must have been 
more popular than others. The manual, further, 
does not report the correlations between the 
Advanced Tests and the Aptitude Test for the 
groups on which the adjusted scaled scores were 
computed. In another part of the manual such 
r’s are provided for different samples (»i's from 
45 to 341) ; it seems, however, from the mean 
scores that these students are of lower ability 
than the original sample. Seven of the inter-r's 
between the Advanced Tests and the verbal 
score on the Aptitude Test are .74 or over; 
four are lower. For the quantitative score, the 
largest r is .64 and .10 r’s range from .36 to 
.62. For five tests no r’s are given for lack of 
cases, which seems odd when one reads in one 
manual that over 22,000 students took the Ad- 
vanced Tests in a recent year. 

In summary of this point, we suggest that 
the GRE system of equating scores on the sev- 
eral Advanced Tests to the scores of 16 sub- 
groups of the 2,095 seniors on the Aptitude 
Test is a psychometric refinement which is cer- 
tainly confusing to the everyday user. Fortu- 
nately the everyday user can ignore the theory 
of the scaling procedure; his individual evalu- 
ations can be derived from percentile tables 
based on the populations in which he is inter- 
ested. 

C. Norms. Norms in percentile form are pre- 
sented in the bulletins for the national and the 
institutional programs. As is appropriate, the 
bulletins suggest that because of differences in 
purposes in using the tests, each institution’s 
norms are probably most appropriate. 

For the Aptitude Test, norms derived from 
about 5,200 seniors in 75 colleges are given 
separately by sex and for both sexes combined. 
The mean scores of 444 on V and 452 on Q 
are considerably below the means of the seniors 
on which the scaling of the tests was used. 
Norms based on scores of about 4,700 first 
year graduate students who were examined 
under the institutional plan are also presented. 
Since these means are 472 for V and 482 for 
Q, one concludes that this sample of selected 
and self-selected graduate students in 32 insti- 
tutions is below the ability level of the original 
teference group composed of whole classes of 
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seniors. However, the approximately 15,500 
candidates who were examined under the na- 
tional program show mean scores of 545 for V 
and 542 for Q. The Aptitude Test norms for 
these students are separately presented for 16 
majoring groups. 

For the Area Tests, norms are provided by 
sex and for each of the three tests on the basis 
of about 15,000 college seniors, presumably 
whole classes, in 192 colleges. Similar norms 
derived from a sample of about 5,500 sopho- 
mores are shown. A sample of about 2,200 first 
year graduate students also provide norms. 

For each of the Advanced Tests, norms 
based on institutional program samples, both 
seniors and first year graduate school students, 


are presented. More important are the norms 
computed from candidates under the national 
program, since these persons were by and large 
actively applying for admission to graduate 
school for acceptance as degree candidates. For 
the 16 tests, n's range from 263 to 1,382, ex- 
cept for a smaller group in Spanish. 

The manuals for both the institutional and 
the national programs properly stress the need 
for local standards. The n’s for the samples 
presented are satisfactory and the norms are 


fresh, 1955-1957. 


For reviews of individual tests, see 10, 215, 


220, 247, 270, 336, 427, 537, 583, 727, 754. 
818, and 835. 


MULTI-APTITUDE BATTERIES 


Reviews By Dorothy C. Adkins, Anne Anastasi, Harold P. Bechtoldt, Ralph F. Berdie, John B. 

Carroll, Ruth Churchill, Andrew L. Comrey, Norman Frederiksen, Clifford P. Froehlich, 

Benjamin Fruchter, Lloyd G. Humphreys, Albert K. Kurtz, E. A. Peel, H. H. Remmers, 
Donald E. Super, Philip E. Vernon, and S. Rains Wallace. 


[602 ] 
*[Aptitude-Intelligence Tests.] Adults; 1947-57; 
former title, Factored A ptitude Series, still on test book- 
lets; a-n: 1 form ('56) ; 15 tests; supplement ('57) ; 
20¢ per test; $10 per manual ('56); postage extra; 
French edition available for tests a-n, Spanish edition 
available for tests c-d, f-h, j-m; Joseph E. King; In- 
dustrial Psychology. * 

@) OFFICE TERMS. 5(10) minutes. 

b) SALES TERMS. 5(10) minutes. 

€) TOOLS. 5(10) minutes. 

d) NUMBERS. 5(10) minutes. 

€) PERCEPTION. 5(10) minutes. 

f) JUDGMENT. 5(10) minutes. 

g) PRECISION. S(10) minutes. 

h) rLuENCY. 6(10) minutes. 

i) MEMORY. 5(10) minutes. 

j) PARTS. 5(10) minutes. 

k) BLOCKS. 5(10) minutes. 

1) DIMENSION. 5(10) minutes. 

m) DEXTERITY. 3(5) minutes. h 
n) moror. $15 per motor apparatus ['47] ; 6(10) min- 
utes. 

0) FACTORY TERMS. 1957; 10(15) minutes. 


Hamorp P. Becurorpr, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

The previous review of this aptitude series 
in 1953 by D. W. Lefever (see 4:712) covers 
the background and the composition of the 
tests very well. This reviewer wishes to state 
his opinion that the 15 separate measures defin- 


ing the 8 "factors" appear to be well designed, 
to be printed nicely on good stock, and to be 
arranged so as to be reasonably interesting to 
young adults. The content is such that some 
"face validity" might be expected. 

The tests, and especially the manual, are de- 
signed for industrial applications, and only 
passing references are made to the use of these 
materials for vocational counseling and guid- 
ance in the high schools or colleges. Accom- 
panying the publisher's notes on the develop- 
ment and use of the tests are a series of “com- 
pany research studies" in which "emphasis is 
placed on the cost reduction implications, 
achieved by scientific personnel evaluations." 
In this connection the authors present, in four 
separate studies, examples of their comments 
and recommendations to the company for 
which the study was carried out. The four 
studies involve chemical engineers, file clerks, 
route salesmen, and women assemblers, with a 
range of 50 to 82 cases per study. 

STRONG POINTS. The strongest point of the 
Factored Aptitude Series is the generally ade- 
quate test construction procedures, As indi- 
cated in a 1953 report entitled Development of 
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Job-Tests Program, the development of the 
items involved careful consideration of the dis- 
tribution of difficulty indices, measures of in- 
ternal consistency, magnitude of the item- 
score correlations, and the relative effective- 
ness of the four alternatives for the separate 
items. The reliabilities as reported seem reason- 
ably adequate for short 5-minute tests, The 
ranges of the distributions of scores are such 
as to permit fairly effective discrimination be- 
tween individuals from an industrial viewpoint. 

A second important consideration is the ex- 
tremely simple format of the test scoring, re- 
cording, and weighting devices. In terms of 
simplicity, the “hiring summary worksheets” 
represent the closest approximation this re- 
viewer has yet seen to a “cookbook” for in- 
dustrial personnel clerks. In view of our gen- 
eral ignorance as to the variables important to 
the prediction of behavior, a third point might 
be the emphasis upon a combination of testing 
and interviewing procedures for the selection, 
placement, promotion, and transfer of em- 
ployees. 

WEAK POINTS. The most conspicuous weak 
point in this program is the entirely inadequate 
evidence supporting the claims made by the 
publisher. Evidence as to the accuracy of these 
claims surely would be found in the manual if 
such evidence were available. The few items 
of data offered neither justify the statements 
made nor indicate any superiority of this pro- 
gram over that of competing testing programs. 

In the 1953 publisher's notes, the intercor- 
relations among the tests are reported as hav- 
ing an average value of .35 with specific tests 
showing intercorrelations from .o5 to .50, Cor- 
relations between the tests and certain other 
tests are listed with the numbers of cases. The 
results, in general, are consistent with the cor- 
relations among similar tests in various jour- 
nals. Selected correlations, termed “Validation 
Statistics,” are also reported by job-test areas 
in the 1953 notes. These “validity” correlations 
for tests retained in the “job area” batteries 
range from .56 for the numbers test against a 
criterion of rated job performance as a num- 
bers clerk to .26 for the test of perception 
against rated performance as an instructor. 
The numbers of casés shown for the “valida- 
tion” data rarige from 1,465 semiskilled work- 
ers to 113 writers. Since these correlations ap- 
parently were computed on groups combined 
from different companies in different jobs, the 
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variables influencing these indices include every 
source of variance in an industrial installation, 
The absence of data in the manual as to the 
intercorrelations of these tests on these same 
subjects precludes an accurate evaluation of the 
differences between validity coefficients. 

The lack of statistical tests of significance, 
together with a surprising faith in the stability 
of the means of the arrays of these bivariate 
distributions, represents a situation which the 
reviewer thought was disappearing in indus- 
trial psychology. Nonlinear correlations indi- 
cated in a 1957 report entitled How to Tailor 
Personnel Tests to Your Company Operation 
could be based upon samples of as few as 4o 
cases. As any psychologist can determine in a 
few minutes, tests of nonlinearity (using the 
F distribution) are not very sensitive with 
samples of this size. It is also simple to dem- 
onstrate that the direction as well as the magni- 
tude of any nonlinearity index found in one 
sample can be expected to vary markedly from 
that in another sample of 40 cases, There are 
several indications that the weights used to de- 
termine the "qualification grades" represent the 
"expert guesses or hypotheses" of a group of 
two or more industrial psychologists. Such 
hypotheses are, of course, understandable and 
necessary in the initial stages of theoretical or 
empirical formulations. However, presenting 
these “guesses” as established relations with no 
more evidence than is contained in the manual 
is hard to justify. 

Besides the absence of acceptable statistical 
support for the general statements, a further 
serious limitation is the lack of evidence as to 
the cross validation of these tests and test bat- 
teries. On three of the four company research 
studies, the “correlations, score classifications, 
and weights” are not released, Instead, scatter- 
plots of four to seven qualification levels with 
9-point job efficiency ratings are offered. How- 
ever, even these data are not acceptable be- 
cause, as an accompanying statement in the 
manual indicates for one group, “since this is 
the group of engineers on whom the tests are 
validated, the plot is somewhat biased." Most 
psychologists would probably say with Cureton 
that such data are more aptly described as 
"baloney."* The only study for which cross 
validation data are provided is a 1956. report 
made by the Transformer Engineers Company, 


1 Cureton, EnwazD E, “Validit, liabilii , 
Ed & Procl ana cet LA ii ty, Reliability, and Baloney, 
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Pasadena, California, and furnished to the 
publisher. This report indicates the correlations 
between merit ratings and the tools, precision, 
and motor tests of .42, .23, and .44, respec- 
tively. The means and standard deviations are 
also shown. “The correlation between the 
weighted score and merit rating was .30.” For 
a sample of 57 cases, the correlation of .30 is 
significant at the 5 per cent level. However, the 
publisher, for some unknown reason, recom- 
mends that this company use the weighted 
score, which has a correlation of .30 with the 
criterion, instead of the tools or motor tests 
alone, which show correlation coefficients with 
the criterion of .42 and .44. The contrast is 
great between the elaborate set of guesses re- 
flected in this program and Meehl’s demonstra- 
tion of how empirical data can be used to pro- 
vide a “good cookbook” approach even in the 
more difficult area of prediction in clinical psy- 
chology.* 

It is to be hoped that, in the future, addi- 
tional studies will be reported in which the data 
provide acceptable evidence as to the usefulness 
of the weighting and testing procedures which 
have been recommended so confidently. 

A. further serious weakness, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, is the level of psychological 
sophistication indicated by the emphasis in de- 
veloping tests on a “present employee" basis 
and applying the results to applicants with the 
justification that "the psychological traits are a 
constant (are matured by the age of 20 and 
remain fairly static after that time).” It seems 
strange in 1957-58 to find industrial psycholo- 
gists confusing "trade test" procedures with 
*predictive test" procedures. Surely the avail- 
able evidence as to the effects of training or 
experience on the job upon test performance 
is such that the statements in the manual can 
be considered hard to explain. 

In summary, the tests themselves are well 
designed. Furthermore, the publisher has an 
appreciation of the low order of skill and 
knowledge to be expected of clerical help in a 
personnel department. The materials are writ- 
ten in a beautifully simple fashion. The vocabu- 
lary and stylistic form of the manual repre- 
sents the journalistic “fourth grade education" 
approach carried to an extreme. An industrial 
concern might well use these tests in their 
own long term research program, but this re- 


2 Mreut, Pave. “Wanted—a Good Cookbook." Am. Psychol 
11:263-72 '56. 


viewer cannot recommend the tests for the 
selection or classification of job applicants. 


For a review by D. Welty Lefever of an 
earlier edition, see 4:712 (I excerpt). 
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*Detroit General Aptitudes Examination. Grades 
6-12; 1938-54; assembled from Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test, Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Test, and 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test; 20 scores: intel- 
ligence, mechanical, clerical, total, and 16 subtest 
scores; Form A (738) ; revised manual ('54, identical 
with manual copyrighted in 1941 except for minor 
changes); $3.40 per 25 tests; 35¢ per copy of Ayres 
Measuring Scale for Handwriting; 40€ per manual; 
65¢ per specimen set; postpaid; 60(90) minutes; Harry 
J. Baker, Alex C. Crockett, and Paul H. Voelker; 
Public School Publishing Co. * 


For reviews by. G. Frederic Kuder, Irving 
Lorge, and John Gray Peatman, see 40:1654. 
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*Differential Ability Tests. Ages 10-17 (standards 
5-10); 1951; 9 tests; mimeographed manual [’51]; 
separate answer sheets must be used for b, c, and d; 
5s. per 100 answer sheets; postage extra; specimen 
set not available; Afrikaans edition available; 201 
(470) minutes in 4 sessions 1 day apart; National Bu- 
reau of Educational and Social Research. * 

a) [LANGUAGE TESTS.] 3 forms; 3 tests; 16s, od. per 
100 tests except Form B of the Silent Reading Test 
(Paragraphs: Senior) which is 15s. 8d. per 100 tests; 
58(75), minutes. 


1. Silent. Reading Test (Paragraphs: Senior). 
Forms A, B, C [51]; 18(25) minutes. 
2. Silent Reading Test (Vocabulary: Senior). 


Forms A, B, C ['51] ; 10(15) minutes. 
3. English Usage Test (Senior). Forms A, B, C 
['51] ; 30(35) minutes. 
b) [GENERAL ABILITY TESTS.] 2 forms; 2 tests; 48(60) 
minutes. 
1. Verbal Reasoning Test. Forms A, B ['51]; 13s. 
3d. per 100 copies of Form A ; 175. 3d. per 100 copies 
of Form B; 20(25) minutes. 
2. Non-Verbal Reasoning. Forms A, B ['51] ; 18s. 
od. per roo copies of Form A; 17s. 4d. per 100 copies 
of Form B; 28(35) minutes. 
C) ARITHMETIC TEST. 2 scores: mechanical arithmetic, 
problems; Forms A, B ['s1]; 16s. 7d. per roo copies 
of Form A; 16s. 1d. per 100 copies of Form B ; 30(35) 
minutes. 
d) [TESTS or SPECIFIC AbiLITIES.] Form A; 3 tests; 
65(100) minutes. 
1. Memory Test, Form A [’51]; 21(35) minutes. 
2, Space Perception. Form A ['51] ; 26(40) minutes. 
3. Mechanical Comprehension Test. Form A ['51] ; 
18(25) minutes. 


[605] 
*Differential Aptitude Tests. Grades 8-12; 1947- 
58; IBM; Forms A, B (47); 8 tests in 7 booklets; 
manual, second edition (52) ; supplement (’58) ; di- 
rections for administration ['52, reprinted from man- 
ual] ; separate answer sheets must be used; $1.90 per 
50 IBM answer sheets; $1.25 per set of hand scoring 
stencils; $1.40 per set of machine scoring stencils; 
$1.25 per 50 profiles ['53] ; $2 per manual ; $3 per speci- 
men set; $1.75 per casebook (’51, see 29 below) ; post- 
paid; 186(240) minutes; George K. Bennett, Harold 
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G. Seashore, and Alexander G. Wesman; Psychologi- 
cal Corporation. * M 

a) VERBAL REASONING. $3 per 25 tests; 30(40) minutes. 
b) NUMERICAL ABILITY. $2.25 per 25 tests; 30(35) min- 
utes. B 
C) ABSTRACT REASONING. $3 per 25 tests; 25(30) min- 
utes. X 
d) SPACE RELATIONS. $3.50 per 25 tests; 30(40) min- 
utes. 

€) MECHANICAL REASONING. $3.75 per 25 tests; 30(35) 
minutes. 

f) CLERICAL SPEED AND ACCURACY. $3 per 25 tests; 
6(15) minutes. t 

g) LANGUAGE USAGE. 2 scores: spelling, sentences; $3 
per 25 tests; 35(45) minutes. 
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The Differential Aptitude Tests represent an 
attempt to measure a number of relatively dis- 
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tinct abilities thought to be of prime impor- 
tance in assessing the potentialities of high 
school students. While each test has satisfac- 
tory reliability and validity in its own right, 
the tests are intended ordinarily to be adminis- 
tered as a total battery—not all on one day, but 
at least within a relatively short span of time. 
(Several possible testing schedules are sug- 
gested in the manual.) The tests are completely 
objective. Reusable test booklets are utilized, 
all answers being recorded on separate IBM 
answer sheets. 

The term “differential” implies not only that 
the tests measure different abilities but also that 
differences in score level within a single indi- 
vidual’s profile are likely to be significant and 
interpretable. In constructing the battery, the 
authors banked heavily upon the results of the 
various researches which have been done on the 
dimensions of human ability, that is, researches 
utilizing the statistical techniques of factor 
analysis. Nevertheless, they were not as intent 
upon constructing "pure" tests of the various 
dimensions as they were upon constructing 
highly reliable, valid, and useful tests. In some 
cases, therefore, the separate tests measure a 
combination of factors of ability ; the counselor 
needs to be aware of what each test measures. 
The following paragraphs describe the tests 
and indicate the probable factorial composition 
of each, based largely upon Fruchter’s (35) 
study. 

Verbal Reasoning presents a series of verbal 
analogies items which probably measure a com- 
bination of the “verbal ability” and “deductive 
reasoning” factors. In any event it is a good 
measure of the student's ability to handle com- 
plex logical relationships which can be stated 
in verbal terms, and, in this sense, it is largely 
a measure of “intelligence” as this is ordinarily 
conceived. 

Numerical Ability presents a series of rela- 
tively simple numerical problems requiring a 
minimum of arithmetic reasoning. It is thus 
chiefly a measure of mental computational skill 
(or, in factor analysis jargon, the “number” 
ability), but it also may measure specific edu- 
cational achievement in simple mathematics be- 
cause it contains some problems involving 
square and cube roots, solving proportions, and 
evaluation of fractions. 

Abstract Reasoning requires the student to 
indicate which of a series of choices properly 
carries out the logical development exhibited 


by a sequence of figures. It was intended to be 
a nonverbal measure of reasoning ability. This 
intention was well realized in the test, but fac- 
torial studies show that to some extent it is also 
a measure of the student’s ability to visualize 
spatial patterns and shapes; this undoubtedly 
explains some of its correlation with another 
test, Space Relations. 

Space Relations utilizes the familiar “un- 
folded paper boxes” technique and measures 
chiefly the ability to visualize objects and forms 
in two or three dimensions. 

Mechanical Reasoning asks the subject to 
answer simple questions in what someone has 
called “barnyard physics,” based on pictures 
showing thrown balls, gears, levers, propel- 
lers, etc. It probably measures a combination of 
“mechanical experience” and ability to visual- 
ize in two or three dimensions. 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy requires the 
subject to make quick comparisons of arbi- 
trary patterns of letters and numbers ; it meas- 
ures what has usually been called the “percep- 
tual” factor—more specifically, the ability to 
scan visual materials rapidly and locate desig- 
nated items. 

The spelling subtest of Language Usage re- 
quires the subject to indicate whether each of 
100 words is spelled right or wrong. In addi- 
tion to a component of verbal knowledge, this 
subtest probably contains a highly specific com- 
ponent of spelling ability. The second subtest 
of Language Usage asks the student to find 
“errors” (grammar, punctuation, or spelling) 
in a series of English sentences. Like the spell- 
ing subtest, this subtest measures both general 
verbal knowledge and a specific factor, knowl- 
edge of “correct” English usage. 

Super, in his review of multifactor guidance 
tests (65), considers only two of the currently 
available batteries “ready for use in counsel- 
ing": the Differential Aptitude Tests and the 
United States Employment Service’s General 
Aptitude Test Battery. 1f this accolade is justi- 
fied, and the reviewer thinks it is, the DAT 
battery merits serious consideration for use in 
high school testing programs. Super's implicit 
assumption—a correct one—is that'a test is not 
merely the test booklet, the answer sheet, the 
scoring key, and the other paraphernalia one 
has to purchase in order to use the test, but 
something more: the product of careful, sci- 
entific research in test construction, norming, 
and validation. One purchases a great deal of 
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this in the DAT ; in fact, Super warns that the 
counselor is likely to feel overwhelmed by the 
literally hundreds—even thousands—of valid- 
ity coefficients and other statistics which are 
available to the user of this test if he wants 
to go to the trouble of collecting them all. The 
DAT is probably one of the few tests the data 
on which are so voluminous that they have had 
to be deposited in the American Documentation 
Institute. But the publishers of the DAT can 
hardly be criticized for making too much data 
available, and they cannot be criticized for fail- 
ing to offer materials to help the counselor 
learn how to use the test, for they have indeed 
done this illuminatingly in their 1951 Counsel- 
ing From Profiles: A Casebook for the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests (29.) Even with respect 
to making the available validity data digestible, 
they have done an admirable job of summariza- 
tion and presentation in their manual, which is 
a model of organization, comprehensiveness, 
and clarity. They have even presented a full 
bibliography of relevant research publications 
by others who have studied the DAT; one is 
struck by the fact, however, that the text of 
their manual makes no direct reference to any 
research not done “in the house.” 

The authors have done such a thorough and 
technically satisfactory job that a reviewer 
finds it hard to make himself appear sufficiently 
critical. With one or two possible exceptions, 
the tests are excellent in format, item construc- 
tion, standardization, validation, and just about 
every other aspect which is regarded as impor- 
tant in the testing fraternity. Just as an ex- 
ample of the fine points to which the authors 
have attended, note the completeness with 
which validity data are reported: date test 
taken, date and grade in which course marks 
réported, number of cases, correlation coeffi- 
cients for each test. No question here about 
whether the validities are "concurrent" or “pre- 
dictive"! Most are clearly predictive, that is, 
derived in a situation where the test was given 
a considerable number of months before the 
course grades were collected and thus having 
a bearing on the guidance decisions that might 
have been taken at the time the tests were 
given. 

Since the tests, manuals, and associated data 
so clearly meet high standards of technical ex- 
cellence, the reviewer shall utilize the remain- 
ing space to raise some questions—some of 
them possibly quibbling, others dead serious. 


He is intrigued first by problems of test con- 
struction and test content. One would suppose 
that item analysis techniques had been used in 
the original construction of the tests or at least 
in the construction of equivalent forms, but no 
statement to this effect can be found. We have 
no assurance that there are no "dead-wood" 
items nor items with debatable answers. As a 
matter of fact, the reviewer is already on rec- 
ord? as having raised serious questions about 
the sentence subtest of Language Usage, which 
appears to him to be based on obsolete norms 
of English usage. For example, Item 13 of that 
test (Form A) is keyed so as to require that 
the sentence "Is it I whom they are calling?" 
be regarded as correct, and, in Item 5, "It is 
me" is keyed as wrong. But in T'eaching Eng- 
lish Usage, Pooley points out that "it is me" 
has been accepted: usage for hundreds of years 
and deserves no class time. When the reviewer 
filled out the test in the light of Pooley's stand- 
ards, his raw score was 66 out of a possible 
90, which is equivalent to a percentile of 94. 
It is probable that many students with excellent 
grasp of language usage are getting a number 
of items wrong because their standards are sev- 
eral decades in advance of those on which the 
test was apparently based. 

"There has been debate as to whether the 
DAT is truly differential, i.e, do the tests 
really measure different abilities? To be sure, 
the intercorrelations are only low to moderate, 
and the authors have computed statistics. to 
show "the proportion of differences between 
the standardized test scores on any pair of tests 
which are in excess of the chance proportion." 
These proportions range, for boys, from .29 
to .52, and for girls, from .20 to .48. For both 
sexes combined and for all pairs of tests, it 
works out that only about 37 per cent of all 
possible differences are beyond those expected 
by chance. We can put a favorable light on this 
result by saying that in the long run we can 
expect about ro of the 28 possible differences 
between pairs of test scores for one individual 
case to be significant. Thus, a typical profile 
can be expected to be “flat” except for 1 or 2 
deviant scores (1 deviant score producing 7 
significant differences, 2 deviant scores pro- 
ducing 12 or 13 significant differences depend- 
ing upon whether the 2 deviant scores them- 


1 CanROLL, Joun B. “An Evaluation of La: Tests From 
the Standpoint of the Pieychology of Lan nen $5 75-80. 
Ninth Yearbook of the National Council on Measurements Used 
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selves are significantly different from, each 
other). Even this amount of difference is 
enough to provide some leverage in differential 
counseling ; the differences, of course, are more 
or less equally likely to occur in different parts 
of the profile. But is this not less than we have 
a right to expect from so long a test battery? 
Is there not still an undue amount of overlap 
and high correlation between tests? Although 
meaningful comparisons are impossible to make 
because of the lack of readily available data, 
it would seem that the General Aptitude Test 
Battery or even the Flanagan Aptitude Classi- 
fication Tests offer more in the way of differ- 
ential diagnosis as such. Many of the DAT 
tests, incidentally, correlate well with their 
opposite numbers in the General Aptitude Test 
Battery. The overlap of abilities apparently 
measured by the subtests of the DAT is some- 
times disturbing, and it will take experience 
and training on the part of the counselor to use 
the profiles wisely. 

Of course, any multifactor battery like the 
DAT tends to be handicapped by the fact that 
even if truly independent aptitudes exist, the 
differences between them are obscured by com- 
mon educational experiences and by degrees of 
motivation for school learning and for test tak- 
ing which more or less uniformly make for a 
high, medium, or low level of performance on 
a series of tests. There is not much chance that 
any set of differential tests designed chiefly for 
general educational guidance, as the DAT is, 
would not be substantially affected by these 
influences. 

The authors make much of the fact that the 
DAT battery is a group of tests, each of which 
is valid and useful in itself; they appear to 
advise against the combination. of weighted 
scores. In the notable controversy about “‘clini- 
cal" versus "statistical" prediction they are on 
the side of “clinical” prediction. Paradoxically, 
this position prevents them from displaying 
some of the undoubted powers of the test in 
affording statistical prediction from weighted 
combinations of scores. In the whole array of 
validity coefficients’ presented there is not a 
single multiple correlation. The authors hesi- 
tate to get the counselor into what might appear 
to be needless complexities, but in view of the 
high importance to the individual of such deci- 
sions as whether to plan emphasis on liberal or 
on technical studies, would it not be possible 
to provide the counselor with simple ways of 


combining scores in order to make predictions 
of superior accuracy? At all events, it is hoped 
that the authors’ remarks about score combina- 
tions will not deter the development of predic- 
tion equations in local situations. 

At the present time, it can be said that, con- 
sidering the tests themselves and all the sup- 
porting data, the DAT constitutes the best 
available foundation battery for measuring the 
chief intellectual abilities and learned skills 
which one needs to take account of in high 
school counseling. 


NORMAN FREDERIKSEN, Director of Research, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

At the time the Differential Aptitude Tests 
were introduced, the multidimensional nature 
of mental ability was well recognized. Tests 
were appearing which measured the “primary” 
mental abilities. The authors of the DAT rec- 
ognized the need for aptitude tests which pro- 
duced scores for separate abilities, but they re- 
jected the pure factor test idéa. Instead they 
sought test types which were not necessarily 
pure in a factorial sense but which had demon- 
strated their usefulness in a variety of situa- 
tions and which could readily be interpreted by 
teachers and counselors. 

Eight tests, printed in seven reusable test 
booklets, are included in the battery. All are 
power tests except Clerical Speed and Accu- 
racy. Answers are recorded on IBM answer 
sheets which may be scored by hand or by 
machine. The time allowances permit all eight 
tests to be administered in six class periods. 
Alternate forms of all tests are available. 

The 50 items of Verbal Reasoning are analo- 
gies, but they are unusual in that both the first 
and the last elements of the analogy are 
omitted. The task is to choose the appropriate 
words, from options provided, to complete the 
analogy. The items are probably more complex, 
factorially, than the usual analogy item. The 
particular item type would seem to require 
verbal ability and reasoning; in addition, some 
of the items depend on a background of infor- 
mation. Still other items seem to require flexi- 
bility, since they contain words which are 
homonyms spelled alike, and it may be neces- 
sary to reject one meaning of a word in order 
to find another which permits an interpretation 
consistent with a correct answer. 

There are 40 multiple choice arithmetic items 
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in Numerical Ability. The option “none of, 
these" is employed each time, which "decreases 
the likelihood that an estimating technique or^ 
some other short cut method can be employed 
in taking the test. Factorially, the test probably 
measures both number and reasoning factors. 
Some of the items are straight computation 
items involving the adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing of whole numbers, deci- 
mals, and fractions. Other problems seem to 
require reasoning, although the form of the 
items resembles the purely computational type. 

The 50 items in Abstract Reasoning all em- 
ploy abstract figures. The operation of a prin- 
ciple is portrayed in a sequence of four figures 
and the task is to choose from five additional 
figures the one which logically follows in the 
sequence. The drawings are reasonably large 
and are clearly printed. Size estimations or 
other difficult visual discriminations are not re- 
quired in order to solve the problems. 

The items employed in Space Relations are 
of the type called surface development, but 
with the added feature that the solid figures 
which comprise the options may be rotated to 
various positions in space. The task is to indi- 
cate all the solid figures which can be made 
from the pattern. All items involve three- 
rather than two-dimensional space. Drawings 
are large, and finding the correct answers does 
not depend upon visual discrimination. 

Mechanical Reasoning is a new form of the 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension. 
Each item depicts the operation of a physical 
principle by means of a drawing, and is accom- 
panied by a question such as, “Which man 
must pull harder to lift the weight?" Three 
choices are presented: A, B, and a third 
option such as, “If either, mark C." (C is the 
correct answer only 11 times for the 68 items 
in Form A.) This type of test has been widely 
used in military classification work and has 
been shown to be of value for predicting a 
variety of occupational and training criteria. 
Factorially, the test is probably quite complex. 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy is the only test 
in the battery which is speeded. Each item in 
the booklet presents five pairs of symbols such 
as 2y, 5y, 57, 37, and y3; one of the pairs is 
underlined. The same pairs are printed above 
the answer spaces on the answer sheet, but in 
a different order. The task is to find the pair 
which was underlined and to mark the answer 
space below it. There are two separately timed 
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parts, each containing Too items. The test is 
supposed *to measure speed of response in a 
simple perceptual task. 

The spelling subtest of Language Usage in- 
cludes 100 words; the task is to indicate 
whether each word is spelled right or wrong. 
The choice of words and incorrect spellings is 
based on Gates’ work on spelling difficulties. 
In order to minimize the effects of a possible 
acquiescent response set, the correctly spelled 
words were carefully selected to be effective 
items when presented in the correct form. 

In the sentences subtest of Language Usage 
50 sentences are included, each of which is 
broken into five parts by slant lines. The task 
for each sentence is to mark the answer posi- 
tions corresponding to those parts which con- 
tain errors in grammar, punctuation, or spell- 
ing. The number of errors per sentence may 
vary from o to s. Thus the test contains the 
equivalent of 250 2-choice items of a “correct- 
incorrect” sort; the operation of an acquiescent 
response set on this test is therefore a distinct 
possibility. 

For each form of the DAT, norms are pre- 
sented for boys and girls separately at each 
grade level from 8 through 12. There are thus 
20 norms tables in all. The norms table is en- 
tered with the raw score for a particular test, 
and the corresponding percentile rank for the 
grade and sex group is found. 

The number of cases on which each norms 
table is based ranges from 2,100 to 7,400 for 
Form A and from 350 to 1,075 for Form B. 
Over 100 school systems, from all the major 
geographic regions of the country, are involved. 
The manual does not go into details about size 
of communities and types of schools, but de- 
tailed tables may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute. 

Profile sheets are provided for plotting the 
eight scores for each person. Scores are to be 
plotted on the basis of percentiles. The per- 
centile values are positioned to correspond to 
a standard score scale, and such a scale is 
printed on the profile sheet, for those who wish 
to convert to standard scores. 

The profile chart is set up so that one inch 
of vertical distance is equal to 10 standard 
score units, or one standard deviation. The ar- 
rangement makes possible a simple rule for 
evaluating approximately the significance of 
the difference between two scores earned by a 
student. If the vertical distance between two 
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scores is one inch or more, it is reasonable to. 


assume that the student is really better in one 
of the abilities than the other; but if the dis- 
tance is less than half an inch, it is highly prob- 
able that the abilities do not really differ. This 
is a very simple device which helps the coun- 
selor to make cautious interpretations. 

When the DAT was first released in 1947, 
the manual was printed in looseleaf format so 
that pages could be added as the results of va- 
lidity studies became available. Reports of such 
studies were issued in such numbers that when 
the manual was revised in 1952 it was neces- 
sary to present validity data in summary form. 
The current manual therefore contains fre- 
quency distributions of validity coefficients for 
the most common educational criteria and sum- 
mary tables which contain the correlations (but 
not means and standard deviations) for all the 
studies completed so far. The original tables 
may be obtained from the American Documen- 
tation Institute. 

All the validity coefficients are apparently 
reported: none is omitted because it happened 
to be low. The results strikingly verify the 
statement in the manual that there is no “va- 
lidity of a test” but there are many validities 
describing the relation between test scores and 
various more fallible or less fallible criteria. 
The user of the test is encouraged to use local 
data for the development of expectancy tables 
in order to find out how the test works in his 
own situation. Examples of expectancy tables 
and how they can be constructed and used are 
included. 

Validity studies summarized in the manual 
employ as criteria high school grades (includ- 
ing courses taken up to four years after test- 
ing), achievement test scores, college grades, 
and educational and vocational placement after 
graduation from high school. All studies re- 
ported as predictive validity studies are strictly 
that; that is, the tests were administered prior 
to the time when the criterion measures were 
earned. 

It is impossible to summarize the wealth of 
validity studies within the scope of this review. 
There is ample evidence of the usefulness of 
DAT scores in a wide variety of situations. 
Course grades are predictable, and achievement 
test scores even more so (presumably because 
of their greater reliability). DAT scores appear 
to differentiate groups tested in high school 
who went on to various educational and voca- 


„tional careers (although measures of disper- 
sion of score distributions are not presented). 

^ There is even evidence that the tests might be 
useful at the college freshman level, in certain 
institutions, for predicting freshman grades. 

The question might legitimately be raised as 
to how "differential" the tests are, especially 
for predicting academic criteria. The distribu- 
tions of validity coefficients are quite similar 
for high school courses, whether English, 
mathematics, science, or social studies. The 
three best predictors for all four of these course 
areas are Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, 
and the sentences part of Language Usage. 
Since the summary tables do not present means, 
it is impossible to tell how well one could dis- 
criminate on the basis of level; but with rela- 
tively minor variations the same abilities are 
involved in all four course areas. For such 
courses as shorthand and typing the clerical 
and spelling tests show predictive value, and 
for industrial arts and mechanical drawing the 
spatial and mechanical reasoning tests may be 
related to grades. But even in such courses as 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, physical edu- 
cation, health, home economics, and music the 
sentences test often shows high predictive 
value. High school teachers can apparently rec- 
ognize ability to write grammatically correct 
sentences on an examination, regardless of the 
name of the course! 

Reliability was determined by the split-half 
method for all tests except the highly speeded 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy ; the reliability of 
this test was determined by the use of alternate 
forms, Reliabilities were separately computed 
for boys and for girls at each grade level from 
8-12. The reliabilities are predominantly quite 
satisfactory: in the high .8o's and low .90's. 
One test, Mechanical Reasoning, is apparently 
less suitable for girls than for boys; its relia- 
bility for girls ranges from .69 to .73. So far as 
reliability is concerned, the tests are equally 
good at grades 8 through 12. Standard errors 
of measurement are presented for each test by 
grade and by sex. 

As might be expected with a test battery of 
this sort, the intercorrelations are not as low 
as one might desire. For boys, the mean inter- 
correlation coefficients range from .06 to .62, 
and for girls, from .12 to .67. (Some test bat- 
teries claimed to measure pure factors have 
intercorrelations about as high.) A table of the 
“proportion of differences in excess of the 
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chance proportion” of differences between 
scores on pairs of tests is included. For boys, 


these proportions range from .29 (the verbal ~ 


reasoning and sentences tests) to .52 (the space 
relations and spelling tests). For girls, the pro- 
portions range from .20 to .48. The propor- 
tions involving the méchanical reasoning test 
are all low (.20 to .24), presumably because 
this test is relatively unreliable for girls. As 
described above, the instructions for using pro- 
file charts provide a rule of thumb for deciding 
which differences are the ones which are large 
enough to be considered "in excess of chance." 

Evidence from validity studies and from in- 
tercorrelations suggests that fewer than eight 
variables could be used without loss in predic- 
tive value, and with some increase in ease of 
interpretation. 

Correlations of DAT with a great variety of 
Other tests are presented. Correlations with 
tests of general intelligence are high enough to 
suggest that administration of such a test is 
unnecessary if DAT scores are available. 
Scores on the Kuder Preference Record are 
for the most part unrelated to the DAT ability 
measures—evidence that interest measures 
should not be used in lieu of ability measures 
(and vice versa). The information given 
should be useful to those who are considering 
the choice of a test battery ; more generally, it 
throws light on the nature of the abilities meas- 
ured by DAT. 

The DAT manual is a model which other 
test publishers might well emulate. It presents 
a great deal of information clearly and without 
the annoying omissions which so often make it 
difficult or impossible to interpret. statistical 
data in test manuals. One cannot help feeling 
that this is an honest and complete description 
of all the relevant findings, both favorable and 
unfavorable, which resulted from a great deal 
of research. Much of this work has been done 
by Psychological Corporation staff members, 
but the bibliography of 91 references also in- 
cludes work by many other workers. 

The authors do not hesitate to take space in 
the manual to instruct when they consider it 
desirable, and the result is a manual which is 
not only useful in understanding the DAT but 
also might well be used as supplementary read- 
ing for courses in measurement. 

Some publishers of multifactor test batteries 
advocate use of combinations of certain scores 
for specific purposes. For example, methods 
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may be recommended. for weighting and com- 
bining scores to yield IO equivalents or meas- 
ures of scholastic aptitude. The DAT authors 
do not advocate such a procedure ; instead they 
strongly urge the practice of counseling from 
profiles. They have prepared a booklet, A Case- 
book for the Differential Aptitude Tests (29), 
which presents DAT profiles and other infor- 
mation about a variety of student problems and 
which shows how counseling from profiles can 
be done. Such a clinical approach has merit, 
and the clinical approach, in fact, must be used 
in many situations. But in order to take full 
advantage of a multitest battery, one should 
also employ statistical methods to discover how 
best to combine scores for use in certain im- 
portant and recurring problem situations. Some 
reference in the manual to multiple regression 
methods would have been desirable, 

The tests are technically of very high qual- 
ity, and there is ample evidence that they can 
be usefully employed in a wide variety of edu- 
cational selection, placement, and guidance 
areas. This reviewer does not hesitate to recom- 
mend the Differential Aptitude Tests for use 
in testing programs at the secondary school 
level. 


For reviews by Harold Bechtoldt, Ralph F. 
Berdie, and Lloyd G. Humphreys, see 4:711; 
see 3:620 (1 excerpt). 
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*Differential Test Battery. Ages 11 to "top uni- 
versity level" (range for Test 1 extends downward to 
age 7) ; 1955; 1 form; 12 tests in 7 booklets; no data 
on validity; 6s. 5d. per battery manual; 69s. od. per 
specimen set; postpaid in the U.K.; 136.5(200) min- 
utes; J. R. Morrisby; distributed by the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, * 
@) TEST I, COMPOUND SERIES TEST. Ages 7 and over; 
"mental work power"; separate answer sheets must be 
used; 32s. 3d. per test; 5s. 7d. per 25 answer Sheets; 
3s. 6d. per set of scoring key and manual; 30(40) min- 
utes. 
b) GENERAL ABILITY TESTS. Ages IT and over; 3 tests; 
32s. 3d. per 25 tests; 115. od. per set of scoring stencils 
and manual for all 3 tests. 

1) Test 2, General Ability Tests: Verbal. 12(20) 

minutes. 

2) Test 3, General Ability Tests: Numerical. 29(40) 

minutes. 

3) Test 4, General Ability Tests: Perceptual. 23 

(35) minutes. ‘r 
€) TEST 5, SHAPES TEST. Ages 11 and over; spatial abil- 
ity; separate answer sheets must be used; 75. 6d. per 
test; 6s. 4d. per 25 answer sheets; 5s. 10d. per set of 
scoring stencil and manual; 10(15) minutes. 
d) TEST 6, MECHANICAL ABILITY TEST. Ages II and 
over; separate answer sheets must be used; 5s. 7d. per 
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test; 6s. 4d. per 25 answer sheets; 3s. 10d. per set of 
scoring key and manual; 15(20) minutes. 
€) SPEED TESTS. Ages II and over; 6 tests in a single 
booklet; no specific manual; no data on reliability ; 
provisional norms; 48s. 6d. per 25 tests; 17.5(30) 
minutes. 

1) Test 7 (Speed Test 1), Routine Number and 

Name Checking. 

2) Test 8 (Speed Test 2), Perseveration. 

3) Test 9 (Speed Test 3), Word Fluency. 

4) Test 10 (Speed Test 4), Ideational Fluency. 

5) Test 11 (Speed Test 5), Motor Speed. 

6) Test 12 (Speed Test 6), Motor Skill, 


E. A. Peet, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, Birmingham, England. 
According to the author, this battery repre- 
sents an attempt to assess mental ability by a 
method that will “enable the more subtle dif- 
ferences between persons to be readily ob- 
served, and...show the nature of a person's 
mental ability structure in perspective, in the 
round." The tools chosen for this purpose indi- 
cate Morrisby's views about the structure of 
intelligence. First there is a general intelligence 
test which reminds one a little of a matrices 
test. Then there are three general ability tests 
dealing, respectively, with verbal, numerical, 
and perceptual material; a shapes test, whose 
purpose is to measure the spatial element; a 
mechanical ability test, which deals with more 
km abilities; and, finally, six speed tests of 
number and name checking, perseveration along 
the lines of the traditional copying of s's and 
reversed s's, word and ideational fluency, and 
motor speed and skill. The tests themselves are 
well produced. The manuals for the battery 
and for each of the several tests give adequate 
instructions for administering and scoring and 
percentile norms for appropriate age groups. 
In spite of the abundance of information 
provided so far, however, Morrisby has failed 
to produce the kind of information that is 
essential in guiding pupils into different kinds 
of educational programs and into different 
types of vocations. For example, he reports no 
correlations between the tests and relevant cri- 
teria. Here he might do well to look at the tech- 
nical supplement produced by the Thurstones 
for the SRA Tests of Educational Ability, in 
which correlations between the tests and cri- 
teria for many schools and subjects are pro- 
vided so that the would-be user can judge for 
himself the validity of any claim that the tests 
differentiate as suggested. Furthermore, Mor- 
risby does not give any data about the reliabil- 
ity of his test or about the standard deviations 
of the scores at the various age levels—statis- 


tics which should certainly be provided with 
such a battery. 

The reviewer cannot conceive of the use of 
these tests at the moment except in experimen- 
tal and research situations. When information 
now lacking is forthcoming, then one can judge 
how useful the battery will be in school and 
vocational guidance. 


DowALp E. Super, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

This English battery, first published in 1955, 
is based on the factorial structure of mental 
and other abilities as revealed by psychological 
research, particularly in Great Britain, but also 
in America. Thus, the American test user will 
encounter familiar types of tests of verbal, 
numerical, abstract (perceptual), and mechani- 
cal reasoning, of spatial visualization, percep- 
tual speed and accuracy (number and name 
checking), and even of manual speed and dex- 
terity (dotting and tracing) ; he will also find 
tests of types more often used in Britain than 
here, namely, perseveration, word fluency, and 
ideational fluency. As the latter types have been 
more useful in laboratory studies than in edu- 
cational and vocational prediction, one may be 
inclined to question their value in a battery 
designed for school and college use, but that is 
a question to be answered by validity data. 

The first test, the Compound Series Test, is 
a nonverbal intelligence test designed to cover 
the age range 7 to 22, a wider range than the 
other tests in the battery. It is essentially an 
ingenious paper and pencil version of the fa- 
miliar bead stringing performance test. Mor- 
risby suggests that it measures "mental work- 
power," ie. persistence and concentration in 
the performance of an intellectual task, but 
whether or not the test measures anything other 
than what performance tests of intelligence 
generally measure is apparently a matter of 
conjecture. Time limits vary with age, being 
20, 25, or 30 minutes, and the test is said to be 
a power test, but examination of the norms 
shows increasing scores with increasing time, 
which suggests that speed does play a part. It 
is noteworthy that the correlations between 
scores on this test and school grades are, on 
the whole, about as high as those between the 
more typical verbal and numerical intelligence 
tests and school grades. This may prove to be 
a most useful nonverbal test. 
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The General Ability Tests are three in num- 
ber: Verbal, Numerical, and Perceptual. Each 
has three parts, the first in each case stressing 
speed and the last stressing comprehension ; the 
total score weights the parts in such a way as 
to deemphasize speed somewhat. The percep- 
tual test is comparable to some American ab- 
stract reasoning tests, but in each test there is 
evidence of ingenuity in item construction. 
This test is designed for use with, and stand- 
ardized on, students from age 11 to age 22, as 
are all the tests which follow. 

The Shapes: Test is intended to measure spa- 
tial visualization, the “K” factor in Britain, 
defined as mental manipulation of perceptual 
figures. The items are unusual, and, although 
designed to minimize the use of adventitious 
clues, seem to this reviewer to depend upon a 
principle the seeing of which is a matter of 
intelligence, and which, if seen, changes the 
nature of the trait measured from complex 
mental manipulation to a very simple form. 
The trick seems to be to imagine a pin placed 
in the white dot occurring in each of the three 
shapes and mentally to let the shape rotate or 
fall into position around that point: the answer 
is then immediately obvious. But whether or 
not the trick is discovered is left up to the 
subject. Morrisby states that the ability meas- 
ured by this test is not developed before about 
age 11, about half of that age group making 
zero scores; this is perhaps a defect arising 
from depending entirely upon one type of item 
with no apparent item gradient. 

The Mechanical Ability Test is based on the 
now familiar Bennett-type item. Among the 
speed tests, the routine number and name 
checking tests, combined to give one score, 
otherwise resemble American tests of this type. 
Perseveration, Word Fluency, Ideational Flu- 
ency, Motor Speed, and Motor Skill are made 
up of familiar types of items and need no ad- 
ditional comment. 

The general manual points out that the psy- 
chological interpretation of the test results 
must at present be limited since there is little 
information on which to base it. But the author 
proceeds, injudiciously in this reviewer's judg- 
ment, to suggest that “a great deal can be done 
by considering subjectively the nature of the 
functions measured by the various tests and 
judging a priori their likely interrelationships 
with other variables such as those we need to 
predict." He goes on to state, quite properly, 


that "the test variables do not always behave 
in the way we might expect." Obviously, nor- 
mative and validity data are needed. 

Reliability data, it may be noted, seem ade- 
quate. The author has taken speed into account 
in determining reliability, and the coefficients 
are up to standard. 

Norms leave a great deal to be desired, which 
may be understandable in a new test and can 
be excused if the author is proceeding apace to 
collect better norms. All the tests in the battery 
have "general" “grammar school,” and “uni- 
versity" norms. At present the general norms 
for the Compound Series Test are based on 
what is "considered to be a representative sam- 
ple" of nearly 3,000 boys and girls aged 7 to 
15, extrapolated to provide norms for ages 6 
and 16. The reasons for so thinking regarding 
representativeness are not given, leaving the 
potential user to accept the norms on faith or 
to reject them on the basis of sad experience. 
The general norms for the bulk of the battery 
are based on “about 800 boys and girls from 
secondary modern and grammar schools,” es- 
sentially junior and senior high school students 
of all types. The grammar school (or, in Amer- 
ican terms, junior and senior high school, col- 
lege preparatory only) norms are based on 
“771 boys and a few girls”; it is not claimed 
that they are a representative sample, and the 
possibility of sex differences is noted but not 
examined. The university norms are based on 
214 apparently assorted but undescribed stu- 
dents of both sexes, with no account taken of 
sex differences or of sampling. 

Obviously, the norms leave a great deal to be 
desired before a British user can use them with 
any confidence, and they are of no value to a 
possible American user (for whom they are 
not intended). There is no way of knowing 
how representative the samples are, and sex 
differences, always noted on tests of mechani- 
cal reasoning and generally on tests of verbal, 
numerical, spatial, and perceptual abilities, are 
not taken into account. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the norming of the battery still re- 
mains to be done. 

Validity has been considered in only two 
ways: the logic of the item writing and con- 
struction, and correlation with grades. There 
has been, as yet, no attempt to check the ade- 
quacy of Morrisby's spatial items, for exam- 
ple, by ascertaining their correlation with other, 
thoroughly studied tests of spatial visualiza- 
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tion. It is this reviewer’s expectation that this 
spatial test will not correlate as highly with 
existing spatial tests as they do among them- 
selves, while the verbal and several of the other 
tests will probably yield the usual interform 
reliabilities. Hence one cannot simply accept 
Morrisby's recommended use of a priori judg- 
ment. 

The predictive validity data are still very 
limited, but they are rather encouraging so far 
as they go. Correlations with school grades are 
available for what we would call 115 10th grade 
and 79 11th grade college preparatory high 
school boys, for the compound series, verbal, 
numerical, perceptual, shapes, and mechanical 
tests, and, in the case of the 11th graders, for 
the ideational fluency test as well. The first 
four tests are reasonably good predictors of 
grades in all subjects, the median r for the first 
test, for example, being .38 and all but two 
r's being .30 or higher. English grades are pre- 
dicted best by the verbal and numerical tests, 
mathematics grades by the compound series 
and perceptual tests, and physics by the me- 
chanical, shapes, and perceptual tests, these 
highest 7's ranging from .36 to .8o. It is note- 
worthy that the ideational fluency test is unre- 
lated to any of the three subjects for which 
validity coefficients were obtained (English, 
French, and mathematics). This raises again 
the question of just what use a counselor or 
admissions officer will make of the scores on 
this and the other laboratory, or typically un- 
validated, tests. 

Manufacture of the tests, manuals, and scor- 
ing keys is quite uneven. Test booklets and 
answer sheets (hand scoring) are generally 
well printed and on suitable stock. But the 
holes in the scoring stencils are often imper- 
fectly spaced and alignment in scoring is dif- 
ficult to verify, no aids being provided in the 
form of guide lines or guide holes. The ad- 
ministrators’ manuals are well printed but 
weakly bound; the use of red and black inks 
to differentiate explanatory material from oral 
directions is a helpful innovation. Mimeo- 
graphed supplementary manuals and a variety 
of binding devices, including one with a frus- 
trating plastic string tie-binder, give one the 
impression of an ill thought out profusion of 
materials which is not entirely justified but per- 
sists nevertheless. As one who has often de- 
cried the expenditure of more energy on mer- 
chandising than on validation by some test pub- 


lishers, this reviewer hesitates to recommend 
more attention to packaging, but this battery 
would benefit by it. 

In summary: this is an interestingly con- 
ceived and at points ingeniously devised multi- 
factor battery which builds on both British and 
American factor analysis and test construction 
work. British in origin and designed for use in 
Britain, it has not been standardized in a way 
which makes it usable for practical purposes in 
North America, but it includes some well de- 
signed tests which may recommend it to per- 
sons conducting certain types of research in 
this country. The Compound Series Test, in 
particular, might well be exploited in America. 
The manual makes some unwarranted assump- 
tions, and neither standardization nor valida- 
tion has progressed far enough in Great Britain 
for effective use to be possible there as yet. 
However, the battery looks promising, and it is 
to be hoped that more adequate norms, studies 
of the relationships between these tests and 
others whose meaning and validity are better 
established, and studies of the predictive value 
of the tests for larger numbers of individuals 
in a greater variety of criterion situations (in- 
cluding academic subjects and occupations) 
will in due course be forthcoming. 


Purr E. Vernon, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of London, Institute 
of Education, London, England. 

This battery, though the first of its type to 
be published in England, is similar to the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery or, since it disclaims 
factorial purity, the Psychological Corporation 
Differential Aptitude Tests. Insufficient infor- 
mation is available wherewith to judge the reli- 
abilities, validities, adequacy of norming, or 
usefulness of the tests for any purpose. The 
present manual merely contains the adminis- 
tration and scoring instructions and norms. 
While a more extensive manual is promised for 
the future, more than two years have already 
gone by since the original publication. A dupli- 
cated “Preliminary Notice” by the author does 
little more than describe the tests and give some 
correlations between the first half dozen tests 
and grammar school examination grades of 15- 
and 16-year-old boys. On the basis of these 
figures, there would appear to be slightly better 
differential prediction of different school sub- 
ject grades than is generally obtained by the 
DAT or SRA Primary Mental Abilities. 
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The battery consists of tests in 7 areas and 
yields 12 scores, It occupies 139 minutes of 
working time, but probably takes over 3 hours 
to administer, since the oral instructions are 
rather elaborate. The various types of tests may 
be described as follows: 

a) Compound Series Test—a nonverbal rea- 
soning test based on the completion of bead 
patterns. This is novel and ingenious, though 
its use of colored patterns possibly handicaps 
the color defective. 

b) General verbal ability tests: three sub- 
tests—identification of synonyms and anto- 
nyms, classification of similar words, and con- 
struction of analogies. 

c) Number ability tests: three subtests— 
checking additions and multiplications, com- 
pletion ‘of number series, and completion of 
number matrices. No reason is given for com- 
bining N and I tests in the same total score. 

d) Perceptual ability tests: three subtests— 
identification of identical shapes, classification 
of similar figures, and selection of analogous 
figures. Again, the combination of perceptual 
speed and nonverbal reasoning tests seems 
curious. 

€) Shape judging test—identification of re- 
versed shapes. This is probably a sound test 
of S factor, but it is too difficult for younger 
and duller children. 

f) Mechanical comprehension test—a test 
similar to the Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, but with four- and five-choice 
items. This test, too is somewhat lacking in 
discrimination at the lower end. 

9) Speed tests: a series of six separately 
scored tests—number and name checking 
(clerical speed) ; perseveration in letter writ- 
ing; word completion; ideational fluency re- 
vealed through words and drawing; motor 
speed (similar to a dotting test); and motor 
coordination in drawing lines along narrow 
paths. No reason is given for expecting motor 
perseveration to be predictive of anything. 

\A somewhat irritating feature is the frequent 


alternation between black and red pencils, pre- - 


sumably with the object of preventing testees 
from working outside the time limits. This 
should hardly be necessary with good invigila- 
tion. Otherwise, administrative instructions and 
preliminary practice material are good, and the 
tests are well printed throughout. Tests r, 5. 
and 6 employ booklets which can be reused 
with fresh answer sheets. Scoring, by means 


of stencils, appears reasonably convenient, but 
might well take 15 minutes per testee. Tables 
are provided for converting raw scores to 
scaled scores (0-20) and scaled scores into 
equivalent T scores, percentiles, or standard 
IQ's, for each age group from 11 plus to 16 
plus. There are also scaled score norms for 
grammar school and college students. 

In conclusion, the tests seem to be generally 
well constructed, and they may be of consid- 
erable potential value in educational and voca- 
tional guidance. But no overall evaluation is 
possible in the absence of a proper manual. 


[607 ] 
*Employee Aptitude Survey. Ages 16 and over; 
1952-58; IBM ; 10 tests; battery manual ('s8) ; Lock- 
heed manual ('57) ; manual ['58] for each test; $2.50 
per 25 test-answer sheets; postage extra; $2.50 per 
complete specimen set; 50¢ per specimen set of any one 
test; Lr aid; G. Grimsley (a-h), F. L. Ruch (a-g, 
i, j), N. D. Warren (a-g), J. S. Ford (a, c, e-9, j); 
Psychological Services, Inc. * 
d) TEST I, VERBAL COMPREHENSION. 1952-58; IBM; 
Forms A, B ('56) ; 5(10) minutes. 
b) TEST 2, NUMERICAL ABILITY. 1952-58; IBM ; Forms 
A (752), B ("56) ; 10(15) minutes. 
C) TEST 3, VISUAL PURSUIT. 1956-58; IBM; Forms A 
(56), B. (57) ; 5(10) minutes. 
d) TEST 4, VISUAL SPEED AND ACCURACY, 1952-58; IBM; 
Forms A ('52), B ('56) ; 5(10) minutes. 
e) TEST $, SPACE VISUALIZATION, 1952-58; IBM; 
Forms A, B (57) ; 5(10) minutes. 
f) TEST 6, NUMERICAL REASONING. 1952-58; IBM; 
Forms A, B ('57) ; 5(10) minutes, 
f) TEST 7, VERBAL REASONING. 1052-58; IBM; Forms 
A, B (57) ; 5(10) minutes. 
h) Test 8, WORD FLUENCY, 1953-58; Forms A, B ('53) ; 
5(10) minutes, 
i) TEST 0, MANUAL SPEED AND ACCURACY. 1953-58; 1 
form ('53); 5(10) minutes. 
j) TEST IO, SYMBOLIC REASONING. 1956-58; IBM; 
Forms A, B (57); 5(10) minutes, 


Dororny C. Apxins, Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of the Department, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, 

The Employee Aptitude Survey is comprised 
of nine 5-minute tests and one 10-minute test. 
This series has many convenient features: each 
test is on a single 8% by 11 inch sheet; the time 
required is very short; scoring, in most cases 
possible by IBM scoring machine, is facilitated 
by stencils for right and wrong responses; 
norms for various job categories for each test 
as well as for a cross-section of the working 
population are provided; alternate forms, to- 
gether with special retest norms, are available ; 
separate manuals for each test report validation 
studies. 

The general manual states that the series was 
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withheld from general industrial use for sev- 
eral years until the tests’ validities against job 
performance could be established. To this end, 
it acknowledges the support of the United 
States Air Force, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Northrop Aviation, AiResearch Manu- 
facturing Company, University of Southern 
California School of Engineering, and Los An- 
geles City College Department of Engineering. 

The authors have developed this battery on 
the principle that “maximum validity per min- 
ute of testing time is achieved through a battery 
of short, mutually independent tests." The tests 
in the battery, together with some reference 
variables, were given to 90 high school boys 
and factor analyzed. Little information about 
the analysis is given in the materials accom- 
panying the tests, but the two to four highest 
loadings of each of nine tests on nine factors 
are tabulated. The roth test (Test 9), Manual 
Speed and Accuracy, correlated so low with the 
others that it was excluded from the analysis. 

In general, alternate-forms reliability coeffi- 
cients are presented, in several cases for two 
groups. The reporting of reliability indices as 
well seems unnecessary for the sophisticated 
and possibly misleading for the naive. 

For several of the tests correlations with 
other standardized tests, including the Otis Em- 
ployment Test, the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, and Bennett’s Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, are given, Unwarranted infer- 
ences are drawn from some of these correla- 
tions ; e.g., the conclusion that, because the new 
test called Numerical Ability correlates .53 
with the Bennett test, numerical ability has 
been shown to be an important ingredient of 
mechanical aptitude. 

The separate examiner's manuals accom- 
panying the different tests summarize validity 
data, which, altogether, form a rather impres- 
sive array. A number of the 50-odd correla- 
tions with measures other than standardized 
tests represent relationships with measures of 
success in training courses—proficiency tests, 
teacher evaluations, or pass-fail criteria— 
rather than measures of success in job per- 
formance as such. Nevertheless, a few studies 
were based upon job performance criteria, and 
information on the predictability of indices of 
success in training programs is distinctly better 
than no validity data at all. 

Also provided for each test are raw score 
equivalents for the following centile points : 90, 


75, 60, 55, 50, 45, 40, 25, 10. These norms are 
based on groups of subjects that differ some- 
what from test to test. In all cases, norms for 
the "general population" are reported. Several 
of the tests have norms for such groups as gen- 
eral college students, general graduate engi- 
neers, accountants, high school students, and 
so on, Charts presenting norms for several ad- 
ditional groups for the six tests used by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation (Tests 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7) are contained in a Manual for Inter- 
preting the Employee Aptitude Survey pub- 
lished by that company. The authors are care- 
ful to urge each user of the tests to explore 
their validity in his own situation. 

The bulletin How to Use the Employee Ap- 
titude Survey contains a table of suggested cut- 
ting scores on tests recommended for various 
occupations. This covers 29 occupational titles, 
several of which do not seem to. correspond to 
the jobs for which validity or normative data 
are provided elsewhere. This table is presented 
immediately after mention of the validation of 
the various tests against actual job perform- 
ance criteria, and it is said that "the table of 
recommended tests and minimum acceptable 
scores..is based on the results of this long- 
range research program," One is at first led to 
believe that all of the recommendations concern- 
ing which tests to use and what cutting points 
are appropriate are based upon empirical, vali- 
dation research specific to the occupation in 
question and against measures of actual job 
success. While the authors doubtless have in 
their files some additional unreported research 
results, one can scarcely avoid the thought that, 
in at least some instances, they were applying 
the “rule of thumb” that they, recommend at 
the end of this bulletin. Here they note that "it 
is common practice to set the cutting score at 
some raw score value between the roth and 
25th centiles for the particular occupational 
group in question," They further remark that, 
when a battery of tests is used, cutting scores 
between the roth and 15th centiles are “usually 
most realistic." It may be reasonable to sup- 
pose, then, that where they lacked validity data 
but had occupational norms they applied the 
foregoing rule. It could even be that where they 
lacked both validity data and norms for a par- 
ticular occupation they used their best judg- 
ment, based upon performance of similar occu- 
pational groups. Such procedures may be quite 
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defensible and helpful, but in any case the 
methods followed should be clearly indicated. 

Among other materials presented are tables 
of the coefficients of independence among the 
tests in the battery for four samples. These are 
in keeping with the authors’ emphasis on 
unique tests. 

The reviewer was disappointed to see a bul- 
letin entitled Estimating Otis IQ from Em- 
ployee Aptitude Survey Tests. Why anyone 
would want to administer an aptitude battery 
“and then attempt to estimate such a defective 
index as the IQ for adults is incomprehensible. 

A brief description and critique of each test 
follows. 

Test 1, Verbal Comprehension, consists of 
30 four-choice vocabulary items, with a ceiling 
that appears undesirably low. The authors will 
doubtless improve or replace some of the items. 
In a few cases, a good one-word answer does 
not seem possible. Thus “magnitude” does not 
mean the same as “minuend,” since the latter 
is a particular kind of magnitude. Nor, except 
archaically, can “soil” be regarded as equiva- 
lent to “loam.” “Rancorous” and “indignant” 
also have quite different connotations. The al- 
ternate-forms reliability coefficient of .83 seems 
unnecessarily low, especially since it was based 
on a wide range sample of 535 job applicants. 
With the goth centile falling at 27 or above for 
8 of the 15 groups for which norms are pro- 
vided, it is clear that the test difficulty could 
well be increased. 

Test 2, Numerical Ability, contains three 
separately timed parts: 25 items based on fun- 
damental arithmetic operations with no larger 
than 3-digit numbers; 25 items involving oper- 
ations with decimals and percentages; and 25 
items involving simple fractions. The one-page 
arrangement of three parts intended to have 
separate time limits may well prove faulty. A 
“cycle omnibus” arrangement of the items with 
one time limit might be preferable. The relia- 
bility coefficients for the total and the three 
parts are not stated but can be computed from 
the indices of reliability that are given (.96 for 
the total score). The test probably could be im- 
proved if the answers followed the common 
plan of arranging numerical answers in ascend- 
ing or descending numerical order. 

Test 3, Visual Pursuit, contains 30 items pat- 
terned after the well known visual maze form. 
Several validation studies against training 
course grades are reported, along with one 


study against a pass-fail criterion for engineer- 
ing students at the end of their first year. These 
studies, together with norms for “a general 
population,” industrial leadmen, high school 
seniors, and freshman engineering students, do 
not clearly substantiate such a statement as, 
“The test is also useful in the selection of per- 
sonnel for certain very specific clerical posi- 
tions such as card-punch operators and similar 
jobs in which a major task component involves 
the scanning of paper-work.” Either the sub- 
stantiating data should be reported or the state- 
ment should be more cautious. 

Test 4, Visual Speed and Accuracy, is a 150- 
item test modeled after the Minnesota Clerical 
Test, with which it correlated to the extent of 
.82 for a heterogeneous group of 89 job appli- 
cants. It uses various admixtures of digits, let- 
ters, and other familiar typewriter symbols 
(such as $, #, 96, ., *, -, 1), and an occasional 
fraction. Alternate-forms and test-retest coeffi- 
cients of from .84 to .87 are reported, along 
with several empirical validity studies. From a 
table of median scores for different occupa- 
tional groups, the authors conclude that persons 
in job categories requiring heavy, detailed 
paper work obtained relatively high scores on 
this test. It is then curious to note that a “top 
management" group has scores rather similar 
to those of “employed stenographers" and that 
"college students" exceed both these groups as 
well as two engineering groups. It would seem 
that this test could bear further study. 

Test 5, Space Visualization, is a 50-item 
block counting test with reported alternate- 
forms reliabilities of .87 and .89. Surprisingly 
enough, freshman engineering students and 
college students in general show almost identi- 
cal norms. 

Test 6, Numerical Reasoning, contains 20 
number series items. A large proportion of the 
items that the reviewer tested were defective 
in that the rule for the progression that the 
test constructor intended could not be estab- 
lished until after the available answers had 
been inspected. Thus in the series 54369 
8 7 ?, the answer could be 14 (as keyed) or 
IO. To be sure, 10 is not among the answers 
presented, but this is no excuse for including 
annoyingly ambiguous items. The general prin- 
ciple, is, of course, that the rule of progression 
should be inducible by the time the end of the 
series is reached. This defect in the items may 
indeed account for the rather low reliability 
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figures reported for this test: .76 (test-retest) 
for go high school males, and .60 (alternate- 
forms) for 335 freshman engineering students. 

Test p^ Verbal Reasoning, contains six sets 
of five items each, each set consisting of con- 
clusions to be judged as true, false, or uncer- 
tain upon the basis of four or five simple fac- 
tual statements. One might suppose that errors 
within each set would be substantially corre- 
lated, thus lowering the reliability per item. 
Alternate-forms coefficients of .79 for 9o high 
school males and .7o for 335 freshman engi- 
neering students were obtained. 

Test 8, Word Fluency, is of the familiar 
form with 75 spaces for words beginning with 
a designated letter. Alternate-forms reliability 
for the 335 engineering students was .75. No 
predictive validity data are given for this test. 

Test 9, Manual Speed and Accuracy, in- 
volves the familiar task of placing a pencil dot 
in as many as possible of a series of O's within 
the time allowed. Reported retest reliability for 
335 engineering students is .79. Only "general 
population” norms (for an unspecified ) are 
presented. 

Test 10, Symbolic Reasoning, is a 30-item 
test containing items of the sort “X < Y < Z, 
therefore X < Z.” The subject marks them 
true, false, or uncertain. Reported reliability 
coefficients are .68 and .69. The authors state 
that repeated studies have shown that mean 
scores of engineers and engineering students 
are distinctly superior to the general population 
mean. Norms for these three groups and for 
general college students and high school seniors 
are presented. With the goth centile for gradu- 
ate engineers at 21 (maximum score being 30) 
and the distribution for the general population 
positively skewed (as evidenced by the mean 
falling at the 61st centile), the test probably 
could be improved by adjustment of the item 
difficulties. 


S. Rams Wattace, Director of Research, 
Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut. 

This is a battery of 10 short (nine have 
5-minute time limits and one has a 10-minute 
limit) paper and pencil tests. It represents an 
attempt to achieve “maximum validity per min- 
ute" by taking advantage of findings which in- 
dicate that the addition to a battery of many 
tests having relatively unique variance enhances 
predictive validity to a much greater extent 


than the shortening of tests (with concomitant 
reduction in reliability) reduces it. The'inter- 
correlations among the tests and a factor analy- 
sis (the latter, unfortunately, based on only 9o 
cases) support the contention that the tests are 
substantially independent. They have been 
standardized for a variety of occupational 
groups. 

The authors provide an examiner's manual 
for the battery and a brochure entitled How to 
Use the Employee Aptitude Survey. In both of 
these documents there is a refreshing insistence” 
on the importance of establishing predictive 
validity before using a test as a selection device. 
Recognition is also explicitly made of the fact 
that “the validity of a particular test for a par- 
ticular job depends upon the specific require- 
ments for that job in a specific organization," 
and potential users are urged to validate the 
component tests against job performance in 
their own organizations. However, in describ- 
ing procedures for such validation, the major 
emphasis is placed on concurrent validities, 
although it is admitted that predictive valida- 
tion "permits more accurate validation in the 
long run." 

Furthermore, validity data given for each of 
the tests are based upon very small samples. 
The criteria employed are typically not meas- 
ures of job performance but, instead, ratings, 
course or test grades, etc., which are notori- 
ously (and spuriously) predictable. The popu- 
lations are only too often freshman engineers, 
drafting students, or commerce students. When 
actual workers are studied, the validities are 
concurrent rather than predictive. In the case 
of one test (Word Fluency) no validities are 
reported, yet cutoff scores are recommended 
for three occupations. 

In general, both the battery manual and the 
brochure represent excellent jobs of describing 
the test battery and its construction, and of 
providing a sound basis for its use and inter- 
pretation. Unfortunately, one has the feeling 
that the authors have violated some of their 
own tenets in their eagerness to establish a 
basis for the battery's wide and varied use. For 
example, the brochure presents a table of sug- 
gested cutting scores for 29 different occupa- 
tions, including electrical engineers, junior ex- 
ecutives, sales persons, inspectors, etc. A closer 
examination of this table in conjunction with 
the separate manuals for each of the tests raises 
some doubts about the manner in which the 
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cutoff scores were derived. One thing which 
immediately strikes the eye is that the tests and 
cutoff scores suggested for electrical engineers, 
mechanical engineers, and aeronautic engineers 
are practically identical. One must wonder 
why, in this case, the heading “engineers” would 
not have sufficed, particularly since the indi- 
vidual test manuals indicate that the basic va- 
lidity data were derived from the performance 
of some go freshman engineering students in 
their first year. Examination of the cutoff 
‘scores in conjunction with the normative tables 
given for each test for 251 “general graduate 
engineers” reveals that the recommendation is 
(with some very minor deviations) to cut off 
the bottom 25'per cent on each of the six tests 
recommended for engineering occupations. 
These tests are named, Verbal Comprehension, 
Numerical Ability, Visual» Pursuit, Visual 
Speed and Accuracy, Space Visualization, and 
Symbolic Reasoning. Since the intercorrela- 
tions of these tests are demonstrably low, it 
seems surprising that cutoffs for maximum ef- 
ficiency would be so similar. Also, while a 
recommended cutoff at the 25th centile might 
appear conservative, its use for each of six 
relatively independent tests might well produce 
a prohibitively low selection ratio, even in a 
period of recession. This could produce a very 
bad effect unless the validity of the suggested 
battery is much higher than any evidence pre- 
sented would suggest. The authors give no 
warnings about this point. 

For selecting sales persons, five tests are rec- 
ommended. None of the appropriate manuals 
provides validity data for such occupations, but 
examination of the norms for 253 security 
salesmen and 302 sales representatives reveals 
that the suggested cutoff scores fall at about 
the roth centile for each of the tests recom- 
mended (Verbal Comprehension, Numerical 
Ability, Visual Speed and Accuracy, Verbal 
Reasoning, and Word Fluency). One is led to 
the conclusion that the recommendations re- 
garding tests and cutoff scores for the various 
occupations were reached through a process of 
arbitrary rules coupled with the authors' pro- 
fessional judgment about which of the occu- 
pations lend themselves most readily to predic- 
tion. 

In summary, this is an outstandingly well 
thought out and well constructed battery of 
tests based upon unusually competent analysis. 
"The format, instructions, and scoring keys are 


uniformly excellent. It deserves the attention 
of anyone who has a selection problem, particu- 
larly for a wide variety of occupations. The 
warnings of the authors concerning the impor- 
tance of specific predictive validation of each 
test and the development, accordingly, of cutoff 
scores also deserve attention—more attention 
than they have received from the authors them- 
selves. 
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*Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests. Grades 
12-16 and adults; 1951-56; also called FACT; 14 
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a) FACT IA, INSPECTION, Form A ('s3); 6(12) min- 
utes. 
b) FACT 2A AND 28, Copinc. Forms A ('53), B (54) ; 
10(30) minutes. 
€) FACT 3A AND 3B, MEMORY, Forms A ('53), B. (54) ; 
4(5) minutes. 
d) FACT 4A, PRECISION. Form A ('53) ; 8(15) minutes. 
€) FACT 5A, ASSEMBLY. Form A ('53) ; 12(18) min- 
utes, 
f) FACT 6a, scares, Form A ('s3); 16(28) minutes. 
9) FACT 7A, COORDINATION. Form A ('53) ; 234(8) min- 
utes. 
h) FACT. BA, JUDGMENT AND COMPREHENSION. Form A 
(553) ; (35-40) minutes, j 
i) FACT QA, ARITHMETIC. Form A ('53) ; 10(20) min- 
utes. 
Jj) FACT 10A, PATTERNS. Form A ('53); 20(28) min- 
utes, 
k) FACT 11A, COMPONENTS. Form A ('53) ; 20(24) min- 
utes. 
I) racr 124, TABLES. Form A (^53) : 10(15) minutes. 
m) FACT 13A AND I3B, MECHANICS. Forms A ('53), B 
(54) ; 20(25) minutes. ) 
n) FACT 144, EXPRESSION. Form A ('53) ; (35-45) min- 
utes, 
REFERENCES 
1. LATHAM, ALaerT J. Job Appropriateness: A One:Ycar Fol- 


low-up of High School Graduates. Doctor's thesis, University 
of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 1948. 

2, Vouxin, Lroxamp. 4 Validation Study of Selected Test 
Batteries Applied to Fields of Work. Doctor's thesis, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 1951. 

Hanorp P. Becutorpt, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

The Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests 
(FACT) is one of the newest and most elabo- 
rately organized of the aptitude batteries. 
Fourteen tests are available in Form A, and 
three tests in Form B: According to the man- 
ual, additional tests are being prepared to in- 
crease the accuracy of coverage of the job ele- 
ments in a number of occupations. 

Each test is prepared in a separate booklet 
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of the self-scoring (carbon transfer) type 
which requires the responses to be made in the 
test booklet. There are extensive practice ma- 
terials, to be presented by the examiner, which 
should reduce the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing the test instructions. The test items are 
obviously the product of a very competent test 
construction staff. Accompanying the several 
test booklets is a series of rather extensive 
pamphlets for examiners, counselors, personnel 
directors, and students, together with a Tech- 
nical Supplement summarizing the available 
data. The separate printing of these materials 
allows the test purchaser considerable flexibil- 
ity in planning an order. 

The Examiner Manual indicates that the bat- 
tery “has been developed in an effort to estab- 
lish a standard classification system for de- 
scribing those aptitudes that are important for 
successful performance of particular occupa- 
tional tasks." The two suggested uses, for vo- 
cational counseling and for the selection and 
placement of employees, are discussed in detail 
in the Counselor's Booklet and the Personnel 
Director's Booklet. The "aptitude" feature of 
these tests is emphasized in striking fashion 
by the omission, in the suggested procedures, 
of any trade or achievement tests for occupa- 
tional placement and of any academic perform- 
ance measures for counseling high school or 
college students. In view of the uniformly high 
correlations. regularly reported between past 
performance and future performance in both 
of these areas, such omissions would seem seri- 
ous in terms of "predicting successful perform- 
ance." 

'The instructions to the examiner are quite 
detailed and very clearly prepared. Time limits 
and suggested schedules for the complete bat- 
tery and for portions of the battery are pro- 
vided, The use of several timed practice trials 
in the tests Precision and Coordination is an 
interesting innovation as well as a possible 
motivating device. A few specific suggestions 
to the examiner as a result of the reviewer's 
trial of the instructions are as follows: (a) 
More emphasis should be given to the unusual 
procedure for circling, rather than erasing, a 
response to be changed. (b) The omission of a 
question by marking a vertical line should also 
be emphasized, when appropriate. (c) In Co- 
ordination, the instructions to try to control 
both speed and accuracy might well be empha- 
sized more. The time (40 seconds) allowed on 


the second and third trials is twice as long as 
the time for the first practice trial. (d) In the 
Patterns Test, the example for Part 2 contains 
both an upsidedown (flopping) movement and 
a rotation of 9o degrees, although the instruc- 
tions refer only to the upsidedown movement. 

The scoring formulas and procedures are 
sufficiently simple to justify having the exami- 
nees exchange booklets and score them. For 
most tests the score is the total number of cor- 
rect responses; for three tests there is a cor- 
rection. Differential weighting of separate per- 
formances is required for two of the tests. 
Convenient conversion tables for translating 
raw scores to stanine scores are provided. In 
addition, an "answer grid" for the determina- 
tion of occupational stanine scores (minus and 
plus values are shown for many of the occu- 
pations) provides a very convenient summary 
sheet for scores on the several tests. 

The number of tests in the individual occu- 
pational “batteries” varies from two (usually 
Tests 8 and 14) to seven. The frequency with 
which a given test enters into the prediction 
equations for 30 occupations is indicated on the 
Aptitude Classification Sheet. Test 2, Coding, 
is used in only two occupational equations 
while Test 14, Expression, is involved in 15 
occupational equations and. Test 8, Judgment 
and Comprehension, in 22. Since Coding must 
precede Test 3, Memory, its use is actually 
required for ro occupations. 

Although the authors point out correctly that 
differential weighting does not markedly in- 
crease the validity of à composite score when 
the number of tests combined is large, the ap- 
plication of the principle of equal weights to 
small batteries of two to seven tests seems 
hardly appropriate. In fact, the authors repeat- 
edly use multiple correlation coefficients (with 
differential weights, not unit weights) as evi- 
dence of the usefulness of the batteries. 

The rationale offered for the aptitude battery 
involves an implicit rejection of the miniature 
job sample approach and the primary mental 
factor approaches. The authors prefer an in- 
termediate procedure, said to start from a job 
element approach based on “a comprehensive 
list of critical behaviors involved in the job or 
jobs being studied." In the Technical Supple- 
ment, these critical behaviors are stated to be 
the ones that “really make a. difference with 
respect to on-the-job success and failure." The 
selection of these behaviors, however, seems to 
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be based on the opinions of a few industrial 
psychologists. The classifications of these be- 
haviors into job elements are then "tested" in 
some unspecified way. It is also claimed, with- 
out supporting evidence, that this “very prac- 
tical origin” of the job element approach makes 
possible a type of generalization and application 
which is excluded by the more strictly empiri- 
cal approach of the job sample and primary 
factor procedures. (This is the first time this 
reviewer has seen the factor approach criticised 
for its “almost exclusive reliance on empirical 
validation studies.") The authors further claim 
that using the job element approach tends to 
make the personnel research worker more of a 
“professional worker” than a “technician.” 

At a time when clinical testing seems to be 
becoming more objective and empirical, the 
established emphasis on “demonstrated empiri- 
cal relations” in industrial personnel work ap- 
parently is here being modified toward more 
emphasis on so-called professional or clinical 
judgment and opinion. Further evidence of 
such a shift can be seen in the discussion of the 
data offered in support of claims of prediction 
of “successful performance” reviewed below. 

The data provided in the Technical Supple- 
ment and in the booklets for counselors and 
personnel directors are chiefly summaries of 
three large scale testing programs carried out 
in the Pittsburgh public high schools in 1947, 
1951, and 1952, involving 1,500, 500, and 1,563 
Seniors, respectively. The first two of these 
studies provided evidence as to the adequacy 
of the test materials and furnished data for two 
follow-up studies, one by Latham (1) and the 
other by Volkin (2). The third provided the 
data for the calculation of standard scores, and 
intercorrelations among the 14 tests. The med- 
ian intercorrelation coefficient is .29, with three 
tests (Assembly, Scales, and Patterns) ac- 
counting for all but one of the intercorrelations 
of .50 or higher. The highest intercorrelation, 
.69, is between Coding and Memory, which 
essentially are 2-response measures from dif- 
ferent trials of the same general task. 

Reliability coefficients, as well as standard 
errors for three stanine ranges, are provided 
for both Form A and Form B tests, with test- 
retest procedures used for the speeded tasks. 
The authors carefully point out that the stand- 
ard errors of measurement on some of the tests 
are fairly substantial and that the sample sizes 
in several cases are not large. The lowest reli- 


ability coefficient is for Mechanics, Form A, 
which contains only four mechanical problems 
with a total of 20 questions. Since Form B of 
this test has been made longer and less diffi- 
cult, the two forms are not parallel. The claims 
as to comparability of the Form A and Form B 
series, with the exception of the mechanics 
test, seem reasonable, No explicit statement is 
made as to the computation of the reliability co- 
efficients for “representative combined scores,” 
but the slight increase in the coefficient over 
the most reliable of the several components 
suggests that the generalized Kuder-Richard- 
son formulation for the reliability of a com- 
posite was used. In general, the separate relia- 
bility coefficients seem high enough to warrant 
serious consideration of stanine score dif- 
ferences of about 2.0. 

Although the authors apparently question 
placing much reliance on empirical validation 
studies, they do mention the data regarding the 
predictive value of test scores for various types 
of performance. Volkin (2) in his 3-year fol- 
low-up of the 1947 testing program obtained 
positive correlations significant at the 1 per cent 
level for 6 out of 10 comparisons, the number 
of cases in the several comparisons ranging 
from 15 to 275. The validity coefficients using 
the unit nominal weights of the aptitude clas- 
sification sheet are in every case considerably 
lower than the multiple correlation coefficients 
computed with optimum (beta) weights. Since 
the occupational combinations of Volkin were 
based on “tests selected at the time of initial 
testing as likely to be most important for the 
work fields,” it is interesting that the authors, 
in the Personnel Director's Booklet, suggest 
that the currently recommended (but some- 
what different) sets of tests will result in more 
accurate predictions than those reported by 
Volkin. Ifthis point is sound, would it not 
seem reasonable for the publishers to have re- 
computed the validity coefficients using the cur- 
rently recommended tests and weights? 

During World War II, Flanagan pioneered 
the classic personnel research study in which 
nearly 1,100 airmen were given a complete 
aptitude battery and then sent without restric- 
tion into pilot training. The justification for 
this drastic action was that in no other way 
could the usefulness of the tests for pilot selec- 
tion be unambiguously determined. It would 
seem nearly as important to provide similarly 
unequivocal data when predictions are to be 
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made in 30 occupations. If the students had 
been tested on the complete battery and then 
followed up for three to five years, we could 
determine which of the many possible combi- 
nations would give the greatest likelihood of 
successful prediction. It would then not be 
necessary to use “educated guesses” concerning 
the similarities of the FACT tests to other pub- 
lished tests and the comparability of criterion 
measures in a variety of studies in formulating 
the recommended batteries for different occu- 
pations. 

Probably most personnel psychologists 
would like also to obtain unbiased estimates 
of the predictive usefulness, if any, added to 
a set of tests by guidance and counseling pro- 
cedures. Such unbiased estimates should be ob- 
tained after the test “validities” are determined 
and in such a way that the test and counseling 
contributions to "successful prediction" can be 
evaluated. Yet, in the Counselor's Booklet we 
find discussions of counseling failures on the 
one-year follow-up study written as though the 
tests were used prior to the “validity” determi- 
nations in suggesting occupational goals to the 
Pittsburgh high school students. Such discus- 
sions are indeed relevant to the evaluation of 
statements justifying current counseling proce- 
dures. However, the data so obtained cannot 
provide unbiased estimates of the accuracy of 
predictions determined from the tests alone or 
from the combination of tests and interviews. 

In summary, the Flanagan Aptitude Classi- 
fication Tests constitate a well designed series 
worthy of serious consideration for a guidance 
program. The test battery is judged as com- 
parable to other available batteries for such a 
purpose. Although the data are considered by 
this reviewer as inadequate justification for 
many of the claims made, no other battery of 
tests currently available is free of this fault. 


Raren F. Bernik, Professor of Psychology, 
and Director, Student Counseling Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The concepts underlying the development of 
this battery of tests and the vast amount of 
relevant psychometric experience of the author 
suggest that the FACT battery should be of 
use to vocational counselors. The results of two 
studies, cited in the manual, involving approxi- 
mately 1,000 Pittsburgh high school students, 
suggest that the scores derived from the tests 
are related to subsequent educational and voca- 


tional history. The published information, how- 
ever, is only suggestive and, although promis- 
ing, provides a rather tenuous basis for using 
the battery. 

The battery itself is based upon the work of 
Flanagan and his colleagues in the United 
States Army Air Force during World War II. 
Different tests were given to half a million 
persons and the scores compared to perform- 
ance and achievement in a variety of military 
occupations. The tests included in the FACT 
battery can be considered as lineal descendants 
of the Air Force tests. 

Many of the tests are quite different from 
those used in similar batteries. In the inspection 
test, for instance, each item consists of 15 dif- 
ferent pictures of the same object; the exami- 
nee must respond to the imperfections in some 
of the pictures. The coding test presents brief 
codes to be learned and simple words or 
phrases to be translated into code. The memory 
test consists of items which measure the sub- 
ject’s ability to remember the codes previously 
learned. The precision test requires the subject 
to draw a line in the narrow area between two 
concentric circles without crossing either cir- 
cle; this is done first with one hand, and then 
with both hands at the same time. The assembly 
test consists of pictures of the component parts 
of an object, and the subject is required to 
select from five objects pictured that one which 
consists of the components presented. 

In the scales test the subject answers ques- 
tions based on two graphs. In the coordination 
test he must draw a pencil line in the areas 
lying between rather large incomplete concen- 
tric circles without touching the figures; this 
test requires both hand and arm movement. 
The judgment and comprehension test items 
consist of a paragraph followed by multiple 
choice questions based in part upon the content 
of the paragraph. The arithmetic test includes 
simple and combined addition and subtraction 
items involving both numbers and less mean- 
ingful abstract symbols (x’s), and multiplica- 
tion and division of numbers. The pattern test 
requires the subject to reproduce simple pat- 
tern outlines and to reproduce the outlines with 
the figures reversed. 

The components test consists of items, each 
of which presents a set of simple figures and a 
number of more complicated figures; the sub- 
ject is required to determine which simple fig- 
ure is contained within each complex figure. 
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The tables test requires the subject to answer 
questions, making use of first, a numerical 
table, and secondly, an alphabetical table. The 
mechanics test presents pictures of relatively 
simple mechanical components and the subject 
must answer questions pertaining to possible 
uses and functions of the components. The ex- 
pressions test is a true and false type English 
examination of both grammatical usage and 
sentence structure. 

Although only 4 of the 14 tests have items 
that appear to be of a verbal nature, these 4 
tests (Coding, Memory, Judgment and Com- 
prehension, and Expression) use about 37 per 
cent of the entire testing time. Conspicuously 
absent are some of the more traditional verbal 
items, particularly relatively simple vocabulary 
items, same-opposite items, and items of the 
analogy type. As these missing item types have 
in the past frequently proved to be the best 
‚predictors of academic achievement, particu- 
larly at the college level, one might suspect that 
the FACT battery may not prove to be useful 
for this purpose. Flanagan reports that seven 
additional tests are being prepared. for publica- 
tion and that these will include more tests of 
interest to persons concerned with predicting 
college success. 

The items included in the FACT battery 
tend to be similar in type to the work sample 
test items which bear a direct relationship to 
many skilled and semiskilled jobs. The job ori- 
entation of the author is well illustrated by his 
attempt to make the test scores meaningful 
through the use of the concept of job elements. 
Flanagan studied a number of occupations 
making use of the critical incident technique 
and defined 21 job elements which provide in- 
formation on the tasks which he thinks deter- 
mine success and failure in the occupations 
most frequently encountered by high school 
graduates. These job elements were used in 
selecting the tests to be included in the battery 
as well as in arriving at estimates as to the test 
score patterns appropriate for most jobs. 

The author and the publishers have made 
available a profusion of manuals for test users, 
but the content of each manual tends to be 
pretty much the same as that of the other 
manuals. The Examiner Manual provides a 
brief description of the tests and instructions 
for administering and scoring them. Another 
manual, Interpreting Test Scores, presents the 
results of follow-up studies with mean scores 
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for specific groups. A Technical Supplement 
describes the concepts underlying the develop- 
ment of the battery and the job element ap- 
proach used in constructing the tests, and sum- 
marizes the information about validity, relia- 
bility, and norms. The Counselor's Booklet 
contains job descriptions of 30 occupations, 
recommendations regarding the tests to be used 
for each of the different occupations, and sug- 
gestions for the interpretation and use of the 
tests. The Personnel Director's Booklet con- 
tains essentially the same information but 
changed somewhat from an educational orien- 
tation to a business orientation. Finally, a bul- 
letin for students, entitled Your FACT Scores 
and What They Mean, presents much of the 
same information, including the occupational 
descriptions. This bulletin cannot be substituted 
for the counseling provided by a qualified 
counselor. 

The validity of the battery is suggested by 
the study done on 1,000 Pittsburgh high school 
students, which shows that students following 
different educational and vocational paths have 
different profiles, Other than this study, no ad- 
ditional validity data have been presented by 
the author, and no other published studies re- 
garding this battery of tests have been found. 
Quite relevant, however, is the information 
about the parent Air Force battery of tests and 
a study by Thorndike and Hagen provides 
quite conclusive evidence that the scores on 
tests identical to or very similar to those used 
in the FACT battery do differentiate among 
persons upon the basis of occupational careers. 
The Thorndike-Hagen study, soon to be pub- 
lished in full, suggests also that test scores are 
not related to success on a job, as shown either 
by salary or self-ratings, but only to differenti- 
ations among persons in different jobs. One 
must conclude that as much evidence regarding 
the validity of these scores is available as is 
true for other tests at comparable stages of de- 
velopments ; nevertheless, the validity evidence 
now available warrants only cautious counsel- 
ing guidance and counseling use of these tests. 

The tests are relatively elaborate and com- 
plex in terms of administration and timing. 
When all 21 tests are finally available, they will 
require at least 7 hours of testing time. For 
many of the tests, as much time is involved in 
preparing the person to do the test exercises as 
in taking the items themselves. Whether or not 
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this is the best use of testing time is a ques- 
tion. 

The scoring of the tests will present a real 
problem if they are used in large groups. Ma- 
chine scoring is not yet available. Machine 
scorable answer sheets are being prepared, 
along with single booklet editions. The present 
test booklets are not reusable; compared to 
similar tests they are relatively expensive. In 
those schools where counselors are reluctant to 
have students score their own tests—and there 
is much justification for this attitude—the diffi- 
culty of mass scoring now presents an almost 
insoluble problem. 

The author's adaption of the stanine concept 
from his work in the Army Air Force requires 
more justification than he provides. Most 
teachers, and many counselors, are only now 
grasping the meaning of percentiles and stand- 
ard scores, To confuse this problem. now by 
introducing stanines may be statistically and 
psychologically sound, but in terms of practical 
problems of in-service training in test use, 
some real problems may be encountered. 

The tests were standardized on a group of 
Pittsburgh public high school seniors and the 
norms are based on scores of these pupils. 
Nothing in the manual indicates how repre- 
sentative this group of Pittsburgh students is 
of. United States students in general, and no 
attempt is made to provide norms on a nation- 
wide sample. Whether one uses percentiles or 
stanines, one should know much about the 
nature of the group from which these scores 
were derived. It is hoped that more normative 
information will soon be available, as the 
author has promised. 

The intercorrelations of the tests are low. 
Only 7 of the 91 coefficients are as high as .50 
and the median coefficient is .29. The tests seem 
to be reasonably independent. The reliability 
coefficients of the 14 tests vary from .26 to .86. 
Standard errors of measurement are provided 
to help the more sophisticated counselor inter- 
pret the test scores. In general, the reliabilities 
of the tests in the FACT battery appear to be 
somewhat lower than reliabilities of tests in 
comparable batteries. The median reliability co- 
efficient for the Differential Aptitude: Tests as 
presented in its manual is .89. For FACT, reli- 
ability coefficients are presented not only for 
the individual tests but also. for the combined 
occupational stanine scores. These coefficients 


range from .83 to .93. 


In summary, this battery of tests is relatively 
long, difficult to administer and to handle, and 
expensive. These characteristics are unimpor- 
tant if the validity and usefulness of the tests 
warrant the expenditure of time, effort, and 
money. The present evidence. suggests that 
eventually this battery may be proved of satis- 
factory validity, but at the present time, as with 
so many other tests, one must warn the test 
user to approach these scores with somewhat 
more than the usual amount of skepticism, and 
with the hope that during the next few years 
the author will be able to present information 
that will reduce the need for such doubt. 


Jonn B. CammoLr, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 

The Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests 
comprise a group of tests, each with its own 
separate booklet, intended to measure a number 
of independent abilities which its author thinks 
likely, on the basis of professional judgment 
and previous research, to be relevant to various 
jobs, vocations, and professions. Materials ac- 
companying the tests offer ingenious and easily 
used. procedures for obtaining special scores 
that are supposed to be predictive of success in 
30 different occupations or job fields. The ori- 
entation is distinctly towards vocational coun- 
seling and personnel selection at the high school 
senior level and above. On the whole, the inter- 
correlations among the tests are quite low. 

The tests are designed to measure what the 
author calls "critical job elements,” i.e., ele- 
ments in jobs which “really make a difference 
with respect to on-the-job success and failure." 
In this way, the author feels he has been able 
to strike a happy balance between the miniature 
job sample approach and the “primary mental 
factor” approach. The former of these ap- 
proaches he regards as impractical because it 
would require work samples for a very large 
number of jobs, while the latter approach, he 
believes, relies too heavily on “empirical valida- 
tion studies,” to the extent that “the personnel 
research worker becomes almost entirely a 
technician rather than a professional worker.” 
In Flanagan’s opinion, the testmaker or the 
personnel worker who uses the “job element” 
approach has the opportunity to call upon all his 
powers of observation and understanding of 
the abilities and performances that make for 
success in work. It is difficult, however, to see 
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just how this view differs from that of the 
factor analyst, who is just as anxious as Flana- 
gan to understand the nature of the abilities 
required in different jobs and to learn the ex- 
tent to which they are relevant. If the job 
element approach discloses abilities which the 
factor analyst had not envisaged, it is the fault 
only of the factor analyst’s creative imagina- 
tion or perception, not of his analytic model. 
Flanagan's “critical job element" approach is 
factor-analytic thinking in a slightly new guise, 
and it does not in any way preclude the need 
for careful and extensive validation studies, 
however tiresome such studies may seem. 

Flanagan’s total program calls for the pub- 
lication of 21 FACT tests in all, but at this 
writing only 14 are available, 3 of them with 
alternate forms. Planned for later publication 
are tests of vocabulary, reasoning, planning, 
ingenuity, alertness, tapping, and carving. No 
explanation is given for delaying the publica- 
tion of these tests, some of which might con- 
ceivably be more generally useful than some of 
the first 14 tests; the battery is short on purely 
intellectual tests. 

One is inclined to feel that the author would 
have been well advised to delay the publication 
of some of the tests until they had been sub- 
jected to considerable revision or validation. 
There is no evidence that the items in the vari- 
ous tests were selected through analyses of 
item difficulty and item validity. We are told 
that a 27-test battery was developed and ex- 
perimentally administered in 1947, and that 11 
revised tests underwent preliminary tryouts 
with about 500 high school senior boys in 1951; 
thereafter, we find only that the 14 tests cur- 
rently available were administered in their 
“final” form to a sample “representative of all 
Pittsburgh Public High School seniors” in 
December 1952. The published stanine norms 
are based on this latter sample, but the results 
sometimes belie the author's claim that the 
tests produce “a satisfactory spread among 
those tested.” For example, the raw scores on 
the 120-item Test 6, Scales, have a mean of 
17.9 and a standard deviation of 12.0! The dis- 
tribution is highly skewed, and the test is highly 
speeded. As another example, it appears that 
scores on Test 13, Mechanics, are largely 
chance (mean score is 6.5 ; each of the 20 items 
has 5 alternatives), This test involves ques- 
tions on drawings of fairly complicated pieces 
of mechanical equipment which would be gen- 
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erally unfamiliar to most examinees—even 
those with a mechanical bent. Test 13, in fact, 
has a split-half reliability of only .26 and an 
alternate-form reliability of .59, despite its 20- 
minute time limit. The fact that this test has 
low intercorrelations with other tests in the 
battery is hardly spectacular. 

The reported reliabilities of the subtests sel- 
dom exceed .80, but these are excused on the 
ground that the subtest scores are intended to 
be combined in teams of from two to seven 
scores in accordance with the scheme worked 
out for this purpose (the Aptitude Classifica- 
tion Sheet). Since some of the resulting “vo- 
cational aptitude scores” are shown to have 
high reliabilities and useful validity coefficients, 
we may tentatively accept the author’s judg- 
ment, but with the reservation that the relia- 
bilities could probably have been improved in 
many of the subtests by standard test construc- 
tion techniques. 

Solely on the basis of careful perusal of the 
tests themselves, this reviewer judges that the 
currently available subtests are extremely un- 
even in quality. Test 1, Inspection, is highly 
speeded and might be a reasonably good meas- 
ure of some sort of perceptual ability involved 
in factory inspection tasks and the like, except 
that the “inspection” of a parade of little pic- 
tures on a piece of paper is a far cry from the 
real task in a factory. It correlates only .22 
with the DAT clerical speed and accuracy test, 
at least in one sample. Test 2, Coding, suffers 
from the fact that its task is ambiguous: sub- 
jects can succeed either by quickly memorizing 
the codes or by being nimble in referring to 
them. Most subjects will probably be lazy and 
try to rely on looking them up; thus they will 
be ill prepared for Test 3, Memory, which, 
unheralded, asks the examinee to demonstrate 
his memory for the codes. The reliability of .55 
does not speak well for the test. Test 4, Pre- 
cision, is a paper and pencil performance test 
of fine coordination ability; what has to be 
demonstrated, however, is that this kind of task 
is really similar to the finger and tweezer pre- 
cision tasks actually encountered in industry. 
On the surface, Test 5, Assembly, looks as if 
it would measure the so-called spatial visuali- 
zation factor, and perhaps it really does (r = 
-59 with Space Relations, DAT) ; the task of 
matching up pictured 3-dimensional forms in 
terms of alphabetical symbols seems overly dis- 
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tracting, however. Even the practice items are 
at a high level of difficulty. 

We have already mentioned the poor score 
spread on Test 6, Scales. For the individual 
without special training, the task of reading 
values from 2-dimensional graphs and from a 
chart of polar coordinates will be very difficult ; 
the situation is not helped by very fine, close 
printing and excessive photographic reduction. 
For those who know how to read graphs and 
scales, the test is really a measure of “careful- 
ness.” Test 7, Coordination, is another paper 
and pencil performance test, this time measur- 
ing a grosser kind of hand-arm coordination 
than Test 4, with which it intercorrelates .39 
(in the 1952 standardization sample). Test 8, 
Judgment and Comprehension, seems to be a 
combined reading comprehension and practical 
judgment test. It has poor score spread (mean 
15.2, SD 3.8, 24 items) and poor reliability 
(.65), and seems not to be worth the invest- 
ment of 35 minutes or more of testing time. 
Its factorial complexity would probably make 
score interpretations problematical; many of 
the items are ambiguous and open to question. 
Test 9, Arithmetic, is similar to number ability 
tests found in other batteries; it displays rea- 
sonably good test characteristics in view of its 
10-minute working time. Test 10, Patterns, is 
a paper and pencil performance test probably 
measuring a combination of spatial ability and 
carefulness; it is reminiscent of the copying 
test in the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability but requires closer visual attention. 
Test 11, Components, is reminiscent of the 
Gottschaldt figures test, but again, it is quite 
difficult and taxing; furthermore, one would 
be hard pressed to conceive a job in which the 
ability to detect a specified visual pattern within 
a larger field would be critical (except perhaps 
in detecting military camouflage!). Test 12, 
Tables, would be a good measure of the per- 
ceptual speed factor if its reliability were more 
satisfactory; it correlates .40 with the DAT 
clerical speed and accuracy test. Test 13, Me- 
chanics, has already been commented on as 
being too difficult and specialized for the ordi- 
nary test taking population. Test r4, Expres- 
sion, is a reasonably satisfactory test of knowl- 
edge of grammatical "rules" and sensitivity to 
the more superficial aspects of good English 
writing; it correlates .68 with DAT Language 
Usage—Part II (Sentences). 

So much for the tests themselves. There is 


not so much to say about the validation of the 
tests because this is up to now more in the 
realm of plan than of reality. The author has 
adopted the strategy of making the test widely 
available at the outset and planning extensive 
periodic follow-up studies. The results of the 
one validity study reported in the Technical 
Supplement are of moderate promise, however, 
even if we restrict our attention to the coeffi- 
cients based on “equal weights.” Success in 
sales, electrical work, structural work, and me- 
chanical work can be predicted with validity 
coefficients of .45 to .65. The validities for 
college work are low, however, and probably 
reflect the fact that the battery contains few 
tests of the conventional college aptitude type. 
It will take a major effort over a period of 
years to provide adequate validation data for 
the FACT tests. But the basic material to be 
validated is of such dubious quality, on the 
whole, that one wonders whether the author 
might not better serve the cause of multifactor 
testing by stopping to make judicious revisions 
of the tests before undue amounts of time and 
money are expended in standardizing the cur- 
rent series, 

In this light, it is hard to understand the air 
of assurance which seems to be adopted by the 
author (or his publishers or editors) in setting 
forth elaborate procedures for combining 
scores, interpreting score profiles, and using 
the tests in personnel selection. The extensive 
studies made by Super and by Ghiselli of the 
general problem of predicting occupational suc- 
cess cannot make one overwhelmingly confident 
that occupational guidance is a simple matter 
of making judicious mixtures of “critical job 
elements” whereby to match men and jobs, For 
all of Flanagan’s earnest exhortations to per- 
sonnel workers to seek to apply superior wis- 
dom and psychological insight to the under- 
standing of the behavior of men working on 
tasks, one is faced with the fact that Flanagan's 
own insight has its dim moments. Consider the 
test in the present series called Memory (Test 
3). which figures in the vocational aptitude 
scores for accountant, businessman, office clerk, 
humanities professor, lawyer, nurse, physician, 
salesperson, secretary, and writer. According 
to the description provided, “This test meas- 
ures ability to remember the codes learned in 
Test 2.” And what are those codes? A series 
of arbitrary alphabetical and numeral symbols 
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which might represent “office room numbers of 
departments,” “delivery truck: routes,” etc. 
While we might grant that such a kind of mem- 
ory could be useful to an accountant, a nurse, 
or a physician, it would hardly be regarded as 
“critical” to them—and certainly not to a “hu- 
manities professor" or a "writer." 

One may go so far as to characterize the 
FACT tests as sleek and even handsome in 
format and appearance. The scoring device in- 
volving a carbon insert is ingenious and will 
have many advantages, although it was noticed 
that on some of the tests the carbon was not 
heavy enough to produce a clear carbon im- 
pression on the scoring grid. 

Because of the somewhat undeveloped. state 
of some of the tests and the rather weak vali- 
dation data available to date, the Flanagan Ap- 
titude Classification Tests should be regarded 
as constituting an interesting research instru- 
ment which may potentially develop into a use- 
ful counseling tool, 
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*General Aptitude Test Battery. Ages 16 and over: 
1946-58; test battery developed for use in the occupa- 
tional counseling program of the United States Em- 
Xe Service and released in 1947 for use by State 

WD Services ; titles on tests are GATB Book 
1, GATB Book 2, GATB Part 8; 9 scores (12 tests) : 
intelligence, verbal, numerical, spatial, form percep- 
tion, clerical perception, motor coordination, finger 
dexterity, manual dexterity; IBM except Part 8 and 
apparatus tests; Forms A [52], B [53] ; manual (58) 
in 3 sections; directions for administering ['s2] ap- 
paratus tests; mimeographed record blank ['s2] for 
"e tests; profile ['56]; aptitude pattern card 

57] į tests available to nonprofit institutions for coun- 
seling purposes; testing services free of charge when 
porum is conducted through the facilities of State 

ployment Service offices; institutions using their 

own facilities must purchase tests and employ testing 
supervisors trained by U.S.E.S.; details may be se- 
cured from local and state offices, through which all 
orders must be cleared; separate answer sheets must 
be used; $0.50 per 500 IBM ‘answer sheets; specimen 
set not available; 49(135) minutes; United States Em- 
ployment Service. * 
a) BOOK I. 4 tests: name comparison, computation, 
three-dimensional space, vocabulary ; $14 per 100 copies 
of Form A; $15 per 100 copies of Form B; postpaid; 
Government Printing Office. 
b) BOOK 2. 3 tests: tool matching, arithmetic reason- 
ing, form matching; $10 per 100 copies of Form A; 
$12 per 100 copies of Form B; postpaid; Government 
Printing Office. 
c) PART 8. I test: mark making; $275 per 100 tests, 
postpaid; Government Printing Office. 
d) PEGBOARD. 2 tests: place, turn; $20.50 per set of 
test materials ; postpaid ; distributed by Specialty Case 
Manufacturing Co. and Warwick Products Co. 
€) FINGER DEXTERITY BOARD. 2 tests: assemble, dis- 
assemble; $9.65 per set of test materials; postpaid ; dis- 
tributed by Specialty Case Manufacturing Co. and 
Warwick Products Co. 
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The General Aptitude Test Battery (Form 
B-roor) was reviewed in The Fourth Mental 


Measurements Yearbook. Forms B-1002A and 
B-1002B constitute a revised battery in which 
separate answer sheets have been introduced 
for paper and pencil tests 1-7. The revised 
battery consists of 12 separately timed objec- 
tive tests: (1) Name Comparison, 6 minutes ; 
subject compares two names which may or may 
not differ slightly, and judges them to be iden- 
tical or different; similar to traditional clerical 
speed and accuracy tests. (2) Computation, 6 
minutes; subject does addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division ; similar to the com- 
mon numerical ability test. (3) Three-Dimen- 
sional Space, 6 minutes; a three-dimensional 
figure is shown flattened into two dimensions ; 
subject chooses among several drawings the 
one which shows how the figure would look in 
three dimensions. (4) Vocabulary, 6 minutes ; 
four words are given; subject picks two that 
are synonyms or two that are antonyms, which- 
ever is available. (5) Tool Matching, 5 min- 
utes; a test drawing of a tool is accompanied 
by several similar drawings and one identical 
drawing, which the subject must identify ; sim- 
ilar to the traditional perceptual speed test. 
(6) Arithmetic Reasoning, 7 minutes; subject 
solves the usual thought problem in arithmetic. 
(7) Form Matching, 6 minutes; subject must 
find a figure in a second group which is identi- 
cal to each test figure in the first group. (8) 
Mark Making, paper and pencil, 10 seconds; 
the subject makes an underlined quotation 
mark in each square. (9) Place, apparatus, 15 
seconds; using both hands, subject transfers 
pegs from one set of holes to another; three 
trials. (10) Turn, apparatus, 30 seconds ; using 
the preferred hand, subject inverts and re- 
places pegs. (11) Assemble, apparatus, 90 sec- 
onds; subject picks up a rivet with the pre- 
ferred hand, puts a washer on it with the other 
hand, and places the assembly in a preassigned 
hole. (12) Disassemble, apparatus, 60 seconds ; 
subject does the reverse of what he did in Part 
IH. 

Tests C and G of the original Form B-100r 
have been dropped in the new edition because 
they apparently did not add to what was ac- 
complished alone by Part K of Form B-roor, 
identical to Part 8 in the new editions. Part F 
in the old edition was dropped also, because 
Part H, or Part 3 in the new edition, could do 
about as well alone. Otherwise, the 12 tests in 
the two-form new edition are virtually alter- 
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nate forms of corresponding tests in the old 
edition, being identical for Parts 8-12. 

Factor studies of Form B-roor provided the 
basis for isolation of nine factors for which 
scores are derived from the 12 test scores. 
These factors, and the equally weighted parts 
used to measure them are: (G) intelligence, 
3, 4, 6; (V) verbal aptitude, 4; (N) numerical 
aptitude, 2, 6; (S) spatial aptitude, 3; (P) 
form perception, 5, 7; (Q) clerical perception, 
1; (K) motor coordination, 8; (F) finger dex- 
terity, 11, 12; and (M) manual dexterity, 9, 
10. Factor, or aptitude, scores, are expressed 
for each subject in scaled form. 

Reliability data, unfortunately, are given 
only for the factor aptitude scores, rather than 
for the individual tests. Reliabilities based on 
combined test-retest data from several studies 
totaling about 500 males and 500 females are in 
the .80’s for G, V, N, and S; in the .70’s for 
P, Q, K, and M ; and in the .60’s for F. Alter- 
nate-form reliabilities for Parts 1-7 are gener- 
ally in the .80’s. Most of the reliability studies 
cited are based upon student rather than work- 
ing groups. It is to be expected that reliabilities 
for individual tests would be lower than relia- 
bilities for composite aptitude scores. Those for 
Parts 11 and 12 particularly are too low. 

Normative data have been collected on 4,000 
workers, typical of the general working popu- 
lation, according to the 1940 census, with re- 
spect to age, sex, educational, occupational, and 
geographical distribution. These excellent data 
are for Form B-r1oor, however, rather than for 
the revised forms. Extrapolations for B-1002 
have been made upon the basis of administer- 
ing B-roor and B-1002A to smaller student 
groups. Norms for B-roo2B are in turn ex- 
trapolated from the extrapolated results for 
B-roorA by giving both forms to other student 
groups. With the vast data collection facilities 
of the United States Employment Service, it 
would seem reasonable to expect direct norms 
on the B-roo2 forms themselves, although 
probably no great differences would be found. 
A. very considerable amount of valuable data 
is given on the test performance of different 
occupational groups. 

Data on validity are being continuously col- 
lected for this battery of tests. The various 
state employment offices collaborate with the 
USES in validating the test battery in local 
work situations. As far as possible, the valida- 
tion. procedure for each new situation is to 


carry out an aptitude oriented job analysis fol- 
lowed by the development of a suitable cri- 
terion of proficiency. Production records, earn- 
ings, work samples, and ratings may be used, 
The test battery is administered, Validity data 
are obtained in the form of a tetrachoric cor- 
relation between criterion and aptitude scores. 
Concurrent and longitudinal designs are uti- 
lized, although the latter type is relatively un- 
common, except with student groups. On the 
basis of the statistical finding and other con- 
siderations, critical aptitudes are selected for 
the occupation and cutting scores determined 
for each aptitude. This is done in such a way 
as to eliminate about one third of the individ- 
uals. Where possible, cross validation is under- 
taken, although this has not been common so 
far. An attempt is made to fit the occupation 
into an already established occupational apti- 
tude pattern (a set of two to four aptitudes 
with cutting scores) of which there are 22 at 
present. Thus, if the occupation in question 
shares two of three, or three of four critical 
aptitudes with an established occupational apti- 
tude pattern, with cutting scores within 10 
points, it is grouped with that particular pat- 
tern. If not, it is held out for later grouping 
with a new pattern, and may be used singly in 
the meantime. 

These procedures represent a very rough 
compromise with practical realities and are 
probably justified with the amount of informa- 
tion now available. More precise procedures 
should be adopted eventually. For example, the 
cutting score approach should be replaced ex- 
cept where minimum aptitude levels are shown 
to exist and compensatory effects in other apti- 
tudes are shown to be lacking. At present, cut- 
ting scores are established too arbitrarily. Such 
coarse grouping of occupations should be 
stopped and more aptitudes should be consid- 
ered in making an evaluation. 

Over 50 per cent of the occupations consid- 
ered in counseling are placed in one of the 
22 established occupational aptitude patterns 
merely on the basis of job analysis and arm- 
chair thinking, although the entire structure 
is being placed more and more upon an em- 
pirical basis as additional validation data are 
collected. Unfortunately, the reporting of va- 
lidity studies is not complete, being confined 
to tabular summarization of validity coefficients 
and a few other data. Studies are carried out 
by local office personnel under conditions which 
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probably fail to meet scientific standards in 
many instances. Tetrachoric coefficients are 
used. with small samples, in spite of the large 
sampling error. It seems safe to conclude, how- 
ever, that validation has reached the point 
where these tests can definitely be said to have 
considerable value in many work situations. 
The amount of information now available is 
only a fraction of what is needed ; nevertheless 
it is extensive in comparison with what is avail- 
able for other tests. 

The foundation of factorial studies upon 
which this multiple factor battery is based 
leayes much to be desired. Several exploratory 
studies using relatively small numbers of vari- 
ables and trainee groups were carried out about 
1942, yielding. 11 factors of which only 9 are 
presently used. Many more carefully designed 
factorial studies on a larger scale, including a 
wide variety of variables, are needed to verify 
the basic factorial structure. These studies 
should attempt particularly to clarify the na- 
ture of the GATB general intelligence factor. 
This factor is defined by three tests which are 
also used to define other factors, introducing 
artificial dependence between aptitude scores. 
More evidence is needed to be certain that a 
system of correlated ability factors would not 
be superior. 

The factorial coverage of this battery is not 
great enough, While Guilford has recently 
pointed to the existence of at least 40 ability 
factors, only about 9 are covered here. Further- 
more, all the tests are speeded, every paper and 
pencil test correlating over .4 with the percep- 
tual speed test. The apparatus tests have lower 
correlations, but their reliabilities are also 
lower. Although the manual emphasizes the 
importance of personality factors in job suc- 
cess and the necessity of taking them into ac- 
count in counseling, no thought of developing 
tests in these areas seems contemplated. In fact, 
the tendency has been to narrow the factor 
content of the battery rather than to enlarge it. 
The reviewer. would recommend, therefore, 
continuing factorial analyses of the GATB 
tests together with newer experimental tests 
with the constant objective of increasing the 
technical excellence and the factorial coverage 
of the battery. 

In summary, one can scarcely help but be 
impressed with the tremendous amount of 
effort and thought which has gone into the de- 
velopment and validation of these tests. The 


manual is generally very complete, giving ex- 
tremely meticulous directions for the use of the 
tests, validity information, reliability informa- 
tion, test development information, correlations 
between tests and with other tests, and instruc- 
tions for administration which even list errors 
commonly made by subjects and what to do 
about them. Although the GATB is somewhat 
short on factor analytic foundation and too 
narrow factorially at present, certainly in the 
vast test program of the USES we have one 
of the main hopes for developing a legitimate 
and effective empirical science of selection and 
guidance by means of psychological tests. 


Currorp P. FaoEnLicH, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 

It is a unique experience to prepare a review 
of a test about which so many data are avail- 
able. Dvorak and her associates in the United 
States Employment Service have shown: con- 
siderable sophistication in the standardization 
of this battery and in gathering validity data, 
both concurrent and predictive. 

The comprehensive looseleaf manual has the 
advantage that new data have been added as 
they have been acquired. Unfortunately, the 
constant addition of data and subsections has 
resulted in a conglomerate for which no ade- 
quate index is available. It is not an easy docu- 
ment to use. 

The outstanding characteristic of this multi- 
factored aptitude test is that a person’s scores 
can be compared with 23 occupational aptitude 
patterns. These patterns are believed to be per- 
tinent to about 500 occupations. In nearly 250 
of them the patterns were empirically estab- 
lished; the others were included upon the basis 
of judgments made from job analysis data. If 
the developers continue their present practices, 
additional data bearing on the relationship of 
occupational aptitude patterns to specific occu- 
pations will be made available from time to 
time. 

The occupational norms are designed on the 
assumption that about one third of the em- 
ployees in a given job are regarded as unsatis- 
factory. This may be a valid assumption, but 
this reviewer believes that the Minnesota Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute data 
indicate that the percentage would vary with 
labor market conditions. There is the possibil- 
ity that this test could be used to deter some 
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persons from entering occupations in which 
they could compete successfully in certain labor 
markets. 

The USES has wisely established the policy 
that the GATB is a “controlled” test, i.e., not 
available except with approval of the Service 
or its affiliated state employment services. 
However, in some instances known to this re- 
viewer, the control has interfered with the bat- 
tery’s most efficient and effective use by 
schools. The USES has prepared excellent 
materials to train counselors in the proper use 
of the battery and has fostered institutes for 
the training of counselors. There is, however, 
much room for improvement in the procedures 
for making this battery available to qualified 
counselors working in agencies other than pub- 
lic employment services. 

A summary evaluation of this battery must 
include these points: (a) the test developers 
have made only modest and fair claims regard- 
ing its reliability and validity; (b) adequate 
data are now available to support its use in vo- 
cational counseling; and (c) as usual, further 
research is recommended. At this writing, the 
battery can be recommended for use in coun- 
seling and selection of persons 16 years and 
older. 


Lrovp G. Huwrnn&ys, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
of the United States Employment Service 
(USES) constitutes one of the best known of 
the factored aptitude test batteries, even though 
it is not available for general use. There are 12 
tests in the battery which are combined to meas- 
ure the following factors: intelligence (G), 
verbal aptitude (V), numerical aptitude (N), 
spatial aptitude (S), form perception (P), 
clerical perception. (Q), motor coordination 
(K), finger dexterity (F), and manual dex- 
terity (M). 

There are many desirable features of this 
battery. The tests are generally well selected 
and constructed. The most important feature 
is the mass of data which have been accumu- 
lated concerning the use of GATB. Such data 
are of primary importance for selection or 
guidance purposes. As long as the battery 
covers the major functions or factors, the 
manner in which this is accomplished is rela- 
tively unimportant. Distributions of item diffi- 
culties and correlations of items with total 


score, within rather wide limits, contribute 
relatively little to the effectiveness of the tests 
in use. The location of the test vectors in the 
battery is of even less importance. If adequate 
data on reliability, stability, and validity are 
available on factor scores obtained from the 
unrotated principal components of an aptitude 
battery, these "arbitrary" scores will be com- 
pletely satisfactory for personnel selection or 
vocational guidance purposes. 

FACTOR SCORE DEFICIENCIES. Thus there is 
little profit in speculating about the selection 
of item type “A” rather than "B." Of substan- 
tially greater importance is the omission of an 
important function or factor from the battery. 
An error of the latter type in GATB is the lack 
of any measure of mechanical information or 
comprehension. A great deal of data are avail- 
able concerning the importance of this function 
in vocational predictions. The argument that 
mechanical information is not an aptitude is 
not convincing. One can rest the case for me- 
chanical information in the statement "It 
works." In addition, the position that general 
vocabulary measures aptitude while specialized 
vocabulary measures achievement is logically 
unsound, 

The inclusion of a general factor in GATB, 
and the way in which it is measured, is also 
worthy of note. The introduction of a general 
factor measure is somewhat rare in the post- 
Thurstone era. The present use of both a gen- 
eral factor and group factor measures in the 
same battery is unfortunate. The reviewer has 
no objection to a measure of “g” as such. As a 
matter of fact, a general factor is clearly indi- 
cated in aptitude test data. Since “g” is always 
composed of the group factors which define it, 
however, it is statistically superfluous to meas- 
ure both, 

The decision to measure the general factor 
may have been dictated by the reluctance of 
users to give up the intelligence test to which 
they had become accustomed. The present 
measure of “g” is close to the centroid of in- 
telligence tests—components are vocabulary, 
spatial relations, and arithmetic reasoning— 
and is technically sound in itself. But this does 
not make the procedure as a whole desirable. 
The first two components of the measure of 
intelligence also appear as separate factor meas- 
ures, and the third is used with numerical 
operations to measure the number factor. The 
part-whole correlations involving intelligence 
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and these three group factor measures are very 
high and together almost completely determine 
the variance of the intelligence test. The only 
information furnished by the measure of the 
general factor is the difference between the 
functions measured by arithmetic reasoning 
and numerical operations. This is ordinarily a 
useful distinction to make, but the procedure 
used to make it here is certainly awkward. A 
desire for psychological realism might suggest 
the use of a general factor measure in future 
aptitude batteries, but some other solution is 
required. 

DEFICIENCIES IN ANALYSIS. There is a high 
level of professional competence involved in 
the development of GATB. The reviewer has 
selected certain practices for adverse criticism, 
but this does not detract from an overall favor- 
able evaluation. 

For most problems of prediction, the multiple 
regression model is preferable statistically to 
the multiple cutoff procedure for combining 
two or more tests. Nevertheless, to predict 
many criteria from a single battery and to 
minimize computational difficulties for rela- 
tively untrained people, multiple cuts can easily 
be defended. One cannot defend, however, the 
publication of unshrunken validities. If the cuts 
are made after inspecting the joint distribu- 
tions of tests and criteria the multiple cutoff 
procedure will produce substantially more 
shrinkage than will multiple regression. The re- 
viewer is willing to state dogmatically that the 
only sample too small for the use of cross 
validation is one in which there would be zero 
degrees of freedom available in the split sam- 
ples. In all other cases and particularly for 
small n’s cross validate! 

Interpretation of published validation data 
is also complicated by the choice of the statistic 
used to relate pass-fail on the multiple cutoff to 
the criterion. The test analyst in the USES 
typically uses a dichotomous criterion, even if 
continuous data are available, and describes the 
relationship between tests and criterion with 
the tetrachoric correlation. This statistic is not 
acceptable. It tells one what the product-moment 
correlation would be if both variables were 
continuously and normally distributed. Since 
the multiple cutoff procedure results inevitably 
in a dichotomous predictor variable, depending 
on the nature of the criterion variable, the ana- 
lyst has available only two correlation coeffi- 
cients from which to choose. Neither is the 


tetrachoric. If he wishes to predict a dichoto- 
mous criterion, he should report a phi coeffi- 
cient; if he wishes to predict a continuous 
criterion, he should report a point biserial. 

The combination of the two errors discussed 
above, use of unshrunken tetrachoric validity 
coefficients, has produced some remarkably 
high values. One's feeling that they are-too high 
to be true is probably correct. On the other 
hand, relatively high correlations can be ex- 
pected when one is working in the full range of 
human talent. 

It was mentioned earlier that a substantial 
amount of both concurrent and predictive vali- 
dation had been accomplished. The only possi- 
ble reason for obtaining concurrent validity on 
a selection and guidance battery is a need for 
quick results. Concurrent validity can and 
should be replaced as quickly as possible by pre- 
dictive validity. At one point a USES publica- 
tion implies that concurrent can be substituted 
for predictive because, empirically, the former 
coefficients are on the average no higher than 
the latter. This is insufficient empirical justi- 
fication. In addition to differences in size, pat- 
tern of validities could differ in the two cases, 
i.e., concurrent validation may select the wrong 
variables for predictive use. On a priori grounds 
one might expect this error to be more seri- 
ous with motivational and personality variables 
than with ability variables, but empirical dem- 
onstration is lacking. The USES research pro- 
gram may well have the relevant data. It would 
be useful to analyze those data from this point 
of view. 

THE MANUALS. The mass of data referred to, 
including both concurrent and predictive vali- 
dation results, does not appear in the manuals, 
but much has been published in the professional 
literature. The reviewer has no quarrel with 
these practices. The authors of this battery 
have different practical and ethical problems 
than the authors of commercial tests. On the 
practical side the tests are used by interviewers 
to refer job applicants to potential employers. 
It is debatable whether adding the “why” to 
the “how” would help this function. On the 
ethical side, they are responsible primarily to 
their organization for their products, not to a 
diffuse consuming public. There is then an ac- 
ceptable double standard for writing test man- 
uals, though only a single standard for profes- 
sional competence. 

There may be objections in certain quarters 
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to the cut and dried instructions for use of the 
battery contained in the manuals, There are two 
aspects to this question. One, the job to be 
done, has already been alluded to. On this score, 
since the function of the battery is as much se- 
lection as guidance, rigidity is desirable. The 
second has to do with what the counselor can 
add to the information furnished by the tests. 
The weight of the evidence here is that the 
counselor is more apt to degrade than to im- 
prove test information unless his area of de- 
cision making is sharply circumscribed. Thus, 
a military type standardized operating proce- 
dure, though politically unrealistic for other 
batteries, would probably improve their effec- 
tiveness in use. 

CONCLUSIONS. For purposes of summary, 
three conclusions have been drawn about the 
GATB. These are worded. conservatively, 
though with no intent to damn with faint 
praise, The frame of reference is other similar 
batteries. (a) The tests of the GATB were se- 
lected and constructed as well as most. (b) 
The GATB ‘has been validated and otherwise 
analyzed as well as or better than most. (c) If 
interviewers follow instructions, the GATB 
battery is used more effectively than most. 


For reviews by Milton L. Blum, Edward B. 
Greene, and Howard R. Taylor, see 4:714. 
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ANNE Anastasi, Professor of Psychology, 
Fordham University, New York, New York. 

The four factor scores yielded by this bat- 
tery are derived from nine tests. The verbal 
score is based on Word Meaning and Odd 
Words, both tests requiring the discrimination 
of word meanings. The spatial factor is meas- 


ured by two tests, Boots and Hatchets, in 
which the subject must determine whether the 
two boots or hatchets, respectively, in each item 
are viewed from the same side or different 
sides. The two tests measuring numerical abil- 
ity, Mixed Arithmetic and Remainders, call for 
simple computational skills. The reasoning 
score is based on three tests utilizing verbal, 
numerical, and spatial content. These tests in- 
clude: Mixed Series, consisting of number- 
letter series completions ; Figure Changes, com- 
posed of figure analogies items; and Teams, 
presenting a series of syllogisms concerned 
with overlapping membership on different ath- 
letic teams. The spatial and numerical tests are 
highly speeded; the verbal and reasoning tests 
measure predominantly power, Answers on the 
nine tests are recorded on two answer sheets, 
each used in a different testing session. An in- 
dividual profile chart is provided on the reverse 
side of one of the answer sheets. 

Norms for each of the four factor scores 
are in the form of end-of-year percentiles for 
each of grades 7-12. The normative sample 
was obtained from 38 schools located in 28 com- 
munities in 7 states, the number of cases in 
each grade varying from 827 to 2,562. Decem- 
ber norms derived by linear interpolation from 
the June standardization data are available on 
request from the publisher, as are separate sex 
norms. In the derivation of the latter, signifi- 
cant but slight mean differences in favor of 
girls were found in the verbal factor; larger 
significant differences favoring the boys were 
obtained on the spatial factor, Sex differences 
in the numerical and reasoning factors were 
small and inconsistent but tended to favor girls. 

Percentile scores are plotted on a normalized 
percentile chart, in which a; half inch is approx- 
imately equal to the standard error of a score. 
Similarly, the standard error of the difference 
between scores on any two factors corresponds 
to a little less than three fourths of an inch. 
The manual recommends that these distances 
be used in interpreting scores. Being based on 
+ 1 SE, however, these values correspond to a 
rather low: confidence level. It might be noted 
that, with the scale employed, 1 inch designates 
a significant deviation at the .03 level within a 
single factor, and 1% inches a significant dif- 
ference at the .o2 level between factors. Since 
these significance levels are closer to the usual 
standards and correspond to easily measured 
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distances on the graph, they would appear pref- 
erable to the limits suggested in the manual. 

Alternate-form reliabilities for the four fac- 
tor scores, computed on single-grade groups, 
ranged from .758 to .951. Split-half reliabilities 
of verbal and reasoning scores (neither of 
which depends appreciably on speed) are all 
above .9o except for a single value of .88. Valid- 
ity was investigated through correlations with 
achievement tests and teachers’ grades in a vari- 
ety of courses. Most of the coefficients are based 
on concurrent validity, although a few measure 
predictive validity. With few exceptions, the 
verbal factor yielded the highest correlations 
and the spatial factor the lowest, regardless of 
the nature of the course—a finding indicative 
of little differential validity. Moreover, the cor- 
relations of any one factor tended to vary more 
among schools or communities than among 
criteria. With regard to absolute size, the cor- 
relations with the verbal factor compare favor- 
ably with corresponding correlations obtained 
with common group intelligence tests. With 
numerical and reasoning factors, the median 
correlations are generally in the 40's and .50's. 
The spatial factor yields few correlations at this 
level, except in predominantly manual voca- 
tional courses. 

On the basis of a large number of available 
validity coefficients, a regression equation was 
derived for a scholastic aptitude score, in which 
the largest weight is given to the verbal score, 
progressively smaller weights are given to 
reasoning and numerical scores, and the spatial 
factor is omitted. This composite score, for 
which percentile norms are also provided, yields 
somewhat higher validities than generally found 
with intelligence tests. At the same time, the 
correlations of the scholastic aptitude score 
with each of several common group intelligence 
tests are about as high as the correlations ordi- 
narily found between any two intelligence tests. 
Similar regression equations have been worked 
out for predicting achievement in mathematics, 
science, social studies, and English. 

That the four factor scores do not represent 
independent measures is indicated by the sub- 
stantial intercorrelations among them. The 
medians of these correlations in 36 single-grade 
groups range from .31 to .53. Nevertheless, in 
view of the high reliability of the factor scores, 
it is estimated that approximately 40 per cent 
of intra-individual score differences are in ex- 
cess of chance. On this basis, the use of pro- 


files wotild seem justified, although the meager 
evidence for differential validity makes the di- 
agnostic interpretation of such profiles doubt- 
ful. 

The battery was evidently developed by 
means of factorial analyses, although the pro- 
cedure and findings are not clear. A table of 
factor loadings, based on earlier forms of the 
nine tests, seems to show a remarkably close 
approximation to simple structure. Each test 
has virtually zero loadings (none above .11) on 
three of the factors, while loadings on the 
fourth are all over .78 and two are over 1.00! 
Without information regarding the method of 
factor analysis employed and what other tests 
(if any) were factorized in the battery, it is 
difficult to evaluate these factor loadings. It 
would probably have been better not to try 
to cover the relevant factorial research in the 
manual, but rather to insert a reference to a 
published source where the detailed data should 
be made available. 

On the whole, however, the manual provides 
a well organized, effective presentation of es- 
sential facts. It is clear, helpful, and intelligible 
to the unsophisticated test user, and yet suffi- 
ciently informative for the technically oriented 
reader. The construction and evaluation of this 
test reveal the characteristic thoroughness and 
soundness which we have come to expect from 
its publisher. These qualities are evident in the 
careful choice of appropriate statistical tech- 
niques, the full presentation of data, and the 
objective and cautious interpretation of results. 
Special mention should be made of the use of 
regression equations to find composite scores, 
a procedure which represents the most effective 
way of predicting complex criteria from multi- 
ple aptitude batteries. 

Despite their technical merits, in actual op- 
eration the Holzinger-Crowder | Uni-Factor 
Tests do not appear to be substantially superior 
to other available multiple factor batteries or 
intelligence tests. The lack of convincing evi- 
dence of differential validity highlights the 
principal shortcoming of the battery. Nor does 
the derivation of composite scores raise the 
validity much above that obtained with other 
instruments. The chief difficulty probably stems 
from the limited nature of the test content. Al- 
though a variety of item types and materials is 
included, it would seem that the battery leaves 
untapped intellectual functions which may be 
important in academic achievement. The tests 
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concentrate unduly on relatively simple proc- 
esses and routine intellectual skills. Even the 
three reasoning tests demand little complex or 
original thought. It is also noteworthy that, in 
the regression equation for the composite sci- 
ence score, the numerical factor does not ap- 
pear. Apparently the type of quantitative think- 
ing required in science is not covered by those 
tests. 

The original formulation of items would have 
profited from a more imaginative approach. 
The authors’ rather compulsive justification for 
the inclusion of the spatial tests reveals a 
fundamental weakness in their choice of test 
content. Thus they write that “inclusion of 
spatial tests stems more from the repeated 
emergence of a spatial component in factor- 
analysis studies of mental measures than from 
any evidences of substantial utility of the 
spatial factor, as measured by the Holzinger- 
Crowder or other tests, for predicting success 
in various educational or occupational endeav- 
ors.” Of course the reason such a spatial factor 
emerged in the early factorial research of Hol- 
zinger, Thurstone, and others is that spatial 
tests were included in the batteries, More re- 
cent research with other types of tests, as 
cited for example in Guilford’s “The Structure 
of Intellect,” * has revealed many other more 
promising factors. The present battery exem- 
plifies the all-too-common practice of ex post 
facto validation, in which tests are chosen with- 
out adequate reference to the behavior domain 
to be measured, and validity coefficients are 
subsequently computed against criteria within 
that domain. A more productive approach would 
be to begin with a “job analysis” of the area to 
be investigated and then develop tests to pre- 
dict the most important behavior functions 
within that area. 


BENJAMIN FRUCHTER, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

This battery of nine general aptitude tests 
yields scores in four aspects of mental ability 
useful for educational and ultimately voca- 
tional guidance. The verbal factor is repre- 
sented by Word Meaning and Odd Words; the 
spatial factor by Boots and Hatchets; the 
numerical factor by Mixed Arithmetic and Re- 
mainders; and the reasoning factor by tests 


1 Guitrorp, J. P. “The Structure of Intellect.” Psychol B 
53:267-93 Je '56. * 
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called Mixed Series, Figure Changes, and 
Teams. 

Considering the wide variety of item types 
that have been developed in recent years to 
measure spatial abilities, the tests used to meas- 
ure the spatial factor are rather limited in 
structure and scope. The task they set is to de- 
termine whether the two members of a pair of 
pictured boots or hatchets are viewed from the 
same or different sides. From the point of view 
of validity, the correlations of the factor scores 
derived from these tests with academic grades 
and achievement tests are as high as or higher 
than those obtained with other spatial scores. 
"Teams, a test in syllogistic form, is likely to be 
difficult for some students in the lower grades, 
but it probably gives needed "top" to the rea- 
soning scores for some of the brighter students 
in the upper grades. 

The manual is unusually complete and has 
much useful information. There are, however, 
almost no data concerning the individual tests, 
the norms, reliability, validity, and other data 
being reported for the factor scores only. The 
norms furnished in the manual are end-of-year 
percentile ranks by grades for the four factor 
scores and the total scholastic aptitude score. 
"They are based on approximately 10,000 cases 
from 28 communities in 7 states. Since neither 
the communities and states nor the basis for se- 
lecting them are specified, one suspects that 
some sections of the country may not be rep- 
resented. A table for converting percentile 
ranks to stanine scores is furnished. 

A formula is provided for weighting the 
verbal, numerical, and reasoning scores to yield 
a scholastic aptitude score, intended to be com- 
parable to the single score derived from a gen- 
eral intelligence test. Norms are provided for 
this general score and a table is furnished for 
estimating Terman-McNemar IQ's from them. 
Weights are given for predicting achievement 
in science, social studies, English, and mathe- 
matics. Only for the last named subject are 
the weights much different than for the general 
scholastic aptitude score, in which the verbal 
score receives the highest weight, followed by 
the reasoning and numerical scores, with the 
spatial score not being weighted since it does 
not contribute significantly. The validities of 
the factor scores for teachers’ marks and 
achievement test scores follow a similar pat- 
tern. The prescribed weights are derived from 
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averages and it is suggested that each school 
develop its own regression weights. 

Validity information is reported in the form 
of correlations between factor scores and teach- 
ers’ marks for a number of subjects, as well as 
correlations with other standardized tests. 
While the degree of independence between fac- 
tors is good relative to most batteries of this 
type, the correlation between factors is still ap- 
preciable. The reported median correlation of 
the verbal score with the other three scores is 
.44, the spatial .37, the numerical .45, and the 
reasoning .50. 

In a relatively short testing time (two class 
periods) this battery yields four reliable factor 
scores useful for educational guidance at the 
secondary level. The scores are as independent 
as any derived from this type of scholastic 
aptitude battery. Preliminary results show good 
validity for the verbal, spatial, numerical, and 
reasoning scores. The tests can be efficiently 
administered and scored. A score for predicting 
general scholastic aptitude can be derived from 
the factor scores and corresponding IO's can 
be estimated. Additional work needs to be done 
in gathering normative and validity data for 
educational and vocational guidance. 


Purr E. Vernon, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Institute of Education, University 
of London, London, England. 

This battery raises afresh the question of 
the superiority of differential aptitude or factor- 
based tests over the general scholastic aptitude 
or intelligence test. As one would expect from 
the senior author, the subtests have been chosen 
after extensive research, not merely for their 
high saturations with their own factor, but also 
for their low overlap with other factors. The 
nine subtests are combined to yield separate 
scores for verbal, spatial, numerical, and rea- 
soning factors. Each of the tests shows good 
reliability, the mean parallel-form coefficient 
being .86. The median factor score intercor- 
relation for several one-grade populations is 
.44. The authors calculate that 40 per cent of 
the differences between paired factor scores 
should exceed chance expectation, so that the 
battery should be adequate for differential pre- 
dictive or counseling purposes. 

However, the manual also summarizes the 
results of go comparisons between factor scores 
and tests or teachers’ marks in a variety of 
school subjects, and these show a disappointing 


lack of differentiation. In almost all subjects, V 
has the highest correlations, followed closely by 
R; N shows lower correlations, though these 
rise somewhat with mathematics courses and, 
curiously enough, with foreign languages; 
while S seldom makes any useful contribution, 
except possibly to geometry and to some voca- 
tional courses. Thus it is found that a scholastic 
aptitude total score, based on 5V + N + 3R, 
gives almost as good predictions of achieve- 
ment in any area as do differentially weighted 
combinations. Likewise, the median correla- 
tions of the four factors with a number of in- 
telligence tests are .79 (V), .35 (S), 55 (N) 
and .63 (R), and there appear to be no marked 
variations in these figures at different age levels. 
The logical inference would seem to be that it 
is the verbal intelligence component of the tests 
(g + v) which alone contributes to educational 
prediction, and that the 40 per cent of signifi- 
cant score differences derive almost wholly 
from the specific variance of the tests (s fac- 
tors), which is educationally irrelevant. 

As against this interpretation, it may be 
noted that standard intelligence tests seldom 
yield as high correlations with any achievement 
criterion as do one or the other of the factor 
scores, though this may be due merely to chance 
variations. However, the authors further point 
out that the patterns of correlations with any 
one school subject vary markedly, and often 
significantly, in different school groups, and 
suggest that the educational counselor should 
work out for himself the most appropriate pro- 
files, or weighted combinations, of scores for 
his own local criteria. In the present writer's 
view it has still to be demonstrated whether 
regression equations based on specific courses 
are sufficiently stable or consistent to yield bet- 
ter predictions than a single equation for all 
courses (or maybe two equations—one for lin- 
guistic, and one for quantitative courses). It is 
only when very much more varied batteries are 
used, incorporating tests of previous attain- 
ment and of interest in particular subjects, that 
any real gain in differential prediction is 
achieved. 

Except in the reasoning tests, the content is 
rather narrow; i.e., the tests cannot claim to 
provide representative samplings of the factors 
concerned. Nevertheless the battery is superior 
to those which provide only one test per factor 
or aptitude. It will be apparent that the fairly 
low factor intercorrelations may have arisen 
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less because these are pure factor tests than be- 
cause there are differences in speed conditions 
and form of response, and becatise the reason- 
ing tests use predominantly symbolic or non- 
verbal materials. 

Within the limitations noted, this battery may 
be accepted asa well constructed and thor- 
oughly standardized and validated instrument, 
one of the good ones of its kind. The manual 
is one of the most informative the writer has 
met. 


: wai ^ [611] 
*The Jastak Test of Potential Ability and Be- 
havior Stability. Grades 7-9; 1958; t0 scores: cod- 
ing, picture reasoning, arithmetic, vocabulary, space 
series, social concept, verbal reasoning, number series, 
space completion, and spelling; 6 derived scores: lan- 
guage, reality, motivation, psychomotor, intelligence, 
capacity ; r form; $4.25 per 25 tests; $1.50 per manual ; 
$1 per set of scoring keys; postage extra; $1.50 per 
specimen set, postpaid ; 65 (90) minutes; J. F. Jastak; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 

[612] 

XThe Multi-Aptitude Test. College courses in test- 
ing; 1955; miniature. battery of 10 tests for instruc- 
tional use; Forms A, B; $1.25 per study kit; 10 or 
more study kits, go¢ each; postpaid; 35(50-60) min- 
utes; Edward E. Cureton, Louise Witmer Cureton, 
and students; Psychological Corporation. * 


REFERENCE 

1. WESMAN, ALExanver G. "A Test Battery for Teaching 
Tests and Measurements.” Yearb Nat Council Meas Used Ed 
13:76-8 '56, * 

H. H. Remmers, Professor of Psychology and 
Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, 

' This test battery is admirably designed to 
Serve its intended purpose—to provide an in- 
structional device “which can be used both to 
familiarize students and laymen with the more 
usual kinds of ability measures and to provide 
material for practice in test administration, 
scoring, and analysis." 

The 10 tests, which range in length from 8 
to 3o items, cover vocabulary, general in- 
formation, arithmetic, number series, figure 
classification, mechanical comprehension, word 
recognition, scrambled letters, checking, and 
paper formboard. Testing time ranges from r 
to 5 minutes per test. A variety of scoring de- 
vices have purposely been included. 

The authors suggest that the test may be 
used to supplement instruction in a variety of 
courses in statistics, measurement, and evalua- 
tion and to serve as illustration for lectures to 
lay groups. So far as cognitive functions are 
concerned, the battery can admirably serve 
these purposes. 
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The manual is usefully detailed and relevant: 
The rationale of construction and the scoring, 
standardization, and psychological meaning of 
the tests are clearly explained. Tables of illus- 
trative statistical data give information on 
mean scores, standard deviations, interforin re- 
liability coefficients, comparative difficulties of 
the two forms, practice effects, sex differences, 
and illustrative centile and standard score 
norms, all based on a group of 113 college stu- 
dents. 

The battery. represents a very useful idea 
competently and carefully implemented with 
psychological and statistical sophistication of a 
high order. It is an éxcellent instructional tool 
to teach the measurement of cognitive func- 
tions. 


[613] 
*Multiple Aptitude Tests. Grades 7-13; 1055; 13 
scores: 9 tests plus combinations of sa, b 
(verbal comprehension), d and e (perceptual speed), 
f and g (numerical reasoning), h, i, and j (spatial 
visualization) ; IBM; 1 form; $24.50 per 35 sets of 9 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; 8¢ per set 
of IBM answer sheets; 60¢ per set of either hand or 
machine scoring stencils; postage extra ; $1.75 per com- 
plete specimen set, postpaid; 175.5(220) minutes in 3 
sessions for complete battery; David Segel and Evelyn 
Raskin; California Test Bureau, * 
@) WORD MEANING. $2.45 per 35 tests; 12(20) minutes. 
b) PARAGRAPH MEANING. $3.50 per 35 tests; 30(35) 
minutes. 
€) LANGUAGE USAGE. $2.45 per 35 tests; 25(30) min- 
utes, 
d) ROUTINE CLERICAL FACILITY. $245 per 35 tests; 6.5 
(10) minutes. 
€) ARITHMETIC REASONING. $2.45 per 35 tests; 30(35) 
minutes, 
f) ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION, $2.45 per 35 tests; 22 
(35) minutes. 
g) APPLIED SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. $4.55 per 35 
tests; 30(35) minutes. 
h) SPATIAL RELATIONS—TWO DIMENSIONS, $3.50 per 35 
tests; 8(10) minutes, 
i) SPATIAL RELATIONS—THREE DIMENSIONS. $3.50 per 
35 tests; 12(15) minutes. 
REFERENCES 

1, MENDENMALL, GeorGk V, A Statistical Investigation of the 
Interrelationships in the Multiple Aptitude Tests. Master's proj: 
&ct University of Southern California (Los Angeles, Calif. 
92: Srcet, Davi, “The Multiple Aptitude Tests." Comment 


s 
by Donald E. Super. Personnel & Guid J 35:424-34 Mr 's7.* 
(PA 32:1645) 


Raven F.  BERDIE; Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Student Counseling Burean; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

This battery consists of nine tests which pro- 
vide nine separate scores, which in turn yield 
scores on four basic factors. The tests are de- 
signed primarily for secondaty school students, 
and the authors state the strategic time for test- 
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ing is in grade 8 or 9, with further possibilities 
for testing during the latter half of grade ro 
and in grades 1r and 12. The absence of an 
alternate form presents a retesting problem. 
The tests have been designed mainly as tools 
to be used by school counselors who assist stu- 
dents with problems involving educational and 
vocational decisions. The tests and the stand- 
ardization process appear to be as well con- 
ceived as for similar batteries, but because of 
their relative youth, they have not been sub- 
jected to the same kind of examination through 
research and use as have older batteries. The 
item types in the tests are identical with item 
types in traditional tests. 

The word meaning test consists of a 60-item 
simple multiple choice vocabulary test, with the 
student instructed to select the one of four 
alternatives which is synonymous with the key 
word, The paragraph meaning test consists of 
eight paragraphs, each of about 100 words and 
each followed by from four to nine brief mul- 
tiple choice questions based upon the content 
of the preceding paragraph. The language 
usage test consists of 60 discrete brief sen- 
tences, each divided into four parts. Some of 
these parts contain errors in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, or capitalization, and the student 
is to identify sections in which errors are 
found. 

The routine clerical facility test consists of 
9o pairs of names and numbers, among which 
the student is to identify the pairs which are 
similar and different. The arithmetic reasoning 
test consists of 35 arithmetic problems pre- 
sented verbally and involving simple arithmetic 
computations. The arithmetic computation test 
consists of 35 brief problems presented numeri- 
cally and involving addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, and percentage. 

The applied science and mechanics test con- 
sists of drawings of 52 simple mechanical ar- 
rangements or practical situations, each accom- 
panied by one or more sets of questions of the 
multiple choice type. The two spatial relations 
tests present 25 simple drawings each. The first 
test consists of 2-dimensional drawings of com- 
pleted figures accompanied by sets of segments 
of figures, and the student is instructed to 
select that set of segments which will form the 
completed figure; the second test presents 
3-dimensional drawings of completed figures 
accompanied by sets of “unfolded” patterns, 
and the student is required to select that pattern 


which when properly assembled will form the 
3-dimensional figure. 

Each of these item types has appeared in 
earlier tests, and the authors of the Multiple 
Aptitude Tests use for evidence of validity for 
their tests the assumed or demonstrated valid- 
ity of the earlier tests. Certainly they are 
justified to some extent in doing this, and the 
many substantial correlations between the Mul- 
tiple Aptitude Tests and the earlier tests sug- 
gest that the new tests tend to measure much 
the same things measured by the earlier tests. 
For instance, correlations between the word 
meaning test and other tests of verbal ability 
extend from .48 through .96. One correlation 
between the paragraph meaning test and the 
reading vocabulary score of the California 
Achievement Test is .99. A correlation between 
the Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test and 
the language usage test is .81. The clerical 
scores on the Multiple Aptitude Tests and the 
Minnesota Clerical Test correlate between .53 
and .99. One correlation between the arithmetic 
reasoning score and the numerical score of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests is .96. A correlation 
between the applied science and mechanics 
score and the score on the Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension is .93 (in fairness, it should be 
stated that for another group this correlation is 
.26). The correlations between scores on the 
spatial relations test and on other tests are 
somewhat lower, however, ranging from —.07 
to .70. Thus, the correlations between scores 
on the Multiple Aptitude Tests and on. tests 
that tend to have similar kinds of items confirm 
the similarity of the tests, and the evidence for 
validity of the earlier tests suggests, but cer- 
tainly does not demonstrate, that the new tests 
have comparable validity. 

Reliability coefficients and standard errors of 
measurement for each of the nine Multiple Ap- 
titude Tests are presented for each sex by 
grade, from grade 7 through grade 13. Thus, 
for each test 14 reliability coefficients are avail- 
able. All of these coefficients, except for the 
routine clerical facility test, were calculated by 
Kuder-Richardson formula 21; those for the 
clerical score were based on test-retest.: The 
coefficients for the word meaning test range 
from .81 to .92, with a median of .90. Coeffi- 
cients for the paragraph meaning test range 
from .74 to .85, with a median coefficient of 81. 
The range of coefficients for the language 
usage test is from .86 to .91, with a median of 
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-89, and for the routine clerical facility test the 
correlations range from .75 to .94, with a 
median of .87. The coefficients for the arith- 
metic reasoning test range from .84 to .go, with 
a median coefficient of .87, and the range of 
coefficients for arithmetic computation is from 
.88 to .98. The range of coefficients for the 
applied science and mechanics test is from .66 
to .88, with a median coefficient of .76; for the 
2-dimension spatial relations test, from .83 to 
.89, with a median coefficient of .88; and for 
the 3-dimension spatial relations test, from .71 
to .82, with a median of .77. Thus, it appears 
that the word meaning, language usage, and 
arithmetic computation tests have very good 
reliability; but that reliability for paragraph 
meaning, arithmetic reasoning, applied science 
and mechanics, and spatial relations is not as 
good, 

The paragraph meaning test is a short test 
when one considers the length of test needed 
to get a reliable reading score. It well might be 
that for some of these tests with lower than 
desired reliabilities an extension in the length 
of the test might be warranted. 

The authors are to be commended for in- 
cluding the standard errors of measurement for 
raw scores for each of the tests by sex and by 
grade. The careful test user will find this in- 
formation useful in making more careful inter- 
pretations of the score. 

The intercorrelations of some of the tests 
are quite high. More important than the inter- 
correlations of the tests, however, are the inter- 
correlations of the four factor scores: verbal 
comprehension, based upon scores on the tests 
for word meaning, paragraph meaning, and 
language usage; perceptual speed, based upon 
the language usage score and the routine cleri- 
cal facility score; numerical reasoning, based 
upon the scores on tests of arithmetic reason- 
ing and arithmetic computation; and spatial 
visualization, based upon scores on the test for 
applied science and mechanics and the two spa- 
tial relations tests. Reliability coefficients and 
standard errors of measurement are provided 
for these factor scores, the former ranging 
from .91 to .95. Since these coefficients were 
based upon large groups of students drawn 
from grades 7 through 13, and thus were de- 
tived from a much more heterogeneous group 
than were the reliability scores for individual 
tests, the two cannot be directly compared. 

The correlations between factor scores range 


from —.10 to .73. Some interesting and con- 
fusing sex differences are apparent here. For 
instance, for the males the correlation between 
factor one and factor two is —.10; for the 
females it is .70. When information regarding 
the relationships between tests is summarized, 
it is obvious that the tests are far from inde- 
pendent from one another and that some of 
them to a large extent measure overlapping 
abilities. The factor structure of the battery is 
complex, and factor analysis information per- 
haps will be of less help in determining what 
the validity of the battery is than will informa- 
tion derived from prediction studies. 

The authors base much of their evidence for 
validity of these tests upon correlations be- 
tween test scores and school grades. An abund- 
ance of these data is presented in the manual, 
and an effective profile method of presenting 
the information is used. For instance, the cor- 
relations between grades in algebra and each 
of the nine tests for boys range from .06 to 
.39, the highest correlation being with score on 
the arithmetic computation test. The correla- 
tions between physics grades and test scores 
for boys range from .21 to .47, the highest 
correlation being with the paragraph meaning 
test. As is true with all such correlations for 
tests similar to these, the correlation between 
grades and scores is disappointingly low, being 
hardly ever higher than .50 and usually no 
higher than .40. In most cases, the patterns of 
correlations are in the expected differences, but 
in some cases they are not. 

Unfortunately, one cannot tell from the in- 
formation presented in the manual whether 
the tests were given at the beginning or at the 
end of the school year. Thus, one does not 
know whether the information presented here 
pertains to predictive validity or concurrent 
validity. 

Although no information is presented in the 
manual concerning the validity of these tests as 
determined by a vocational criterion, the au- 
thors have made available to the reviewer a 
study done in one large company where test 
scores were related to ratings of success made 
by supervisors for a great variety of occupa- 
tions in that company. Although these scores 
appear to have little, if any, relationship with 
rated success, the mean scores of persons doing 
different kinds of work tended to vary in the 
expected direction. In other words, again we 
have evidence that tests such as these perhaps 
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cannot predict how successful men will be on 
a job, but rather can serve to differentiate 
among persons who enter in and are minimally 
successful in different occupations. 

'The authors have done much to assist the 
school counselor as he uses the tests. An ex- 
tended profile facilitates the visual presentation 
of the test scores and, more importantly, a con- 
venient means is provided for determining the 
statistical significance of differences between 
scores. Counselors frequently work with stu- 
dents who have, for example, a percentile score 
of 40 on word meaning and 60 on arithmetic 
reasoning, and they must help the student de- 
cide whether his word meaning ability really is 
superior to his arithmetic reasoning ability, or 
whether this is a chance fluctuation. Segel has 
been concerned with this problem for many 
years, and in the Multiple Aptitude Tests he 
and Raskin have presented a convenient means 
for the counselor to make inferences concern- 
ing the meaning of test score discrepancies. 

Another counseling aid, this one of more 
questionable usefulness, is the transparent pro- 
file provided for the tests. This profile allows 
the student's scores to be plotted on a semi- 
transparent chart and then compared with the 
profiles of groups of students who have done 
well and who have done poorly in various sub- 
jects. Segel was one of the earliest psycholo- 
gists to see the counseling use of expectancy 
tables, and a comprehensive series of these is 
presented in the manual. Counselors cannot 
assume, however, that the data in the manual 
will necessarily be useful for predicting success 
or failure in their schools; each school will 
probably find that it must use its own data in 
deriving its expectancy tables and success and 
failure profiles. For those counselors who have 
enough ambition and energy to construct simi- 
lar devices based upon their local information, 
the methods suggested in the manual will be 
most helpful. 

In summary, the Multiple Aptitude Tests are 
a very new series of tests that have as yet been 
subjected to little careful scrutiny through re- 
search and use. The authors have done a care- 
ful job of test construction and standardiza- 
tion, and the finished tests do not look inferior 
to the similar tests that are available. Unfor- 
tunately, the tests themselves seem to have 
nothing that other tests do not have. Tnevitably, 
one will want to compare these tests with the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, which, as of this 


date, have the advantage because of the greater 
amount of research data accumulated during 
recent years. The authors of the Multiple Ap- 
titude Tests have some interesting ideas regard- 
ing the counseling use of these tests, and their 
work has been carefully and rigorously done. 


BENJAMIN FrucHTER, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

This battery of differential aptitude tests is 
designed for use with secondary level students 
to aid in counseling them concerning the choice 
of appropriate school curricula, to give them 
some information concerning their relative 
strengths and weaknesses in four scholastic 
aptitude areas, and to yield information on how 
they compare with other students in these areas. 
It is based, as are a number of other differen- 
tial aptitude test batteries, on the results of the 
extensive factor analytic studies of intellectual 
abilities and aptitudes that have been carried 
out during the past 20 years. 

The authors have done a professional job of 
developing the test battery and providing the 
materials necessary for its efficient use and in- 
terpretation. The principal limitation is that 
only one form is so far available. The tests 
come in nine separate booklets ; if desired, parts 
of the battery can be selected for administra- 
tion. Fall norms, based on approximately 
11,000 cases widely distributed over the coun- 
try, are provided. These are given in percentiles 
and T scores, by sex, for each grade. In addi- 
tion, differential percentile norms, by sex, for 
grades 7-9 and 10-12, are furnished for com- 
paring a given examinee's aptitude scores with 
the scores of others of similar intelligence. 

Several types of validation data are fur- 
nished in the manual. The correlations of each 
test in the battery with a number of other 
widely used intelligence and scholastic aptitude 
tests are reported. The usefulness of this type 
of validity data for most test users is very lim- 
ited and often open to misinterpretation. Its 
location in an appendix rather than its present 
prominent position would probably be prefer- 
able. 

A more direct type of validation data is rep- 
resented by the correlation of the test scores 
with teachers’ grades. The correlations of 
scores on the separate tests with school marks 
for males in 16 school subjects and for females 
in 15 school subjects are given in tabular and 
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graphical form, These correlations are overall 
values with no indication given of how much 
they would fluctuate from time to time or place 
to place. The mean standard scores on the nine 
tests for the highest and lowest 10 per cent of 
the students in each subject, and the significance 
of the differences between them, are reported. 
The profiles for these mean scores are pre- 
sented in graphical form for the various school 
subjects. An ingenious transparent profile, on 
which may be entered the scores for a given 
student, is placed over the graphs to determine 
the school subjects for which his aptitude score 
profile is in accord with averages of the top 10 
per cent or the bottom 10 per cent of the vali- 
dation group. 

One advantage of this type of test battery 
over the more conventional intelligence test is 
that it yields differential information in several 
areas of ability. Inspection of the factor inter- 
Correlation matrix given in the manual indi- 
cates that there is considerable relationship 
among performances on the verbal comprehen- 
sion, numerical reasoning, and spatial visuali- 
zation factors. The authors explain this, in 
part, by pointing out that "items were selected 
on the basis of the highest possible correlation 
with the test in which they were placed, with- 
out regard to whether or not they were inci- 
dentally measuring some other ability." In other 
words, the emphasis in construction was on in- 
ternal consistency of the tests rather than on 
purity of factors. The reviewer factor analyzed 
the corrected intercorrelation matrix for males 
by the centroid method. After rotation of axes 
his results agreed closely with factor analysis 
results reported by the authors. 

With the exception of Routine Clerical Fa- 
cility, all of the tests are power tests and their 
reported reliabilities were appropriately com- 
puted by Kuder-Richardson formula 21. The 
reliability of the speeded clerical test was com- 
puted by the test re-test metliod on scores ob- 
tained one week apart. The average reliabilities 
of the separate tests, for grades 7 through 13, 
range from .72 to .92. In addition to the reli- 
ability coefficients, the standard errors of meas- 
urement both for raw scores and for standard 
scores. (T scores) are provided for each sex at 
each grade level. The reliabilities for the four 
factor scores, derived by combining appropri- 
ate test scores, range from .91 to .95. 

In summary, this is a battery of differential 
aptitude tests for counseling at the secondary 


level. The mechanics for administration, scor- 
ing, and interpretation are well worked out and 
the necessary auxiliary materials are provided. 
The test and factor scores have satisfactory re- 
liability for use in individual counseling. Some 
information is furnished concerning the valid- 
ity of the scores for several school subjects. 
These data should be regarded as suggestive 
rather than definitive since. no indication is 
given concerning how much these values may 
be expected to fluctuate under varying condi- 
tions. The results of the factor analysis, the 
correlation profiles for various school subjects, 
and the reliability of differences between scores 
for tests of different factors indicate that the 
differential approach upon which the battery is 
based is a sound one. 

This promising battery is not as far along in 
its development as some of its ‘competitors 
since only one forni is available, end-of-year 
norms are not furnished, and validation data 
are not extensive or detailed, 
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*SRA Primary Mental Abilities. Grades kgn-2, 
3-6, 7-12; 1946-58; IBM for ages 11-17; 3 levels; 
postage extra; L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone; Science Research Associates. * 
4) FOR AGES 5 TO 7. Grades kgn-2; 1946 53; formerly 
called Tests of Primary Mental Abilities for Ages 5 
and 6; 6 scores: verbal, perception, quantitative, motor, 
space, total; 1 form ('53) ; manual, third edition ('53) ; 
supplement ('53); $3 per 20 tests; soé per specimen 
set; ( ) minutes in 2 sessions 1 day apart. 
b) ELEMENTARY: AGES 7 TO 11. Grades 3-6; 1948-56 ; 
5 factor scores (verbal, space, reasoning, perception, 
number), IQ, nonreading IQ, reading aptitude, arith- 
metic aptitude, and 4 part scores; Form AH (48) ; 
manual, second edition ('54) ; supplement ('54) ; pro- 
file ('54) ; separate answer pads must be used; $9.80 
per 20 tests; $2.15 per 20 answer pads; 9oé per 20 
interpretation folders ('54); 90€ per 20 short form 
interpretation folders ('54); 75¢ per specimen set; 
39(60) minutes in 2 sessions. 
C) INTERMEDIATE: AGES II TO 17. Grades 7-12; 1947- 
58; 6 scores: verbal, spatial, reasoning, number, word- 
fluency (optional), total; IBM; Forms AH ('47, hand 
scored), AM ('48, machine scored); manual, third 
edition ('58) ; separate answer pads or answer sheets 
must be used; $9.80 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM 
answer sheets; $2.15 per 20 answer pads; $3 per set of 
machine scoring stencils; 60¢ per 20 profiles; 75¢ per 
specimen set; 21(35-45) or 26(40-50) minutes. 
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are direct descendants of the tests used in the 
factor studies performed with high school and 
college students by L. L. Thurstone at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the 1930's. An experi- 
mental edition called Tests for Primary Mental 
Abilities, published in 1938, provided measures 
of seven factors and required 222 minutes to 
administer; another edition, published in 1941, 
required 240 minutes. A shorter version, re- 
quiring 120 minutes, was published in 1943. 
The present high school level tests represent 
a further abbreviation of the test battery and 
require 40 to 50 minutes to administer, Other 
test batteries for lower age groups have ap- 
peared which are also intended to measure sep- 
arate mental abilities. 

ITEM TYPES. In the present battery, five fac- 
tors are measured at each level. Only two of 
these factors, however, are common to all three 
levels—verbal meaning and space. The 7-11 
and 11-17 tests measure in common two addi- 
tional factors—reasoning and number, The 
fifth factor at the 11-17 level is word fluency. 
The two lower level batteries measure in com- 
mon the perceptual speed factor (in addition 
to verbal meaning and space). Factors meas- 
ured only at the 5-7 level'are motor and quan- 
titative factors. The latter is thought to differ- 
entiate into the reasoning and number factors 
at higher ages. 

Tests bearing the same name at different 
levels do not necessarily involve the same types 
of items. The verbal meaning factor is meas- 
ured at the 5-7 level by requiring the child to 
choose the picture corresponding to a word or 
idea stated orally. At the 7-11 level, the same 
factor is measured partly by a printed syno- 
nyms test and partly by a picture choosing test. 
At the 11—17 level, the factor is measured en- 
tirely by a printed synonyms test. 

The space factor is measured at the 5-7 level 
by two subtests, one which requires finding 
"the rest of the square" and one which requires 
the child to complete a simple line drawing to 
make it like another drawing. At the 7-11 level, 
only the “find the rest of the square” type of 
item is used, while at the 11-17 level the task 
is to identify all the figures like the first figure 
in the row, when some of the figures are mirror 
images and all have been rotated into positions 
unlike the first. 

Reasoning at 7-11 is measured by two sub- 
tests: which word does not belong? and which 


picture does not belong? At 11-17, reasoning 
is measured by a letter series test. 

The number factor is measured at both the 
7-11 and 11-17 levels by addition tests. At 
7-11, numbers are to be added and the answer 
written down. At 11—17, the task is to indicate 
whether the answer given is right or wrong. 

Perceptual ability is measured at both levels 
(5-7 and 7-11) by similar tasks: find the pic- 
ture exactly like the first picture, 

The quantitative factor, measured only at 
the 5-7 level, involves marking pictures to 
show understanding of quantitative relation- 
ships, e.g., “mark the largest dog" and “Bobby 
and Billy want to dig. How many shovels do 
they need?" The motor ability factor, also 
measured only at the 5-7 level, is based on a 
test of how many lines the child can draw in 
the time allowed, 

Word fluency, which occurs only at the ri- 
17 level, requires the examinee to write as 
many words beginning with a designated letter 
as he can in five minutes. 

TIMING. The 5-7 test requires a little over an 
hour, preferably in two sessions on successive 
days. From 60 to 75 minutes are required for 
the 7-11 tests; again two sessions are recom- 
mended, The 11-17 tests require only 26 min- 
utes of actual working time for the 5 scores, 
the overall testing time being 40 to so minutes. 
At the 5-7 level, only the perceptual speed and 
motor tests are timed (1!4 and 1 minute, re- 
spectively, are allowed ) ; the other tests are not 
speeded, At 7-11, the perception and number 
tests are speeded tests, and at 11—17 all tests 
are speeded. Thus scores at different levels 
which bear the same name may be measured 
not only by different types of items but also 
under different conditions with regard to speed- 
edness. 

FORMAT. The test booklets are generally at- 
tractive and the arrangement convenient. The 
5-7 booklet makes use of small pictures at the 
tops of pages and opposite certain items to 
assist the children in locating the proper place 
in the booklet. The cover of this particular 
test booklet is used as a profile chart, which 
makes a rather uninteresting cover for a six- 
year old. 

The 7-11 booklet has a plastic ring binding 
and step-down pages so that an answer sheet 
can be inserted in the back in such a way as 
to align the answer spaces with the items. The 
answer sheet spacing does not permit the align- 
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ment to be made very accurately, although the 
lack of coincidence is probably not great 
enough to disturb a child seriously. The num- 
ber test is printed on the answer sheet itself. 
The answer sheet may be opened to reveal a 
scoring stencil which is automatically marked 
by means of carbon paper. This method should 
result in quicker and more accurate scoring 
than would be possible by using a separate 
stencil, 

The 11-17 booklet employs an IBM answer 
sheet whose columns correspond to the items 
on the pages of the test booklet and which can 
be aligned with the items quite accurately. Item 
numbers on booklet and answer sheet are adja- 
cent when positioned properly, which should 
reduce errors resulting from putting answer 
marks in the wrong place. 

The tests are obviously the work of com- 
petent people. The items appear to be good and 
the instructions clear. From the standpoint of 
test construction one can find little fault with 
the tests of SRA Primary Mental Abilities. 

THE MANUALS, The examiners’ manuals and 
technical supplements at the 5-7 and 7-11 
levels were last revised in 1954. A new manual, 
dated May 1958, has just appeared for the 
11-17 tests, the previous manual having been 
issued in 1949. A, number of improvements 
characterize the 1958 manual which the pub- 
lishers might well emulate in revisions of the 
lower level test manuals. In the new manual, 
references to pertinent research accompany 
claims which are made, and the list of refer- 
ences at the end is reduced from 91 to 21 ref- 
erences—references which are really appropri- 
ate. More statistical information about the 11— 
17 test has been added, especially validity data. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF ABILITIES MEASURED. In 
the 5-7 and 7-11 manuals the description of 
each test includes a sample item and gives an 
interpretation in terms of school subjects or of 
occupations in which one is likely to do well 
if he is high in the ability measured. In de- 
scribing verbal meaning at the 5-7 level, for 
example, the manual states that older children 
high in this ability usually do well in English, 
history, and foreign languages, and, as adults, 
are likely to succeed as secretaries, librarians, 
teachers, and executives. No evidence is pre- 
sented to support such statements, and, in the 
case of executives at least, the statement vastly 
oversimplifies the problem. The vocational 
guidance implications of such statements are 


disturbing, especially in view of the absence of 
any evidence that a high verbal score earned at 
age 5 to 7 on the PMA is associated with a 
high verbal score on an acceptable measure of 
verbal ability at college age. 

The description of the verbal meaning factor 
in the 5-7 manual also states that “young chil- 
dren high in V should...learn to read easily, to 
communicate their ideas well, and to compre- 
hend oral directions." One would not think of 
quarreling with this statement but for the data 
presented in the accompanying technical sup- 
plement. Correlations and beta weights are 
given for the prediction of scores on the Chi- 
cago Reading Tests in the second grade from 
PMA scores in the first grade. The correlations 
are .35 for V and .49 for Q, and the beta 
weights are .o85 and .358 respectively. The 
text attributes the low weight for V to restric- 
tion in range of ability, but this interpretation 
is not borne out by data presented in the tech- 
nical manual. 

In the new 1958 manual for the 11-17 age 
level, such overenthusiastic descriptions of the 
traits measured do not occur. In revising the 
manual's description of word fluency, for ex- 
ample, the description was changed from "the 
ability to write and talk easily" to “the ability 
to produce words easily," which, in view of the 
nature of the test, is much more defensible. 
The more objective descriptions of abilities, 
without implication that high scores are associ- 
ated with success in specific jobs, are to be 
preferred. 

RELIABILITY. The reliabilities reported in the 
5-7 technical supplement are split-half reliabili- 
ties, even for the highly speeded perceptual 
speed test, The reliabilities range from .77 for 
verbal meaning to .96 for perceptual speed. 
Reliability of the motor test is not reported. 
The reliabilities reported for the 7-11 level 
tests are based on Kuder-Richardson formula 
20 (or 21 for the speeded perception and num- 
ber tests). The correlations range from .79 to 
.95. The 1949 manual for 11-17 reported 
“Spearman-Brown”’ reliabilities ranging from 
.87 to .96. In the revised manual, these relia- 
bilities are again reported (except that the 
reliability for word fluency is omitted) ; in ad- 
dition, reliabilities obtained by Anastasi and 
Drake (r31) by correlating separately timed 
halves are reported. These later correlations, 
based on a method which is more appropriate 
for speeded tests, yielded somewhat lower reli- 
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abilities ranging from .72 to .9o. Anastasi, in 
reviewing the PMA in The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, criticized the manual 
for using internal consistency methods for esti- 
mating reliability of speeded tests. The relia- 
bility data she and Drake provided are pre- 
sented in the new manual; the 10-year-old split- 
half data are, however, still included. 

INTERCORRELATIONS. At the 5-7 level, the 
intercorrelations among the five scores range 
from .51 to .73, and are described as “low to 
moderate." The .73 correlation is between ver- 
bal and quantitative scores. One might ques- 
tion whether the scores should be referred to 
as measures of "separate mental abilities," At 
the 7-11 level the intercorrelations among the 
main subtests are lower, ranging from .10 to 
.63. The question of how separate the abilities 
are is still pertinent, however. One of the two 
parts of the test of verbal ability, for example, 
correlates higher with one of the reasoning 
‘subtests than with the other verbal subtest. The 
two parts of the reasoning test correlate .46 
with each other; this is lower than the corre- 
lation of .63 reported between verbal and rea- 
soning abilities. 

The new 11-17 manual reports six intercor- 
relation studies, including four from the 1949 
manual. The median values range from .13 to 
.50; the correlation between verbal and reason- 
ing abilities remains fairly high even at this age 
level. A table of "proportion of differences in 
excess of chance" which is included in the new 
manual helps in the interpretation of reliabili- 
ties and intercorrelations. The entries in the 
table represent the proportion of differences be- 
tween scores on two tests which are so large 
that they cannot reasonably be attributed to 
chance. The median intercorrelations and the 
Anastasi-Drake reliabilities were used in com- 
puting the values. The proportions range from 
.27 (for number-word fluency) to .37 (for 
verbal-number). Tables such as this might well 
be added to the manuals at the other two levels 
whenever revisions are made. 

1f only a quarter to a third of the differences 
between pairs of scores are great enough to be 
attributable to something other than chance, it 
would be wise to provide the test user with 
appropriate information as to how big a dif- 
ference must be before he should pay attention 
to it. In the manuals much is made of the use- 
fulness of scores on the separate mental abili- 
ties in guidance and placement, but nowhere is 


there a word of advice about a difference being 
so small that it should be ignored. 

NORMS. The norms are based on fairly large 
numbers of cases, but the manuals leave much 
to be desired as to descriptions of the groups. 
The 5-7 technical supplement states that the 
PMA 5-7 was administered to 1,200 children 
whose ages ranged from 5 to 8; no further de: 
scription of the children is given. Another table 
of means and standard deviations of raw scores 
for 263 first graders is given, again with no de- 
scription of the group beyond the age range. 
Similarly, the technical supplement for the 
7-11 tests states the age range of the 4,744 chil- 
dren used in the standardization, but gives no 
other description. 

The revised 11-17 manual gives considerably 
more information than the 1949 manual it re- 
places. The old manual indicates that 18,000 
students, a "random: sampling" of junior and 
senior public high school students, were used. 
In the new manual, the 18,000 students are 
identified as Chicago students, and several 
other groups which contributed to revision of 
the norms are mentioned. The groups are pre- 
dominantly from large cities, although the 
West Virginia sample presumably. includes 
schools from small communities. 

The revised norms are substantially different 
from those of 1949. Verbal meaning. scores 
which would have been at the soth percentile 
om the old norms place a student below the 
35th percentile for most age groups on the 1958 
normis. For reasoning and number scores, the 
differences are in the same direction but not 
quite as great. The correction for the space 
score is of comparable magnitude but in the 
opposite direction. Only for word fluency are 
the differences between the old and new norms 
tables minor. 

Sex differences are not discussed in the tech- 
nical supplements for levels 5-7 and 7-11. The 
new 11—17 manual reports data from a 1954 
study by Herzberg and Lepkin (r36) dealing 
with sex differences. The study showed that at 
age 17 there were significant sex differences on 
four of the five tests, differences between 
means which were separated by 10 or more 
percentile points in the region of the scale 
where they occurred. A study of 14-year olds 
done by Rogers (154) in 1956 also showed 
significant differences between sexes. No sex 
differentiated norms are presented however. 

The profile sheet for 5-7 permits a profile 
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to be drawn on the basis of the five raw scores 
earned. The side entries permit translation to 
mental age, and directions are given for com- 
puting quotient scores, analogous to IQ’s, for 
each score and for a total score. The weights 
used for determining the total quotient score 
provide an estimate of a Stanford-Binet IQ. At 
the 7-11 level the profile sheet is similarly in- 
terpreted in terms of mental age and quotient 
scores. A computation form is provided for 
weighting certain scores properly to get esti- 
mates of IQ for children who can read and for 
children who cannot, and also for reading apti- 
tude and arithmetic aptitude quotients. At the 
11-17 level, the profiles may be translated into 
either percentiles or quotients, although the 
former is recommended. 

None of the profiles or manuals gives any 
indication of how big a difference should be 
before it can reasonably be attributed to some- 
thing other than chance, although teachers, 
parents, and students are encouraged to use 
differences in scores as a basis for decisions on 
educational or occupational problems. 

vALIDrTY. Validity data of various sorts are 
presented in the three manuals. Correlations 
with intelligence tests such as the Stanford- 
Binet and Kuhlmann-Anderson are high. At the 
5—7 levels, single tests such as those for verbal 
and reasoning ability correlate as high as .75 
with Binet IO's, with multiple correlations in 
the .80’s. When the Binet is given a year after 
the PMA, the correlation is almost as large. 
Correlations with reading readiness tests are 
above .50. At the 7-11 level the correlations 
with IQ’s are slightly lower: High correlations 
with reading and arithmetic tests are also re- 
ported. Both the technical supplements present 
regression equations for predicting Stanford- 
Binet IQ's. At the 7-11 level, regression equa- 
tions are included for predicting reading age 
and arithmetic grade equivalent. This use of 
regression equations is an excellent way to take 
advantage of the fact that several abilities are 
measured in the battery. The inclusion in the 
7-11 interpretation folder of convenient com- 
puting forms capitalizes more fully on the ad- 
vantages of the multifactor test battery. 

Validity data at the 11-17 level include cor- 
relations with the United States Employment 
Service General Aptitude Test Battery, the 
Towa Tests of Educational Development, the 
Otis test, the ACE examination, the Kuhlmann- 
Andetson, and with grades in a variety of 


courses. Multiple correlations with tests of gen- 
eral intelligence or scholastic aptitude are high. 
On the basis of results found in the literature, 
the formula 2V + R is suggested as a measure 
of scholastic aptitude. 

CHANCE SCORES. In general the raw scores 
which are likely to occur are well out of the 
chance score level, but there are a few excep- 
tions. The 5-7 perception test has 30 four- 
choice items. If a child answered the items ran- 
domly he would be expected by chance to get 
about seven right. A raw score of seven is 
equivalent to a mental age of five, according to 
the information on the profile sheet. The 7-11 
verbal test contains 73 four-choice items, so 
that a child who responded entirely by guess- 
ing might be expected to get 18 right. This raw 
score is equivalent to an MA of eight years, 
four months. 

On the profile sheet for the 11-17 tests, per- 
centiles are presented for each age from 11 to 
17. Some of the tests are apparently too diffi- 
cult for 11-year-olds; chance scores are quite 
high—above the soth percentile for verbal 
scores and the 25th for reasoning scores. A cor- 
rection for guessing is employed for the 11-17 
space and number tests but not for the verbal 
and reasoning tests. 

LONGITUDINAL STUDIES, In view of the long 
history of the Primary Mental Abilities, one 
might expect to find in a recent manual infor- 
mation on the correlations among levels. Such 
longitudinal studies apparently have not been 
made. The descriptions of the abilities strongly 
imply that an ability with a particular name is 
the same whether measured at 5 or at 17 years 
of age. The fact that item types and conditions 
of testing, particularly speededness, may vary 
considerably with test level suggests, on the 
other hand, that the abilities may not be the 
same. Longitudinal studies which result in cor- 
relations across levels are needed to answer 
questions of this sort. 

summary. The PMA tests are sound and 
well constructed, and, if the scores are properly 
used, the tests could be of considerable value 
to teachers and school administrators. The out- 
standing needs, in this reviewer's opinion, are 
for (a) words of caution about insignificant 
differences between scores on a profile chart, 
and some graphic means of calling the user’s 
attention to this problem; and (5) longitudinal 
studies to help determine to what extent the 
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same ability is measured at different levels by 
tests bearing the same name. , 


ALBERT K. Kurrz, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

EFFECT OF PREVIOUS REVIEWS. Previous re- 
viewers of SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
listed a number of highly specific criticisms 
(some major, some minor) of the tests. They 
did not all agree on all of these criticisms, nor 
does the present reviewer, although he feels 
that the great majority of them are justified. 
Since the appearance of The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, the manuals and pro- 
files have all been revised. (So have some of 
the test booklets and technical supplements.) 
Thus, there has been opportunity to make 
changes. The present reviewer's analysis leads 
him to conclude that some action has been (or 
already had been) taken with respect to the 
following earlier criticisms : 


a) Reliability ea are inadequately reported, 
incorrectly computed, or omitted. This is still true for 
the two younger age groups, but the manual for ages 
11-17 also cites recent figures based on separately 
timed halves. 

b) Little evidence concerning validity is given and 
the recommendations for interpretation go far beyond 
available evidence for empirical validity. At the two 
lower levels, the only validity figures are correlations 
with other tests. At the 11-17 level, correlations with 
high school and college grades and ratings are also 
reported. No correlations with vocational success are 
reported. Discussions of the importance of certain 
factors in various occupations continue. It seems 
doubtful that the earlier reviewers would regard the 
present validity data as justifying these discussions. 

c) No separate sex norms are given nor are data 
on sex differences included. Two tables in the age 11- 
17 manual show 10 of the 20 reported sex differences 
to be significant at the 1 per cent level, yet separate 
norms are not given at any age. 

d) The authors have almost completely ignored the 
significance of individual differences and recent ad- 
vances regarding influence of maturation. It is a mat- 
ter of opinion as to whether or not this remains true. 

e) Guidance counselors and parents may easily draw 
erroneous conclusions from some of the statements 
made. The definition of W has been changed from 
"the ability to write and talk easily" to "the ability to 
produce words easily," but the other allegedly mis- 
leading statements remain. 

f) All editions yield only a single score for each 
factor. This is true (and the present reviewer feels 
properly so) for most subtests, although two part 
Scores are available for V and for R at ages 7-11. 

g) The authors indicate that V and P are prog- 
nostic of reading readiness, but they do not give evi- 
dence to support the claim or indicate how the scores 
should be combined. The manual cites two studies, 
each showing that V, P, and Q are related to subse- 
quent reading achievement. Combination of scores is 
me epee and illustrated, using scores on VE 
ET i 


h) The motor test at ages 5-7 could better be de- 
scribed as a test of ability to manipulate a pencil. The 
manual says it “is important in learning to use a pencil 
properly.” 

i) The subject should print his name and other data 
before taking the word fluency test for ages 11-17 in 
order to eliminate cheating. This printing is now in- 
consistently done before the test on Form AM, but 
after it on Form AH. (May 1958 Manual.) 

J) The manual says there are 60 number items; 
actually, there are 70. The manual now omits this 
statement. 


The present reviewer may have overlooked 
something, but, as far as he could tell, the fol- 
lowing additional criticisms have been rejected 
or ignored in revising the PMA materials. 


k) No figures are given on test-retest reliability, 
Thi still true, 

1) There is no information on correlations between 
tests of the same factors at different levels. This is 
still true. 

m) It is most misleading to suggest that single short 
tests can supply relatively pure measures of the fac- 
tors. This is still implied. 

n) The norm samples are inadequately described 
and insufficient information is given to determine their 
representativeness, This is still true. 

0) Tests of W should be dropped because of little 
evidence for relevance in educational or vocational 
guidance, This test is still used. 

p) Tests of perceptual speed should have been 
added at the upper levels, This has not been done. 

q) Memory tests were excluded “because they take 
too long to administer.” They are still excluded. 

r) The authors recommend percentiles instead of 
(normalised) IQ. They still do in the two advanced 
levels. 

s) The change from the earlier sliding scale of per- 
centiles to 1950 MA units (all treated as equal) rep- 
resents a deterioration in test construction. The MA 
units are still used. 

t) Profile sheets should indicate how large a devia- 
tion must be to be meaningful. This has not been done, 
although a table showing the proportion of differences 
in excess of chance for pairs of PMA subtests is in- 
cluded in the manual for ages 11-17. 

u) The authors fail to say whether the child should 
be encouraged to guess and to recommend what should 
be done if he cannot come to a decision. These points 
have not been clarified. 

v) Speed is too prominent in the tests. The tests are 
unchanged. 

w) A better method should be used to evaluate effect 
of speed on the tests, The same method is used. 

x) The manuals do not suggest that regression 
techniques be used to obtain measures from which the 
effect of a general factor has been eliminated. This is 
still true. 

y) No report is given of factorial investigation from 
which the tests at the 5-7 level were developed. This 
report is still delayed. 


Enough of earlier reviews ; it is time for the 
present review to begin. 

GENERAL. The test items are well written. 
The directions are almost always clear. The 
tables of quotients (IQ’s) and precomputed 
weights are excellent. Testing time is short— 
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probably too short. Most of the cited reliability 
coefficients are faulty (see a above), the best 
current estimates of the reliabilities of five 
subtests being .72, .75, .83, .87, and .go—obvi- 
ously far lower than most test specialists would 
desire. With respect to the most important sin- 
gle characteristic of any test, we simply do not 
yet know much about the validities of these 
tests. Norms are not separated by sex and norm 
groups are inadequately described. Statements 
in the manuals and on the profiles tend to foster 
misinterpretations. 

AGES 5-7. The 24-page test booklet and the 
directions for administering the test are very 
nicely coordinated. With the possible excep- 
tion of lack of guessing instructions, every- 
thing connected with the mechanics of admin- 
istering the tests seems well designed to get the 
child to respond as well as he is able. It is only 
after the child has recorded all his answers that 
we encounter any trouble. While technically 
correct, the directions for scoring are unneces- 
sarily confusing. The neophyte (and all users 
start out as such) cannot tell at a glance which 
pages are to be scored, nor is he told what a 
perfect score is on any subtest. It would be 
simple to give the latter information. (which 
would result in both faster and more accurate 
scoring of good papers) and to put some circles, 
squares, and other designs around the numbers 
of the pages to be scored, tying these symbols 
in to the spaces where the raw scores are re- 
corded. 

After the five raw scores are obtained, re- 
corded, and plotted as a profile, "weights" for 
four of the scores are copied, added, and used in 
obtaining a mental age. Here arises the mystery 
of why the motor score vanishes. The motor 
score has no “weights” beside it and is not used 
further. The user may wonder why he should 
bother testing for motor if it isn't good enough 
to put in the total. Perhaps he should be told. 

Most unfortunately, there still are remark- 
ably few figures on the really important char- 
acteristics of the tests. Their reliabilities are 
unknown, the only set of figures being subject 
to the criticism in a above. 

As to validity, these subtests can be so 
weighted as to give a multiple r of around .70 
to .80 with Stanford-Binet. They can also be 
weighted to give a multiple r of around .50 with 
scores on reading tests. Further, the quantita- 
tive score correlates around .77 with arithmetic 
achievement of 75 children measured three 


months later. More validity data should be avail- 
able for a widely used test first copyrighted 
in 1946, even if the manual did come out in 
1953- 

Norms (the same for both sexes) are given 
in MA units only. (See c and s above.) 

The manual helpfully provides and discusses 
a full-page sample interpretation. Unfortu- 
nately, the present reviewer believes that both 
he and some of the earlier reviewers will feel 
that the criticism in e above still applies. The 
interpretations should be much more conserva- 
tive—at least until we have data to justify them. 

The Learning to Think Series, by the same 
author and publisher, which was so thoroughly 
criticized in earlier reviews of this test, is still 
recommended in the manual. 

AGES 7-11. At this level, there is a test book- 
let and separate answer sheet, readily scorable 
in "about three minutes." The selection of abil- 
ities to be tested is good, and there should be 
no problems connected with giving or scoring 
the tests. 

Again, we encounter trouble with respect to 
test statistics. Only one set of reliability co- 
efficients is given. Most were computed by 
Kuder-Richardson formula 20, but for some 
peculiar reason K-R 21 was used for two "'tests 
in which speed is of major importance," This is 
highly inappropriate since all K-R formulas 
are inapplicable to speed tests. It is too bad we 
know so little about the reliabilities of these 
tests. 

The validity data consist solely of correla- 
tions with other tests. As was true at ages 5-7, 
these subtests can be so weighted as to give a 
multiple r of around .70 to .80 with Stanford- 
Binet or Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ. The verbal 
score based on words (Vw) also correlates 
around .75 with reading tests; and a regression 
equation gives a multiple r of around .60 with 
an arithmetic test. Most, if not all, of these 
figures are concurrent validities. It seems that 
nothing is known about how well these tests 
will predict anything at some future time. This 
statement has important implications concern- 
ing the use of the tests in counseling and guid- 
ance. (See b and e above.) 

In one of the two tables of intercorrelations, 
after we exclude the part scores, the correla- 
tions run from .10 to .63 with a median of .34. 
In the other, no total scores are given for V 
and R, so after we eliminate the correlations 
between Vw and Vp and between Rw and Rf, 
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the other 19 correlations run from .34 to .73 
with a median of .46. Both these sets of corre- 
lations seem far too high for tests which are 
supposed to measure relatively independent 
factors. (Remember that if we could correct 
these correlations for attenuation, they would 
be higher by an unknown amount.) 

Norms (the same for both sexes) are given 
in MA units only, just as was true at the 5-7 
year level. As was true at the younger ages, 
the recommended interpretations frequently do 
not seem justified by the available data. Be- 
cause both the verbal and reasoning scores are 
divided into two parts, as well as a total, the 
five factors yield nine separate scores to be 
plotted on profiles. This is, indeed, a large su- 
perstructure to be erected on a foundation 
about which so little is known. 

AGES I1—17. The same test booklet can be 
used with either hand scored or machine scored 
answer sheets. The two sets of directions for 
giving the tests are very conveniently presented 
in two parallel columns. The only criticism, 
and it is a minor one, centers on the statement, 
“If necessary, explain...that once a word has 
been used, it is incorrect to..." The optional 
nature of this may result in slightly different 
scores on the word fluency test. This subtest is 
hand scored on both answer sheets. The scor- 
ing directions for all subtests are simple and 
clear. 

Whereas the other manuals were revised in 
1953 and 1954, the one for ages 11—17 was re- 
vised in 1958. It is well prepared, starting with 
"an overview" and a very complete table of 
contents and ending, not with a 64-item, largely 
unused bibliography (as was true at the earlier 
ages) but with one of 21 recent items, every 
one of which is referred to in the text. 

One of the earlier reviewers, Anastasi, is re- 
sponsible for the only correct reliabilities that 
have yet been reported for these tests. She and 
Drake computed the reliabilities and got much 
lower figures * than the incorrectly computed 
figures previously reported. In the case of the 
space subtest, the effect was catastrophic, the 
figure changing from .96 to .75. The manual 
concedes the correctness of these lower figures. 
It would be even better if something were done 
to raise them. Specifically, the application of 
the general form of the Spearman-Brown 


1 Even these figures are €rhaps not so low as they should 

be. Anastasi and Drake used boys in the rith and 12th grades. 

dune within a single grade would almost certainly be 
wer. 


formula for lengthening tests shows that the re- 
liabilities of V and R could be raised to .95 
and those of S, N, and W to .9o by nearly 
tripling the present working time of 26 minutes 
while only doubling the present overall testing 
time of 40 to 50 minutes. If these scores are to 
be used for guidance or any other worthwhile 
purpose, it is imperative that some such steps 
be taken to make them reliable. 

It is, of course, even more important that 
the scores be valid. Several hundred correla- 
tions between PMA subtests and other test 
scores are given. Usually V and R, the most re- 
liable subtests, show the highest correlations. 
The reader may be interested in knowing that 
an arithmetic reason test correlates negligibly 
higher with V than with either N or R. There 
are about six studies in which school grades are 
correlated with PMA. scores. In one of them, 
the PMA tests were taken about two years 
after the grades were given. Since the usual 
purpose is prediction of achievement rather 
than of PMA scores, such correlations are not 
very helpful. In at least one other study, the 
tests were given first, as they should be. Let us 
temporarily define validity as the correlation 
between the high school grades and whatever 
PMA subtest shows the highest’ correlation 
with the grades, So defined, the 13 high school 
validities run from .22 to .66, the median being 
.48. In four instances, the correlation with V 
was not computed ; in six of the other nine, V 
gave the highest correlation. Stated differently, 
this PMA correlates reasonably well with high 
school grades ; the verbal test, alone, would do 
nearly as well, 

There are only two validity studies not re- 
lating to test scores or to ordinary high school 
grades. One used multiple correlation to predict 
ratings of progress in three vocational high 
school courses (auto mechanics, electric wiring, 
and woodworking). The validities were only 
-31, .38, and .17, respectively. The other study 
attempted to predict college grades from PMA 
tests administered in the 12th grade. "Cor- 
relations with grades in a variety of college 
courses were inconsistent and low.” Reasons 
are given for both these failures to predict. 

There are six sets of intercorrelations of the 
subtests. These correlations run from .10 to 55 
with a median of .31. Thus, they are a little, but 
not much, lower than those for the preceding 
age group. 

Sex differences are clearly revealed in two 
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tables and in the text. Ten of the 20 differences 
are significant at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence, the significant differences running 
from about 2 to 6 points. This largest differ- 
ence means that the average boy has a percen- 
tile of about 45, while the average girl has one 
of 65. Separate sex norms are needed, but still 
not provided. (See c above.) 

The May 1958 “Profile” is a single sheet 
with no directions or explanations on it and 
not much in the manual. It gives “Percentiles” 
at one side and “Quotients” at the other, the 
former being recommended as more meaning- 
ful for almost all uses. The present reviewer 
would disagree, but this is a matter on which 
there are differences of opinion. (See r and s 
above.) By omitting the directions and ex- 
planations which were printed on earlier edi- 
tions of the profile, the authors have left the 
teacher, parent, or student somewhat bewil- 
dered, but they have eliminated some of the 
force of criticisms b, e, m, and r above. 

OVERALL EVALUATION. This is not an excel- 
lent test battery, but it is a good one. Most of 
its defects were pointed out in earlier Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks. It is objective, easy 
to administer, and has high face validity. But 
its reliability is low at ages 11-17 and unknown, 
and probably very low, at the younger ages. 
Its validity is no better than that of many other 
tests. It correlates fairly well with achievement 
test scores and some high school grades ; it does 
not correlate with vocational training ratings 
or with college grades. (The test may be much 
better or worse than this sentence implies; the 
chief defect is that there are so few studies of 
its predictive value.) 

The theoretical rationale underlying the test 
is sound. It may well be that an excellent test 
can be developed upon this foundation. Until 
the reliabilities are improved and satisfactory 
validity data are available, the potential user 
should investigate other possibilities also. The 
present reviewer is not familiar with compet- 
ing tests at ages 5-7. At ages 7-11, almost any 
reliable intelligence (or other) test with a large 
verbal component should do as well as the 
PMA in predicting school achievement. At 
ages 11-17, this simple procedure would also 
work, but a better procedure would be to use a 
competing battery about which more informa- 
tion is available, such as the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests. Although these require more time 
for administration and have higher average in- 


tercorrelations, the latter is in part due to their 
much higher reliability. They also have validi- 
ties which are known and which are much 
higher than the few available for the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities test batteries. 


[615] 
*Yale Educational Aptitude Test Battery. Grades 
9-16; 1046-53; 7 scores: verbal comprehension, artifi- 
cial language, verbal reasoning, quantitative reason- 
ing, mathematical aptitude, spatial relations, mechani- 
cal ingenuity; IBM in part; 1 form; 7 tests in 3 book- 
lets (tests 3, 4, and 7 in booklet entitled “Single Book- 
let Edition,” '46; tests 1, 2, 5, and 6 in booklet entitled 
“Second Single Booklet Edition,” '47; practice booklet, 
47) ; mimeographed directions ('47) ; descriptive bul- 
letin ('53) ; profile (47) ; norms (’47); separate an- 
swer sheets must be used ; $1.75 per set of test booklets, 
answer sheets, and profile; $2.50 per set of scoring 
stencils; $2.50 per battery with scoring service; post- 
age extra; (60-70) minutes per test; Albert B. Craw- 
ford and Paul S. Burnham; distributed by Educational 
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ANNE ANASTASI, Professor of Psychology, 
Fordham University, New York, New York. 

Originally developed as an integrated series 
of aptitude tests for use in the educational 
counseling of Yale freshmen, this battery has 
recently been made available for wider distribu- 
tion. The current form has evolved through 
some 15 years of systematic research with both 
Yale students and secondary school boys. It 
consists of seven tests, grouped into two book- 
lets (but labeled “single booklet edition" !), to 
be administered in separate testing sessions. 
The tests are: 

Test r, Verbal Comprehension, requiring 
the identification of synonyms, antonyms, and 
inappropriate words; Test 2, Artificial Lan- 
guage, calling for a demonstration of linguistic 
facility ; Test 3, Verbal Reasoning, comprising 
logical inference, deductive judgment, and 
similar functions; Test 4, Quantitative Rea- 
soning, calling for the manipulation of hypo- 
thetical data and the derivation of principles 
analogous to but different from those met in 
the natural sciences; Test 5, Mathematical 
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Aptitude, requiring the performance of various 
tasks with equations; Test 6, Spatial Relations, 
including block counting, projections, and other 
item types that utilize two-dimensional repre- 
sentations of three-dimensional figures; and 
Test 7, Mechanical Ingenuity, requiring the 
solution of problems in gear or pulley move- 
ments, structural stability, and other mechani- 
cal operations. 

Raw scores on each of the seven tests can 
be converted into standard scores with mean 
50 and SD 10, as well as into percentile equiva- 
lents. The norms provided for these conversions 
were obtained on approximately 2,000 students 
tested in 13 secondary schools. Most of these 
subjects were in eastern private preparatory 
schools. No information regarding sex or grade 
level of the normative sample is given, although 
personal communication with the test distribu- 
tors revealed that most of the subjects were 
roth grade boys. Percentile norms on Yale 
freshmen may be obtained on request. These 
norms are offered only as suggestive data, test 
users being urged by the authors to develop 
their own local norms. It is stated (4, 8) that, 
with appropriate modifications in norms, the 
battery can be used effectively from the roth 
grade to the college freshman level. In general, 
amount of previous education exerts maximum 
influence on the two tests (Verbal Compre- 
hension and Mathematical Aptitude) which, 
in some respects, are similar to the CEEB 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. At the other extreme, 
grade means exhibit the least change in Tests 
6 and 7, Spatial Relations and Mechanical 
Ingenuity, although relevant job experience (as 
in the course of military service) is reflected in 
superior performance on these tests (4, 8). 

It is reported that split-half reliability co- 
efficients of .92 to .96 have been found for each 
of the seven tests with different populations 
and educational levels, although detailed data 
are not given. Kuder-Richardson coefficients 
on two samples in grades 10-12 fell between 
75 and .97 (6). Retests over a two-year inter- 
val (some involving closely similar but not 
identical tests) yielded stability coefficients of 
:56 to .82, most being in the .6o's (4). Inter- 
correlations of the seven tests in a Yale fresh- 
man class of approximately 850 students 
ranged from .19 to .64, with a mean of .41 (4). 
Very similar patterns of correlations were ob- 
tained in other Yale freshman classes and 
among secondary school students, although the 


correlations tended to run higher in the latter 
population. 

Differential validity of each part of the Yale 
battery has been checked principally against 
grades in appropriate college courses. The large 
majority of these validity coefficients fall be- 
tween .45 and .65, while correlations with in- 
appropriate courses (for example, scores on 
Mathematical Aptitude with English grades) 
are reported as generally under .20, many being 
statistically insignificant. For purposes of edu- 
cational counseling, the authors recommend a 
classification of the tests into three overlapping 
groups: Tests r, 2, and 3 indicating aptitude 
for the liberal arts; Tests 3, 4, and 5 for pure 
science and mathematics ; and Tests 5, 6, and 7 
for technological studies such as engineering. 

Certain limitations of the test in its present 
form obviously stem from its having been de- 
signed for restricted use. There is, for example, 
no manual in the usual sense, the necessary 
information being provided in a 4-page descrip- 
tive booklet and another leaflet containing gen- 
eral directions, time limits, and norms. Al- 
though the descriptive booklet presents a con- 
cise, objective, and well balanced picture of the 
technical characteristics of the battery, the 
reader must consult Chapter 5 of Forecasting 
College Achievement (4) for supporting data. 
Even this source omits much relevant material ; 
reference is made repeatedly to a projected sec- 
ond volume which has not appeared. Two re- 
cent publications concerned with the use of 
these tests in other countries are of some in- 
terest. Burnham (7r) has described the appli- 
cation of parts of the battery to a small group 
of secondary school boys in New Zealand. Data 
on differential validity, intercorrelations, and 
factorial analysis of a Norwegian adaptation 
of the battery are reported by Skard and others 
(10). 

In appearance, the test booklets fall short of 
the "deluxe" standards attained by some com- 
mercial tests, although the reproduction of test 
items is sufficiently clear. Another minor detail 
concerns the numbering of test parts which is 
now quite confusing, especially since Arabic 
and Roman numerals are used inconsistently to 
refer to the same parts. Finally, the ptepara- 
tion of a unified and fuller manual would be 
of considerable assistance to the potential gen- 
eral user of the battery. 

With regard to the more basic requirements 
of test construction, the Yale battery represents 
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an outstanding achievement, Available data on 
its reliability and validity indicate unusual 
promise for differential prediction of academic 
performance in broad curricular areas. In its 
objectives, this battery falls between traditional 
achievement tests and such multiple factor bat- 
teries as the SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 
but it appears to be closer to the latter than to 
the former. Although the research leading to its 
development was initiated more than two dec- 
ades ago, the Yale battery reflects important 
current trends in test development in its use of 
a multiple aptitude profile and in its emphasis 
on the measurement of reasoning. Closely al- 
lied to the latter characteristic is the relatively 
extensive coverage of aptitudes relevant to sci- 
ence. And of special interest in this connection 
is the content of the quantitative reasoning test 
which requires the analysis of imaginary scien- 
tific data. 


Rurau CmumcmitL, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

The Yale Educational Aptitude Battery, de- 
veloped in the 1940’s by Crawford and Burn- 
ham at Yale University, is one of the small 
number of aptitude batteries available. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of these batteries is the 
attempt to sample a range of abilities significant 
for educational and vocational guidance by 
means of a group of tests all standardized on 
the same population. Most of the aptitude bat- 
teries, however, such as the Flanagan Aptitude 
Classification Tests are designed for general 
vocational guidance and sample abilities widely. 
They include many perceptual, manual, and 
motor tests, so that skills needed for a wide 
variety of jobs, clerical and skilled as well as 
professional, are tapped. The Yale battery is 
the only one specifically designed with the ques- 
tion of educational, rather than vocational, 
guidance at both the high school and the college 
levels clearly in mind. 

In the descriptive bulletin, the following 
statements made concerning the aim of the 
Yale tests clearly illustrate the concentration 
on educational guidance: 


The purpose of this battery may....be defined as the 
provision of a series of differential measures severally 
pointing towards comparative learning capacity in one 
direction or another. * Tests I, II, and III appraise 
scholastic promise for the Liberal Arts—English, lan- 
guages, history, economics and related (Verbal) sub- 
jects. Tests ITI, IV, and V point towards comparative 


ability, or lack of it, for the physical (Quantitative) 
sciences and mathematics. Tests V, VI and VII meas- 
ure aptitude for technological studies, such as engi- 
neering. 

From the practical standpoint, the major 
problem in the use of this battery is that of 
time. The practice booklet takes 2 hours, and 
the typical time limit for each of the seven 
tests is 45 minutes. When time is allowed for 
distribution and collection of materials for each 
test, the total time for the battery is about eight 
hours, including the practice booklet but ex- 
clusive of rest periods. Conceivably the test can 
be given in one day, but three half-day testing 
sessions would be better, or students can be 
requested to complete the practice booklet be- 
fore the day of testing. It is also possible to 
give the test without the use of the practice 
booklet and with longer time limits (about one 
hour) for each individual test. Again a full day 
is necessary. In a letter to the reviewer, Arthur 
Traxler gives some indication of the amount 
of use of the test in the past few years. Each 
year about 15 to 18 schools and colleges have 
used the test. He feels that its limited use has 
been the result of the amount of time needed 
to give the battery. 

Over and above practical considerations in- 
volved in using a test or battery of tests, one 
of the first major considerations is the reliabil- 
ity of the various tests. The explanatory mate- 
rials available indicate that split-half correla- 
tions adjusted by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula range from .92 to .96 for the various 
tests, with a median of .94. These are for an 
unnamed sample of unknown size. In a study 
by Jacobs (6), Kuder-Richardson reliability 
coefficients for two groups of high school stu- 
dents (grades 10-12) ranged from .9r to .97 
for all the tests except Test 5 for which the co- 
efficients were .87 to .88 and Test 7 for which 
they ranged from .75 to .85. This reviewer 
obtained Kuder-Richardson formula 21 relia- 
bility coefficients ranging from .87 to .95 for 
Tests 1—7 (Test 2 omitted) for a group of 319 
students entering Antioch College in Septem- 
ber 1957. The two reliability coefficients below 
.go for this group were .87 for Test 5 and .89 
for Test 7. Thus, the reliability of the battery, 
with the possible exception of Test 7, seems 
adequate then in both high school and college 
populations. 

The questions linked to the suitability of the 
battery for various groups are the difficulty 
level of the various tests and the availability of 
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norms based on known groups. The test is rec- 
ommended for use throughout the high school 
and college years. Jacobs presents data which 
indicate that the tests are somewhat difficult 
for an independent school 10th grade group 
(median percentage right on any one test is 
25 per cent), but that they are not too difficult 
(median percentage right, 37 per cent) for a 
12th grade group. For the group of 319 stu- 
dents entering Antioch College in 1957 the 
median percentage right on any one test was 
44 per cent. Four of the six tests were close to 
50 per cent in difficulty for this group while 
two, Mathematical Aptitude and Mechanical 
Ingenuity, were difficult for it. While the high 
difficulty level of the test may be a disad- 
vantage at the high school level, it is one of 
the tests greatest advantages at the college 
level. The tests of the battery are sufficiently 
difficult to permit distinguishing differences 
among superior college students; the reviewer 
has found few other aptitude tests which do so. 

The norms furnished are based on "some 
2000 students in 13 secondary schools. These 
were mostly eastern private preparatory insti- 
tutions which as a group ranked at approxi- 
mately the sixty-third percentile on the inde- 
pendent-school norms for general scholastic 
aptitude prepared by the Educational Records 
Bureau." Other norms referred to in the de- 
scriptive bulletin as being available are based 
on Yale freshmen. These norm groups have 
two serious shortcomings. First, they include 
no women. Both the Jacobs study and Antioch 
data indicate that women do better than the 
men in the verbal tests but poorer in the quan- 
titative and technical tests. Second, the norm 
group of secondary school students (and that 
for college students, for that matter) is a 
highly selected one. Independent school norms 
in general run higher than public high school 
norms, and the students upon whom the re- 
ported norms are based were selected even for 
an independent school group. Norms based on 
both sexes (or given separately by sex) and on 
more typical high school and college groups 
would be desirable. Of course, the ideal solu- 
tion is the development of local norms; for 
even when norms based on a range of groups 
are available, it is difficult to find the exact set 
most appropriate to each particular situation. 

Crawford and Burnham (4) point out that 
they have compromised between a battery 
which attempts to measure factors in as pure 


a form as possible and one which stresses rele- 
vance to needs for prediction in educational 
guidance. The intercorrelations among the Yale 
tests are evidence of this compromise between 
factorial purity and everyday relevance in com- 
plex situations. In most cases, the intercorre- 
lations are low enough to suggest that the vari- 
ous tests of the battery do measure somewhat 
independent variables, Although each test is a 
composite of several subtests and thus can 
scarcely be pure factorially, as Crawford and 
Burnham point out, factor analyses by them 
did indicate three factors in addition to a resid- 
ual factor labeled “general scholastic ability”: 
verbal-linguistic facility, quantitative-mathe- 
matical reasoning, and spatial-mechanical ap- 
titude. 

Data on the validity or usefulness of such a 
test battery as the Yale can be of many kinds. 
What are the relationships of these tests to 
other tests and to relevant course grades ? What 
studies are there of the usefulness of the test 
profile in educational guidance? What discus- 
sion is there of these profiles in counseling? 
Again, it is clear that’ Forecasting College 
Achievement rather than the materials pro- 
vided with the battery must be considered the 
manual for the test. The descriptive bulletin 
summarizes validation studies in one para- 
graph, emphasizing correlations between test 
scores and appropriate and inappropriate col- 
lege grades. It states, “Coefficients in general 
ranged from about .45 to .65 or higher, be- 
tween test scores and appropriate criteria of 
subsequent academic grades; from .ro or less 
to about .20 with inappropriate criteria.” The 
paragraph concludes with a reference to the 
cumulative validation studies in Forecasting 
College Achievement. 

In this work, the validation studies are ampli- 
fied, but the above statement from the manual 
is a good summary of the studies dealing with 
the prediction of course grades. Unfortunately 
the only material presented on the usefulness 
of the profile of test scores consists of a com- 
parison of profiles for groups of 1944 Yale 
freshmen entering the liberal arts and the en- 
gineering curricula and the presentation of a 
few individual profiles together with relevant 
material on their later academic performance 
at Yale. 

Over the course of 10 years’ use, this re- 
viewer has collected data on the usefulness of 
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the Yale battery. Some of this is formal data 
of the sort to be hoped for in manuals; some 
of it is informal data based on acquaintance 
with the test. The net result of this long ac- 
quaintance has been a decided impression that 
the test is useful for the purposes for which it 
was designed. 

In summary, the Yale Educational Aptitude 
Test Battery is a well constructed, carefully 
standardized, thorough, difficult battery which 
is well designed for use at the college level. At 
a time when everyone is concerned about our 
best college students, such a test should be 
extremely useful. If norms for the test and 
studies of the test are scanty, these shortcom- 
ings can be traced to the fact that the test has 
had far too few users, which can in turn be 
traced to the length of administration time re- 
quired. Unfortunately, a thorough, .compre- 
hensive job of differential testing cannot be 
done in an hour or so. Although the require- 
ment that the tests be used as a complete bat- 
tery is a wise one (otherwise the essential value 
of a battery is lost), one possible compromise 
might shorten the length of the battery without 


weakening it. Test 1, Verbal Comprehension, 
and Test 5, Mathematical Aptitude, are very 
similar to the two parts of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In fact, in some of the research on the 
Yale battery they have been used interchange- 
ably. In colleges which use the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, why could not the SAT be substi- 
tuted for Tests 1 and 5 of the Yale battery, 
thus shortening the battery by an hour and a 
half to two hours? Perhaps, this compromise 
should be considered by the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau. 

In a way it is a sad commentary on guidance 
programs when one day's time cannot be found 
for gathering information which may improve 
decisions for four or more years of education. 
With the latest Office of Education figures re- 
porting that only 40 per cent of entering fresh- 
men graduate at the end of four years, surely 
there is room for improving educational guid- 
ance at the college level. Everything about the 
Yale Educational Aptitude Test Battery indi- 
cates that it is an excellent instrument for this 
task. 


READING 


Reviews nv Janet G. Afflerbach, Lois Grimes 
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[616] 
A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Tests. Grades 3-8 and 
adults (Part r, Form B only) ; 1933-57; Forms A, B 
[33]; 5 tests; 18s. per 10 copies of all tests; 3s. 6d. 
per manual [34] ; 55. per specimen set ; postpaid within 
Australia; Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search. * 
à) PART I, WORD KNOWLEDGE, 3$. per IO tests; 8(10) 
minutes. (An Adult Form B ['54, identical to grades 
3-8 Form B except for directions] is also available ; od. 
per set of mimeographed instructions [57] and 18-year- 
old norms ['54].) 
b) PART 2, SPEED OF READING. 35. per IO tests; 3(5) 
minutes. 
C) PART 3, READING FOR GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE. Op- 
tional; 4s. per 10 tests; 6(10) minutes. 
d) PART 4, READING TO NOTE DETAILS. 45. per IO tests; 
10(15) minutes. 


e) PART 5, READING FOR INFERENCE. Optional; 4s. per 
IO tests; 6(10) minutes. 


Fren J. ScuowELL, Professor of Education, 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, A ustralia. 

The standardisation of this test was carried 
out in 1933 on approximately 33,000 state 
school children in 469 schools throughout Aus- 
tralia. It would seem that the standardisation 
was adequately done and that careful statisti- 
cal measures were employed in connection with 
the test. However, due to the fact that there is 
evidence of a slight move forward in silent 
reading abilities in several Australian states, it 
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would seem that there is a need for a more 
recent standardisation. 

The reliability of each part was determined 
by retesting 1,800 children in grades 3-8. It 
seems a pity, however, that the retesting was 
done on successive days. It is a more realistic 
procedure to allow a somewhat greater interval 
on which to base the reliability of a test. 

An examination of the intercorrelations 
among the various parts of the test shows that 
there is a fairly close correspondence among 
them; this is a fair indication that they are 
measuring valid aspects of reading ability. It is 
also suggested that a shorter form of the test 
may be given by omitting Parts 3 and 5. The 
evidence is that these may be omitted without 
any appreciable decrease in reliability. 

Raw scores have been changed to scale 
scores for each of the five subtests so that edu- 
cational ages may be obtained. Centile graphs 
are also given, but, again, it is doubtful whether 
these are of any great value to the ordinary 
class teacher. Grade norms are also provided. 
These may be used for obtaining the position of 
an individual child in the grade or for deter- 
mining the standing of a grade as a whole. 
Norms are given separately for each state. 


[617] 
A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Test, Form C. Grades 4-6; 
1946-50; Form C ['46]; 3 parts; 12s. per 10 tests of 
all parts; 25. per scoring key ; 5s. per manual ['50] ; 8s. 
per specimen set ; postpaid within Australia; Australian 
Council for Educational Research. * 
a) PART 1, WORD KNOWLEDGE. 3$. per 10 tests; 10(20) 
minutes, 
b) PART 2, SPEED OF READING, 4$. per 10 tests; 6(15) 
minutes. 
C) PART 3, READING FOR MEANING. 55. 6d. per IO tests; 
20(30) minutes. 


REFERENCE 
1. WneeLerR, D. K. "Reading Speed of W.A. Children." 


Educand 2:4-9 N 's4. 
Fren J. ScmowELL, Professor of Education, 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 
Part 1, Word Knowledge, is a vocabulary 
test consisting of roo words of increasing dif- 
ficulty in 5-choice multiple choice form. There 
are eight practice examples. Part 2, Speed of 
Reading, consists of a story of 2,950 words, 
preceded by a short practice passage. In each 
5o words there are 47 words of prose and 3 
words in brackets from which one must be 
chosen for completion of the sentence. AI- 
though the comprehension aspect of this sub- 
test has been kept to a minimum, it is, never- 
theless, a test of both speed and comprehen- 
sion. Part 3, Reading for Meaning, is com- 


posed of paragraphs of varied context and in- 
creasing difficulty. Testees answer two ques- 
tions on each paragraph. 

It is suggested that the subtests should be 
given in the order of their standardisation: 
Speed of Reading, Reading for Meaning, 
Word Knowledge. They have been carefully 
compiled and constitute a very useful battery 
for measuring the reading abilities of children 
between the ages of 9 and 12. They were stand- 
ardised in 1946 on 30,000 children from nearly 
600 schools in the six states. The only possible 
weakness may derive from the fact that teach- 
ers gave the tests. For purposes of standardisa- 
tion, it is always advisable to have tests given 
by trained workers, 

The scoring method is straightforward and 
the form of interpretation of scores sound and 
well based. Care has been taken in the calcula- 
tion and presentation of norms. Five types are 
provided—grade norms, grade medians, age 
norms, age medians, and age-in-grade norms— 
separately for each state. 

Both age and grade norms are given on a 
15-point scale, but it is doubtful whether many 
primary teachers ever use a 15-point scale in 
marking. Hence, the scale scores will not be 
particularly meaningful to them. Again, while 
results from these tests are extremely useful 
for those engaged in surveys and counseling 
work, it is unlikely that teachers make much 
use of centile grading. The class teacher who 
wishes to discover the level of attainment of 
his children in reading wants a readily under- 
stood scale presented in terms of reading age 
or grade level, even if there is a small element 
of error attachable to such a measure. It is dif- 
ficult to see why separate norms for boys and 
girls are given in the age norms, but not in the 
grade norms—surely the same sex differences 
still operate. 

However, these are minor criticisms and the 
tests may be strongly recommended. They are 
sound, reliable measures and the standardisa- 
tion reveals very thorough statistical work. 


D. K. WHEELER, Senior Lecturer in Education, 
University of Western Australia, Nedlands, 
Australia, 

Because of its availability the reviewer has 
used this test in schools, but with reservations, 
particularly about Part 1, Word Knowledge. 
In similar vocabulary tests it is usual, and 
seems good practice, to follow the test words 
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by similar parts of speech. In at least 40 per 
cent of these examples this is not done. 

Despite the fact that it is not a test of ability 
to follow instructions, there are items likely to 
mislead. In many cases, distractors are words 
which in context could be closely associated 
with the test word, e.g., "large" (test word) 
has as one choice "man"; "separate" has 
“chaff.” The test is not one of visual discrimi- 
nation; yet "thorough" has as choices “trough” 
and "tough." Finally, there are 17 items where 
one choice belongs in the schoolboy howler or 
boner class. *Colt" has as a choice "frozen"; 
“signature” has “young swan” ; “escalator” both 
“horse-rider” and “Alpine climber” ; “surplus” 
has “clerical collar" ; “chicanery” has “inferior 
coffee.” English teachers will object to “lie 
back” being taken as the correct answer for 
“recline” when “rest” is also included as a 
choice, and teachers generally will object to 
“storehouse” given for “silo” or "brute" for 
“thug.” Purists may well object to other items 
such as 24, 79, and 93. 

Part 2, Speed of Reading, is a 2,950-word 
selection. Forty-seven words of continuous 
prose are followed by three words in parenthe- 
ses under one of which a line must be drawn 
to make best sense. According to the manual, 
all words are within the vocabulary of the 
fourth grade child and the difficulty of com- 
prehension has as far as possible been kept 
constant throughout. The writer applied the 
Lorge and the Dale-Chall readability formulas 
to words 1294-1403 and 2213-2310. Both 
readability measures indicated a sixth grade 
level. 

Part 3, Reading for Meaning, consists of 30 
paragraphs (19 to 83 words long) of varied 
content and increasing difficulty, each with two 
multiple choice questions. About half of the 
questions are concerned with the main idea 
(“This story tells you about” or “The best 
name for this story is"). About one sixth are 
concerned with detail and about one third re- 
quire inferences to be made. Occasionally, both 
questions ask much the same thing (e.g, 39 
and 40, 45 and 46). 

Answers are checked on test papers and 
marked with a key. Some care should be exer- 
cised with the keys, as the one sent for review 
needed taking to pieces and rearranging before 
use. The general format of the tests is good, 
the cover page of each test being devoted to 
instructions and adequate practice examples. 


Part 1 might be better set out to avoid the dif- 
ficulty for middle school children of following 
a question clear across the page. The manual is 
comprehensive and contains descriptions, de- 
tailed instructions, and norms. 

In the manual it is suggested that “until ex- 
perimental evidence is available as to whether 
the order of administration of the tests is im- 
portant, it is recommended that they be given 
in the order followed in the original standardi- 
zation,” that is, 2, 3, 1. As 12 years have passed 
since the test was first published, either this 
evidence should be forthcoming or the tests 
should be renumbered in the proper sequence. 

The norms were derived in 1946 from a sam- 
ple of 30,000 children in 600 schools in six 
Australian states. Raw scores are converted to 
normalized standard scores. Age and grade 
norms are adequate and detailed. There is no 
provision for a total reading score, The speed 
test has no norms in terms of rate, only in 
terms of correct answers from which one can 
derive rate norms, assuming all children get all 
answers correct. 

Three paragraphs in the manual are devoted 
to validity. For Part 1, no details are given as 
to how words were “chosen from the Thorn- 
dike and other word lists and subjected to ex- 
perimental testing.” "Only the most satisfac- 
tory items were retained. The test can there- 
fore be regarded as a valid measure of a child’s 
ability to select synonyms within the range of 
general vocabulary.” In view of previous re- 
marks about Part 1, it would be of interest to 
know the criteria by which the items were 
judged satisfactory. Part 2 exhibits face valid- 
ity for similar material rather self-consciously 
culture oriented. Reading for meaning is a 
blanket term which here at least covers reading 
for main ideas, for detail, and for inference. 
Whether the weighting in these areas is delib- 
erate or accidental is not known. 

Reliability is given as .93 for Part 1 (split- 
half), .82 for Part 2 (parallel-forms), and .or 
for Part 3 (split-half), The numbers on which 
these reliabilities are based (149, 134, 151) 
seem small in view of the extensive sampling, 
and no indication is given of the age and grade 
ranges of the samples for which they were 
computed. The inference is that the standard 
error of measurement is constant over the total 
range. Experience would suggest it is not. 

Parts 1 and 3 could be used anywhere, sub- 
ject to the objections made to Part 1. Part 2 
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is so Australian in its flavour and includes so 
many local words (boomerang, wallaby, bull- 
roarer, etc.) that its use is restricted to Aus- 
tralian schools. 

As the reading test most easily available to 
Australian teachers, this is, in parts, in need of 
revision. 

[618] 
*A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Tests: Standardized 
for Use in New Zealand. Ages 9-12; 1034-55; 1 
form; manual ['55] ; 3 parts; 2s. 3d. per specimen set; 
postage extra; manual by A, E. Fieldhouse; tests by 
Australian Council for Educational Research; New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research; distributed 
by Educational Books. * 
4) PART I, WORD KNOWLEDGE, Same as corresponding 
part of A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Test; Form C [^46] ; 
6s. 3d. per 25 tests; 10(20) minutes, 
b) PART 2, SPEED OF READING. Same as corresponding 
part of 4.C.E.R. Silent Reading Test; Form B [34] ; 
6s. 3d. per 25 tests; 3(10) minutes. 
€) PART 3, READING FOR MEANING. Same as correspond- 
ing part of 4.C.E.R. Silent Reading Test; Form C 
[46]; 125. 6d. per 25 tests; 20(35) minutes, 
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*Achievement Test in Silent Reading: Dominion 
Tests. Grades 1, 2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-6, 5-6: 1041—57 ; postage 
extra; Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of. Education, University of Toronto; distrib- 
uted by Guidance Centre, * 
a) PRIMARY, Grade 1; 1941-53. 

1) Type 1, Word Recognition. 1941-53; Forms A, 

B (41) ; revised manual ('57) ; $1.10 per 25 tests; 

20€ per complete specimen set; 10(20) minutes. 

2) Type 2, Phrase and Sentence Reading. 1941-53; 

Forms A, B ('41) ; revised manual ('53) ; $1.45 per 
| 25 tests; 206 per complete specimen set; 20(30) 
. minutes. 

3) Type 3, Paragraph Reading. 1943-53; 1 form 

(43); $1.35 per 25 tests; 25¢ per manual ('45); 

30€. per specimen set; 30(40) minutes. 

4), Type 4, Diagnostic Test in Word Recognition. 

1943-53 ;.1 form ('45) ; $1 per 25 tests; 25¢ per man- 

ual (45) ; 30¢ per specimen set; 30(40) minutes, 
b) TYPE 1, VOCABULARY.: Grades 2-3, 4-6; 1943-56; 
Forms A, B ('43) ; 2 levels; $1.10 per 25 tests; 104 
per manual ('53) for each level; 20é per complete 
specimen set of either level; (30) minutes. 
C) TYPE 2, DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN PARAGRAPH READING. 
Grades 2, 3-4, 5-6; 1943-56; 2 forms; 3 levels; 10€ 
per manual ('53) for each level; $1.45 per 25 tests; 
25€ per complete specimen set of any one level ; 30(40) 
UA E T 

1) Grade 2. 1943-55; Forms A, B (43). 

2) Grades 3-4. 1946-56; Forms A, B (46). 

3) Grades 5-6. 1948-53; Forms A, B (48). 


Harry L. SrEmN, Professor of Education, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

This battery was carefully reviewed in The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook by Mc- 
Kim. Since that time three tests have been 
added: a Diagnostic Test of Word-Analysis 
Skills for grade 1, administered individually ; 
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a Diagnostic Test in Paragraph Reading for 
grades 3-4; and a similar test for grades 5-6. 

Two important comments should be added to 
those made by McKim. First, of the 10 tests 
in the battery, 5 are labeled as diagnostic tests, 
As such, they should be administered at the be- 
ginning of the year rather than at the end, as 
are the achievement tests. In this way, their 
diagnostic function could be put to valuable 
use by teachers through a well designed pro- 
gram of remedial work. To this end, of course, 
norms should be established for the beginning 
of the year. Secondly, users of these tests 
should be careful to note that the fact that the 
tests are titled “The Dominion Tests" should 
not be interpreted as meaning that the tests are 
necessarily standardized on pupils in all prov- 
inces of the Dominion of Canada. 

The norms for these tests were revised in 
1953. Test users may obtain from the publish- 
ers an insert for the manual, This insert in- 
cludes percentile norms, grade norms, and error 
norms, and replaces two norms tables in the 
manual. The new norms are based upon the 
administration of the tests to some 7,000 pupils 
in the province of Ontario. One might question 
the adequacy of the sampling for individual 
grades in both rural and urban schools. 

Some attempt has been made in the revised 
insert (June 1953) to explain how the error 
levels for the paragraph reading tests were 
determined. However, for the lay reader, the 
wording of this explanation is not very clear. 
In any event, from a normative standpoint, the 
value for the teacher of this aspect of the test 
may be very limited. To make a diagnosis by 
the method suggested entails more than a mod- 
est amount of clerical work, and if the reliabil- 
ity of the diagnosis is low because of the rough 
estimation of level obtained, the game may not 
be worth the candle. The table of norms should, 
however, be very valuable for a general diag- 
nosis of the nature of errors crudely classified, 
as they are in the error norms, as “Beginnings,” 
“Middles,” “Endings,” “Reversals,” and *Con- 
figurations.” A machine scoring method of 
counting these errors would save the teacher 
a good deal of time. 

In spite of the limited sampling, the tests in 
the primary battery are maintaining a high 
degree of internal consistency. The latest man- 
ual reports reliabilities for Types 3 and 4 of 
-90 and .94. In the earlier manual the reported 
reliabilities were .96 and .95. 
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As a whole, the battery is a strong one and 
should continue to serve a useful purpose. The 
format continues to be excellent and the cur- 
ricular validity acceptable. For local use, the 
norms should be considered only as a rough 
guide to level of achievement. 


Macpaten D. Vernon, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Reading, Reading, Eng- 
land. 

This battery, which has been prepared for 
the group testing of silent reading in grades 
1-6 in Canadian schools, falls into two parts. 
The first part, intended to test the achievement 
of first graders in the mechanics of reading, 
includes tests of the ability to match pictures 
against single words, phrases and short sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. The words, selected 
from books in use in some Canadian schools, 
are arranged in order of difficulty as given in 
Gates’ Reading Vocabulary for Primary 
Grades. This method of selection must make 
somewhat difficult the comparison of reading 
performance in schools which do and schools 
which do not use these books, since some of the 
words appear far too difficult for 6- and 7-year- 
old children unless they have been taught them 
specifically. However, it is probable that writ- 
ten group tests for children of this age can give 
no more than a very rough assessment of 
achievement for any individual child, though 
they may be valuable for measuring the general 
level of achievement of a whole class or grade. 

This criticism applies more strongly to the 
fourth of the grade 1 tests, the Diagnostic Test 
in Word Recognition. This is intended to show, 
from the pattern of errors made by individual 
children, whether they tend to make most mis- 
takes in the endings, middles, or beginnings of 
words; to substitute words with the same let- 
ters in a different order; or to substitute words 
of the same general shape. The children may 
then be given special drill in overcoming a 
particular type of error. Now, even supposing 
that the grade 1 child manages to cope with 
such a group test adequately, there is no evi- 
dence that he will consistently make one of 
these types of error rather than other types, 
or indeed that this differentiation of types of 
error has any particular significance with re- 
gard to difficulties in reading. Before any 
remedial measures are applied, any child who 
makes a large number of errors of any kind 
should be given individual reading tests de- 


signed to diagnose the fundamental nature of 
his difficulties—to show, for instance, if hé has 
learnt to analyse words phonetically and blend 
the phonetic units. 

The second part of the battery, containing 
tests for grades 2-6, consists of two types of 
tests in paragraph reading—vocabulary and 
diagnostic tests. No information is given as to 
how the words for the vocabulary tests were 
selected, except that they were “constructed 
and standardized with the active assistance and 
advice of experienced public school teachers." 
Many of the words are most unlikely to be 
within the comprehension of children with the 
ages given. However, since the child has to 
choose one word out of four that "goes best" 
with the test word, he can guess to a certain 
extent from general similarity of meaning. 

No explanation is given as to why this type 
of test was chosen for assessing reading 
achievement; nor do its results appear to have 
been correlated with those of the second type, 
Diagnostic Tests in Paragraph Reading, or 
with other measures of reading ability. The 
diagnostic tests, however, appear to be the 
most valuable type of test in the battery. The 
child's answers to questions on the paragraphs 
read are designed to show if he can grasp the 
general topic of the paragraph, pick out some 
important details, and make simple inferences 
from what he reads. Clearly, all these processes 
are essential to the development of efficient 
reading once the child has acquired the funda- 
mental mechanics, and it is important to detect 
whether a child fails in any one of them. But it 
would seem advisable to supplement these tests 
by one designed to determine whether failures 
were due to inability to read a sufficient num- 
ber of the words of the paragraphs, or to fail- 
ure to understand the words or sentences con- 
tained in them. Again, individual tests for cases 
of failure would be most desirable to discover 
the exact cause of difficulty. 

]t is unfortunate that the directions, score 
norms, and methods of standardization are 
given only in separate manuals for each test. 
There is no general explanation as to how the 
tests were designed, how they should be used, 
and what is the general significance of results 
on the separate tests or of differences in per- 
formance on the several tests. There seems to 
be some danger that individual teachers may 
use the tests appropriate to the grades. they 
are teaching in a mechanical fashion, chalking 
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up the error scores of each child and then auto- 
matically drilling him in the task in which he 
seems least efficient. It is to be hoped that when 
the format of all the test instructions has been 
revised, a comprehensive manual will be pre- 
pared explaining just what is the significance 
of the results of each test in relation to the 
others, and what conclusions can be drawn 
from such results. Moreover, such a manual 
could contain a more systematic presentation 
of instructions, answer keys, and norms; a de- 
scription of the standardization process; and 
a report of calculations of reliability and in- 
ternal consistency. The standardization appears 
to have been carried out satisfactorily on an 
adequate number of rural and urban children, 
for whom separate norms are given. Reliability 
and internal consistency are high, but the sepa- 
rate manuals of directions and their supple- 
mentations and revisions are so confused and 
unsystematic in presentation that it is difficult 
to understand the rationale of the tests and to 
follow the method and results of their stand- 
ardization. 

This battery of tests, therefore, requires a 
more systematic presentation of the explana- 
tory material before it can be finally assessed. 
In particular, we need to know more about 
how and for what specific purposes the tests 
were designed and how the material was se- 
lected. At the present moment, the Diagnostic 
Tests in Paragraph Reading are the most sat- 
isfactory; the others are open to numerous 
„criticisms. 


For a review by Henry P. Smith, see 4:529; 
for a review by Margaret G. McKim, see 3:476. 
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*American School Achievement Tests, Part i 
Reading. Grades 2-3, 4-6, 7-9; 1041-58; 3 scores: 
sentence and word meaning, paragraph meaning, total; 
Forms D ('55), E ('56), F (’57), G ('58) ; Forms D, 
E, F essentially the same as Forms A, B, C copyrighted 
1941-43; 3 levels; 35¢ per specimen set of any one 
level; postpaid; Willis E. Pratt and Robert V. Young; 
Public School Publishing Co. * 
a) PRIMARY BATTERY II. Grades 2-3; revised battery 
manual ('55) ; $1.75 per 25 tests; 25(35) minutes. 
b) INTERMEDIATE BATTERY. Grades 4-6; revised bat- 
tery manual ('58) ; $2 per 25 tests; 25(35) minutes. 
€) ADVANCED BATTERY. Grades 7-9; revised battery 
manual ('58) ; $2 per 25 tests; 30(40) minutes. 


RussELL G. STAUFFER, Director, The Reading- 
Study Center, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Delaware. [Review of Forms D, E, F.] 

The teachers' manual accompanying Pri- 
mary Battery II says: 
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The..tests..are designed to measure pupil achieve- 
ment as early as the beginning of the second year of 
school and as late as the end of the third year of school 
attendance. Results....may serve a 4-fold purpose: (7) 
to measure pupil progress, (2) to assist in the classi- 
fication of pupils, (3) to furnish data for remedial 
programs in the language arts, and (4) to diagnose 
pupil's knowledge of specific computations and prob- 
lem-solving ability. 

A similar statement of purposes appears in the 
manuals for the Intermediate and the Ad- 
vanced Batteries. To appraise the extent to 
which the tests fulfill the purposes, the re- 
viewer not only worked through each test but 
studied carefully the additional statements 
about how the test accomplishes the purposes. 

The sentence and word meaning and the 
paragraph meaning items cover a wide range 
in vocabulary and in interest areas. In the 
paragraph meaning section certain questions 
can be answered without reading the story ; for 
example, “The squirrel likes to eat....nuts.” 
Many of the items require answers other than 
the parroting of facts, and this is good. The 
strategy is to present paragraphs followed by 
multiple choice questions. Many alert readers 
may soon discover not only that reading the 
questions first makes the reading of the para- 
graph more purposeful but that some questions 
can be answered without reading the para- 
graph. The items seem to do everything the 
authors claim for them. As is frequently the 
case with reading tests of this type, the reader 
has to read as many running words in the ques- 
tions as he does in the paragraphs. 

In the vocabulary section many of the correct 
answers cannot be obtained unless the sentence 
introducing the item is read. This is commend- 
able. Some of the items involve opposites and 
would require no sentence setting. The more 
difficult items are not merely confusing items, 
but seem to reflect a good measure of breadth 
and depth of word knowledge. 

The ceiling for Primary Battery II is quite 
adequate. The grade equivalents of the maxi- 
mum possible scores are consistently more than 
two grades above the highest grade level for 
which the tests are designed. In the Advanced 
Battery the sentence and word meaning sec- 
tion requires 26 out of 40 items correct to 
achieve a score of 6.9. Only eight additional 
items are required to cover the entire grade 
range for which the battery is designed—grades 
7-9. This is mighty thin selecting ; it leaves only 
five additional items with which to run a score 
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from 9.9 to 11.9, The Advanced Battery has 
enough bottom to test even the poorest student, 
but not enough top to test even the good stu- 
dent and certainly not the best student. The 
same is true of the Intermediate Battery. 

This might lead one to believe that the Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Batteries would be 
especially useful as aids to remedial instruc- 
tion, but this is hardly the case. The authors 
are right when they say the tests “do not pur- 
port to be diagnostic tests," As always, how- 
ever, a study of items missed by a pupil might 
be helpful as a partial inventory of needs. 

The statements made in the manual about 
how the tests can be used to classify pupils 
should be interpreted with similar caution. If 
pupils are to be grouped on the basis of test 
scores, reading instruction levels would in 
many instances be either too high or too low. 
Standardized test scores tend to overrate the 
instructional level of average and slow learners 
and underrate that of superior readers. Results 
could be used, though, as one source of informa- 
tion for grouping. Test constructors should be 
especially sensitive to false notions about the 
possibility of homogeneous grouping and should 
not suggest it even by implication. 

Using test results to measure individual pupil 
progress is fraught with danger as long as the 
only norms provided are based on results ob- 
tained in large group testing situations. There 
is nothing wrong with this method of stand- 
ardization if it is understood that the norms 
are not based on the results of individual test- 
ing. Much of the widespread misuse of norms 
as standards seems directly attributable to er- 
roneous claims made by testmakers, either di- 
rectly or by implication, for the use of test re- 
sults. 

According to the manual, curricular valida- 
tion was thought by the authors to be most 
feasible because of the lack of adequate criteria 
for other types of validation. Therefore, the 
vocabulary of all the tests was “checked against 
widely used word lists and commonly used 
textbooks.” Only the Thorndike Word List is 
mentioned as having been used, and there is no 
indication as to which of the Thorndike lists it 
was, Reference to word lists might have yielded 
greater validity evidence: those of Rinsland, 
Gates, Horn, and Spache, for example. Some 
of the published vocabulary studies of com- 
monly used basal readers might have provided 


better validation material than an examination 
of textbook materials. 

The authors state that their “sentences of 
necessity include many very simple words (a, 
and, the, to, do, etc.)." What is really meant is 
frequently occurring words. There is a sharp 
difference between “simple” and "difficult" 
words, especially insofar as learning to read is 
concerned. It is the feeling of this reviewer 
that it would be helpful if such statements as 
the following did not occur in test manuals: 
“Some more difficult words have been included 
in order fully to test the abilities of better pu- 
pils.” What test will ever fully test abilities of 
any student? This is a trap for unsophisticated 
test users. 

Some standardized tests currently on the 
market have been standardized on populations 
of half a million pupils, with as many as 100,000 
cases at a particular level; the various batteries 
of the American School Achievement Tests 
were standardized on 1,000 to 10,000 cases 
only. The manual reports that the population 
used was stratified according to school size and 
socioeconomic  location—agricultural, indus- 
trial, and residential areas. Apparently there 
was no stratification according to IQ distribu- 
tions, acceleration and retardation, and ethnic 
groups. Testmakers in general could render 
greater service by being more attentive to more 
accurate measures of worthwhile aspects of 
the skill processes in reading for meaning and 
in concept development. 

The time allowances for the tests tend to 
place emphasis on speed. Timed tests make for 
comparability of scores. However, emphasis on 
speed of reading is undesirable, especially at 
the primary level. It would be better to have a 
separate section on speed of reading if a meas- 
ure of speed is wanted. 

In summary, the reading tests of the Ameri- 
can School Achievement Tests are useful for a 
general survey of reading achievement. They 
are interesting and attractive, and can be ad- 
ministered and scored easily. They can be used 
to compare large groups, but are of little or no 
value for diagnostic purposes. This reviewer 
would recommend that consideration be given 
to making the vocabulary section more closely 
related to the comprehension section. This 
might permit the teacher to note discrepancies 
between knowledge of terms and ability to use 
these in context. 
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Acarna TowNSsEND, Associate Professor of 
Education, State Teachers College, Kutstown, 
Pennsylvania. [Review of Forms D, E, F.] 

Certain general features of format and lay- 
out are common to all three levels. The tests 
are printed on a carbon-backed sheet which re- 
moves the necessity for a separate answer 
sheet while still retaining some advantages for 
quick scoring. The pupil is faced with a sheet 
approximately 10 by 15 inches, printed on both 
sides. The size may be inconvenient for some 
pupils to handle, and since the test parts are 
divided without regard to the size of the sheet, 
folding the booklet in half will not be a satis- 
factory solution. The situation for the scorer is 
even more troublesome. He will need a working 
space large enough to accommodate a sheet 20 
by 15 inches. If he starts to score Form D of 
the intermediate test, he will probably begin by 
counting down the columns on the first page; 
but he must shift to counting only the bottom 
segment of the columns on the second, with- 
out, it may be added, any guide lines or instruc- 
tions to keep him out of trouble in column 
three, where the sentence and word meaning 
score meets the paragraph meaning score with 
no division whatever. The test must be refolded 
before the scores can be recorded on the front, 
and there is no provision for removing the 
front portion for filing. 

The format of the test apparently has been 
revised several times, though the norms take no 
cognizance of any effect this revision may have 
had on pupil performance. Between 1955, when 
Form D of Primary Battery II was published, 
and 1956 when Form E was issued, the shift 
was made to the oversized sheet, the choices in 
the sentence and word meaning test received 
identifying letters and were printed in line in- 
stead of vertically, and the answering procedure 
was changed so that instead of marking an an- 
swer space immediately after his choice the 
pupil marked the space corresponding to the 
letter of his selection. From Form E to Form 
F a (desirable) change was made from small 
letters to capitals in this identification. Some- 
what similar changes were made in the inter- 
mediate and advanced tests, and it is noticeable 
that the type for Form F of the Advanced Bat- 
tery is more reduced and compressed than that 
on the other two current forms. Unfortunately, 
even close similarity of test content may not 
be enough to ensure comparability to the extent 
that the same norms can be applied to different 


forms, and this doubt arises especially with re- 
spect to the test for grade 2, where the changes 
are quite marked. 

The organization seems to reflect an over- 
simplified concept of the nature of reading. 
Only two kinds of skills are tested—word 
meaning and paragraph meaning. In structure, 
these tests parallel the reading tests of other 
widely used batteries. An attempt has been 
made to improve over the usual synonym type 
vocabulary test by the use of an incomplete sen- 
tence technique, and the authors underline this 
step by naming this part “Sentence and Word 
Meaning." 

In view of the multiple aims of reading in- 
struction in the primary and intermediate 
grades, such an approach has definite limita- 
tions. The authors recognize these, but it is 
doubtful whether the test as it stands fulfills 
their aims of measuring pupil progress in read- 
ing achievement. They point out, quite cor- 
rectly, that the tests are not designed for diag- 
nosis of individual difficulties, but this state- 
ment is buried in a paragraph which aims at 
quite the opposite—a paragraph which implies 
that the language arts tests permit one “to de- 
termine the general disability which a pupil 
may have." It does seem as if a better reading 
test would result if some recognition were 
given to the changing aims and character of 
reading instruction from the primary, to the 
intermediate, to the junior high school grades. 
As it stands, solution to the problem of assur- 
ing continuity in measurement has taken the 
form of “more of the same." 

The authors have provided more information 
about the tryout and selection of items than 
most producers. Each manual includes details 
on the selection of words, the appearance of the 
words in widely used textbook series, and their 
location on the Gates and Thorndike lists, and 
similar data on the vocabulary of the para- 
graphs. 

The authors should have eliminated item 
writing errors like ending a sentence stem with 
an "a" only to have one of the choices read 
“engineer” or “office.” More serious is the kind 
of extraneous difficulty introduced when an 
item is phrased awkwardly or obscurely. Can a 
second grader handle a sentence like Item 15 in 
Form D (Primary Battery II) which says, “A 
minute is the same kind of measure as....an 
hour"? Is it accurate to say, as in Item 12 of 
Form E (Advanced Battery) "One who be- 
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longs to a land is called a....native"? Test items 
cannot always be-included merely because they 
seem to meet difficulty standards on tryout. 

With all their care for item selection, the 
authors have evidently not given equal thought 
to item placement. How, otherwise, would one 
find Items 31 and 32, with their paragraph, in 
Form D of the Intermediate Battery, reappear- 
ing as Items 47 and 48, at the very end of Form 
E of the Advanced Battery? In Form D of the 
Intermediate Battery, again, the last two items 
(39 and 40) appear as Items 45 and 46, just 
before the end of Form E of the Advanced 
Battery. 

Normative data are not nearly so complete 
as are data on item tryout, and it is not clear, 
either, to what. extent normative populations 
are identical with experimental groups. The 
manuals for both the intermediate and advanced 
batteries refer to the norms as "tentative," but 
ño such indication appears on the norms table. 
Since the number of cases is not given in the 
table, it is not possible to tell if the entries are 
based on a rechecking of the norms which oc- 
curred in 1955. 

Reliability information, based on test-retest 
with different forms, is given for groups of 
about 100 to 200 cases for the various levels. 
These reliabilities are moderately high, and 
should probably prove adequate for group sur- 
vey. 
Tue favorable to the test series is found 
in the careful description of item construction 
and selection, and in the care with which the 
different forms have been improved as one 
followed another. Reliability data are probably 
satisfactory, though reliability and norms in- 
formation seem to be based on a rather small 
number of cases. Scoring should be reasonably 
easy, though more attention should be given 
to scoring problems in the manuals. 

Some flaws in item construction, possibly in- 
adequate scaling of items, and rather sparsely 
described norms seem to be the chief technical 
limitations. When these are added to the basic 
problem of determining whether or not the con- 
cept of reading expressed throughout the test 
is satisfactory—which is a major question in- 
deed—it is doubtful if the battery can be highly 


recommended. 
For reviews by J. Raymond Gerberich and 


Virgil E. Herrick of the complete battery, see 
1; for a review by Ralph C. Preston of an 


earlier edition, see 4:1; for reviews by Walter 
W. Cook and Gordon N. Mackensie (with 
Glen Hass), see 3:1. 
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*American School Reading Tests. Grades 10-13; 
1955; various titles used by publisher; 3 scores: vocab- 
ulary, reading rate, comprehension; Forms A, B ; ten- 
tative norms; $2.80 per 25 tests; separate answer 
booklets may be used; $1.75 per 25 answer booklets; 
50¢ per'specimen set; postpaid; 65(80) minutes; Willis 
E, Pratt and Stanley W. Lore; Public School Pub- 
lishing Co. * 


Henry S. Dyer, Vice President in Charge of 
Research, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

This is a conventional type of reading test 
which yields three conventional scores—one on 
vocabulary, one on reading rate, and one on 
reading comprehension. It contains the usual 
types of material for this purpose. In selecting 
the materials for the sections on vocabulary 
and on reading rate, the authors have paid care- 
ful attention to the frequency of the words 
used as given in the “Thorndike Word List” 
and have taken account of this information in 
equating the two forms. 

The format of the test itself is good: the 
type is legible and the directions to students 
are clear and uncomplicated, The directions for 
administering and scoring the test are also sim- 
ple and straightforward. r 

The content of the test leaves something to 
be desired. In the opinion of this reviewer, both 
the vocabulary section and the reading com- 
prehension section are, in general, measuring 
only the more superficial aspects of the read- 
ing process. There is little attempt in the vo- 
cabulary section to test the student’s sensitivity 
to the fine shades of meaning which are likely 
to be of critical importance in differentiating 
between an adequate student and one who is 
highly perceptive. Furthermore, too many of 
the questions in the paragraph reading section 
depend too heavily on key words in the text 
itself. A quick glance back often yields the cor- 
rect answer; there is little attempt to see 
whether the student has grasped the significance 
of what he has read or whether he can demon~ 
strate understanding of the concepts given by 
using them in his own thinking. In short, it 
seems to this reviewer that this test hardly 
samples the kinds of student responses that 
are, or should be, involved in really effective 
reading. 

The technical information given in the man- 
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ual accompanying the test is in many respects 
inadequate. There is essentially no evidence 
presented on the validity of the test. The claim 
that the test should be useful in selecting stu- 
dents for college, for instance, is not supported 
by any data to show how well the scores cor- 
relate with college performance. The manual 
reports reliability data based on a sample of 
100 cases “from approximately 1,000 cases in 
typical schools," but gives no information on 
the range of ability in the sample. The per- 
centile norms are admittedly "tentative"—so 
tentative, indeed, that they are likely to be of 
little help in interpreting the scores. No data 
other than those drawn from the Thorndike list 
are given on the characteristics of the items. 
Finally, there is one serious piece of misdi- 
rection in the manual: the user of the test is 
directed to obtain a total percentile rank on 
the test by averaging the percentile ranks of 
the scores on each of the three parts. It is hard 
to imagine a procedure more unsound or more 
calculated to give a meaningless result. 


Donatp E. P. Smiru, Chief, Division of Read- 
ing Improvement Services, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Reading tests which limit their announced 
coverage to two or three grades are uncommon. 
Most purport to span five grades or more, thus 
often yielding poor estimates at either extreme. 
This test is designed for use with grades ro 
through 13. It is very doubtful, however, that it 
is "sufficiently easy to allow for some success 
by even the poorest tenth grade pupil.” The 
easiest vocabulary items, for example, are “lat- 
tice" and "perjury." The test might better be 
limited to college freshmen. 

Its purposes are three: to provide diagnostic 
information, to aid in remedial instruction, and 
to predict college success. No evidence is pro- 
vided to indicate whether those purposes have 
been realized. The two equivalent forms each 
include three sections, a 72-item vocabulary 
test, a timed reading passage followed by 20 
multiple choice questions, and a reading com- 
prehension section of 10 paragraphs and 50 
questions. A self-scoring answer sheet is pro- 
vided. Administration time, with time limits for 
each part “experimentally determined,” is 65 
minutes. 

The authors report that sample items were 
tried out with a thousand students in grades 
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8-13. Of 300 vocabulary items, 144 were re- 
tained; of 28 paragraphs, 20 were retained ; of 
60 questions on the timed readings, 40 were re- 
tained. Norms and reliability data are reported 
on the same population, Without cross valida- 
tion, such data are spurious, of course, and 
lead to such inflated reliability coefficients 
(parallel forms) as .953 and .978. 

A number of other problems suggest that 
"the buyer beware." For example, the manual 
states that a total score should be derived by 
averaging the subject's percentile rank on the 
subtest scores, at best a questionable procedure. 
The grade norms are apparently based upon 
less than 200 cases, since the 1,000 normative 
cases were spread over six grades. One is sur- 
prised to find a percentile rank of 100 reported. 
While the reading paragraphs consist of text- 
book material, that hardly provides the cur- 
ricular validity claimed for them. 

In general, the manual is well written and 
the choice of content is very good. Vocabulary 
items were selected from the “Thorndike Word 
List” (not otherwise identified) and data are 
provided to illustrate the broad range of diffi- 
culty sampled. With few exceptions, distractors 
on the vocabulary items are common words, as 
they should be. Some obvious clues are pro- 
vided, however. The most flagrant is the differ- 
ence in length of the choices: in nearly every 
case, the longest choice is the correct one. 

The authors apparently made a good start 
toward constructing a reading test appropriate 
for college freshmen, but not for high school 
students. Its similarity in design to several 
other well established tests (e.g., the Survey 
Section of the. Diagnostic Reading Tests) 
raises the question of whether it will make any 
unique contribution to measurement. The an- 
swer to that question must wait until the test 
is properly validated. 


[622] 

*California Reading Test, 1957 Edition. Grades 
1-2, 3-4.5, 4-6, 7-9, 9-14; 1033-58; previous edition 
(see 4:411) still available; subtest of the California 
Achievement Tests; 3 scores: vocabulary, compre- 
hension, total; IBM for grades 4-14; 5 levels; battery 
manual ('57) for each level; r957 technical report 
[58]; separate answer sheets may be used in grades 
4-14; 4€ per IBM answer sheet ; 7é per Scoreze answer 
Sheet; 20€ per hand scoring stencil; 40€ per machine 
scoring stencil; roé per survey data sheet ('52); 
postage extra; so¢ per specimen set of any one level, 
postpaid; Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark ; Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau. * 

a) LOWER PRIMARY. Grades 1-2; Forms W, X (57) ; 
$2.45 per 35 tests; 23(35) minutes. 
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b) upper PRIMARY. Grades 3-4.5; IBM; Forms W, X 
(^57) ; $2.80 per 35 tests; 40(50) minutes. 

c) ELEMENTARY, Grades 4-6; IBM; Forms W, X, Y, 
Z (’57) ; $3.15 per 35 tests; 48-50(60) minutes. 

d) JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL. Grades 7-9; IBM ; Forms W, 
X, Y, Z (^57) ; $3.15 per 35 tests; 66-68(80) minutes. 
€) ADVANCED, Grades 9-14; IBM; Forms W, X, Y 
(57) ; $3.15 per 35 tests; 66-68(80) minutes 


REFERENCES 


1. CARMICHAEL, ANNE, AND Rees, RomrRr E, "A Survey of 
Reading Achievement in Alberta Schools." Alberta J Ed Res 


1:18-43 Mrs. $ 
2, COULL, iLLIAM H, “A Normative Survey of Reading 
Achievement of Alberta Children in Relation to Intelligence, 
Sex, Bilingualism, and Grade Placement,” Alberta J Ed Res 
2:18-29 Mr '56. * 

q ovo Carum, "A Qualitative Analysis of Reading 
Achieyement in Edmonton Schools.” Alberta J Ed Res 2:135- 
50 56. 

4. onc, James R. Academic Forecasting in the Technical- 
Vocational’ High School Subjects at West Seattle High School. 
Doctor's thesis, University of Washington (Seattle, Wash.), 
1957. (DA 17:1951) 

$. Sorctak, Anprew L, “Prediction of College Performance 
by Commonly Used Tests." J Clin Psychol 14:194-7 Ap 'S8. * 

For reviews by John C. Flanagan and James 
R. Hobson of the 1950 edition, see 4:530; for 
a review by Frederick B. Davis of an earlier 
edition, see 40:1563; for reviews by Ivan A. 
Booker and Joseph C. Dewey, see 38:1110. For 
a review by Charles O. Neidt of the complete 
battery, see 2; for reviews by Warren G. Find- 
ley, Alvin W. Schindler, and J. Harlan Shores 
of the 1950 edition, see 4:2; for a review by 
Paul A. Witty of the 1943 edition, see 3:15; 
for reviews by C. W. Odell and Hugh B. Wood 
of an earlier edition, see 40:1193; for a review 
by D. Welty Lefever, see 38:876. 

[623] 

*Chapman Reading Comprehension Test. Grades 
5-12; 1924-53; formerly called Chapman Unspeeded 
Reading Comprehension Test; Form A (’53, same as 
test copyrighted in 1924) ; directions for administering 
('53, norms same as in 1924 manual); no data on re- 
liability and validity; $1.30 per 25 tests, postage extra ; 
40€ per specimen set, postpaid; 30(40) minutes ; TEG 
Chapman; Educational Test Bureau. * 


Russett P. Knorr, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

This instrument appraises reading compre- 
hension by presenting to the examinee 31 short 
statements, each about two sentences in length, 
in the second half of each of which the examinee 
crosses out that word that makes the statement 
absurd. 2 

A 4-page fold accompanying the test includes 
directions for administering and scoring and a 
table of norms. No evidence concerning relia- 
bility and validity is presented here or else- 
where. 

The raw score can be transformed to a verbal 
rating, a percentile rank, a standard score, or 


a reading age. The verbal rating is simply an 
adjectival description of the score in nine classi- 
fications from highest to lowest. The verbal 
ratings correspond to nine percentile ranks 
ranging from 95 to 5, and to nine standard 
scores ranging from 126 to 74. Reading age is 
determined from a.separate table. 

In addition to the already apparent weak- 
nesses in the norms, the following criticisms 
can be made, First, the total number of cases 
in the normative group is not given. Second, 
the number of cases tested at each grade level 
is not given. Third, there is no indication of 
the grade range of the normative group ; conse- 
quently, one cannot determine whether or not 
some of the equivalent scores are extrapolated. 
In fact, the normative group is not identified or 
described in any way whatsover except for the 
implication that they were tested during the 
midyear in grade. The absence of such informa- 
tion nearly renders the instrument useless. 

A passage following the table of norms reads, 
in part, as follows: “Suppose, for example, that 
a ninth grade pupil gets 22 right. This is a 
‘Medium high’ score, is at the 66th percentile, 
and is a standard score of 107, which is ex- 
pected of a ninth grade pupil with a ‘Standard 
1Q’ of 107.” This interpretation is clearly not 
warranted. It implies that intelligence and read- 
ing comprehension are, or should be, perfectly 
related. The error is extremely serious since it 
is the only suggested interpretation, 

This test of only 31 items is designed for use 
over a range of eight grades. If adequate in- 
formation were presented about its reliability, 
validity, and norming, the test might be used 
in screening situations where information con- 
cerning only the grossest kind of discrimination 
was tolerable. The reviewer believes, however, 
that the instrument would be of extremely lim- 
ited usefulness under any circumstances. 


[624] 

*Commerce Reading Comprehension Test, Grades 
12-16 and adults; 1956-58; IBM; 1 form ('56); 
mimeographed manual ['58]; tentative norms ['56, 
’58] ; separate answer sheets must be used ; 25€ per test; 
$4 per 100 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per either hand or 
machine scoring stencil; 20€ per specimen set; post- 
paid; 60(65) minutes; Irma T. Halfter and Raymond 
J. McCall; Department of Psychological Testing, De 
Paul University. * 


[ 625] 
*Davis Reading Test. Grades 11-13; 1956-58; IBM ; 
Forms 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D ('57) ; manual ('58) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $3.50 per 25 tests; $1.90 
per 50 answer sheets; 35¢ per scoring stencil and man- 
ual for any one form; 50¢ per specimen set; postpaid ; 
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40(55) minutes; Frederick B. Davis and Charlotte 
Croon Davis; Psychological Corporation. * 


Benjamin Rosner, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Rutgers, The State University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The Davis Reading Test is a carefully 
planned and constructed reading comprehen- 
sion test designed to appraise the overall read- 
ing ability of high school students in grades 
11 and 12 and college freshmen. The test is an 
operational extension of the senior author's 
earlier analysis of the factors involved in read- 
ing comprehension. Accordingly, the items 
have been constructed to measure ability to: 
(a) answer questions explicitly answered in a 
passage; (b) weave together ideas in a passage 
and grasp its central thought; (c) draw infer- 
ences from a passage about its contents and the 
author's point of view, purpose, or intent; (d) 
recognize the tone or mood of a passage and 
the literary devices used by its author; and (e) 
follow the structure of a passage. In less well 
constructed tests, the items may degenerate 
into pure measures of word knowledge. In 
the Davis Reading Test the verbal difficulty 
level of the items appears to have been care- 
fully controlled so that the items are more 
clearly measures of the reading skills cited 
above. 

The Davis test is available in four forms, 
each form yielding two scores—one for speed 
and one for level of comprehension. While 
both scores measure essentially the accuracy of 
understanding (a global interpretation of the 
reading factors cited above), the speed score 
also provides an index as to the relative speed 
with which students can read and understand 
the passages in the test booklet. Both scores 
are obtained from a single administration of 
the test with a single 40-minute time limit. This 
is accomplished by dividing the 8o items in the 
test into, in effect, two 40-item subtests. (No 
statistical evidence is presented to document 
the equivalence of the two halves, but the test 
construction procedures adopted in establishing 
the two subtests would tend to ensure their 
equivalence.) Because almost all examinees are 
reported able to reach the first 40 items, the 
score on the first subtest provides the level 
score; because very few examinees have suffi- 
cient time to complete the total test, the score 
on the entire test furnishes a measure of speed. 

Directions for administering and scoring the 
tests, and for interpreting the test results are 


clearly preserited in the manual. The single time 
limit makes the test practically self-administer- 
ing; however, the additional time required for 
the distribution and collection of materials and 
the reading of directions extends the total test- 
ing time somewhat beyond the time limits of 
most regularly scheduled high school classes, 
From a practical point of view, it would be 
more convenient to have the time limits such 
that the test could be administered within the 
limits of a single class period. Loss in the pre- 
cision of measurement would probably be neg- 
ligible. 

Percentile norms for grades 11 and 12, and 
for college freshmen are provided for both 
level and speed scores. In general, geographical 
distribution and size of the norming sample 
are adequate, It is hoped, however, that future 
manuals will present norms for separate geo- 
graphical regions and for different kinds of 
collegiate institutions. 

Scores on the Davis Reading Test are trans- 
lated into individual percentiles rather than 
presented in percentile “bands” as are scores 
on the STEP reading tests. While the confi- 
dence interval presents a more reasonable ap- 
praisal of student performance in terms of 
“true” scores, the current consumer of test in- 
formation does not possess the minimally nec- 
essary statistical sophistication to appreciate 
this new approach, The point estimate (single 
percentile rank), together with tables con- 
trolling the interpretation of score differences, 
is probably less confusing. For this reason cur- 
rent consumers are likely to find the Davis 
scores more easily interpretable. 

Mean reliability estimates (alternate-form) 
of the level score are .74, .77, and .8o for 
grades 11 and 12, and college freshmen, re- 
spectively. These are adequate but not overly 
impressive. For the speed score the estimates 
are .84, .85, and .88 for the same grades. These 
are more acceptable. The averages of the cor- 
relations between level and speed (from two 
different forms) are .74 for grade 11, .77 for 
grade 12, and .80 for college freshmen. When 
these correlations are considered in terms of 
the reliabilities of the two scores, interpreta- 
tions of differences are rather questionable. In- 
cidentally, inspection of the effective score 
range at the three grade levels suggests that the 
test might be useful at the college sophomore 
level and that appropriate norms should be de- 


veloped. 
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Evidence on statistical validity is good. Cor- 
relations with high school and college English 
grades average approximately .5. Congruent 
validity estimates are much higher; e.g., the 
correlation with the STEP reading test is 
about .80. In almost every instance the speed 
score has greater predictive and congruent 
validity than does the level score. In all likeli- 
hood the greater statistical validity of the speed 
score is accounted for by its higher reliability. 
Considering the correlation between speed and 
level scores and the greater reliability and sta- 
tistical validity of the speed score, this reviewer 
questions the need for both scores. On the 
other hand, the ease with which both scores are 
obtained may warrant their computation. 

Considering the importance of reading com- 
prehension as a determinant of success in high 
school and collegiate programs, the Davis Read- 
ing Test should provide useful information for 
high school and college guidance personnel. 
'The item construction, the clarity of the man- 
ual, and the cautious approach of the authors 
in the interpretation of test score differences 
are particularly impressive. 


[626] 
*Developmental Reading Tests. Grades L5, 1.5- 
2.5, 2.5-3; 1955; 1 form; 3 parts; 3 levels; no specific 
manual; no data on reliability; no norms; $2 per 35 
tests of any one part of any one level, postage extra; 
406 per specimen set, postpaid; 10(15), 15(20) min- 
utes for Parts r, 2-3; [Guy L. Bond, Theodore Cly- 
mer, and Cyril Hoyt] ; Lyons & Carnahan. * 
a) ‘PRIMER READING. Grade 1.5; 3 parts. 
1) Part 1, Basic Vocabulary. Form PV-A. 
2) Part 2, General Comprehension. Form PG-A. 
3) Part 3, Specific Comprehension. Form PS 
b) LOWER PRIMARY READING. Grades 1.5-2.5 ; 3 parts. 
1) Part r, Basic Vocabulary. Form LV-A. 
A Part 2, General Comprehension. Form LG-A. 
3) Part 3, Specific Comprehension. Form LS-A. 
C) UPPER PRIMARY READING. Grades 2.5-3; 3 parts. 
1) Part 1, Basic Vocabulary, Form UV-A. 
2) Part 2, General Comprehension. Form UG-A. 
3) Part 3, Specific Comprehension. Form US-A. 


[627] 

*Diagnostic Reading Test: Pupil Progress Ser- 
ies. Grades 1.9-2.1, 2.2-3, 4-6, 7-8; 1956-57 ; various 
titles used by publisher; some subtests also appear in 
Scholastic Diagnostic Reading Test for Catholic 
schools; IBM. for grades 4-8; 2 forms; 4 levels ; man- 
ual (’57) for each form of each level; $4.55 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used in grades 
4-8; $1.75 per 35 IBM. answer sheets; 20¢ per set of 
scoring stencils; 50¢ per specimen set of any one level ; 
postage extra; Oliver F. Anderhalter, R. Stephen 
Gawkoski, and Ruth Colestock; Scholastic Testing 
Service, Inc. * 

a) PRIMARY TEST I. Grades 1.9-2.1; 10 scores: vocabu- 
lary (3 subscores), rate, comprehension (3 subscores), 
total; Forms A ('56), B (57) ; (40-60) minutes. 


b) primary TEST II. Grades 2.2-3; 11 scores: vocabu- 
lary (3 subscores), rate, comprehension (5 subscores), 
total; Forms A (^56), B ('57) ; 40(60) minutes. 

C) ELEMENTARY TEST. Grades 4-6; 11 scores: vocabu- 
lary (3 subscores), rate, comprehension (5 subscores), 
total; IBM; Forms A ['56], B (’57) ; (60) minutes. 
d) ADVANCED TEST. Grades 7-8; 14 scores: vocabulary 
(4 subscores), rate, comprehension (6 subscores), 
total; IBM; Forms A ['56], B (57) ; (60) minutes. 


[628] 
X*Elementary Reading: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. Grades 4-6, 7-8; 1928-58; new form usually is- 
sued each January and April; 2 levels; norms avail- 
able following testing program; no data on reliability ; 
4€ per test; 4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; 15(20) 
minutes; Bureau of Educational Measurements, * 


[629] 
*Elementary Reading: Every Pupil Test. Grades 
4-6; 1936-58; new form usually issued each December 
and April; 2 parts; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per 
scoring key; cash orders postpaid; Ohio Scholarship 
Tests. * 
à) GENERAL ABILITY. 19(30) minutes. 
b) SPEED AND COMPREHENSION, 2 scores; speed, com- 
prehension; 6(10) minutes. 


[630] 

*Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests. Grades 
2.5-3; 1926-58 ; Forms 1, 2, 3 (758) ; 2 tests; manual 
(58) ; series supplement ('58) ; $1.35 per 35 copies; 
40€ per specimen set of either test; cash orders post- 
paid; 40(60) minutes; Arthur I. Gates; Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. * 
d) TYPE AWR, WORD RECOGNITION, I5(25) minutes. 
b) TYPE APR, PARAGRAPH READING. 25(35) minutes. 

REFERENC 

1. Gates, Arruur I. The Improvement of Reading; A Pro- 
gram of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods, Third Edition. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xxi, 657. * (PA 22:3195) 

2. Mier, Verma J. A Critical’ Analysis of Standardized 
Vocabulary Tests to Determine Those Most Valid for Use With 
the Macmillan Readers. Master's thesis, Bowling Green State 
University (Bowling Green, Ohio), 1954. 

3. Ware, Florence Epna. “Effect on Readin; 
of Under-Testing Pupils in Low Third Grade," 
7322-4 Ja '56. * (PA 30:7698) 


Achievement 
alif J Ed Res 


For reviews by Virginia Seavey and George 
Spache of an earlier edition, see 3:464. 


[631] 
*Gates Basic Reading Tests. Grades 3.5-8; 1926-58; 
Tests GS, UD, and ND scored for percentage of at- 
tempts correct; Forms 1, 2, 3 (58) ; 5 tests; manual 
(758) ; series supplement (58) ; $1.35 per 35 copies of 
any one test; 40€ per specimen set of any one test; 
cash orders postpaid; 30(85), 24(85) minutes for 
grades 3-4, 5-8; Arthur I. Gates; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. * 
a) TYPE GS, READING TO APPRECIATE GENERAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE, 10(15), 8(15) minutes for grades 3-4, 5-8. 
b) TYPE UD, READING TO UNDERSTAND PRECISE DIREC- 
TIONS. 10 (15), 8(15) minutes for grades 3-4, 5-8. 
c) TYPE ND, READING TO NOTE DETAILS. 10(15), 8(15) 
minutes for grades 3-4, 5-8. 
d) TYPE RV, READING VOCABULARY. (20) minutes. 
€) TYPE LC, LEVEL OF COMPREHENSION. (20) minutes. 


REFERENCES 
is S 40:1559- 
eus Cnesrer W, "An Exploration of Language Skill 


Patterns.” J Ed Psychol 39:321-36 O '48. * (PA 23:1755) 
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S. S. Dunn, Officer-in-Charge, Test Division, 
Australian Council for Educational Research, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

The series contains three speed and accuracy 
tests—Reading to Appreciate General Signifi- 
cance (GS), Reading to Understand Precise 
Directions (UD), and Reading to Note Details 
(ND). Two additional tests—Reading Vocabu- 
lary (RV) and Level of Comprehension (LC) 
—are power tests. Three forms, stated to be 
equivalent, are provided for each test, but evi- 
dence of equivalence is not given in the manual. 

While there is a need to separate the “how 
to use the test” material from the technical in- 
formation, the decision to place it in a manual 
supplement published separately has dangers. 
If it makes these data less accessible it encour- 
ages teachers to use the tests in faith and con- 
tributes nothing to their proper understanding 
of the tests. In any case, statements and recom- 
mendations in the manual which are presumably 
based on technical information should be cross 
referenced to the appropriate page in the sup- 
plement, Only by close reading does one come 
across the reference to the existence of the 
supplement on the second last page of the man- 
ual. 

The decision to use material of fairly uni- 
form difficulty in the three speed tests poses a 
problem when the test is supposed to be useful 
over five and a half grades. If it is not too diffi- 
cult for grade 4 then it must appear somewhat 
childish for grade 8. Is there any educational 
advantage in trying to make the same test cover 
such a large range? A look at the accuracy 
norms bears witness to the difficulty of the tests 
for the younger children. 

The appearance of the test papers is excellent 
with type faces that should offer no problems 
in readability. The bold type used in LC to dis- 
tinguish questions from paragraphs could have 
been extended with benefit to GS and ND. 
Adequate spacing, and the use of blue lines to 
divide passages, adds to the total appearance. 

The directions for administration are not 
easy to follow. It is not clear in the manual 
what is required. There is a note on the front 
of the two power test booklets labeled “To the 
Teacher” from which one gets an inkling of 
what to do, but is it desirable for the pupils to 
read an instruction such as “The pupils should 
be kept working vigorously, but they should 
have as much time as they need to try every 
exercise” ? 


For Reading Vocabulary and Level of Com- 
prehension, the standard correction for guess- 
ing is applied. There is no instruction on how 
to handle corrections involving one half point. 
For example, the correction for 14 wrong is 
one quarter of 14 or 344. Does one subtract 3 
or 4? No reason is given for not correcting 
tests UD and GS which have multiple choice 
answers. The use of a separate “accuracy 
score” (see later comment) is not a substitute 
if one believes a correction for guessing is de- 
sirable. 

For the three speed tests two sets of norms 
are given, one for 8 minutes (recommended 
administration time for grades 5 and above) 
and one for 10 minutes (recommended time for 
grades 3 and 4). The small differences between 
the norms for lower reading ages leads one to 
wonder whether the advantages in using the 
two times are sufficient to compensate for the 
dangers of looking at the wrong table. 

The general discussion on reliability is use- 
ful, but the author fails to provide the reader 
with examples of the use of the standard error 
of measurement. The standard errors of indi- 
vidual test scores appear only in the technical 
supplement, and it would probably surprise 
teachers to realise the size of changes which 
could occur on retesting, especially amongst the 
more able older children. Thus, children scor- 
ing 38 on test ND have a reading grade of 8.8 
and a reading age of 14.0, but on a retest one 
in three could be expected to score outside the 
range 38 + 4, ie. outside the reading grade 
range of 7.5 to 10.2 and the reading age range 
of 12-10 to 15-6. Such changes must be ex- 
pected when the growth curve for an ability is 
flattening out. In these circumstances, the use 
of reading grades and reading ages becomes 
artificial in the same way the use of mental 
ages does for adolescents and adults. 

Likewise, the discussion on checking the dif- 
ferences between scores on two tests for sig- 
nificance is useful, but the single table dealing 
with significance of differences is oversimpli- 
fied and probably misleading. From the infor- 
mation in the supplement, the reliabilities of 
differences can be estimated for various pairs 
of tests and range from zero to .6o. It is highly 
improbable that the standard deviations of dif- 
ferences between pairs of tests are such as to 
compensate for these different reliabilities and 
produce approximately equal standard errors 
of differences for different pairs of tests. Nor 
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is the reader given any indication of level of 
significance used to decide whether differences 
are "unreliable," “fairly reliable," or "quite 
reliable." 

The use of accuracy scores is interesting, 
but one wonders whether the reliability of these 
scores on each test is such as to justify the use 
of three separate accuracy scores rather than 
a more reliable combined score. No evidence 
on the reliability of the accuracy scores is pro- 
vided. 

The section on improving reading abilities is 
a useful one and draws on Gates’ wide experi- 
ence. 

]n summary, the tests are attractively pre- 
sented. The use of the same material over sev- 
eral grades raises problems. The use of grade 
percentiles is a valuable addition to the reading 
grades and reading ages, but the use of the 
latter for higher grades and older ages is of 
doubtful value. The provision of a table set- 
ting out differences needed for significance in 
variations among test scores is to be com- 
mended, but the value of the present table is 
questionable. The hints on helping children 
with reading difficulties are helpful. 


For reviews by George Spache, Herbert F. 
Spitser, and T. L. Torgerson of an earlier edi- 
tion, see 3:485; for reviews by Joseph C. 
Dewey and James R. Hobson of the Gates Si- 
lent Reading Tests, see 40:1539 (1 excerpt). 


[632] 
*Gates Primary Reading Tests. Grades 1-2.5 ; 1926- 
58; 3 scores: word recognition, sentence reading, para- 
graph reading; Forms 1, 2, 3 (758) ; 3 tests; manual 
(^58) ; series supplement ('58) ; $1.35 per 35 copies of 
any one test; 40€ per specimen set of any one test ; cash 
orders postpaid; so(80) minutes; Arthur I. Gates; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. * 5 
a) TYPE PWR, WORD RECOGNITION, 15(25) minutes. 
b) TYPE PSR, SENTENCE READING. 15(25) minutes. 
C) TYPE PPR, PARAGRAPH READING. 20(30) minutes. 


REFERENCES 


-7, See 3:486. É 

& Avare, Froxence Epxa. “Effect on Readin 
of nM b ils SEM Third Grade.” 
:22-4 Ja "56. 0:769! y y 
Z 9. R M, L. KeLLmeR, anp Neate, M. D. “A Note 
on the Use of the Schonell and Gates Reading Tests in the 
First Year of the Junior School.” Brit J Ed Psychol 27:135- 


41 Je 's7- 
For reviews by William S. Gray and George 
Spache of an earlier edition, see. 3:486. 


[633] 
*Gates Reading Survey. Grades 3.5-10; 1939-38; 5 
scores: speed and accuracy, accuracy, vocabulary, level 
of comprehension, total; Forms 1, 2, 3 58) ; manual 
(’58) ; series supplement ('58) ; $2.35 per 35 tests; 40€ 


Achievement 
alif J Ed Res 


per specimen set; cash orders postpaid ; (50-60) min- 
utes; Arthur I. Gates; Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. * 
REFERENCES 

1. Gares, Antuur I. The Improvement of Reading: A Pro- 
qun of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods, Third Edition. New 

‘ork: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xxi, 657. * (PA 22:3195) 

2. West, Dorat Ñ Chance in Test Selection." 


"Reducing 
Personnel & Guid J 36:420-1 F '58. 


For reviews by Dorothy E. Holberg and 
Herbert F. Spitzer of an earlier edition, see 


3:467. 


[634] 
*High School Reading Test: National Achieve- 
ment Tests. Grades 7-12; 1939-52; 6 scores: vocabu- 
lary, word discrimination, sentence meaning, noting 
details, interpreting paragraphs, total; Forms A ('52, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1939 except for 
minor changes), B (’51, identical with test copyrighted 
in 1940 except for Item 4, Part 3); directions sheet 
for Form A ('45), directions sheet for Form B (’51, 
identical with sheet copyrighted in 1940); general 
teachers’ guide ['44] ; no norms for part scores; $3.75 
per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 
(40) minutes; Robert K. Speer and Samuel Smith; 
Acorn Publishing Co. * k 


Vicror H. Nort, Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

This test was adequately reviewed in The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook (3:488) 
and The Fourth Mental Measurements Y ear- 
book (4:536). As noted above, no changes of 
any importance have been made since these re- 
views were written. The present reviewer is in 
agreement with what was said about the test 
in the earlier reviews, Consequently, little more 
need be said except to make a few additional 
observations. The statement that “these tests 
were....based primarily upon the National Sur- 
vey of Instruction in English for Secondary 
Schools, Bulletin No. 17, U.S. Department of 
Interior, Office of Education, and publications 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish" as sole evidence of validity is of little or 
no value to the prospective user. For one thing, 
the first reference is of doubtful value for any- 
one constructing à reading test for use in to- 
day's schools if for no other reason than that 
itis now more than a quarter century since it 
was published. For another, it contains little 
that would contribute to the validity of a test 
such as this. The second reference is meaning- 
less in this instance since it gives no informa- 
tion as to what publications of the National 
Council were used. 

-Another observation of interest to this re- 
viewer has to do with the equivalence of Forms 
A and B of the test. The norms were estab- 
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lished on 9,000 pupils said to be representative 
of different sizes of schools and parts of the 
country, These were chetked against returns 
of thousands of additional pupils and “were 
found to be accurate.” A comparison of nerms 
for the two forms raises serious questions re- 
garding this statement. It is obvious that the 
forms are not eqivalent. Perhaps most disturb- 
ing is the fact that at some points in the scale 
Form A seems the more difficult and at others, 

.the easier. The range of differences between 
median scores on the two forms at various 
grade levels is from 4 points in favor of Form 
A to 13 points in favor of Form B. 

As stated in previous reviews, the tests have 
some attractive features but these are marred 
by what must be regarded as inexcusable care- 
lessness in their standardization. Poor work- 
manship makes the critical, discriminating user 
of standardized tests take a doubting or sus- 
picious attitude toward all of them and hurts 
most the careful, conscientious producer who 
is doing his best to develop tests that will not 
be subject to such criticisms. Unfortunately, 
the consumer, who is often relatively unsophis- 
ticated in these matters and who may not know 
what to look for, is likely to be unaware of the 
serious differences between two tests, both ap- 
pealing in content and format but very unequal 
in the quality of work and the attention to 
sound principles that have gone into their de- 
velopment. 


For a review by Holland Roberts, see 4:536; 
for a review by Robert L. McCaul, see 3:488. 


[635] 
Holborn Reading Scale. Ages 5.5-11.0; 1948; 2 
scores: word recognition, comprehension ; individual ; 1 
form ['48] no data on reliability; 3s. per 25 tests; 2d. 
ij single copy; 1s. 6d. per manual; postage extra; 
Horse} minutes; A, F. Watts; George G. Harrap & 
o. Ltd. 


REFERENCE 
1. Warts, A. F. The Language and Mental Development of 


Children. London: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1944. Pp- 
SrANLEY Nisser, Professor of Education, 
University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland. 
This test consists of 33 sentences arranged 
in increasing order of difficulty with respect 
both to mechanical elements and to compre- 
hensibility. The sentences have been so chosen 
that the gradient in mechanical difficulty is 
steep but linear, each sentence representing a 
reading age three months higher than the pre- 
ceding sentence. A child is given the test sheet 
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and asked to read aloud’ from the beginning. 
He is stopped after his fourth mistake, and his 
reading age determined from figures in the 
margin opposite the sentence in which the mis- 
take occurs. The scale thus enables the tester 
to make a rough assessment of a child’s read- 
ing level in a remarkably short time and with- 
out calculations. The same sentences are also 
used to test comprehension, the manual con- 
taining 33 questions, one to be asked about 
each sentence. 

This is quite obviously a sound. test. It could 
hardly be otherwise, taken as it is from Watts’ 
excellent book The Language and Mental De- 
velopment of Children (1). Such a useful 
measuring instrument, however, deserves a new 
and more carefully produced manual, specially 
written for users of the test. As it is, the rele- 
vant paragraphs have merely been ‘lifted ver- 
batim from the book. Not only do they read a 
little unnaturally by themselves but—a much 
more serious fault—they do not give clear and 
adequate instructions to the user, 

First of all, he is not told how to obtain a 
score for comprehension. Presumably the read- 
ing ages given in the margin opposite the sen- 
tences refer only to mechanical reading, and 
the comprehension score is simply the total 
number of questions answered correctly. Sec- 
ondly, no norms are given for comprehension, 
although it is assumed in the discussion that 
comparisons can be made between a child's 
performances in mechanical reading and com- 
prehension, Thirdly, the graph on which are 
plotted average scores on mechanical reading 
for some two thousand children is not so 
clearly interpreted as it might be, and it con- 
tains two errrors. Finally, no mention is made 
in the manual of test reliability or validity, or 
of the relationship of the test to other tests. 

To sum up: this is already a good test, but it 
could be a better one with a completely new 
and adequate manual. 


For a review by C. M. Fleming, see 4:537- 


[636] 
*Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series, Grades 0-13: 
1953-55, c1952-55; 5 scores: paragraph comprehen- 
sion, directed reading, retention of details, reading 
rate, total; IBM; Forms AM ('53), BM ('55) ; man- 
ual (’53) ; expectancy chart ['54]; no college norms: 
separate answer sheets must be used ; $5.35 per 35 tests; 
$1.70 per 35 IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 35€ 
per specimen set, postpaid; 63(75) minutes in 2 ses- 
eu jus: H. Kelley and Harry A. Greene; World 
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Li REFERENCE 
a NOR TEE Re pee RUD e VAT 
RusseLL P. Krorr, Associate Professor of 
Education, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Florida. 

There are three parts to the Kelley-Greene 
Reading Comprehension Test. Test 1, Para- 
graph Comprehension, consists of nine para- 
graphs, each approximately eight sentences in 
length, dealing with science and social science 
topics. Five items follow each paragraph and 
they call for generalization and inference from 
the paragraph. Twenty minutes are allowed. 
Test 2, Directed Reading, consists of three 
reading passages, each 26 to 28 sentences long, 
dealing with science and social science content. 
Each passage is timed separately, 3 minutes be- 
ing provided for the initial reading and 8 min- 
utes for answering the 24 items that follow the 
passage. The examinee is permitted to refer 
back to the passage during these 8 minutes. A 
measure of reading rate can also be obtained 
from Test 2. Test 3, Retention of Details, con- 
sists of 35 items dealing with the passages in 
Test 2. Ten minutes are allowed. 

The total test is built around seven objectives 
of reading comprehension: skimming to locate 
answers to specific questions, critical reading 
to identify details, selecting the central theme 
of a passage, generalizing from statements, 
drawing inferences, summarizing passages, and 
remembering materials that were read for a 
purpose. These objectives are important in 
reading comprehension; their appraisal de- 
mands a rather carefully constructed test. The 
reviewer believes, that these objectives have 
been met in large measure by the authors. 
However, a separate score is not given for each 
objective. Nevertheless, the test is commend- 
able from the standpoint of carrying out the 
purposes for which it was built. It is technically 
adequate with regard to its construction, stand- 
ardization, and norming. The weakest part is 
Test 3, Retention of Details. This weakness is 
due to the utter detail tested. 

The directions for administration are com- 
plete and clear. The authors recommend that 
the test be taken on two successive days. They 
also recommend that when the test is given in 
one day a break of at least 15 minutes occur 
between Tests 1 and 2. No information is pro- 
vided about whether these two kinds of admin- 
istration lead to different scores, nor is the user 


informed about the kind of administration used 
in collecting the normative data. 

Two sets of reliability data were computed, 
one on 10th grade groups and the other on 12th 
grade groups. Reliabilities are satisfactory ex- 
cept for Test 3, for which the coefficient is 
lower than one might expect. 

The intercorrelations among the three tests 
are moderately high, thus indicating that each 
has much in common with the others. 

Concurrent validity information is presented . 
dealing with the relationships between the:three 
tests and the Terman-McNemar Test of Men- 
tal Ability and other tests in the Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. Relationships between 
the Kelley-Greene and other reading compre- 
hension tests in subject matter fields and lan- 
guage sections of intelligence tests would be 
more useful, The reviewer can understand the 
value of having available a series of tests 
normed on the same groups and having avail- 
able the intercorrelations of these tests, but he 
is aware too of the value of having information 
about the relationships between a particular test 
and other tests of the same kind that are not 
necessarily published by the same company. 

The normative information apparently was 
gathered with caré and thoroughness and it is 
quite adequate for high school groups. How- 
ever, no normative data are provided for the 
interpretation of scores achieved by college 
freshmen. The Kelley-Greene is a better than 
average reading comprehension test that will 
justifiably be used extensively in. the. public 
schools, 


Macpaten D. Vernon, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Reading, Reading, England. 

This group test of reading comprehension is 
designed to test four competencies : (a) select- 
ing the central idea and summarizing the gist 
of a paragraph; (b) reading carefully and 
skimming for details; (c) generalizing and 
drawing inferences from what is read; and 
(d) remembering details for subsequent recall. 

The first subtest is mainly concerned with 
(a) and (c), but there are also questions about 
single details. Moreover, since most of the mul- 
tiple choice questions can be answered by se- 
lecting a single sentence from the paragraph, a 
piecemeal approach to the paragraph is almost 
inevitable. In the reviewer's opinion, the only 
satisfactory manner of measuring a reader's 
ability to summarize or to extract the main ar- 
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gument of a paragraph is to require him to 
reproduce it in his own words. In the first 
place, the gist of a paragraph necessarily re- 
quires a longer statement than can conveni- 
ently be presented in the form of multiple 
choice questions. Secondly, a reader cannot 
demonstrate that he has really grasped the gist 
unless he can formulate it himself. Merely 
matching one sentence against another can be 
done without any real assimilation of the con- 
tent as a coherent whole. Naturally, numerous 
difficulties are encountered in standardizing the 
scoring of statements written. by the reader; 
but they are not-insuperable. A test of formu- 
lation would be immeasurably superior in dem- 
onstrating whether the reader had obtained a 
real idea of the content he has read. 

The same comment is equally apposite to the 
testing of remembering and reeall. We know 
that in some cases the reader may retain a co- 
herent general impression of what he reads; 
but in others he may forget or modify consid- 
erably the ideas of the original, or may retain 
certain details only. No allowance is made for 
the different types of error in Test 3. Test 2 
requires the reader to locate single sentences 
that answer questions on the details of three 
simple passages relating to the social and physi- 
cal sciences. Test 3 asks him to recall rather 
similar details from the same passages. In the 
first place, it is not made clear to the reader 
whether or not his memory for this material is 
going to be tested, though the initial instruc- 
tions hint at it. In the second place, in order to 
obviate the difficulty that the reader may not 
have time to read'the whole of each of the pas- 
sages in Test 2, the questions on these passages 
are rotated in Test 3 (Item 1 is on passage 1, 
Item 2 on passage 2, and so on). Thus, if he 
did in fact acquire and retain impressions of 
the general gist of these passages, these im- 
pressions might be hopelessly confused by the 
rotation of the questions in Test 3. All in all, 
both these subtests emphasize the mechanical 
rote remembering of details, rather than an 
intelligent and coherent grasp of the passages 
as a whole. It also seems possible that subjects 
with special knowledge of the contents of the 
passages might have some advantage over 
those who have none. 

Lastly, norms ate given only for the total 
scores on each of the three subtests, and there 
are no separate norms for the different types 
of item in Test 1, relating to (a), (b), and (c) 


above. Thus, it would be difficult to ascertain 
whether a reader was relatively proficient or 
deficient in understanding the general gist of a 
passage, or in drawing conclusions and mak- 
ing inferences from it. His final score would 
be determined mainly by his rote memory for 
detail. 

Split-half reliability coefficients for the three 
subtests vary from .71 to .96 and the calcu- 
lated standard errors of measurement are rea- 
sonably small, It is stated that validity indices 
were calculated for each item in the original 
tryout of the test, and that valid items were se- 
lected for the final form; but no measure of 
validity is quoted. The test was correlated with 
tests of intelligence, listening comprehension, 
and written English usage, but naturally the 
correlations were only moderate. 

This test attempts to test comprehension and 
remembering of the content of simple material 
relating to the social and physical sciences ; but 
it is doubtful whether it tests adequately any- 
thing more than the assimilation and remem- 
bering of factual detail. 


[637] 
XThe Kingston Test of Silent Reading. Ages 7-11; 
1953-54; 1 form ('53) ; 5s. per 25 tests; 3d. per single 
copy; 2s. 6d. per manual ('54) ; postage extra; 20(30) 
LIE M. E. Highfield; George G. Harrap & Co. 
td, 


New GounLav, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 

This test consists of a simple prose passage of 
about 600 words in which 50 words have been 
omitted. The task of the testee is to write down 
as many of these as he can in 20 minutes. Vari- 
ous other methods for measuring reading com- 
prehensions have been used, but at the reading 
age levels for which the Kingston test is in- 
tended (7 to 12 years)—and particularly over 
the first half of this range—the Kingston tech- 
nique is probably as good as most. 

Since the missing words do not show any ap- 
parent increase in difficulty as one proceeds 
from the beginning to the end of the passage, 
speed of working must play an important part 
in performance on this test. It might, therefore, 
be regarded as more of a speed test than a power 
test—unlike Schonell’s reading comprehension 
tests, for example, where the provision of a 
number of short paragraphs of steadily increas- 
ing difficulty ensures that test performance is 
decided more by the intrinsic difficulty of filling 
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in the missing words and less by the speed fac- 
tor. 

The manual's account of the standardisation 
of the test is far from clear. The author states 
that the test was standardised on a population 
of 2,000 children “nearing the end of their sec- 
ond year in the primary junior school." The 
reader is informed that "the sigma of the raw 
scores is 13, but the conversion table is based on 
a sigma of 15" in order to facilitate “a compari- 
son of a pupil's reading quotient, or R.Q., with 
his I.Q." Apparently the assumption was made 
that the reading quotients of the 2,000 children 
were distributed with a standard deviation of 
15, and with this assumption it would, of course, 
be a simple matter to derive the reading age 
equivalents of all the raw scores 1-50. The as- 
sumption, however, is very dubious. The author 
tries to justify the procedure by claiming that 
smaller representative groups at age levels 
from 7 to 10 obtained mean scores comparable 
to those for the derived reading ages. 

Reliability, as measured by the split-half 
method, is reported as .98 for pupils aged 814 
years or more. A high figure like this is to be 
expected with a test in which speed plays such 
a large part. A parallel-forms reliability co- 
efficient would. not be so high. The author, 
however, does not provide a parallel form of 
the test. 

There is no doubt that the chief weakness of 
the test is the uncertainty which must exist in 
regard to the accuracy of the standardisation. 
The test could not be recommended for use in 
a situation requiring accurate norms. 


MaaparEN D. VERNON, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Reading, Reading, England. 

This is a group test of comprehension in si- 
lent reading. Children are given a complete 
story with words missing at intervals ; they have 
to supply the missing words. It is a test of the 
ability to recognize the words of the story, 
to comprehend their meaning and that of the 
sentences in which they occur, to demonstrate 
the possession of a vocabulary including the 
missing words, and to reason out which are the 
most appropriate words to be inserted. Thus, a 
good performance on the test requires an ade- 
quate degree of all these abilities ; and indeed 
test performance correlates fairly highly with 
performance on word recognition, vocabulary, 
and intelligence tests. Again, failure on the test 
may be due to deficiency in any of these abili- 


ties, and therefore further testing or study 
would be necessary to determine where the de- 
ficiency lay. The author states that about four 
per cent of junior school children may be un- 
able to score at all, and that these children 
should be tested individually with a graded 
word reading test. But the range of scores up 
to a reading age of eight years is a narrow one, 
and children below this reading age should also 
be given tests of the mechanics of reading. 

The format of the test is unsatisfactory, 
since the text is printed in two columns on each 
of two pages and the child has to enter his an- 
swers in four different columns. The tester is 
warned that he should check to see whether the 
answers are being entered opposite the right 
numbers. There seems to be no reason other 
than economy of paper why the test should not 
be printed in a single column, a format much 
more familiar to most children and much easier 
to work with. 

For British children with reading ages from 
814 to 12 years this test should provide a rea- 
sonably satisfactory measure of general pro- 
ficiency in reading, though it will give little in- 
dication as to ability to comprehend the gist of 
a whole passage. Supplementary testing would 
be required to estimate this ability as well as 
to locate deficiencies in word recognition at 
lower reading ages. 


[638] 
*Lee-Clark Reading Test, 1958 Revision. Grades 
1, 122; 1931-58; Forms A, B ('58) ; 2 levels; manual 
('58) for each level; $2.80 per 35 tests, postage extra; 
25¢ per specimen set, postpaid; (20-30) minutes; J. 
Murray Lee and Willis W. Clark; California Test 
Bureau. * 
a) PRIMER. Grade 1; 4 scores: auditory stimuli, visual 
stimuli, following directions, total. 
b) FIRST READER. Grades 1-2; 6 scores: same as for 
primer level plus completion, inference. 


For a review by Ruth Lowes of an earlier 
edition of the primer level, see 3:490. 
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*Nelson-Lohmann Reading Test: Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment. Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; 
identical with reading sections of Coordinated Scales 
of Attainment; IBM; Forms A, B ('53, identical with 
tests copyrighted in 1946 and 1949 except for title) ; 5 
levels; directions for administering ('53); battery 
manuals (A, ’54; B, '49); separate answer sheets 
must be used; $1.90 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scor- 
able answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; postage 
extra; 75¢ per complete specimen set, postpaid; (45) 
minutes; Ethel V. Nelson (A), Victor L. Lohmann 
(A), and Marvin J. Van Wagenen (B) ; Educational 
Test Bureau. * 
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For a review by Alvin. W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Roland 
L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie: (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross, see 
3:6. 

` [640] 

*Primary Reading: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. Grades 1, 2-3; 1035-58; new form usually is- 
sued each January and April; 2 levels; norms avail- 
able following testing program; no data on reliability; 
4¢ per test; 4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; (45), 
15(20) minutes for grades 1, 2-3; Bureau of ca- 
tional Measurements. * 


[641] 
*Primary Reading: Every Pupil Test. Grades 2-3; 
1936-58; new form usually issued each December and 
April; norms available following testing program; no 
data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scoring key; 
cash orders postpaid; 15(30) minutes in 2 sessions; 
Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


For reviews by William S. Gray and Vir- 
ginia Seavey of earlier forms, see 3:493. 
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*Primary Reading Test: Acorn Achievement 
Tests. Grades 2-3; 1943-57; 5 scores: word recogni- 
tion, words-similar meaning, word meaning-opposites, 
story-paragraph-sentence meaning, total; Forms A 
(^57, identical with test copyrighted in 1943), B. (43) ; 
manual .('43); directions sheet ('43); no norms for 
part scores; $2.75 per 25 tests; 256 per manual; soé 

r specimen set; postage extra; 31(40) minutes; 

inifred E. Stayton, Frances C. Ranson, and Roland 
L. Beck; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


| For a review by Alice N. Jameson, see 3:495. 


[643] 
*The Purdue Reading Test. Grades 7-16; 1928-53; 
identical with test copyrighted in 1928 except for 
minor changes; IBM; Forms AM, BM (’52) ; no man- 
ual; no data on reliability; norms ['53] ; 10€ per test; 
separate answer sheets may be used; 15€ per specimen 
set; postpaid; H. H. Remmers, John M. Stalnaker, 
and P. . Baker; distributed by State High School 
Testing Service for Indiana. * 


For a review by Albert J. Harris, see 3:496. 


[644] 
X*Purdue Reading Test for Industrial Supervi- 
sors: Purdue Personnel Tests. Supervisors; 1955; 
Form A; preliminary manual; $5 per 25 tests, postage 
extra; 50¢ m specimen set, postpaid ; 25(35) minutes ; 
Joseph Tiffin and Roy Dunlap; distributed by Uni- 
versity Book Store. * 
REFERENCE 
1. Dunzar, Roy D. A Reading Comprehension Test for In- 


satin peiors: aaa lt urdue University (La- 
Jerome E. Doprett, Assistant Director, Test 
Division, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, New York. P 

The test consists of 14 reading passages with 
either two or three multiple choice items per 
passage. The content of the passages centers 
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around factory and industrial situations in an 
effort to make the material acceptable to the 
intended examinees. The time limit of 25 min- 
utes is evidently not sufficient to make the test 
a power measure. 

This instrument is described as “particularly 
useful in identifying supervisors who are in 
need of developmental reading instruction or, 
if such instruction cannot be given, as a guide 
to management in writing material that super- 
visors.are expected to read." Although these 
two objectives are laudable, there is no evi- 
dence that the test is helpful in the accomplish- 
ment of either one. 

At the present time, there is a preliminary 
manual which includes a table of norms based 
on 137 industrial supervisors representing all 
levels from first line supervisors to plant super- 
intendents. Reliability was estimated by apply- 
ing the Kuder-Richardson formula 20 to the 
scores of a group of supervisors who finished 
the test and then correcting the coefficient for 
the increased range of scores when all super- 
visors are included. The resulting coefficient 
was .83. When a modification developed by 
Horst was applied to the K-R formula, the co- 
efficient rose to .91. However, it must be noted 
that the group for which reliability was esti- 
mated was very heterogeneous and it is doubt- 
ful whether such reliability could be expected 
in a single plant. 

For validity, the manual simply reports a 
correlation with another reading test. A com- 
munication from one of the test authors states 
that a revised manual will contain the report of 
a study in which scores on the test were found 
to be significantly related to job performance 
ratings. 

There is no evidence to indicate this test is 
more suitable for accomplishing its purposes 
than a vocabulary test which could be admin- 
istered in considerably less time. The technical 
data supporting the test do not resolve doubts 
as to its value in specific industrial situations. 
The reviewer feels there is, as yet, no good 
reason for recommending the use of this in- 
strument. 


Louis C. Nanassy, Professor of Business Ed- 
ucation, Montclair State College, Upper Mont- 
clair, Ne Jersey. 

This 38-item test is designed to assist in 
measuring the paragraph comprehension of in- 
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dustrial supervisors. It is self-administering 
and is easily scored, the score being simply the 
number of correct answers. 

An estimate of the reliability, based on sev- 
eral computations, would seem to indicate that 
when the test is used with typical industrial 
supervisors and covers the full range of read- 
ing ability found in such a group, the reliability 
is in the neighborhood of .9o. The only estimate 
of validity presently reported is a correlation of 
.81 between scores made by 137 supervisors on 
this test and on the paragraph comprehension 
part of the Nelson Silent Reading Test. 

The test is well constructed, with vocabulary 
and subject matter appropriate for industrial 
supervisors. The format and copy make for 
readability and ease in administering. Instruc- 
tions are exceptionally clear. 

The test gives every indication of fulfilling 
the specific purpose for which it was con- 
structed. When a more comprehensive analysis 
of reading ability is desired, the use of the 
Purdue Word-Meaning Test for Industrial 
Supervisors with this test is recommended. 


[ 645] 
*Reading Comprehension: Cooperative English 
Test: Lower and Higher Levels, C1 and C2. 
Grades 7-12, 11-16; 1940-53; 4 scores: vocabulary, 
speed, level, total; IBM; Forms R ('50, same as test 
copyrighted in 1941), T (Lower Level, 43; Higher 
Level, '50—same as test copyrighted in 1943), Y (’48), 
Z ('53) ; 2 levels; no specific manual; general Coopera- 
tive manual (’51) ; descriptive folder ['51] ; directions 
for hand scoring ['49]; norms ['40]; separate answer 
sheets must be used with Form Z, optional with other 
forms; $3.25 per 25 tests; $i per 25 IBM answer 
sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; postage extra : 40(45) 
minutes; Frederick B. Davis, Mary Willis (T), Clar- 
ence Derrick (Y), Harry R. Neville (Y), Jeanne M. 
Bradford (Y), Geraldine Spaulding (Y), and Char- 
lotte Croon Davis (Z); Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service. * 
REFERENCES 
1-2. See 40:1564. 
agi Pe 3:497. 

38. Gocknum, Locan V. “Predicting Success in Training for 
the Ministry." Relig Ed 47:198-202 My-Je '52. EM i 
39. FREDERIKSEN, NORMAN. “The Influence of Timing an 
Instructions on Cooperative Resting Teet Sere Ed & Psy- 

1598-6 "52. 27:6741 " 
kan Eturn HoR! The Prediction of Academic Success 
in Ten Selected Science Areas at ti 'niversity o; ashing- 
tön Doctor's thesis, University of Washington (Seattle, Wash.), 

» (DA 13: t 
A UM EY M. “Correlation of Survey Section of 
Diagnostic Reading Tests and of Test C2: Reading Comprehen- 
sion With College History Grades.” J Ed Res 46:465-9 F '53. 
8:146: on, dn 
Uu Ad Raren E. “Predicting Scholastic Achievement of 
First-Year gn Students.” Ed & Psychol Meas 13:322-9 
's3. * (PA 28: 
US OS ot tet “The Predictive Value of the Co- 
lumbia and the Michigan Vocabulary Tests for Academic 
Achievement." Peabody J Ed 32:9-21 Jl 's4. * (PA 29:7954) 
44. FITZGIBBON, THOMAS J. The Prediction of Academic Suc- 
cess of Freshmen at Bradley University. Doctor's thesis, Brad- 
ley University (Peoria, Til.), 1954. (DA 14:1170) 
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45. Munro, James J. R. The Predictive Value of Entrance 
Reading Test Scores at the University of Washington. Doctor's 


thesis, Reese of Washington (Seattle, Wash.), 1954. (DA 
14:117 

46. AUR Leanner L, “The Reading Performance of Some 
DIU Rolle Students.” J Negro Ed 24:435-41 fall ’55. * (PA 
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7. CHAHBAZI, Parviz. “The Prediction of Achievement in a 
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48. Haynes, Jerry O. Some Predictive Factors of Academic 
Success in Two Curricula of a Land.Grant College. Master’s 
thesis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn, Ala.), 1955. 

49. McGotprick, Davin T. 4 Correlation Between Scores 
Attained on. the Cooperative Reading Test and Grades Achieved 
in English One and Two by Freshmen Entering the School of 
Business, Niagara University From 1951 to 1953, to Ascertain 
the Value of the Test as a Prediction and to Establish Norms. 
Master's thesis, Niagara University (Niagara Falls, N.Y.), 1955. 
RIA Bracc, Emma W. “A Study of Student Withdrawal at 
*W.U.! " J Ed Psychol 47:199-202 Ap 's6. * 

st, Bresee, Crype W. Affective Factors Associated With 
Academic Underachievement in High-School Students. Doctor's 
thesis, Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y.), 1956. (DA 17:90 

52. Cuanpazi, Parviz. Prediction of Achievement in New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Doc- 
tare thesis, Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y.), 1956. (DA 17: 
562. 

53. Henperson, Harop L, “Prediction of Academic Suc- 
cess," Psychol Rep 2:321-2 S56. * (PA qae) M 

54. VAN Der Jact, E. R., AND Mesner, D. M. “Predictabil- 
ity of Success in College Courses, by Accelerating and Non- 
Accelerating Students as Measured by Scores Made by Enter- 
ing Freshmen on A.C.E. and Cooperative Reading Test." Sci 
Ed 40:327-32 O 's6. * 

$55. Fricke, Benno G. "Speed and Level Versus Rate and 
Accuracy of Reading." Yearb Nat Council Meas Used Ed 14: 
73-7 "57. * 

56. Henperson, Hanorp L, ‘Predictors of Freshmen Grades 
in a Long Island College," Ed & Psychol Meas 17:623-7 W 


57. Larsen, Tora M. A Study of the Student Personnel Rec» 
ords at East Carolina College as Relates to Prediction in Ele- 
mentary Accounting. Doctor's thesis, University of Minnesota 
(Minneapolis, Minn.), 1957, (DA 18:1304) 

58. Lowry, Carmen E. The Prediction of Academic Success 
in a Private Liberal Arts College for Negroes. Doctor's thesis, 
University of Texas (Austin, Tex.), 1957. (DA 17:2500) 


For reviews by Robert Murray Bear and J. 
B. Stroud of Forms R, S, and T, see 3:497. 
For reviews by J. Paul Leonard, Edward. S. 
Noyes, and Robert C. Pooley of Forms R, S, 
and T of the complete battery, see 3:120. 


[646] 

*Reading Comprehension Test: National 
Achievement Tests [Speer and Smith]. Grades 
3-8; 1938-57; 4 scores: following directions, sentence 
meaning, paragraph meaning, total; Forms A ('57, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1938), B (738) ; di- 
rections sheet ('38) ; no data on reliability; no norms 
for part scores; $2.50 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen 
set; postage extra; (30) minutes; Robert K. Speer 
and Samuel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


For a review by James R, Hobson, see 3:498. 


[ 647 ] 
*Reading Comprehension Test: National 
Achievement Tests [Crow, Kuhlmann, and 


Crow]. Grades 4-6, 4-9; 1953-57; Form A (557); 2 
levels; 25¢ per manual (’54) ; 50¢ per specimen set of 
cither level ; postage extra; 30(35) minutes; Lester D 
Crow, Martha J. Kuhlmann, and Alice Crow; Acorn 
Publishing Co. * 

a) GRADES 4-6. Identical with the first 88 items of the 
130-item test for grades 4-9; reliability and normative 
data based upon the 130-item test for grades 4-9; $2.50 
per 25 tests. A k 3 

b) craves 4-9. Form A ('57, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1953) ; $3 per 25 tests. 
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[648] 

*Reading Test (Comprehension and Speed): 
Municipal Tests: National Achievement Tests. 
Grades 3-6, 6-8; 1938-57; subtest of Municipal Bat- 
tery; 5 scores; following directions, sentence meaning, 
paragraph meafting, reading speed, total; 2 forms; 
2 levels; no data on reliability; no norms for part 
scores; $2.75 per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set of 
either level; postage extra; Robert K. Speer and Sam- 
uel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 

a) GRADES 3-6..1938-57; Forms A ('s4), B ('s5) 
identical with tests copyrighted in 1938 and 1939; di- 
rections sheets A, '57; B, '39) ; 33(38) minutes. 

b) Graves 6-8.:1938-54; Forms A ('so), B ('s4) 
identical with tests copyrighted in 1938 and 1930; di- 
rections sheets (A, '38; B, '39) ; 32(37) minutes. 


For a review by J. Murray Lee of the com- 
plete battery, see 18; for a review by Ralph C. 
Preston, see 4:20; for reviews by A. M. Jordan 
and Hugh B. Wood of the complete battery 
for grades 6-8, see 40:1191. 


[649] 
XSRA Achievement Series: Reading. Grades 2-4, 
a $9: 1054-37; title on some tests for grades 2-6 is 
What Is This About? ; 2 scores: comprehension, vocab- 
ulary; IBM for grades 4-9; Forms A, B; 3 levels; 
technical supplement, second edition ('57) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used in grades 4-9; 50¢ per 
teacher's handbook ('s5); soé per administrator's 
manual ('56); $1 per technical supplement; postage 
extra; Louis P. Thorpe, D. Welty Lefever, and Rob- 
ert A. Naslund; Science Research Associates. * 
@) GRADES 2-4. Forms A ('55), B ('57) ; examiner's 
manual, second edition ('57) ; $1.70 per 20 tests; $1 
per scoring stencil; 90(130) minutes in 2 sessions. 
b) Graves 4-6. IBM; Forms A ('54), B ('56) ; ex- 
aminer's manual ('56); $2 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 
IBM scorable answer sheets; $1 per set of machine 
scoring stencils; 50¢ per machine scoring stencil; 
65(80) minutes. 
c) GRADES 6-9. IBM; Forms A ['55], B ('s6); ex- 
aminer's manual ('56) ; prices same as for grades 4-6; 
70(80) minutes, 


N. Date Bryant, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. 

Reading is only one of four areas covered by 
the SRA Achievement Series. Like the rest of 
the tests in series, the reading test has three 
separate tests that are used at different grade 
levels. Each test consists of five stories of 
graduated difficulty. Following each story are 
two types of questions which yield the two 
test scores. The first score is Reading Com- 
prehension, and the items contributing to this 
score require the reader to (a) locate specific 
information and overall meaning, (b) locate 
information in several places and compare the 
information in order to select a correct re- 
sponse, and (c) locate information and draw 
logical conclusions or inferences from it. The 
second score is Reading Vocabulary, and items 


contributing to it refer to underlined words in 
the stories. The items require the reader to 
either (a) select the literal meaning of a specific 
underlined word when only one of the alterna- 
tives in the item gives a correct definition, or 
(5) select the correct meaning of the word as 
it is used in the story when all of the item 
choices give correct literal definitions of the 
word büt only one has the shade of meaning 
used in the context. 

While the difficulty level of the stories is not 
given, the Technical Supplement indicates that 
difficulty was controlled by regulating sentence 
length, sentence complexity, and concept load, 
as well as by using standard vocabulary lists. 
It seems likely that the difficulty of the first 
story in each test is slightly below the 2.5, 4.5, 
or 6.5 minimum grade level for which the test 
is supposed to be appropriate. The Technical 
Supplement does indicate that items are in- 
cluded that are above the highest grade level 
for which the test is designed, and this logically 
implies that the difficulty level of the last story 
is above the upper ranges of 4.9, 6.9, or 9.9 in- 
dicated. 

Reliabilities are reported only for Form A, 
and, while considerable care was exercised in 
developing Form B so that it would be equiva- 
lent and would have equivalent norms, there is 
no direct evidence that a student making a par- 
ticular score on Form A would make a very 
similar score on Form B. Evidence does sliow 
that both forms give the same general dis- 
tribution of scores. The reported estimates of 
Kuder-Richardson formula 21 reliability, par- 
ticularly the figures for grades 4-6 and 6-9, 
are high enough to warrant the use of the test 
scores in dealing with individuals. The subtest 
coefficients are generally in the .8o's. A split- 
half estimate of reliability would probably be 
a little higher but an alternate-form reliability 
estimate might be lower, depending upon the 
equivalence of the two forms. 

The tests are designed to measure reading 
ability, and this is further defined as reading 
comprehension and reading vocabulary. Cer- 
tainly, reading speed is one aspect of reading 
that is not evaluated, and it is a particularly 
important aspect at the sixth to ninth grade 
level. Flexibility in adjusting speed and tech- 
nique to suit the purpose of reading and the 
difficulty of the material being read is another 
aspect of reading, particularly important at this 
level, which is not covered. In addition to these 
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untested components, which limit the validity 
of this test of reading, the more specific valid- 
ity of a test of reading comprehension is also 
suspect. The task of reading comprehension is 
generally one of reading and understanding 
material at the time. When a student is allowed 
to go back and seek the answer to a question, a 
different variable is added. This skill is usually 
called scanning or one type of skimming. The 
time limits are liberal, and the Technical Sup- 
plement states that “It was frequently ob- 
served....that pupils were expending consider- 
able effort to secure the answers to items in 
the reading tests, going back again and again 
to the stories.” 

The reading comprehension score is made 
up of items that the examinee gets correct be- 
cause he understood the story when he read it 
and remembers it when he encounters the item ; 
however, it also consists of items dealing with 
points which are not comprehended during the 
initial reading but which are answered cor- 
rectly after rereading, possibly again and again, 
with the question in mind. To the extent that 
scanning or rereading contributes to the test 
score, the test is less valid as a measure of read- 
ing comprehension in the day to day sense of 
understanding what one reads as one reads it. 
This reduces the validity only partially, how- 
ever, since pupils may sometimes reread on 
their own and since the ability to get informa- 
tion when looking for it is probably related to 
getting information in the normal reading situa- 
tion. To the extent that reading comprehension 
is defined to include the ability to locate in- 
formation that has been used in a question, the 
test is more valid. 

The validity of the reading vocabulary sub- 
test seems to be closely related to the under- 
standing of both the literal meaning and shades 
of meaning of words in context. Yet, here 
again, the testing situation, which supplies di- 
rection for rereading, tends to produce.a varia- 
tion from the normal reading situation. The 
result may be a less valid measure of vocabu- 
lary use as it occurs in normal reading. How- 
ever, even for measuring normal vocabulary 
use, the test appears to be more valid than 
many vocabulary measures which use words 
out of context. 

In conclusion, the reading comprehension 
and reading vocabulary subtests of the SRA 
reading tests are carefully constructed, fre- 
quently item analyzed and revised, and rela- 


tively reliable measures. However, the equiva- 
lence of the Forms A and B should be demon- 
strated for individuals rather than just for 
groups. If understanding during normal read- 
ing is the ability the test is trying to reflect, 
high validity for the tests may be questionable. 
Going from items back to the stories for re- 
peated rereadings could introduce variance not 
perfectly related to the content validity. 


CrAnENCE Derrick, Associate Professor of 
English and Humanities, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

The reading tests in this series are good ; the 
accessories are excellent. 

Users of the SRA reading tests obtain two 
scores—reading comprehension and reading 
vocabulary. Bargain. hunters who expect more 
scores per penny are.warned to ask whether 
the part scores which some tests purport to 
yield in multiplicity are sufficiently reliable to 
be meaningful. The authors of these tests are 
to be commended for supplying only scores 
which can be statistically defended. 

The tests differ from many reading tests in 
two respects, First, the reading selections are 
relatively long—about twice the length of the 
passages in most reading tests; second, all 
vocabulary items are based on words in the se- 
lections. Both of these characteristics make 
sense and will undoubtedly be featured in sales 
promotion. The reviewer, however, through his 
own research ! into the effects of passage length 
upon the measurement of reading comprehen- 
sion, is convinced that good tests measuring a 
wide variety of important reading skills can be 
constructed using short reading selections. Vo- 
cabulary in context has advantages, but the 
technique necessarily limits sampling. A price is 
paid by using the vocabulary-in-context ap- 
proach. 

The tests are relatively unspeeded and re- 
quire two class periods to administer. This may 
be a limitation in some situations. The reading 
tests in the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress also require two periods, but the 
STEP tests provide a usable score from a sin- 
gle period, a feature lacking in the SRA read- 
ing tests. This reviewer's chief criticism is that, 
at the second to the fourth grade level, pupils 
are confronted with questions to be answered 


1 Derrick, CLARENCE. Three Aspects of Reading Compre- 
hension as Measured by Tests of Different Lengths. Research 
Bulletin No. 53-8. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 1953. Pp. vi, 176. * 
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“Yes,” “No,” or “We can't tell.” The distribu- 
tion between “No” and “We can’t tell” is too 
sophisticated a concept for the age group. 

The six manuals are models of completeness. 
There is a manual for school administrators 
featuring a detailed analysis of the skills being 
tested; a manual for test technicians which dis- 
cusses the rationale of the series, national stand- 
ardization, reliability, validity (including factor 
analysis data), and equating; three manuals for 
examiners (one for each level) containing in- 
structions for administering and scoring; and 
a teacher's handbook with a discussion of 
norms, use of profiles, and some suggested pro- 
cedures for developing comprehension skills. 

Both percentile and grade equivalent norms 
are available. There are separate percentile 
norms for each semester of each grade, and the 
extrapolation of grade equivalents is limited to 
one year above and below the grades tested. 
Each test is designed so that it “does not con- 
tain easy items suitable for the seriously re- 
tarded student to answer correctly, and only a 
few items for the low-average learner to handle 
successfully." (The authors recommend, for 
example, that retarded students in grade 5 be 
given the test prepared for the grade 2-4 level.) 
As a result of the gradient selected for these 
tests, grade equivalents have a stability lacking 
in less carefully designed tests where an extra 
item or two correct will greatly increase a 
pupils grade placement score. The norming 
procedures are described in such detail that the 
sophisticated test user has a clear idea of what 
the norms mean, and the less sophisticated can 
appreciate that the authors have done their job 
thoroughly and well. 

The authors of this series have certainly 
taken seriously the suggestions of the Commit- 
tee on Test Standards of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association as set forth in 
Technical Recommendations for Achievement 
Tests, January 1955. It is hoped that many 
test users will have the interest and training to 
make use of the information supplied to them 
in the manuals and other accessories in this 
series. 

In summary, there are reading tests as good 
as the SRA reading tests; there are few or 
none so fully documented and supported by 
helpful accessory materials. 


For reviews by Warren G. Findléy and 
Worth R. Jones of the complete battery, see 21. 


[650] 

*Scholastic Diagnostic Reading Test. Grades 1-3, 
|-6, 7-9; 1953-55; various titles used by publisher; for 
atholic schools; some subtests also appear in Diag- 

nostic Reading Tests: Pupil Progress Series for non- 

Catholic schools; IBM for grades 4-9; 2 forms; 3 lev- 

els; manual ('55) for each level; no data on reliability 

for specific grade levels; separate answer sheets may 
be used in grades 4-9; $1.75 per 35 IBM scorable an- 
swer sheets; 50€ per specimen set of any one level ; 24¢ 

per set of scoring stencils; postage extra; Oliver F. 

Anderhalter, Ruth Colestock, and R. Stephen Gaw- 

koski; Scholastic Testing Service, Inc, * 

4) PRIMARY TEST. Grades 1-3; 1053-55; 12 scores; 

vocabulary (3 subscores), rate, comprehension (5 sub- 

scores), total; Forms A ('53), B ('55) ; $3.25 per 35 

tests; (30-40) minutes, 

b) ELEMENTARY TEST. Grades 4-6; 1953-55; 14 scores: 

knowledge and use of sources (4 subscores), rate, com- 
rehension (6 subscores), total; IBM ; Forms A ['53]; 

h (55) ; $3.65 per 35 tests; 42(60) minutes. 

€) ADVANCED TEST. Grades 7-9; 1935-55; I4 scores: 

same as for b; IBM; Forms A, B (55) ; $3.75 per 35 

tests; 42(60) minutes, 


RussELL G. Sraurrer, Director, The Reading- 
Study Center, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 

The purpose of this test is twofold: to help 
the teacher identify students who are deficient 
in reading and to provide assistance in the estab- 
lishment of a remediation program by pointing 
out areas in reading in which students function 
at a low level. 

To this reviewer it seems that the title of 
the test is faulty. The word "diagnostic" im- 
plies an exhaustive analysis of individual dif- 
ferences in ability to use particular skills. Since 
such an analysis cannot be accomplished with 
the use of this test, it would be more accurate 
to call the test a "reading inventory." 

Even a cursory examination of the subparts 
of the test, regardless of levels, quickly shows 
that the test is not designed as a clinical device 
for use in diagnosing severe reading disability. 
Therefore, the reviewer also protests the use 
of the words "remediation" and “deficient.” 
The former implies "remedial" with all its con- 
notations of disability and the need for special 
help, while the latter similarly implies major 
shortcomings. ‘ 

The purposes might better read then: to 
help the teacher identify students who need 
additional training in certain skills, and to pro- 
vide assistance in more adequately individualiz- 
ing reading instruction. 

That the test is made available in a series is 
good, especially if users at any one level will 
become familiar with what skills are tested at 
the other two levels. The better a teacher 
grasps the pattern of the hierarchy of skills 
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and the continuity of development, the better 
she will be able to differentiate instruction. 
Since the purpose of the test is to encourage 
teachers to use the results to plan and motivate 
learning, the additional study would be espe- 
cially helpful. 

The word recognition test at the primary 
level is not a true measure of a pupil's ability 
to recognize words on his own. As an experi- 
enced first grade teacher can substantiate, be- 
ginning pupils can do much better when some- 
one else reads the words and all they need to 
do is locate the words, as is true in this test. 
Word to content relation tends to be a better 
measure of word recognition ability since it 
requires the pupil to do his own reading. Here, 
of course, the meaningful picture clues facili- 
tate recognition, so that once again the task is 
not as demanding as recognizing words in isola- 
tion. 

To this reviewer it would seem that there 
are many other skills more useful and neces- 
sary at the primary level than rate of reading. 
Reading is a mental process involving thinking 
and versatility of adjustment. Judgment about 
rate is usually determined, at least in part, by 
the reader's purpose for reading. In this test 
the pupil is admonished to read “as fast as you 
can, but try to remember what you read.” Given 
only such a vague purpose, the pupil has no 
alternative but to try to soak up everything so 
as to be prepared for the test that follows. 
Furthermore, he is told that if he finishes all 
four of the stories before he is told to stop, he 
may go back and read the stories again. This 
forecast of comprehension events to follow 
should slow the pupil down to a rote memori- 
zation pace if the previous warning did not. 
Then, to boot, Recalling Information, which 
follows, is strictly a measure of facts, most of 
them unimportant to either plot development or 
plot outcome. 

The Elementary and Advanced Tests are 
sounder and more useful. The sections covering 
knowledge and use of sources are especially 
good, Many teachers may be alerted to skills 
that need to be taught when they study these 
sections, Also, the number of items per section 
is larger than in the Primary Test. 

In the higher level tests Rate of Reading for 
Meaning merits many of the criticisms given 
about that section in the Primary Test. The in- 
structions do not urge the reader to “remem- 


ber"; neither do they establish “purposes” for 
reading. Rereading is again encouraged. 

While rereading is an important reading- 
study skill, it is not what is being appraised 
here. In Form A of the Elementary Test 
(grades 4-6), 17 of the 20 questions start with 
“the chipmunk(’s)” and then proceed to ask a 
fact about chipmunks. The other three ques- 
tions also ask for factual information but at 
least vary the style of the question asking. 
Knowlege of facts is important, it is true, but 
never that important. Skillful readers need to 
know how to size up a situation, evaluate a 
title, make hypotheses, read to confirm or re- 
fute conjectures, alter hypotheses, evaluate 
outcomes or data, and use ideas or information 
gained. In all of this, facts are important—but 
getting them is only one part of the process. 

A good feature of the Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Tests is that they offer scores for the 
same 10 parts, subtotal, and total categories for 
grades 4-9. This is a good way to stress con- 
tinuous growth of all students at all grade 
levels with respect to basic skills. 

In summary, the Scholastic Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test is useful for a more specific survey 
of some of the skills of reading. It points up 
certain skills that might. be overlooked. other- 
wise, As an inventory of needs for improved 
individualization of instruction, the test may 
be very useful. It is not a diagnostic test in the 
same sense that it diagnoses a disability. The 
Elementary and Advanced Tests are particu- 
larly useful. The Primary Test leaves much to 
be desired. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Executive Director, Ed- 
ucational Records Bureau, New York, New 
York. j 
The format and typography of the test book- 
lets and manuals are generally good, although 
a few of the pictures in the Elementary and 
Advanced Tests are too small and indistinct to 
be easily read. 

Raw scores on all tests and subtests at each 
level are translated into grade equivalents. 
These equivalents may be graphed on an in- 
dividual profile form on the cover page of the 
test booklets, Each raw score is simply the 
number right, even in subtests consisting of 
yes-no items. This procedure allows chance 
scores to yield substantial grade equivalents. 
For instance, in Test 1 of the elementary bat- 
tery, pure guessing would on the average yield 
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a grade equivalent of about 5.5—a rather re- 
spectable score for a fourth grade pupil. 

The grade equivalents are based on nation- 
wide testing in Catholic schools. No evidence is 
presented to support the use of the same grade 
equivalents when responses are entered in 
booklets and when they are recorded on answer 
sheets. This procedure may be questioned, since 
research has often shown that more time is re- 
quired to record responses on answer sheets 
than to enter them in the booklets. 

Because of their brevity, the grade equiva- 
lent scales for some of the subtests are neces- 
sarily coarse. In some places, one item makes 
a difference of more than one grade in a pu- 
pil’s score, 

The deciles and the sth and 9sth percentiles 
of the grade scores are reported for each half 
year from the end of grade 1 through the first 
half of grade 9. Such norms are desirable but 
their use requires an extreme amount of inter- 
polation by test users. In fact, in certain brief 
subtests, no percentile ranks may be obtained 
without interpolation. The presentation of only 
certain percentiles is common practice, but it 
causes test users much loss of time. Tables 
showing all percentiles, or the percentile ranks 
of all scores, should be prepared. 

Since all three levels were administered in 
the spring for normative purposes, the per- 
centile norms for the first half of each grade 
must have been found by interpolation—a 
somewhat hazardous procedure. 

The percentile tables for the Primary Test 
indicate that this test is somewhat too easy for 
grade 3. In two of the subtests, the grade equiv- 
alent which corresponds to a perfect score 
yields a percentile rank of about 60 in the last 
half of the third grade, 

The small amount of validity data reported is 
reasonably favorable. A correlation of .67 be- 
tween comprehension scores and reading grades 
of sixth grade pupils is rather high for this 
kind of relationship. 

Split-half and alternate-forms reliabilities for 
single grades are about what one would expect 
for tests of these lengths. The reliabilities of 
two of the three main scores average about .go, 
which may be regarded as satisfactory. The 
median of the reliability coefficients reported 
for the rate score is only .76, which is hardly 
high enough to indicate usefulness of the rate 
measure in the study of individuals. The proba- 
ble reason for the rather low reliability of the 
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rate score is the brevity of the rate test, The 
rate score in the primary test is based on a two- 
minute interval ; the one in the intermediate and 
advanced tests is derived from a total of one 
and one-half minutes of reading time. In order 
to obtain a rate reliability of .80 to .90, at least 
three minutes of reading time is generally re- 
quired. 

The reliabilities of the subtests, ranging from 
.62 to .94 with a median of about .77, are as 
high as could be expected for scores based on 
IO to 20 items. Nevertheless, the rather low 
reliabilities of at least half of the subtests cast 
doubt upon their value for individual diagnosis. 
The diagnostic worth of the subtests could 
more readily be ascertained if information were 
available about their intercorrelation. 

Raw score equivalence data indicate that the 
means and standard deviations of the scores 
yielded by Forms A and B tend to be closely 
similar. There is an obvious error in the mean 
rate score for grade 4 reported on page 15 of 
the manual for the Elementary Test. This is 
the only printing error noted. 

SUMMING UP. Since this purportedly diag- 
nostic reading test was standardized on a na- 
tionwide sampling of Catholic pupils, it is very 
probably one of the most useful available read- 
ing tests for Catholic schools. The test has a 
number of desirable features which would com- 
mend it to public schools and independent 
schools outside the Catholic group. The items 
are well constructed, the directions are clearly 
written, the tests are well printed, and the 
manuals contain a good deal of helpful statisti- 
cal data. 

On the other hand, there are several disad- 
vantages for the general user. No public school 
norms are available; the reliability of one of 
the main scores, the rate of reading score, is 
rather low; and the value of the subtest diag- 
nostic scores is open to question because of 
their somewhat low reliability and doubtful in- 
dependence. This reviewer recognizes the spe- 
cial contribution made by the Scholastic Diag- 
nostic Reading Test, but for general use he 
questions whether it offers any advantages over 
such well known tests as Reading Comprehen- 
sion: Cooperative English Test, the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, and the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests. 


[651] 
*The Schonell Reading Tests. Ages 5-15, 6-0, 7-11, 
9-13; 1942-55; individual in part; 1 form; tests are 
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reproduced in full in 6 below; tests R5, R6, and R7 
not available as separates; 2s. od. per 12 copies of any 
one test; Is. 6d. per manual of instructions and norms 
[55] ; 6s. 6d. per copy of The Psychology and Teach- 
ing of Reading, Third Edition, (’51, see 5 below) which 
serves as the complete manual for a; 255. per copy of 
Backwardness in the Basic Subjects, Fourth Edition, 
(’51, see 4 below) which serves as the complete man- 
ual for b-g; postage extra; Fred J. Schonell; Oliver 
& Boyd Ltd. * 
a) TEST RI, GRADED WORD READING TEST. Ages 5-15; 
1942; also called Graded Reading Vocabulary Test; 
individual; (5-15) minutes. 
b) TEST R2, SIMPLE PROSE READING TEST. Ages 6-9; 
1942; also called My Dog Tesi; individual; (3-8) 
minutes. 
C) TEST R3, SILENT READING TEST A. Ages 7-II; 1942; 
9(15) minutes. 
d) TEST R4, SILENT READING TEST B. Ages 9-13; 1042; 
15(20) minutes. 
€) TEST R5, TEST OF ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF WORDS 
CONTAINING COMMON PHONIC UNITS. Individual; (5- 
15) minutes. 
f) TEST RÓ, TEST OF DIRECTIONAL ATTACK ON WORDS. 
Individual; (5-10) minutes. 
9) TEST R7, VISUAL WORD DISCRIMINATION TEST. In- 
dividual; (10-15) minutes. 
REFERENCES 

1-3. See 4:552. 3 " 

4. SCHONELL, Fren J. Backwardness in the Basic Subjects, 
Fourth Edition. Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1951. 


Pp. xix, 566. í 
ze SCHONELL, Fren J. The Psychology and Teaching of Read- 
ing, ante Edition. Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 
1951. Pp. 156. is 
a BETA Fren J., AND SCHONELL, F. ELEANOR. Diag- 
nostic and Attainment Testing: Including a Manual of Tests, 
Their Nature, Use, Recording and Interpretation, Third E 
tion, Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1956. Pp. viii, 
19 


2. 
7. PrixcLe, M. L, Kemer, ano Neate, M. D. “A Note 


Fata ofthe Junior Saal BMPS BG Pogehol 2135-41 
je ’s7. * 

R. W. McCurrocu, Chief Psychologist and 
Superintendent of Special Schools, Tasmanian 
Education Department, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Australia. 

The three tests of reading comprehension 
(Tests R2, R3, and R4) cover successive diffi- 
culty levels from age 6 through age 13, while 
Test R1 is an individual attainment test in word 
recognition for ages 5-15. Test Rr is composed 
of 100 words divided into ro words per year 
from ages 5-13 and 10 words for the two years 
14 and r5. The 100 words were selected from 
300 words administered individually to ap- 
proximately 60 children in each of the 10 age 
groups. They are arranged in continuous order 
of difficulty, the easiest word being read cor- 
rectly by 55 per cent of children aged 5 and 
the most difficult being read correctly by 45 
per cent of children aged 14-15. The words 
have no special connection with any method of 
reading teaching. The test appears to be equally 
useful in schools following the look-and-say, 
whole sentence, or phonic methods, or a com- 
bined method. The test has been used repeat- 


edly, even at monthly intervals, to check prog- 
ress, without any practice effect being detected. 

Test R2 is designed for pupils of reading 
age 6-9 and is scored for speed, accuracy, and 
comprehension. The story to be read is suffi- 
ciently interesting to keep average readers of 
ages 6-9 trying. To its credit, it can also hold 
the interest of the older backward reader, 
though the printing and layout are of the type 
that is usually provided for the younger child. 
The norms—always weak in reading tests for 
children near the age at which they begin to 
read—have been revised by the author to give 
separate norms for Paragraph 1 (based on a 
5- to 6-year-old vocabulary), for Paragraphs 
1 and 2, and for Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3. This 
improves the test’s value for use with the very 
poor reader. 

Tests R3 and Ry, silent reading tests, con- 
sist of a number of paragraphs, each followed 
by questions, instructions, or multiple choice 
problems. Answer sheets are separate. The 
questions in these tests of comprehension come 
very close to the kinds of questions which arise 
in natural reading situations. The requirement 
of writing a single word in answer to some 
questions has been criticized as possibly penal- 
izing the slow writer. This may be true, but, to 
the tester, this disadvantage is balanced by the 
added information given by the nature of the 
word chosen. 

Tests Rs, R6, and R7 constitute a set of 
diagnostic tests aimed at identifying whether or 
not any or all of a large number of specific 
difficulties are operative in individual cases. 
Test R5 is a diagnostic test of graded words 
containing most of the common phonic combi- 
nations and families. The test consists of two 
parts. The first 60 words contain regular com- 
binations of vowels and consonants together 
with the common vowel digraphs such as ai, ee, 
and consonantal digraphs like ck, gr, and sh. 
The last 30 words are polysyllabic and are de- 
signed to reveal the testee’s ability to read regu- 
lar words that require syllabification, such as 
“forget” and “contented.” The test’s prime 
purpose is the diagnosis of weaknesses in the 
auditory or phonic elements of word recogni- 
tion. Its value lies in its qualitative rather than 
its quantitative results; the application of 
standardisation procedures would have been 
pointless. 

Test R6, designed to cover directional attack 
on words, consists of 12 groups of words. Each 
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group comprises four words which contain the 
same letters but in different positions. The test 
rapidly identifies the pupil who has not stabil- 
ized his ability to look at words carefully from 
left to right and to differentiate among words 
of similar but slightly different structure. Test 
R7 is directed at weaknesses in the perception 
of visual patterns of words. Its usefulness is 
mainly as a supplement to Tests Rr and R6. 

The tests form an integral part of the books 
mentioned in the test entry preceding this re- 
view. This makes it clear that the author de- 
signed the tests for teachers and specialists who 
intended to use them in conjunction with actual 
reading programs, whether group or individual. 
He assumes that those administering the tests 
will have access to considerably more detail 
about each child than is provided by the tests 
alone, and he emphasizes (particularly in rela- 
tion to Tests R5, R6, and R7) that the insight, 
caution, and background of the tester play as 
important a part as does the test itself. Viewed 
in this context the group tests provide a cov- 
erage, both in age range and in competences 
tested, which is adequate for surveys carried 
out as preliminaries to the design of group in- 
structional programs in reading, or as appraisals 
of group instructional programs already in op- 
eration. The diagnostic tests are sufficiently 
comprehensive in the aspects of reading which 
they probe to lead the diagnostician into the 
careful consideration of personal history and 
environmental factors which the author rightly 
Sees as an essential part of the diagnostic pro- 
cedure. The diagnostic tests achieve compre- 
hensiveness in spite of the absence of tests re- 
quiring auditory discrimination between words, 
the matching of printed words and words heard, 
and the comprehension of ideas differentiated 
only by punctuation, word position, or choice 
of phrasing. Although they are adequate in the 
way mentioned, Tests R5, R6, and R7 are sup- 
ported in the Schonell books only by the all too 
brief chapters on the clinical evaluation of the 
complex factors which may underlie the fail- 
ures revealed by the tests. This is the most 
critical weakness in the series of books and 
tests which the Schonells and their assistants 
have issued since 1942. 

In summary, it may be said that the fulfil- 
ment of the overall plan implicit in the series of 
books and tests has been brought closer by the 
extra explanatory material and the restandard- 
izations reported in the latest editions of the 


books. As they stand, they provide a convenient 
and reliable testing kit for the teacher or spe- 
cialist who is experienced and sensitive. For 
the learner, the tests, particularly the diagnos- 
tic tests, require supplementing by more case 
reports. 


For a review by M. L. Kellmer Pringle, see 
4:552; for a review by Edith 1. M. Thomson, 
see 3:499. 
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*Sentence Reading Test 1. Ages 7-6 to 11-1; 1956; 
1 form ['56] no data on validity; 15. od. per 12 tests; 
2d. per single copy; ts. per manual; postage extra; 
15(25) minutes; A. F. Watts; published for National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales; Newnes Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 


Reoinarp R. Dare, Lecturer im Education, 
University College of Swansea, Swansea, Eng- 
land. 

This test assesses the ability of children aged 
7-6 to 11-1 to read and understand incomplete 
sentences and to choose the correct completion 
word out of five supplied. There are 35 graded 
sentences. The standardisation is well done, 
though users should be told whether “a spe- 
cially chosen sample of primary schools" in- 
cludes schools representing the necessary pro- 
portion of educationally subnormal children, 
etc., and also children from private schools. In 
tests of the future, even more attention may 
be paid to proportions of occupational class in 
the standardisation sample. Reliability is high, 
but users are rightly warned that errors at the 
extremes of the range are "not inconsider- 
able." It would have been valuable and reassur- 
ing for users if an item analysis had been pro- 
vided, as a careful inspection of the items leaves 
one with the feeling that the grading of both 
the sentences and the completion words, though 
by no means absent, might have been improved. 

As a child could give one correct answer in 
five by guessing, the author examined statisti- 
cally how this effect might be minimised in the 
scoring. Discarding the total raw score and 
"rights minus weighted wrongs" methods, he 
concluded that the best method was to discount 
"correct" answers occurring after a gap of five 
consecutive wrong answers. On the whole, the 
reviewer agrees that, with the given test, this 
method of marking is an improvement on the 
raw scores and will give a valid result, but it 
is overstating the case a little to claim that the 
gap “successfully segregated ‘chance’ scores 
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from scores contributing to a measure of read- 
ing ability.” 

This test is cheap, simple in method, short, 
and easy to administer. The answering proce- 
dure for the pupils is the same throughout and 
should cause no undue difficulties. Marking is 
also simple and quick but it would have been 
useful for a machine scoring method to have 
been provided for users who test very large 
numbers of pupils. The imperfections are slight 
in relation to the value of the test. Though no 
data are provided on the difficult question of 
validity, this reviewer is of the opinion that the 
test will prove to be a valuable means of as- 
sessing the comparative silent reading stand- 
ards of individuals and groups. 


STEPHEN WisEMAN, Director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Manchester, Manchester, 
England. 

The test consists of 35 (unrelated) incom- 
plete sentences for which the subject has to 
choose the correct final word from five alterna- 
tives. The response is made by underlining the 
correct word. The test is printed on both sides 
of a single sheet. The format of the test, al- 
though extremely simple and inexpensive by 
American standards, is excellent. Fourteen of 
the 35 items come on the first side of the sheet, 
in adequately bold sans-serif type face. The re- 
maining 21 items are in smaller type. The items 
are graded in difficulty and 15 minutes is al- 
lowed for the test after two examples have 
been worked. The range of difficulty can best 
be demonstrated by quoting the first and last 
items: 

1. Come with me to the shops to buy some (fire, 
water, stone, sweets, motors). 

35. The political dangers of monopoly seem to 
have been much (exasperated, excised, exagger- 
ated, expropriated, expostulated). 

Raw scores are converted to standardised 
scores with a mean of 100 and a standard de- 
viation of 15—the common British method for 
primary school group tests. The standardisa- 
tion sample consisted of 7,776 boys and girls 
aged 7-6 to 11-1. The population was drawn 
from a "specially chosen sample of primary 
schools" ; no other details are given. Clearly, a 
large number of schools was involved, since 
British primary schools are small by American 
standards, and there are relatively few with 
more than a three or four stream entry. It 
would have been more satisfactory, however, 


to give more information about how the sam- 
ple was drawn, and. particularly, about the re- 
gions from which it came. Reading ability may 
well vary considerably from one area to an- 
other and it is not unconnected with dialect and 
differences in speech habits. Standardisations 
were done for “each year group separately, 
after which inconsistencies between the tables 
for adjacent months of age, resulting from dif- 
ferences between segregated year groups, were 
smoothed out." Although figures are given in 
the manual showing that girls in the sample had 
a significantly higher mean score than the boys 
at each age level, separate conversion tables 
are not provided. Inspection of the conversion 
table shows that the effect of age on score is 
greater at the younger months, being nearly 
twice as great at the 8-5 to 8-9 level as at 10-5 
to 10-9 (approximately .7 points of standard- 
ised score change per month of age as against 

The reliability figures of .91 to .97 (test-re- 
test after one week, n = 243), for a test of 35 
items and 15 minutes' time, are extremely good, 
giving standard errors of score between 2.7 
and 4.5. The short interval between test and 
retest should, however, be noted. Test-retest 
after one year yielded coefficients of .82, .89, 
and .88 for groups of seven-, eight-, and nine- 
year-olds, respectively. No Kuder-Richardson 
coefficient is reported. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
manual is the suggested correction for chance 
scoring. An analysis of item responses "indi- 
cated that a gap of five consecutive wrong an- 
swers successfully segregated ‘chance’ scores 
from scores contributing to a measure of read- 
ing ability.” Correlations between “corrected” 
and “uncorrected” scores were .98 or .99, and 
a study of the test-retest results after one year 
showed that the correction had no effect on re- 
liability. One could wish that Watts had in- 
cluded more detailed information about the 
analysis of answer patterns which led to this 
correction. It is a most interesting technique, 
one which might perhaps be further developed. 
One wonders, however, whether the “gap” 
should be constant over the whole of this very 
wide ability range, and what the effect on valid- 
ity would be for different groups of children. 
No guidance is given to the test marker as to 
what to do with a gap consisting of four wrong 
answers and one omitted item. In view of the 
instructions to the children (“Do not worry if 
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you cannot do some of the sentences. Just do 
what you can."), there might be a certain de- 
gree of injustice done to some subjects by vary- 
ing interpretations of the instructions. 


[653] 
XSequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Reading. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; 1956-57; 
IBM; Forms A, B('57) ; 4 levels; manual (^57) ; bat- 
tery directions. (57) ; battery technical report (757); 
no data on reliability of Farm B; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 20 IBM 
scorable answer sheets; 45é per scoring stencil ; $1 per 
manual; $r per battery technical report; $1.25 per 
specimen set; postage extra; 70(90-100) minutes; 
( perative Test Division, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 
4) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B. 
b) LEVEL 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3A, 3B. 
c) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A; 2B. 
d) LEVEL 1. Grades 13-14; Forms 1A, 1B, 


Eric F. Garpner, Professor of Education and 
Psychology, University of S: yracuse, Syracuse, 
New York. 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress are a series of achievement tests measur- 
ing learning in seven fields (essay writing, lis- 
tening comprehension, reading comprehension, 
writing, science, mathematics and social stud- 
ies) from the fourth grade through the sopho- 
more year of college. This review is restricted 
to an examination of the reading comprehen- 
sion test. 

The items were constructed with an intent 
to assess the following skills: ability to repro- 
duce ideas, ability to translate ideas and make 
inferences, ability to analyze motivation, ability 
to analyze presentation, and ability to criticize. 
Fortunately, no attempt to present separate 
scores for each of these functions was made. A 
single score based on the number right is ob- 
tained. 

Each form of the reading test contains a 
number of passages of various types, such as 
directions, announcements, letters, poetry, es- 
says, and speeches. Following each passage is a 
series of items relating to that passage. There 
are 70 items of the 4-choice multiple choice 
type at each level. 

Reliability coefficients were computed by an 
estimate of internal consistency obtained from 
a single administration of each level (battery) 
to a single grade. Form 1A was administered 
to grade 13, Form 2A to grade 11, Form 3A to 
grade 8, and Form 4A to grade 5. The relia- 
bility indices (Kuder-Richardson formula 20) 
were around .90. As pointed out in the Techni- 
cal Report, these are slight overestimates of 


reliability within a classroom. Of special inter- 
est is the attempt to incorporate the standard 
error of measurement in the score itself by 
advocating the use of a confidence interval 
rather than a single point to interpret a stu- 
dent’s score. This is a very worthwhile empha- 
sis and should assist in helping teachers avoid 
making decisions on small score differences, 
which could have readily arisen by chance. 

The validity of the STEP reading compre- 
hension test, as well as that of most other read- 
ing tests, is essentially content validity. It is 
based upon the judgment of the people who 
constructed the items and built the tests. No 
information on concurrent or predictive valid- 
ity is reported, although such information is 
promised as soon as it may become available. 

The norms were obtained from a large sam- 
ple selected with a view to adequate geographi- 
cal representation. Both percentile norms for 
individual ‘scores and percentile norms for the 
means of the schools included in the normative 
group are presented. Considerable stress is 
placed upon the construction of local norms. 

In conclusion, the STEP reading test ap- 
pears to be another technically well constructed 
test whose basic merits have yet to be demon- 
strated. This reviewer fails to see where the 
statement “The Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress (STEP) are a new sct of 
achievement tests of a new kind” has been sub- 
stantiated. The criteria set forth for STEP are 
desirable, but they have been accepted by test 
constructors for many years and utilized in the 
construction of most of the currently used 
achievement test batteries. 


James R. Honsow, Director of Child Place- 
ment, Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

These reading tests are at each level one of 
a battery of tests of basic skills and understand- 
ings and ability in applying them in new situa- 
tions. They more or less cut across narrowly 
conceived subject matter lines and attempt to 
measure educational development and progress 
in fundamental skill areas rather than subject 
achievement in the usual sense, Earlier test 
series which have had some of the same goals 
in mind would include the Jowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills, the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development, and, to a degree, the Co- 
operative English Test and the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests. The major goal of the last named 
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series is different, of course, but there is con- 
siderable similarity in some of the concepts and 
methods of implementing them. 

A careful reading of the Technical Report, 
the Manual for Interpreting Scores, and the 
Directions for Administering and Scoring, and, 
finally, an item by item and form by form 
perusal of the tests themselves leave this test 
consumer and critic with two main generaliza- 
tions: The conception and development of this 
test series is an excellent illustration of the 
scientific method in action; and the end result 
represents an outstanding professional achieve- 
ment. 

There are several aspects of this undertak- 
ing and of its finished product which are worthy 
of comment. To begin with, a planning com- 
mittee for each skill area to be tested was 
chosen with the help of national professional 
organizations. The members of each planning 
committee in turn surveyed curriculum and 
course objectives in their respective geographi- 
cal areas and arrived at some common agree- 
ment at to what it was important to measure at 
each level. They also took the responsibility 
for choosing other educators to assist in writ- 
ing the tests, with due consideration to com- 
petence, experience level, geographical location, 
and type of school representation. Finally, for 
the actual item writing, all groups were assem- 
bled in workshop situations. The tremendous 
advantages engendered by such an approach to 
the problem and by the face to face writing 
and evaluation of test items and exchange of 
ideas are evident in the propriety of the test 
items at the different levels and the essential 
harmony in the overall pattern. 

The technical steps taken in producing the 
final test forms leave little to be desired. The 
planning foresight, and anticipation of flaws 
and difficulties in the construction of these in- 
struments show what can be expected when 
specialists in classroom teaching, curriculum 
planning, and test construction come, together 
in a professional endeavor which is essentially 
noncommercial in nature. For example, instead 
of the usual two preliminary administrations 
for item analysis and standardization there 
were separate administrations for item analysis, 
horizontal as well as vertical equating, and 
norming the final forms. In many test con- 
struction endeavors either steps 1 and 2 or 
steps 2 and 3 are combined. 

In the pretesting program for purposes of 


item analysis, the respective difficulties of all 
items were determined not only for the grade 
for which the test was intended, but in some 
cases for adjacent grades as well. Next, the ef- 
fectiveness of every item in discriminating be- 
tween top ranking and low ranking students 
was determined. This is, of course, the heart of 
the content validity of any test. Finally, the 
pretesting item analysis furnished data on the 
plausibility of the alternatives to the correct 
answers, which is such an essential factor in 
the effectiveness of measurement of all test 
items of the multiple choice type. 

An interesting innovation in the interpreta- 
tion of STEP scores is the percentile band or 
confidence interval for any score, based upon 
the standard error of measurement of a specific 
score in a given test in a particular class. While 
this doubtless salves the test construction statis- 
tician's conscience and sounds a necessary 
warning to the literal-minded test user, it is 
not an unmixed blessing in that it can create as 
many problem as it solves. After working for 
25 years to develop instruments and techniques 
to give teachers and parents practical methods 
for interpreting percentile ratings, grade norms, 
and the like, this reviewer shudders at the 
thought of trying to interpret a converted score 
of 290 on a level 2 reading test in terms of a 
percentile band of 44-74 (manual, page 20), 
although a recently published student report 
form does a very good piece of work in this 
respect albeit the illustrated directions deal with 
percentile bands only one third as large as the 
one cited above. It is much easier to interpret 
a percentile rank of 59, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the fact that this is only one item of 
evidence and that no important decision can 
be made on the basis of such scanty evidence 
alone. Incidentally, this reviewer was not able 
to determine from any data presented specific- 
ally how the table of intervals for determining 
percentile bands was derived. Obviously the 
range of scores, the shape of the distribution, 
and the size of the standard error of measure- 
ment are the important factors. In view of the 
completeness and excellence of the presentation 
in every other respect, however, it was not diffi- 
cult to take this on faith. 

It is not clear why a 2-point "score group" 
was used in all of the individual score norms 
tables unless it was so that the percentile rank 
of a score group would not fall on a converted 
score. A 1-point score group, while making the 
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tables twice as long, would narrow the percen- 
tile band by 2 to 4 points in the case of any 
given score, which would seem desirable to 
this reviewer. In setting up local norms, it 
would, of course, be easy to do this if desired. 

The maintenance of similarity in the nature 
and overall pattern of the reading tests at all 
four levels is clearly illustrated by the fact that 
the tests look exactly alike and that the number 
of test items, the directions, and the time limits 
are identical. To anyone who has ever tried to 
"run a three-ring circus" by testing pupils of 
different grades, perhaps those new to the sys- 
tem, in the same room, these identities would 
constitute a great convenience. The content, of 
course, becomes progressively more difficult, 
the skills more complex, and the understand- 
ings more mature. These factors amply justify 
the use of the term "sequential." 

In summary, the STEP reading tests are a 
broadly conceived, expertly planned, scientifi- 
cally executed, efficiently packaged series whose 
innate validity will be demonstrated in the 
crucible of use. This series, over its entire 
grade and area range, may well prove to be the 
most useful and authoritative scholastic meas- 
uring instrument to be developed in many 
years. 


SrEPHEN Wiseman, Director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Manchester, Manchester, 
England. 

The aim of the STEP series is ambitious— 
to measure, by means of tests at four levels, all 
grades from 4 to 14 in each of seven learning 
fields, of which reading is one; and to do so by 
"testing ability to apply learning rather than 
just ‘play it back.' ” To the British reviewer the 
format of the tests is impressive, and, to some 
extent, formidable. In addition to eight tests, 
with accompanying answer sheets and scoring 
stencils, he is provided with a prospectus, direc- 
tions for administering and scoring, a manual 
for interpreting scores, a technical report, and 
specimens of a class record, a score distribu- 
tion sheet, a student profile, a student report, 
a supplement to the test catalogue, and an order 
form. 

Each of the reading tests consists of 14 com- 
prehension passages, followed by five multiple 
choice items, each with four alternatives. This 
makes a very tidy and symmetrical job, but 
there seems little other virtue in having exactly 
five questions on each item. Many times when 


reading the tests, the reviewer was struck by 
the obvious wealth of other possible items 
which might stem from a fairly long extract, 
and marveled at the discipline which sternly 
rejected all but the chosen. 

The reading material is well varied, includ- 
ing extracts from poems and plays as well as 
letters, children's stories, technical passages, 
newspaper articles, and the like. The poetry in 
the lower grades tends to be somewhat senti- 
mental and trite at times, but this is perhaps 
difficult to avoid. The reviewer particularly ad- 
mired some of the passages in the level 1 tests, 
but could not help contrasting the complexity 
and sophistication of the extracts and the rela- 
tive simplicity (or even naiveté) of some of the 
questions. This gives a rather misleading ap- 
pearance to the tests at this level: it does not 
follow that because a student gets a good score 
on Test 1B, he is capable of coping with con- 
fidence with such material as “They told me, 
Heraclitus, they told me you were dead.” The 
reading material in the tests at this level would 
be admirable for sixth forms in this country, 
but one suspects that the items would be much 
too easy to give an adequate ceiling, 

The testmakers have endeavoured to divide 
items equally among “five major reading-for- 
comprehension skills”: ability to reproduce 
ideas, ability to translate ideas and make infer- 
ences, ability to analyse motivation, ability to 
analyse presentation, and ability to criticise. 
The reviewer has made no systematic attempt 
to check this claim of content validity, but he 
suspects that the last-named skill at least carries 
less weight than some of the others. It would 
be surprising if this were not so. 

Nine criteria for the selection of passages 
are listed in the manual. It is unfortunate that 
in a test manual in the field of English the Eng- 
lish usage should be suspect. Criterion 3 reads: 
“Materials should be crucial in value (e.g., a 
selection on how to build a model airplane 
would be preferable to directions for navigat- 
ing the Yangtze River).” The meaning of “cru- 
cial” is (O.E.D.) “decisive, critical.” 

Directions for administering the reading 
tests are exactly the same for all tests at all 
levels. Thus, one can test a “mixed” group 
containing students taking tests of different 
forms and at different levels. This is a great 
convenience, but when one considers the dif- 
ference in educational level between the dull 
fourth grader and the bright college sopho- 
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more, one wonders whether the same instruc- 
tions can be equally effective over such a wide 
range of comprehension. The vocabulary level 
is not uniformly low enough for the bottom 
end, while the length and detail of instructions 
(and the common “example” used) is likely to 
be irksome to the top end. 

The technical report gives a good deal of in- 
formation about the construction of the series 
as a whole, but it is not always clear in detail. 
Three different samples of children were used 
for pretesting, for equating, and for norming. 
All these samples were apparently drawn from 
the school systems of willing superintendents 
in a “random sample of superintendents of 
school systems throughout the nation.” -The 
lack of representativeness caused by refusal tó 
participate is recognised, and this is a necessary 
limitation which must be accepted. 

In pretesting the reading tests, 4,000 stu- 
dents in each of grades 5, 8, 11, and 13 were 
given four forms of each level (each form be- 
ing administered to a random quarter of the 
sample). Analysis was based on a 200-case ran- 
dom sample for each form in each grade, and 
items analysed for difficulty and for discrimi- 
nation between high and low roo-case sub- 
groups. With 1,000 cases for each form one 
might have expected rather larger samples to 
be used for analysis. No information is given 
on the level of discrimination demanded. 

Two hundred twenty-two schools and 41 col- 
leges took part in the programme to equate the 
tests in the series "horizontally" and “verti- 
cally," i.e., to determine the comparability of 
Forms A and B at the same level and the rela- 
tionship between different levels. For the verti- 
cal equating, pairs of successive grades were 
used, with random halves in each classroom 
taking. successive levels of Form A. In addi- 
tion, every student took a "link test," parallel 
in content and “straddling the two levels of 
difficulty." 

The score scale derived for the series from 
the programme results is a curious one to Brit- 
ish eyes. The scores run from the 220’s up to 
380, with 230 as the “mean chance score” on 
level 4 and 300 as the score midway between 
chance and maximum at level 1. No distribu- 
tions are given of raw scores or standardised 
scores—a great pity, for the experienced test- 
maker can learn a great deal from such distri- 
butions, 

In order to learn more about the score scale, 


the reviewer plotted raw score against standard 
score for all forms of the reading tests at all 
levels. The curves for levels 1, 2, and 3 are 
broadly similar and roughly parallel ogives. 
Level 4 is quite different, being practically a 
straight line from raw score 10 to 50, and then 
gently carving off to become almost asymptotic 
to the maximum score level. Thus Forms 4A 
and 4B do not appear to be of the same test 
"family" as the others. The difference can, per- 
haps, best be illustrated by considering what 
raw score is necessary on each test to give à 
scaled score of 260: 

Level : 1A IB 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B 

Raw Score: 19 17 23 23% 29 31 51 49 

Notice the large jump from level 3 to level 
4; this means a large jump in difficulty between 
these levels, large enough indeed to justify an 
additional test to straddle the gap. This table 
also shows’ some small discrepancies between 
alternative forms. In parts of the score, scale 
differences are extremely large. The graph lines 
for Forms 3B and 4B actually cross at a raw 
score of 68, but this is so near the maximum 
that one would hesitate to draw strong conclu- 
sions from it. The difference between Forms 
1A and 1B is, however, most marked. Form 
1B is consistently more difficult than Form 1A, 
and this difference in difficulty increases as we 
go up the scale. Beyond a raw score of 55, 
Form 1B appears to be more difficult than 
Form rA by an amount greater than the dif- 
ference in difficulty between Form 1A and 
Form 2A! This may well prove to be a bless- 
ing in disguise, since Form 1B will give a 
much higher ceiling than Form 1A and thus 
give the tester more flexibility. It does, how- 
ever, raise some doubts as to the efficiency of 
the equating programme. 

Content validity is assumed as a result of the 
method of item selection and analysis. Corre- 
lations with verbal, quantitative, and total 
scores on the Cooperative School and College 
Ability Test (SCAT) are given by grades and 
test forms, and are of the expected magnitude. 
They run from .77 to .87, with .51 for 
SCAT—V, .74 for SCAT—Q, and .71 to .85 
for SCAT—T. No factor analysis data or other 
evidence on construct validity are given. 

Reliability data are restricted to Form A 
(Why?) and to calculations based on Kuder- 
Richardson formula 20 (Why?). In addition 
(or subtraction) to this, in calculating K-R 20, 
smaller samples were used for Xpq than for 
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the test SD. After the care taken in selecting 
samples for tryout, equating, and norming, the 
lack of any attempt to estimate alternate forms 
reliability—and even more so, test-retest relia- 
bility—seems extraordinary. The coefficients 
reported, .91, .92, .9o, and .95 for Levels 1-4, 
respectively, seem low to British eyes for a test 
of 70 minutes. Here one is handicapped by lack 
of precise knowledge of the range of ability in 
grades as compared with age groups; but in 
view of the suggestion of lack of parallelism 
between the A and B forms, the omission of 
any reliability check on Form B seems inexcus- 
able. 3 

In summary, these reading tests seem to be 
useful and efficient, and no doubt will be found 
acceptable in schools. The scale and level of 
publication is impressive, and quite incommen- 
surable with the lack of data on reliability and 
validity. Whether it is worth correcting raw 
scores to scaled scores in order to arrive at per- 
centile levels seems to the reviewer highly de- 
batable: the time and energy devoted to this 
could have been better spent, perhaps, on fuller 
analysis of the finished product before present- 
ing the tests for publication. 


For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 
24. 

[654] 
*Silent Reading Test. Standards 1-3 (ages 7-10), 
4-8 (ages 10-15) ; 1947-54; 3 tests; manual [’54] ; no 
data on reliability ; specimen set not available; National 
Bureau of Educational and Social Research, * 
a) PARAGRAPHS. Standards 1-3, 4-8; 2 forms; 2 levels; 
20(30) minutes. 

1) [Elementary.] Standards 1-3; Forms A, B ['47]; 

135. 10d. per 100 tests, 

2) Junior. Standards 4-8; Forms A, B [’47]; 16s. 

10d., 18s. 5d. per 100 copies of Forms A, B. 

b) vocABULARY. Standards 1-3, 4-8; 3 forms; 2 levels; 
10(15) minutes. 

1) [Elementary.] Standards 1-3; Forms A, B, C 

b dir. S dards 4-8; Forms A, B,C 

2) Junior, Standards ; Forms A, B, C [47] ; 15s. 

1d., 175. 5d., 165. 10d. per 100 copies of eL A, Bc 
c) SPEED. Standards 1-3, 4-8; 2 forms; 2 levels; 4(7) 
minutes. 

1) Elementary.] Standards 1-3; 1047-54; Forms 

A 5 U47] ; 115. 4d., 135. 4d. per 100 copies of Forms 


2) [Junior.] Standards 4-8; 1947-54; Forms A,B 
[47] ; 16s. 10d. per 100 tests. 


: [655] 

The Standard Reading Tests. Reading ages up to 
9-0; 1058; individual; 1 form; 12 tests; manual (see 
I below) ; no data on reliability; s. 6d. per 50 record 
blanks (published by Philip & Tacey Ltd.) ; 21s. per 
manual; postage extra; administration time not re- 
ported for Tests 1-11 ; J. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack ; 
Chatto & Windus Ltd. * 


@) TEST I, THE STANDARD TEST OF READING SKILL. 
b) TEST 2, COPYING ABSTRACT FIGURES. 
€) TEST 3, COPYING A SENTENCE, No norms. 
d) TEST 4, VISUAL DISCRIMINATION AND ORIENTATION 
TEST. No norms. 
€) TEST 5, LETTER-RECOGNITION TEST. No norms. 
f) TEST Ó, AURAL DISCRIMINATION TEST. No norms. 
9) TEST 7, DIAGNOSTIC WORD-RECOGNITION TESTS. B 
tests; no norms. 
h) TEST B, ORAL WORD-RECOGNITION TEST. No norms. 
i) TEST 9, PICTURE WORD-RECOGNITION TEST. No norms. 
Í) TEST 10, SILENT PROSE-READING AND COMPREHENSION 
test. No norms, 
k) TEST 11, GRADED SPELLING TEST, 
1) TEST 12, GRADED TEST OF READING EXPERIENCE. (20) 
minutes, 

REFERENCE 


1. DANIELS, I; C., AND Diack, Huwren. The Standard Read- 
ing Tests, London: Chatto & Windus Ltd., 1958. Pp. 215. * 


[656] 

*Stanford Achievement Test: Reading. Grades 
3-4, 5-6, 7-9; 1922-55; subtest of Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test; 2 scores; paragraph meaning, word mean- 
ing; IBM; 2 editions; postage extra; 3sé per speci- 
men set of any one level of either edition, postpaid; 
Truman L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric F, Gardner, 
dn M. Terman, and Giles M. Ruch; World Book 
"0, * 
a) [MAND SCORING EDITION.] Grades 3-4, 5-6, 7-9; 3 
levels; $2.20 per 35 tests; directions for administering 
C53). 
1) Elementary Reading Test. Grades 3-4; Forms 

J C53), K (53), L (54): 33(45) minutes. 

2) Intermediate Reading Test. Grades 5-6; Forms J 

C53), K (53), L (54), M. (55) ; 37(45) minutes. 

3) Advanced Reading Test. Grades 7-9; Forms J 

C53), K (^53), L (54), M. (^55) ; 37(45) minutes. 
b) [MACHINE SCORING EpITION.] Grades 5-6, 7-9; 
IBM; Forms JM ('s3), KM ('53), LM (55); 2 
levels; $3.35 per 35 tests; $1.25 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets; 20€ per machine scoring stencil; 37(40) min- 
utes, ; 

1) Intermediate Reading Test. Grades 5-6. 

2) Advanced Reading Test. Grades 7-9. 


Heren M. RoniNsox, Associate Professor of 
Education, The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The reading tests are a portion of a larger 
battery of tests, but are printed separately. 
They are designed to measure two aspects of 
reading achievement: comprehension and word 
meaning. Thus, these tests may be described as 
survey tests in contrast to diagnostic tests, 
which offer several subtest scores. 

At each level the paragraph meaning section 
begins with simple sentences and progresses to 
longer and more difficult paragraphs. In each 
paragraph one to four words are omitted, and 
a blank with a number appears in place of the 
word. Following the paragraph each number is 
listed with four alternatives to replace it. There 
are 40 to 50 separate items. The vocabulary 
section uses sentence completion for 38 to 50 
words. The sentences may define the word or 
ask for a synonym. 
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The format of the tests is good and the type 
is clear. Directions for administering and scor- 
ing are unambiguous. The latest revision has 
eliminated the necessity for writing the an- 
swers; hence the score is not contaminated by 
handwriting and spelling. 

Norms are based on 350,000 pupils selected 
from “all areas of the country, all types of 
school systems, and all socioeconomic levels." 
Two types of norms are provided: first, modal- 
age grade norms, recommended for interpreta- 
tion of the scores of an individual; and second, 
total-group grade norms for interpretation of 
group averages. The modal-age norms are given 
in percentiles for the beginning, middle, and 
end of the year. The two sets of norms are 
especially useful to teachers because they per- 
mit comparison of a class with a national norms 
group and comparison of each pupil with others 
at his grade level. The manual reports that 
since the norms beyond grade 10.0 are extrapo- 
lated, grade scores are to be interpreted with 
caution. 

The claim for validity of the tests is based 
on the "content of the typical elementary school 
curriculum," in addition to extensive experi- 
mentation prior to publication. While it is 
always desirable to have a figure representing 
validity if some criterion is available, the re- 
viewer prefers that a test be based on the cur- 
riculum rather than correlated with teacher's 
marks or with an another reading test which 
may not be recent. Split-half reliabilities of the 
two parts for grades 3-9 range from .82 to 
.92, with half of them over .90. The reliability, 
therefore, is satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, the paragraph meaning sec- 
tion relies entirely on selecting words to fit the 
context. Hence, pupils who have had consider- 
able experience and instruction in using con- 
text clues are likely to earn higher scores, even 
though they can read less well than other pupils 
who have had no such instruction. Further- 
more, the technique of filling in blanks with 
words definitely limits the range of compre- 
hension abilities which can be measured. An 
examination of the skills required in this sec- 
tion reveals that in most cases filling in the 
blanks correctly depends on getting the facts 
or details and securing implied meanings. Not- 
ably lacking, especially at the upper levels, is 
the demand for getting main ideas, following 
directions, drawing conclusions, determining 
bias, and recognizing the feelings of those who 


are described. Surely most reading curricula 
state broader goals than merely reading for fact 
and inference. In general, the paragraphs ap- 
pear to cover content of interest to pupils of 
the age levels for which the tests are intended ; 
selections from such content areas as arith- 
metic, social studies, and science are included. 

The manual states that "these are not speed 
tests," but also that “under no conditions should 
the time limits be extended." Even though the 
time limit may be generous, speed becomes a 
factor in individual cases. A more accurate 
measure of comprehension is a power test such 
as the Gates reading survey tests in which no 
pupil is penalized by limited time, and in which 
speed of reading is measured by a separate test 
for that purpose. 

In spite of the limitations noted, these tests 
are undoubtedly among the best survey tests of 
reading achievement for the elementary grades. 
The format and content, the standardization 
and norms, the ease of administering and scor- 
ing—all contribute to the conclusion that this 
is a dependable gross measure of reading 
achievement. 


AGATHA TowNSEND, Associate Professor of 
Education, State Teachers College, Kutstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Long experience marks the Stanford read- 
ing test in many ways—experienced authorship, 
continuity in publication over a period of al- 
most 30 years, a backlog of statistical study 
probably unequalled by that for any other test, 
and (decidedly not the least important factor) 
a group of users fully familiar with the test 
and its predecessors. In at least one respect 
maturity has brought conservatism. The test 
maintains a limited pattern for reading testing 
—concentrating on word and paragraph mean- 
ing. While skillful item writing has inserted a 
great deal of reasoning into this rather simple 
situation, test users seeking a broader picture 
of reading in grades 5 and above may want to 
supplement the reading test with the study 
skills tests in the intermediate and advanced 
batteries or with other similar measures. 

In spite of limitations of test content, how- 
ever, the Stanford holds a position of impor- 
tance in the testing program which is very hard 
to duplicate. This position it holds primarily 
for these reasons: (a) It can be used either 
with or without the rest of the battery. (b) It 
exists in five comparable forms for each level. 
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(c) Its scoring system facilitates the compre- 
hensive longitudinal study of growth in read- 
ing skills over a wide grade range. (d) The 
results within these limits are unusually de- 
pendable.They probably justify fully the re- 
mark in the manual that "inability to measure 
all the outcomes of education should not deter 
one from measuring those functions for which 
there are suitable measures." 

The modal age norms in which the Stanford 
results are expressed have certain quite well 
defined characteristics. They are described in 
a number of published articles on the Stanford, 
but they are not described in the manuals as 
clearly and as consistently as they should be, 
Specifically, the most complete descriptions of 
the norms are in the manuals for the complete 
batteries. The manual for the elementary read- 
ing test, for instance, reprints the first part of 
the explanation given in the battery manual, 
but omits the rest. Moreover, one of the best 
statements on the norms is not contained in any 
of the manuals, but in a 4-page folder ad- 
dressed to school administrators and teachers. 
The fact that the publishers have recognized 
the need for the special brochure is perhaps the 
best indication that some reworking of the de- 
scriptions in the manuals is needed. 

The test manuals have other limitations. For 
example, they have omitted the discussion of 
what is in the reading parts, which is a section 
of the manual for the whole battery. They also 
omit much of the careful description of the 
construction and tryout of the items, the estab- 
lishment of reliability, the basis for selecting 
normative populations, and so on. In all these 
ways, the manuals do not permit the reading 
test to stand alone in quite the way it should. 

In sumimary, the Stanford reading test has 
a number of strong advantages. Schools which 
limit the testing of general achievement to al- 
ternate years should take advantage of the sep- 
arate printing of the reading test in the off- 
years, in order to provide greater continuity of 
the record reading progress through the grades. 
The testing of reading may well be extended 
beyond this program, of course; but the use of 
a consistent plan will permit comparison of 
reading achievement with progress in other 
fields, and also the measurement of reading 
growth through a single score system. 


For a review by James R. Hobson of the 
previous edition, see 4:555; for a review by 


Margaret G. McKim, see 3:503. For a review 
by N. L. Gage of the complete battery, sce 25; 
for reviews by Paul R. Hanna (with Claude 
E. Norcross) and Virgil E. Herrick of the pre- 
vious edition, see 4:25; for reviews by Walter 
W. Cook and Ralph C. Preston, see 3:18. 


[657] 

*Techniques in Reading Comprehension for Jun- 
ior-Senior High School: Every Pupil Test. Grades 
7-12; 1937-58; new form usually issued each Decem- 
ber and April; norms available following testing pro- 
gram; no data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scor- 
ing key; cash orders postpaid; 32(40) minutes; Ohio 
Scholarship Tests. * 


For reviews by Ivan A. Booker and James 
M. McCallister of earlier forms, see 3:505. 


[658] 

*Williams Primary Reading Test. Grades 1, 2-3; 
1926-55; Forms C, D ('s5) ; 2 levels; manual ('55) ; 
$2 per 25 tests; 304 per specimen set of either level; 
postpaid; (25-35) minutes; Allan J. Williams; Public 
School Publishing Co, * 

a) PRIMARY I, Grade I. 

b) primary rr. Grades 2-3. 


For a review by Alice N. Jameson of the 
original edition, see 3:508. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[659] 

*Doren Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Rec- 
ognition Skills. Grades 1-9; 1956; 12 scores: letter 
recognition, beginning sounds, whole word recognition, 
words within words, speech consonants, ending sounds, 
blending, rhyming, vowels, sight words, discriminate 

sing, total; 1 form; no norms for subtest scores; 
3.50 per 25 tests; $1.25 per manual; postage extra; 
$1.40 nen set, postpaid; (180) minutes in 3 
sessions; Margaret Doren; Educational Test. Bureau. * 


B. H. Van Roerxet, Associate Professor of 
Teacher Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

The most striking characteristic of this in- 
strument is its comprehensiveness and attention 
to detail. The content of the r1 subtests is based 
on an analysis of the word recognition skills 
presented in the first three books of five widely 
used basic reading series. Although commonly 
used textbooks are not necessarily the best cri- 
terion for the selection of test content, the fact 
that considerable care is exercised in the selec- 
tion of content for most basic reading series 
supports the contention that Doren’s procedure 
for determining test content has considerable 
merit. 

The skills which the test purports to measure 
include letter recognition, beginning sounds, 
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whole word recognition, words within words, 
speech consonants, ending sounds, blending, 
rhyming, vowels, sight words, and discriminate 
guessing. The subtest measuring each of these 
skills has two or more parts, which, combined, 
make a voluminous instrument that requires 
about 3 hours when administered in its entirety. 

The manual discusses a variety of topics, in- 
cluding the nature of diagnosis, the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the test, instructions 
for administering and scoring the test, techni- 
cal data concerning the test, and suggestions 
for remedial activities. The manual does not 
include directions for giving the test but states 
that “the examiner should read those printed 
on the test form and encourage the children to 
follow the words from their own papers." The 
examiner is not restricted to the printed direc- 
tions and is at liberty to amplify them. 

The manual confuses the issue of norms. 
Doren states: “In an achievement test, the 
number of correct responses is the measure of 
the degree of success. In a diagnostic test, it is 
the mistakes which an individual makes that 
will indicate his areas of need, and an exact 
identification of the types of errors will direct 
the examiner to specific remedial work.” The 
manual has a table of mean scores for each of 
grades 1-4, supposedly representing the nor- 
mal rate of growth in reading skills in the first 
four years. In essence, the mean scores for each 
grade level are not different from grade norms 
except that in this case the mean scores are 
expressed as raw scores rather than as grade 
norms, The raw score equivalents of grade 
norms on any achievement test are as much a 
measure of rate of growth as are the grade 
level mean scores on this test. 

An overall validity coefficient of .9o is re- 
ported for the test, with reading achievement 
scores of children in the first four grades on 
the Coordinated Scales of Attainment serving 
as a criterion. Validity coefficients are reported 
for each grade level as well. Reliability coeffi- 
cients for the various subtests range from .53 
to .88. No information is given concerning the 
normative group or the method of determining 
reliability. 

The design and quality of the test items 
themselves leave much to be desired. For ex- 
ample, Test B of Unit II, Beginning Sounds, 
consists of a series of sentences and specifies 
that pupils must encircle the one of three 
rhyming words which in each case best com- 


pletes the sentence. This is as much a matter 
of context and sight vocabulary as it is of ini- 
tial sounds. Unit X supposedly checks a child's 
ability to recognize sight words and his ability 
to sound out an unfamiliar word. Each item 
begins with a word of nonphonetic spelling fol- 
lowed by three words or nonsense syllables, 
one of which represents the phonetic spelling 
of the initial word. The'pupils are to encircle 
the phonetic spelling of the initial word. This 
is hardly a measure of a child's fund of sight 
words. The deficiencies among the items of 
some of the other units are equally serious. 

Many of the limitations of this test are in- 
herent in the fact that this is a group test. 
Many of the criticisms previously mentioned 
would not hold if it were an individual test. 
As a group instrument, it should be used with 
considerable discretion. 


Verna L. Vickery, Associate Professor of 
Education, Mississippi State University, Stark- 
ville, Mississippi. 

This test consists of 390 items divided 
among 11 units, each unit purporting to meas- 
ure a specific word recognition skill required 
for independent reading. The units are said by 
the author to be arranged in the order of the 
introduction of word recognition skills into the 
reading program "insofar as such introduction 
of skills has a time placement in the teaching of 
reading." Since the skills tested and the order 
of their presentation are based on an analysis 
of the skills taught in five widely used and 
highly respected series of primary readers, the 
claim to overall content validity is probably 
justified. 

Norms as generally presented with achieve- 
ment tests are not available. The author states 
that since this test is designed to measure de- 
ficiencies in specific areas of word recognition, 
an indication by norms of level of attainment is 
neither necessary nor desirable. With this point 
of view the reviewer would disagree, being of 
the opinion that the availability of more ex- 
tensive interpretative data would do much 
to increase the usefulness of the test. 

The test booklet is attractive in format. The 
manual is clearly and simply written and con- 
tains a section on remedial techniques for use 
in correcting the various deficiencies that may 
be revealed. Administration and scoring of the 
test and interpretation of the test results re- 
quire a considerable amount of time ; however, 
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since the test is designed to be diagnostic, it 
would necessarily be longer and more time- 
consuming than tests of the survey type. 

In spite of the deficiencies noted, the test 
should be of value to primary teachers, and to 
teachers of children in need of remedial help 
in the middle grades as well. The test will pro- 
vide information concerning a child's word rec- 
ognition problems and suggestions for remedia- 
tion which the teacher, especially the skillful 
one, should be able to put to good use. 


[660] 


*Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, New 
Edition. Grades 1-6; 1937-55, c1033-55; individual ; 
1 form ('55); no data on reliability; reading para- 
graphs (3); tachistoscope and cards ('55) ; manual 
(55); $3.70 per examiner's kit including 5 record 
booklets ('55), postpaid ; $3.75 per 35 record booklets, 
postage extra; (30-90) minutes; Donald D. Durrell; 
World Book Co. * 


REFERENCES 

1-2, See 4:561. 

James Maxwett, Visiting Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia U: niversity, 
New York, New York. 

The requirements of diagnostic tests of read- 
ing are very largely determined by the nature 
of the reading. task itself, so that all such tests 
follow much the same pattern. This test does 
not diverge radically from the established pat- 
tern. The core of the test is two sets of para- 
graphs, one set for oral and the other for silent 
reading, accompanied by tables of norms and 
checklists for recording observations of read- 
ing difficulties. Norms are expressed for each 
of grades 1—6 on three levels (low, medium and 
high), these being sufficiently precise for the 
purpose of the test. Unfortunately, however, 
the norms are based upon speed of reading 
alone; there are no norms for level of compre- 
hension, which is, nevertheless, tested, and the 
diagnosis of this aspect of reading comes to 
depend almost entirely on the checklists of dif- 
ficulties, 

A praiseworthy feature is the inclusion of a 
set of graded paragraphs for listening compre- 
hension, this giving useful information not 
always included in diagnostic reading tests. 

Other major subtests are word and letter 
recognition exercises, the presentation being 
mainly by means of a simple tachistoscope in- 
cluded in the test kit. The child’s visual recog- 
nition of words is adequately tested, as is his 
auditory recognition of letters, but there are no 
tests of the child's methods of word attack, 
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e.g., syllabication or phonic analysis of the com- 
plete word. There are also checklists for the 
pupil's medical, psychological, and educational 
records. 

The test material is thoroughly prepared and 
well arranged, and the instructions clear. The 
checklists of difficulties are perhaps rather too 
extensive for easy recording while the test is 
being administered, but they are comprehen- 
sive and become quite manageable with prac- 
tice. The reading paragraphs are well chosen 
and graded, and the word lists are adequately 
comprehensive. The weakness of the test lies in 
the unsatisfactory norms for paragraph read- 
ing and the inadequacy of standardized tests 
of word attack. 


Georce D. Spacue, Professor of Education, 
and Head, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

This is a battery of tests designed for the 
observation of the reading performances of in- 
dividuals varying írom nonreading to sixth 
grade levels. The tests are intended for the 
use of experienced teachers or those specifically 
trained in their administration and interpreta- 
tion. 

The battery opens with an oral reading test 
that permits observation of reading errors and 
reading speed. Comprehension is measured by 
questions involving merely recall of the de- 
tails. The author suggests that testing begin at 
the child's actual reading level and that at least 
three paragraphs should be used. Since there 
is only a single paragraph at each reading level, 
it is impossible to follow these directions and 
secure an adequate sample with individuals 
reading below the third grade level. Thus, if 
we assume that the reading selections repre- 
sent specific grade levels, which is doubtful, 
the test will function adequately only as a 
measure of the simplest type of oral reading 
above primary levels. 

The second subtest, a silent reading test, 
offers norms for speed and parrot-like recall. 
No questions involving any type of compre- 
hension are offered. The purpose is to permit 
direct comparison of oral and silent reading 
abilities since the child reads selections and 
answers questions which are presumably com- 
parable to those in the preceding test. As in 
the oral reading test, the examiner cannot se- 
cure an adequate sample for individuals read- 
ing below the third grade level. Since many 
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pupils could recall the details of these selec- 
tions without actual comprehension, the test’s 
adequacy as a measure of silent reading is 
doubtful, as is its comparability with the oral 
reading test. Apparently, the author assumes 
that any type of recall or interpretation is a 
thorough measure of comprehension and is 
equivalent to any other type. For some reason, 
several questions on imagery are offered for 
two of the eight reading selections. Similar 
questions are to be phrased by the teacher for 
the other selections. The purpose of these ques- 
tions and their significance in cases of reading 
difficulty is not clear. 

The third subtest, a listening test, is really an 
adaptation of an oral reading test offered in the 
earlier edition of the battery. In revising the 
test, the author has merely downgraded each 
oral reading selection by one grade and devised 
a group of recall questions. Just how this revi- 
sion was justified or just what is measured by 
this test in its present form is not clarified by 
the author. The directions indicate that if the 
child can answer all the questions on the single 
paragraph for his grade level ( ?), his reading 
difficulty is not due to lack of comprehension. 
Apparently this arbitrarily scaled test is in- 
tended to function as a measure of potential for 
reading comprehension. 

The next subtest measures quick word rec- 
ognition and delayed word analysis techniques 
with the use of a hand tachistoscope. This is 
probably the most original and functional test 
in the entire battery, provided the examiner 
can manipulate it properly. 

New tests added to the current edition in- 
clude six measures of the visual and auditory 
characteristics of letters and words. These 
should be useful measures of phonic skills even 
among individuals of higher reading levels than 
the primary level for which they are recom- 
mended. A new learning rate test is also in- 
cluded, in which the child’s ability to learn 
isolated words by an abbreviated visual method 
is presumably evaluated. The lack of norms, 
the ignoring of the influence of the child’s in- 
tellectual level, and the use of an inadequate 
number of words to challenge children of 
higher capacities, all tend to make this test of 
little practical value in its present form. 

Supplementary tests of written spelling and 
speed of handwriting are offered. Spelling er- 
rors are to be noted and combined with those 
from oral reading, but these errors are not 


carefully defined or described, nor are all sig- 
nificant types noted. 

The nature or size of the population on 
which these tests were standardized is not re- 
vealed, nor are there any data on the reliability 
or validity of any of the tests. Apparently the 
user is to assume that all of the tests are highly 
valid, dependable and consistent, despite the 
serious limitations we have noted above. As the 
author suggests, probably the outstanding con- 
tributions of this battery are the checklists for 
guiding the observation of various reading 
performances. For the most part, these check- 
lists are detailed and fairly complete. They 
should be particularly useful for relatively in- 
experienced reading teachers and clinicians. It 
is régrettable that the accompanying tests with 
which the checklists are to be used do not offer 
a more adequate foundation. 


For a review by Helen M. Robinson of the 
original edition, see 4:561; for reviews by Guy 
L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker, see 40:1533; for 
a review by Marion Monroe, see 38:1098. 


[661] 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achieve- 
ment Tests. Grades 2.5-4.5, 3-6; 1937-45; 5 scores: 
word meaning, paragraph meaning, total, spelling (op- 
tional), written recall (optional); 2 levels; 2 tests; 
256 per battery manual ('45); postage extra; 50¢ per 
specimen set of either level, postpaid; Donald D. Dur- 
rell and Helen Blair Sullivan; World Book Co. * 
a) PRIMARY TEST. Grades 2.5-4.5; Form A (32); 2 
tests’ published in 1 booklet; directions for administer- 
ing ('39) ; $4.60 per 35 tests. 

1) Reading Capacity Test. (30-50) minutes. 

2) Reading Achievement Test, 30(40) minutes; op- 

tional tests, (15-20) minutes. 
b) INTERMEDIATE TEST. Grades 3-6. 

1) Reading Capacity Test. Form A (37); direc- 

tions for administering ('37) ; $3 per 35 tests; 35(50) 

minutes. 

2) Reading Achievement Test. Forms A (37), B 

(44) ; directions for administering (45) ; $3.50 per 

35 tests; 30(40) minutes; optional tests, (15) min- 

utes. 

REFERENCES 

—4. See 41562. 

$. "Mixes, SELMA J. A Critical. Analysis of Standardized 
Vocabulary Tests to Determine Those Most Valid for Use With 
the Macmillan Readers, Master's thesis, Bowling Green State 
University (Bowling Green, Ohio), 1954. ý 

6. Brizswxx, Emery P. “A Comparison of Results Obtained 
With Various Types of Capacity Tests Used With Retarded 
Readers." Yearb Nat Council Meas Used Ed 12(pt 1):60-2 
e Box», Guy L., anD CLYMER, THEODORE W. “Interrelation- 
ship of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities, Other Mental Char. 
acteristics, and Reading Ability." J Ed Res 49:131-6 O 'ss. * 
(PA 30:7752) Eur P. “A Comparison of Results of Vari- 
ous Capacity Tests. gn With dioses Readers." El Sch J 

:400-2 My 's6. 115140 
56:40 ex. Jason C. Á Study of the Prognostic Value of Cer. 
tain Measures of Intelligence and Listening Comprehension With 
a Selected Group of Elementary Pupils. Doctor’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri (Columbia, Mo.), 1957. (DA 19:484) 
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James Maxwett, Visiting Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

These tests are constructed on the proposi- 
tion that reading disability can be detected by 
differences between scores on a test of reading 
achievement and a parallel test of equivalent 
difficulty and of similar content that requires 
no reading. Each test contains a subtest on word 
meaning and one on paragraph meaning. In 
the nonverbal, or reading capacity, test, the 
questions are answered by the selection of the 
appropriate picture, 

The selection of the material, words and 
paragraphs, seems to be adequate for the pur- 
pose and suited to the abilities of the children 
for whom the tests are intended. Credit must 
be given for the avoidance of excessive use of 
nouns in the word list, and for the close cor- 
respondence between the verbal and nonverbal 
material ; though the pictures seem rather small 
(1 inch square), the authors state this gives no 
difficulty. The test envelopes contain adequate 
apparatus for administration and the instruc- 
tions for administering and scoring are de- 
tailed and clear. 

The least satisfactory feature of the tests is 
the manual. Objective data and selling points 
tend to be confused. Reliability coefficients 
corrected for attenuation (Is this justified ?) 
are given "for a representative sampling of 
cases.” These are of the order of .85 and 
"should inspire confidence in the use of these 
tests." The reviewer feels .95 is more inspiring. 
The vital score is the difference between the 
two sets of tests, as it is on this that the validity 
hinges. The data given are rather vague. A cor- 
relation of .85 is given for “a population from 
which all children over age for their grade 
have been eliminated." This also “inspires con- 
fidence...” The lower part of the distribution 
of differences is given; but the nature of the 
total distribution of differences and the inter- 
pretation of cases whose achievement is higher 
than their capacity are sidestepped. The au- 
thors state that the “true” correlation is still 
a matter for further research. More extensive 
and precise data would more effectively in- 
spire confidence in the tests than do the authors’ 
beliefs. 

The underlying concept of this test is an in- 
teresting one. The exact paralleling of the con- 
tent and structure of the two tests, one verbal 
and the other nonverbal, is ingenious and logi- 
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cal, but not necessarily psychologically valid. 
It is not clearly established that the abilities 
required to accomplish successfully the non- 
verbal test are those underlying reading achieve- 
ment. And is this particular nonverbal test the 
most valid predictor available? The two com- 
ponent tests are themselves sufficiently well 
constructed to provide the basis for fuller in- 
vestigation of the underlying thesis. Perhaps 
final judgment should be suspended till this 
thesis is more fully corroborated. 


For a review by Helen M. Robinson, see 
4:562; for reviews by William S. Gray and 
Marion Monroe of the original edition, see 
38:1009 (1 excerpt). 

[662] 
*Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests. Grades 1-8; 
1926-53; individual; Forms 1, 2 ('42) ; revised manual 
C53); the author's The Improvement of Reading, 
Third Edition (see 3 below) is necessary for adminis- 
tration; no data on reliability and validity ; Ssé per 
test ; 20€ per record blank (45; 10¢ per set of tachisto- 
scopic cards; 45¢ per manual; $1.50 per complete speci- 
men set; cash orders postpaid; [60-90] minutes; 
Arthur T. Gates ; Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. * 
REFERENCES 

1-3. See 3:510. 

475. See 4:563. 

Grorce D. Spacue, Professor of Education, 
and Head, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

This battery of tests is intended for individ- 
ual diagnosis of reading difficulties. ‘The tests 
themselves are of 1942 vintage. The manual 
bears a 1953 copyright date, but differs in no 
essential detail from earlier editions. 

In general, the tests are simple enough for 
classroom teachers or inexperienced clinicians 
to give. Their interpretation is likewise simple 
and apparently obvious. Thus, ease of admin- 
istration and interpretation contribute to the 
face validity of the battery. However, a num- 
ber of the separate tests are of questionable 
validity. Moreover, the interpretations sug- 
gested by the author are misleading or even 
erroneous. 

The tendency to a superficial interpretation 
of the child's performance is first found in the 
opening instructions in the manual. Here the 
author suggests that the grade score derived 
from each test may be rated “low” or “very 
low" when compared to some such criterion as 
actual grade placement, mental grade level, or 
average score on a group of the other tests. On 
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page 29 of the manual, the author offers a table 
to facilitate this rating of test performance. 

This tendency to ignore the actual reliability 
of the tests in the battery is present in the man- 
ual in two other instances. Despite published 
and unpublished data on the various tests, no 
reliability coefficients are offered. In addition, 
highly detailed tables of norms are offered for 
every test, giving the implication that each and 
every score is highly accurate, dependable, and 
discriminative. This attitude is in sharp con- 
trast to current test construction practices of 
interpreting the significance of a difference be- 
tween two scores only in terms of the accuracy 
of both scores and the degree of error of esti- 
mate present in both measures. 

The first section of the battery is an oral 
reading test of seven paragraphs, the last three 
of which are highly artificial and stilted. They 
do not resemble any reading materials this re- 


viewer has ever seen that are commonly used ` 


with children. Furthermore, this test is ad- 
ministered without any estimate of comprehen- 
sion, thus rewarding the child who is skillful 
in word calling with an excessively high esti- 
mate of functional oral reading level. As a re- 
sult of these limitations, it is probable that the 
oral reading test functions as a measure of abil- 
ity to read (?) this esoteric material rather 
than as a test of general oral reading ability. 
It is also doubtful that the intensive analysis of 
reading errors on this test suggested by the 
author is realistically related to the child's true 
reading performance with ordinary materials. 

The second test offered is called Oral Vocab- 
ulary. This is mislabeled since it measures audi- 
tory vocabulary, not the usable speaking vocab- 
ulary of the child. These vocabularies are not 
identical in breadth, depth, or fluency. There- 
fore, the test does not function as a general 
measure of the child's vocabulary but as an in- 
dication of his level of auditory comprehension 
of word meanings. It would be correctly in- 
terpreted as a measure of potential for develop- 
ment of the child's speaking vocabulary rather 
than as an actual test of this latter ability. 

A third test measures the pupil's tendency 
to make reversals in a series of readily reversi- 
ble words. It is based on the questionable as- 
sumption that this artificial situation is repre- 
sentative of or related to the child's usual read- 
ing error tendencies. Current theories of the 
etiology of réading disability decry the tendency 
to overémphasize the importance of any one 


type of reading error. Contrary to the author's 
suggestions, reversals have not been found to 
bear any consistent relationship to eye, hand, 
or cerebral dominance. They are most properly 
interpreted as an immaturity of the left-to- 
right orientation in reading found in severely 
retarded readers functioning on primary levels, 
regardless of age or neurological conditions, 

Another. section offers tests of phrase and 
word perception.and word analysis. These may. 
well function, as they are intended to, as meas- 
ures of phrase reading, sight word vocabulary, 
and methods of word attack. An oral spelling 
test is also included, In the reviewer's opinion, 
a written spelling test would be more valuable 
in revealing word analysis patterns, knowledge 
of word structure, and the like, particularly if 
a careful analysis of written spelling errors 
were made. 

The battery ends with a group of subtests 
measuring visual and auditory perception tech- 
niques. These tests will aid in the analysis of 
the primary child’s phonic skills and knowledge 
—his ability to recognize, to hear, and to use 
the sound qualities of words, letters, and letter 
combinations. 

In addition to the specific limitations noted 
above, there are other serious omissions in this 
battery of diagnostic reading tests. No attempt 
is made to measure reading comprehension, to 
contrast oral and silent reading skills, or to 
compare oral and silent reading ability with 
auditory comprehension. No effort is made to 
evaluate potential for reading growth by meas- 
uring comprehension of spoken language. The 
only suggestion in this connection is a refer- 
ence to the Stanford-Binet intelligence test, 
which is of questionable value in reading re- 
tardation cases. Finally, the majority of the 
subtests are useful only with individuals. read- 
ing at primary levels. In general, the battery is 
serviceable to those classroom teachers and 
clinicians who, in working with individuals 
reading on primary levels, are concerned only 
with the word calling, word recognition, and 
phonic skills of their pupils. 


For a review by Worth J. Osburn, see 4:563; 
for related reviews, see 4:564; for a review by 
T. L. Torgerson, see 3:510. 


[663] 
Individual Reading Test. Ages 5.6-8.6; 1935-36; 
individual; 1 form [35]; 3 tests: oral word reading, 
comprehension, speed ; no data on reliability; 75. 6d. per 
set of cards; 25. 6d. per manual ['36] ; postpaid within 
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Australia; administration time not reported; L. W. 
Allen; Australian Council for Educational Research. * 


R. W. McCurrocn, Chief Psychologist and 
Superintendent of Special Schools, Tasmànian 
Education Department, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Australia. 

The 12-page manual includes description, 
directions, and norms. It is accompanied by a 
set of cards which comprise all the printed 
material required for using the test. The pur- 
chaser, however, must provide 10 common 
articles, ranging from a piece of rag to a card- 
board box, for use with the printed material. 

The norms were derived during 1935 from 
the performance of 1,000 South Australian 
children aged 5-6 to 9-11 who had been taught 
reading according to the curriculum then fol- 
lowed in South Australia. The handbook re- 
produces that curriculum ; it differs only slightly 
from present-day reading curricula of the vari- 
ous education departments of Australia and 
New Zealand, though a review of the present- 
day validity would be timely. 

The test has three sections: word reading, 
reading comprehension, and speed of reading. 
All sections are administered individually and 
the speed of reading test has a time limit of 
one minute. The word reading section is com- 
posed of 100 graded words (from “can” to 
“valetudinarian”) arranged in five sizes of 
print. The reading comprehension section re- 
quires the child to carry out the instrüctions 
printed on 30 cards, most of which refer to the 
materials provided by the tester. The speed of 
reading section is based on a 500-word story 
entitled “Tom and His Dog.” 

The norms are given for chronological age 
and for period of school attendance. For. edu- 
cation systems other than those in South Aus- 
tralia the latter is the set of most value. 

Because of its brevity, ease of administra- 
tion, and close relationship to school curricula, 
the test is the most useful of those available in 
Australia for those who wish to test only in the 
first three grades of the elementary séhool. 
However, for those whose testing extends over 
the whole of the elementary school, a test which 
covers all grade levels is more convenient. The 
Schonell Reading Tests and Gates Reading 
Diagnostic Tests are, therefore, to be preferred 
by them, 


[664] 
*McGuffey Diagnostic Reading Test. Grades 4-6; 
1955; 5 scores: syllables, sound value recognition, vo- 


cabulary, appreciation, understanding; Form A; no 
data on reliability; $2.50 per 25 tests, postage extra; 
$1 per specimen set, postpaid; 81(110) minutes in 2 
sessions; Ullin W. Leavell; Educational Test Bur- 
eau. * 
[665] 

*Primary Reading Profiles, [Revised Edition]. 
Grades 1, 2; 1953-57 ; 6 scores: reading aptitude, audi- 
tory association, word recognition, word attack, read- 
ing comprehension, total; 1 form ('57) ; 2 levels; man- 
ual (757) for each level; $3.60 per 35 tests, postage 
extra; 40¢ per specimen set, postpaid; (95-100) min- 
utes in 3 sessions; James B. Stroud and Albert N. 
Hieronymus; Houghton Mifflin Co, * 


James R. Honsow, Director of Child Place- 
ment, Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

A rather unique feature of these tests is the 
built-in readiness or aptitude test which is Test 
1 at each level. It is assumed that this test is a 
measure of readiness for the following year's 
work in reading; otherwise, it would seem 
somewhat futile to measure aptitude for read- 
ing at the close, rather than at the beginning— 
particularly in first grade. 

On the front cover of each test booklet is an 
individual profile chart on which the pupil's 
Score on each of the five tests and the com- 
posite score for Tests 3, 4, and s are to be 
plotted. Each of the levels was standardized on 
a widely scattered school population of over a 
thousand pupils, described by the authors as 
"nationwide." 

Previous to the 1956 standardization, tryout 
administrations for item analysis purposes were 
given. In each case almost exactly one third of 
the original test items were discarded as being 
unsuitable. The items retained were answered 
correctly by from 25 per cent to 94 per cent 
of the tryout sample for Level One and by 20 
per cent to 89 per cent for Level Two. Relia- 
bility coefficients calculated by both the Spear- 
man-Brown and Kuder-Richardson formulas 
ranged from .86 to .98 for the composite score 
and for all subtests, with the exception of Test 
1 at each level. These are .77 for Level One 
and .69 for Level Two. 

Although about two and one half pages in 
the manual for each level are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of various aspects of validity (content, 
construct, congruent, concurrent), the only 
actual evidences of validity produced are: (a) 
Fairly complete data on the level of difficulty 
and commonality of use of the words in the 
various subtests, according to such recognized 
criteria as the Gates, Krantz, Stone, and Thorn- 
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dike-Lorge word lists; (b) Correlation coeffi- 
cients between raw scores and both IQ and 
MA, as determined by administration of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (form not speci- 
fied). These correlations, based on 130 first 
grade and 85 second grade pupils, are fairly 
normal for the first grade, reaching .53 for 
Test I raw score and MA, and .60 for com- 
posite raw score (Tests 3, 4, and 5) and MA. 
For the second grade the coefficients between 
the same variables were .49 and .48, respec- 
tively. 

This reviewer does not see the utility of Test 
1 as a sort of a built-in aptitude test. It is not 
stated that it indicates aptitude for reading the 
following year, which would seem to be its chief 
claim to usefulness. It lacks both the validity 
and the reliability to perform the function of 
picking out potential or actual cases of reading 
difficulty through the size of the discrepancy 
between aptitude and achievement scores. This, 
in the reviewer's opinion, can be done much 
better by taking stock of the discrepancy be- 
tween reading achievement and mental age on 
a good individual intelligence test, together 
with observation of sensory abilities and devel- 
opment of other skills and concepts—numbers, 
for example. A separate aptitude or readiness 
test long enough to have greater reliability and 
to include other aspects of reading aptitude 
would serve a more useful purpose. Test 1 
correlations with the Gates Reading Readiness 
Tests (.23 for Level One) and with the com- 
posite of Tests 3, 4, and 5 of its own battery 
(.40 and .43 for Levels One and Two, respec- 
tively) cast considerable doubt on its essential 
validity. It would certainly have very little value 
as a predictor of subsequent reading achieve- 
ment. 

The auditory association test at each level is 
cleverly designed and measures a most impor- 
tant primary reading skill too often neglected 
in standardized tests at these levels. Consider- 
able ingenuity is also displayed in devising word 
attack tests, each item of which requires the 
child to complete the meaning of a short para- 
graph by choosing from pictorial or contextual 
clues a word which is within his oral and mean- 
ing vocabulary but which very probably is not 
yet within his sight recognition vocabulary. 

The reliability data have little value. In the 
case of each level they are based upon a “repre- 
sentative sample" consisting of about a third 
of the cases in the tryout sample several years 


ago. The statement is made that "because only 
the best of the tryout items were selected for 
the final test, these coefficients are probably 
lower than they would have been had they been 
computed on the basis of an odd-even scoring 
of items on the tests taken by the standardiza- 
tion sample." This is a gratuitous assumption 
which is not necessarily so. Shortening the test 
by discarding about one third of the items 
would tend to reduce the size of the coefficients, 
other things being equal. On the other hand, if 
the items were arranged without reference to 
order of difficulty in the tryout sample and 
then were arranged in order of difficulty in the 
final test; such arrangement would tend to raise 
the coefficients as calculated by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Tests 2, 3, 
4, and 5 of each level are good solid tests with 
essential content validity for the tasks they at- 
tempt to perform, as might be expected from 
such competent authors. The inclusion in each 
battery of a brief aptitude test of questionable 
validity, low reliability, and unclear purpose 
detracts from its essential value. With the ex- 
ception of the standardization data, which are 
somewhat on the scanty side, the other techni- 
cal data do not appear to have been derived in 
any planned, consistent manner but seem to 
have been somewhat improvised from data 
which were already available. The answer to 
the criticism of the standardization data would, 
of course, be to standardize on one's own school 
population. 


Verna L. Vickery, Associate Professor of 
Education, Mississippi State University, Stark- 
ville, Mississippi. 

This is a battery of five tests designed to 
measure a pupil's aptitude for reading and his 
reading progress. The authors suggest that the 
battery may be given whenever pupils have 
completed the appropriate readers described as 
being in the basal series; the percentile norms, 
however, are described as being based on the 
results of children completing the first and sec- 
ond grades, with no reference to the portion 
of the basal series completed or supplementary 
reading accomplished. 

A distinctive feature of the battery is a lis- 
tening comprehension test which purports to 
measure aptitude for reading. This subtest pro- 
vides a carefully devised set of 32 items meas- 
uring the pupil’s general information, reason- 
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ing ability, memory span, ability to draw con- 
clusions, and ability to arrange events in cor- 
rect sequence. An examination of the content 
of this subtest reveals that the authors are 
tapping an extremely difficult but very signifi- 
cant area for measurement in primary reading. 

The chief value of this battery as compared 
with other reading tests is that reading aptitude 
and reading achievement are measured within 
the same test. In addition to the obvious ad- 
ministrative value of this technique, both the 
aptitude and achievement scores have been 
Standardized on the same population, making 
for greater comparability of norms. 

The technical information in the manual is 
presented with such clarity as to increase the 
classroom teacher's understanding and inter- 
pretation of test results, The item analysis data 
indicate that the items selected met the estab- 
lished ‘criteria in regard to content, range of 
difficulty, and discriminative value, Reason- 
ably adequate reliability and validation data are 
presented, except that no data are presented 
to show the relationships between achieve- 
ment on these tests and on other reading tests. 

"The Primary Reading Profiles constitute a 
worthwhile contribution to the field of reading 
aptitude and achievement at the early primary 
levels, The format of the battery is quite good, 
and the material used and techniques recom- 
mended combine to provide tests which are at 
once interesting to children and useful to teach- 
ers. The provision of the profile makes for 
ease of interpretation. It should go without 
saying, of course, that the teacher who con- 
siders this battery for use in her own classroom 
should make a careful study of the content of 
each subtest to note its validity for her particu- 
lar program of study. 


[ 666 ] 


pa pie, Diagnosi Record for High School and 
College Students. High school and college; 1938-52; 
I form (’52) ; directions ‘sheet (’52);. 10 or more 
copies, 30¢ each; 35¢ pe single cops cash orders post- 
paid; Ruth Strang, Margaret M. Conant, Margaret 
G. McKim, and Mary Alice Mitchell; Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. * 


Marvin D. Grock, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

This is an individual diagnostic record folder 
designed for the recording of the various in- 
terests, attitudes, and experiences of a student 
which are related to his reading performance. 
The booklet- is divided into 12 sections and 


forms are provided for listing different kinds 
of data. Typical of these are provisions for 
biographical history, results of standardized 
tests, a summary of scholastic achievement, 
reading interests and attitudes, and informa- 
tion about work-study skills. One section is de- 
voted to oral reading paragraphs for diagnos- 
ing specific reading difficulties. There is also 
space for summarizing data, stating, recom- 
mendations, indicating procedures. used, and 
suggesting a follow-up program. 

The folder provides a vehicle for the sys- 
tematic gathering of pertinent information, 
Sufficient data are mandatory for diagnosis and 
remediation and the booklet becomes a con- 
tinuous and convenient permanent record of 
important information. This information be- 
comes more useful if the clinician uses the sheet 
of directions. The author presents helpful sug- 
gestions for diagnosis. 

The inclusion of oral reading paragraphs in 
the booklet may be questioned, especially since 
standardized oral reading tests are available. 
However, their presence makes the results 
available as a part of the permanent record. 
Although no norms are given, this is really un- 
important in terms of the use to which the 
paragraphs are put; Oral reading is helpful to 
determine the reader’s deficiencies in such 
areas as word attack skills, phrasing, and ex- 
pression. A good reader should make few if 
any errors. 

The record is too lengthy for general use in 
high school and college. Work involved in re- 
cording so much information will probably 
preclude the busy teacher from using it with 
groups of students. This is not to say that any 
part of the record is unnecessary. If there is 
time for attention to individual students, the 
record should prove to be an invaluable aid. 


Donar E. P. Surrü, Chief, Division of Read- 
ing Improvement Services, and’ Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

This is a 21-page interview guide, the im- 
plied purpose of which is to facilitate the gath- 
ering of information relative to the reading 
problem of high school and college students. 
Spaces are provided for identification and fam- 
ily data, a summary of intelligence and school 
achievement test results (to be gathered, pre- 
sumably, from. school records), medical re- 
ports (four of the five headings concern vi- 
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sion), reading background and interests, and 
present reading status. The latter includes an 
oral reading test designed to reflect the kinds 
of errors the subject makes. No scoring key or 
norms are provided. Next a series of questions 
are asked to test comprehension of the passages 
read orally. Finally, space is provided for writ- 
ing in recommendations, procedures used, and 
follow-up. 

The booklet may be useful for training teach- 
ers to look for information on correlates of 
reading difficulty. The authors state that their 
method for data gathering is “clinical.” The 
term “clinical,” as used here, seems to mean 
an indirect approach to finding answers. For 
example, take this statement: “In various ways 
during the interview the counselor will indi- 
rectly learn the student's attitude toward read- 
ing. It cannot be obtained by asking, ‘What is 
your attitude toward reading?” 

While this reviewer would agree that much 
of the information to be gathered is interest- 
ing, it seems to be largely irrelevant to the 
reading problem. Tf one knows that a boy's 
father is a laborer, that there are no books in 
his home, that his IQ score is 9o, that he doesn't 
like reading (most poor readers don't and 
they'll tell you so when you ask them if they 
think it won't hurt your feelings), and that he 
has failed English and social studies over the 
past several years, what, then, does one know 
about the cause of his reading problems? 

When thís form was first published in 1938, 
it probably reflected diagnostic procedures of 
that day, at least procedures of a “clinically” 
oriented shop. Today, with the advent of 
knowledge about the role of cognition in read- 
ing, the importance of physical development, 
the variety of perceptual skills involved, and 
the interaction between personality structure 
and reading styles, the present form appears to 
be dated despite its révision in 1952. 


For reviews by Robert Murray Bear and 
Carolyn M. Welch of the original edition, see 
3:509; for a review by Henry D. Rinsland, see 


40:1535 (3 excerpts). 


[ 667] 
XRoswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test of 
Word Analysis Skills. Grades 2-6; 1956-58; individ- 
ual; Forms 1, 2 (756); manual (’56); supplement 
(^58, reprint of r below) ; $2.58 per 35 tests; 50€ per 
specimen set; postpaid; [5-10] minutes; Florence x 
Roswell and Jeanne S. Chall; Essay Press. 


REFERENCE 
1, CHALL, Jeanne S. “The Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading 


Tk st Word Analysis Skills.” Reading Teacher 11:179-83 
Byron H. Van ROEKEL, Associate Professor 
of Teacher Education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. ; 

This test was developed to help teachers 
identify specific weaknesses of pupils having 
difficulty with word recognition. It is intended 
to supplement standardized silent and oral read- 
ing tests. 

It was the intent of the authors to provide a 
simple, practical instrument for the classroom 
teacher and this they have done. The test is 
administered individually and requires about 
five minutes per pupil. It is designed primarily 
for children who are reading at approximately 
the secorid to sixth grade level ; it is functional 
for children of any age or grade who have 
difficulty with word recognition. It is easy to 
administer and anyone qualified to teach read- 
ing in the elementary school should have no 
difficulty using this instrument. 

The scope and content of the five subtests is 
open to question. The test purports to measure 
“basic skills” which “provide the teacher with 
an estimate of the pupil’s strengths and weak- 
nesses in word recognition.” Herein lies the 
major weakness of this instrument. It measures 
knowledge of certain elements which are es- 
sential to word attack but it does not measure 
the ability to apply this knowledge. 

Subtest 1 includes all of the consonants, ex- 
cept q and x, and ro of the consonant blends. 
The pupil is asked to give the sound of each of 
the elements in this section. No rationale’ or 
evidence is cited to support the inclusion of 
certain blends in contrast to others which might 
have been included. It is unfortunate that some 
common blends such as br, bl, cl, fr, gr, and gl 
liave been excluded. More adequate coverage 
of the blends could have been effected without 
materially influencing the time or complexity 
of administration. 

Subtest 2 consists of three parts: (a) ten 
monosyllabic words with short vowel sounds, 
(b) two sentences composed of monosyllabic 
words, a majority of which contain the short 
vowel sound, and (c) the five vowels in isola- 
tion. The pupil is to read the words and sen- 
tences and say the long and short sounds of the 
vowels. It is highly conceivable that the words 
in the first two parts of this subtest would be 
in the sight vocabulary of pupils reading at low 
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third grade level. Experience tells us that it is 
not unusual for poor readers to glibly give the 
long and short vowel sounds. Hence, this test 
is of little value in determining the ability to 
apply knowledge of vowel sounds in word at- 
tack. 

The third subtest consists of five pairs of 
words such as pin and pine, cut and cute, and 
supposedly measures the ability to apply the 
rule of silent e. This appears to be as much a 
measure of sight vocabulary as it is a measure 
of the ability to apply the rule. 

Subtest 4 deals with vowel combinations in- 
cluding both digraphs and diphthongs. Two of 
the words (harm and cart in Form 1 and part 
and hard in Form 2) represent the influence of 
the letter r on vowel sounds rather than vowel 
combinations. This section is subject to the 
same criticism as the third, 

The fifth subtest, Syllabication, includes two 
compound words and six polysyllabic words, 
The usual rules of syllabication are applicable 
in the case of each word and the directions 
provide for diagnosis of errors in pronuncia- 
tion. 

The manual makes no reference to reliability 
or validity although such information has been 
published elsewhere (z7). Reliability coefficients 
of the subtests, based on scores on equivalent 
forms, are as follows: Subtest 1, single con- 
sonants, .78, consonant combinations, .81 ; sub- 
test 2, .99; subtest 3, .84; subtest 4, .93; and 
subtest 5, .86. The reliability of the total test 
is reported to be .98, These data are based on 
a limited sample of 52 pupils enrolled in a 
remedial reading service and ranging in grade 
placement from third through eleventh grade. 
Since reliability coefficients are a function of 
rank, one would naturally expect a poor 
eleventh grade reader to consistently rank 
above a poor third grade reader. Hence, it is 
difficult to say that the individual part scores 
are sufficiently reliable to identify, with con- 
fidence, a pupil’s specific weaknesses in word 
recognition. 

Three different populations were used to ob- 
tain validity coefficients: (a) two second grade 
classes averaging at grade 2.1 in overall reading 
ability, (b) two fifth grade classes averaging 
at grade 5.9 in overall reading ability, and (c) 
the 52 clinic cases previously mentioned, aver- 
aging at grade 4.3 in overall reading ability. 

The total scores on the Roswell-Chall for 
each of the groups were correlated with appro- 
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priate levels of various standardized silent and 
oral reading tests. The validity coefficients for 
the various groups range from .64 for the clinic 
group to .92 for the second grade group when 
using standardized silent reading tests as cri- 
teria. Since various levels of the reading tests 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were 
used for the clinic group and the New York 
Test of Reading Growth was used for the sec- 
ond grade group, it is difficult to pass judg- 
ment on the discriminative quality of the test. 
Apparently it is not as valid for the group for 
which it is intended as it is for children making 
normal progress in reading. 

There are no norms for this test. Scoring is 
somewhat subjective and the results are qualita- 
tive. The manual states that “if a child misses 
more than half the items on any subtest, it 
may be assumed either that he has a special 
deficiency in this area, or has not received in- 
struction and therefore needs systematic work.” 

The title of this test is a misnomer. In the 
main, it measures knowledge of certain pho- 
netic elements rather than skills in word analy- 
sis. The classroom teacher will find this instru- 
ment helpful but incomplete. Although it does 
not reflect careful test construction, it will 
function as an informal inventory of certain 
elements essential to word recognition. 


For reviews by Warren G. Findley and 
Worth R. Jones of the complete battery, see 21. 


[ 669] 
*Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests: The Develop- 
mental Reading Tests, Experimental Form. 
Grades 3 and over; 1955; 20 scores; 1 form; $4 per 20 
tests, postage extra; 40€ per specimen set, postpaid : 
39(65) minutes; Guy L. Bond, Theodore Clymer, and 
Cyril J. Hoyt; Lyons & Carnahan. * 


[670] 
XStanford Diagnostic Phonics Survey, Research 
Edition. High school and college; 1956-58; test of 
ability to relate printed sounds to spoken sounds ; IBM: 
I form ('56); preliminary manual (°s8) ; distribution 
restricted to research and experimental use: separate 
answer sheets must be used; $2.75 per 25 tests and 1 
examiner's booklet ('56); $1.25 per 50 IBM answer 
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sheets ; $1 per manual and hand or machine scoring 
stencil ; postage extra; $1 per specimen set, cash orders 
postpaid; (30-45) minutes; Grace M. Brown and 
Alice B. Cottrell; distributed by Consulting Psycholo- 
gists Press, Inc. * 


ORAL 


[671] 
*Gilmore Oral Reading Test. Grades 1-8; 1951-52; 
3 scores: accuracy, comprehension, rate; individual; 
Forms A, B(’52) ; $1.70 per set of reading paragraphs 
(51); $2.10 per 35 record blanks; 50¢ per manual 
(52) ; postage extra; 50€ per specimen set, postpaid; 
(15-20) minutes; John V. Gilmore; World Book Co. * 


REFERENCE 
1. Gitmore, Joun V. The Relationship Between Oral Read- 


ing, Habits and Oral and Silent Reading Comprehension. Doc- 
tor's thesis, Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.), 1950. 
LvprA A. DucciNs, Associate Professor and 
Director of Reading Services, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

This is an instrument designed to measure 
three aspects of oral reading competency: pro- 
nunciation, comprehension, and rate of read- 
ing. A separate score is obtained for each of 
these. The two forms of the test are not exactly 
equal in difficulty, but tables of equivalent 
scores are provided for use in comparing initial 
and final scores. 

The test is comprised of 10 paragraphs 
which form a continuous story about episodes 
in a family group. Each form is introduced 
with a picture of the characters, intended to 
aid the examiner in establishing rapport and in 
making the testing more like a normal reading 
activity. There are five comprehension ques- 
tions on each paragraph, to be asked and an- 
swered orally following the reading of the 
paragraph. A record blank for each pupil pro- 
vides for the recording and classification of 
errors as the reading proceeds, the time re- 
quired for reading each paragraph, and the 
responses made to the comprehension questions. 

According to the manual, three variables 
were considered in the gradation of the para- 
graphs; vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
interest. Vocabulary was regulated by an in- 
crease in the number of words per paragraph, 
the selection of words of appropriate and 
evenly increasing difficulty, and the controlled 
use of polysyllabic words. Sentence difficulty 
was judged by sentence length and per cent 
of complex sentences. An effort was made to 
include materials that were within the experi- 
ences of and would be of interest to pupils at 


the various grade levels. The gradation appears 
to have been successfully accomplished. 

The comprehension questions following each 
paragraph are of the recall type. The questions 
refer to information specifically given in the 
paragraph; no attempt is made to test for in- 
terpretation going beyond the paragraph. In- 
creasing skill in comprehension is related to the 
increasing difficulty of materials rather than to 
variation in the type of question asked. This, 
the author assumes, “differentiates readers of 
varying degrees of comprehension skill.” It 
also enables the teacher to score the responses 
to the questions with greater objectivity. 

The types of errors to be noted on the record 
blank were arrived at as the result of a study 
of error frequency based on data obtained from 
an initial administration of the test to 446 
pupils in grades 1 through 8 in a single Mas- 
sachusetts community and through an analysis 
of published oral reading tests. Statistical evi- 
dence of the validity of the test was obtained 
from a comparison of the scores made by 24 
fifth grade pupils of the same age on this test 
and on Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading 
Paragraphs and the oral reading test from the 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. Corre- 
lations ranging from .39 to .80 are reported, 
with the highest correlations for accuracy and 
the lowest for speed. 

Since this test is designed to aid in a de- 
tailed analysis of an individual’s oral reading 
ability, emphasis is put on methods of analyz- 
ing performance rather than on interpretative 
data for comparing individual performance 
with group performance. However, for those 
desiring such information, performance rat- 
ings for accuracy, comprehension, and rate are 
provided, as are grade equivalents and stand- 
ard scores for accuracy and comprehension. 
These data are based on the results of a stand- 
ardization program involving 1,620 pupils in 
five states. 

One of the outstanding advantages of the 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test is that no special 
training is required to administer it satisfac- 
torily. The manual contains specific and clear 
directions for administration and scoring. A 
basal level is established as the paragraph on 
which the pupil makes no more than two errors. 
A ceiling paragraph is established as that on 
which he makes 10 or more errors. 

The reading paragraphs for both Forms A 
and B are included in the same spiral-bound 
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booklet which is substantial in construction 
and can be used over and over. The examiner 
needs only to replace the supply of record 
blanks, which makes for economy in cost of ad- 
ministering. The record blank is especially 
well: constructed, providing in addition to the 
items already mentioned, space for comment on 
test behavior, a summary checklist of difficul- 
ties, and space for entering silent reading test 
data. The provision for recording both oral and 
silent reading test data in one place facilitates 
the evaluation of the child's reading needs. 

This test can be used, then, for the analysis 
of individual or group performance in accu- 
racy, comprehension, and rate of oral reading, 
and for comparison of this performance with a 
national norm. It can be used also to provide 
information concerning the specific weaknesses 
in these three areas for purposes of more effi- 
cient small group instruction to meet common 
needs, The reviewer is of the opinion that the 
face validity of the test is so obvious that the 
scanty statistical evidence of validity should 
not be a deterrent to its use. 


Maynard C. Reynotps, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

In each of its two forms, the stimulus mate- 
rial of the Gilmore Oral Reading Test consists 
of 10 paragraphs which form a continuous 
story, and a picture which portrays the char- 
acters in the story. The paragraphs are ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty, from easy to hard. 
Five recall type comprehension questions, to 
be asked upon the completion of the reading of 
each paragraph, are furnished by the author. 
The examiner makes a detailed record of a 
pupil's performance on a blank which permits 
the recording of errors according to eight cate- 
gories of error type, the computing of “per- 
formance rating” for accuracy, comprehension, 
and rate of reading, and the summarizing of 
reading difficulties. Norms, in terms of grade 
equivalents, are provided for accuracy and 
comprehension, 

The extensive manual includes information 
concerning the development and standardiza- 
tion of the test, details with respect to the 
vocabulary difficulty and grammatical construc- 
tion of each of the paragraphs, suggestions for 
the interpretation of test results, and a selected 
bibliography of materials useful in planning 
the oral reading program. The standardization 
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population included 1,620 pupils from five 
States in grades 1 through 8. Analysis of the 
results of a fifth grade sample on the Gilmore 
test and similar tests by Gray and Durrell in- 
dicates that the accuracy scores on these several 
tests are quite comparable (correlations of .77, 
80, and .73 are reported), but that correlations 
among comprehension and rate scores tend to 
be low. Alternate-forms correlations for groups 
of second, fifth, and seventh grade pupils in- 
dicate high reliability for the accuracy scores 
(.89, .85, and .84), and lower reliability for 
comprehension (.68, .67, and .52) and rate 
(.95, .72, and .59), particularly for older pupils. 
Kuder-Richardson coefficients are approxi- 
mately the same for accuracy (.88, .86, and 
89) and somewhat higher for comprehension 
(.82, .78, and .78). 

Teachers and reading diagnosticians will 
probably prefer this test over most other tests 
of similar type. The proper use of the test will, 
of course, depend on the experience and train- 
ing of the examiner, but as compared with most 
other oral reading tests, this one can be ad- 
ministered and scored in quite objective fash- 
ion. 

[672] 
*Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test. Grades 
1-10; 1952-53; individual; Forms A, B ('52) ; manual 
C53); no data on reliability; $1.25 per 25 reading 
lets, postage extra; soé specimen set, postpaid; 


administration time not reported; [Ullin W. Leavell] ; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


Lydia- A. DucorNs, Associate Professor and 
Director of Reading Services, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test 
is an individual test designed to yield an oral 
reading placement that is comparable to that 
yielded by a silent reading test. It gives, in 
addition, information regarding the type of er- 
rors the child makes in word perception. Pro- 
vision is made for recording rate of reading 
and comprehension. The test does not yield 
separate scores in these three factors, but rather 
a composite score in which each of these fac- 
tors is weighted. 

The test materials include a reading section 
and a record section for each of the two forms. 
The reading section is reusable. Directions for 
administering and scoring the test are presented 
in a manual and made clear by examples at 
each step. 

The material of the reading section consists 
of a series of paragraphs of increasing difficulty 
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built around the history of a horse (Form A) 
and a dog (Form B). These should have high 
enough interest value to the child to encourage 
his best performance on the test. The range 
of the test (grades r—10) should increase its 
usefulness in the evaluation of gifted readers 
in the primary and elementary grades where 
the group tests administered often do not meas- 
ure the superior child's skills. ! 
One of the desirable features of the test is 
the organization of the record section. Specific 
directions for recording errors in word per- 
ception are given on the front of the individual 
record, making it possible for a less skilled 
examiner to refer to them readily. The compre- 
herision section gives acceptable answers to thé 
comprehension questions, making for greater 
objectivity in scoring these responses. Space is 
provided at the end of each paragraph for re- 
cording reading time, errors iñ word percep- 
tion, and correct answers to comprehension 
questions. A. summation of scores is presented 
for time, errors, comprehension, and total test. 
A less desirable feature is the ambiguity of 
the section of the manual devoted to the stand- 
ardization of the test and the scantiness of the 
statistical data given. So far as this reviewer 
can determine, a group of 25 children, aged 8 
to’ 16, comprised a combined standardization 
and norms group. The standardization proce- 
dure involved individual. testing with the 
Leavell test and an uncertain combination of 
oral and silent reading tests, and a comparison 
of tle mean scores on the various tests. The 
publishers base their claims for comparability 
of forms, comparability of the Leavell test to 
the silent reading tests, and significance of dif- 
ferences of scores from grade to gtade on 
these mean scores, and present 100-step grade 
score equivalents! There is no evidence of the 
reliability of the test for individual children. 
It is rather difficult to imagine that the 
Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test would 
justify the necessary time of administration by 
an inexperienced teacher who could secure 
comparable scores on a silent ‘reading test in 
much less time. The major value of this test 
should lie in the observation and analysis of a 
child's difficulties, and little attention, other 
than the careful and convenient directions for 
recording such difficulties, is given to this mat- 
ter, either in the manual or on the record form. 
The child’s final score represents a composite 
of achievements and difficulties rather than an 


analysis of them. However, in the hands of a 
skilled observer who understands the signifi- 
cance of the types of errors made by a child, 
the comparable forms, interesting reading con- 
tent, and ease and objectivity of administra- 
tion would make this test a useful supplement 
to group tests for individual diagnosis and for 
research purposes. It does not have the sub- 
jectivity of scoring’ of the usual oral reading 
test; on the other hand, neither does it have 
the comprehensiveness of diagnostic informa- 
tion such tests are expected to yield. 


Maynarp C. Reynotps, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The test consists of nine brief paragraphs 
which are to be read orally by the child. The 
paragraphs, organized to make a continuous 
story, range in difficulty from very simple (be- 
ginning readers) to difficult (high school stu- 
dents). Following the reading of each para- 
graph, the child is asked a set of comprehension 
questions. The examiner must record reading 
errors, reading time, and responses to the com- 
prehension questions. Each paragraph is as- 
signed three subscores, the sum of which gives 
a paragraph score. The total score is then con- 
verted into a grade score. There are no norms 
for part scores. Very little information is given 
regarding the standardization. 

Many teachers and reading diagnosticians 
like to use a brief oral reading test as part of 
their diagnostic procedure. Others prefer to use 
selections from a series of graded readers. The 
consistent use of a simple oral reading test like 
the Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test, even 
though the test may be extremely limited, does 
allow for greater objectivity of analysis than 
does the simple procedure of “reading from a 
book.” Tf such a test is used, however, it should 
be realized that the evaluation of performance 
is still highly subjective. 

A great many weaknesses in the Leavell test 
can be cited, most of them reflecting gaps in 
the manual. For example: No clear statement 
of the difficulty of the paragraphs is given. 
There are no data on the reliability of individ- 
ual scores. The analysis and interpretation of 
errors and of speed and comprehension scores 
is left entirely to the examiner. The norms pro- 
vided are little better than none at all. It is re- 
ported that the mean grade scores for 25 chil- 
dren ages 8 to 16 on the two forms of the test 


es 


were closely comparable and that these mean 
scores were nearer the mean grade score of an 
unknown mixture of scores on two silent read- 
ing tests for the same population than was the 
mean score on the Gray oral reading test. Un- 
fortunately, no information is given concerning 
the comparability of scores earned by individ- 
uals on the various tests. 

We must hope that further information will 
be incorporated in the manual, Until this is 
done, those who use the Leavell test will need 
to do so in highly informal, subjective ways. 

[673] 

Oral D tie Test of Word-Analysis Skill 
fi la ret e Grades ce Aer rs 
dividual; no data on reliability; no norms; 1 form; $1 
per 25 record booklets; 15€ per set of word slide 
cards and sleeve; 25€ per manual; 45€ per specimen 
set; postage extra; [20-40] minutes; gg ben of 

| Research, Ontario College Education, 
Qai of Toronto; distributed by Guidance Cen- 
re 


S. A. RavxeR, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 

As Smith pointed out in The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, this instrument could 
best be regarded as an informal checking de- 
vice worthy of commendation as a pioneer ef- 
fort. Now that the test has been available for 
more than a decade, it must be asked whether 
it has fulfilled its original purpose and what 
further data on it has been collected. 

There is no evidence to show that any de- 
velopment has occurred since 1947. The origi- 
nal manual has not been modified in any way; 
it does not yet provide norms ; and it lacks evi- 
dence on reliability and validity, If the criteria 
suggested by the A.E.R.A.'s Technical Recom- 
mendations for Achievement Tests were used 
to evaluate this test, it would not rate highly. 

It is not readily apparent from either the 
manual or the test that this is a diagnostic in- 
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of the one type will almost certainly be highly 
unreliable. Since children will answer known 
words correctly without any formal analysis, 
the number of words tackled as an exercise in 
word analysis will be far smaller than the 100 
items ostensibly in the test. In addition, chil- 
dren in grade 2 may not make any serious ef- 
fort at analysis of the longer and more difficult 
words, It is almost certain that this test at- 
tempts to cover too wide a range of material 
in too few items to be a reliable diagnostic in- 
strument. 

The recommended system of coding errors 
and of analysing the results appears cumber- 
some and suggestions for remedial work must 
be found in a list of reference books published 
between 1935 and 1940. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that the fol- 
lowing weaknesses make the Oral Diagnostic 
Test of Word-Analysis Skills unsuitable for 
classroom use by the teacher : (a) lack of norms 
which makes interpretation difficult; (b) a 
cumbersome system of classifying errors; (c) 
lack of modern suggestions for remedial work ; 
and (d) the certainty that there will be rela- 
tively few discriminating items for any one 
normal grade group and hence that the relia- 
bility for diagnostic purposes will often be low. 

However, if any author should be interested 
in developing a new test of word analysis skills, 
he might do worse than to use this test as a 
starting point, 


For a review by Nila Banton Smith, see 
4565. 
[614] 
Reading Test. Ages 7-11; 1952; in- 
^42] ; 44. per set of 1 test, $0 record 
'82] ; 24. 6d. per blanks; 


S. A. Raven, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia, 


speaking children of 
New Zealand (for whom this test is specifically 
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provide a means of comparing his attainment 
in recognizing these particular 50 words with 
that of other children throughout the age 
range of the test. Whether it does determine 
the level of attainment in word recognition 
generally is dependent on the extent to which 
these words are a representative sample of 
words which the child is likely to have to rec- 
ognize. No information is given as to how the 
original 290 words were selected, on what 
criteria were used in reducing them to go, and 
on how these 90 were in turn reduced to 50. 
As a test user, the reviewer would like to know 
for this, as for all such tests, the criteria for 
selection of words. 

: For an experienced reading teacher well 
versed in the literature of his subject, this 
could be a useful test of word recognition and 
attack. Being standardized (for New Zealand 
children whose mother tongue is English), it 
will. serve, with other tests, for grouping for 
reading instruction and determining disability. 
"Teachers using it would do well to heed the in- 
structions about interpretation. 


READINESS 


Ü [675] 
*American School Reading Readiness Test. First 
grade entrants; 1941-55; 9 scores: vocabulary, dis- 
crimination of letter forms, discrimination of letter 
combinations, word selection, word matching, discrimi- 
nation of geometric forms, following directions, mem- 
ory of geometric forms, total; Form D ('ss, identical 
with Form A except for slight changes in some draw- 
ings); manual. (’55, identical with manual copyrighted 
in 1941 except for minor changes) ; $275 per 25 tests; 
56 per specimen set; postpaid; (45) minutes; Willis 
Pratt, Robert V.. Young, and Carroll A. Whitmer; 

Public School Publishing Co, * 
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Joan BoLLENBACHER, Supervisor of Appraisal 
Services, Cincinnati Public Schools, C. incinnati, 
Ohio. 

` This test contains 6o items distributed among 
eight subtests, covering visual discrimination, 
vocabulary, ability to copy forms from mem- 
ory, and ability to follow directions. Pupils 
react favorably toward this test. It can be ad- 


ministered conveniently to 10 pupils at a time, 
and possibly up to 15 if the group is capable. 
No time limits have been assigned, but the en- 
tire test can be given easily within an hour, in- 
cluding time for a 15-minute recess. 

The illustrations in the test generally are 
clear, but minor criticisms can be made of sev- 
eral of the subtests. The varying sizes and 
shapes of the blocks: containing letter combina- 
tions and words contribute to a somewhat con- 
fusing format on two of the pages. The geo- 
metric forms also could be larger. 

The test for following directions contains 12 
blocks, each with identical pictures of a boy, 
a girl, a ball, a book, and an airplane. Perhaps 
the authors had good reason for using the same 
pictures with varying directions for each item; 
nevertheless, this test requires: special alertness 
on the part of the examiner to be sure the pupil 
does not lose his place or does not mark twice 
in the same block. 

The necessity for a child to understand a dif- 
ferent set of instructions for each of the eight 
subtests poses a question as to whether or not 
the test, with a subtest specifically devoted to 
ability to follow directions, may be overempha- 
sizing this purpose. Directions could, perhaps, 
have been simplified to some extent had similar 
subtests, such as Discrimination of Letter Com- 
binations and Recognition of Words been com- 
bined, or had they at least followed one an- 
other. 

The test manual, in addition to giving the 
customary directions for administering and 
scoring, provides some background informa- 
tion on the concept of reading readiness, a de- 
scription of the procedures used in constructing 
the test, data on reliability and validity, and 
norms for interpreting scores. The manual has 
copyright dates of 1941 and 1945. Since a re- 
view of this test in The Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook refers to the same normative 
data, apparently no further reliability andva- 
lidity studies have been made: 

Reliability, determined by the odd-even 
method, is reported as .95. Because of the 
great variability in performance of young chil- 
dren, information concerning test-retest relia- 
bility should also be provided. 

Predictive validity data are based on testing 
196 kindergarten and nonkindergarten pupils, 
all of about the same mental age, for reading 
readiness and intelligence, and testing six 
months later for reading achievement. A valid- 
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ity coefficient of 253 was found for both kin- 
dergarten and nonkindergarten homogeneous 
groups. By formula, a validity coefficient of 
.77 was estimated for a heterogeneous kinder- 
garten group and one of .68 for the nonkinder- 
garten heterogeneous group. 

On the basis of the validity data, weights 
were computed for the subtests, and separate 
tables for kindergarten and nonkindergarten 
groups provided for converting raw scores into 
weighted scores. The negative weights which 
resulted for several of the tests are mentioned 
in a footnote. A statistical technique, no matter 
how defensible, in which higher raw scores re- 
ceive lower predicted reading grades needs 
more explanation than a mere footnote: to sat- 
isfy most teachers. It should be noted also that 
these data are based on test results for 196 
pupils. Further validity studies would be ap- 
propriate to verify these findings. 

Intelligence tests for the normative groups 
are mentioned, but the data are not reported 
in the manual. The reader is referred to an 
unpublished ' dissertation, a reference’ which 
may not be too accessible. 

In view of the increasing size of first grade 
classes, teachers need a reading readiness test 
which is valid, reliable, and not too time con- 
suming to administer. In spite of some short- 
comings, the American School Reading Readi- 
ness Test might meet this need, especially if 
additional validity data were gathered. It is re- 
grettable that further validity studies were not 
made in the period from 1941 to 1955. 


Heren M. Rosrnson, Associate Professor of 
Education, The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

This test is intended for use at the beginning 
of the first grade of school before reading in- 
struction has started. The purpose of the test 
is to predict success in learning to read, and. by 
implication, to locate difficulties which may im- 
pede early progress. 

The test is composed of eight parts designed 
to estimate vocabulary development, visual dis- 
crimination, ability to follow directions, and 
skill in copying forms from memory. The con- 
tent is similar to that of most other tests of 
reading readiness, except that auditory dis- 
crimination and information are not included. 
However, only 6 to ro items are used in each 
subtest, with a total of 60 items. Thus the num- 
ber of items is too small to provide reliable 


subtests. This may account for the fact that the 
manual makes no suggestions for readiness in- 
struction based on weaknesses in areas meas- 
ured by the subtests. 

Form D is essentially the same as Form A, 
published in 1941. The booklet for form D is 
somewhat larger and the pictures are clearer; 
a few substitutions have been made so that all 
pictures will be! of objects and scenes familiar 
to children today. Slight rearrangements which 
have been made in the format of some of the 
tests should make them easier for young chil- 
dren to use. The manual makes no statement 
concerning the changes or the adequacy of the 
old norms for the new form. 

The first form of the test was validated. by 
comparing scores on the test with reading at- 
tainment on the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
administered six months after the readiness 
test. The manual describes the original sample 
to which the readiness test was given as in- 
cluding 1,091 pupils in. districts “ranging in 
size from small’ rural school districts to large 
urban schools.” No further description is given 
to determine how representative this sample 
was of the general population. The reading 
tests were administered to only 196 pupils from 
12 rooms in three “typical school districts" in 
the original sample. Both the size of the valida- 
tion sample and the lack of information con- 
cerning its distribution are limitations which 
create many doubts concerning the validity of 
the test and of the norms supplied. Further- 
more, the group of 196 appears to have been 
divided again into pupils who had had kinder- 
garten experience, and those who had had none. 
The correlation coefficients between each sub- 
test and the criterion test for the kindergarten 
group ranged from .22 to .43, and from .17 to 
.46 for the nonkindergarten group. 

This reading readiness test is unique in that 
the total score is not just a sum of the parts. 
Instead, each subtest has been weighted by the 
multiple correlation technique. This method of 
using weighted scores often yields maximal 
prediction, providing that the sample is suffi- 
ciently large. In this instance, there is consid- 
erable doubt about the sample size. 

A second unique feature of the test is that 
the norms “predict” actual reading achieve- 
ment from grades 1.2 to 3.2 plus. While the 
manual cautions against prediction “with abso- 
lute accuracy,” the norms are given in stich a 
way as to imply such accuracy. Other tests, 
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such as the Metropolitan Readiness Tests or 
Monroe’s Reading Aptitude Tests, interpret 
the scores as high, average, and low, or select a 
cutoff point below which pupils are not likely 
to learn to read: The gross interpretations of 
the last two tests seem to be much more real- 
istic. However, a multiple correlation of .53 is 
reported for homogeneous groups, which repre- 
sents validity nearly as high as that reported by 
the other tests using the more flexible inter- 
pretations, 

A coefficient of reliability of .91 is reported 
by correlating odd with even items. This figure 
is higher than those reported by most reading 
readiness tests. 

The American School Reading Readiness 
Test appears to be worth further study because 
it may be a better predictor than those tests 
more frequently used in schools. At present, 
however, school personnel should choose read- 
ing readiness tests with more dependable 
norms, based on samples with wider distribu- 
tions, Furthermore, teachers should be able to 
determine specific as well as general weaknesses 
in order to provide differentiated reading readi- 
ness experiences and instruction. 


For reviews by David H. Russell and Paul 
A, Witty, see 3:513. 
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*Group Test of Reading Readiness: The Domin- 
ion Tests. Grades kgn, kgn-1; 1949-33: 2 editions ; 
postage extra; Department of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto; 
distributed by Guidance Centre. * 
4) [LONG roRM.] Grades kgn-1; 1949-51; 6 scores: 
discrimination of objects-symbols-words, listening-re- 
membering-observing, familiarity with word forms, 
memory for word forms, motor coordination, total; 
Forms A, B ('49); mimeographed manual (sr); 
profile ('51) ; $1.70 per 25 tests; 25€ per set of 10 flash 
cards of either form; 70€ per specimen set including 
both forms, flash cards, and manual ; (30-50) minutes 
in 2 sessions. 
b) [suonT ronM.] Grade kgn; 1954-55; 2 editions; 
$1.10 per 25 tests; 25é per specimen set of either edi- 
tion including all forms and manual. 

1) Subtest Type. Forms A, B, C ('s4); manual 

C54) ; norms (54) ; 11(19) minutes. 

2) Omnibus Type. Forms A, B (54) ; manual 

(55) ; norms (^54) ; 12(17) minutes. 


N. Date Bryant, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. 

The Group Test of Reading Readiness is a 
name given to three separate tests of the Do- 
minion Tests series. Each of the three is de- 
signed to accomplish the same purpose: to pre- 
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dict at the end of kindergarten or at the be- 
ginning of the first grade the reading per- 
formance each student will achieve by the com- 
pletion of the first grade. 

The first subtest in the Long Form is de- 
signed to measure the ability to discriminate 
objects, symbols, and words. Five letters, ob- 
jects, symbols, or words are presented, and the 
child marks an "X" through the one that is 
different. Subtest 2 is designed to measure 
ability to listen, remember, and observe well. 
Each item consists of four pictures from which 
the child must select and put an "X" on the 
picture that fits a story told by the test ad- 
ministrator. The third subtest is designed to 
measure the ability to discriminate between 
words and familiarity with word forms. In 
this subtest four words are presented, and the 
child draws a ring around the two words that 
are alike. Subtest 4 is planned to measure the 
ability to observe and remember word forms 
and to discriminate these forms from memory. 
Each of these items consists of a picture and 
six words, one of which is the name of the 
object in the picture. The examiner holds up a 
card with the correct word on it. The child is 
asked. to remember the word and, when the 
card is no longer visible, to draw a ring around 
the correct word. This subtest gives an ad- 
vantage to a child with some word familiarity. 
The final subtest is designed to measure motor 
coordination and the ability to observe and re- 
produce details of simple drawings. Each item 
consists of a simple figure or design. The child 
is asked to copy it. 

The Short Form—Omnibus Type yields a 
single score obtained from 16 items similar to 
those in the first and third subtests of the Long 
Form. Each item consists of four to five sym- 
bols or random combinations of letters. The 
child marks an *X" through the two or three 
that are alike, 

The Short Form—Subtest Type contains 
items of the same type as those in the omnibus 
test, but the items are grouped into two homo- 
geneous subtests of eight items each. Separate 
directions are provided for each subtest, and 
two subtest scores are obtained. 

Scoring of the Long Form is easy except 
for the fifth subtest which requires judgment 
of how adequately the child reproduces a draw- 
ing. The manual gives specific and rather com- 
prehensive directions, including examples of 
correct and incorrect reproduction. The short 
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forms are administered item by item, a method 
which provides closer control over children in 
their following directions. The type of item is 
easier to administer and score than items in 
some sections on the Long Form. Similar items 
on the Long Form had the highest subtest cor- 
relation with the total score. 

The reported alternate-forms reliabilities of 
the Long Form subtest scores suggest that the 
subtest scores would be more suitable for mak- 
ing group comparisons than for making de- 
cisions about specific individuals. The intercor- 
relations between the subtests are roughly pro- 
portional to their reliabilities, and all subtests 
seem to be reflecting much the same thing. The 
high degree of internal consistency suggests 
that when the total score is used alone, there 
is little loss in information as compared with 
the use of the subscores. Of course, extreme 
deficiencies on any subtest should be noted, as 
such differences might represent misunder- 
stood directions or some actual deficiency. In 
addition to providing subtest scores, the Long 
Form is rich in opportunity for clinical inter- 
pretation. While over the entire group, sub- 
test scores and clinical interpretation may add 
little to the prediction achieved by the total 
score, extreme cases might provide valuable 
insights and suggestions for remedial work. 
Similarly, subtest scores averaged for an en- 
tire class may provide useful guides to the 
teacher. 

For the Short Form, the manual reports al- 
ternate-forms reliabilities of .63 for Omnibus 
Type and .77 for Subtest Type. The higher 
reliability of the latter test is borne out in the 
higher correlations of this test with the Long 
Form. It seems likely that the higher reliability 
is due, at least in part, to the fact that the two 
types of items are separated and separate di- 
rections are given with each type. In addition, 
there are twice as many examples as there are 
in the Omnibus Type, and two extra minutes 
are used for administration. Subtest reliabilities 
for the Subtest Type range from .57 to .8o for 
Test 1 and from .57 to .72 for Test 2. Once 
again, equivalence and reliability data warrant 
the use of the subtest scores for group work, 
but use of them to make decisions about in- 
dividuals unsupported by other evidence should 
be avoided. The total score for the Subtest 
Type might, however, justifiably be used with 
individuals. The use of two forms should be 


considered if higher reliability for individual 
work is desired. 

A correlation of about .50 is reported be- 
tween the Long Form total score (test adminis- 
tered prior to first grade training) and a meas- 
ure of reading achievement at the end of the 
first grade training. In view of the lapse of 
time, the effect of variation in instruction, and 
the lack of perfect reliability, this is a sub- 
stantial validity. However, it does not account 
for most of the criterion variance. 

The manual repeatedly recommends that the 
test be used only in conjunction with an in- 
telligence test. However, no correlation is re- 
ported between the readiness test and an in- 
telligence test, nor are multiple correlations for 
validity coefficients given. It is quite possible 
that the test measures much the same thing as 
an intelligence test, and the use of both this 
readiness test and an intelligence test may be no 
better than using one instrument alone. In the 
various item analyses that have been done on 
this test, selection of items which show high 
correlation with the criterion but low correla- 
tion with the intelligence test (if such items 
exist) would have insured the development of 
a test that fits the stated purpose, "to measure 
certain factors of reading readiness which are 
not completely covered by an intelligence test." 

No direct validities are reported for the 
short forms. However, since correlations with 
the Long Form (.65 to .70 for the Omnibus 
Type and .74 to .77 for total score on the Sub- 
test Type) are close to the estimated reliability, 
most of the validity reported for the Long 
Form is probably retained by the shorter tests. 

In conclusion, these tests are useful, moder- 
ately valid measures of reading readiness. The 
Subtest Type of the Short Form appears well 
suited for use as a quick screening device in 
conjunction with other data. The major handi- 
cap in using and evaluating the tests is the ab- 
sence of information about how they relate to 
intelligence measures and other variables used 
in predicting readiness. 
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*The Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Pro- 
files. Grades kgn-r; 1949-56; individual in part; 7 
scores: using symbols, making visual discriminations 
(2 parts), using the context, making auditory discrimi- 
nations, using context and auditory clues, giving the 
names of letters; 1 form ('56) ; 6 tests in 4 booklets; 
manual (’56) ; no data on reliability ; $3.75 per 35 tests, 
postage extra; 8o¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; ) 
minutes in 3 sessions; M. Lucile Harrison and James 
B. Stroud; Houghton Mifflin Co. * 
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Ed Ree B 67:73-6 F '56. * (PA 31:3812) 

S. S. Dunn, Officer-in-Charge, Test Division, 
Australian Council for Educational Research, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

The immediate impression gained by looking 
at the tests is excellent. The use of coloured 
boxes and the spacious layout of the questions 
is likely to attract the child’s interest. The gen- 
eral directions to the tester show a good appre- 
ciation of the steps necessary to obtain a 
valid score for an individual, and the specific 
directions are precise and should cause no diffi- 
culties. The provision of scoring stencils inde- 
pendent of the manual would probably speed 
up marking, but the present method may have 
the advantage of forcing the teacher to a more 
detailed study of each individual’s performance, 

A detailed study of the manual, however, 
leaves the impression that the authors are more 
at home with children than with measurement 
theory. At no place in the manual is there any 
evidence of the reliability of the tests or of 
their intercorrelations, yet this evidence is cru- 
cial if one is going to try to interpret differ- 
ences between scores on individual tests as the 
authors do. In particular, the authors encour- 
age users to give meaning to differences in 
scores on Test 2a and Test 2b without any 
indication of the size of difference needed for 
significance. In practice, the majority of differ- 
ences would almost certainly be due to “error” 
in the tests. The interpretation given to the 
illustrative profile on page 6 of the manual is 
certainly using differences which are probably 
chance fluctuations. 

Also, when one is making use of a profile 
approach, the matter of norms is important. In 
its first edition, this test appeared with norms 
based on 221 pupils in one middle western city 
in the United States. The number has been in- 
creased to 1,400 pupils—32 communities in 28 
States using at least 5 different reading pro- 
grammes. Does the reading programme have 
any effect on the norms? We are not told. The 
desirability of an individual education author- 
ity developing its own norms is not mentioned. 
A local expectancy table would be even better. 

The discussion about validity is not helpful, 


Evidence of high internal consistency discrimi- 
nation indexes is presented, but this only points 
to the likelihood of high reliability. One is 
asked to take on faith the content validity of 
the test. One would like some evidence that 
tests labeled Using Symbols, Using the Con- 
text, Making Auditory Discriminations, ete, 
are in fact measuring these abilities as they re- 
late to reading readiness and that they are 
not unduly influenced by such a factor as ability 
to follow directions and to understand what the 
tester wants. 

The method given of computing mental age 
is appropriate only for tests such as the Binet, 
using an age scale method of norming. For the 
WISC and most group tests it would be incor- 
rect. And why compute MA at age of entry to 
the grade and not at the time the readiness test 
is taken? Presumably it is then that the de- 
cision about classifying the children is going to 
take place. Overseas experience (Scotland, 
New Zealand, Australia) should lead reading 
experts to question the validity of the state- 
ment that a mental age of 6-4 to 6-6 is neces- 
sary for successfully learning to read. 

In the section on interpretation of test re- 
sults no reference is made to the fact that the 
result on Test 6, Giving the Names of Letters, 
depends almost entirely on Specific teaching 
whether by teacher or parent and that, in this 
regard, the test differs from the other five 
tests. A low score on this test would seem rela- 
tively unimportant if the other five Scores are 
high: A high score on the other hand is un- 
likely without satisfactory scores on the other 
tests. The result on this test could well be 
treated as additional information of value in 
the same way that mental age is. 

In practice, then, the test may be found to 
be useful, but the authors should endeavour to 
improve the manual by providing evidence on 
reliability and validity, and they should use 
this information to help users properly inter- 
pret the test profile. 


, For a review by William S. Gray of an ear- 
lier edition, see 4:568. 
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Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, 1951 Revi- 
sion. Grades kgn-r; 1031-51; 4 scores: letter symbols, 
Concepts, word symbols, total; 1 form (’51, identical 
to test copyrighted in 1943) ; mantal C51) ; $3.15 per 
35 tests, postage extra; 25é per specimen Set, postpaid ; 


(20) minutes; J. M. Jilli i 
California Test Bure Lee and Willis W. Clark 
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James R. Hosson, Director of Child Place- 
ment, Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, 

The 1931 edition of this test was the first of 
the better known tests in the field, and the 1943 
and 1951 revisions, with two subtests and a 
diagnostic. profile added, have preserved its 
usefulness and widespread acceptance. 

The general purpose of the test is to predict 
a child’s ability to learn to read, with concomi- 
tant dividends in the form of data for initial 
intraclass grouping, some indication of how 
long formal reading instruction should be de- 
ferred if need be, and a rough analysis of the 
general readiness area in which a child may be 
deficient. These purposes are accomplished 
through four subtests measuring recognition 
of likenesses; discrimination of differences ; 
experiential background, including understand- 
ing vocabulary; and ability to discriminate 
among similar but different letter and word 
forms. That these purposes are accomplished 
with as high a degree of validity as is reported 
in a fairly sizable body of research by a test 
which takes less than 20 minutes to administer 
is a tribute to the ability of the authors and 
their understanding of the field of beginning 
reading. 

Reliability coefficients obtained on split 
halves by the Spearman-Brown formula range 
from .83 to .94 on the subtests, with .92 for 
the total score, as based on 170 entering first 
grade pupils. Research data reported by others, 
as well as by the authors of the test, show co- 
efficients of correlation between scores on, vari- 
ous editions of the test and other reading tests 
that are substantial enough to indicate a fair 
degree of predictive validity. In practically 
every instance the criterion reading test was 
also correlated with either teachers’ ratings or 
group intelligence tests, and in every instance 
but one the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 
yielded a higher coefficient. 

Norms for the 1951 Revision are based on 
5,000 entering first graders with median CA 
6-0 and median IQ 100, with sigma 16. Norms 
for near the end of the kindergarten year are 
based on a different population not further de- 
scribed, Considerable supplementary informa- 
tion of value in determining degree of reading 
readiness—grade placement equivalents of 
scores, expectation of success and of failure of 
various scores—are also provided. 

This is an excellent test, considering its brev- 


ity and ease of administration. After using it 
for more than 20 years in the last month of 
kindergarten, this reviewer can report that in 
practice it is very effective in screening out 
those children with gross and usually rather 
obvious hindrances to success in beginning 
reading, such as mental immaturity, depriva- 
tion in experiential background, nervous in- 
stability resulting in short interest and atten- 
tion span, and gross sensory handicaps. It 
sometimes serves to give evidence of excellent 
ability and probable success in reading on the 
part of children who, lacking somewhat in 
physical size, social forwardness, manual dex- 
terity, or oral verbosity, have not previously 
been rated high by their teachers. 

Neither the test itself nor any of the tech- 
nical data presented in the manual would ap- 
pear to support the rather elaborate normative 
and interpretative tables. These are attractive 
and logical enough; but in the absence of any 
experimental support or statistical verification, 
it must be assumed that they have been more or 
less subjectively derived and that their validity 
for such exact and detailed analysis is in ques- 
tion. We have found that a more valid method 
of diagnosis is to determine a critical score (35 
out of 64 in our situation) below which the 
chances of success in first grade reading have 
proved to be poor and to follow up the 5 per 
cent of the children thus screened out with an 
individual reading aptitude test ( Monroe) and 
an individual psychological examination (Stan- 
ford-Binet). These data, together with an in- 
dividual 4-page personality profile kept from 
the beginning of the year by the kindergarten 
teacher, furnish the material for diagnosis, It 
jars this reviewer to see the term "'diagnostic" 
applied to a profile based on a test measuring 
three or four rather general aspects of read- 
ing readiness and requiring only 12 to 15 min- 
utes of working time. “Analytic” might be a 
less presumptuous term. 

This is a superior screening test with sur- 
prising reliability and validity for its purpose, 
considering its brevity. Its total administration 
time of 15 to 20 minutes makes it particularly 
convenient to administer in one sitting in kin- 
dergarten or first grade and gives it a definite 
advantage in this respect over such widely used 
tests as the Gates, Metropolitan, Harrison- 
Stroud, and Murphy-Durrell tests, which re- 
quire from 5o to 9o minutes and two or three 
sittings to administer. It saves time from those 
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who do not need detailed diagnosis which can 
be used on those who do. In the absence of 
other objective data it serves as a good rough 
measure for initial grouping, but its scores 
should not be interpreted too minutely and it 
should be followed up by additional diagnostic 
instruments. 


For reviews by Marion Monroe Cox and 
David H. Russell of the 1943 edition, see 3:517. 


[679] 
ere call Diagnostic Reading Readiness 
Test. First grade entrants; 1949, c1947-49; 3 scores : 
auditory, visual, learning rate; Part 3 individual in 
part; 1 form (47); manual (49) ; $3.05 per 35 tests; 
$2.20 per set of flash cards ['49]; postage extra; 35¢ 
per specimen set, postpaid; Parts 1-2: (60) minutes; 
group administration of Part 3: (20) minutes; indi- 
vidual administration of Part 3: (5-10) minutes; Helen 
A. Murphy and Donald D. Durrell; World Book Co. * 
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1-2, See 4:571. 

3. Nicnorson, Arice. Background Abilities Related to Read- 
ing Success in First Grade, Doctor's thesis, Boston University 
(Boston, Mass.), 1957. 

4. Nicnoison, Atice, “Background Abilities Related to Read- 
ing Success in First Grade." J Ed (Boston) 140:7-24 F '$8. * 
Joan Bottenpacuer, Supervisor of Appraisal 
Services, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This test is designed to measure what the 
authors consider three critical areas in learning 
to read. It is, accordingly, divided into three 
parts, testing auditory discrimination, visual 
discrimination, and learning rate, respectively. 

It seems appropriate to consider each of the 
subtests separately, since the manual states that 
there is no provision for finding a total score 
on the test. There is, however, space provided 
on the front cover of the test booklet for re- 
cording total score and percentile. An incon- 
sistency of this type is confusing to a teacher. 

The auditory test, consisting of 84 picture 
items, takes about 30 minutes to administer, 
The manual indicates that the test is for group 
use, but contains no information as to the ap- 
propriate size of the group. The reviewer has 
found, however, that no more than six children 
can be handled properly, since the test requires 
the children to pay close attention in order to 
distinguish separate sounds in spoken words. 
In the general directions, the manual suggests 
that “it is important to enunciate very clearly 
and follow directions exactly,” but fails to 
stress the effect of variations in administration 
on the reliability of the test. The manual re- 
ports a reliability coefficient of .96, based on 
correlating the odd and even items. Since this 


is a test for young children whose attention 
wanders easily and since it depends on the 
ability of the examiner to enunciate, the test 
user would have more confidence in a reliability 
coefficient based on a test-retest procedure. 

Evidence that inattention is, indeed, a matter 
for concern was provided in a test tryout con- 
ducted by the reviewer. Given to a capable class 
of 25 pupils by a trained examiner under opti- 
mum conditions, the auditory test, which em- 
ploys the scoring formula of the number of 
items right minus twice the number of items 
wrong, yielded zero scores for 12 of the pupils. 
On the visual test the lowest score for the 
same group was 30 (49th percentile). The man- 
ual admonishes the examiner to check individ- 
ual pupils who have zero scores, having them 
respond orally, to determine whether there is 
an actual weakness or whether inattention was 
a determining factor in the test result. If such 
a procedure is necessary, a question as to 
whether this should be a group or an individual 
test might legitimately be raised. 

The visual test contains 52 items, half of 
which involve perception of letters and half, 
perception of words, The items are presented 
by the examiner on flash cards, and the pupils 
must select the matching letter or word among 
five choices for each item. This test takes about 
30 minutes. The odd-even reliability is .95. 

The learning rate test consists of 10 words 
presented in a 20-minute teaching situation to 
groups of ro pupils. Later the same day each 
pupil is tested individually three times on his 
ability to recognize the words. His score is the 
number of words he recognizes on the third 
testing. In a first grade class of present-day 
size, it would take a teacher the greater part of 
three days to complete the test. The manual 
suggests that the teacher provide seatwork ex- 
ercises for pupils while they are not being 
tested. This is easier said than done, Even in a 
class where all pupils had attended kinder- 
garten, this would require quite a degree of in- 
dependence on the pupils’ part and quite a 
quantity of seatwork, 

The manual states that the validity of the 
learning rate test "stems from the closeness 
with which the test situation resembles the 
actual typical word-learning situation in the 
first grade." The manual furnishes no data re- 
garding the relationship of the learning rate 
scores to subsequent scores on reading achieve- 
ment tests, commenting that "it is felt that the 
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closeness of the logical relationship between 
rate of learning words and reading achieve- 
ment is so great as to make such data superflu- 
ous." (This reviewer believes that data on the 
predictive validity of a test scarcely could be 
considered superfluous.) Nevertheless, the 
manual indicates that this test can provide a 
meaningful evaluation of pupil performance 
and suggests that pupils be divided into four 
groups on the basis of their scores on this test. 
It is regrettable that data regarding the relia- 
bility and the error of measurement on this 10- 
item test have been omitted. Such data are 
significant, particularly since groupings such 
as these sometimes become permanent labels, 
and more often when they are dignified by a 
somewhat misleading title such as “learning 
rate.” 

In brief, this reviewer does not recommend 
this test for group use in the first grade. 


S. S. Dunn, Officer-in-Charge, Test Division, 
Australian Council for Educational Research, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

For this test there is no empirical evidence 
for validity. The argument for validity runs 
thus: (a) Clinical studies on 4,000 children 
show that failure in reading is mainly due to 
lack of auditory discrimination, lack of visual 
discrimination, and improper adjustment to 
learning rate (no reference to any publication 
is given). (b) Tests of auditory discrimination, 
visual discrimination, and learning rate are 
prepared. (c) Low scores on any of these 
tests is indicative of lack of readiness for read- 
ing. 

There seems to be fairly general agreement 
on the importance of visual and auditory dis- 
crimination in learning to read. But can we be 
sure that the Murphy-Durrell tests bearing 
these names measure these abilities and not ir- 
relevant ones? For instance, in the auditory 
discrimination test the first practice example 
requires the pupil to place his finger on a pic- 
ture of a garden while the examiner says: “Lis- 
ten—go—garden, Does garden sound like go 
at the beginning? Yes, so we shall mark it with 
a large cross, like this!" Now unless the child 
has already played this “game” before, he could 
well say that “go” and “gar” are not the same 
beginning sounds. There are 12 practice ex- 
amples and one hopes that all children under- 
stand the task before starting. But it is quite 
possible that only the quick learners understand 


what is required. Some evidence, then, that this 
group test is a valid measure of auditory dis- 
crimination, in the form of a correlation with 
a more direct measure of auditory discrimina- 
tion obtained individually, would be welcome. 

In the visual discrimination test the teacher 
holds up a card with a letter or a word on it 
and the children find the matching letter or 
word on the test paper. In a large class the 
distance from the stimulus of the nearest and 
furthest child could be of considerable impor- 
tance in clear recognition. And what of people 
suffering from some visual defect? Those tests 
of visual discrimination in which the stimulus 
is on the child’s test would seem to provide 
more standard conditions. 

The learning rate test is most time-consum- 
ing. Only ro subjects are taught at a time and 
then tested individually three times during the 
day. The conditions are far from standard for 
each individual. The other children in the class 
doing seatwork exercises are going to be most 
unusual individuals if they pay no attention to 
the oral, blackboard, and testing activities of 
the test group. The aim of a simple “work-sam- 
ple test" is appealing, but surely the classroom 
teacher can quickly find out who are fast learn- 
ers and who are slow learners from her normal 
observations. In any case it would seem a waste 
of time to use this third test with those whose 
scores on tests 1 and 2 are low. 

Reliability figures are given only for tests 1 
and 2 and these are split-half coefficients. With 
young children test-retest or parallel-forms 
figures would be more satisfactory. No table of 
intercorrelations between the tests is given. 
This is essential information when tests are 
purporting to be measuring different abilities. 

The usefulness of norms for a test of this 
type is debatable, but the information given is 
insufficient to enable a teacher to decide 
whether or not her group can legitimately be 
compared with the normative group. Would it 
not be possible and more meaningful to provide 
some sort of expectancy table which relates 
readiness scores to ability to read a passage of 
given difficulty “X” months after the test? 

The teacher who uses the test as a learning 
experience for the children may find that it 
gives her insights into the state of readiness of 
individual children and even helps in the devel- 
opment of these skills. Her own observations 
of her everyday tasks may, however, be just 
as useful. 
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[680] 
*Reading Readiness Test. Grades kgn-1; 1957; 1 
form; $2.50 per 25 tests; 25é per specimen set; cash 
orders postpaid; (20) minutes; David F. Votaw and 
Peggy Fou Moses; Steck Co. * 
REFERENCE 


[681] 
*Scholastic Reading Readiness Test. Grades kgn- 
1; 1953; various titles used by publishers; for Catholic 
schools; Form A; manual [53] ; we a 35, tests; 
per specimen, set; postage extra; (30-45 minutes ; 
es F. Anderhalter and Ruth Colestock ; Scholastic 
Testing Service, Inc. * 


[682] 
*Webster Reading-Readiness Test. Grades kgn- 
1.5; 1950; 5 scores: verbal discrimination, memory of 
word forms, auditory discrimination, vocabulary and 
comprehension, total; 1 form; manual ['50]; 24€ per 
test; 366 per manual kit; postpaid; (30-40) minutes; 
Clarence R. Stone and Mary Nila; Webster Publishing 
* 
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[683] 

“Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Nat- 
ural Sciences. High school, college ; 1944-57 ; subtest 
of Tests of General. Educational Development; IBM; 
2 levels: 2 forms: high school, Form B. (44) ; college, 
Form B ('43); revised manuals: high school level 
(556), college level ('54) ; $2.50 per 25 tests of either 
level; separate answer sheets must be used; $1 per 23 

M answer sheets; so¢ per specimen set; postage 
extra; (120) minutes; prepared by Examination Staff 
of United States Armed Forces Institute; Veterans' 
Testing Service, American Council on Education. * 


For a review by Robert J. Solomon of the 
complete battery, see 27; for a review by 
Gustav J. Froehlich of Form B, see 4:26; for 
reviews by Herbert S. Conrad and Warren G. 
Findley, see 3:20. 

[684] 
*Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies. High school, college ; 1944-57 ; subtest 
of Tests of General Educational Development; IBM; 
2 levels; 2 forms: high school, Form B C44), college, 
Form B ('43); revised manuals; high school level 
C56), college level (54) ; $2.50 per 25 tests of either 
level; separate answer sheets must be used; $1 per 25 

M answer sheets; 50¢ per specimen set; postage 
extra; (120) minutes; prepared by Examination Staff 
of United States Armed Forces Institute; Veterans’ 
Testing Service, American Council on Education. * 


For reviews by W. E. Hall and C. Robert 
Pace of the college level, see 3:528. For à re- 
view by Robert J. Solomon of the complete 
battery, see 27; for a review by Gustav J. 
Froehlich of Form B, see 4:26; for reviews by 
Herbert S. Conrad and Warren G. Findley; 
see 3:20. 
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*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 5, Ability to Interpret Reading Materials 
in the Social Studies. Grades 13; 1942-58 ; title on 
Form Y-3S is Interpretation—Social Studies; IBM: 
Forms X-3S, Y-3S ('s2); examinet's manual ('58); 
battery manual (54) ; pupil profile leaflet ('58) ; profile 
card i date) ; separate answer sheets must be used; 
$3 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets: 50é 
per scoring stencil; $3 per complete specimen set; 
postage extra; 60(70) or 40(50) minutes; prepared 
under the direction of E, F. Lindquist; Science Re 
starch Associates. * 


For reviews by J, Murray Lee and Stephen | 


Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for 
a review by Eric F. Gardner of earlier forms, 
see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J, Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna, see 
3:12, 


[686] 

?The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 6, Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in 
the Natural Sciences. Grades 9-13; 1942-58; title 
on Form Y-3S is Interpretation—Natural < ciences; 
IBM; Forms X-3S, Y-3S (52) ; examiner's manual 
(C 88) ; battery manual ('54) ; pupil profile leaflet, fourth 
edition (58) profile card (no date) ; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM 
answer sheets; $2.15 per 20 answer pads; so¢ per scor- 
ing stencil; $3 per complete specimen set; postage 
extra; 60(70) or 40($0) minutes; prepared ander the 
direction of E. F. Lindquist; Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for 
a review by Eric F: Gardner of earlier forms, 
see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J. Froehlich; and Lavone A. Hanna, 
see 3:12. 
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[687] 

*Tinker Speed of Reading Test. Grades 7-16 and 
adults ; 1955, c1947-55; Forms 1 (55), 2 ('55) ; mime- 
ogra manual ('55) ; norms for college sophomores 
on 5; I0-, and 30-minute tests only ; $5 per 25 tests; 
50€ per specimen set; postage extra; any time limit 
from 4(15) to 30(40) minutes; Miles A. Tinker: 
University of Minnesota Press. * 


LEONARD S. F&tpr, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
Prien State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa. 


This test was developed by the author in 
connection with his long series of experiments 
on the effects of typographical and illumination 
variations on reading speed. Tt is published 
primarily for other experimenters in this field 
and for college and high school reading in- 
structors in need of a rate measure. Since thé 
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number of potential users in the first category 
is undoubtedly very small, its publication is of 
most consequence to those in the second. 

The test consists of 450 independent, 30- 
word items (usually one sentence, sometimes 
two) set in pseudo-paragraphs of five items 
each. The student is instructed to read with all 
possible speed and, as a comprehension check, 
to look for and cross out the one word near 
the end of each item which “spoils the mean- 
ing." For this technique the author is indebted 
to the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test 
and the Michigan Speed of Reading Test. The 
comments of the reviewer of these instruments 
on this technique are worth careful considera- 
tion by the potential user of this test. 

There are two main strengths to this instru- 
ment. First, it provides sufficient homogeneous 
material to permit a relatively long test (30 
minutes), if the user desires one. Second, the 
author has gone to considerable trouble to pro- 
duce two forms which were equated item by 
item in the mean reading time and mean read- 
ing errors of a group of 55 subjects. The re- 
sultant forms, though not exactly equal in diffi- 
culty, are very closely matched. The availability 
of such equated forms should facilitate the as- 
sessment of changes in reading speed, an im- 
portant measurement problem in remedial read- 
ing programs. 

The principal weaknesses of the test are the 
deficient norms, the inadequate reliability data, 
and the absence of correlations with other types 
of rate measures. The only norms provided 
are based on groups of 96 to 135 sophomores 
of the University of Minnesota. Norms are 
presented for 5-, 10-, and 30-minute tests, but 
the data are clearly inadequate for the interpre- 
tation of the scores of high school students. 
Moreover, without additional evidence, one 
cannot assume that the norms are suitable for 
college students at other institutions. Since per- 
formance on rate tests depends to some extent 
on the type of comprehension check employed 
and the nature of the reading material, evalua- 
tion of pupil performance in words per minute 
will not permit the examiner to use normative 
data available from other sources. Thus, every 
user must expect to compile his own norms, a 
responsibility. which a. publisher might well 
recommend but should hardly demand. 

. Parallel-form reliabilities ranging from 76 
to .93 are reported for 18 groups which are 


not described in any respect. Apparently, the 
coefficients apply to a 30-minute test, although 
this is not clearly specified. Since 5-minute and 
10-minute tests are specifically suggested, re- 
liability data for tests of these lengths should 
have been made available for all grade levels. 
It should be noted, in this regard, that recent 
investigations strongly indicate the Spearman- 
Brown formula does not provide accurate esti- 
mates of the reliability of shortened and length- 
ened rate tests. Estimates of such reliabilities 
must be empirically determined. 

The author states that the test was con- 
structed to provide a measure of speed of read- 
ing uncomplicated by comprehension difficulties 
—an end achieved by the use of only the most 
common words and sentences of unsophisti- 
cated thought content. Many reading special- 
ists may not consider this a virtue. The goal 
of many college programs is not the unquali- 
fied increase of reading speed, but the selective 
use of speed, depending upon the nature and 
purpose of the reading. This test is clearly un- 
suited for measurement of this objective, High 
school and college teachers might well be con- 
cerned with the relationship of performance on 
this test to that on rate tests involving other 
kinds of material and other kinds of compre- 
hension checks. They might also question the 
relationship to performance on reading mate- 
rials which do present comprehension prob- 
lems. The latter situation is our primary con- 
cern, after all. No data are presented on these 
points, however. 

The potential user will have to weigh the 
strengths of this test against its weaknesses. 
Both are obvious. With more comprehensive 
norms and more thorough reliability analyses 
the instrument could be far more useful than 
it now is. 
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[688] 
XBrown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes. High school and college; 1953-56; IBM ; 
I form ('53); revised manual ('56) ; separate answer 
sheets must be used ; $2 per 25 tests; $1.90 per 50 IBM 
answer sheets; 50€ per set of either hand or machine 
scoring stencils and manual; 606 per specimen set; 
postpaid; (25-35) minutes; William F. Brown and 
Wayne H. Holtzman; Psychological Corporation. * 
REFERENCES 
1. Horrzmax, Wayne H., AND Brown, WILLIAM F, "Study 


Habits and Attitudes in the Prediction of Academic Success.” 
Abstract. Am Psychol 8:369 Ag 's3. * 
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2. Brown, Wituiam F., AND HorrzwAN, Wayne H. “The 
Im ce of Study Habits and Attitudes in the Scholastic 
Achievement of High School and College Students.” Abstract. 
Am Psychol 9:341-2 Ag H ti 

3. HoLtzmax, Wayne H.; Brown, WitLiAM F.; Awp Far- 
Qumar, W. G. “The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes: 
A New Instrument for the Prediction of Academic Success. 
Ed & Psychol Meas 14:726-32 w '54. * (PA 29:7962) Š 

4. Brown, WiLLiAM F. axo Hortzmax, Wayne H. "A 
Study-Attitudes Questionnaire for Predicting Academic Suc- 
cess.” J Ed Psychol 46:75-84 F 'ss. * (PA go:1503) 

5. Pauk, WALTER J. An ‘Analysis of Certain 
of Above-Average and Below-Average Male and Female Read- 
ers at the Ninth-Grade Level. Doctor's thesis, Cornell Univer- 


sity (Ithaca, N.Y.), 155. (DA NE. 


W. The Re 


Louisiana State University (Baton Rouge, La.), 1957, (DA 18: 
Ho KruMnorrz, Joun D,, AND FARQUIAR, WtLtLIAM W. "The 
Effect of Three Teaching, ethods on Achievement and Mo- 
tivational Outcomes in a How-to-Study Course." Psychol Mon- 
ogr 71(14) :1-26 's7. $ 

12. AUMANN, J. SrANLEY; Smirnu, WiLLIAM L.; AND GLOCK, 
Marvin D, “Predicting Academic Success in College by Means 
2 c DERE Ad and Attitude Inventory," Ed & Psychol Meas 

13. Feenny, Many M. Scores on SAT-V and Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes as Predictors of Achievement in a College 

hepa d Master's thesis, Fordham University (New York, 
Sita “Admteistercd Tels and RR Ce Byatt of 
Ed & Psychol Meas 18:845~51 w "58, * 

James Derse, Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

This inventory is designed to identify stu- 
dents whose study habits and attitudes are not 
those of students who do well in academic work 
and, in addition, to provide a basis for aiding 
such students through counseling and remedial 
work with study methods. Furthermore, the 
inventory may be used to predict academic suc- 
cess for high school and college populations. 

The 75 items on the inventory differ some- 
what from those usually found in study in- 
ventories. In preliminary administrations dur- 
ing the selection and validation of items, the 
authors found that items probing "study atti- 
tudes” were in general more highly related to 
superior grades than items designed to assess 
the mechanics of studying. The manifest con- 
tents of some of the items are aimed at anxiety 
before and during tests and, in some instances, 
at general personality characteristics. The re- 
sult is that the inventory is very heavily pointed 
in the direction of assessing motivation for 
study and attitudes towards academic work. 
This emphasis provides the most unique and 
valuable aspect of the inventory. 


The data accumulated during validation are 
very encouraging, though the authors them- 
selves are cautious about the test’s predictive 
use because of its dependence upon frankness 
of responding. Perhaps the most encouraging 
aspect of these data is not the size of the ob- 
tained coefficients, but the indication that, to a 
surprising degree, what the inventory measures 
is independent of scholastic aptitude as meas- 
ured by the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men. The inventory substantially increases the 
correlation with grades when used in conjune- 
tion with the ACE. One curious feature of the 
validation data is that the correlations between 
single-semester grade-point averages and 
SSHA scores are consistently higher for col- 
lege students in Texas (.39 to .66) than for 
those from other parts of the country (.27 to 
37). 

The only serious deficiency in the manual is 
the sketchiness with which information about 
the counseling keys is given. On the keys them- 
selves we are informed that the items indicated 
are items to which the student's response is 
different from that of students who obtain 
high grades. While little information about the 
selection of items used for scoring is necessary 
to the user, most people giving the test will 
want to know more than they are told in the 
manual about the items selected for the coun- 
seling key. Indeed, many counselors will be in- 
terested in the responses to items not included 
on the counseling keys. 

In summary, this inventory or survey is a 
unique and valuable contribution to the tech- 
niques for assessing student habits of work and 
motivation for study. It is more suited for un- 
covering attitudinal and motivational difficul- 
ties than any other published study inventory, 
and its use is particularly recommended where 
such difficulties are the prime concern. In addi- 
tion, its value for research on counseling and 
remedial teaching must not be overlooked. 


C. Girzert Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, and Roy D. Lewis, Teaching As- 
sistant, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

This instrument is designed “to furnish an 
inventory of study habits and attitudes to serve 
as a foundation for self-improvement.” It con- 
sists of a series of statements which are to be 
responded to in terms of the extent to which 
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they represent actions and attitudes of the per- 
son responding. In addition to the scoring key, 
a special counseling key is provided which per- 
mits identification of items to which the re- 
sponse given is different from that most fre- 
quently given by students of high scholastic 
achievement. 

The instrument has been standardized on 
high school students and college freshmen. 
Correlations between scores and one-semester 
grade-point averages for college freshmen 
range from .27 to .66 for men, and from .26 to 
.65 for women. Correlations for the high school 
students are somewhat lower. Reliability co- 
efficients seem satisfactory, ranging from .79 
to .95 for different groups and different meth- 
ods. 

Correlations between this test and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen are consist- 
ently low according to the authors. Multiple 
correlation coefficients based upon the ACE 
and the SSHA in combination indicate an in- 
crease in the predictive efficiency over either 
instrument used singly. For example, the 
weighted average coefficient between grades 
and ACE scores of women college freshmen 
rose from .53 to .6r when the SSHA was used 
in combination. If the test were to be used as a 
selection device it can be assumed that students 
would tend to respond in the approved direc- 
tion and that the predictive efficiency of the 
instrument would be effected. 

The recommended uses as seen by the au- 
thors, while fairly clear cut, appear to be a bit 
ambitious. As either a screening instrument or 
a diagnostic instrument the test must assume 
both complete frankness of response and a 
fairly high degree of memory accuracy on the 
part of the student. In the use of the SSHA 
for research, an uncontrolled variable of in- 
terest or motivation shows up. In one study (3) 
reported by the authors the correlations be- 
tween grades and test scores were considerably 
higher for persons showing interest in their 
scores than for persons who did not show such 
interest. Another variable is revealed in a study 
by Krumboltz and Farquhar (17) in which 
students showing a preference for cognitive- 
type, teacher directed instructors increased 
their SSHA scores after taking a how to study 
course, whereas students in the same course 
preferring a student-centered type of instruc- 
tion lowered their scores. 


The development procedure for this test was 
extremely well conceived. Items were chosen 
on the basis of interviews with students and 
each item was then empirically validated as to 
its applicability to the problem. The manual is 
unusually complete with considerable technical 
data reported for both college and high school 
groups, 

The instructions state that the student can 
be helped to obtain an understanding of how to 
study properly and to learn many of his study 
faults. These reviewers feel that there is an 
implication in the instructions that the student 
will be helped simply by responding honestly. 
Although there is the possibility of insight 
through exposure to such information, there 
is no evidence to support such a thesis. 

Tenth grade students should be able to read 
the test readily. The terms used are generally 
easy to understand. The statements to be re- 
sponded to are fairly concise and should create 
no problem. 

In general, the reviewers feel that this in- 
strument is well grounded, easy to understand, 
and can be an excellent source of study habit 
and attitude information for use by student and 
counselor. The basis for interpretation, how- 
ever, assumes that the student will respond 
frankly and that he is capable of understand- 
ing and reporting his own motivations and atti- 
tudes toward studying and academic activities. 
This assumption may be questioned on the 
basis of present knowledge in this area. While 
the instrument may be used to advantage since 
it has been carefully constructed, use of it will 
require good judgment and a rigorous applica- 
tion of limiting factors inherent in self-reports 
of any kind. It is not a test and any user of it 
should fully understand the difference between 
a test and an inventory or a survey of self-re- 
ports. 


[689] 
XCalifornia Study Methods Survey. Grades 7-13; 
1958; 5 scores: attitudes toward school, mechanics of 
study, planning and system, total, verification; IBM; 
1 form; $3.50 per 35 tests; separate answer sheets 
may be used; 5¢ per IBM answer sheet; 40¢ per set 
of hand and machine scoring stencils; postage extra; 
50¢ per specimen set, postpaid; scoring service avail- 
able; (35-50) minutes; Harold D. Carter; California 
Test Bureau. * 
REFERENCES 

1. Canter, Hamorp D. “Methods of Learning as Factors in 

the Prediction of School Success." J Psychol 26:249-58 Jl '48. * 


DA 23:1439) 
(PA 2311439) oto D. “Correlations Between Intelligence 
Tis. Study Methode Tests, and Marks in a College Course.” 
FT Paschal 30:33-40 O.'50. 25:4383 

pehee Hanon D. “What Are Some of the Basie Prob- 
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Iragin Analysis of Study Techniques?" Calif J Ed Res 2:170- 
4 is 

4. Carter, Hanorp D. “Cross-Validation of a Study, Methods 
Test." Calif J Ed Res 4:32-6 Ja '53. * (PA 28:1553) : 

. CarTER, Hanorp D, “Development of a Diagnostic Scoring 
uu for a Study Methods Test." Calif J Ed Res 6:26-32 Ja 
'ss. * (PA 29:7841) ag 1 

6. CARTER, oLD D. “Some Meee Coefficients for Stud; 
Test Scores." Calif J Ed Res 7:212-6 N '56. * (PA 31:8812 

7. CARTER, Haroun D, “The Mechanics of Study Procedures." 
Calif J Ed Res 9:8-13 Ja 's8. * 


[690] 

Cooperative Dictionary Test. Grades 7-12; 1951- 
52; 5 scores: alphabetizing, spelling, pronunciation, 
meaning, total; IBM; Form A ('s51) ; manual ('52) ; 
directions sheet ('52) ; no data on reliability for grades 
8, 10-11; no norms for part scores, no norms for 

ades 8, 10-11; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
2.50 per 25 tests; $1.50 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 
456 per scoring stencil ; postage extra; 30(40) minutes; 
S. D. Melville, Clarence Derrick (manual), and 
Frances Swineford (manual); Cooperative Test Di- 
vision, Educational Testing Service. * 


A. N. Hieronymus, Associate Professor of 
Education, State University of Iowa, Towa 
City, Towa. 

ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT. This test em- 
ploys an ingenious, convenient design. ‘The 
items are printed on both sides of an IBM an- 
swer sheet. A 4-page reusable leaflet contains 
instructions to the student and two composite 
pages of selected entries from an established 
dictionary. The entries very adequately repre- 
sent the many situations for which a dictionary 
may be used. 

The 50 items cover almost every conceivable 
skill in the use of the dictionary. The first 20 
items deal with alphabetization within a frame- 
work of four pairs of guide words; this sub- 
test is accompanied by reliability data but no 
norms, The remaining 30 items yield three 
scores based on ro items each, somewhat mis- 
leadingly called. pronunciation, meaning, and 
spelling. However, after the teacher obtains 
these scores, she is at a complete loss as to what 
to do with them; no norms or other data are 
provided. 

In order to measure most of the uses which 
people can make of the dictionary, many items 
deal with skills of marginal social utility, such 
as the meaning of the abbreviations Colloq. 
and Dial. On the other hand, people most often 
use the dictionary for looking up the pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, and spelling of words. Pronun- 
ciation is represented by several items ; spelling 
and meaning are not so well represented. Only 
one item deals directly with spelling; other 
items classified under spelling deal with irregu- 
lar plurals, irregular verb forms, and the like. 
Only 3 of the 50 items on the test are concerned 
directly. with the interpretation of meaning. 


Whether this should be considered a disad- 
vantage depends upon the purposes for which 
the test is given. 

norms. Percentile norms, provided for 
grades 7, 9, and 12 only, are based on results in 
only seven schools in five communities. The 
criteria of selection are not provided, nor are 
any further data which would allow the user 
to determine whether this is a meaningful 
normative sample to employ in evaluating the 
results from his school. Different schools tested 
pupils at different levels. (only three schools 
tested in grade 7), but the norms were “ad- 
justed so as fo reflect the performance of the 
students in all seven schools." The authors rec- 
ommend the use of local norms. In view of the 
inadequacy of the normative sample, schools 
should take this recommendation seriously. 

Schools are encouraged to compute class 
medians and compare them with the medians 
for the normative groups. This will almost in- 
evitably result in misinterpretations. Class. me- 
dians are not distributed in the same way as 
pupil scores. In recommending this type of 
comparison, the authors are encouraging schools 
to misinterpret the standing of their classes. 

Item analysis data are provided which al- 
low schools to compare group performarice on 
individual items with that of the normative 
sample. It is suggested that follow-up instruc- 
tions begin with the types of items missed most 
frequently by the group, the implication being 
that these identify the skills which most need 
attention. The rank order of the difficulty of 
items in a test depends on many factors. Very 
often the most difficult items are difficult be- 
cause of faulty construction or because they 
represent skills which are seldom used or 
needed. It is doubtful that follow-up instruc- 
tion on the use of the dictionary should start, 
for example, with’ tracing the etymology of 
words. Yet, in almost every class, this is quite 
likely to be the most difficult skill measured by 
this test. The second suggested criterion for 
selecting points for study, to begin with items 
which are fundamental to the use of the dic- 
oae would seem to be much more defensi- 

e. : 

TECHNICAL DATA. The section in the manual 
dealing with technical data is quite. complete. 
Kuder-Richardson (formula 20) reliability co- 
efficients are provided for scores which are-ac- 
companied by norms, Intercorrelations of part 
and total scores are shown, as are speededness 
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data. Difficulty and discrimination data are sup- 
plied. No statistical evidence of validity is given, 
but none would seem to be crucial to evaluating 
the test. 

OVERALL EVALUATION. This is a skillfully 
constructed test, possibly overemphasizing dic- 
tionary’ skills of marginal social utility. The 
norms must be regarded as inadequate. 


[691] 

XEvaluation Aptitude Test. Candidates for college 
and graduate school entrance; 1951-52; 5 scores: 
neutral syllogisms, emotionally toned syllogisms, total, 
emotional bias, indecision; 1 form ('52) ; manual ('52) ; 
$1.95 per 20 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be pur- 
chased to obtain manual); postage extra; 50(55) 
minutes ; DeWitt E. Sell; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


J. Tuomas Hastines, University Examiner ; 
Director of Unit on Evaluation in Bureau of 
Educational Research; Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

A name like Evaluation Aptitude Test 
(EAT) demands a brief description of the 
stimulus-response content before comments or 
appraisals are meaningful. The task set for the 
examinee is to evaluate 36 conclusions each of 
which is based upon two premises, The evalua- 
tion (response) consists of checking each con- 
clusion as logically sound or unsound, or of 
marking “o” to indicate uncertainty. The first 
18 of these Syllogisms deal with premises and 
conclusions which are obviously unreal since 
a nonsense word is used in the second premise. 
These first 18 are spoken of as “affectively 
neutral" because one cannot judge the con- 
clusion from prior knowledge of fact. The 
other r8—matched one for one with the first 
group on syllogistic mood and keyed response 
--deal with social, political, and economic 
statements and are spoken of as "affective" 
since the examiriee's prior opinions presumably 
may support or conflict with the syllogistic con- 
clusion. 

Tt should be obvious that in either set of 18 
(Part A and Part B, respectively ) the examinee 
who knows anything of syllogistic form may 
convert each to its equivalent type of general 
statement (eg, “All A's are B's. Some C's 
are A's. Therefore,....”) and then ignore both 
the nonsense word and the prior opinion, if any. 

The author suggests that the test be used in 
college or gtaduate school entrance examina- 
tion batteries as an aid in diagnosis, educational 
guidance, and selection. Since the operational 
attack on the items (conversion to general syl- 
logism of all, some, none) by the respondents 


ig indeterminable, diagnosis or selection on the 
basis of logical validity would be a poor risk. 
Since no data are presented on the effectiveness 
of this task for predicting deductive reasoning- 
required in educational situations, there is no 
possibility of diagnosing or selecting on the 
basis of empirical validity. 

If one wants to diagnose or select on critical 
thinking and problem solving abilities, he is 
faced with a shortage of instruments with 
demonstrated validity. Short of developing his 
own, he may have to use cautiously a published 
test. However, certain other tests (e.g., Wat- 
son-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal) should 
certainly be considered before this one. 

Norms are given in terms of percentiles for 
high school seniors (n = 165) and for college 
seniors ( = 158) on Part A, Part B, and the 
total score. Only two high schools and two col- 
leges (both small) were used in norming, The 
person considering using the test should recog- 
nize that the author’s statement that the norms 
“can be considered reliably indicative of the 
probable distribution of evaluation aptitude in 
high school and college seniors” expresses at 
most a hope—not a well founded claim. The 
norms for the other two scores—Index of Dis- 
érepancy (proportion of responses in Part B 
which disagree with responses to paired items 
in Part A) and Index of Indecision (propor- 
tion of omits)—are based upon college seniors 
only. Furthermore, the five scores are so inter- 
dependent that use’ of all five might be more 
confusing than helpful, especially to the test 
user who is less than highly trained in measure- 
ment. 

The EAT is certainly not ready at present 
for distribution to school and college guidance 
people or selection officers. Although this re- 
viewer has serious doubt that more data on 
relevant points will demonstrate that the test is 
useful for the purposes stated, such data should 
be collected and presented if the test is to be 
offered to consumers. Neither the stated gen- 
eral purposes nor the suggested specific appli- 
cations are supported ‘convincingly in the data 
currently presented in the manual. 


Watxer H. Hir, Associate Professor, Office 
of Evaluation Services, Michigan State. Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Evaluation aptitude" is defined in the man- 
ual as “the capacity to appraise data accurately ; 
to draw’ correct! inferences’ from given prem- 
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ises; to think ‘straight’ or without emotional 
bias.” In view of the range of thinking abili- 
ties which this definition seems to suggest, it 
is rather a letdown to find that the Evaluation 
Aptitude Test is simply a 36-item test of ability 
to judge the validity of syllogisms. 

The test is in two parts. Part A includes 18 
syllogisms in various moods and figures. The 
required judgments are: “sound” (conclusion 
follows), “unsound” (conclusion does not fol- 
low), or “uncertain.” Part B is a correspond- 
ing set of syllogisms, identical in mood and 
figure, and therefore in keyed answers, but dif- 
fering in content. The correspondence is such 
that Parts A and B are printed in parallel 
columns, with each item directly opposite its 
counterpart. 

The different content of the two parts is the 
central feature of the test. The syllogisms in 
Part A deal with supposedly neutral material. 
They all concern relationships between candies, 
confections, and “twangs.” Students are not 
expected to have any feelings, biases, or prior 
knowledge about the relation of twangs and 
candies. Part B, on the other hand, deals with 
such terms as politicians, liberals, conserva- 
tives, radicals, Communists, and labor leaders, 
about which students are expected to have 
biases and preconceptions. 

By comparing scores and responses to cor- 
responding items on the two parts, one tan 
presumably judge the effect of emotionally 
toned material on a student's ability to reason 
deductively. In addition to the two part scores 
and a total score, two "indices" are obtained: a 
"discrepancy index," which represents the per- 
centage of instances in which two correspond- 
ing items are answered differently, regardless 
of correctness, and an "indecision index," which 
is the percentage of the total number of items 
answered "uncertain." 

On the theory (said by the author to be a 
"well-recognized" fact) that the ideological 
biases of most people can be classed as liberal 
or conservative, the items in Part B are so con- 
structed that half of them are intended as 
"traps" for unwary liberals and half as "traps" 
for unwary conservatives. 

It is clear that considerable care has gone 
into the design of the instrument, and not a 
little ingenuity. One can seriously question, 
however, whether the result really justifies the 
effort, for even the most reasonable claims 
which can be made for it rest on some shaky 


assumptions, and claims actually made for it 
go far beyond what is reasonable. 

The author recognizes that some students 
may have little or no emotional bias concerning 
the items in Part B. Yet he says that since the 
two parts are "comparable in every respect 
other than their affective character," only bias 
and chance can produce discrepancies between 
the two parts. There are other possibilities. 
Surely some Part B items are easier for some 
people simply because they have meaningful 
content. In others the content becomes such a 
tangle of verbiage as to make them quite diffi- 
cult. Take, for example, this item in Part B : 

If some qualified by education to hold public office 
are not politicians, and some democratically elected 
congressional representatives are politicians; then 
some democratically elected congressional repre- 


sentatives are not qualified by education to hold 
public office. 


This is the corresponding item in Part A: 


If some candies are not confections, 
and some twangs are confections ; 
then some twangs are not candies. 


The former is loaded all right, but there is 
more than one kind of loading. Is it attitude 
toward politicians that makes the difference? 
Indeed, one can even have misgivings about the 
neutrality of Part A, Granted that it has the ap- 
pearance of having a pretty low emotional level, 
this reviewer detected in himself an incipient 
prejudice against “twangs” by the time he had 
read about them 18 times. 

Examination of the test immediately raises 
the question of how it would be answered by 
students who have had a course in logic. Might 
they not apply mechanically the rules for valid 
and invalid syllogisms, without paying any at- 
tention to the content? The author has recog- 
nized this possibility and has investigated it. 
But he seems to overstate the case, Because a 
group of students made different part scores 
before they took such a course and equal part 
scores after its completion, he concludes : *Eval- 
uating syllogisms correctly by the application 
of rules learned by rote memory does not de- 
note rational comprehension or increased evalu- 
ation aptitude. For this reason the EAT as an 
aptitude test is meaningless for any person who 
has had training in deductive logic." He does 
not say how he knows that the application of 
rules learned by rote memory is the only out- 
come of the logic course. 

There is no evidence of any investigation of 
the extent to which students may recognize the 
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parallelism of the two parts. Such recognition 
would, of course, vastly affect the scores. It is 
more likely for students who have studied logic, 
but is possible for others as well. This possi- 
bility could easily be eliminated by rearranging 
the sequence so that like items do not appear 
opposite each other. 

The format of the test is otherwise accept- 
able. However, the manual is published in a 
lithoprinted form in which the type size is so 
reduced as to make it almost unreadable. 

A test of this kind has potential usefulness, 
which in the present instance falls regrettably 
short of realization, It must be recognized, 
however, that, even if this were a very good 
test, the kind of reasoning it involves is but a 
limited aspect of “straight thinking.” To equate 
it with the thinking required of “leaders in the 
social sciences who can think ‘straight’ or with- 
out emotional bias” is little short of ludicrous. 


[ 692] 
*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 9, Use of Sources of Information. Grades 9- 
13; 1942-58; IBM; Forms X-3S, Y-3S ('52) ; examin- 
er's manual (’58) ; battery manual (54) ; pupil profile 
leaflet, fourth edition ('58) ; profile card (no date) ; 
separate answer sheets must be used $3 per 20 tests; $5 
per 100 IBM answer sheets ; 50¢ per scoring stencil ; $3 
per complete specimen set; postage extra ; 27(35) min- 
utes; prepared under the direction of E. F. Lindquist ; 
Science Research Associates, * 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; fora 
review by Eric F. Gardner of earlier forms, 
see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna, 
see 3:12. 


[693] 
XA Library Orientation Test for College Fresh- 
men, 1955 Edition. Grade 13; 1950-55; 1 form (58) ; 


manual ['55] ; no data on reliability; no norms ; sepa- 
rate answer sheets Fe be e $4.50. per 35 ponts i 
1.25 per 35 answer sheets ; per specimen set ; cas 
Hee et ed] 50-60) minutes; Ethel M. Feagley, 
Dorothy W. Curtiss, Mary V. Gaver, and Esther 
Greene; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. * 


Janet G. AFFLERBACH, Editor, Professional 
Examination Service, American Public Health 
Association, New York, New York; and Lots 
Grimes  ArrLERBACH, Serials Librarian, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. : 

This little test of only 8o items provides an 
excellent two-way look: backwards for an as- 
sessment of the effectiveness of the high school 
library program and forwards toward a broad- 
ening and’ strengthening of the college library 
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program to meet student needs. Strong empha- 
sis is put on the most important tool of the li- 
brary, the card catalog, three of the nine parts 
of the test dealing with this subject. Of the six 
other parts, four deal with specific reference 
tools and two with definitions of bibliographical 
terms, Noticeably absent are the dictionary and 
encyclopedia play type of item, One must as- 
sume that college freshmen know some refer- 
ence tools and these two are probably the most 
familiar. 

Part 1 is an exercise in matching terms and 
their respective meanings. The range of terms 
covered is quite wide, There are not only the 
usual parts-of-a-book terms, but also types-of- 
books terms, such as anthology, atlas, and 
gazeteer. Definitions of types of materials, such 
as biography, document, and periodical, might 
have been included as well. 

Part 2 shows a typical catalog card with its 
component parts: author, title, publisher, pag- 
ing, bibliography, tracings, etc. Each of the 
parts is given a number, and students choose 
their answers from the numbered "points of 
information." While the points exhibited are 
all testworthy, this section could be enlarged 
to include such problems as ascertaining from 
the card whether the book is an English trans- 
lation or deciding from a subject card what the 
correct call slip entry should be. There may be 
some confusion for students in the abundance 
of numerical figures on the sample card and the 
test item numbers, which are placed immedi- 
ately below the card. Could the points of infor- 
mation be given letters of the alphabet instead ? 

Part 3 is designed to test ability to choose 
from a list of 19 standard subject headings the 
one heading most appropriate for each of sev- 
eral book topics or titles. The headings are 
familiar, ordinary, and workable. Of course, 
students must know how to use the broad and 
obvious headings and the system of subdi- 
visions of headings. Regrettably, there seems 
to be no way in objective tests to discover how 
students would proceed to find material on new, 
unusual, or specific topics like atomic subma- 
rines, witcheraft, or Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Part 4 presents a problem in alphabetizing 
sample card catalog headings, according to fil- 
ing rules printed at the head of the problem. 
This is an excellent approach in miniature to 
the organization of the catalog. 

A good review of important reference tools 
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in à single field is found in Part 5, where stu- 
dents are to indicate in which of eight familiar 
reference books they would expect to find the 
answers to several questions about literature. 
Since the field of literature is so well provided 
with reference tools, and since the college stu- 
dent's first encounter with the library is usually 
by: way of English composition and literature 
classes, it is not a bad idea to devote one whole 
section of the test to this single subject area. 
However, one wishes that the student's knowl- 
edge of reference material in science and social 
studies could also be tested. 

Part 6 presents the same kind of problem as 
does Part 5, but covers the more general bio- 
graphical tools. Responses to the questions in- 
cluded should reveal very well whether stu- 
dents have grasped the distinctive. features of 
each reference book. 

Knowledge of several periodical indexes, the 
Book Review Digest, and the Cumulative Book 
Index is tested in Part 7. This part deals 
mainly with general indexes ; e.g., although the 
Education Index is listed, nothing so special- 
ized as the Art Index or the scientific abstract- 
ing and indexing tools is included; 

A’ group of references from a periodical in- 
dex. is reproduced as the problem in Part 8; 
Certain parts of the references (title, name of 
periodical, volume number, date, etc.) are num- 
bered and students must answer questions 
from these numbered parts. The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature inevitably becomes the 
freshman’s favorite reference tool and this 
section of the test is a good exercise in the 
use of all periodical indexes of the Readers’ 
Guide type. 
~ Part 9 is a matching exercise to test the 
student's knowledge of general bibliographical 
abbreviations, such as ca., ibid:, and q.v. Al- 
though the abbreviations are well chosen, one 
might wish that the emphasis was more on 
ability to interpret than on ability to recognize 
them. i 

All in all, this test should go far in meeting 
the purposes set by the test authors: to discover 
to what extent and in what areas college fresh- 
men need instruction in using the resources of 
the library, to help freshmen recognize their 
own deficiencies in the use of the library, and 
to provide data that can be used as a basis for 
a program of library instruction to meet the 
needs of the group tested. 
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J. Wayne Waicutstone, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research,’ New York Public 
Schools, New York, New York. 

These test exercises were prepared for: (a) 
discovering to what extent and in what areas 
college freshmen need instruction in using the 
resources of a college library; (b) diagnosing 
the strengths and weaknesses of college fresh- 
men in the use of the library; and (c) provid- 
ing data that can be used as a basis for a pro- 
gram of library instruction fitted to the needs 
of the particular student group. 

The manual contains no data on reliability 
and validity and no norms ; hence, the test can- 
not be considered. standardized. The test con- 
sists of questions requiring definition of terms 
related to library usage; interpretation of in- 
formation on a catalog card ; selection of appro- 
priate subject headings in a catalog; arrange- 
ment of headings in a’ card catalog; selection 
of literature reference hooks appropriate to a 
given question; knowledge of sources of bio- 
graphical information; choice of appropriate 
book and periodical indexes ; interpretation of 
information in periodical indexes; and defini- 
tion of abbreviations (such as ibid., et al., and 
op. cit.) frequently found in books. 

These various test exercises have face valid- 
ity as measures of important knowledge that a 
college freshman should acquire in learning 
how to use the resources of a library. The au- 
thors have attempted to make the exercises as 
closely parallel to real situations in the library 
as possible by including, for example, a repro- 
duction of an actual catalog card. The. refer- 
ence books, indexes, and sources of biographi- 
cal information included are those most fre- 
quently. used. The section dealing with inter- 
pretation of information in periodical indexes 
contains a reproduction of actual references 
that an individual would find in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 

Although the test has some shortcomings 
with respect to the reliability of diagnosing spe- 
cific library usage skills because of the limited 
number of exercises, the restilts would prob- 
ably be valuable to the librarian or teacher in 
counseling the student about improving his 
specific abilities in using the resources of a 
library. The authors state that colleges which 
used earlier forms of the test reported it to be 
useful for excusing from introductory library 
instruction students who made a satisfactory 
score (arbitrarily determined) and for discov- 
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ering the extent of student progress through 
administering the test at the beginning and at 
the end of a period of instruction in library 
skills. 

As a nonstandardized, test of knowledge 
about library resources, this test is probably 
superior to an informal test constructed by a 
local librarian. It is unfortunate that evidence 
has not been presented to show that the items 
have been analyzed by technically accepted 
methods and that norms and data on reliability 
and validity have not been collected and pre- 
sented. 

[694] 
XLogical Reasoning. Grades 9-16 and adults; 1955; 
IBM; Form A; no adult norms; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3.75 per 25 tests; 20€ per single 
copy; 3€ per IBM answer sheet; 50€ per scoring 
stencil; 25€ per manual; postage extra; 20(25) min- 
utes; Alfred F. Hertzka and J. P. Guilford ; Sheridan 
Supply Co. * 
REFERENCE 

1. His, Jouw R. "Factor-Analyzed Abilities and Success 
in Coll Mathematics.” Ed & Psychol Meas 17:615-22 W'57.* 
Duncan Howie, Professor of Psychology, 
The University of New England, Armidale, 
"Australia. 

'This test has resulted from factorial re- 
searches at Guilford's laboratory which have 
confirmed and clarified. Thurstone's earlier 
identification of a factor he called “deduction.” 
The factor may generally be described as in- 
volving “sensitivity to logical relationships in 
the testing of the correctness or incorrectness 
of a conclusion.” The authors call it “logical 
evaluation.” The test consists of two parallel 
parts, each of 20 items covering “the 15 valid 
syllogistic forms.” Each item presents two 
propositions and requires the subject to choose 
from among four alternatives the logically cor- 
rect. conclusion. Considerable care has been 
taken to insure that the “herrings” have a near- 
appropriate smell, i.e., that each of them is at 
least plausible. The general format and condi- 
tions of administration make the test a straight- 
forward one to give. The time limit for each 
of the parts is 10 minutes. 

Standardization is based on two populations : 
the first, 402 high school students distributed 
over grades 10, 11, and 12 and ranging in age 
from 14 to 20 years with mean age of 16.5; 
the second, 509 college students about 90 per 
cent of whom were below 3o years of age. 
In view of the wide age scatter, it is unfortu- 
nate, particularly in the case of the high school 
group, that information is not given as to the 


possible relationships between age level and test 
score. Norms are presented for each group in 
standard C scores and in centile ranks equiva- 
lent to raw scores. 

Reliabilities are reported for both groups at 
about .90 for the whole test and about .80 for 
each of the parts. The main evidence of validity 
is of factorial or internal validity. The test is 
said to have a loading of .50 in the logical 
evaluation factor. Evidences of external or cri- 
terion validity are somewhat confusing and de- 
cidedly less encouraging. For example, corre- 
lations are reported with grades in various 
mathematics courses ranging from .04 to .42 
with a mean of .26. 

The reviewer agrees with the authors that 
this aspect of reasoning ability is one that has 
been almost entirely neglected in intelligence 
tests and that the time has come to take it 
seriously. In this perspective, the test is of 
unquestionable value as a research instrument 
for further validation studies. That it should 
be so used is clearly the authors' intention, It 
is perhaps necessary, however, to caution pros- 
pective users that, at this stage, the test cannot 
be used as other than a research instrument. 


CnanLEs R. LANGMUIR, Director of Special 
Projects, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, New York. 

The test consists of 40 formal syllogisms 
separated into two comparable parts of 20 
items. Ten minutes are allowed for each part. 
An additional 10 minutes are required for 
students to read the instructions and to become 
familiar with the item type. A typical item is: 

Some women are mothers. 
All women are females. 


Therefore : 
A, All mothers are females. 
B. All females are women. 
C. Some females are mothers. 
D. Some women are not mothers. 


The correct answer is the one conclusion 
which follows from the two premises. State- 
ments which reformulate a single premise, state- 
ments which are consistent, but not necessary, 
and statements that are invalid make up the 
distractors. This reviewer’s reasoning found 
two correct conclusions for Items 14, 23, 27, 
and 35, a questionable distractor in Item 11, 
and a questionable introduction of a term in 
the keyed conclusion which is not in the prem- 
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ises of Item 5. The keyed answers are best in 
the sense of being “logically stronger,” but the 
instructions ask only for a correct conclusion 
without revealing the existence of such formal 
distinctions. 

Subjective experience with intensive study 
of the items suggests that the test may be 
highly speeded for naive subjects. It would 
be helpful to have information in the manual 
about the speed-power element. A little prac- 
tice with syllogisms and the tricky distractions 
introduced by common language symbols may 
have a marked effect on speed and accuracy in 
taking the test. 

Centile equivalents are supplied for 402 San 
Diego high school students evenly distributed 
in grades ro, 11, and 12, and, separately, for 
509 San Diego State College students, prin- 
cipally freshmen and, sophomores. The mean 
total score for the high school group was 23, 
with standard deviation of 8. In the college 
group, the mean was 27; standard deviation, 
6.5. Sex differences are reported to have been 
small. The reliability of scores is estimated to 
be about .80 for a single part and .9o for the 
full test. The extent to which these estimates 
are inflated by speed effects is not discussed. 
The test is scored by the formula rights plus 
one quarter of the omits. This algebraic device 
is used to avoid the “many negative scores” 
that occur with the formula R — W/3. 

Some productive research results could de- 
velop from experiments with this test and vari- 
ations of it. The item material is notably homo- 
geneous and might, therefore, be particularly 
useful in studying the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. It would be interesting, for example, to 
know whether there are individuals who can- 
not be taught to overcome the distracting influ- 
ence of semantically loaded common language 
in syllogisms that are substantively identical, in 
the logical sense, with syllogisms not containing 
irrelevant semantic distractions. We can expect 
to find a distribution of empirical difficulty 
values for items of identical logical complexity. 
Some important clues to the components of 
reasoning abilities might emerge. 


[695] 
XPictographic Self Rating Scale. High school and 
college; 1955-57; Experimental Form A (55) ; man- 
ual (57); no college norms; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $2.50 per 25 tests; $1.25 per 25 answer 
sheets; 50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; (35) 
minutes; Einar R. Ryden; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


REFERENCES 
1. Romanowski, WarrER V, The Revision and Factor Anal. 
ysis ef a Pictographic Self Rating Scale. Doctor's thesis, Pur. 
due University (Lafayette, Ind.), 1955. i : 
2. Sates, Ronzxr C. A Validity Study of a Pictographic Self- 
E Scale. Master's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
nd.), 1955. 


[696] 
*SRA Achievement Series: Work-Study Skills. 
Grades 4-6, 6-9; 1954-57 ; 2 scores: references, charts; 
IBM; Forms A, B; 2 levels; technical supplement, 
second edition ('57) ; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $2 per 20 tests; $4.50 per 100 IBM scorable an- 
swer sheets; 50é per hand scoring stencil; soé per 
teacher's handbook ('55); 50¢ per administrator's 
manual (56); $r per technical supplement ; postage 
extra; specimen set not available; Louis P. Thorpe, 
D. Welty Lefever, and Robert A. Naslund; Science 
Research Associates, * 
a) GRADES 4-6. Forms A ['s4], B (56) ; examiner's 
manual ('56) ; $1 per set of machine scoring stencils; 
92(125) minutes in 2 sessions. 
b) Graves 6-9. Forms A ('ss, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1954 except for change in format), B ('56); 
examiner's manual (’56); soé per machine scoring 
stencil; 70(90) minutes. 


Ronert L. EseL, Vice President for Testing 
Programs and Services, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The test for grades 4-6 consists of 82 multi- 
ple choice items administered in two periods. 
It includes 19 items on the use of a table of 
contents (21 minutes), 17 items on the use of 
an index (21 minutes), 20 items on the use of 
reference materials (15 minutes), and 26 items 
on reading graphs and tables (35 minutes). 
The test for grades 6-9 consists of 94 items, 
administered in a single 90 minute period. It 
includes 20 items on the use of references (10 
minutes), 10 items on the use of a table of 
contents (8 minutes), 15 items on the use of 
an index (12 minutes), and 49 items on the 
reading of graphs, tables, and maps (40 min- 
utes). 

All of the items are four alternative, multiple 
choice items. "They require the examinee to 
demonstrate his ability to apply the various 
work-study skills. Sample tables of contents, 
indexes, tables, graphs, and maps are used as 
the basis for the questions. The sample indexes, 
particularly those in Form A of the tests, are 
rather highly organized under major headings 
and subheadings. This disturbs the alphabetical 
arrangement of the entries. For example, to 
find a reference on Television programs one 
must look not under Television, or Programs, 
but under Home entertainment. 

Most of the questions on the indexes and 
the tables of contents require the examinee to 
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use these reference materials as guides to the 
location of information. This is as it should be. 
A few questions require the student to draw 
inferences concerning the nature of that infor- 
mation. One, for example, requires the exam- 
inee to infer the name of the inventor of the 
steamboat from certain entries in an index. 
Another departure from direct relevance is 
found in items which, instead of asking where 
to find certain facts, ask what information will 
be found on certain pages. 

Each section of the tests is provided with 
one or more fore-exercises designed to explain 
to the student exactly what the test requires 
him to do. This is a desirable feature, especially 
in tests for the lower grades. In the sections on 
charts, however, these fore-exercises may ac- 
tually do considerable teaching of the skill 
which the remainder of the test is designed to 
measure, and may therefore make the test 
partly a measure of ability to learn. 

The test publishers have provided a very 
complete and attractive set of reference mate- 
rials. The examiner’s manual includes general 
instructions for use of the test battery, direc- 
tions for administration and. scoring, and grade 
and percentile norms for the tests. The inclu- 
sion of a list of correct responses was a con- 
venience to the reviewer and should also be 
helpful to teachers in making effective use of 
the tests. A manual for the school administra- 
tor describes the nature of the tests and pre- 
sents a classification of items according to the 
work-study skills being measured. The attempt 
to provide such a content analysis of the test 
is highly commendable ; however, the authors 
have not been as successful in their analysis of 
this test as in other areas covered in the bat- 
tery. The difficulty appears to be that the listed 
work-study skills do not correspond closely to 
the tasks presented in the test items. This re- 
sults in suggestions that each item is measur- 
ing a multiplicity of skills. For example, one 
question asks on which page one should begin 
reading to find certain information. This item 
is listed as measuring five skills: 


_ 1. Ability to locate desired information with the aid 
of a table of contents. t 

2. Ability to use clues to arrangement and location 
of reference information, such as the alphabet, guide 
words as in the dictionary, page, figures, and table 
numbers, chapter headings, etc. 1 

3. Ability to select and interpret main and subordi- 
nate ideas. 


4. Ability to infer from and to sce implications of 
facts given. 

5. Ability to generalize from facts given. 

This analysis of the diverse functions of a 
fairly simple item seems overelaborated. 

A useful teachers’ handbook provides aids to 
the interpretation of test scores and suggestions 
for follow-up action on the basis of the test re- 
sults. These essential steps in the effective 
utilization of test results are too often slighted 
or omitted entirely from the accessory materials 
provided with standardized tests. 

The excellent technical supplement gives 
evidence of careful attention to test construc- 
tion, standardization, and analysis. The raw 
score quartiles indicate that, in general, the 
tests are appropriate in difficulty for the groups 
tested and give reasonably wide distributions 
of scores. 

The section on validity places appropriate 
emphasis on the importance of content validity. 
It also presents an extensive and instructive 
factor analysis of the scores for the entire bat- 
tery. This is an excellent example of the use of 
factor analysis to support the construct validity 
of each of the tests in the battery. The analysis 
revealed that all four of the tests in the battery 
were measuring a general achievement factor. 
Three of them also appeared to be measuring 
group achievement factors which corresponded 
to the content of three of the tests. Only the 
work-study skills did not yield a group factor. 
This may be a reflection of the diversity of 
tasks included in the test. It may be a reflection 
of the fact that no organized curriculum for 
the development of work-study skills is fol- 
lowed in most schools. It may be due to some 
other influence. In any case it suggests that 
scores on a work-study skills test do not have 
the kind of independence shown by arithmetic, 
reading, and language test scores. Hence, it 
raises a question of the appropriateness of 
work-study skills tests in achievement batteries 
at this level. | 

Most teachers and curriculum specialists 
readily agree that it is an important objective 
of elementary education to develop work-study 
skills, But there is thus far little if any evidence 
that these study skills can be, or are being, de- 
veloped independently of other achievements, 
The immediate consequence of this excellent 
study is to cast some doubt on the desirability 
of including a study skills test in a general 
achievement test battery. 
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Rurun M. SrRANG, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

As stated in the manual, this test measures 
ability to select and discriminate among refer- 
ence sources; to use the table of contents, 
index, and other clues to the location of in- 
formation; to see relationships and to infer 
and generalize from facts given; and to obtain 
information from, note relationships among, 
discern trends among, and make inferences 
from data presented in graphs, maps, and 
tables. 

Emphasis is placed on the true-to-life, situa- 
tion approach. However, some conflict may be 
noted between the objectives of providing life- 
like situations and meeting the demands of 
objective measurement ; some of the items seem 
contrived just for test purposes. For example, 
some of the items dealing with the table of 
contents pose problems one would not naturally 
solve by going to the table of contents, Simi- 
larly, some of the information that pupils are 
expected to obtain from graphs and charts 
seems trivial and too labored. 

The tests for grades 4-6 are introduced in 
story form, followed by clear, simple directions. 
In the tests for grades 6-9 the directions are 
given in a brief straightforward way. The time 
is ample to give every pupil opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability. 

The number and regional distribution of the 
normative sample seems adequate, except that 
the proportion of rural to urban is lower than 
in the general population. It is pointed out, 
however, that differences between urban and 
rural have been decreasing in recent years. 
Since the test is most appropriately used for 
diagnosing rather than for grading, for teach- 
ing rather than for testing, high standards of 
general reliability are not so necessary as is the 
establishment of validity. 

Efforts to establish validity have included 
reference to commonly stated goals and ob- 
jectives, three minor studies of predictive value, 
and extensive factorial analysis. Although the 
content of the test is similar to that of other cur- 
rent tests in this area, it covers only one aspect 
of study skills—performance of the objective 
type; it is not at all concerned with the more 
basic psychological factors involved in effective 
study methods. For the predictive studies, the 
manual reports correlations of .66 and .68 be- 
tween scores obtained by two groups of eighth 


grade pupils and grade-point averages computed 
a half year and a year later, respectively ; and 
.70 between scores obtained by an eighth grade 
group and composite scores on a battery of 
achievement tests administered a year later; 
These limited. predictive studies are described 
as "encouraging." 

It is recommended. in the manual that, in 
order to gain a complete picture of the pupil's 
ability in this area, the test user examine the 
pupil's responses to items involving study skills 
in other subtests in the series. The Teacher's 
Handbook suggests not only an analysis of the 
kind of errors made by an individual or a class; 
but also classroom procedures and projects for 
developing these study skills. It is with respect 
to the use of this test that the SRA Achieve- 
ment Series is particularly strong. u 

There is a question, however, as to whether 
the study skills test is worth taking time to ad- 
minister. Since the main objective is the under« 
standing of the pupils’ study skills, the teacher 
might obtain similar and more specifically us- 
able information by asking pupils questions 
based on the tables of contents and indexes of 
the books they are using. In the same way he 
could direct pupils’ attention to the interpreta- 
tion of charts, graphs, and tables in the context 
of the books they are studying. However, as an 
introduction, the second part of the test, with 
its appealing situations for analysis, would 
arouse the pupils’ interest in these special study 
skills, uncover difficulties in perception and see- 
ing relationships, and lead to’ application to 
similar tasks in their daily assignments. At best, 
the teaching of study skills requires a more 
searching psychological analysis of methods 
and patterns effectively used by pupils of dif- 
ferent ages and abilities. As in so many in- 
stances, tests are being constructed before the 
field has been sufficiently defined and analyzed. 


For reviews by Warren G. Findley and 
Worth R. Jones of the complete battery, see 21. 


[697] 
XSpitzer Study Skills Test: Evaluation and Ad- 
justment Series. Grades 9-13; 1954-55; 6 scores: 
dictionary, index, graphs-tables-maps, sources of in- 
formation, note taking, total for subtests 1-4; IBM; 
Forms AM ('s4), BM (’55); manual ('54) ; io col- 
lege norms; separate answer sheets must be used; $5 
per 35 tests; $1.65 per 35 IBM answer sheets; postage 
extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 75(90) minutes 
in 2 sessions for subtests 1-4 only; 105(135) minutes 
in 3 sessions; Herbert F. Spitzer; World Book Co. * 
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REFERENCE 
1. Croox, Frances E. “Interrelationships Among a Group of 
* 


Language Arts Tests." J Ed Res 51:305-11 D 's7. 

James DeEsE, Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

i This test is designed to measure achievement 
in five specific areas of study skills: (a) using 
the dictionary, (b) using thè index, (c) un- 
derstanding graphs, tables, and maps, (d) lo- 
cating sources of information, and (e) organ- 
izing facts in note taking. Each of these areas 
constitutes a subtest; the fifth subtest. is speci- 
fied as “optional.” The test can be administered 
in two ordinary school periods (or three if the 
fifth subtest is employed). i 

The manual presents tables for converting 
raw scores on each of the five subtests to per- 
centile ranks and standard scores. The standard 
scores are scaled with a mean of 106 and a 
standard deviation of 13.0. A number of rec- 
ommendations are presented for the interpre- 
tation and use of test scores. The user is cau- 
tioned that the norms themselves may represent 
undesirably low achievement, the implication 
being that typical high school students do not 
receive adequate instruction in these particular 
study skills. Hints for remedial teaching are 
given for those subtests on which class achieve- 
ment is very low. 

Reasonably complete information concerning 
the development of the test is presented. Item 
analysis was accomplished with data obtained 
from 2,400 high school students in four high 
schools. Neither the location of these schools 
nor the distribution of the sample among them 
is mentioned. Mean values of difficulty and 
validity indices for items in all but the fifth 
subtest are presented for each of the final 
forms. These are the only data reported for the 
final forms. 

For the standardization study 5,000 students 
in 17 high schools in 14 states were tested with 
the preliminary forms of the test. Again, there 
is no information in the manual concerning the 
distribution of those tested, nor is there any in- 
formation about the number of cases for whom 
data were obtained for each of the forms. One 
very useful aspect of the validation data is that 
correlations between scores on each of the first 
four subtests and a number of other measures, 
including Terman-McNemar IQ's and scores 
on other tests in the Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series, are presented. The manual states 


that these four subtests “measure substantially 
different aspects of study skills." The correla- 
tions between them, ranging from .26 to .60, 
are about typical of the correlations between 
achievement tests at large. Reliability coeffi- 
cients obtained by the split-half method on pre- 
liminary Form 1 (later Form AM) are satis- 
factory for the first three subtests, but low for 
the fourth subtest. No data on reliability are 
presented for the fifth subtest because "inter- 
dependence of items in Test 5 made it inappro- 
priate to obtain a measure of reliability by the 
same method." 

While the standardization is less than com- 
pletely satisfactory, it is not unsatisfactory. 
The classroom teacher or counselor has some- 
thing to gain in using the measure of study 
skills provided by this test rather than a com- 
pletely unstandardized test. The chief draw- 
back to the test is the considerable time re- 
quired for administration. 


[698] 

*Stanford Achievement Test: Study Skills. 
Grades 5-6, 7-9; 1953-54, 1952-54; items identical to 
those in study skills section: of Stanford Achievement 
Test; IBM; 2 levels; manual ('53) ; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $2.75 per 35 tests; $1.25 per 35 
IBM answer sheets; 20¢ per machine scoring stencil ; 
postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set of either level, 
postpaid; 40(50) minutes; Truman L, Kelley, Richard 
Madden, Eric F. Gardner, Lewis M. Terman, and 
Giles M. Ruch; World Book Co. * 

a) INTERMEDIATE STUDY SKILLS TEST. Grades , 5-6; 
1953, c1952-53; Forms JM, KM ('53). 

b) ADVANCED STUDY SKILLS TEST. Grades 7-90; 1953- 
54, c1952-54; Forms JM (53), KM. (53, LM (54). 


Rosert L. Eser, Vice President for Testing 
Programs and Services, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Almost all of the items in this test are of the 
application type im which the student must 
demonstrate his ability to make practical inter- 
pretations or uses of the data presented in 
charts, tables, maps, dictionaries, indexes, and 
other sources of information. There is one item 
in each form which requires identification of a 
root word from among several combined forms. 
These items can be justified on the ground that 
the root word entry in a dictionary frequently 
includes information that is useful in under- 
standing or using the combined form. On the 
other hand, it seems doubtful that ability to 
identify the root word (which is always shorter 
than and part of the combined forms) in these 
items really indicates possession of the skill 
in using the dictionary it is intended to test. 
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A striking characteristic of the items in both 
forms is the brevity of the responses. Ordi- 
narily they consist of a single word or numeri- 
cal value. Economy of words in an objective 
test item is highly commendable, and tends to 
yield high reliability per unit of testing time. 
On the other hand, there are certain inferences, 
conclusions, and recommendations which can- 
not be expressed adequately in one word re- 
sponses. The exclusion of such items may limit 
the sampling of relevant tasks somewhat. 

Part 1 in both tests includes two charts and 
one table, with five questions based on each. 
The questions on the line graphs, and to a 
lesser extent on the bar graphs, tend to be 
quite similar, Sometimes the effort to make 
them different leads to rather artificial ques- 
tions, e.g., “How many papers did Joe sell on 
Wednesday and Tuesday together ?” (The pre- 
ceding question had asked, “How many papers 
did Joe sell on Wednesday ?") It is reasonable 
to suppose that scores on such closely related 
items would be highly related. This raises the 
question of whether one would not obtain a 
better indication of ability to interpret charts 
and graphs by using a wider variety of exam- 
ples with fewer questions on each. An alterna- 
tive would be to seek greater complexity in the 
information presented in the charts. 

Excellent norms of two types, modal-age 
grade norms and total-group grade norms, are 
available for both tests. The manual makes 
clear that grade equivalents above 10.0 have 
been obtained by extrapolation. Since there is 
no study skills test in the elementary or pri- 
mary batteries, it seems likely that grade scores 
below 5.0 were also obtained by extrapolation. 
Grade scores for the intermediate test in the 
5.0 to 6.9 range, and for the advanced test in 
the 7.0 to 9.9 range were obtained directly. 
Other grade scores for each test in the 5.0 to 
9.9 range were derived from a norm line based 
on K-score equating. 

Percentile norms for the various modal-age 
groups indicate that both tests are appropriate 
in difficulty and give good score distributions. 
Reliability coefficients in the high .80’s on both 
tests are very good for tests of this length. The 
manual is careful to point out that the relia- 
bility of scores for a single class, or even for a 
single school system, would probably be some- 
what lower than the reported values, which are 
based on pupils from numerous school systems. 
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The manual has detailed directions for ad- 
ministering and scoring the test, and for in- 
terpreting the scores. Reference is made to a 
more extensive manual for the complete battery 
which includes test descriptions, suggestions 
for the use of test results, information on test 
construction and standardization, and a brief 
discussion of the K-scores. 

The validity of tests of this type depends 
largely upon the competence and skill of the 
test constructors. The primary requirement is 
that the tests possess content validity. This must 
be built into the tests, and cannot ordinarily be 
demonstrated convincingly by any routine sta- 
tistical procedures. In particular, the typical 
validity study involving a correlation of test 
scores with school grades is of little value in 
demonstrating the validity of tests like those 
under review. 

On the other hand, there are troublesome 
problems of test content and test design which 
relate to the question of test validity, Is it ap- 
propriate and useful to group diverse test items 
based on graphs, tables, maps, dictionaries, in- 
dexes, encyclopedias, and other sources of in- 
formation into a single test yielding a single 
score? Study skills seem not to be considered 
important enough by curriculum builders to 
deserve substantial direct allocations of time in 
the school program, Do they, nevertheless, de- 
serve a place on a par with reading, language, 
and arithmetic in an achievement battery? Is 
there any evidence that the use of study skills 
tests contributes to the improvement of these 
skills? Or, is there evidence that a well worked 
out program for developing study skills will be 
reflected by greater than normal score gains on 
these tests from grade to grade? Is a study 
skills test something more than a short, indi- 
rect indication of general educational achieve- 
ment? 

The asking of these questions is not intended 
to imply any special shortcomings of the Stan- 
ford tests. In comparison with other similar 
tests they have a number of excellent qualities 
and few deficiencies. The point is that more at- 
tention should be paid by the authors and pub- 
lishers of all such tests to their basic meaning- 
fulness (construct validity) and educational 
utility. A section on validity in the manual 
would provide an opportunity and an incentive 
to marshal whatever evidence there is on these 
questions. 
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Rura M. Srrane, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. E 

The directions for administering the test are 
precise and definite except for the introductory 
statement: “This is a test to show how much 
you have learned"— presumably about study 
skills. Actually, the test is limited to skills in- 
volved in reading graphs, charts, and maps, 
and several location of information and word 
recognition skills. 

'The test has three parts: Part r, Reading 
Charts and Tables; Part 2, Map Reading; and 
Part 3, Using the Dictionary, Sources, and 
Index. The test does not presume to measure 
broader psychological aspects of study methods 
such as approach to an assignment, concentra- 
tion, and remembering. In fact, we do not have 
enough understanding of the study process 
used by different students to construct a satis- 
factory study test encompassing these factors. 

Parts 1 and 2 of the intermediate forms are 
high in interest. They test relationships as well 
as separate facts, The choice of content is prac- 
tical and sound. Part 3 of Form JM is less 
satisfactory because of the difficulty of under- 
standing the directions. Part 3 of Form KM 
tests the same kind of location of information 
and word recognition skills in a less compli- 
cated way. The intent is good, but some chil- 
dren who have the study skills may get tangled 
up in the test directions and form. The skills in 
Part 3 might be better tested informally through 
“work samples" rather than forced into the 
mold of multiple choice tests. 

The advanced test measures the same types 
of study skills and is interesting and ingenu- 
ously constructed. 

The conversion of raw scores into total- 
group grade norms, modal-age grade norms, 
and percentile norms is clearly and adequately 
described. The variety of norms permits inter- 
pretation for various purposes. The percentile 
norms, expressed in terms of grade scores for 
modal-age groups, make possible a comparison 
of the scores of a pupil with scores of other 
pupils of the same grade status; the modal- 
age norms permit comparison with scores of 
pupils of a given age in a given grade. Accord- 
ing to the manual, “the use of the total group 
average as the norm for evaluation of an in- 
dividual's performance sets an unduly low 
standard for the majority of pupils and, in the 
long run, is likely to encourage acceptance of 


an unnecessarily low level of achievement." 
Thus, accelerated pupils and the larger group 
of retarded pupils are both eliminated from the 
modal-age norms group. 

According to the manual, the corrected split- 
half reliability coefficients range from .87 to .89 
for both the intermediate test and the advanced 
test. These are single grade coefficients. How- 
ever, for a small sample (» — 89) of fifth 
graders in independent schools the coefficient 
of correlation was lower than the reliability re- 
ported for the same grade in the manual—.70 
as compared with .87. Any group with less 
than average variability might be expected to 
have lower correlations. 

No attempt seems to have been made to 
ascertain the validity of the test by comparing 
test results with pupils’ observed functioning 
in study skills in classroom situations. 

In summary, the test is useful for ascertain- 
ing a group's ability to interpret certain kinds 
of maps and graphs, and to locate information 
and recognize certain words. The title of the 
test, however, is misleading in that the test 
does not tap the psychological aspects of study 
such as motivation, problem solving, and the 
use of knowledge gained, nor does it measure 
habits and attitudes of study characteristic of 
able students. 


For a review by N. L. Gage of the complete 
battery, see 25. 
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A Test of Study Skills. Grades 4-9; 1940-41 ; IBM; 
Forms A, B ('40) ; directions sheet (40) ; reliability 
data based on preliminary edition; no norms; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $2.50 per 30 tests; m^ 
per IBM answer sheet; 30€ per scoring stencil; 25€ 
per specimen set ; cash orders postpaid ; 60(70) minutes ; 
J. W. Edgar and H. T. Manuel; Steck Co. * 


Marvin D. Grock, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

The test is in two parts. Part 1, Finding and 
Understanding Printed Materials, is concerned 
with the location of sources of information and 
the intelligent utilization of the type of mate- 
rials found in common references. Questions 
are of the 5-response multiple choice type. Part 
2, Critical Thinking in the Use of Printed 
Materials, consists of a series of paragraphs, 
accompanied by multiple choice questions the 
pupils’ understanding of which is checked by 
questions that may be answered by Yes or No, 
or by a phrase to the effect that the answer is 
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impossible to arrive at from the facts given, 
To label the skill required to answer the ques- 
tions in this part as critical thinking may well 
be questioned, since a number of the items do 
nothing more than check main ideas and de- 
tails, 

A major weakness of the test is its design 
for such a wide range of grade levels, the 
sampling for any particular grade being, as a 
result, severely limited. Much of the test’ will 
be so difficult for many fourth graders that 
little information: will be gained about the 
study habits they should have mastered. Like- 
wise, the test will have too low a ceiling for 
able pupils in the upper grades, 

No norms of any kind are provided either in 
the manual or elsewhere. Information concern- 
ing test reliability is limited to the reporting of 
a coefficient of .92, determined by correlating 
the scores of 72 pupils in grades 4, 6, and 8 on 
two forms of an earlier edition of the test. Con- 
tent validity is claimed on the basis of the 
careful selection of items, The authors, how- 
ever, are frank in acknowledging weaknesses 
in content, They also acknowledge the fact that 
certain study processes can be tested only in- 
directly through a recall of information. It is 
possible, for example, for a pupil to answer 
correctly the question “Where should the light 
be placed for a left-handed boy writing a let- 
ter at night?” He might, however, place the 
light over his left shoulder. 

When this test is compared with the study 
skills tests of some of the newer achievement 
test batteries, it is difficult to see why any 
school official would select it, Since the batteries 
are designed for a much narrower grade range, 
the study skills tests at the various levels pro- 
vide a wider sampling of skills in a larger 
number of study areas; and language, content, 
format, and size of print can be adjusted from 
level to level to suit pupils of a particular age. 
Finally, with most achievement test batteries, 
pupil profiles are furnished on which strengths 
and weaknesses in various areas can be easily 
observed. For the test under consideration 
profiles are not available. 


f For a review by Douglas, E. Scates, see 
3542. 
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*Watson-Glaser Critical i Appraisal. 
Grades 9-16 and adults; 1 56; revision of Watson. 

laser Tests of Critical Thi 7 6 scores: inference, 
assumptions, | deduction, interpretation, arguments, 
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total; IBM; Forms AM (’s2), BM ('s2, booklet with 
rinter’s mark WGCTA :BM-2 is a slight revision of 
klet WGCTA :BM-1) ; manual (52) ; no data on 
reliability of the current forms; norms (^56) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 
per 35 IBM answer sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per 
Specimen set, postpaid; (40-50) minutes: Goodwin 
Watson and Edward Maynard Glaser: World Book 
Co, * 
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CraxNCE. 


Wacker H. Hitt, Associate Professor, Office 
of Evaluation Services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

This test, compared with the 1942 edition, 
has been shortened and refined through ex- 
perimentation and analysis. The five subtests 
which have been retained are clearly pertinent 
to most definitions of “critical thinking.” The 
directions are simplified, and the format is 
greatly improved. An earlier “objectivity score" 
has been dropped. 

Two parallel forms are provided, each con- 
taining 99 items. The five subtests are: (a) 
Inference (20 items), (b) Recognition of As- 
sumptions (16 items), (c) Deduction (25 
items), (d) Interpretation (24 items); (e) 
Evaluation of Arguments ( 14 items). The au- 
thors properly urge caution in the use of sub- 
test scores, even when both forms of the test 
are used. 

Both “neutral” and “emotionally toned” 
items are included, but it is recognized that the 
impact of the latter will vary with different 
groups. The authors now advise teachers who 
are interested in studying the effect of feeling 
or prejudice on critical thinking to identify for 
themselves those items which are likely to have 
a loading for their particular groups. 

A significant change has been made in the 
design of the assumptions subtest, Formerly 
this test called for selection of an assumption 
from three suggested statements, with a fourth 
alternative: “None of the above assumptions is 


sc 
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made.” In the new test one must decide for each 
statement whether it is or is not assumed. This 
seems to be a change for the better. 

As much as the authors have improved the 
test, they have not solved all the problems in- 
herent in this area of testing. In the inference 
subtest they feel it necessary to require use of 
“certain commonly accepted knowledge or in- 
formation which practically every person 
knows.” This is a loophole which makes it 
possible to question the key to certain items, 
depending on what one considers to be com- 
monly accepted knowledge. 

The interpretation subtest permits the use of 
two types of judgment. The pattern here is a 
short paragraph followed by a number of pro- 
posed conclusions. In some cases each conclu- 
sion must be judged independently of the 
others. In other cases the conclusions are alter- 
native explanations of a set of facts. When this 
is true, and is recognized, it is immediately ap- 
parent that none of the conclusions can follow 
beyond a reasonable doubt, and it is not neces- 
sary to judge each one on its own merit. This 
discrepancy may or may not have been in- 
tended, but it seems to introduce a heterogene- 
ity (involving more than one kind of ability ) 
that is questionable in a short subtest. 

In the last subtest each argument is given in 
support of an answer to a question. The testee 
is instructed to “try not to let counter-argu- 
ments or your own attitude toward the question 
influence your judgment.” This is a misleading 
instruction. Undoubtedly it is intended to 
mean : Do not let your own answer to the ques- 
tion keep you from recognizing a strong argu- 
ment on the other side. But it also means some- 
thing else. One of the questions, for example, 
is this; “Should infants be fed by regular 
schedule rather than whenever they seem to be 
hungry?" The answer "Yes; a regular schedule 
is easier for the parents" is supposed to be 
judged a weak argument. Why? Because the 
welfare of the infant should be considered 
more important than the convenience of the 
parents. The reviewer agrees—which is to say 
that in this respect he shares the authors’ at- 
titude toward the question. There are several 
instances of this kind. While the reviewer finds 
the keyed answers quite acceptable, he believes 
they do involve attitudes and that this will be 
recognized by some students, particularly those 
who are critical thinkers. 

Though the keyed answers throughout the 


test are said to represent the unanimous judg- 
ment of 35 selected persons, this reviewer re- 
mains unsatisfied with several and would 
stoutly challenge a few. In part this reflects the 
above-mentioned loophole in the first subtest; 
in other cases it involves the interpretation of 
individual items. And, though the two forms 
are said to be carefully equated, there seems to 
be a significantly larger number of question- 
able items in Form BM than in Form AM. 

The authors have prepared an excellent man- 
ual for users of the test. In addition to a de- 
scription of the test and discussion of its uses, 
the manual includes percentile norms for high 
school and college students (based, however, on 
a regrettably limited college population), tables 
of technical data, and reports on validity and 
reliability. While reliability data for the cur- 
rent forms are not given, rough estimates can 
be made from the data reported for preceding 
experimental editions. A discussion of the 
meaning of critical thinking and its relation to 
other abilities is especially valuable. A useful 
list of references is included. 

If, as this reviewer believes, critical think- 
ing is a central goal of education, serious ef- 
forts to understand it and appraise it must be 
encouraged. The number of such efforts has 
been growing in recent years, and the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal is one of 
the useful instruments for this purpose. The 
difficulties mentioned in this review concern 
certain details, but are not intended to obscure 
the instrument’s generally high quality. 


Cart I. HovrAND, Sterling Professor of Psy- 
chology, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

The Watson-Glaser test is a conscientious, 
imaginative effort to provide appraisal in a 
most difficult area—that of “critical thinking.” 
Five subtests are employed to evaluate the 
capacity of the individual to draw correct in- 
ferences, recognize assumptions, draw appro- 
priate deductions, interpret data, and evaluate 
arguments. The authors vary the subject mat- 
ter to which the reasoning process is applied in 
an interesting manner—some of their items 
employ content which is abstract and noncon- 
troversial, and other items, parallel in logical 
structure, involve issues of a controversial 
character to which many individuals react with 
emotion and prejudice. Critics of the test may 
still feel, however, that it does not include suf- 
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ficient representation of the more subtle aspects 
of critical thinking, such as those involved in 
identification of one's own latent premises or in 
the differentiation of sources of information 
possessing varying degrees of credibility. 

The tests have found useful application both 
for selection purposes in schools and industry 
and for evaluation of the effectiveness of pro- 
grams of instruction. The latter application will 
undoubtedly be of increasing importance in 
view of present-day emphasis on improving in- 
struction in scientific reasoning. The authors 
also suggest the utilization of the test for diag- 
nosis of difficulties in thinking and as a teaching 
aid. References to researches which have used 
the test for various of these purposes are cited 
in the test manual. 

Within the last few years the authors have 
reworked many of the items, basing their modi- 
fications on criticisms, expert opinion, and ex- 
perience gained during the last decade of use. 
About 40 per cent of the items have been 
changed. 

In addition, the authors have accumulated a 
more substantial collection of cases upon which 
to base their norms, The norms printed in the 
manual are quite sketchy, being based on mis- 
cellaneous samples of students in various high 
schools and colleges. Mimeographed materials 
which supply somewhat more extensive norms, 
including norms for adult groups and gradu- 
ate students in various fields, are available from 
the publisher. There is still, of course, nothing 
like national norms available, although addi- 
tional cases are constantly being secured. 

While the two forms of the tests were stand- 
ardized in a manner intended to provide equiva- 
lent scores, there are differences ranging up to 
6 points between scores on the two forms so 

'that specification of which form was used is a 
desirable procedure in individual testing. In 
evaluation work it is also quite critical to take 
the form used into account because otherwise 
increases or decreases may spuriously be attrib- 
uted to the educational experience being evalu- 
ated. A dittoed table of equivalent scores is 
provided by the authors but it is not stated on 
what basis this was developed or upon what 
groups the equivalence is based. 

Moderately high reliabilities of 49 to .84 
are reported on a preliminary edition for small 
samples of high school students, based on esti- 
mates utilizing split-half and interform meth- 
ods. (The 19 least reliable items were deleted 


in the final edition.) The size of these correla- 
tion coefficients is, of course, a function of the 
range of scores, and it is possible that for some 
purposes higher reliability coefficients might be 
obtained when testing more heterogeneous 
populations. By the nature of the test, however, 
the most frequent utilization will probably in- 
volve populations of restricted range, and hence 
only moderate reliability is to be expected. Re- 
liability is a problem particularly in studies 
evaluating the effectiveness of educational pro- 
grams where the reliability of change scores 
will be very low indeed since the range of 
changes typically represents only a fraction of 
the range of the test scores themselves. 

The assessment of the validity of a test of 
this type is a most difficult matter. The authors 
state that “several high school science teachers 
were asked to identify their students who ap- 
peared markedly able or markedly poor in abil- 
ity to reason accurately and to think logically. 
The test distinguished significantly between the 
two groups.” Correlations of from .33 to .52 
for four different classes are reported between 
teacher’s ratings and total scores on the test. 
Similarly, with groups of 15 research chemists, 
12 biologists, 18 engineers, and 1 5 accountants, 
there was a significant difference between those 
who were rated in the top and bottom halves of 
the group by their supervisors. Converted into 
correlation form, this relationship may not be 
very impressive. It is also true that since the 
theoretical relationship between critical think- 
ing and other measures of intelligence is not 
established, it is difficult to assess whether the 
correlation of .70 reported between this test 
and the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 
Ability means that the Watson-Glaser test is 
measuring a single major aspect of intelligence 
or is just another form of intelligence test. (The 
reliability of the critical thinking test itself is 
only around .80.) The authors themselves state 
that the test differs considerably from an in- 
telligence test and is not an intelligence test as 
such. 

Practice effects appear to be relatively slight. 
The average improvement for a group of sec- 
ondary students retested after a week was only 
0.6 points, as compared with the 6 point differ- 
ence in scores mentioned above for alternate 
forms of the test. 

This is a very promising test for use on an 
experimental basis for selection purposes and 
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for research on the effects of instructional pro- 
cedures on critical thinking. Development of 
tests in this area is an extremely difficult under- 
taking. As a consequence we cannot expect to 
find as precise measurement here as in less com- 
plex areas. The test is not yet thoroughly 
enough standardized to permit the use of scores 
on it in any absolute way for determining the 
adequacy of a testee's skill in critical thinking. 


Nevertheless, compared with other less well de- 
veloped tests which are springing up on all 
sides with items selected as measures of critical 
thinking largely on a priori considerations, the 
Watson-Glaser test is a quite effective instru- 
ment, 


For a review by Robert H. Thouless of the 
original edition, see 3:544 (1 excerpt). 


SCIENCE 


Reviews ny Theo. A. Ashford, Frank P. Cassaretto, Max D. Engelhart, Elizabeth H 

Clark W. Horton, Palmer O. Johnson, William Harrison ima Mie laine Sepia 

Nedelsky, Theodore G. Phillips, Edward G. Rietz, Roy W. Stanhope, Julian C. Stanley, 
Robert M. W. Travers, Mervyn L. Turner, and Willard G. Warrington. 


[701] 
*Biology and General Science: National Teacher 
Examinations. College seniors and teachers; 1940- 
58; for more complete information, see 538; IBM; 
Ro(o0) minutes; Educational Testing Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Walter 
W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 
entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[ 702] 
*Chemistry, Physics, and General Science: Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations. College seniors and 
teachers; 1940-58; for more complete information, see 
538; IBM; 80(90) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Wal- 
ter W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of 
the entire series, see 538; for a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, see 4:802. 


[703] 

*Cooperative General Achievement Tests: Test 
II, Natural Science. Grade 12 and college entrants; 
1937-56; manual uses the subtitle A Test of General 
Proficiency in the Field of Natural Science; 3 scores : 
terms and concepts, comprehension and interpretation, 
total; IBM; Forms XX ('s3, revision of Form X), 
YZ (’s1, revision of Forms Y and Z); no norms for 
part scores; high school norms same as those published 
in 1938; separate answer sheets must be used ; $2.95 per 
25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scor- 
ing stencil; 35€ per battery manual (56); 50¢ per 
specimen set; cash orders postpaid ; 40(50) minutes ; 
Paul J. Burke (XX) ; Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service. * 


For a review by Palmer O. Johnson of ear- 


lier forms, see 3:548. For a review by Max D. 
Engelhart of the complete battery, see 6; fora 


review by Paul L. Dressel of earlier forms, see 
4:5; for areview by John V. McQuitty, see 3:3. 


[704] 

*Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Science. 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; subtest of Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment; IBM; grades 4, 7: Forms A 
(46), B. (49) ; grades 5-6, 8: Forms A, B (^49) ; 5 
levels ; directions for administering ['52] ; battery man- 
uals (A, '54; B, '49) ; separate answer sheets must be 
used $1.90 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scorable an- 
swer sheets; 10¢ per scoring stencil; 50€ per specimen 
set; postage extra; (20) minutes; Victor C. Smith; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


For a review by Alvin W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Roland 
L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross of 
Batteries 4-8, see 3:6. 


[705] 
*Elementary Science and Health: Every Pupil 
Test. Grades 4-6; 1935-58; new form usually issued 
each December and April; norms available following 
testing program; no data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ 
per scoring key ; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes ; 
Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 

[706] 
*Elementary Science: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. Grades 5-8; 1926-58; new form usually issued 
each January and April; norms available following 
testing program; no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 
46 per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes ; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[707] 
*Elementary Science Test: National Achieve- 
ment Tests. Grades 4-6; 1948-55; 6 scores : practical 
applications, cause and effect relationships, miscel- 
laneous facts, simple identifications, evaluation of 
statements, total; Form A (’55, identical with test 
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yrighted in 1948 except for a minor change in Item 
Pinte 2) ; directions t (/55); no data on relia- 
bility; no norms for part Ro ahud 25, xd 
50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 35(40) minutes; 
Leser D. Crow and W. L. Shuman; Acorn Publishing 
0. 


WirLiAM Harrison Lucow, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

This test has definite value in spite of its 
shortcomings. The neglect of science teaching 
in the elementary schools is an ever-present 
problem due mainly to mental blocks in teach- 
ers with regard to the subject. This test pro- 
vides a means of assessing the extent to which 
the children have been able to attain scientific 
knowledge incidentally in situations where their 
science education has been neglected. 

Part 1 purports to measure “Practical Ap- 
plications” of science. Few of the items do this ; 
rather, they tap miscellaneous bits of informa- 
tion. Of the three alternatives in the multiple 
choice items, the two to be rejected are not al- 
ways plausible nor even related to scientific 
knowledge. Part 2, Cause and Effect Relation- 
ships, contains more items that live up to their 
purpose, but many are simply factual. Part 3, 
Miscellaneous Facts, draws on biology, as- 
tronomy, geology, and mechanics, with an em- 
phasis on plants and animals quite appropriate 
at this level. Part 4, Simple Identifications, 
presents a mental hurdle in the change from 
multiple choice items to a confusing type of 
matching exercise. Part 5, Evaluation of State- 
ments, is a true-false array, again confusing in 
Structure. “Problem Situation A” is followed 
by five endings to the introductory statement to 
be declared true or false; “Problem Situation 
B" is followed by five complete statements ; and 
"Problem Situation C" consists of 10 inde- 
pendent problems. 

Validity is claimed to be achieved by con- 
sideration of the latest courses of study and 
recent textbooks on elementary science. The 
heterogeneous nature and often nonexistent 
offerings in elementary science make such va- 
lidity questionable with respect to any local 
administration. Nevertheless, the curricular 
content covered by the test is a good indication 
of what should be taught. Reliability, not pub- 
lished, but according to the publisher, is .91 as 
determined by the odd-even method and the 
Spearman-Brown formula. Norms are supplied 
in the form of percentiles for grades 3 to 7, al- 
though the test is designed for grades 4 to 6 


[ op 


inclusive. Directions, a class record form, the 
answer key, and the norms all come printed on 
a single sheet. No norms are presented for the 
five subtests. 

Apart from the significance mentioned above, 
there is little to commend this test. Improve- 
ment might be achieved by eliminating the 
parts and presenting the items all in multiple 
choice form as one homogeneous test. 


[708] 
*General Science: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 4¢ per 
scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements, * 


[709] 
*General Science: Every Pupil Test. 1, 2 semesters 
high school; 1929-58; new form usually issued each 
December and April; norms available following test- 
ing program; no data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ 
per scoring key ; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; 
Ohio Scholarship Tests, * 


[710] 

*General Science: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1955-57; 
Forms A ('55), B ('57) ; no specific manual; no data 
on reliability; norms: [A, 'ss; B, 's7] ; 10€ per test, 
postage extra; Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 
90(05) minutes; Victor C. Smith (A), Jennings O. 
Johnson (B), and George R, Otto (B) ; Educational 
Test Burcau. * 


[711] 
*General Science III: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools. High school ; 1951-53; 
Forms 1 (’51), 2 (52), 3 ('53) ; no specific manual; 
no data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 ['52], 2 ['53]. 
3 ('53) ; Forms 1, 2: 10€ per test, Form 3: $275 per 
25 tests; 10¢ per specimen set; postage extra; [60-90] 
minutes; Victor C. Smith; Educational Test Bureau. * 
[712] 

*General Science Test: National Achievement 
Tests. Grades 7-9; 1936-50; 7 scores: general con- 
cepts, identifications, men of science, definitions, uses 
of objects, miscellaneous facts, total; Forms A ('50, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1936 except for 
minor changes), B ('5o, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1939) ; directions sheet ('50); no data on 
reliability; no norms for part scores; $275 per 25 
tests; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; (35) 
minutes; Robert K. Speer, Lester D. Crow, and Sam- 
uel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Rogert M. W. Travers, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology and Head of the Department, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Rarely does one find a test which illustrates 
all of the errors which such instruments may 
manifest. The reviewer has often thought of 
preparing such an instrument to be used as a 
teaching device in courses in tests and measure- 
ments. However, it seems that the test consid- 
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ered here would be satisfactory for such pur- 
poses. 

First, the explanatory sheet which is pro- 
vided for the teacher is as uninformative as if 
it had been written with the deliberate intent of 
keeping secret the purpose, design, and statisti- 
cal characteristics of the test. Careful consid- 
eration of the matter suggests that the test is 
not the result of any concerted effort at careful 
planning, but rather is it a motley collection of 
items, some of which are derived from obsolete 
sources, The publisher provides a statement of 
purpose which runs as follows: “This test 
measures the student's knowledge of scientific 
concepts ; ability to identify objects from illus- 
trations; recognition of important men of sci- 
ence; ability to define scientific terms; knowl- 
edge of uses of objects; and mastery of scien- 
tific facts." After reading this statement, the 
reviewer expected to find test items which 
would really measure the pupil’s ability to “rec- 
ognize important men of science” and which 
would determine whether the pupil could iden- 
tify the portrait of a bearded figure as that of 
Francis Galton. Of course, items of this kind 
are not to be found. Instead, the pupil is asked 
to pair famous men of science with their dis- 
coveries. Again, “knowledge of uses of ob- 
jects" hardly represents a useful category of 
test items, but rather is it a license to write a 
wide range of different items. In summary, the 
test shows no evidence of having been devel- 
oped according to a well thought-out plan. 

Sometimes apparently unplanned tests may 
still have merit because the authors had in their 
thoughts a plan which they never described in 
the manual. With this in mind the reviewer 
turned to a study of the test items themselves. 
A quick reading of the items revealed that any 
misgivings already entertained were fully justi- 
fied. Several questions have multiple right an- 
swers while some have none. In one item the 
right answer is that gravity pulls towards the 
center of the earth, and a supposedly wrong 
answer is that gravity is a force that pulls to- 
wards the sun. In this case the correct answer 
is not precisely stated; but if it is accepted as 
the right answer, the supposedly wrong answer 
is also right. Some of the items are hilarious in 
their use of the English language. The re- 
viewer particularly enjoyed reading the item 
which begins "The boiling point of the fahren- 
heit thermometer is....” (The lower case f is in 
the test, but even Mr. fahrenheit might have 


had difficulty in making a thermometer boil.) 
"Then there is the item which together with the 
correct answer reads “Pressure is exerted by 
air because air has weight." This is a rather 
sad distortion of the fact that air exerts pres- 
sure because the molecules of the gas have 
both mass and velocity. 

Another disturbing fact is that some of the 
items represent an outlook on science which 
was typical of the last century rather than the 
present one. For example, the notion that the 
ether is a substance comes from the pre-rela- 
tivity era. Another example of this type of out- 
moded thinking is represented by items which 
ask the student to agree with the proposition 
that science is a search for truth. It is doubtful 
whether any modern philosopher would find 
such a naive outlook acceptable. 

Information on reliability is notable by its 
absence. The so-called norms provide median 
scores for each month within the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, but no indication is 
given of the range of scores. Also, there is no 
information on the number of children who 
took the test to provide the norm group and no 
indication of the characteristics of the popula- 
tion, whether from a large city school system 
or a rural school. The use of the norms pro- 
vided would involve the interpretation of a 
meaningless score in terms of a meaningless 
standard. 

The real mystery to the reviewer is how this 
test has stayed on the market for nearly 20 
years. Will all guilty parties consider them- 
selves hereby reprimanded. 


For reviews by Francis D. Curtis and G. W. 
Hunter, see 40:1602. 


[713] 

*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 2, General Background in the Natural Sci- 
ences. Grades 9-13; 1942-58; IBM; Forms X-35, 
Y-3S (’52) ; Examiner's manual ('58); battery man- 
wal (54); pupil profile leaflet, fourth edition C38) ; 
profile card (no date); separate answer sheets must 
be used; $3 per 20 tests; $5 per roo IBM answer 
sheets; soé per scoring stencil ; $3 per complete speci- 
men set; postage extra; 60(70) or 40(50) minutes; 
prepared under the direction of E. F. Lindquist; Sci- 
ence Research Associates. * 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for 
a review by Eric F. Gardner of earlier forms, 
see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna, 
see 3:12. 
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[714] 
XPhysical Science: Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program. College seniors preparing to teach 
secondary school; 1957; for more complete informa- 
tion, see 543; IBM; 80(95) minutes; Educational 
Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, see 543. 


[715] 
*Read General Science Test: Evaluation and Ad- 
justment Series. Grades 9-13; gea C1950-51; 
IBM; Forms AM (’51), BM ('s2) ; manual ('51) ; 
expectancy chart AE separate answer sheets must 
be used; $3.90 per 35 tests; $1.35 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 
40(50) minutes; John G. Read; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCE 


1, Reap, Jouy G. "Construction and Evaluation of a New 
General Science Test." Sei Ed 35:262-6 D "er. * 


For reviews by Benjamin S. Bloom and 
John S. Richardson, see 4:628. 


[716] 
*Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Sci- 
ence. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; 1956-57; IBM; 
Forms A, B ('57); 4 levels; manual (^s7) ; battery 
directions ('s57); battery technical report (57); no 
data on reliability of Form B; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $3.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 20 IBM scor- 
able answer sheets; 45é per scoring stencil; $1 per 


manual; $1 per battery technical report; $1.25 per 
8 len set; pos extra; 70(90-100) minutes; 
ooperative Test ivision, Educational Testing 
Service. * 


a) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B. 

b LEVEL 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3A, 3B. 

€) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2B. 
d) LEVEL 1. Grades 12-14; Forms 1A, iB. 


PALMER O. Jounson, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

The STEP science tests comprise four levels 
extending from the fourth grade in the ele- 
mentary school through the second year in col- 
lege. The tests constitute a new approach to 
the construction of achievement tests. They are 
designed to measure how well students can 
make use of what they have learned in the class- 
room. Generally, educational growth in science 
includes two main aspects: (a) the understand- 
ing and retention of basic scientific concepts, 
and (b) the development of the ability to use 
the basic concepts in the solution of scientific 
problems. In these tests it is assumed that by 
measuring the second aspect one measures also 
the first. Accordingly, the test situation is a 
problem situation. 

Each test is comprised of sets of multiple 
choice objective questions. Each set is based on 
a single problem situation, the problems in- 
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cluded being those deemed to be of cóncern in 
the everyday life and interests of the students. 
The tests in the series presumably progress 
from lower to more advanced levels. As an ex- 
ample, an analysis of Part 1, Form 4A, reveals 
the organization of the test around five situa- 
tions: (1) Fun at Camp, (2) Sick in Bed, (3) 
Bicycle Ride, (4) The Jackson Garden, and (5) 
A Trip to the Moon. The 30 test situations are 
distributed between the physical (16) and the 
biological (14) sciences. At the uppermost end 
of the sequence, in Part 1 of Form 1A, the 30 
problems can be classified among five different 
sciences as follows: 1-10, conservation and 
agriculture; 11-16, chemistry; 17-20, physics; 
21-26, biology (health); and 27-30, geology. 
Interspersed among the problem situations 
in the various levels, there are attempts to test 
understandings of the scientific method, includ- 


ing abilities to identify and define a scientific 
problem, to suggest hypotheses, to select vali- 
dating procedures, to interpret data and draw 


conclusions, to evaluate claims or statements, 
and to reason quantitatively and symbolically. 

For the tryout of the test materials a plan 
was adopted which aimed to secure samples 
of students similar to those for whom the final 
forms were intended, A roster of superintend- 
ents of school systems supplied by the U.S. 
Office of Education constituted the sampled 
population of public schools. At the college 
level almost every college in the nation was 
asked to participate. However, all of the sub- 
sequent samples were drawn from the groups 
that indicated a willingness to participate. No 
statement is made of the number of refusals. 
However, from the lists of participating schools 
provided it is observed that schools in 29 states 
participated although some states were repre- 
sented by only a single school system, and that 
the 33 participating colleges were dispersed 
among 21 states. Approximately 4,000 students 
were tested in each of grades 5, 8, 11, and 13. 
Not knowing the representative qualities of 
schools included makes it very hazardous to 
use the norms reported. 

Critical appraisal of STEP must await the 
results of their use in the schools and colleges 
for which they were designed and upon special 
studies of the relationship between these tests 
and measures of other academic performances. 
Every reasonable attempt has been made to 
create a high standard product and the prob- 
lem has been attacked in a practical spirit. 
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Certainly the emphasis upon testing problem 
solving ability and the continuity of measure- 
ment of this important outcome over long pe- 
riods is to be highly commended. The tests 
should be especially useful as instruments in 
developing integrated, graduated, and well 
articulated programs of science particularly de- 
signed for general educational purposes. As 
they are used, evidence resulting from care- 
fully controlled study should reduce to second- 
ary importance reliance on the judgment of the 
teachers who constructed them and on statistics 
based on fragmentary data whose representa- 
tiveness has still to be established. The STEP 
tests go hand in hand with the kind of cur- 
ricular organization which should increase the 
efficiency of learning experiences. 


Jurian C. SrANrEY, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, W isconsin ; 
M. JaciNTA MANN, Instructor in Mathematics, 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Booklets and answer sheets for all levels 
have the same excellent format and directions 
and do not designate the grades to which they 
are most applicable, so it is easy to use two or 
even more levels for testing a single class, or 
to test several grade groups together. A com- 
mon score scale spans all levels and forms, 
making it possible, for example, to compare 
Mary’s score of two years ago on Level 4, Form 
A, with her current score on Level 3, Form B, 
or either of Mary’s scores with Susan’s per- 
formance on Level 1, Form A. Since STEP is 
well articulated with the Cooperative School 
and College Ability Tests (SCAT), a school 
system can, by using these two batteries, meet 
a large percentage of its standardized testing 
needs and have much more comparable scores 
than separately prepared tests provide. 

The STEP science tests are relatively un- 
speeded (two 35-minute periods of working 
time for 60 four-option multiple choice items). 
They have “do-guess” instructions: “You will 
make your best score by answering every ques- 
tion because your score is the number of cor- 
rect answers you mark,” It seems desirable to 
minimize the influence of quickness and dif- 
ferential gambling propensity in these ways. 
Options for odd-numbered items are labeled 
A, B, C, and D and for even-numbered items 
E, F, G, H, an ingenious stratagem to reduce 
careless errors in marking the separate answer 
sheet. 


Sampling of scientific knowledge is broad 
and comprehensive. Blocks of as many as ten 
and as few as three items are based upon a 
single situation, usually one commonly experi- 
enced by the age group for which the level is 
primarily designed. Titles of some blocks at 
the lowest level are “Fun at Camp," “Sick in 
Bed,” “Bicycle Ride,” “The Jackson Garden,” 
and “A Trip to the Moon.” Under the first 
we read: “Jack, Bobby, Joe, and Harry went 
to a summer camp. At the camp many interest- 
ing things happened to them." This introduc- 
tion is followed by seven questions, each deal- 
ing with some aspect of the camp. 

Employing familiar situations for the blocks 
of items must tend to enhance interest and mo- 
tivation, making the testing situation less for- 
mal and abstract than ordinarily found. It ap- 
pears to lower the novelty of the material, how- 
ever, thereby reducing the level of the mental 
operations required to answer a given item 
correctly. The reviewers found many of the 
items difficult to classify according to the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives * because 
it seems likely that the rather typical points 
involved might have been taught explicitly in 
some classes but not others. For example, Item 
2 in Part 1 of Test 4A deals with why we see 
a lightning flash before we hear the thunder 
it produces: "Bobby said that it was because 
light travels faster than sound." Some fourth 
graders will already have heard this very illus- 
tration discussed in class or on television, while 
others will not, and the mental processes of 
successful answerers from the two groups may 
be quite different. Items from a test rooted 
in common curricular materials may rank lower 
in the Taxonomy than would similar items 
based upon novel content. 

When all items of all forms of the science 
tests were classified by the reviewers according 
to the Taxonomy, several interesting conclu- 
sions emerged. The first concerns comparability 
of the various forms. If parity between the 
taxonomical classifications of any two forms 
is used as the criterion, all four pairs of forms 
are seen to be quite satisfactorily comparable. 
For any given Forms A-B pair, the number 
of items classified at each of the various major 
levels of the Taxonomy is very nearly the same. 


1 Broom, BENJAMIN S.; Encevnart, Max D.; Furst, Ep- 
warp J.; HILL, WALKER H.; AND KRATHWOHL,, Davi» R. 
YARD my. of Education Objectives: The Classification of Edw: 
Tato Goals: Handbook I, Cognitive Domain. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp, xiii, 207. 
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The tabulations reveal further that there is a 
general tendency for the number of higher 
taxonomical classifications to increase as one 
goes from the lower to higher level tests. This 
suggests not only that more difficult matter is 
being tested but also that a higher type of 
mental process is required to make the correct 
response. 

When classifications are made of the list of 
“abilities being tested” as given in the manual 
and these classifications are compared with 
those of the items, little congruency is evident. 
The abilities are at a much higher level than 
the test items. According to the manual, only 
10 per cent of the items are designed to test abil- 
ities which are classified in the 1.00 ("knowl- 
edge") category. Yet at the three lower test 
levels over 75 per cent of the items, and at the 
highest test level about 50 per cent of the items, 
are classified in the 1.00 category. Further- 
more, although many of the abilities can be 
classified in the 5.00 ("synthesis") and 6.00 
("evaluation") categories, practically no items 
of any form have these taxonomical classifica- 
tions. Other classifiers might differ appreciably 
from the reviewers in categories assigned, but 
the general conclusions would probably hold. 
The STEP science series is as high level, 
Taxonomy-wise, as other such tests (and prob- 
ably higher than many), but it exhibits the 
rather usual discrepancy between "noble" ob- 
jectives and “less noble" items. 

The great amount of reading these tests re- 
quire is somewhat disturbing, especially since 
more than a little of it does not seem essential 
to answering the item correctly, even though 
the test authors do have an explicit rationale 
for their long contexts, An especially pertinent 
example is the stem of Item 25 in Part 2 of 
Level 4A: “George liked to play in the sand- 
box. The sand glistened in the sunlight. Betty 
said that sand is useful to people in the making 
of glass. George wondered how you could see 
through sand. How do you think sand can be 
used to make glass?” Though the items have, 
in general, been edited at least as well as those 
in most other achievement tests, the meticulous 
efforts of a highly insightful editor could have 
improved the wording of the stems and options 
of quite a few items materially. 

Especially noteworthy insofar as the entire 
STEP series is concerned are: the development 
of the various levels and forms, with a common 
score scale for all; the provision for the “band” 


interpretation of scores (the band for any score 
representing the area within one standard error 
of measurement of the score) ; and the integral 
relationship of the series to the SCAT series, 
So far lacking are statistical evidence of valid- 
ity and alternate forms reliability coefficients; 
these should be provided in supplements to the 
Technical Report. 

Overall, the STEP science tests meet excel- 
lently the need for a well planned, coordinated 
survey series stressing application of common 
curricular material to familiar situations. By 
being more a la carte than most batteries, 
STEP provides virtually everyone, from the 
least technically informed classroom teacher to 
the most statistically oriented measurement 
specialist, with instruments he can use and un- 
derstand. 


RosERT M. W. Travers, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology and Head of the Department, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The STEP science tests are outstanding in 
the care and thought with which they have 
been planned. They are designed to measure 
ability to identify and define scientific prob- 
lems, suggest or screen hypotheses, select valid 
procedures, interpret data and draw conclu- 
sions, evaluate critically claims or statements 
made by others, and reason quantitatively and 
symbolically. The percentage of items repre- 
senting each objective is given in the manual, 
together with the percentage in each of the 
content fields of biology, chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology, and meteorology. A novel 
specification is that the situations presented by 
the items should cut across four areas, namely, 
the economic, social, cultural, and home. The 
manual also clearly states the possible uses for 
the tests. While there is nothing very original 
here, teachers may still find the statement a 
source of ideas. 

The items measure a considerable number of 
distinct thinking skills as well as the extent to 
which factual information has been acquired. 

The reviewer selected Form 3A for a study 
of content accuracy. In Part 1, Item 13 implies 
that a solution made by adding one gram of 
iodine to 50 grams of alcohol can be considered 
a 2 per cent solution. Ordinarily a 2 per cent 
solution by weight would be made by dissolving 
one gram of iodine in 49 grams of alcohol. In 
Part 2, Item 14 shows a confusion between ab- 
solute number of deaths from various causes 


e 
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and death rate. The question appears to ask 
about the number of deaths but the answers 
refer to death rates. In this same part Item 19 
implies that planes are pressurized primarily 
to prevent nosebleeds and related troubles. This 
is probably a very minor reason for pressuriza- 
tion. Equalization of pressure in the ear cham- 
bers and the possibility of flying at relatively 
high altitudes without oxygen certainly are 
more important reasons. In Item 24 the picture 
of the crescent moon lying on its side with the 
points of the crescent in the horizontal plane 
rather than in the vertical is quite amusing. 

A review of the tests by competent scientists 
would have caught these and other errors. In 
fairness, however, one should say that the num- 
ber of errors in the particular test studied in 
detail is no greater than the number generally 
found in tests of science. In addition, an incor- 
rect item here and there is not going to be of 
great influence on the score of a test and will 
not necessarily make an otherwise well planned 
test into a poor instrument. This set of tests 
is in many ways so far ahead of the others 
known to the writer that his comments on the 
items should not discourage test users. 

The items appear to be rather unnecessarily 
long winded. This is a result of the fact that 
each one of a series of items is often woven 
into a story, presumably to make the test more 
interesting. For example, Item 27 in Part 1, 
which, stated in its simplest form, would read 
“Why does the water heat first at the top of a 
water heater even though this is farthest from 
the heating element?” is presented as a part 
of a story about Alice who was puzzled by this 
fact. The story almost doubles the length of 
the item stem. This verbiage is so trivial that 
it is hard to believe that it adds interest value 
to the test. There is also another matter to be 
considered in this unnecessary wordiness. Surely 
it must result in an unnecessarily high weight- 
ing of the score with the verbal factor. A study 
needs to be conducted to determine the effect 
of introducing this story telling element. The 
reviewer’s guess is that it would be found to 
have deleterious value. 

Statistical data on the tests are reported with 
thoroughness in the manual and in the Techni- 
cal Report. Kuder-Richardson formula 20 was 
used for the computation of reliability coeffi- 
cients for Form A. The publishers state that it 
is reasonable to infer that similar results might 
be expected with Form B; however, since the 


two forms at each level are not matched item 
by item, a cautious attitude should be adopted 
regarding this inference. Various data indicate 
that level of difficulty of the tests is satisfac- 
tory. The norms are described in considerable 
detail, although, it is feared, in language that 
the typical science teacher will not understand. 
The norms for all tests in the series are based 
on samples of equal ability in terms of the 
SCAT tests. Every effort was made to obtain 
a sample that was widely distributed over the 
entire country. While it is possible that some 
attempt may have been made to control in the 
norms population the quality and amount of in- 
struction to which the pupils had been exposed 
in the content area, the reviewer could not find 
such information in the data provided. 

Much would have been gained from the point 
of view of the consumer if a simpler and more 
concise presentation of the statistical and in- 
terpretive data had been provided with the 
more technical details relegated to an appendix 
where they would be available to technically 
trained personnel. That the tests have been 
thoughtfully planned and standardized is clear, 
but every consumer does not want to have to 
read through the entire procedure in order to 
find the data which he needs. The Technical 
Report in particular is such that real questions 
may be raised about the publisher’s contention 
that the tests are designed for administration 
by classroom teachers. Very few classroom 
teachers are going to understand the report. 
The saving factor in the situation is probably 
that they do not need to do so. 


For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 


24. 
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*Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate and 
Advanced Science Test. Grades 5-9; 1941-54, ©1940- 
54; items identical to those in science sections of Stan- 
ford Achievement Test; IBM; Forms JM ('52), KM 
(53), LM (50; manual ('54); separate answer 
sheets must be used; $2.75 per 35 tests; $1.25 per 35 
IBM answer sheets; 20€ per machine scoring stencil ; 
postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 22(30) 
minutes; Truman L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric 
F. Gardner, Lewis M. Terman, and Giles M. Ruch; 
World Book Co. * 


For reviews by Bertram Epstein and Paul E. 
Kambly of the previous edition, see 4:593. For 
areview by N. L. Gage of the complete battery, 
see 25; for reviews by Paul R. Hanna (with 
Claude E. Norcross) and Virgil E. Herrick of 
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the previous edition, see 4:25; for reviews by 
Walter W. Cook and Ralph C. Preston, see 
3:18. 


BIOLOGY 


[718] 
XBiological Science: Teacher Education Exami- 
nation Program. College seniors preparing to teach 
secondary school; 1957; for more complete informa- 
tion, see 543; IBM; 80(95) minutes; Educational 
Testing Service. * 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the 
entire series, see 543. 


[719] 
*Biology: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; Forms 1 
(51), 2 ('52), 3 (^53) ; no specific manual; no data 
on reliability; norms: Forms 1 [’52], 2 ['53], 3 (53) ; 
IOé per test, postage extra; [60-90] minutes; B. R. 
Whitinger; Educational Test Bureau. * 


[720] 
*Biology: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
School; 1926-58; new form usually issued each Janu- 
ary and April; norms available following testing pro- 
gram; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 4¢ per scor- 
ing key; postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements, * 


[721] 
*Biology: Every Pupil Test. High school; 1935- 
58; new form usually issued each December and April ; 
norms available following testing program ; no data on 
reliability ; 3€ per test; 1¢ per scoring key; cash orders 
postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


[722] 

X*Biology: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations. High school ; 1955-57; Forms A (’55), 
B ('57); no specific manual; no data on reliability ; 
norms: Forms [A, '55; B, ’57]; 10¢ per test, postage 
extra; Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 90[95] 
minutes ; George H. Ramharter (A) and E. C. Halvor- 
sen (B); Educational Test Bureau. * 


[723] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Biology. Candidates for college en- 
trance; 1915-58; for more complete information, see 
599; IBM; 60(80) minutes; program administered by 
Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. * 
REFERENCES 

1, Cortrce Entrance EXAMINATION BOARD. Science: A De- 
scription of the College Board Tests in Biology, Chemistry, and 
Physics. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, September 1954. Pp. 39. 
(PA 29:2958) 

2, Evenson, A. B., AND Suir, D. E. “A Study of Matricu- 
lation in Alberta.” Alberta J Ed Res 4:67-83 Je ^s8. * 
ErizanETH HAGEN, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. [Review of 
Form FAC.] 

This test has been designed to provide a 


measure of the achievement of high school 


graduates in biology. Its scope and content 
were determined by the CEEB committee of 
examiners in biology in cooperation with the 
staff of the Educational Testing Service. There 
are 100 questions, 20 of which test content in 
reproduction, heredity, and evolution. The pro- 
portion of items on these topics seems out of 
line with the emphasis given them in a high 
school general biology course. On the other 
hand, the topics of human physiology and health 
seem to be under-represented. Since most of 
the CEEB applicants who take this test have 
had only one year of biology, it would seem 
more appropriate to have the test represent the 
content coverage of the general biology course 
than the specialized courses offered in a few 
high schools. 

The construction of the individual items is 
adequate. Some of them have vague stems and 
some have unattractive foils, the result of the 
attempt to get at least five options for each 
item. The directions to Part C, which has a 
somewhat unusual answer pattern involving 
multiple answers, could be made clearer by the 
addition of a sample item. In spite of the un- 
usual format, the items in Part C tend to be 
too factual in nature; they could be made more 
effective if they tested multiple causation or 
multiple effects. The items in Part D are based 
on two laboratory situations, but most of them 
could be answered if the situations were 
omitted. 

The Kuder-Richardson reliability is reported 
as .92, with a standard error of 5.3. Since the 
test does not appear to be speeded, these data 
can be considered to compare favorably with 
data for other tests of biology. At the present 
time there is no evidence available on the value 
of the scores on the test for predicting course 
grades in college biology or in any other college 
course. The spread of difficulty in the items 
appears to be adequate, and there is evidence 
that science-oriented applicants score higher on 
the test than do nonscience-oriented applicants. 

In summary, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Achievement Test in Biology is a 
satisfactory measure of the academic, some- 
what traditional aspects of biology, except for 
too much emphasis on reproduction and hered- 
ity and too little emphasis on human physiology 
and health. In content coverage, processes meas- 
ured, and item construction, however, it does 
not appear to be as good as the Nelson Biology 
Test. 
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For a review by Clark W. Horton of earlier 
forms, see 4:600. 


[724] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement „Examination: Biology. High school 
seniors desiring credit for college level courses; 1956— 
57; for more complete information, see 600; IBM in 
part; 2 parts; 180(200) minutes; program administered 
by Educational Testing Service for the College En- 
trance Examination Board. * 


CLARK W. Horton, Consultant in Educational 
Research, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, [Review of Form FBP.] 

The reader's knowledge of the purposes and 
general methods of the CEEB Advanced Place- 
ment Program is assumed. The 3-hour biology 
examination given in May 1958, Form FBP, 
consisted of Part 1, a 1-hour objective test of 
8o five-choice items ; and Part 2, a 2-hour essay 
test in which candidates wrote on four of six 
questions, the first two required, and each of 
the second two selected from two alternatives. 

The test analysis data on Part 1 show it to 
be of suitable length, difficulty, and reliability 
for the 148 high school cases tested in 1958. 
About 85 per cent of the candidates finished, 
few scores fell in the chance score range at the 
bottom, and there was plenty of room at the 
top. The reported reliability coefficient is .88. 
'The content appears to be a good sampling of 
biological knowledge. In general, the questions 
are well written and defensible, and require a 
precise and penetrating understanding. This 
part of the total examination seems to be a 
sound anchor to which the more questionable 
Part 2, the 2-hour essay test, can be tied. 

The committees responsible for setting the 
questions of Part 2 and for grading it must 
face the slings and arrows that have been di- 
rected these many years at essay examinations. 
"They appear to be trying conscientiously to set 
broad, representative questions that will elicit 
organized, exhaustive displays of the candi- 
dates’ knowledge, and to use sound grading 
procedures ; but in both areas they face difficult 
problems. 

In Form FBP the two required questions 
were on surfaces in biological systems and eco- 
logical succession ; and the others, from which 
two were to be answered, on aspects of evolu- 
tion, reproduction, and adaptation to environ- 
ment—all topics of book size if one had the 
background. When only four topics are used, 
their representativeness becomes crucial be- 


cause a candidate can lose a large proportion of 
total score if he has not had the material. This 
year the required question on ecological suc- 
cession, representing one sixth of final score, 
was “misinterpreted” by half of the candidates ; 
that is, they did not know what it was about. 
What is important in biology and who says so 
is still a plaguing problem. 

It is disturbing to find in the directive to the 
reading committees the following: “None of 
the questions....will be read by two readers, as 
in 1956. Instead, several readers will work on 
each examination, reading different questions. 
This method allows each reader to mark his 
question without worrying about how someone 
else is going to mark the same question.” Such 
insouciance is not likely to be shared by persons 
trained in the methods of science, who do 
worry about the repeatability of observations, 
and about the soundness of conclusions drawn 
when such repeatability has not been estab- 
lished. 

"The above directive, a report from the Chief 
Reader in Biology, and the memorandum ac- 
companying score reports to colleges give more 
detail on reading procedures than can be re- 
ported here. Briefly, each essay was scored on 
a 1§-point scale, making a total possible score 
of 60 for Part 2. Subject matter was weighted 
about 8o per cent and organization, clarity of 
expression, spelling, and the like about 20 per 
cent. The Part r score was converted to the 
15-point scale and then doubled to give it a 
weight of one third in the total score, which 
was then converted to the familiar 5-point 
scale: 5-high honors ; 4-honors ; 3-creditable ; 2- 
pass; r-fail. Papers of 49 college students 
tested at the end of the first year course were 
anonymously mixed with the 148 high school 
papers, and frequency distributions of Part 1 
scores prepared, to permit comparison of the 
performance of the high school group with that 
of the college students, Sample papers were 
read and discussed "until there was general 
agreement on the basis for scoring." All read- 
ers worked together on one question at a time. 
The Chief Reader checked many papers at the 
start, and periodically thereafter, and answers 
were sometimes read aloud and discussed. No 
paper was scored entirely by one reader. Thus, 
a conscientious effort appears to have been 
made by the readers, working within the limita- 
tions of this examination method, to achieve 
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sound grading practice. The practice of sending 
the scored essay test to the college with the 
candidate's score report serves in some measure 
to communicate to the college the grading stand- 
ards used. 
The goals of this program are eminently de- 
sirable. The secondary school should be en- 
couraged to offer high level courses for able 
students, and the college to give advanced place- 
ment or credit to freshmen who know more 
biology than most sophomores. But why the di- 
rectors of this project assume that these goals 
can be achieved best, or perhaps only, by turn- 
ing time back 30 years on College Board his- 
tory, and reliving and relearning the limitations 
and deficiencies of essay achievement examina- 
' tions, is not clear to this writer. It is not a 
necessary condition for the success of the proj- 
ect; moreover, it is very expensive 

Does the essay test do anything that could 
not be done more accurately, and much less 
expensively, by using the two hours for addi- 
tional high quality objective testing? How re- 
liable are the essay test scores? Since they cor- 
relate but .69 with scores on Part 1, which is 
the more valid measure? Beyond saying that 
high scoring candidates do well when given 
advanced placement, how valid are the scores 
reported to colleges? The observed agreement 
between the committee’s grading of the 49 col- 
lege students and the grades previously given 
them by their college instructors is substantial, 
but far from impressive. In cases of wide dis- 
agreement, which is the more valid estimate? 
More extensive application of the tests to col- 
lege populations to get normative data and to 
make validity studies possible is needed. While 
impractical with an essay test, this could be 
done with an appropriate objective test. 
Whether the presumed virtues of the essay ex- 
amination as a selling device in getting this 
project started outweigh its known limitations 
and deficiencies as a measuring device may be 
an open question. In the writer's opinion essay 
testing is not a necessary condition for the 
success of the advanced placement program in 
biology. 


[725] 
*Cooperative Biology Test: Educational Records 
Bureau Edition. High school; 1941-38; IBM; Forms 
ERB-RY (57, revision of Form ERB-RX), ERB-SY 
(58, revision of Form ERB-SX) ; no specific manual ; 
general Cooperative manual ('51); no data on relia- 
bility; norms; Form ERB-RY (57), Form ERB-SY 
(58) ; 11.8¢ per test; separate answer sheets may be 
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used; 4€ per IBM answer shect; 50€ per specimen set; 

stage extra; 40(45) minutes; Committee on Biology 
Tests of the Educational Records Bureau; Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. * 


REFERENCES 


1-2, Sec 41602, " ; ns 

3. Traxtex, Awrucx E. “The i*H. ERB Edition of the Co. 

perative Biology, Chemistry, and Physics Tests, Form ERB- 
WY-—Difücuit » Reliability, and Correlation With School 
Marks," Ed Kee B 70:65-70 Jl 's7. * 


[726] 

General Biology Test: National Achievement 
Tests. High school; 1951; 4 scores: uses-processes- 
results, biologists, miscellaneous facts, total; Form A; 
no data on reliability; no norms for part scores ; $3.50 
per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 
35(40) minutes; Lester D. Crow and James G. Mur- 
ray; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Evizaseru Hacen, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 

Part 3 of the test is labeled “Miscellaneous 
Facts in Biology” and this is a good description 
of the total test, The items are entirely factual 
and completely neglect the important general 
principles and understandings of high school 
biology, A letter from the publisher states that 
the scope of the test was determined by “sam- 
pling biology texts used.” The number or re- 
cency of texts used for the preceding purpose 
was not described, nor, for that matter, was 
there any indication of when this survey was 
undertaken, Unless this procedure was consid- 
erably better planned and carried out than the 
publisher’s statement would indicate, it can 
scarcely be defended as a method of determin- 
ing the coverage of the test. 

There is no manual, and the only accompany- 
ing material is a combination directions and 
class record sheet which also gives a table of 
percentile norms based on 2,751 biology stu- 
dents. The characteristics of these students are 
not specified except that they come from “dif- 
ferent sections of the United States, including 
village and city high schools.” A letter from 
the publisher restates approximately this same 
information. No data on reliability are provided 
with the test. The publisher, in a letter to the 
reviewer, states that the split-half reliability is 
-95 but gives no information on the sample 
used to obtain this correlation. Since the test 
appears to be somewhat speeded, the split-half 
method of determining reliability would result 
in spuriously high reliability coefficients. 

The data on reliability, validity, and norms 
are completely inadequate. There is really not 
much point in devoting space to a test which 
fails to meet even minimum standards for test 
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construction. The opinion of this reviewer is 
that the General Biology Test should not be 
used by any school. Better achievement tests in 
biology can be found in any biology textbook 
and workbook. 


Crank W. Horton, Consultant in Educational 
Research, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

Most of the 120 selection type, 4-option items 
in this test are very short, the answers consist- 
ing of one word or a short completing phrase. 
The options are designated by letters, different 
letter series in different items, and the scoring 
key is a nine-letter word familiar to people 
in education. Correct answers are those whose 
letter is found in that word. Pupils answer by 
underlining their choice. Scoring involves leaf- 
ing through the pages, identifying correct an- 
swers, marking, and counting. The lettering of 
the options, and the fact that item numbers 
begin anew in each part, both prevent use of a 
standard IBM answer sheet. 

The division into parts is not meaningful, 
except that the 10 items of Part 2 all involve 
knowing the name of the biologist associated 
with the given idea: for example, that Mendel 
is known for his work with peas, not poultry, 
mice, or guinea pigs. The 50 items of Part 1, 
headed “Uses, Processes, Results,” do not ap- 
pear to differ in any important way from the 
60 items of Part 3 headed “Miscellaneous Facts 
in Biology.” In fact, the whole test might bear 
the latter title, Teachers who use the test with 
large groups might expedite scoring by mimeo- 
graphing their own answer sheet, although this 
would affect the time limit. No data are given 
on speededness under the 35-minute limit. The 
test is clearly a commercial venture. 

The disturbing thing about this test is the 
low level of biological understanding presumed 
by the items. The range of factual knowledge 
sampled is wide, but the depth or precision of 
understanding required is extremely shallow, 
consisting in most cases of nothing more than 
knowledge that two ideas are related: for ex- 
ample, that pollen is produced by the anther, 
not the pistil, ovary, or stigma; that rusts and 
smuts are fungi, not insects, viruses, or proto- 
zoa; that fossils are usually found in rocks, not 
in sand, sea water, or clay; that one of the 
concepts of Mendel’s law is dominance of cer- 
tain traits, not conservation of energy, survival 


of the fittest, or inheritance of acquired. char- 
acteristics. 

Some deficiencies of understanding, or inac- 
curacies of expression, are evident in the items. 
The processes photosynthesis and respiration in 
plants are “the taking in, use, and giving off” 
of the gases involved. This is failure of the au- 
thors either to know or to say that plants don’t 
“take in” or “give off” the gases ; that the gases 
move into and out of intercellular spaces and 
across cell walls and membranes by diffusion; 
and that a proper definition of the chemical 
processes does not include the gaseous ex- 
change. Certainly an understanding of diffusion 
is not too difficult for high school pupils. One 
learns from the test that the amoeba often 
“walks on” pseudopodia. Other items require 
more knowledge of specifics than this writer, 
formerly a botanist, can muster: for example, 
is the fish “used most extensively at present" 
the cod, salmon, halibut, or tuna? 

The seriously disturbing thing about this test 
is the thought that it might accurately portray 
present objectives and practice in the teaching 
of high school biology. Is this achievement in 
biology, grades 9 to 12? Is this all high schools 
teach and expect from pupils? There is not in 
this test the slightest gesture in the direction of 
exploring the aspects of critical thinking, the 
methodology of the scientist’s search for truth, 
the real understanding of how things work, the 
knowledge of casual relations and dependen- 
cies, that are presumed to be goals in the teach- 
ing of biology as a science. If the objectives 
and content of high school biology are now 
such that this test is an adequate measure of 
achievement in it, then the Russians are far, far 
ahead of us in this area, too, and something 
drastic ought to be done. 

The test covers a wide range of superficial, 
associative information in biology; a person 
who knows much biology will make a higher 
score than one who knows substantially less. 
On the other hand, there can be no confidence 
that a person who gets a high score really un- 
derstands much about the fundamentals of 
biology as a science, nor that he has made 
progress toward other important goals of in- 
struction in science. Teachers who give a su- 
perficial course to not very able pupils may find 
use for it as one part of appraisal. But if the 
level of expectation set by a published test 
called an achievement test really does have an 
effect on teachers’ concepts of what they ought 
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to be doing and what they ought to expect from 
pupils, then the writer fervently hopes this one 
will not become a national achievement test in 
biology. 


[727] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Biology. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1939-57; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


CLAnK W. Horton, Consultant in Educational 
Research, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. [Review of Form FGR.] 

The Graduate Record Examinations pro- 
gram is widely accepted and respected. The 
tests are of high quality, and the program is 
characterized by intelligent concern for the 
needs of candidates, examiners, and the col- 
lege and university officers who ultimately in- 
terpret and use the scores. The publications, 
which include a Score Interpretation Hand- 
book for Deans and Advisers, a bulletin of 
Summary Statistics, and a compilation of uses 
in 377 colleges and universities, are excellent 
and help make the several aspects of this total 
program valuable tools in institutional appraisal, 
in the guidance of advanced undergraduates, 
and in the selection of candidates for graduate 
study. 

The background information on the scaling 
of the tests, the tables of score equivalents as 
test forms and procedures have changed over 
the years, and the percentile norms reported, 
are satisfactory for general score interpreta- 
tion. Institutions which use the program are 
urged to collect their own normative data, and 
presumably carry out their own validity studies. 
If there is any weakness in the published back- 
ground material, it appears to be a lack of data 
on the long range predictive value of the scores. 

The 3-hour advanced test in biology com- 
prises 275 scorable items which for the most 
part require the selection of one from five op- 
tional answers, although in some kinds of prob- 
lems the choice is made from three or four 
answers. The test is long enough to give very 
high reliability ; a coefficient of .95 is reported. 
It is not speeded, and the timing seems about 
right for a power test. It is the writer’s experi- 
ence in administering the test to college seniors 
that all reach the last item in the three hours or 
sooner, although many quit reluctantly because 
they want to go back and rethink their work on 
some of the problems. 
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While no systematic analysis of content was 
made, it is the writer's impression that the 
questions represent a well balanced sampling of 
the subdisciplines in both botany and zoology: 
morphology, embryology, physiology, genetics, 
ecology, microbiology, et cetera. Many ques- 
tions and problems cut across specialties and 
would be difficult to classify in the above sense. 
One of the strong features of the test are exer- 
cises in which all or almost all needed informa- 
tion is given, designed to explore the candi- 
date's ability to draw sound inferences from 
data, to avoid unwarranted conclusions, to 
know what can and cannot validly be said at 
various points in the development of an experi- 
ment, and otherwise to demonstrate that he is 
equipped with the ability to think carefully, 
logically, critically, as it is hoped good biolo- 
gists will. Also, in many questions where the 
selection of a correct answer seems to depend 
centrally on knowledge of underlying facts and 
principles, the phrasing of the options taps 
ability to weigh critically the fit of words to 
truth ; to recognize the most precisely stated, or 
the most inclusive, or the otherwise most de- 
fensible, among answers which might appear to 
the less knowledgeable or less discriminating 
to be indistinguishable. The extent to which 
this test requires a high level of critical ability 
may well account for the fact that score on it 
correlates .74 with score on the verbal section 


In spite of the very broad range of knowl- 
edge and the high level of critical thinking it 
requires, the test is not excessively specialized. 
The writer, who many years ago was a gradu- 
ate student and instructor in botany, attempted 
to answer the questions and checked his an- 
swers against the key, Although clearly de- 
ficient in his knowledge of animal morphology 
and embryology and of more recent develop- 
ments in physiology, he was pleasantly sur- 
prised at the large number of items he could 
answer with certainty, While deficiencies in 
some of the subdisciplines of biology will re- 
duce score substantially below the perfect score 
level, a sound, penetrating grasp of basic prin- 
ciples and methods true 30 years ago, plus the 
ability to think straight about the problems pre- 
sented, will still produce a good score. 

This is an excellent test, eminently satisfac- 
tory for the level at which it is normally ap- 
plied, and the writer unhesitatingly endorses it 


—— 
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as the best high-level biology test in print. In- 
cidentally, a 3-hour biology test of this type at 
a lower level, instead of the present one hour 
of objective and two hours of essay testing, 
would greatly improve the College Entrance 
Examination Board Advanced Placement Test 
in Biology. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
lire series, see 601. 


[728] 
*Nelson Biology Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. Grades 9-13; 1951-54, c1950-51; IBM; 
Forms AM (’51), BM (32); manual (751); ex- 
pectancy chart ['54] ; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets; postage extra; 35€ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
4960) minutes; Clarence H. Nelson; World Book 
o. 


For reviews by Clark W. Horton and Le- 
land P. Johnson, see 4:605. 


CHEMISTRY 


[729] 
*A.C.S.-N.S.T.A. Cooperative Examination in 
High School Chemistry. High school; 1957-58; 
IBM; Form N ('s7, with minor revisions in second 
printing, '58) ; 2 parallel parts in 1 booklet, either or 


both of which may be administered ; no specific manual ; 
general A.C.S. directions (57) ; no data on reliability ; 
norms ['57]; separate answer sheets must be used; $4 
per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25€ per 
scoring stencil; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 
9o(100) minutes; sponsored jointly with the National 
Science Teachers Association; Examinations Com- 
mittee, Division of Chemical Education, American 
Chemical Society. * 


Epwarp G. RiErz, Instructor in Chemistry, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

This examination is the culmination of a 
rigorous selective process involving use of trial 
forms by various cooperating high schools. The 
scope and organization of the test reflect the 
competence and dedication that members of the 
development committees brought to their task. 
Essential concepts are stressed and sheer mem- 
orization of trivial detail is minimized. Among 
the essential concepts included are character- 
istics of metals and of the metallic state, the 
nature of chemical and physical changes, com- 
bustion, behaviors of gases, atomic structure, 
valence, atomic weight determinations, molecu- 
lar and empirical formulas, redox reactions, 
generalizations from the periodic table, stoichi- 
ometry, balancing of equations, important in- 


dustrial processes, chemical equilibrium, and 
the rudiments of organic chemistry. 

The test consists of two parts, each contain- 
ing 45 items of the 5-response multiple choice 
type. The questions are unambiguous and, 
with one exception, this reviewer could find no 
fault with the keyed answers. The lone dubious 
question concerned the volume of hydrogen 
obtainable in the decomposition of water. An 
argumentative student might maintain that 
either of two answers could be correct depend- 
ing upon whether an active metal or electrolysis 
were employed in the decomposition. 

Questions requiring numerical answers are 
considerately organized to permit calculation 
without laborious, time-consuming arithmetic 
and the answer choices are carefully selected to 
permit the discerning student to select the obvi- 
ous choice with a minimum of effort. This re- 
viewer was able to complete all necessary cal- 
culations by mental arithmetic and he is con- 
vinced that participants must share his convic- 
tion that this test unequivocally tests knowledge 
and aptitude without the annoyance of dis- 
tractors and unnecessary handicaps. 

The format is excellent and the test is easily 
administered and scored. Despite the variety 
of questions, time allotment is ample. In short, 
this reviewer enthusiastically endorses this ex- 
amination. 


WirLARD G. WamRINGTON, Associate Profes- 
sor, Office of Evaluation Services, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Apparently this test is designed to provide 
a measure of basic knowledge gained from a 
high school chemistry course. Most of the 
items deal with very factual content, such as 
correctness of formulas, definitions of terms, 
valences of elements, and specific products of 
chemical reactions. Some computational tasks 
are presented, but even these make limited de- 
mands upon application of principles or gen- 
eralization of knowledge to new situations. The 
test seems somewhat bookish and makes no at- 
tempt to relate the field of chemistry to more 
familiar aspects of everyday living. 

All items are of the 5-response multiple 
choice type and, in general, are well written as 
to language usage and specificity of the prob- 
lem, The format is adequate but larger print 
would make for a more readable presentation. 
Likewise, the directions to both the examiner 
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and the student are almost lost due to the 
crowded appearance of the cover page of the 
booklet. 

The two part arrangement is commendable 
since each 45-minute part can be given in the 
typical class period. However, no evidence is 
available to support the statement in the direc- 
tions that the two parts are equaily valid. While 
both parts represent a broad sampling of chem- 
ical knowledge, there is no reason to believe 
that the two parts should be considered as 
parallel forms since their contents are somewhat 
dissimilar. As a specific illustration, 6 of the 
45 items of Part 1 deal with the periodic table 
while this important topic is not mentioned in 
Part 2. Also, the normative data provided 
with this test indicate that Part r is somewhat 
easier than Part 2. For example, in the norms 
for the "most typical" group, à raw score of 
22 has a percentile rank of 55 for Part 1 but 
one of 65 for Part 2, even though both parts 
contain 45 items. Consequently, the reviewer 
would recommend that users be wary of com- 
paring performances on the two separate parts 
of the test. 

Due to the paucity of information provided 
with this test, it is very difficult to judge the 
adequacy of the normative data. Percentile 
ranks are shown for raw scores on the two 
parts and the total test for three different 
groups of high school students ranging from a 
“most typical” group to an “exceptional” group. 
While the list of schools from which the data 
were obtained is given, there is very little evi- 
dence to show just how typical the “typical” 
group is or how atypical the “exceptional” 
group is. It would probably be better to think in 
terms of developing local norms when using 
this test unless more adequate normative data 
become available. 

In summary, then, if the user is interested in 
a test to measure the factual knowledge known 
by students at the end of a two-semester high 

` school chemistry course, this go-item test (Part 
1 and Part 2 combined) should be a satisfactory 
instrument. However, other tests are available 
which will give more information as to the 
student's total knowledge of chemistry in an 
equal or a shorter period of time. 


[730] 
*A.C.S. Cooperative Chemistry Test in Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 1-2 semesters college; 1943-53; IBM; 
Forms H C53), Y (748) ; no specific manual ; general 
A.C.S. directions ('57) ; no data on reliability ; separate 
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answer sheets must be used; $6 per 25 tests; $1 per s 
IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; soé per 
specimen set; postage extra; Examinations C. mmittee, 
Division of Chemical Education, American Chemical 
Society, * 

a) FORM H. Part 1 is identical with Qualitative Analy- 
sis Supplement for General Chemistry; 3 scores: part 
1 (second semester general chemistry), part 2, total; 
norms ['53] ; 75(85) minutes, 

b) FORM Y. 4 scores: descriptive information, prob- 
lems and equations, chemical equilibrium, total: norms 
['49] ; 100(110) minutes; prepared with the assistance 
of Cooperative Test Division. 


For a review by William Rieman III of 
Forms Y and Z, see 4:608; for reviews by Wil- 
liam B. Meldrum and William Rieman III of 
an earlier form, see 3:562. 


[731] 

*A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in Biochemis- 
try. 1-2 semesters college; 1947-54; 3 scores: first 
semester, second semester, total; IBM; Forms Z ('50, 
entitled A.C.S. Cooperative Biochemistry Test), K 
(’54, adaptation of Forms X and Z) ; no specific man- 
ual; general A.C.S, directions ('57) ; no data on re- 
liability; norms: Forms Z ['50], K ['s4]; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $6 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 
IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; so¢ per 
specimen set; postage extra; 100(110) minutes; Form 
Z prepared with the assistance of Cooperative Test Di- 
vision; Examinations Committee, Division of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society, * 


[732] 
*A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in General 
Chemistry. 1 year college; 1934-58; IBM ; 3 booklets; 
no specific manual; general A.C.S. directions (’s7); 
no data on reliability; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring 
Stencil: so¢ per specimen set; postage extra; Exami- 
nations Committee, Division of Chemical Education, 
American Chemical Society, * 
4) [THREE PART FORMS.] 1054-56; 4 scores: informa- 
tion, application of principles, quantitative application 
of principles, total; Forms K ('54), M ('56), MS (56. 
identical with Form M except for order of items and 
responses), 1958 ('58), 1958S ('58, identical with Form 
1958 except for order of items and responses) ; norms: 
Forms K [’s4], M ['56], 1958 ['58] ; $6 per 25 tests; 
105(110) minutes. 
b) [six PART FoRM.] 1934-53; 7 scores: information, 
application of principles, quantitative application of 
principles, scientific method, laboratory technique, total, 
organic chemistry (optional); Form G (^53) ; norms 
['52] ; no norms for optional subtest; $6 per 25 tests; 
110(115) minutes. 
€) [QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS SUPPLEMENT FOR GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY. 1953; identical with Part 1 of A.C.S. Co- 
operative Chemistry Test in Qualitative Analysts, 
Form H; Form J ['53]; $4 per 25 tests; 40(50) min- 
utes, 


1-5. See 40:1593. 
oe See 3:557. 
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FrANK P. CassanETTO, Professor of Chemis- 
try, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

The A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in 
General Chemistry and the Qualitative Analy- 
sis Supplement are excellent testing devices for 
the first year of college inorganic chemistry. 
The material covered is essentially basic, and 
representative of topics covered in freshman 
college chemistry. The questions reflect the 
judgment of experienced teachers as is evi- 
denced by the names of the persons on the Ex- 
aminations Committee and the General Chem- 
istry Subcommittee of the American Chemical 
Society. The instructions are clear, and neces- 
sary diagrams and graphs are very good. The 
norms for the test are broken down to cover 
variations in freshman college chemistry courses 
from those offering no qualitative analysis to 
those placing emphasis on qualitative analysis 
in the second semester of the year’s course. The 
Qualitative Analysis Supplement is particularly 
well done. It covers basic concepts of chemical 
equilibrium that a student should master in a 
freshman inorganic course. 

The questions are numbered clearly and the 
choices are definitely marked. The distinction 
between choices is not obvious and requires 
careful logical reasoning for proper selection. 
A key for hand scoring can be followed easily 
and a key for machine scoring is supplied. The 
alternate forms (Forms 1958 and 1958S and 
Forms M and MS) are identical except for the 
sequence of questions and the order of re- 
sponses; hence they may be used in conjunc- 
tion with each other to insure security and mini- 
mize copying. With crowded college classrooms 
anticipated, this variant of the test will be an 
appreciated attribute. 

Forms 1958 and 1958S contain 100 items or- 
ganized in three parts. Part 1 covers general 
chemical information (30 items), Part 2, the 
application of principles (45 items), and Part 
3, the application of principles in quantitative 
situations (25 items). Form G has 115 items 
broken down into six parts: General Knowl- 
edge and Information (25 items), Application 
of Principles (25 items), Quantitative Applica- 
tion of Principles (20 items), Scientific Method 
(20 items), Laboratory Technique (15 items), 
and Organic Chemistry (10 items). Part 6, 
Organic Chemistry, is optional, Separate norms 
are provided for each part score, as well as 
for the total score with and without Part 6. 

These tests have been well prepared and 


serve their purpose well. They do, however, 
sacrifice giving the student the opportunity to 
organize his thoughts and express himself ade- 
quately in writing. If such a test is to be given 
at the end of a course as a means of evaluating 
general achievement and aptitude, an objective 
type, separate answer sheet test should be given 
prior to this test to condition the students to 
the multiple choice approach to chemistry. 


Parmer O. Jounson, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Form G is described first since its structure 
differs somewhat from the other examinations 
in general chemistry. This test was prepared 
by the General Chemistry Subcommittee of the 
American Chemical Society and 15 members in 
collaboration with 23 professors of chemistry 
located in institutions throughout the United 
States. The test was designed for measuring 
achievement in elementary college chemistry 
covering the material of the entire freshman 
year. In terms of per cents, the 115 items are 
distributed among the objectives as follows: 
General Knowledge and Information (21.7), 
Application of Principles (21.7), Quantitative 
Application of Principles (17.4), Scientific 
Method (17.4), Laboratory Technique (13.0), 
and Organic Chemistry (8.7). 

The remaining forms in general chemistry 
have been kept constant with respect to the 
coverage of objectives. The percentage dis- 
tribution of the 105 items in each of these 
forms is as follows: Recall of Information 
(28.6), Application of Principles (42.8), and 
Quantitative Application of Principles (28.6). 
In these forms the scientific method section of 
Form G has been subsumed under Part 3, 
Quantitative Application of Principles, but the 
part on laboratory techniques has been aban- 
doned. 

The Qualitative Analysis Supplement is a 
test prepared by an analytic subcommittee of 
10 members. It is presented in a separately 
printed booklet and consists of 45 items sam- 
pling the materials taught in many colleges in 
the second semester of general chemistry. 

Form 1958 may be considered the first ofa 
new series of tests in general chemistry, Over 
60 teachers of college chemistry participated in 
the various aspects of its preparation. The 100 
items were selected from some 400 originally 
submitted, after intensive criticism and. pre- 
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testing of the most promising items at 31 “typi- 
cal" institutions. The 5-choice multiple choice 
item is used throughout all forms and for all 
objectives. A detailed set of directions is pro- 
vided. The test is scored by parts and a total 
obtained for the whole test. A correction for 
guessing formula is used. 

Norms are provided for the entire group of 
students and for each of seven subgroups. The 
subgroups differ in various respects such as 
number of credit hours, length of course, and 
whether or not qualitative analysis was taken. 

Since the norms are the only sources of ob- 
jective data on which some estimate of the ap- 
propriateness of the tests for the students 
taking them can be based, these data were ex- 
amined in some detail. For Form G, norms for 
the entire group are reported to be based on “a 
sample of 1,125 papers Systematically drawn 
from a total population of 1,962 papers from 
25 colleges.” The subgroup picked for com- 
parison is the qualitative analysis group—the 
group in which all students have had 10 or more 
weeks of qualitative analysis, including two to 
six lecture hours and three to six laboratory 
hours. The total raw scores for the entire group 
and for the qualitative analysis subgroup which 
fall at the 25th, soth, and 75th percentiles are 
as follows: 37 and 42, 48 and 52, 61 and 63. 
Thus, the test was quite satisfactory for the 
qualitative analysis subgroup, but somewhat 
difficult for the entire group on the average, 
The distribution of scores was nearly symmetri- 
cal for the subgroup and somewhat skewed for 
the entire group. 

"The norms for Form K indicate that Part 3 
Quantitative Application of Principles, is par- 
ticularly difficult. For the qualitative subgroup 
the median score on this part is 9 while one 
half the total possible score is 1 5. For the en- 
tire group, the test as a whole is too difficult. 
These findings also apply to Form M. Again it 
is observed that all parts of the test are too 
difficult and that Part 3 is especially difficult, 
with a subgroup median of 8 when one half the 
total possible score is 12.5. 

The above observations indicate a great need 
for analyzing the results from these tests. 
Studies are much needed on the difficulties of 
the test items for different levels of ability. 
There should be systematic pretesting of the 
test items to determine their properties. In- 
formation is needed on the speededness of the 
test and whether the time allotments for the 
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several parts of the test are valid. Study needs 
to be made especially of the items in Part 3 to 
note the difficulty levels of the problems with 
the view of selecting problems which the stu- 
dents should be able to solve if they have 
achieved the objectives of the course. 

A big shortcoming of these tests is that no 
measures of reliability are provided either for 
the whole test or the several parts of the test.! 
Evidence of reliability would enable the criti- 
cal user to determine whether scores on the 
tests are satisfactory for the recommended 
uses. Measures of relative and absolute varia- 
bility should be provided. It would also be in- 
formative if the intercorrelations were given 
for scores on the several parts. 

Information about the tests seems to be based 
chiefly on the assumption that the large number 
of cooperating instructors in chemistry pretty 
much guarantees a valid and reliable test. This 
cooperative effort very likely contributes to the 
content validity of the tests. However, it would 
be very useful if more information were given 
about the process of validation, such as informa- 
tion on the extent of agreement among the ex- 
perts, the method of sampling and pretesting 
items, and the representativeness of the sample 
of institutions with respect to the whole popula- 
tions of colleges for which the tests are intended. 

"The practice of giving norms for the various 
subgroups is an excellent one. It would be use- 
ful if more information were given about the 
procedures followed in the development of the 
norms. Random samples of clearly depicted 
groups would provide more valid results than 
the systematic method of selection now in use. 
The norms should be made available simultane- 
ously with the release of the tests for opera- 
tional use. It would also be very valuable if data 
could be provided on the equivalence between 
the new and old forms of the test. 

These tests, constructed as they were by and 
under the auspices of such a powerful and im- 
portant body as the American Chemical So- 
ciety, will undoubtedly do much to shape the 
character and elevate the quality of chemistry 
instruction in the colleges of the United States. 
In this development, measurement will become 
more and more an integral part of instruction. 
Accordingly, it is increasingly important that 
every effort be made to improve the efficiency 


1 Since the writing of this review, data on the reliability of 
Forms 1958 and 1958S have been made available. By Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21, these coefficients are: Part 1, .83; 
Part 2, .87; Part 3, .83; total, .94. 
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and quality of the tests developed. In this proc- 
ess, as in other scientific endeavors, it becomes 
tantamount to rely more and more on the facts 
in the case rather than on the impressions and 
dictates of authorities, no matter how much 
prestige they may have. As the A.C.S. con- 
tinues to use for the improvement of the tests 
more and more of the information provided by 
the testing results, it is inevitable that both the 
efficiency of measurement and the effective- 
ness of instruction in chemistry will be con- 
tinuously increased. 


For a review by Kenneth E. Anderson of 
earlier forms, see 4:610; for reviews by Sid- 
ney J. French and Florence E. Hooper, see 


3:557- 
[733] 

*[A.C.S. Cooperative Examinations in Organic 
Chemistry.] College; 1942-58; IBM; 4 nonparallel 
forms; no specific manual; general A.C.S. directions 
('57) ; no data on reliability; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $6 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer 
sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; 50€ per specimen set ; 
postage extra; 100(110) minutes; Examinations Com- 
mittee, Division of Chemical Education, American 
Chemical Society. * 
d) A.C.S. COOPERATIVE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY TEST, 2 Sẹ- 
mesters college; 1942-50; 9 scores: total, first semester 
total, second semester total, and the following subtests 
for each semester: general information, application of 
principles, problems; Form Y (749) ; norms ['50] ; no 
norms for subtest scores within semesters ; prepared 
with the assistance of Cooperative Test Divisior 
b) A.C.S. COOPERATIVE EXAMINATION IN ORGANIC CE 
IsTRY. 2 semesters college; 1953-58; 3 scores: first 
semester, second semester, total; Forms H (53), 1958 

"88); 
5s S COOPERATIVE. EXAMINATION FOR THE BRIEF 
COURSE IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. I semester college ; 
1956; Form MB; 2 parallel parts in 1 booklet, either or 
both of which may be administered; norms ['56]. 


M- 


For a review by Shailer Peterson of an ear- 
lier form, see 3:558. 


[734] 

*A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in Physical 
Chemistry. College; 1946-55; 4 Scores : states of mat- 
ter and solutions, thermodynamics-equilibrium-electro- 
chemistry, structure of matter and kinetics; IBM; 
Form L (55) ; no specific manual ; general A.C.S. di- 
rections (’s7) ; no data on reliability; norms [55]: 
separate answer sheets must be used ; $6 per 25 tests; 
$1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil ; 
50é per specimen set; postage extra; 110(120) min- 
utes; Examinations Committee, Division of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society. * 


For a review by Alfred S. Brown of an 
earlier form, see 3:559. 


[735] 
*A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in Quantita- 


i ‘Analysis. College; 1044-57: 3 scores : theory, 
BE t IBM ; Forms Y ('so, entitled A.C.S. 


Cooperative Chemistry Test in Quantitative Analysis), 
G (^52), N (57) ; no specific manual; general A.C.S. 
directions (57) ; no data on reliability; norms: Forms 
Y ('so), G (32), N (57) ; separate answer sheets 
must be used; $6 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer 
sheets; 25é per scoring stencil; 50€ per specimen set ; 
postage extra; 110(120) minutes; Form Y prepared 
with the assistance of Cooperative Test Division; Ex- 
aminations Committee, Division of Chemical Educa- 
tion, American Chemical Society. * 


J Chem Ed 35:245 My ^58. H. E. Wilcox. 
[Review of Form N.] This much needed new 
form of the quantitative analysis test follows 
closely the pattern set by the older Forms X, 
Y, and G. It is of the multiple-choice type, but 
the number of questions in the theory section 
has been reduced from 60 to 45, although the 
time allotted to this section remains unchanged. 
As in the past, thirty problems comprise the 
second part, including some which might be 
considered to be qualitative analysis types. 
Since the questions and problems are of ap- 
proximately the same average difficulty as those 
in previous tests, the reduction in number of 
items should remove much of the time pressure, 
As might be expected, the questions and prob- 
lems show a wide variation in difficulty from 
the simplest memory types to those which 
should challenge the reasoning ability of the 
best students. Still, it might have been desir- 
able to have used "correct answer not given" 
as one of the five choices for at least some of 
the problems since all of the correct answers 
checked very closely by slide-rule calculations. 
In a shortened examination, however, one 
should certainly avoid redundancy, and this re- 
viewer found some pairs of questions which 
impressed him as testing nearly identical areas 
of knowledge. Thus, while the coverage of 
material should be quite adequate for a one- 
semester course, there would probably be some 
incompletely tested areas if this test were used 
for students who had had a rigorous two-se- 
mester course in quantitative analysis in addi- 
tion to qualitative analysis. Since this test will 
be used primarily as the final examination in 
one-quarter or one-semester courses, the above 
objection is not a serious one. 


For reviews by William B. Meldrum and 
William Rieman III of an earlier form, see 
3:563. 

[736] 
*A.C.S. Cooperative Organic Chemistry Test. 
College; 1942-50; 9 scores: total, first semester total, 


second semester total, and the following subtests for 
each semester: general information, application of 
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principles, problems; IBM; Form Y ('49) ; no specific 
manual ; general A.C.S. directions ['53] ; no data on re- 
liability; norms ['so]; no norms for subtest scores 
within semesters; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
$4 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per 


Division of 
Society. * 

For a review by Shailer Peterson of an ear- 
lier form, see 3:558. 

[737] 

*Anderson Chemistry Test: Evaluation and Ad- 
AP Series. Grades 11-13; 1951-54, c1950-51; 
BM; Forge A ’s1), BM ('52) ; manun E 
expectancy chart ['54] ; separate answer sheets must 
used; $4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 


+ postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
#650) minutes; Kenneth E. Anderson; World Book 


Tuo. A. Asnronp, Professor of Chemistry, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

This test is designed to measure achievement 
in chemistry in a “typical” high school. Each of 
the forms is made up of 8o items grouped into 
four parts. Part A, described as covering “un- 
derstanding of functional facts and concepts,” 
contains 38 items (47 per cent) testing mostly 
factual information, general knowledge, and 
terminology. Part B, concerned with "under- 
standing and application of functional princi- 
ples,” is an interesting section made up of seven 
pairs of items (18 per cent) ; the first item in 
each pair calls for information and the second 
calls for the chemical principle that "explains" 
the answer to the first. 

Part C, rather ambitiously described as meas- 
uring "understanding and application of the 
elements of the scientific method together with 
the associated attitudes in chemistry situations," 
contains 15 items (19 per cent) of three types. 
Six of the items call for the recognition of the 
class to which four of the five responses belong. 
Four items involve interpretation of a table of 
data and five are based on a drawing of an ex- 
perimental setup. Part D, designed to test “abil- 
ity to use the basic skills in chemistry," con- 
sists of 13 items (16 per cent) concerned with 
formula recognition, balancing equations, and 
problems. 

From a technical and statistical standpoint, 
the test has a high degree of excellence, As re- 
lated in the well written manual, a great deal of 
thought and work went into its construction. 
A large number of textbooks and courses of 
study were analyzed and used as guides in se- 
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lecting the subject matter areas and objectives, 
The items were pretested and analyzed ; those 
selected for the final forms range in (inverse) 
difficulty from 20 per cent to 91 per cent, the 
average being 57 per cent. Great care was taken 
to balance the test as to subject matter and ob- 
jectives, and to achieve equivalence between 
the two forms. The final forms were standard- 
ized in 76 schools. Reliability estimates of .90 
and .93 (split-half) and .87 (alternate form) 
are reported. The manual gives a number of 
suggestions for the use of the tests. It is quite 
evident that the test was constructed under the 
guidance of experts in test theory. 

This reviewer is not convinced that similar 
expert guidance was given on the selection of 
the ideas to be tested, as distinct from the areas 
of content. He is not impressed with the face 
validity of many items. About half of the items 
are excellent, and test simply and directly sig- 
nificant points; an additional 20 to 25 are fair 
or acceptable; the remainder are mediocre or 
poor, There are too many items that test mere 
terminology, factual information, or insignifi- 
cant points. For example, the item on the proton 
tests that it is “a particle of positive electricity” 
and not “a planetary electron." Surely there are 
more significant things about the proton. Nor is 
the use of “because” always appropriate, as in 
the item “Sugar is a compound because it—has 
a definite composition.” Sugar is not a com- 
pound because of that fact; rather, we know 
that it is a compound from that fact. A similar 
looseness in wording elsewhere appears to stem 
from lack of clarity of the ideas of chemistry 
and its methods, and results in needless am- 
biguity. In several items the decoys could be 
more imaginative, more plausible, and more 
searching. 

In view of these misgivings, the reviewer 
cannot recommend the test without qualifica- 
tions. To be sure, the large number of good 
items should confer on the test a fair amount 
of validity. However, the teachers should be 
aware of its limitations and under proper cir- 
cumstances the students should be informed so 
that they will not get the impression that every 
question is significant or properly asked. 


For a review by William Rieman III, see 
4:613. 
[738] 
*Chemistry: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; Forms 1 
C51), 2 (52), 3. (53) ; no specific manual ; no data on 
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reliability; norms: Forms 1 ['s2l, 2 ['5; '53); 
Forms 1, 2: 10€ per test; Form 3: AR ve pig 
10€ per specimen set; postage extra; [60-90] minutes ; 
Clarence Boeck (1) and Robert Molkenbur (2, 3); 
Educational Test Bureau. * ^ 

[739] 
*Chemistry: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
school; 1928-58; new form usually issued each Janu- 
ary and April; norms available following testing pro- 
gram; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 4€ per scor- 
ing key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of 
Educational Measurements. * 

[740] 
*Chemistry: Every Pupil Test. High school; 1929- 
58; new form usually issued each December and April ; 
norms available following testing program; no data 
on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scoring key; cash 
orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship 
Tests. * 

[7411 
XChemistry: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations. High school; 1955-57; Forms A (55), 
B (’57); no specific manual; no data on reliability ; 
norms: [A, '55; B, /57] ; 10€ per test, postage extra; 
Form A: 60(6s) minutes; Form B: 90[95]_ minutes; 
Robert Molkenbur (A) and H. O. Bergee (B) ; Edu- 
cational Test Bureau. * 


Epwarp G. Rierz, Instructor in Chemistry, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

The avowed intent of the Midwest High 
School Achievement Examinations is “to moti- 
vate efforts of accomplishments by the stu- 
dents” and “to stimulate thinking ability based 
on mastery of contents resulting from efforts 
of work.” The present examination is devoted 
to coverage of general information, chemical 
principles, laboratory procedures, and scientific 
method. Unfortunately, however, many ques- 
tions are ambiguous, miskeyed, or unrealistic, 
or demand acceptance of obsolete concepts. Ex- 
amples of specific objections follow: 

a) The student is asked to determine the 
volume of hydrogen produced from a given 
weight of sodium under unspecified conditions 
of temperature and pressure. (The keyed an- 
swer assumes conditions to be standard.) 

b) A keyed answer identifies an alkali metal 
as one of three elements least likely to react. 
(One of the elements is a rare gas, so the key 

„is in error.) 

c) The keyed answer to a question regard- 
ing the role of an inorganic salt in corrosion in- 
dicates that the salt undergoes ionization and 
that the ions react with the metal, The answer 
ignores the fact that most salts are highly ion- 
ized, even in the crystalline state, and does not 
recognize that corrosion is a voltaic phenome- 
non requiring electrolytic conduction (provided 
by the ionic material). 


d) A question on stoichiometry involves cal- 
culation of the amount of carbon required for 
the reduction of 240 tons of iron ore containing 
46 per cent Fe3Os. Inasmuch as an intelligent 
high school student would be conversant with 
the elementary metallurgy of iron, he would be 
confused by this question ; for he would be ob- 
liged to determine whether the author logically 
expected an answer based upon blast furnace 
operation (in which case a 100 per cent efficient 
operation must be assumed), or whether the 
author illogically expected an answer based 
upon direct reduction of such a large quantity 
of low grade ore. The latter expectation re- 
quires a decision as to whether carbon mon- 
oxide or carbon dioxide is produced in the re- 
duction. Reference to the keyed answer indi- 
cates that the author expected a direct reduc- 
tion and that he assumed carbon dioxide to 
have been produced. The question is perplex- 
ing and unrealistic. 

e) The format leaves much to be desired. 
The exercises are crowded and the numerical 
answers are not arranged in an ascending or 
descending order of magnitude as they should 
be for convenience of the student. 

The publishers have provided a report of 
norms but these are restricted to the 25th per- 
centile, the median, and the 75th percentile for 
high school students. No data are given con- 
cerning the high school students involved in 
establishing these norms and no data are pro- 
vided with respect to reliability or validity. 

In view of the test's numerous deficiencies, 
this reviewer regretfully must decline to 
recommend it. 


[742] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Chemistry. Candidates for college en- 
trance; 1901-58; for more complete information, see 
599; IBM ; 60(80) minutes; program administered by 
Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. * 
REFERENCES 
4. Si 1617. 
t A orixoE ERTRANCE Examination Boarn. Science: A De: 


cription of the College Board Tests in Biology, Chemistry, and 
pibses Recta NI: the Board, September 1954. Pp. 39- * 


12958. 
ve b A. AND Smitu, D. E, “A Study of Matricu- 


B, 
lation in Alberta." Alberta J Ed Res 4:67-83 Je "58. 


Max D. ENGELHART,, Director, Division of 
Student Examinations, C. hicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. [Review of Form FAC.] 
This test was prepared by a committee of 
three teachers of elementary college chemistry 
and two secondary school teachers of chemis- 
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try, one from a public high school and one from 
a private school. The committee, appointed by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, was 
assisted by members of the professional staff 
of Educational Testing Service. Experiences 
of earlier committees aided in the making of de- 
cisions with respect to the nature of the test 
and of the types of exercises to be written. On 
the basis of these decisions, the committee 
members prepared new items which were re- 
viewed individually and by the group and in re- 
lation to technical suggestions of staff mem- 
bers of the Educational Testing Service. The 
items were then pretested and the data thus 
obtained subjected to statistical analysis yield- 
ing information used by the committee mem- 
bers in revising items prior to final review of 
the test as a whole, 

The content of this test is admirably distrib- 
uted over the subject matter of high school 
chemistry. Basic concepts are emphasized 
rather than unimportant details, Numerous ex- 
ercises require for their solution critical think- 
ing in application of fundamental laws and 
principles. There are a number of exercises 
evaluating understanding of laboratory tech- 
niques and of phenomena observed in labora- 
tory experimentation. A satisfying variety of 
quantitative problems are included. The chemi- 
cal equations appearing in a number of the 
items are well chosen. 

The first 20 items of the test are of the key 
list or classification type. Seven of these items 
are quantitative problems following five cate- 
gories which are answers in round numbers— 
one, five, ten, twenty, and forty. The candidate 
must compute to ascertain which answer is 
nearest to his answer and thus best. This is 
à very ingenious series of items. One item, 
however, can be speculated upon. If one com- 
putes, as one should, the number of moles of 
oxygen necessary to obtain one mole of CO» on 
the basis of the equation for the reaction be- 
tween a hydrocarbon and oxygen given at the 
start of the series of problems, the computed 
answer is 1.75 moles for which the nearest an- 
swer "one" is to be marked. If, however, one 
computes the number of moles of Oxygen im- 
properly from the equation C+O2- COs, the 
exact answer "one" is obtained. The very low 
item-test correlation of this item may have re- 
sulted from such computation by less compe- 
tent students while more able and conscientious 
students tended to omit the item on obtaining 
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— 
the answer 1.75, so different from the answer — 
to be marked. Listing answers in round num- 
bers is an excellent device so long as improper 
solution of a problem does not yield the keyed 
answer, or nearly the keyed answer, and the 
directions more explicitly tell the student to 
select that listed answer which is exactly his 
computed answer, or nearest to his computed 
answer. 

Forty-five of the 100 items arc 5-response 
multiple choice exercises for which the candi- 
date is to select the one best answer. In all but 
one of these exercises the problem of the exer- 
cise is in the item stem. This reviewer identi- 
fied no obvious distractors. Only two of these 
exercises may be criticized. In Item 58, the 
equation is referred to as unbalanced when, in 
fact, it is already balanced. (Each coefficient 
should be one and their absence does not pre- 
sent an unbalanced equation.) In Item 63, the 
most difficult item in the test, the student, after 
being told that 5 moles of H2SO, will produce 
5 moles of hydrogen chloride, is asked to com- 
pute the "theoretical" number of moles of 
hydrogen chloride obtained from 29 grams of 
sodium chloride. The correct answer 0.50 seems 
to this reviewer more actual than theoretical. 
In 15 more multiple choice exercises a varying 
number of completions are correct though only 
one answer space is to be marked for each exer- 
cise: A if answers 1, 2, 3 are correct; B if 1 
and 3 are correct; C if 2 and 4 are correct; D if 
only 4 is correct; and E if some other combina- 
tion is correct. In general the exercises are ex- 
cellent and require careful thinking. However, 
in three of these exercises the problem is not 
stated in the item stem. It seems to this re- 
viewer, too, that answer E is too much to worry 
about where time is of the essence. 

Ten items near the end of the test are “asser- 
tions" followed by “reasons.” The student is 
expected to respond: A if the assertion is true 
and the reason is a correct explanation; B if 
both the assertion and the reason are true, but 
the reason is not a correct explanation ; C if the 
assertion is true, but the reason is a false state- 
ment; D if the assertion is false, but the reason 
is a true statement; and E if both the assertion 
and the reason are false statements. It seems 
to this reviewer that these categories, though 
simply summarized for the candidates, are 
nevertheless too complex where time is at a 
premium. One possibility would be to use these 
four categories: A if the assertion is true and 
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the reason explains why it is true; B if the 
assertion is true, but the reason does not ex- 
plain why it is true; C if the assertion is false 
and the reason explains why it is false; D if 
the assertion is false, but the reason does not 
explain why it is false. The content of nine of 
the items is excellent, but the assertion that 
“silver chloride and silver bromide are widely 
used in making photographic film," though true 
with respect to silver bromide, is not true with 
respect to silver chloride. 

The last 10 items of the test are equations. 
The candidate is to give the coefficient of one 
of the substances involved. The reviewer of an 
earlier form of this test stated with reference 
to such items: “The equations in Part IV are 
well selected, although it may be desirable to 
test the student’s ability to balance separately 
from his ability to complete the equation. More- 
over, requiring the student to give only one 
coefficient as evidence that he has completed the 
equation correctly would appear to leave too 
much to a lucky error.” This reviewer dis- 
agrees. The correction for chance should take 
care of the “lucky error.” If this assumption 
is correct, the determination of the correct an- 
swer on the basis of skill requires the student 
to balance the first 5 and to complete and bal- 
ance the last 5 of the 10 equations, where the 
products are not given, before responding with 
his answers. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, no second- 
ary school teacher of chemistry should have 
reason to question the general fairness of this 
test in evaluating the achievement of his stu- 
dents who are candidates for college entrance. 

The bulletin entitled Test Analysis of Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board March 1957 
Achievement Examinations states with respect 
to the chemistry and physics tests that “it is 
hard to say whether the scores reflect both 
power and speed or whether the apparent de- 
gree of speededness is really the result of candi- 
dates’ unwillingness to respond to some of the 
items that may be quite unfamiliar to them.” 
The hypothesis suggested by the last part of 
this statement should be investigated. Use of 
fewer than 100 items, or of a higher proportion 
of items requiring less time and hence less 
thought, would probably result in a test of 
lower reliability and validity. Worth consider- 
ing, however, is modification of the multiple 
choice exercises with more than one completion 
correct and the assertions and reasons items in 


the ways earlier suggested. It might also be de- 
sirable to tell candidates not to spend inordinate 
time on exercises with which they are quite un- 
familiar, but to distribute their time over the 
test. 

The bulletin mentioned above, the Technical 
Manual for Users of Test Analysis, the Super- 
visors Manual containing directions for ad- 
ministering the College Board Examinations, 
and the publication entitled College Board 
Scores: Their Use and Interpretation were all 
studied carefully in preparing this review. Such 
study leaves this reviewer greatly impressed 
with the efforts made to obtain adequate con- 
trol of testing conditions, to accomplish the 
analyses contributing to the improvement of 
the examinations, and to provide information 
essential to college and university admissions 
officers in making wise use of College Board 
scores. 

[743] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Chemistry. High 
school seniors desiring credit for college level courses ; 
1954-58; for more complete information, see 600; IBM. 
in part; 180(200) minutes; program administered by 
Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. * 


Tuero. A. Asuromp, Professor of Chemistry, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
[Review of Form FBP.] 

This examination, constructed under the aus- 
pices of the Educational Testing Service by a 
committee of college and high school chemistry 
teachers, is designed to measure the achievement 
of high school students in a typical college 
chemistry course. Presumably, it is to be given 
to students who have had an "advanced place- 
ment course," though apparently the taking of 
such a course is not a formal requirement for 
taking the test. 

The test consists of two sections. Section T, 
containing 50 items of the 5-choice multiple 
response type, requires one hour of testing 
time. The items have a high face validity. They 
impress one as measuring the significant and 
important ideas of a good college chemistry 
course. They require understanding of the 
principles and theories of chemistry, and test 
factual information only incidentally. The items 
are good technically. They have been pretested 
in other examinations at the college level, or are 
modeled after very similar items. The balance 
of coverage is good. The reported reliability of 
this section is estimated as .87. 
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Section 2 is an essay test of four parts, re- 
quiring a total of two hours of testing time. 
In Part A the candidate chooses between two 
topics, each with several parts. The problems 
are straightforward, but require thorough and 
quantitative understanding of basic principles 
and ability to apply them. Part B offers a choice 
between two topics dealing with similar prin- 
ciples in other areas of chemistry. In Part C the 
candidate chooses one of three problems requir- 
ing the interpretation and presentation of broad 
concepts. Part D offers a choice among four 
problems requiring the interpretation or discus- 
sion of a more specific topic or principle. 

The reliable scoring of Section 2 raises some 
misgivings, as is always the case with essay 
questions. However, this reviewer is impressed 
by the elaborate precautions taken to insure 


 — maximum reader reliability, The readers are 


selected from among college or high school 
teachers and are given extensive written and 
oral instructions in conferences preceding the 
scoring operation. The evaluation of typical 
items and the scores to be assigned to them are 

_ arrived at after group discussion. The grading 
is ultimately subjective, as it should be, depend- 
ing upon the expert judgment of the reader, but 
every means is utilized to make it as free of 
individual bias as possible. Incidentally, this sec- 
tion cannot be read by clerks without judgment 
and competence in the field, however detailed 
the instructions. No reliability coefficients are 
given for the essay section, but the fairly high 
intercorrelations between the parts and between 
the two sections (.77) suggest good overall re- 
liability. 

The two scores in each section are trans- 
formed into standard scores, weighted in pro- 
portion to the testing time, 1:2, and added. 
The total score is reported to the college which 
the student plans to attend on a scale from 1 
to 5. In addition to interpretive and normative 
tables, the papers for Section 2 are transmitted 
to the college for further interpretation by the 
school, which ultimately decides what credit or 
acceleration will be granted to the student. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the test is a 
well constructed instrument for the purpose. 
Every precaution has been taken to make the 
test scores meaningful, reliable, and valid. The 
reviewer would not hesitate to accept the re- 
sults as measuring competence in chemistry, in 
so far as it can be measured by paper and pencil 
tests. 
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*Cooperative Chemistry Test. High school; 1 
50; IBM; Forms X (47), Y (48), Z (so) ; no specie 
manual; general Cooperative manual ('s1); norms 
['37]; $2.95 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets may. 
be used; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25 per scor- 
ing stencil; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Paul J. 
Burke (X) and Joseph F. Castka (Y, Z); Cooperis 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing Service, * 


FRANK P. CassanETTO, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 

All three formis of this test were examined 
as to content and found to fulfill for chemistry 
the objective of the publisher for all of the 
Cooperative Achievement Tests as stated in the 
general manual : to construct and distribute pro- 
fessionally sound tests of scholastic aptitude 
and achievement which meet common educa- 
tional and guidance needs. 

Each of the forms is organized in two parts, 
the first part covering general information, and 
the second, laboratory technique, some applica- 
tion of chemical principles, and a few (too few) 
quantitative applications. The items are of the 
multiple choice type. In Form X the diagrams 
in Part 2 are so poorly drawn and so small that 
the student can be expected to have difficulty 
in interpreting them. In Form Y the diagrams 
are larger and better drawn but the diagram on 
page 7 is in error experimentally, and the graph 
on page IO is crowded with so much data that 
it is an anathema. Both the diagram and the 
graph should be redrawn and the items based 
on the graph should be reworked. Form Z, 
with a larger and more representative edi- 
torial board, shows improvement over the 
other two forms. 

A hand scoring fan key and a stencil for 
hand or machine scoring are provided. Most in- 
structors will want to administer the test with 
answer sheets rather than in test booklets so 
that they will not have to use the fan type key. 
The norms for the test seem reliable enough so 
that the test results can be considered indicative 
of student capabilities. 

This reviewer believes that these tests are 
good but that they are in need of revision to 
correct present imperfections and to bridge the 
gap in nomenclature and theory changes since 
1950. The quantitative applications should be 
increased to emphasize basic reasoning with 
number concepts. More problems should be 
used and if necessary should be weighted ac- 
cordingly to reward this ability. 
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WirLAgD G. Warrineton, Associate Profes- 
sor, Office of Evaluation Services, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

These tests are designed as measures of 
achievement at the end of a one-year high 
school chemistry course. The three forms rep- 
resent the latest revisions of a long series of 
tests in this area. 

Each of the current forms contains a broad 
sampling of item content, with specific factual 
items and application items represented in 
about equal proportions. In several sections of 
each test data in the form of charts, graphs, or 
tables are presented and the student is asked 
questions involving the understanding and ap- 
plication of these data. Such items should pro- 
vide a measure of knowledge beyond the rote 
memory level. 

The format of the tests is good, directions to 
the students are satisfactory, and the diagrams 
of equipment and the charts and tables men- 
tioned above should make the test interesting to 
take. The items, in general, are well written, 
the language is precise, and the specific prob- 
lems are clearly stated. 

The 40-minute test is timed in two parts, 
with 25 minutes allowed for Part 1 (52-54 
items) and 15 minutes for Part 2 (27-29 
items). Since the student would need to do 
two items a minute to complete the test, any 
total score will undoubtedly be to some degree 
a measure of speed, a factor which should cer- 
tainly be taken into consideration in the inter- 
pretation of scores. However, the two-part tim- 
ing and the direction to the student to answer 
the easier questions first should reduce the 
effects of the relatively short time limits. 

The directions to the examiner and the gen- 
eral rationale for the development of the tests 
are somewhat inadequate because of the lack 
of a specific manual for this test. The general 
Cooperative manual provides sufficient informa- 
tion to insure a satisfactory testing situation, 
but a manual designed for this test in particular 
would be more valuable to most teachers in this 
area. 

While the description of scoring procedures 
is generally satisfactory, the rather vague defi- 
nition of scaled scores may result in some con- 
fusion when these scaled scores are converted 
to percentile ranks, On the fan key for each 
test, a scaled score of 50 is described as "the 
expected performance of the ‘average’ indi- 


vidual with 1 year of study of the subject 
tested at the end of the 12th grade.” Yet in the 
normative data presented for the 7,000 twelfth 
grade students from 80 public high schools in 
the East, Middle West, and West with one 
year of chemistry, the scaled score of 50 has 
a percentile rank of 22. This apparent incon- 
sistency should be explained as follows: The 
scaled score of 50 represents the average per- 
formance that would be expected of an unse- 
lected group of high school students if all high 
school students took chemistry. The percentile 
rank of 50 represents the average accomplish- 
ment of a sample of the highly selected group 
of high school students who actually do take 
chemistry. Consequently, users should be cau- 
tioned that these scaled scores as such, do not 
represent meaningful normative data in a selec- 
tive course area such as chemistry. 

Except for this weakness in presentation, the 
normative data provided appear to be adequate. 
Along with the scaled scores and percentile 
ranks some evidence is also shown as to the 
magnitude of the standard error for the scaled 
score, While the information in the manual 
describing this important concept is also some- 
what vague, the mere mention is a welcome 
trend not seen in many test manuals. 

In general, all three forms of the Coopera- 
tive Chemistry Test represent examples of 
measuring instruments that should be very use- 
ful in evaluating the outcome of most high 
school chemistry courses. The reviewer is some- 
what concerned about the emphasis placed upon 
the speed factor but in view of the broad sam- 
pling covered by the tests and the high quality 
of the items, he would have no hesitancy in 
recommending their use. 


For a review by John H. Daugherty of an 
earlier form, see 3:561; for reviews by Charles 


L. Bickel and Louis M. Heil, see 40:1592; for 
reviews by Edward E. Cureton and W. B. 
Meldrum, see 38:932- 


*Cooperative Chemistry Test: Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau Edition. High school; 1941-58; IBM; 
Forms ERB-RY (’s7, revision of Form ERB-RY), 
ERB-SY (58, revision of Form rubo ;no OE t 
manual; general Cooperative manual (51); no ata 
on reliability; norms: Form ERB-RY ('57), Form 


may be used; 4€ per IBM answer sheet ; 5a¢ per speci- 
men set; postage extra; 80(85) minutes; Committee 
on Chemistry Tests of the Educational Records Bureau; 
Educational Records Bureau. * 
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3. TRAxLER, ÁnTHUR E. “The 1957 ERB Edition of the Co- 
operative Biology, Chemistry, and Physics Tests, Form ERB- 
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[746] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Chemistry. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1939-57; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see 601. 


[747] 
XA Junior Chemistry Test. 2 years secondary school ; 
1957; Forms A, B ['57]; 255. per 25 tests; 1s. per 
single copy; 15. 6d. per manual ['57] ; 3s. 6d. per speci- 
men set; postpaid within Australia; 35(45) minutes; 
C. M. Goldburg; University of Queensland Press. * 


Roy W. SrANHoPE, Senior Lecturer in Sci- 
ence Education, Sydney Teachers’ College, 
University Grounds, Sydney, Australia. 

This test is intended chiefly as a measure of 
attainment among pupils who have completed 
the syllabus requirements prescribed in 1956 
for the two-year introductory course in inor- 
ganic chemistry for Queensland secondary 
schools. The test has also some applicability in 
New South Wales and South Australia since 
the subject matter covered also forms part of 
the syllabus requirements in junior high school 
chemistry in these states. 

The primary emphasis in chemistry courses 
and public (external) examinations at this level 
in Australia and in most other parts of the 
British Commonwealth is upon a dozen or so 
gases—their preparation and properties, and 
the equations for the reactions involved in such 
preparations and property demonstrations. 
More than half the test items in each form 
call for factual information of this kind. The 
remaining items reflect the secondary emphases. 
They deal with the properties of a few metals 
and nonmetals and of two or three compounds 
of each; acids, bases, and salts; elementary 
theory and general laws; and simple numerical 
calculations. 

The 60 items in each form are arranged in 
five sections. Two are concerned with general 
information, one containing 20 multiple choice 
items and the other 10 completion type items. 
A third section demands the reproduction of 
15 equations, and a fourth the answers to five 
numerical problems. The remaining section 
comprises ro items of the matching variety 


concerned in Form A with gas properties, and 
in Form B with common names and formulae, 
This sectionalization of some aspects of the 
field of chemistry permits the use of the test 
for diagnosis of specific areas of weakness 
amongst pupils. 

After several preliminary trials, during 
which item validation was effected by the ac- 
ceptable upper-middle-lower thirds technique, 
the two forms, with items paired for difficulty, 
were administered one month before the Junior 
Public Examination to 414 students constitut- | 
ing "a representative ro per cent sample of all 
the Junior chemistry candidates in Queens- 
land." The manual reports a validity coefficient 
of .77, as determined by rank order correlation 
of pupils' scores on the test with teachers' esti- 
mates of their ability in chemistry, and a relia- 
bility coefficient of .91, obtained by the product- 
moment correlation of scores on the two paral- 
lel forms. In the absence of details as to how 
this validation was effected and how the paral- 
lel forms were administered, the reviewer is 
unable to'offer comments upon these statistical 
measures. The split-half technique was used to 
provide a further assessment of reliability. Pre- 
sumably because these are timed tests, the au- 
thor does not report reliability coefficients for 
this analysis, noting only that differences in 
scores on the odd and even numbered items 
were found “to be not significant at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence.” 

Percentile ranks at intervals of 10 are given 
for either form and for combined scores on the 
two forms. One would prefer, in addition, some 
form of scaled scores of an equal-interval type. 
A graph constructed by relating the scores of 
the pupils in the selected sample to their marks 
in the subsequent Junior Public Examination 
affords a means of predicting the likely exam- 
ination mark of a pupil. It is expected that 
norms will be established at a later date for 
children in the other states. 

While the tests meet satisfactory standards 
with regard to format, layout, spacing, type 
size, and practice examples (on the back of 
each test booklet), the instructions to pupils in 
some sections are faulty. No instruction is 
given, for instance, that dual responses are cor- 
rect and required in Items 3 and ro in Form A 
and Item 15 in Form B. In the section on chem- 
ical equations, certain of the reactions will pro- 
ceed only if the mixture is heated, but this nec- 
essary condition is omitted. No mention is 
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made of the fact that two equations are re- 
quired in the case of “Burning magnesium in 
pure air” (Form B, Section D, Item 14). 
The test booklets are not reusable since no 
separate response sheets are provided, nor are 
the tests machine scorable. The answer keys 
are deficient in that for a few items alternative 
and equally correct responses are not provided, 
and obscure and inconsistent in showing the 
dual responses previously noted. The provision 
of strip or fan keys would have been helpful. 
Since the time limit of 35 minutes restricts the 
subject matter coverage and the spread in 
scores for either form, it would be more satis- 
factory to total the pupils’ scores on both forms. 
The two forms together would seem quite 
capable of measuring satisfactorily those as- 
pects of elementary chemistry emphasized in 
the teaching and examining of Junior chemistry 
in Queensland. This test is the first in this field 
to be published in Australia since the longer 
and more comprehensive Intermediate Chem- 
istry Test constructed by the reviewer in 1932- 


33. 


Mervyn L. Turner, Research Assistant, Aus- 
tralian Council for Educational Research, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

This test was constructed for use as an 
achievement and diagnostic test in chemistry 
at the Junior Public Examination level in the 
state of Queensland. There are two forms, each 
containing 20 multiple choice, 10 matching, 10 
completion, 15 equation, and 5 quantitative 
problem items. 

Although the test handbook claims that the 
test “samples the whole field” of the Junior 
Public syllabus, classification of the items on 
a number of bases by the reviewer failed to 
substantiate the claim. 

Analysis of items according to the content 
areas of the syllabus revealed a lack of repre- 
sentative sampling. About 100 of the 120 items 
in the two forms are based on the descriptive 
chemistry of the 17 elements included in the 
syllabus prescriptions, so that many important 
principles, generalizations, and theories also 
contained in the syllabus are not tested. Of 
these 100 items, 30 are concerned with nitrogen 
and its compounds. Seven elements account for 
go of the items. Even granting that different 
emphases should be given to different elements, 
this division appears unreasonable. 


Analysis of the items against the background 
of the syllabus and contemporary Junior Public 
Examination papers indicates that the essential 
cognitive ability tested is that of recall of fac- 
tual information. Many of the items test facts 
of doubtful importance in modern chemical 
curricula, For instance, is it important to test 
for knowledge of now seldom used “common” 
names of certain chemicals? The quantitative 
problem items are more likely to test knowledge 
of routine methods than abilities of analysis 
and application. 

Item quality is not high and one could very 
reasonably hypothesize a large "item interpre- 
tation" factor in the test. Indeed, the item valid- 
ities and test reliability (parallel forms, .91) 
may be due in large part to such a factor. Only 
one answer is accepted for each item. In many 
items, the reviewer feels that there are equally 
acceptable or more acceptable answers than 
those indicated as correct in the handbook. 

Though balanced on difficulty, the two forms 
are not balanced on content. For instance, one 
form contains two separate items concerned 
with the reaction of sodium with water, One 
practice item appears in identical wording as 
an actual item in one form of the test. 

The basic criticisms of the test are that it 
appears to have been constructed without speci- 
cation and that content validity has been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of reliability. Validities of .77 
(a rank order correlation of test scores with 
teachers’ estimate of present status in chem- 
istry) and .76 (test scores correlated with 
Junior Public Examination scores) have been 
obtained, but these are more censures of teach- 
ers, examiners, and curriculum makers in chem- 
istry than a validation of the test. Teaching and 
testing in secondary education in all Australian 
states would benefit by more precise definition 
of objectives. This test will serve only to con- 
firm the present limited and vague objectives. 
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[748] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Geology. College seniors and te stu- 
dents; 1939-56; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 


Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the 
entire series, see 601. 
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*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Physics. Candidates for college en- 
trance; 1901-58; for more complete information, see 
509; IBM; 60(80) minutes; program administered by 

ucational Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. * 

REFERENCES 


-3. See 4:633. 
Cortese kn Examination Boarp, Science: A De- 
sition of the Coll 
f. g 


Puri. Princeton I5 P the Board, pee) en ee 
af Evensox, wp] AND Sum, D. E. “A Study of Matricu- 
lation in Alberta.” Alberta J Ed Res 4:67-83 Je 's8. 
Tueopore G. PmiLLIPS, Assistant Dean, 
Amundsen Branch, Chicago City Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. [Review of Form 
FAC] 

‘This test is one of the options in the most 
recent battery of tests intended by the College 
Entrance Examination Board to provide col- 
leges and universities with some evidence re- 
garding achievement in physics of high school 
seniors who apply for admission. The tests are 
also designed to aid colleges and universities in 
predicting future performance of applicants 
with similar material at the college level. 

The committee responsible for the construc- 
tion of this test has done a thorough task of 
covering the various branches of physics. The 
test is in five parts and is entirely objective. 
Classification of the 98 items by the reviewer 
indicates 37 in mechanics, 18 in heat, 23 in 
electricity and magnetism, 14 in light, and 6 
in sound. Perhaps the large number of items 
in mechanics should be reduced slightly in the 
next edition to allow for some elementary items 
in modern physics such as atomic structure, 
radioactivity, nuclear reactions, and atomic en- 
ergy, all of which are conspicuously absent in 
the present form of the test. The inclusion of 
such items would reflect recent trends in the 
content of high school physics as well as the 
direction in which advances in physics are being 
made. Although all seven of the basic principles 
and concepts around which the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers has recommended 
that introductory college physics courses be 
constructed are beyond the scope of high school 
physics, the conservation principles applicable 
to mass and energy, momentum, and charge 
could be effectively used in test items even at 
the high school level. In the present form of 
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the test there are but two items on the principles 
of conservation—one on energy and the other 
on momentum, 

In terms of the functions served by the ques- 
tions, further categorizing of the items indi- 
cates that 14 are informational, 64 interpretive, 
and 20 problem solving. The emphasis on in- 
terpretive items is indeed properly placed at 
the high school level, with minimum emphasis 
on the memorization of factual material. Sec- 
ond in importance to interpretive material is 
problem solving, and this aspect is adequately 
covered in the 20 items devoted to it. 

The fact that physics is an experimental sci- 
ence has not been overlooked by the committee, 
Two sets of ingenious exercises, totaling 16 
items, to test the student's knowledge of labora- 
tory technique and procedures are included. 

There is some overlapping of material in a 
few items, such as those dealing with the de- 
termination of the electrochemical equivalent 
and electroplating, and the experimental de- 
termination of "g" and the frequency of a 
pendulum. It is further recommended that 
Item 3 be rephrased to state that the direction 
of force and the direction of the displacement 
are parallel. The choices for Items 6-ro are 
not coordinate, and the statement of Item 9 is 
not in the language of physics. In the directions 
to Items 21-25, the second sentence should be 
modified to read: “In geometry, for exam- 
ple..." Also, in Item 24, the resistance of a 
uniform wire should be modified to indicate 
"at constant temperature," or the directions 
changed to state that all other factors are to be 
assumed constant. In Part B, the instructions 
are too detailed and burdensome, particularly 
since they apply only to seven items, and this 
despite the efforts to simplify directions in a 
summary table. In Part B also, the five cate- 
gories of choices could be reduced to four with 
equal effectiveness, Similarly, in Part E, the 
elimination of the fifth choice would not impair 
the value of this group of eight items. 

In general, the test reflects the careful and 
objective work of the committee. Despite the 
minor limitations which have been pointed out, 
the test is a fair although difficult one. It should 
be emphasized that in identifying students of 
college caliber this instrument serves a higher 
function than that of an ordinary achievement 
test in high school physics given upon comple- 
tion of the course, 


| 
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à For a review by Palmer O. Johnson of ear- 
lier forms, see 4:633. 
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XCollege Entrance D mm Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Physics. High 
school seniors desiring credit for college level courses ; 
1954-58; for more complete information, sce 600; IBM 
in part; 2 parts; 180(200) minutes; program admin- 
istered by Educational Testing Service for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. * 

Leo Nepetsxy, Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Sciences, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. [Review of Form FBP.] 

The test covers college level physics courses 
taught in secondary schools. It is administered 
in May, and grades of 5 (highest honors) to 1 
(fail) are assigned to students by committees 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
At present 200 colleges grant to their entrants 
advanced placement, and in some instances also 
credit, in various courses on the basis of CEEB 
descriptions of the courses, schools' recom- 
mendations, test grades, and test booklets con- 
taining the students' work and answers. These 
materials reach the colleges in mid-July. 

CONTENT OBJECTIVES. The test consists of 
two parts, a 1-hour objective test of 25 multiple 
choice items and a 2-hour essay test. Content 
sampled corresponds to a one-year college phys- 
ics course. In part 2 the student may elect to 
show his knowledge of calculus. Content sam- 
pling in the form of the test being reviewed 
is somewhat biased; a student familiar with 
two fields only, mechanics and electricity, might 
get a high total score. Narrow as it is, however, 
such sampling may be adequate and fair if the 
physics courses given at various schools are very 
similar in content and emphasis, and if, within 
each school, the methods used for teaching all 
five major fields, mechanics, electricity, wave 
motion, heat, and atomic physics, are quite sim- 
ilar. Possible dissimilarities in the method may 
stem from unequal availability-among the five 
fields—of audio-visual aids, such as movie films 
and demonstration apparatus, and of laboratory 
facilities. It may well be that at present the 
two conditions are adequately satisfied. One 
may hope, however, that very’ soon physics 
courses in the colleges, and subsequently in sec- 
ondary schools, will enter a period of radical 
experimentation and change recommended by 
the AAPT Conference on Improving the Qual- 
ity and Effectiveness of Introductory Physics 
Courses, whose report is published in October 


1957 issue of the American Journal of Physics. 
One may also hope that during this period 
CEEB tests will not act as brakes to progress, 
as standardized tests are only too prone to do. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES. The commonly ac- 
cepted, if not always practiced, major be- 
havioral objectives of introductory physics 
teaching are: (a) Knowledge of subject matter 
(The reviewer includes in this category the 
ability to solve problems and analyze situations 
similar to those treated in the textbook or in 
class.) (b) Ability to use methods of science 
(The situations which the student is asked to 
analyze must have considerable elements of 
novelty to him.) (c) Ability to understand 
scientific writing (Exercises should be at the 
level of passages from textbooks or semipopu- 
lar articles that include graphs and tables.) 

In the present test, the first objective is 
treated judiciously and well and the other two 
objectives inadequately. The booklet describing 
the Advanced Placement Program lists, among 
other objectives, an understanding of "restric- 
tions or limitations" of physical concepts and 
principles and of “reasons for the acceptance of 
truth of statements.” These objectives are not 
tested for. In general, behavioral objectives 
represented in the test fall short of what may 
be expected from a really good physics course, 
as judged by the standards that have found 
their way into print, but compare favorably 
with the objectives that determine grades in 
most college physics courses. 

TECHNICAL POINTS. The test is validated 
against scores made on the test by college stu- 
dents. Statistical results show that time allow- 
ance for the test is about right. The reliability 
of the objective part, .68, is adequate, It would 
be desirable to know the reader reliability for 
the essay part. In a group of items no credit 
is given for an item unless the student identifies 
all of its right responses. Since the correct 
responses are not logically interconnected or 
only loosely so, giving the same score of zero 
to students who cannot pick out even one right 
response as to those who recognize some but 
not all of the responses is an inefficient use of 
the test and of students’ time. It would be 
better to ask the student to mark each response 
as true or false. Doubling the length of the 
objective part, if the traffic could bear it, would 
be the easiest first step toward improved sam- 
pling. The extra hour of testing might be profit- 
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ably devoted to an analysis of a short article 
or passage. 

SUMMARY. The test under review is a care- 
fully and competently prepared evaluative tool. 
On the basis of results on it and other data 
supplied by CEEB, colleges could grant physics 
credit to their entrants at least as confidently 
as they now do to transfer students from an 
average college. 


[751] 
Cooperative Physics Test. High school; 1932-50; 
IBM; Forms Y (^48), Z ('5o, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1949) ; no specific manual ; general Coopera- 
tive manual ('51); norms ['37]; $2.05 per 25 tests; 
separate answer sheets may be used; $1 per 25 IBM 
answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring stencil; postage extra ; 
40(45) minutes; Paul J. Burke; Form Z prepared 
from materials oed by H. W. Farwell; Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing Service, * 
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4 56:708-10 56, 

Tuerovore G. PmiLtirs, Assistant Dean, 
Amundsen Branch, Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each form of this test contains 77 items of 
the multiple choice type. Classification by the 
reviewer of the items according to the fields of 
physics gives for Forms Y and Z, respectively : 
mechanics, 24, 23; heat, 16, 16; electricity and 
magnetism, 22, 23; light, 8, 9; and sound, GA 
6. Categorizing the items of the test according 
to the function each serves gives for Forms Y 
and Z, respectively: informational, 26, 27; in- 
terpretive, 33, 30; and problem solving, 18, 20. 
Disparity between the two forms in the number 
of items on each subject is small indeed in view 
of the fact that there is some question regard- 
ing the grouping of items which cut across two 
fields, such as the classification of an item deal- 
ing with the equivalence of heat and work. 
Even the classification by function does not 
reveal marked differences between the two 
forms, although here the difference could influ- 
ence the comparability of the test results, as- 
suming, of course, that interpretive and prob- 
lem solving items are considerably more diffi- 
cult than items of the informative type. But 
again, it must be borne in mind that grouping 
items according to function served presents 
difficulties, for the lines of demarcation are not 
precise. 

Regarding content, this reviewer finds little 
criticism other than that Form Z includes only 
one item on modern physics, and Form Y only 


four such items, all included in the previous 
subject matter classification under electricity 
and magnetism. It is recommended that future 
editions of this instrument include some items 
of an elementary nature on atomic energy, 
radioactivity, atomic structure, and nuclear 
physics to bring the coverage more in line with 
what is generally recommended for high school 
physics courses. 

In general, the items have been carefully 
written, A few inaccuracies appear here and 
there, however. In Part 1 of Form Y, Item 5 
pertains to rolling the barrel up the plane, and 
Item 6 of Part 1 to pushing it up. Complica- 
tions arising from the resulting rotation in Item 
6 could be avoided by "pushing" or “sliding” 
boxes up the plane instead of “rolling” barrels. 
Item 7 of the same part should be rephrased to 
state the highest average speed of translation 
or straight-line motion for a gas. In Part 2, 
Item 34 should be rewritten since the hydrogen 
ion, a proton, is a subatomic particle. Similarly, 
with respect to Form Z, it is suggested that 
Item 17 in Part 1 should specify “at constant 
temperature.” 

Notwithstanding minor inaccuracies such as 
these in a few items, the test on the whole is 
a commendable piece of work. Many of the in- 
terpretive items are thought-provoking, and the 
problems require for their solution more than 
just the mere substitution of numbers into 
memorized equations. 


For a review by G. P. Cahoon of carlier 
forms, see 3:581; for reviews by Andrew Long- 
acre, Alvin W. Schindler, and Ralph K. Wat- 
kins, see 40:1608; for reviews by Ernest E. 
Bayles and A. W. Hurd, see 38:1088. 


[752] 
*Cooperative Physics Test: Educational Records 
Bureau Edition. High school; 1941-58; IBM; 
Forms ERB-RY ('sz, revision of Form ERB-RX), 
ERB-SY (58, revision of Form ERB-SX) ; no spe- 
cific manual; general Cooperative manual (’s1) ; no 
data on reliability: norms: Form ERB-RY (57) 
Form ERB-SY ('s8) ; 11.8¢ per test; separate answer 
sheets may be used; 4¢ per IBM answer sheet; 
per specimen set; postage extra; 80(85) minutes; 
Committee on Physics Tests of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau; Educational Records Bureau. * 
REFERENCES 

1-2. See 47635. 

3. TRAXLER, ÁRTHUR E. “The PE ERB Edition of the Co- 
TY Diany Reitaniiee ed qe Tests, Form ERB: 
Marks.” Ed Ree B 70:68 29 Ji ig, € don Wi 

[753] 
*Dunning ues Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. Grades 11-13; 1951-54, c1950-54; IBM; 
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Forms AM (’51), BM ('52) ; manual ('51) ; expect- 
ancy chart ['54] ; separate answer sheets must be used ; 
$4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer sheets ; 
postage extra; 35€ per specimen set, postpaid; 45(55) 
minutes; Gordon M. Dunning; World Book Co. * 

Rosert M. W. Travers, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology and Head of the Department, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The test shows evidence of having had some 
thoughtful planning which is an improvement 
over the typical test in science. Content cover- 
age is well specified and includes mechanics, 
heat, sound, light, electricity, and modern phys- 
ics. The topics included within each of these 
broad fields of knowledge are also well defined. 
The distribution of items within the test itself 
appears to correspond well to the outline of 
content provided. This, however, is the point 
where planning ends. It is true that the author 
states in the manual that certain well known 
references were consulted for the identification 
of suitable objectives to measure, but what these 
objectives were is left entirely to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. A clear statement of the 
objectives which an achievement test is de- 
signed to measure should be found in the man- 
ual. It is difficult to envisage the planned use 
of a test without knowing what it is intended to 
measure, unless, of course, it is assumed that 
the objectives of the author can be deduced 
from an examination of the content. 

In quality, the test is at least up to the aver- 
age science test. The items appear to have been 
well edited, though some inadequacies will nec- 
essarily slip past even the best of editors. A 
few major errors were not caught by the edi- 
torial process. There are also some examples 
of the use of language lacking precision im a 
scientific sense though it is possible that in such 
cases the author considered that he was com- 
municating with an audience that might have 
difficulty with a more precise and scientifically 
adequate mode of expression. A further com- 
ment should be made about the items them- 
selves. While most of them are designed to de- 
termine the amount of information which the 
student has acquired, and while some also ask 
for the interpretation of simple situations, eee 
cover only a very limited range of the possib : 
objectives which such a test could cover. They 
include almost nothing which would assess the 
student's ability to interpret data, to read wel 
of physical constants, to interpret the im 5 
simple experiments, to point out the flaws 


simple experimental designs, or to develop ex- 
periments to test hypotheses. Objectives out- 
side of the area of knowledge and understand- 
ing are not given any recognition, although the 
source materials supposedly used in the devel- 
opment of the test do recognize the importance 
of such broader goals in the teaching of science. 
One suspects that in the building of tests, as 
in the teaching of courses, the listing of ob- 
jectives tends to be a ritual which has little 
influence on the process it is designed to direct. 

A real effort has been made by the author 
and publisher to explore the statistical prop- 
erties of the test. The two forms represent an 
attempt to build parallel forms by carefully 
matching the items for content. A check on this 
matching shows that it was done with consider- 
able care and that a good match was achieved 
between the difficulty level of corresponding 
items. Furthermore, the raw scores on the one 
form correspond very closely, score by score 
with the raw scores on the other form. The 
correspondence is close enough that a teacher 
could well administer one form at the beginning 
of a course in physics and the other form at the 
end and could obtain a measure of progress 
simply by subtracting the raw scores. The 
reader does not have to be reminded that the 
interpretation of such difference scores is not 
the simple matter which it appears to be. The 
reliability of the test, based on a split half 
method of estimation, appears to be satisfac- 
tory. The norms are presented and discussed 
with commendable honesty. All in all, the sta- 
tistical data provided are commendable. They 
have been thoughtfully prepared and leave one 
with the feeling that the author and publisher 
have placed all the cards on the table. It is a 
nice comfortable feeling. 

The test impresses this reviewer as one 
which the typical classroom teacher will en- 
dorse. While it is related to only very limited 
objectives of teaching, the fact is that the ob- 
jectives of most teachers of physics are also 
likely to be limited. It will probably be consid- 
ered by teachers of physics as a respectable 
instrument and, it really is. There is, however, 
such a quality as dull respectability. 


For a review by G. P. Cahoon, see 4:636. 


[754] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Physics. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1939-57; for more complete information, see 
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601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service, * j 

Leo Nevetsxy, Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Sciences, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. [Review of Form FGR.] 

The explanatory booklets state that the GRE 
tests are designed “to measure the students’ 
achievement and ability to work in their major 
fields of concentration.” The tests are most fre- 
quently given to second semester seniors. The 
scores have been used for admission to grad- 
uate schools or to candidacy, job placement, 
assessment of the student's achievement, coun- 
seling, and evaluating the efficacy of instruc- 
tional programs. 

The physics test consists of 117 multiple 
choice items which sample the subject matter 
taught in the usual introductory physics course 
for physics majors, except that it does not use 
calculus. 

The objective or competence measured by 
the test is almost entirely what this reviewer 
calls knowledge: most situations and problems 
in the test, though chosen with wisdom and 
discretion, are hardly more than paraphrases 
of those explicitly treated in a conventional 
textbook. Even relative to this objective the 
test is not an adequate measure of the student's 
readiness for graduate work in physics. The 
knowledge of none of the following is ade- 
quately tested : calculus in physics; experimen- 
tal evidence for major theories; realm of ap- 
plicability of generalizations; role of experi- 
ment, theory, and definition. The student is not 
required to know any history or to have read 
a single original paper; in short, he need know 
little if anything of physics as a process of in- 
quiry. 

The other two major and commonly accepted 
objectives of physics teaching are the ability 
to use methods of science, which involves the 
ability to judge cogence of evidence, appro- 
priateness of a hypothesis, or soundness of 
conclusions drawn from experiment; and the 
ability to read scientific writing. Both these ob- 
jectives imply independent reasoning of the 
type that cannot be reliably tested in the con- 
text of stereotyped textbook situations that 
seem to be the mainstay of the test under re- 
view. This type of scientific reasoning—and it 
does not imply creativity or any great talent— 
is so vital a part of graduate scholarship that 
a student who has developed it in, say, chem- 
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istry or even biology, and who has only a - 


mediocre knowledge of introductory textbook 
physics, may be a more promising candidate for 
a physics graduate school than the student who 
can only offer a higher, even a considerably 
higher, score on the test. 

A test that does not measure directly major 
aspects of a student's competence is not an ade- 
quate basis for graduate school admission or, 
a. fortiori, for evaluating instructional pro- 
grams. The present test does, however, meas- 
ure one of the major objectives of physics and 
therefore undoubtedly correlates positively 
with achievement in the other objectives. The 
degree of correlation is a function of the stu- 
dent’s training, and the range of its values is 
not known, Nevertheless, a student who makes 
a very high score on the test—as judged by 
local or national standards—is likely to be a 


superior graduate student, and one who makes 
a very low score is not likely to do well. In the 
majority of cases, however, additional evidence 


is indispensable; the testmakers do realize, of 
course, the value of other evidence and recom- 
mend using it. The testmakers cannot be criti- 
cized for not sampling all the major objectives 
in a 3-hour test. It is a pity, however, that they 
concentrated on the competence that is most 
reliably measured by course grades and omitted 
those for which evidence is hard to get. Further, 
if it is agreed that major objectives are not 
measured by the test, this fact should be stated 
explicitly and forcefully, lest some departments 
be misled into believing that the test embodies 
an operational definition of proper undergrad- 
uate physics training. 

Within its narrow compass of objectives, the 
test is technically very good. The language is 
concise yet very clear, and there is always a 
response that is unambiguously best. The stand- 


ard error of measurement, 35, is low. (It is not. 


negligible, of course, and test users should be 
urged to think of a student's score not as 400 
but 400 + 35.) A technical defect that can and 
should be removed is a “pairing” of the right 
response with one or two wrong ones. For 
example, if two out of five responses are sim- 
ilar, that is, they both contain the word acceler- 
ation, one of the two is much too often the 
right one. Students have learned to expect that. 
Another peculiarity of many items is the non- 
directiveness of the stem and the nonhomo- 
geneity of the responses. A directive stem is 
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one that allows the student to formulate a 
tentative answer before he has read the pre- 
pared responses. The responses to the question 
"which of the following facts is the best evi- 
dence (for a specified theory) ?" are homoge- 
neous if they all are correctly stated facts of 
different relevance or cogency; they are not 
homogeneous if some are factually false and 
others are not facts but definitions. In the test 
under review, the student often cannot know 
what answer is expected of him until he has 
read all the responses, and the latter are so in- 
homogeneous that he must in effect make five 
separate and often disparate judgments, one 
for each response. Since the time allowance per 
item is only 90 seconds, the scales are tipped 
against those students who rely on reasoning 
from a few fundamental principles and in 
favor of those who have more detailed knowl- 
edge at their fingertips. 

Most test users would probably welcome now 
unavailable data on the test's speededness and 
on correlation with the following : undergrad- 
uate grades, scores on the GRE Area Tests, 
graduate school grades, and other measures of 
success in advanced work or jobs. The predic- 
tive power of a prognostic test should be 
known. 

The test under review gives a reliable meas- 
ure of an important but narrow segment of the 
student's achievement : essentially, an under- 
standing and recall of the subject matter and 
the ability to solve problems contained in stand- 
ard textbooks used in the introductory physics 
courses for physics majors. No knowledge of 
calculus is required. The test does not measure 
the student's ability to read or write in the 
field of science, his understanding of physics as 
a process of inquiry, or his ability to reason 
bevond the familiar stereotypes of the textbook. 
This test alone cannot, therefore, provide an 
adequate measure of the student's readiness 
for graduate work in physics unless his score 
is unusually high or unusually low. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the 
entire series, sce 601. 


[755] 

1: 
XA Junior Physics Test. 2 years secondary schoo i 
fers A T's61. B [56]; 255 per 25 tesni. 
per single copy; Is. per manual [56]; PUE a 
set; postpaid within Australia; 4050) minutes; 
Squire; University of Queensland Press- 


Roy W. Srannore, Senior Lecturer in Sci- 
ence Education, Sydney Teachers’ College, Uni- 
versity Grounds, Sydney, Australia. 

This test has been prepared as an achieve- 
ment test for pupils completing the two-year 
introductory course in physics in Queensland 
secondary schools. As well as affording a meas- 
ure of total achievement in course content, the 
test may be used to diagnose strengths and 
weaknesses in the various branches of physics, 
since the 55 items in each of the two parallel 
forms are arranged in broad subject matter di- 
visions. These divisions, and the number of 
items in each in Forms A and B respectively 
are: Measurement and Mechanics (12, 11); 
Properties of Matter (12, 13) ; Heat (14, 14) ; 
and Magnetism and Electricity (17, 17). This 
distribution is in fairly close agreement with 
the relative amounts of space given in the 
syllabus prescribed for the 1955 Junior Public 
Examination in Physics. Careful comparison 
of the subject matter in the test items with the 
syllabus prescriptions confirms the author's 
claim that the whole range of the course is 
covered, although electrostatics is rather over- 
emphasized at the expense of current elec- 
tricity. 

The manual lists three "further" purposes 
of the test in addition to its use as a total meas- 
ure of achievement in physics in the two-year 
course. These may be stated as: (a) to assess 
a pupil's knowledge and understanding of fac- 
tual information; (b) to measure the ability of 
a student to recognise and apply basic prin- 
ciples; and (c) to determine a student's. skill 
in solving numerical problems. 

While the recognition of factual information 
receives undue emphasis, the 4o multiple choice 
items in each form, generally speaking, serve 
very well the first and second of these purposes. 
The third purpose is covered adequately in the 
remaining I5 items in each form. In each of 
these the required response is the number part 
only of the answer to a numerical calculation. 
In view of the importance attached to the 
names of units in quantitative statements, it 
would make for a better test if two credit 
points were allotted each of these items, the 
additional point being for the statement of the 
correct unit. 

The procedures used in the construction and 
standardisation of this test were similar to those 
employed in the case of the companion Junior 
Chemistry Test. Correlation of pupils’ test 
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scores with teachers’ estimates of capability in 
physics yielded a validity coefficient of 97; 
while the reliability figure of .84 was found on 
administration of both forms to the same pupils. 
A further assessment of reliability by the split- 
half technique showed, as with the chemistry 
test, that any differences in scores were not 
significant at the 5 per cent level. A table of 
percentile norms, based on a sample of Queens- 
land children, is provided. 

The reviewer’s comments upon these statisti- 
cal procedures and measures are much the same 
as those made with reference to the chemistry 
test and so are not here repeated. Attention 
should be drawn, however, to the use of the 
term “co-efficiency of correlation” in the sec- 
tion of the manual entitled “Reliability of the 
Test"; it is a term not known to the reviewer. 
“Co-efficiency” could, however, be another 
typographical error to be added to the few in- 
consequential ones noticed elsewhere in the 
manual. 

In mechanical features and in the provision 
of practice examples, the tests are quite satis- 
factory. However, the test booklets are not 
reusable, nor are strip or fan keys provided. 

Each form, as it stands, may be recom- 
mended to those seeking a means of assessing 
the attainment of students completing those 
courses in introductory physics which cover 
ground similar to that covered by the Queens- 
land Junior physics course. If the suggestion 
made earlier that in the 15 numerical exercises 
credit be given for both the number part and 
the unit name be adopted, a greater spread in 
scores would probably be obtained and the test 
would afford a more satisfactory measure of 
total achievement in physics. 


Mervyn L. Turner, Research Assistant, Aus- 
tralian Council for Educational Research, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

This test was constructed for use as an 
achievement test in physics at the Junior Pub- 
lic Examination level in the state of Queens- 
land. The content of each subject of this ex- 
amination is defined by a “standard of knowl- 
edge” prescribed by a board responsible to both 
the University of Queensland and the Queens- 
land Minister for Education. These standards 
of knowledge are the prime determinants of the 
functions and functioning of secondary educa- 
tion for the whole state, Analogous systems 
operate in the other Australian states, where, 


to different degrees, examinations set by au- 
thorities external to the school are used as the 
educational yardstick. 

Lack of clearly defined objectives, other than 
such a standard, makes the task of achievement 
test construction difficult. The author of this 
test has defined the objectives that he is at- 
tempting to measure, and few would quarrel 
with them as a minimum, though it would be 
desirable that they be extended. The test aims 
to measure " (a) a student's knowledge and un- 
derstanding of factual information related to 
physics; (5) the ability of a pupil to recognise 
and apply the basic principles of physics; (c) 
a student's skill in solving problems relating to 
physics." 

Two forms, each containing 40 multiple 
choice and 15 quantitative problem items, have 
been developed. Each form has four sections 
(Measurement and Mechanics, Properties of 
Matter, Heat, and Magnetism and Electricity), 
the weightings of which appear to approximate 
closely the emphases given these areas in the 
Junior Public syllabus and examinations. 

ltem quality is generally good and item se- 
lection has produced two forms which closely 
match the “content” and “objective” specifica- 
tions. Parallel form reliability is 84. 

The test should be a good group achievement 
test for teachers of physics in Queensland 
schools and the use of both forms should make 
reasonable individual interpretations possible. 
It will be of much more limited use in other 
Australian states as syllabus content differs 
from state to state and in several states con- 
siderable revision of syllabuses is now occur- 
ring. 

[756] 
*Physics: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; Forms 1 
C51), 2 (52), 3 (53) ; no specific manual; no data 
on reliability; norms: Forms 1 [52], 2 ['53], 3 532 ; 
To¢ per test, postage extra; [60-90] minutes; Clarence 

Boeck (1, 2) and Kenneth A. Berg (3); Educa- 

tional Test Bureau. * 

[757] 
*Physics: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
school; 1926-58; new form usually issued each Janu- 
ary and April; norms available following testing pro- 
gram; no data on reliability; 4 per test; 4¢ per scor- 
ing key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of 
Educational Measurements. * 

[758] 
* Physics: Every Pupil Test. High school; 1920- 
58; new form usually issued each December and April ; 


norms available following testing program; no data 
on reliability; 3¢ per test 3 I¢ per scoring key; cash 
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orders „postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Ohio Scholarship 


Tests. 

[759] 
XPhysics: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations. High school; 1955-57; Forms A 


(^85), B ('57); no specific manual; no data on relia- 
bility ; norms [A, '55; B, '57]; 10€ per test, postage 
extra; Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 9o[95] 
minutes; V. B. Rasmusen (A) and David M. Tibbetts 
(B) ; Educational Test Bureau. * 


SENSORY—MOTOR 


Reviews nv Anna S. Espenschade and Magdalen D. Vernon. 


[ 760 ] 
*Children’s Perceptual Achievement Forms. 
Ages 6-8.5; 1955-58; test of visual development; 1 
form (fifth edition, '58) ; teacher's manual (fifth edi- 
tion, '58) which includes testing cards; procedure 
manual ['58] ; $2 per set of testing cards; $2 per teach- 
er's manual ; $3 per procedure manual ; $2 per 100 scor- 
ing sheets ['55]; $2 per supplementary manual (’56, 
see 7 below) ; cash orders postpaid; specimen set not 
available; (10) minutes; Eyesight Conservation Com- 
mittee, Winter Haven Lions Club, Winter Haven, 


Fla. * 
REFERENCE 


1. Lowper, Ronert GLENN. Perceptual Ability and School 
Fae Doctor's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
nd.), 1956. 


[761] 
*Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance. Ages 7 and 
over; 1947-58; 15 scores: knowledge of right and left, 
hand preferences, simultaneous writing, handwriting, 
tapping, dealing cards, strength of grip (optional), 
total hand dominance, monocular sighting, binocular 
sighting, visual acuity (optional), total eye dominance, 
kicking, stamping, total foot dominance; individual ; 
1 form (^55); manual, third edition ('58) ; the actual 
test materials, including the A-B-C Vision Test for 
Ocular Dominance, must be purchased or assembled 
separately; $3.15 per 50 record blanks (55) ; 756 per 
manual; 90¢ per specimen set; postpaid; [10-15] min- 
utes; Albert J. Harris; distributed by Psychological 
Corporation. * 
REFERENCE 


1. Harris, Arnaert J, “Lateral Dominance, Directional, Con; 
fusion, and Reading Disability.” J Psychol 44:283-94 O 's7. * 


For reviews by William G. Peacher and 
Miles A. Tinker of an carlier edition, see 4: 
644; see 3:466 (1 excerpt). 
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[762] 

XADC Audiometers. Grades kgn and over; 1957- 
58; range: —10 to +95 decibels in 5-db steps; indi- 
vidual; 2 models; no data on reliability ; $1.15 per 100 
audiogram cards ['sa]; group testing accessories 
available; $19.50 per headset, $50 per coupling box for 
use with 10-30 receivers, $40 per junction box for use 
with each additional 10 receivers; postage extra; (10- 
15) minutes; Audiometer Sales Corporation. * 

d) ADC CLINICAL DIAGNOSTIC AUDIOMETER. 1958; Model 
SC-3 ['58] : manual ['58]; $450 per set of test mate- 
rials; $25 per hand type microphone. 


b) ADC PORTABLE AUDIOMETER. 1957 ; Model SC-2 ['57] ; 
manual ['57]; $333.50 per set of test materials. 


[763] 

*Maico Audiometers. Grades kgn and over; 1949- 
58; individual; no data on reliability; $1.15 per 100 
audiogram cards ['49]; postpaid; (10-15) minutes; 
Maico Electronics, Inc. 
a) AUTOMATIC AUDIOMETER. 1956; Model ARJ-3; 
range: —10 to --90 decibels ; manual ['56] ; $1,285 per 
set of testing materials. 
b) PROFESSIONAL AUDIOMETER. 1950; Model H-1B; 
range: —10 to +100 decibels in 5-db steps; manual 
[50] ; $490 per set of testing materials, 
C) PORTABLE AUDIOMETER, 1956; Model MA-2; range: 
—10 to +100 decibels in 5-db steps; manual ['56]; 
group testing accessories (for use in grades 3-12) 
available; $398 per set of testing materials. 
d) OFFICE AUDIOMETER. 1958; Model MA-5; range: 
—10 to --100 decibels in 5-db steps; manual [ees 
$438 per set of testing materials. 
€) POCKET AUDIOMETER. 1958; Model MA-6; battery 
operated ; range: 0 to 4-90 decibels in 5-db steps; man- 
ual [58] ; $145 per set of testing materials. 

REFERENCES 


1, Henry, Sinvr, "Children's Audiograms in Relation to 
Reading Attainment: I, Introduction to and Investigation of 
the Problem.” J Genetic Psychol 70:211-31 Je '47. * (PA 22: 


444) 
2, Henry, Stayt, "Children's Audiograms in Relation, to 


Reading Attainment: IT, Analysis and Interpretation," J Gen- 
etic Psychol 71:3-48 S '47. * (PA 22:1848) 

3. HEGARTY, je E. AND Minier, Viroa R. “Audio 
metric Tests of Speech Defective College Students.” J Speech 
& Hearing Disorders 13:361-8 D '48. * (PA 23:300) 

4. YANKAUER, ALFRED; GEYER, ‘Maxcaner L.; AND CHASE, 
Heren C. “Comparative Evaluation of Three Screening Methods 
for Detection of Hearing Loss in School Children.” Am J Pub 
Health 44:77-82 Ja '54. * (PA 29:1420) 

[764] 
*Robbins Speech Sound Discrimination and Ver- 
bal Imagery Type Tests. Ages 4-8, 8 and over; 
1948-58; individual; 1 form; 2 levels; revised manual 
(58) contains all tests; no data on reliability; no 
norms; $1.50 per manual; postpaid; specimen set not 
available; Samuel D. Robbins and Rosa Seymour 
Robbins; Expression Co. * 
d) VERBAL IMAGERY TYPE TEST FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Ages 4-8; 1948-58; 1 form (revised edition, '58) ; 75€ 
per 50 scoring sheets [58] ; (30) minutes. 
b) PICTURE SPEECH SOUND DISCRIMINATION TEST POR 
CHILDREN. Ages 4-8; 1048-58; 1 form (revised 
’s8); 75€ per 50 scoring sheets [58]; (60) 
n 2 sessions, 
€) EECH SOUND DISCRIMINATION TESTS FOR OLDER 
CHILDREN. Ages 8 and over; 1948; 1 form (48) : 256 
per scoring booklet ('48) ; 756 per 50 scoring sheets 
[58]; (60) minutes. 
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[765] 

*Sonotone Pure-Tone Audiometers. Ages 6 and 
Over; 1941-57; individual ; 1 form; 4 models; manual 
[57] ; no data on reliabili 3, $1 per 50 record blanks 
(41); postage extra; ir time not re- 
ported; Sonotone Corporation. * e 
4) MODEL QIM. 1957; for use by physicians; $295 per 
instrument. z 
b) MODEL 915. 1957; same as Model 91M but without 
masking; $285 per instrument, e 
€) MODEL 91D. 1957; for schools and industry ; same as 
Model 91M but without bone receiver masking ; 
$250 per instrument. — - 
d) MODEL 918. 1957; same as Model 91D but with a 

receiver substituted for one of the "live" re- 
ceivers ; $242 per instrument, 


MOTOR 


[766] 

Brace Scale of Motor Ability. Ages 8 and over; 
1927; originally called Motor Abilit Test; individual 
below grade 5; Forms A, B; Davi Kingsley Brace; 
instructions for administering and scoring are presented 
in the author's Measuring Motor Ability: A Scale of 
Motor Ability Tests (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 

1927. Pp. xvii, 138. Out of print). * 

' REFERENCES 
P D. i i ility: A 
Seti of Noor is ent New Vor AS ba Con 
D RI 

Hi Aie iT, Pu- 
Vie and Phyl Growth “CRO Bes ear ot sa 
3 Russet, Text Sunes. An Eval of the Brace 
Norms for N, . Master's thesi Yew York Uni- 
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ANNA S. EsrENSCHADE, Professor of Phys- 
ical Education and Research Associate, Insti- 
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tute of Human Development, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. ; 

This scale, first published in 1927, was de- 
signed to measure that ability which is “more 
or less general..more or less inherent, and 
which permits an individual to learn motor 
skills easily." It has been used extensively in 
physical education programs to classify students 
into homogeneous groupings for activity. Be- 
cause it was designed to measure such aspects 
of motor ability as agility, balance, control, and 
flexibility and to minimize the importance of 
size and strength, it is more valuable in clas- 
sifying students for individual activities rather 
than for team sports, It is espe ly applicable 
to programs emphasizing gymnastics, tumbling, 
dancing (modern and folk), diving, and games 
of low organization, It is the best screening 
device available in physical education for the 
identification of difficulties in gross motor co- 
ordination, : 

The scale consists of 20 stunts, all of which 
involve active manipulation of the entire body. 
Each stunt is clearly described by the instruc- 
tions to the subject. No equipment and very 
little space is required. Scoring is in terms of 
success or failure. Specific statements of what 
constitutes failure are listed. The following ex- 
amples of one very easy and one very difficult 
stunt. will illustrate the nature of the test and 
the range of ability tested. It should be noted 
that the test is not sufficiently difficult to clas- 
sify properly individuals who are especially 
outstanding performers, 

Test 1, Walk in a Straight line, placing the heel of 


one foot in front of and against the toe of the other foot. 
Start with the left foot, Take 10 steps in all, 5 with 
each foot. Eyes open. 
_ Failure: (a) Losing the balance and stepping out of 
line. (b) Not walking in a straight line. (c) Not plac- 
ing heel to toe. Y 
Test 10. Hold the toes of either foot in the opposite 
hand. Jump up and jump the free foot over the foot 
that is held. without letting go. 
Failure: (a) Letting go of the foot that is held. (b) 
Pulp to jump through the loop made by holding the 
oot. 


The test is appropriate for both sexes from 
elementary school through college. Children of 
the fifth grade or above may score each other 
in a group testing situation. A class of 40 can 
complete the test in about 45 minutes. It should 
be recognized, however, that results obtained 
in this way have obvious limitations. An inex- 
perienced teacher or examiner should not at- 
tempt to test a large group. 

A revision of the Brace scale, called the 
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Iowa Brace, was proposed by McCloy (17) 
in 1937. It is designed to minimize still fur- 
ther the importance of strength, power, ma- 
turity, and size but at the same time to show 
improvement with age. Separate batteries of 10 
tests each are presented for elementary school 
boys and girls, junior high school boys and 
girls, and senior high school boys and girls. 

The Brace and Iowa Brace correlate approxi- 
mately .75 (7, 8, 11, 13). The latter is only 

. half the length of the former and, as might 
be expected, is somewhat less reliable (10). 
The two tests are obviously similar, however, 
and if'a quick rough measure in a practical sit- 
uation is desired, the shorter Iowa Brace will 
be appropriate. 

Norms for the Brace scale for boys and girls 
I1 to 16 years of age were published in the 
original Brace article. It has been shown quite 
clearly, however, that marked sex differences 
in performance should be expected after age 
12. Mean scores by age and sex 10.5 to 17.5 
years are reported by Espenschade (14). Scor- 
ing tables for the Iowa Brace batteries are given 
by McCloy (17). 

The Brace scale administered individually or 
to small groups is a valuable research tool for 
the study of gross motor ability. Reliabilities 
are very high (.9 or above) when first trial re- 
sults are correlated with second trial on the 
same day (1, 3, 8). Split-half and test-retest 
correlations are lower but acceptable (8, ro, 
16). Retest correlations at intervals of six 
months were found to be .87 for children 5 
to 9 years of age (9), and from .77 to .88 and 
.53 to .72 for secondary school girls and boys, 
respectively (3). 

The scale was validated originally against 
judgment ratings of physical education teachers 
and against a battery of athletic events. Athletes 
score from one half to one standard deviation 
above the mean (1, 3). Recently, Anderson and 
McCloy (r3) reported a correlation of .71 be- 
tween the Brace test and detailed ratings of 
sports abilities of high school girls. It should 
be noted that both reliabilities and validities 
compare favorably with those of other meas- 
ures of gross motor ability. 

The Brace scale has been used effectively to 
study motor performance in 5-year-old children 
(9) and in adolescent boys and girls (3) and 
to analyze differential development of motor 
abilities of prepubescent, pubescent, and post- 
pubescent boys (2,3). The relationship be- 


tween Brace scores and the learning of sport 
skills, stunts, rhythms, and tumbling (5, 17, 13, 
17) has also been investigated. Correlations are 
higher with stunt type (.45 to .60) than with 
sport skill (.00 to .35) learning. These differ- 
ences are attributed to the greater dependence 
of sports upon strength, power, and eye-hand 
coordination, qualities not emphasized in the 
Brace scale. 

In summary, the Brace scale or revision has 
proven to be the best measure for use in phys- 
ical education programs for the classification 
of boys or girls of junior high school age or 
above into homogeneous groups for activities 
dependent upon general bodily coordination, 
such as tumbling and stunts and modern dance. 
It is an excellent screening device for the rapid 
identification of difficulties in gross motor co- 
ordination. For these purposes it can be given 
as a group test. As a research tool, it is valu- 
able for study of motor ability and related 
problems. For this purpose it should be used 
as an individual or small group test. 


[767 ] 

X*The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development 
Scale. Ages 6-14; 1955-56; the original Oseretsky 
Test of Motor Proficiency by N. Oseretsky was first 
published in Russian in 1923; a Portuguese adaptation 
by Maria Irene Leite da Costa was published in 1943; 
an English translation by Elizabeth Joan Fosa of the 
Portuguese adaptation was published in 1946; Lincoln 
Adaptation of the Oseretsky Tests of Motor Profi- 
ciency by William Sloan, based upon the Fosa transla- 
tion, was published in 1948; individual; 1 form ['55] ; 
manual (’55, see 8 below) ; tentative norms; $19 per 
set of test materials, 50 record blanks, and manual; $3 
per set of 50 record blanks [’56] ; $1.25 per manual; 
postage extra; (30-60) minutes; William Sloan; C. H. 
Stoelting Co. * 
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ANNA S. ESPENSCHADE, Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, and Research Associate, Insti- 
tute of Human Development, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

This scale is a complete revision of the orig- 
inal Oseretsky test. It now consists of 36 items 
arranged in order of difficulty. Descriptions of 
the items are clear and a number of helpful 
illustrations are given. Instructions to subjects 
are concise and scoring is specific. Little space 
is required for administration and the equip- 
ment is simple and inexpensive. The test is ad- 
ministered individually. 

The manual includes a complete analysis of 
results obtained on 380 boys and 369 girls 6 
to 14 years of age on each item retained in 
the present scale. Percentages passing each item 
at each age level, correlations of each item score 
with age (eta), and tentative percentile norms 
for the sexes, separately and combined, are 
given. Odd-even reliabilities for boys and for 
girls are reported. 

About two thirds of the items consist of 
hand and arm movements measuring speed, 
dexterity, coordination, and rhythm. The re- 
mainder are gross motor items. Seven of these 
involve balance and four, jumping. Actually, 
the battery is more heavily weighted toward 
manual coordination than this count would in- 
dicate since a number of the manual items are 
scored for both right and left hands. 

The author has validated the items solely in 
relation to changes with age. The question of 
just what is actually being measured has not 
been answered. Oseretsky claimed that his scale 
measured static coordination, dynamic coordi- 
nation, and, in general, speed of movement and 
asynkinesia, but no statistical support of this 
analysis was ever published. In factor analysis 
of Lincoln-Oseretsky scores on 211 boys 7%4- 
11% years of age, Thams (9) found only one 
common factor accounting for about 20 per 
cent of the variance. Age correlated with this 
factor .70, Thams concluded that the factor 
was one of motor development. 

In a study on boys in grades 4-6, Carey (7) 
obtained a correlation of .68 with grade and 
-37 with age. With three tests of gross motor 
ability, he obtained correlations of .32, .24, and 
-37. Low positive correlations were also ob- 
tained with height, weight, and IQ. 

The similarity of scores for boys and for 
girls reported by Sloan (8) and the low cor- 
relations with gross motor tests indicate that the 


Lincoln-Oseretsky does not measure strength 
or power. It can quite properly be called a scale 
of motor development, however, since the items 
sample a variety of motor performances and 
the scores improve with age. 

Some questions should be raised concerning 
the scoring of test items. Although the maxi- 
mum possible score on each test is 3 points, 


the only alternative score on 14 items is zero? 
Six items are scored 3-2-0 and the remaining 
16, 3-2-1-0. There seems no logical reason for 
this variation. This inconsistency may result in 
unexpected weighting of some items in the 
total. Investigators using the test should be 
alert to this possibility. 

The author himself has made excellent sug- 
gestions for further research in relation both 
to the scale itself and to its use in the study 
of child behavior, The scale in its present form 
should prove a valuable tool for the study of 
certain aspects of motor development of chil- 
dren, especially those between 6 and 12 years 
of age. No comparable scale exists at the pres- 
ent time. 


For a review by Anna Espenschade of the 
Portuguese adaptation, see 4:650; for a related 
review, see 4:651; see 3:472 (1 excerpt). 
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*AO H-R-R Pseudoisochromatic Plates, Second 
Edition. Ages 4 and over; 1940-57; formerly called 
Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates for Testing Color Vision; 
I form ('57) ; manual (’57) ; record blank ('57) ; no 
data on reliability; no norms ; $20 per set of test mate- 
rials, postage extra; [1-3] minutes; LeGrand 
Hardy, Gertrude Rand, and M. Catherine Rittler; 
American Optical Co. * 
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uation of a Color-Naming Test for Color Blindness.” J Appt 
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*AO School Vision Screening Test. Grades kgn- 
12; 1955; modification of the Massachusetts Vision 
Test; individual; 1 form [55] ; manual ('55) ; no data 
on reliability; $195 per set of test materials, postage 
extra; administration time not reported ; original test 
by Massachusetts Department of Public Health; man- 
ual by Hollis M. Leverett and Evelyn A. Backer; 
American Optical Co. * 
REFERENCES 
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*AO Sight Screener. Adults; 1945-56; targets are 
available for both readers and non-readers of English 
letters and numbers; individual; Model 1235 [45]; 
manual ('56); no data on reliability; no norms; leas- 
ing fees: $350 first year, $100 second year, $50 each 
year thereafter; sale price: $450 per set of test mate- 
rials; $1 per 100 record blanks (/46); $1.25 per 100 
record blanks for illiterates (52) ; manual free; post- 
paid; [3-5] minutes; American Optical Co. * 
REFERENCES 
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For reviews by Henry A. Imus and F. No- 
well Jones, see 3:460. 
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xBurnham-Clark-Munsell Color Memory Test. 
Adults; 1955-30; also called Test of Hue Memory; 
individual; 1 form ('56); manual ("55 reprint of J 
below) ; $225 per set of test materials (color chips 
same as some in The Farnsworth-Munsell 100-Hue 
Test for the Examination of Color Discrimination), 
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100 scoring sheets, and manual ; $4.50 per 100 scoring 
sheets ['56]; postpaid; (15-20) minutes; Robert W. 
P and Joyce R. Clark; Munsell Color Co., 
nc. 
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[772] 
*The Color Aptitude Test. Ages 16 and over; 1952; 
1 form ['s2] ; manual ('52) ; score sheet ['52] ; $35 per 
set of test materials, postage extra; (20) minutes; 
Mss A. Woods; Industrial Psychological Labora- 
ory. 


[773] 
*Dvorine Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates, Second 
Edition. Ages 3 and over; 1944-55; revision of Dvor- 
ine Color Perception. Testing Charts; individual; 2 
scores: nomenclature, color perception; 1 form (53) ; 
$15 per set of test materials, 5% discount on cash or- 
ders; $5.50 per 100 record blanks ('55, available from 
Western Psychological Services) ; [3-5] minutes; 
Israel Dvorine; Scientific Publishers Co. * 
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ray. Announced on the title page as a “second 
edition” but copyrighted (on an inner one) as a 
“revised edition” of the ponderous two-volume 
Color Perception Testing and Training Charts 
of 1944, this work is really a far cry from the 
earlier one, with only two or three of its 130 
plates retained, and most of its unique and 
semi-heretical assumptions wisely jettisoned. * 
The training program of 1944 (probably gen- 
erated by war pressures) has passed into the 
discard. The pairs of colors chosen are not 
haphazard combinations as formerly, but se- 
lected as genuinely pseudo-isochromatic for the 
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red-green defective (for whom alone the test 
is planned). The designer, an optometrist, ac- 
knowledges helpful criticisms by Louise Sloan 
of the aptness or inutility of all but 11 of the 
combinations of the 1944 edition; suggestions 
also from Deane B. Judd relative to the 7 pairs 
of colors used in the new test. Section Two, 
designed for children, for illiterates, and for 
corroborative use, features the trail introduced 
by Ishihara, with one example each for the 
seven pairs of colors used in Section One, plus 
a red and blue demonstration-pattern. As to 
general makeup of the test, instruction, aim, 
and scoring, certain improvements over the 
1944 schemata may be noted. As before, an 
identical patterning of dots on all the plates— 
a device now generally accepted both as eco- 
nomical and as minimizing the use by color- 
deficient cases of casual clues to identify a 
plate—is adopted. A loose-leaf binding now 
permits an altered order of the plates as a 
further deterrent to memorizing (rendered dif- 
ficult also by the use of two-digit numbers). 
The instructions for administering the test are 
more precise, embodying cautions suggested 
by this writer in reviewing Dvorine’s earlier 
work * As for scoring, no statistics or table 
of responses for the different plates are offered. 
We are asked to accept the designer's dictum 
that incorrect responses to 3 of the 14 plates 
indicate red-green deficiency. One to two er- 
rors may be due merely to a mysterious “pre- 
dilection” (one surmises that antipathy is in- 
tended) for certain colors in combination. It 
will be recalled that in 1944 Dvorine insisted 
that most of the individuals classified as ‘color 
blind’ can see all colors singly with ease. Only 
when hues are juxtaposed does a kind of pa- 
ralyzing psychosis set in, inducing figure- 
ground confusion—a handicap which he op- 
timistically offered to remove by training. That 
unsupported and quite unscientific notion is 
here apparently revived to explain the occa- 
sional illegibility of a plate to the otherwise 
normal. There is no recognition of the exist- 
ence of variants from typical sensitivity (on a 
presumably histological or physiological basis) 
such as Pickford's work indicates. There is no 
finesse in selecting color-pairs to test it (as in 
the forthcoming 4-degree Hardy-Rand-Rittler 
Polychromatic Plates), no codifying of errors 
on certain plates, no attempt to correlate the 
findings with the scores on other tests. The 
simple unsupported claim is made that the test 


does not fail the normal or misclassify the de- 
fective. This reviewer, having made only lim- 
ited laboratory observations with the plates, 
has at present no evidence to refute it. The 
colors paired, few of them highly saturated, 
appear genuinely pseudo-isochromatic for the 
average defective examined. On the debit side, 
there are numerous shortcomings that disqual- 
ify the test for clinical or for exact scientific 
use. For example, there is looseness or care- 
lessness in language and terminology. “Similar” 
is used in reference to color-pairs where "iden- 
tical” is intended; “dark tints and light tints,” 
where saturated and desaturated are the truer 
designations (there are actually no “dark tints” 
in the plates). In the revolving nomenclature 
chart, with a r-in. circular exposure-window 
showing in turn each of 8 saturated (or “dark 
tint") colors on one side, and on the other, 
tints of the same, the hue designated as “pur- 
ple” (5P, it is true, on the unsatisfactory Mun- 
sell circle) is really a reddish violet, and is 
listed as Vt (or Violet) on the record-sheet 
for Plates 14, 15, and 23 (violet dots on a 
blue ground). In the duplex plates diagnostic 
of protanoid vs. deuteranoid, 6, 7, and 19 (the 
latter wrongly printed 23), a reddish purple is 
designated as Ma (for Magenta?) without ex- 
planation. There is no stabilization of terms, 
no recognition of the fact that violet is a spec- 
tral hue, and purple an off-spectrum mixture 
of red and violet. While there is no recurrence 
of the somewhat heterodox 1944 asseveration 
that there are three primary colors, red, blue, 
and yellow, three secondary colors obtained by 
mixture with brown (a mixture of all three 
primaries) and gray....there is little promise of 
the scientific usefulness of the test. No guar- 
antee of the purity or constancy of the inks 
used is offered. One suggests that the sphere 
of the test is the high school course in physi- 
ology, or the optometry school, to illustrate the 
confusion-colors of the average defective—or- 
ange with olive-green, blue with violet, green 
with greenish yellow, light brown or buff with 
scarlet, purple with green or gray for the deu- 
teranoid, red with dark gray for the protanoid 
—all readily explainable in terms of any good 
four-primary color system, With the Ishihara 
(or AO) plates, each of which commonly uses 
three to four hues, this simple demonstration 
of the "metamers" or pseudo-isochromatic hues, 
a practical understanding of which by the nor- 
mal-visioned is highly desirable, is impossible. 
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Such a laboratory use should, of course, be 
under the direction of a competent instructor, 
able to caution against acceptance of the test- 
results as proof of normalcy or deficiency with- 
out further corroboration. A further use of the 
test is in demonstrating the need in scientific 
work of controlled conditions in distance, il- 
lumination, timing, and so forth. Munsell pa- 
pers should be substituted for the inked colors 
used in the nomenclature disk. The plates, 
mounted on too-thin cardboard, tend to stick 
together, and should be equipped with r-in. 
gummed gray tabs to be manipulated more 
readily, and since they are unnumbered, an 
identifying letter should be inscribed on the 
back of the tab. The loose-leaf rings would 
operate more easily if mounted on the lower, 
not the left-hand edge. 

J Appl Psychol 39:142 Ap ’55. Miles A. 
Tinker. In this revised edition of his plates for 
testing color vision, the author has profited by 
experience. and constructive criticism. The 
number of colored plates has been reduced 
from 6o to 23. In 15 of these, the response is 
made by reading numbers; in 8, by tracing a 
path. As in the original, there is a series of 
colored discs for checking nomenclature of 
“dark tints” and “light tints.” The present edi- 
tion, now labeled “pseudo-isochromatic plates,” 
is a big improvement over the original test. 
All the plates have been either validated by 
other researchers, evaluated by an expert in 
the field, or received extensive checking by 
the author. The 8 plates made up of pathways 
to be traced may be used to advantage for test- 
ing young children and illiterates, or to check 
results obtained on the first 15 plates. The test 
plates are assembled in a loose-leaf ring binder. 
It is in handy form for either individual or 
group testing. It is likely that the test will re- 
ceive wide use in a variety of situations. 

J Consult Psychol 18:154 Ap ^54. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. The revised Dvorine test consists of 
the more discriminative plates from the longer 
series published in 1944. Although no adequate 
data are given with the test, a subjective ap- 
praisal suggests that the series compares favor- 
ably with other pseudo-isochromatic plates now 


in use. Pathway-tracing plates, a feature of the 
old Ishihara, are again made available for test- 
ing young children and illiterates. A color- 
naming test, with saturated colors and tints, 


helps to identify the color ignorant. Several 


features are ingeniously designed to thwart mal- 
ingerers. 


For the original edition, see 3:462 (6 ex- 
cerpts). 


[774] 
Eames Eye Test. Grades kgn-16 and adults; 1938- 
50; individual; 1 form ('38); revised manual (50); 
no norms; $7 per set of test materials, postpaid; $1.15, 
per 35 individual record cards, postage extra; hand 
stereoscope essential for administration; [10] minutes ; 
Thomas H. Eames; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCES 

1-5. See 3:463. 

6. Rostnson, Heren M. “Visual Screening Tests for 
Schools." El Sch J 54:217-22 D '53. * (PA 28:7017) 

7. Ronson, Heren M., anp HUELsMAN, CHARLES B., Js 
Chap. 2, “Visual Efficiency and Progress in Learning to Read,” 
BD. ye In Clinical Studies in Reading, I1, Edited by Hel 

. Robinson, University of Chicago, Supplementary Educa: 

niversity of Chi- 


tional Monographs, No. 77. Chicago, II.: 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. x, 189. * 
Macpaten D. Vernon, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Reading, Reading, England. 
Although backwardness in school work is 
likely to be due to defective eyesight in only a 
minority of cases, it is desirable that all back- 
ward children be tested for defective eyesight 
in case it may be a contributory cause, In ad- 
dition, the eyesight of children suffering from 
headaches, strained or painful eyes, or any of 
the other troubles listed in the manual should 
be tested also; for although eyesight may be 
tested as part of a routine school medical in- 
spection, often only the Snellen chart is used, 
This in itself is not a very satisfactory instru- 
ment; and it does not measure defects other 
than shortsightedness and extreme astigmatism. 
For testing visual acuity Eames includes a 
version of the Snellen chart, using capital let- 
ters and an E-shaped character in various po- 
sitions. The child reads these at a distance of 
20 feet, with and without lens. He also reads 
them with the card held in schoolbook posi- 
tion. The use of capital letters is unsatisfac- 
tory; young and backward children may be un- 
able to read them, and they are not all equally 
legible anyway. The use of the “E” is reason- 
ably satisfactory, though it might perhaps be 
worth considering whether the Landolt ring 
could not be used instead. In spite of these 
deficiencies, however, it is undoubtedly useful 
to have tests of both distant and near vision. 
The tests of binocular coordination and fusion 
are also useful. For these tests, testers must 
provide their own stereoscopes, but instructions 
and a test card are supplied for checking their 


adjustment. 
The supplementary tests are perhaps less sat- 
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isfactory. With the astigmatic test, the child 
might be asked : “Are all the lines equally black, 
or do some of them look blacker than others?” 
This should avoid the effect of suggestion pos- 
sible when the child is asked only if all the 
lines are equally black. Finally, the test of eye 
dominance should be omitted. It is difficult to 
obtain any consistent measure of eye domi- 
nance, and the relationship of eye dominance 
to reading difficulty is so obscure that the meas- 
urement of it is best left to the expert. 

The author reports that in an experimental 
study involving 100 children test results agreed 
closely with the findings obtained after com- 
plete eye examination by an eye physician, and 
agreement between test and retest results was 
high, 

Although instructions for administering and 
scoring are admirably clear, any teacher not ex- 
perienced in psychological testing should prob- 
ably be trained in giving these tests, or at least 
should be given an opportunity to practise with 
them thoroughly before drawing any conclu- 
sions from their results. Subject to this proviso, 
and to the instructions given that any child who 
fails any one test should fail the whole test 
and then be referred to a doctor, the test can 
be strongly recommended. 


[775] 
*The Farnsworth-Munsell 100-Hue Test for the 
Examination of Color Discrimination. Mental ages 
12 and over; 1942-57; formerly called Farnsworth- 
Munsell 100-Hue Test for Anomalous Color Vision; 
individual; 1 form ('42) ; revised manual C37) ; $100 
per set of test materials, 100 profiles, and manual ; $4.50 
per 100 profiles ['42] ; 50€ per manual; postpaid; (5- 
d minutes ; Dean Farnsworth; Munsell Color Co., 
nc. 
REFERENCES 
1-2. See 4:657. 
3. MAYER, JACK J., AND ZACCARIA, Micmaer A. "The Evalu- 


ation of a Color-Naming Test for Color Blindness." J Appi Psy. 
chol 39:160-3 Je 'ss. * (PA 30:2168) à PME, 


For a review by Elsie Murray, see 4:657. 


[776] 

XFreeman Acuity-Tester. Ages 4 and over; 1954; 
instrument for testing vision to screen for professional 
eye examination ; 1 form ['54] ; no manual; no data on 
reliability; mimeographed key sheet; $125 per set of 
machine, key sheet, and carrying case, postage extra; 
(1) minutes Ellis Freeman; Freeman Technical Asso- 
ciates, 


[777] 

XFreeman Protometer. Ages 6 and Over; I952; in- 
strument for testing vision to screen for professional 
eye examination ; 1 form ['52] ; no manual: no data on 
reliability ; $275 per set of apparatus, 500 record blanks, 
carrying case, and the complimentary The Illuminant- 
Stable Color Vision Test; postage extra; (2) minutes ; 
Ellis Freeman; Freeman Technical Associates. * 


[778] 
*The Illuminant-Stable Color Vision Test, Sec- 
ond Edition. Ages 4 and over; 1949-54 ; 1 form ['54] ; 
directions sheet ['54] ; no data on reliability ; $15 per 
set of test materials, postage extra; (1-5) minutes ; 
Ellis Freeman; Freeman Technical Associates. * 
REFERENCES 

1-2. See 4:659. 

3. De Nirris, GroxGe L. “Relative Effectiveness of Two 
Standard Color-Vision Tests." J Appl Psychol 39:437-41 D 
'$8. * (PA 30:6717 

4. Maver, Jack ^, AND ZACCARIA, Micar A. "The Evalu- 
ation of a Color-Naming Test for Color Blindness." J Appl Psy- 
chol 39:160-3 Je 'ss. * (PA 30:2168) 


For a review by Elsie Murray of the original 
edition, see 4:659. 


[779] 

xInter-Society Color Council Color Aptitude 
Test, 1953 Edition. Adults; 1944-53; 1 form C532; 
directions sheet. ('53) ; mimeographed directions sheet 
for examinees ['53] ; record booklet ['53] ; no data on 
reliability ; $135 per set of test materials and 100 scor- 
ing sheets ; $6.50 per 100 scoring sheets ; postpaid ; (60) 
minutes; Color Aptitude Test Committee, Inter-Society 
Color Council; Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, * 


REFERENCES 

1. Dimick, Forrest Ler. "The Inter-Society Color Council 
Color Aptitude Test." Abstract, J Opt Soc Am 32:745 D '42, * 

2. Tuomas, Gakri J. “Visual Sensitivity to Color: / me 
parative Study of Four Tests." Am J Psychol 56:583-91 O y? 

18:422, 

3. Diwwick, Forrest Lex. “A Color Aptitude Test, 1940 
Experimental Édition." J Appl Psychol 30:10-22 F '46. ^ (PA 
2052223. 

4. Parsons, J. L., ano Cnovr, A. H. “The Color Aptitude 
Fy a} Experimental Edition," Tech Assu Papers 29:576- 

€ 406. 

5. Dimmick, FoukrsT Ler. “Specifications and Calibration of 
the 1953 Edition of the Inter-Society Color Council Color Ap- 
titude Test." J Opt Soc Am 46:389-93 Je 's6. * (PA 31:4169) 


[780] 

*Keystone Visual Tests. Ages 5 and over; 1933-57 ; 
individual ; 3 models ; shipping and postage extra; Key- 
stone View Co. * 
a) KEYSTONE VISUAL SURVEY SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 1933-57; visual-survey telebinocular [46]; 
14 tests ['47]: simultaneous perception, vertical pos- 
ture, lateral posture (2 tests), fusion (2 tests), usable 
vision (6 tests), depth perception, color perception; 
revised manual ('57); record form ('56); $201 per 
telebinocular and testing materials ; (3-4) minutes. 
b) KEYSTONE OCCUPATIONAL VISUAL SERVICE. 1035-52; 
occupational visual service telebinocular ['47]; 6 tests 
['47]: eye coordination, usable vision, color vision, 
depth perception, clarity of vision, tunnel vision; man- 
ual ('51); record form ('52); $495 per telebinocular 
and testing materials; $58.50 per periometer attach- 
ment for testing lateral vision; $22 per set of rapid 
Screening tests; (3-4) minutes. 
C) KEYSTONE DRIVER VISION SERVICE. 1950; driver vision 
telebinocular ['50] ; 6 tests ['s0] : vertical balance, lat- 
eral balance, fusion, usable vision, depth perception, 
color perception; manual ('s0); record form (^50) + 
$220.50 per telebinocular and testing materials; $58.50 
per periometer attachment for testing lateral vision; 
$7 per single card driver vision test; (2-3) minutes. 

REFERENCES 


1-43. See 3:467. Dui 
44. Tirrix, Josrrn, ann Kuns, Heowsa S, “Color Discrimi- 
en in Industry.” Arch Ophthal 28:851—9 N '42. * (PA 17: 
795 
45. WeymoutH, FRANK W., anp Hixscm, MONROE J. “The 
Reliability of Certain Tests for Determining Distance Discrimi- 
nation.” Am J Psychol 58:379-90 Jl 4s. * (PA 19:3294) 
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46. Lixpzey, GARDNER E. “Four Psych i i 
Usetal in Vocational Guidi E CUR Pankey woe ee 
NS iona Guidance.” J Clin Psychol 2:157-60 Ap 

47. “Vision Tests.” Editor’ 

D My xs Rs tor's reply to query. J Am Med Assn 

48. Borce, Mary Lov. The Relationshij isi 
Age in Members of the Academic Faculty QUAM EA 
dis Sinn » E 's thesis, University of Minnesota (Minneap- 
, 49. Wherry, RonERT J. “A Factorial Sti i l- 
ity, Depth, and Phoria Measurements Wind ie eraa 
Screening Devices." Abstract. Am Psychol 2:298 Ag '47. " 
p SE Mines A.; AND PATERSON, 

. "Color Vision an st yi 1520-1 
O48. * (PA 23-4053) Age." Am J Psychol 61:520-6 

51. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S 
OFFICE, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION, Studies in Visual Acu- 
ity. PRS Report No. 742. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Prnt 148. d: = di * (PA 23:2084) 

. Snarrrm, Tuomas E. "Study of Vision Testi - 
NL Pub Haake sete ee Ag ONE E 

, 53. SULZMAN, J. H.; Cook, E. B.; AND BARTLETT, N. R. “The 
Validity and Reliability of Heterophoria Scores Yielded by Three 
Commercial Optical Devices.” J Appl Psychol 32:56-62 F 48. * 
(PA 23:554) 

54. CRANE, Marran M.; Sconee, Ricwarp G.; Foote, FRANK- 

Lin My ax Guees, EARL L. "Study of Procedures Used for 
Screening Pene School Children for Visual Defects: Re- 
ferrals by Screening Procedures vs, Ophthalmological Findings.” 
J Sch Health 23:1-9, 44-9 Ja, F '53. * 
. $5. ROBINSON, ELEN M. “Visual Screening Tests for 
Schools.” El Sch J s4:217-22 D '53. * (PA 28:7017) 
,,56. ROBINSON, Heren M., anp HUELSMAN, CHARLES B., Jr, 
Chap. 2, “Visual Efficiency and Progress in Learning to Read,” 
RP: 31-63. In Clinical Studies in Reading, II. Edited by Helen 
M. Robinson. University of Chicago, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 77. Chicago, Iil.: University of Chicago Press, 
January 1953. Pp. x, 189. * 

57. Barnette, Zora B. The Effectiveness of the Keystone 
Telebinocular Visual Testing Device in the Westminster School. 
Master’s thesis, Clemson Agricultural College (Clemson, SC); 
1958. 

58. SMiTH, WILLIAM. UAI of Vision Screening Tests in 
a Group of Ten Reading Problem Cases." Am J Optom 32:295- 
303 Je ss. * (PA 3033395), ay NM 

59. RYAN, VERNON. "* Critical Study of Visual Screening. 
Am J Optom 33:227-57 My '56. * (PA 31:7147) P 

60. STEINBAUM, MILTON, AND KURK, MITCHELL. “Relation- 
ship Between the Keystone Visual Skills Tests and the Snellen 
Chart." Am J Optom 34:491-9 S "57. * 3 

61. STEINBAUM, MILTON, AND KURK, MITCHELL, “Relation- 
ship Between the Keystone Visual Skills Tests With Reading 
Achievement and Intelligence.” Am J Optom 35:173-81 Ap 


‘58. * 
For a review by F. Nowell Jones, see 3:467 
(1 excerpt). 


[781] 
*Massachusetts Vision Test. Grades kgn-16; 1942- 
54; individual; 1 form [42] ; for a modification, see AO 
‘School Vision Screening Test; manual ('54) ; no data 
on reliability ; no norms; $140 per set of test materials, 
postage extra; [1-5] minutes; Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Welch Allyn, Inc. * 
REFERENCES 


—$. See 3:468. 
D Seyiston Tests.” Editor’s reply to query. J Am Med Assn 


Testing Proce- 
8. * (PA 23:1127) 
8. Keuey, Dororny J. Using Children’s 


iet t. d Behaviors for Indicating the 
Aty 1 School Achievements and Beha: nek decree ELS 


10. ROBINSON, 
Schools." El Sch J 54 
1:1, ROBINSON, HELEN 


M., anp HuELSMAN, CHARLES B., Jr, 
i and Progress in Learning to Read, 


“Visual Efficiene: Š rni 
Chad. $5, In Clinical Desin Reading, II. Edited by Helen 
pp» arroa Im crsity of Chicago, Supplementary Educational 
Mousnaphs, No. 77. Chicago, Il.: University of Chicago Press, 

Pp, 189. 3 
January 1953. DE ELAN AL, anp CRANE, Manta M. “An Eval, 
aen SU rien Screening”? Excep Child 20153-61- Ja ’s4. 


[EUM Dororny Jones. “Using Children's School Atyp- 


icalities to Indicate Ocular Defects.” J Ed Res 47:455-65 F 
RU Horas MSA Sehol V ARR d 
14. Levene, Horis M. “A School Vision Health Study in 
Danbury, Connecticut.” Am J Ophthal 39:527-40 Ap Prec 
15. GurMAN, ELEANOR. B. “School Vision Screening: A Com- 
parison of Two Methods.” Sight-Saving R 26:212-9 w ‘56. * 
16. RYAN, Vernon, “A Critical Study of Visual Screening," 
Am J Optom 33:227-57 My '56. * (PA 31:7147) 
_ 17. DONABEDIAN, AVEDIS, AND ROSENFELD, Lxonarp S, “Rep- 
licability of a Screening Test.” Sight-Saving R 27:156-61 fall 
5 


Arner, Ronert S. "An Evaluation of the Massachusetts 


Vision Screening Test and Its Implication on the Genctic The- 


ory of Myopia,” Am J Optom 35:470-83 S 's 
19. SuizMax, Jonn H., xp Davis, C. JANE. “The New York 
School Vision Tester.” NY State J Med $8:833-7 Mr 15 '58. * 


See 3:468 (1 excerpt). 


[782] 
*New York School Vision Tester. Grades kgn and 
over; 1957; title on manual is School Vision Tester; 
1 form; manual [’57] ; $225 per set of test materials; 
copy of manual supplied free; postage extra; (2-5) 
minutes; Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. * 
REFERENCE 

1. Sutzman, Joux H., anv Davis, C, Jane. “The New York 

School Vision Tester." NY State J Med 58:833-7 Mr 15 ’58. * 


[783] 
*Ortho-Rater. Ages 8 and over; 1942-58; 12 scores: 
binocular action of the eyes (4 tests), fineness of visual 
discrimination (6 tests), perception of depth, color dis- 
crimination; individual; 2 models; revised manual 
['58] ; profile ['52] ; manual for perimeter attachment ' 
['55] ; $38 per perimeter attachment [55] ; $3 per 500 
record blanks [’52]; postage extra; [2-5] minutes; 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. * 
a) MASTER ORTHO-RATER. 1942-58 ; 1 form ['54]; $475 
per set of instrument, test materials, and 500 record 
blanks. = 
Lb) MODIFIED ORTHO-RATER. 1952-58; I form [57]; $250 
pe E of instrument, test materials, and 500 record 
lanks. 


REFERENCES 
1-30. See 3:471. 
31. STUMP, FRANK. 
^ Personnel 2 


of Visual 
Acuity at Different Distances, Doctor's thesis, Purdue Univer- 


34. Giese, WiLLIAM James. “The Interrelationship of Visual 
Acuity at Different Distances.” J Appl Psychol 30:91-106 F 


35 A. “Comparison of the Ortho-Rater With 
Clinical Ophthalmic Examinations." Abstract. Am Psychol 1: 
283-4 Jl '46. * i 

36. Liwpzev, Garpner E. “Four Psychometric Techniques 
Useful in Vocational Guidance," J Clin Psychol 2:157-60 Ap 
"46. * (PA 20:3899) 

37. TIFFIN, JOSEPH, AND KEPHART, N. C. “The Derivation 
and Validation of a Generalized Visual Skill Profile for Close 
Jobs.” Abstract, Am Psychol 2:428 Oran s 

38. Wuerry, Rosert J, “A Factorial Study of Visual Acu- 
ity, Depth, and Phoria Measurements With Three Commercial 
Screening Devices.” Abstract, Am Psychol 2:298 Ag '47.* 

39. Wirt, S. EDGAR; MORGAN, CLELLAN L.; AND FLOYD, Wit- 
tian. "Achievement of Grade School Pupils in Relation to Vis- 
Wal Performance,” pp. 59-66. In Claremont, College Reading 
Conference, Twelfth Yearbook: Conference Theme, Types, of 
Reading Material for a Functional Program of Instruction, 
Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 
1947. Pp. 158. * v = ^ x 

47. Chre, E, R. An Analysis of the Relationship of Phoria, 
Depth Perception and Color Discrimination to Job Performance. 
Master's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 1948. 

41. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S 
Orrice, PEnsoNNEL RrskARCH SECTION, Studies in Visual Acu- 
ity. PRS Report No. 742. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Ofice, 1948. Pp. viii, 161. * (PA 23:2084) 4 

42. Jose, Fren W. “An Analysis of Visual Performance in 
Relation to Safety." Am J Optom 25:107-16 Mr '48. * (PA 
22:3678) 

43. ^Krrnanr, N. C. “Visual Skills and Labor Turnover." J 
Appl Psychol 32:51-8 F '48. * (PA 23:969) 
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io. Imus, Henry A. “Comparison of Ortho-Rater With Clin- 
ical Oph! ic Examinations.” J Aviat Med 20:2-23 F '49. * 
(PA 23:4068) 


st. McCormick, Ernest J. An Analysis oj Visual Require- 
ments in Industry. Doctor's thesis, Purdue University (Lafa- 
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$2. Ropinson, Heren M. Chap. s, "Visual Efficiency and 
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70. CRANE, Marian M.; ScosEg, RICHARD G.; Foorg, FrANK- 
LIN M.; AND GREEN, Eart L. "Study of Procedures Used for 
ing El School Children for Visual Defects: Re- 

derali by Screening Procedures vs. Ophthalmological Findings.” 
J Sch Health BED MIS Er : 
71. GERICK, Steven. The R ship of Ortho-Rater Depth 

u ertain Personality Factors. Master's thesis, North 
Ken State College of Agriculture and Engineering (Raleigh, 

U.), 1953. 

72. JENKINS, Nora Conopon. “Visual Performance id Scho- 
lastic goas SR Gase 7, Digg. * a 

73. RosiNsoN, HELEN . "Visual Screeni Tests for 
Schools." El Sch J s4:217-22 D ’53. * (PA 28:7012) s 

74. RosiNsow, HELEN M., AND HUELSMAN, CHARLES B., Jr. 
Chap. 2, "Visual Efficiency and Progress in Learning to Read," 
pp. 31-63. In Clinical Studies in Reading, II. Edited by Helen 
M. Robinson. University of Chicago, Supplementary Educational 
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Monographs, No. 77. Chicago, Ill; University of Chicago Press, 
Jani 1953. Pp. x, 189. * 1 
TUMP, N. FRANKLIN. "Research in Occupational See- 


75. 
ing? Am J Optom 30:294~307 Je 's3. * (PA 28:3427) 
76. Warxex, Wittiam B. "Vision and Production of Sew. 
ing Machine [U 
(PA 28:5015) » 
77. WittARD, Norman, Jx.; Orson, Howaxp C.; AND ARNOLD, 
Ronzxr D. “The Relation: 


perators." Personnel Psychol 6:291—5 au '53. * 


uation of Vision Screening. 
(PA 28:6975) 7 Í 

8o. Goxvor, D. A.; Zerpnex, J.; Zaconsxt, H. J.; 
ED: E. “Visual Acuity Measurements by Wall Charts and 
EE ater Tests." J Apel Psychol 38:54-B F 's4. * (PA 29: 
264 

81. Kernart, NrwxLL C. 
of Illumination on Scores 


AND Une 


AEN: Psychol 38:59-60 F 's4. * (PA 29:273) 

, 82. Davis, C. Jane, AND Jone, Frevkrick W 

tion of Visual racteristics in School Children as Measured 
by rtho-Rater." Am J Optom 32:251-8 My 'ss. * (PA 30: 


n Exchange, 
.0.T. eas 0:66.93, Seed Analyst." Personne! Psy- 
w 's6. 

RAE, NALD S, "San Jose's Approach to Occupa: 
ion Testing.” Pub Personnel R t7:1a9—31 Jl '56, * 


J Optom 34:16-25 Ja ' 
$ “Validity Information Exchange, No. 
ode §-00.933, (Relay Adjustors)." Personnel Psy- 
7 


For reviews by Henry A. Imus and F. Now- 
ell Jones, see 3:471. 


[784] 
*Spache Binocular Reading Test. Nonreaders and 
grade 1, grades 1:5-2, grades 3 and over; 1943-55; test 
of eye preference in reading; individual ; 3 levels ; mån- 
ual ('55); record form ('55); no data on reliability 
for Test 1; $12 per set of 4 stereographs, so record 
forms, and manual; $1 per 50 record forms; postage 
extra; administration time not reported; George D. 
Spache; Keystone View Co, * 
a) test I. Nonreaders and grade 1; 1 form ('55). 
b) TEST 11, MY BIG RED CAR, Grades 1.5-2; 1 form ('55). 
€) TEST m. Grades 3 and over; 1 form ('43). 

REFERENCES 

174. See 3:461. 

5. SrAcuE, George, “The Validity of the Binocular Reading 
Test.” J Ed Res ro 2461-6 F '48. * (PA 22:3647) 

6. Roniwsow, Herex M. Chap. s, “Visual Efficiency and 
Reading,” pp. 90-112. In Clinical Studies in Reading, I. Uni- 
ise ot jicago, Papplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
68. cago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, June 1949. Pp. 


Xiv, 173. 
7. Rosixsox, Heren M. “Factors Related to Monocular and 
Binocular Reading Efficiency.” Am J Optom 28:337-46 Jl 's1. * 
26:2977. 
8. Ropinsox, HrLex M., anp Huegismax, CuarLes B., R, 
P. 2, “Visual Efficiency and Progress in Learning to Read, 
RP- HERES In Clinical Studies in Reading, II. Edited by Helen 
- Robinson, University of Chicago, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 77. Ci icago, ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
January 1953. Pp. x, 189. 


For a review by Albert J. Harris of Test III, 
see 3:461. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Reviews sy Howard R, Anderson, Harry D. Berg, Donald. T. Campbell, Robert H. Ferr 

James A. Field, Jr, Wayne A. Frederick, Richard E. Gross, Sohn H. Haefner, bad pi 

Heenan, David R. Krathwohl, Christine McGuire, John Manning, I. G. Meddleton, Raymond 

C. Norris, S. A. Rayner, Douglas E. Scates, Frederick H. Stutz, Ralph W. Tyler, and 
M. J. Wantman. 


[785] 

* American, History—Government—Problems of 
Democracy: Acorn Achievement Tests. Grades 9- 
16; 1942-53; 6 scores: growth of a national spirit, 
growth of democracy, the Constitution, foreign policy, 
problems of American democracy, total; Forms A 
('s3, identical with test copyrighted in 1942 except for 
minor changes), B ('44); directions sheets (A, '42; 
B, 44) ; teachers’ guide [’44] ; $3.50 per 25 tests; 50€ 
per specimen set; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Vin- 
cent McGarrett; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Ricuarp E. Gross, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 

The reviewer agrees with the remarks made 
by Howard R. Anderson in The Third Year- 
book (see 3:590) and wishes to underscore and 
extend these. Time has made even more of the 
test items outdated. 

While the Teachers’ Guide claims that the 
test does not include current events items, many 
items, even in the history sections, reflect the 
fact that the test has never been seriously re- 
vised. Items which discuss the "ever-normal 
granary" concept and wartime priorities in the 
present tense are typical examples; one item 
refers to the Second World War, as follows, 
without any concluding date—(1939- )! 

All items are of the multiple choice type. 
Although this type of item can be used fruit- 
fully to reveal depth of understanding of cause 
and effect relationships and ability to differen- 
tiate between lesser and more important events 
or long term and short term results and to as- 
sess problem-thinking, the great bulk of items 
in this test remain of a purely informational 
nature. In addition, a number of items are con- 
cerned with events of minor importance, such 
as one which attempts to ascertain the correct 
order in which the departments of the United 
States Cabinet were established and another 
which requires the testee to indicate whether it 
was Henry Morton, Edwin Booth, John Drew, 


or Otis Skinner who was not a star in the 
American theatre. 

The reviewer tends to be most critical of the 
items lumped together in the problems of de- 
mocracy section. Many of these are especially 
outdated, like the question which asks the testee 
to select from among Alben Barkley, Hamilton 
Fish, Martin Dies, and Carter Glass the mem- 
ber of Congress who has been chairman of an 
un-American activities committee. The same 
items are often concerned with relatively unim- 
portant information, like the population of 
various American cities or states in terms of 
the 1940 census. 

The tests contain the usual share of poor and 
ambiguous items, like the following: 

15. Who of these favored free enterprise? 

a. Harry Truman 

n. Dwight Eisenhower 

c. Franklin Roosevelt 

r. Dean Atcheson [sic] 

18. American policy since 1939 
d. has been consistently in agreement with Jeffer- 
son's foreign policy 
f. was opposed to the Monroe Doctrine 
s. reversed the attitude taken by the U.S. toward 
China after the close of the Boxer Rebellion 

b. has differed from Washington's foreign policy 
Some items are so carelessly constructed as to 
penalize the able student, For example, the 
testee is given the names of Marion Anderson, 
Booker T. Washington, William C. Handy, 
and Dred Scott and asked which is a figure 
important in the field of Negro education. The 
word “is” might here lead a bright student who 
knows that the latter three are dead to select 
Marion Anderson as the correct answer. Fi- 
nally, no test supposedly having gone through 
at least one revision should include spelling 
errors like “Gasden” in an item referring to the 
Gadsden Purchase. 

The reviewer does not believe the test to be 
adequate for use in American history classes, 
and it is certainly not satisfactory for use in 
civics and problems of democracy classes, 
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Teachers will do far better to use up-to-date, 
separate, specific tests available in each of these 
areas, such as the Crary American History 
Test and the Peltier-Durost Civics and Citizen- 
ship Test. 


For a review by Howard R. Anderson, see 
3:590. 


[786] 
*College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Social Studies. Candidates for college 
entrance; 1937-58; for more complete information, see 
599; IBM; 60(80) minutes; program administered by 
Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. * 
REFERENCES 


1-6. See 4:662 4 
Bracvon, Henry W. College, Entrance Board Social Stud. 
"$2. 


3. 
ies Test." Social Ed 16:369—72 
L3 Newsax, Srpsxey ae n Joux W.; wp BomnrrT, 


oserm M. reed of Criteria for the Validation of Selection 
leasures at the United States Coast Guard Academy," Ed & 
Psychol Meas 12:394-407 au 's2. * (PA 27:6159) 3 ? 
. COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD, Social Studies: 
A Description of the Social Studies Test of the College Entrance 
mination Board. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, 1953. Pp. 24. 
RareH W. Tyrer, Director, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stan- 
ford, California. [Review of Form FAC.] 
The test is one of 13 in the battery of 
achievement tests of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. As an achievement test it 
should measure the extent to which the high 
school student has attained the major objec- 
tives of the social studies. As part of the bat- 
tery used for college admission purposes it 
should emphasize the most significant intellec- 
tual tasks of this field because of its influence 
upon teaching and learning of high school stu- 
dents. The test does avoid exercises which re- 
quire only rote memorization but it falls far 
short of reflecting the best in the social studies. 
In the first place it does not cover the social 
studies but deals only with history, primarily, 
but not solely, United States history. In the 
100 items in the test, concepts, generalizations, 
and problems dealt with in the contemporary 
social sciences are not included as such, except 
for a group of six items on international trade 
and balance of payments. The effort of teachers 
of the social studies to help students to under- 
stand some of the major concepts useful in in- 
terpreting and analyzing important social prob- 
lems, and to use valid generalizations in pre- 
dicting possible consequences of courses of ac- 
tion employed to grapple with these problems 
is not reflected in the exercises. The test also 
fails to include items requiring the student to 


identify or to usé*dependable sources of in- 
formation about social phenomena. 
Even as a history test‘it is not a well organ- 


ized selection of exercises appropriate for ap- * 


praising the extent to which high school stu- 
dents have attained the commonly recognized 
objectives of history. It samples three objec- 
tives but does not touch upon three other im- 
portant ones. In this reviewer's opinion, the 
best exercises in reflecting the aims of history 
teaching are those requiring the student to ex- 
plain the meaning and implications of certain, 
important policies and movements, such as 
"dollar diplomacy," the British Labor Party, 
the TVA, and the Protestant Revolution. 
Twenty items are of this sort. Twenty itéms 
are also devoted to identifying major historic 
persons in terms of the policies they supported 
or viewpoints they held. Most of the remaining 
items sample the students' knowledge of his- 
toric events. Almost all the items in the test re- 
quire the student to go beneath the label of doc- 
trines, movements, or slogans to more signifi- 
cant knowledge of their content. This is com- 
mendable. However, the failure to test for un- 
derstanding of the long-time development of 
major issues, policies, or practices and the omis- 
sion of exercises dealing with the great debates 
of history are serious weaknesses. Even more 
serious in this reviewer's opinion is the lack of 
testing for elementary understanding of history 
as an intellectual discipline. A test which treats 
all historic matters as matters of fact without 
touching on the problems of "constructing" his- 
tory is contributing. to the intellectual con- 
fusion of our time, 

The test is well edited and has good typog- 
raphy. The manual reports a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .92. The time limit of 60 minutes is a 
bit short for the 100 items so that the high re- 
liability may be partly due to the speed factor. 
The test is an improvement over history tests 
of earlier years but it is still inadequate for the 
needs of high school social studies. 


For a review by Robert L. Thorndike of an 
earlier edition, see 4:662. 


[787] 
*Cooperative General Achievement Tests: Test 
I, Social Studies. Grade 12 and college entrants; 
1037-56; manual uses the subtitle 4 Test of General 
Proficiency in the Field of Social Studies; 3 scores: 
terms and concepts, comprehension and interpretation, 
total; IBM; Forms XX ('s3, revision of Form X), 
YZ ('st, revision of Forms Y and Z) ; no norms for 
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part scores; high school norms same as those published 
in 1938; separate answer sheets must be used; $2.95 
per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per 
scoring stencil; 35¢ per battery manual ('56) ; $1 per 
specimen set; postage extra; 40(50) minutes; Jeanne 
*M. Bradford (XX) ; Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service. * ^ 


For a review by Harry D. Berg of earlier 
forms, see. 3:596. For a review by Max D. 
Engelhart of the complete battery, see 6; for a 
review by Paul L. Dressel of earlier forms, 
see 4:55. for a review by John V. McQuitty, see 
3:3- 

[788] 
*The Greig Social Studies Test. Grades 6-8; 1057; 
for Catholic schools; IBM; 1 form; $3.20 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; $1.40 per 
35 IBM scorable answer sheets; 12¢ per scoring sten- 
cil; 50€ per specimen set; postage extra; 40(50) min- 
utes; Mary E. Greig; Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. * 


Davw R. Kraruwout, Research Coordinator, 
Bureau of Educational Research, and Profes- 
sor of Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

This test is intended "to measure the extent 
to which pupils in Catholic Elementary Schools 
have achieved the important objectives of 
courses in American History, Civics, and 
Geography offered at the sixth, seventh, and 
eight grade levels." The manual claims that 
both curriculum and test emphasize not only 
acquisition of factual knowledge, but also 
higher types of learning. 

The development of an outline based on a 
review of test and curriculum materials from 
Catholic sources preceded the construction of a 
125-item experimental test from which 100 
four-choice items were selected for the final 
form. Selection of items was determined by the 
test outline, difficulty indices, and validity in- 
dices. According to the outline, approximately 
two thirds of the items might be expected to 
call for learning beyond the memorization of 
facts. This is very far in excess of the propor- 
tion of items the reviewer would so classify. 
Proper classification of the behaviors elicited 
by a test item requires a knowledge both of 
pupil background and of the nature of the item ; 
judged solely by the latter criterion, however, 
very few of the items appear to test other than 
factual acquisition. For example, the statement 
t says that "numerous items...are 


on conten : 2e 
of historical informa- 


aimed at an interpretation 
tion and at reasoned inferences based on 


knowledge of the historical process," and the 
test outline indicates that 9 per cent of the items 


can be classified as "reasoned inferences." The 
publisher graciously sent the reviewer a classi- 
fication of the items. According to the classi- 
fication, these items are examples of "reasoned 
inferences" : 
74. An agency set up by the federal government to 
give work in the forests to young men was 
a. the F.H.A. c. the T.V.A, 
b. the W.P.A. d. the C.C.C, 
75. The main purpose of the Kefauver Committee 
was to investigate 
a. slums 
b. excessive taxes 


It is difficult to understand on what bases 
these may be considered “reasoned inferences.” 

Split-half reliabilities are reported as fol- 
lows: grade 6, .90; grade 7, .90; and grade 8, 
.93. Comparable Kuder-Richardson (formula 
21) reliabilities are .92, .90, and .90, respec- 
tively. These estimates of reliability may be in- 
flated by a speed factor at the sixth grade level. 
The standard errors of measurement are also 
given for each grade. 

Norms are based on scores by 4,320 pupils in 
20 schools in 7 well diversified states. A check 
of these norms against the results of 1,750 
eighth graders from all the schools of a mid- 
west diocese showed "substantial agreement" 
between the two. The norms tables give per- 
centile equivalents for each raw score for each 
of grades 6-8. The norms show a marked pro- 
gression in median raw score from grade to 
grade, successive medians for grades 6, 7, and 
8 being 19.7, 30.8, and 48, respectively. 

Since the test consists of roo four-choice 
items and there is no correction for guessing, a 
chance score for a completed test is 25. The 
percentile equivalent for this score is 64 for 
grade 6, 31 for grade 7, and a reasonable 4 for 
grade 8. Thus, on the basis of the norms pro- 
vided, about two thirds of the sixth graders 
who complete the test can be expected to score 
below chance, In view of the high reliability 
coefficients, it seems more likely the tests are 
speeded, at least for sixth graders. Introducing 
a speed factor into an achievement test of this 
type would be questioned by most teachers. 

The test is printed in an acceptable format 
on strong paper. The directions for both ad- 
ministration and scoring appear to be clear and 
straightforward. The instructions for interpre- 
tation are written sensibly and in a manner un- 
derstandable to the unsophisticated user. Only 
the total score is interpreted since the test is 


c. housing 
d. crime 
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not diagnostic except as a teacher makes her 
own question by question analysis. 

The authors are to be commended for devel- 
oping a test manual along the lines of the stand- 
ards for test users adopted by APA, AERA, 
and others. The test items are devoid of obvi- 
ous flaws. But the test as a whole appears to be 
much more heavily oriented toward measure- 
ment of factual knowledge than higher mental 
skills despite the manual's claim to the con- 
trary. Its use with the lower grades in its in- 
tended range appears questionable on the basis 
of the norms. Since only six out of the roo 
items would be considered colloquial to the 
Roman Catholic curriculum, other social studies 
tests might fit the curriculum as well, or if the 
orientation is toward objectives other than 
memorization of information, better. The Cath- 
olic school teacher will do well to consider care- 
fully alternative measures in this field. 


[789] 
*Introduction to Social Studies: Achievement 
Examinations for Secondary Schools. High 
School; 1951-53; title on Form 1 is Introduction to 
Social Science; Forms 1 C51), 3 ('s3); no specific 
manual; no data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 
[52]; 3 (53); 10¢ per test, postage extra; (60-90) 
oiontes enneth D. Seeling (3); Educational Test 
urcau, 


[790] 

History and Civics Test: Municipal Tests: Na- 
tional Achievement Tests. Grades 3-6, 6-8; 1938- 
55; subtest of Municipal Battery; 3 scores: lessons of 
history, historical facts, total; 2 forms; 2 levels; direc- 
tions sheets (A, '38; B, '39) ; no data on reliability ; 
mo norms for part scores; $1.75 per 25 tests; soé per 
specimen set of either level; postage extra; 15(20) 
minutes; Robert K. Speer and Samuel Smith; Acorn 
Publishing Co. * 

4) GRADES 3-6. Forms A ('48, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1938 except for minor changes), B (*49, 


identical with test copyrighted in 1939 except for minor 


es). 
b) GRADES 6-8. Forms A ('49, identical with test copy- 
righted in 1938 except for minor changes), B ('55, 
identical with test copyrighted in 1939 except for minor 
changes). 
Howard R. Anperson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Dean, University School of Liberal 
and Applied Studies, The University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Each of the two forms for grades 3-6 in- 
cludes 70 items—ro four-response multiple 
choice questions in Part 1, and 60 true-false 
questions in Part 2. The title “Lessons of His- 
tory" seems pretentious for the shorter section. 
Consider these “lessons” tested for in Form A: 
Item 2, The Indians lost America because they 
"did not have a common government." Item 3, 
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From reading about wampum, we learn that 
"dollars and cents were not the first kinds of 


money." There must be other reasons why the | 


Indians lost. And the reviewer doubts that any 


reasonably bright youngster, even though he 


had never heard about wampum, would believe 
that our monetary system was the first in the 
world. 

The true-false statements are, for the most 
part, factual; for example, "Indian women 
were called ‘braves’” and “The Pilgirms came 
to America from Russia.” In Form A seven 
items mention Washington; five, Franklin; 
four, the Civil War; and three each, Lincoln, 
War of 1812, and Indians. Of course the item 
“In Franklin's time, most people travelled by 
steamboat” also calls for time judgment. About 
one half the items deal with the period before 


1789, about one fourth with the period since + 


1865. 

The two forms for grades 6-8 are similar to 
the tests just described. Part 2, however, has 
been given the more accurate title “Miscellane- 
ous Facts." Whereas Part 2 in Form B contains 
60 true-false items, there are only 48 such items 
in Form A. In Form B there are seven items 
on World War I, and about twice as many 
items for the period since 1917 as in Form A. 
About one fourth of the items deal with the 
period before 1789, and just over half with the 
period since 1865. 

In Form A one might have difficulty dis- 
covering the “lesson of history" to be learned 
in Item r. The stem reads, From reading about 
Andrew Jackson we learn"; two of the re- 
sponses are "he refused to enforce unpopular 
laws" and "he enforced laws he did not like." 
There is reason to think he did both. In this 
same form a true-false statement reads, “Mis- 
placed persons in Europe were not admitted to 
the United States after World War Two." An- 
other item in this form probably will give pupils 
more trouble: "To become a naturalized citi- 
zen, an illiterate alien must be at least 30 years 
old." Fortunate is the youngster who marks it 
false because the age restriction seems im- 
plausible, and who does not puzzle over immi- 
gration restrictions and whether an illiterate 
alien can qualify for citizenship. 

Unless teachers actually teach the type of in- 
formation tested for in this test, there is little 
reason why they should use it. Certainly there 
are superior tests, among them the social studies 
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test included in the STEP program of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. 


For a review by Harry D. Berg, see 4:664. 
For a review by J. Murray Lee of the complete 
battery, see 18; for a review by Ralph C. Pres- 
ton, see 4:20; for reviews by A. M. Jordan 
and Hugh B. Wood of the complete battery 
for grades 6-8, see 40:1191. 


[791] 

*The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 1, Understanding of Basic Social Concepts, 
Grades 9-13; 1942-538; IBM; Forms X-3S, Y-3S 
('52); examiner’s manual ('58); battery manual 
(’54) ; pupil profile leaflet, fourth edition (’58) ; profile 
card (no date) ; separate answer sheets must be used; 
$3 per 20 tests; $5 per 100 IBM answer sheets; 50¢ 
per scoring stencil; $3 per complete specimen set; 
postage extra; 55(65) or 40(50) minutes; prepared 
under the direction of E. F. Lindquist; Science Re- 
search Associates. * 


For reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen 
Wiseman of the complete battery, see 17; for 
a review by Eric F. Gardner of earlier forms, 
see 4:17; for reviews by Henry Chauncey, 
Gustav J. Froehlich, and Lavone A. Hanna, see 
3:12. 

[792] 
*Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: So- 
cial Studies. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14; 1956-57 ; 
IBM: Forms A, B (’57) ; 4 levels; manual (C57) ; bat- 
tery directions (57) ; battery technical report (57) ; 
no data on reliability of Form B; separate answer 
sheets must be used; $3.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 20 IBM 
scorable answer sheets; 45€ per scoring stencil ; $1 per 
manual; $r per battery technical report; $1.25 per 
specimen set of amy one level; postage extra; 70(90- 
100) minutes ; Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service. * 5 
a) LEVEL 4. Grades 4-6; Forms 4A, 4B. 
b) LEVEL 3. Grades 7-9; Forms 3^, 3B. 
c) LEVEL 2. Grades 10-12; Forms 2A, 2B. 
d) LEVEL r. Grades 13-14; Forms 1A, 1B. 
Ricuarp E. Gross, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. : ; 

These tests are not conventional instruments 
which attempt to measure the results of any 
separate subject matter course. While test items 
are drawn from the areas of history, geography, 
economics, government, and sociology, they 
tend to call for the application of one or more 
skills or of knowledge of the field rather than 
for the recall of information. 

The geographically oriented map problems 
are particularly good; in some instances care 
is taken to avoid answers which depend only 
upon memory by providing maps of imaginary 
islands or areas where the testee must use his 


knowledge and skills. The pictorial items are 
perhaps least satisfactory and, as is true of 
other items, assume a rich background on the 
part of the testee. In several, such as the pic- 
ture at the top of page 13 of Form 2B, the 
important details (here, terracing) are so small 
as to make it difficult and time-consuming for 
even the bright and perceptive student to figure 
out the correct answers. Others query the testee 
about pictures which involve too much con- 
jecture; in Part 1 of Form 3A, for example, 
Item 30 asks the testee to differentiate between 
the limitations in location of four factories de- 
picted. Just because a river is shown adjacent 
to the buildings of factory 1 does not mean 
that that factory has to be near a flow of water ; 
factory 4 might well be more dependent upon 
the huge power sources hinted by its belching 
chimneys. A more understandable picture could 
certainly have been selected to cover the ques- 
tions on the 1930 depression in Part 2 of Form 
2A; the right answers to these questions are 
debatable, to say the least. This part also pre- 
sents a reproduction of a newspaper column 
showing the transactions of the New York 
Stock Exchange on a given day. Here no ex- 
planation is presented as to legends used in the 
table and a student unfamiliar with the termin- 
ology and abbreviations would be penalized in 
answering Items 21 and 23. The great bulk of 
items, however, is very well conceived, and 
with all the practical screening that the test 
items have had, the reviewer could find few 
with which to quibble. He feels that Item 24 in 
Part 2 of Form 2B, in which the organization 
of an army is described as similar to that ofa 
business organization, is overdrawn. He also 
believes that a testee living in New York would 
have considerable advantage over a Floridian 
or a Nebraskan in answering Item 9 in Part 2 
of Form 3A, which concerns the Erie Canal 
and travel time thereon. Aside from a few 
such points, the test items are far superior to 
those the reviewer has found in a number of 
other instruments that often have too many 
poorly constructed or ambiguous items and too 
many items that are limited primarily to in- 
formational assessment. l 

The reviewer feels strongly that many of the 
social science competencies necessary to do 
well on these tests are being neglected in too 
many schools across the country. In his opin- 
ion, if tests like these are used often enough in 
such situations, they may serve a significant 
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purpose in upgrading instruction and promot- 
ing needed alterations in curricular emphasis. 
Therefore, in addition to their valuable evalua- 
tion role, these tests promise to make a real 
contribution towards improved and more func- 
tional social studies programs. 


S. A. Rayner, Assistant Registrar, The Uni- 
versity of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Prog- 
ress: Social Studies represent the most com- 
mendable attempt known to this reviewer to 
apply modern doctrines of measurement in the 
preparation of social studies tests. The im- 
provement over earlier tests in this field lies 
principally in the quality of the norms and in 
the comprehensive information in the manual 
and accompanying publications, 

GOALS. The tests aim to measure development 
in seven skills and eight areas of understand- 
ing “which effective citizens should possess.” 
As a check on whether such claims are justi- 
fiable, each item in Form 2B (intended for 
grades 10-12) was classified according to the 
principles in Bloom's Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives. This analysis showed that at 
least three quarters of all items involve “trans- 
lation,” ie, the ability required to explain a 
picture, a cartoon, a statistical table, a graph, 
and so on, or the ability to select a particular 
example of a general principle; the other items 
required the ability to interpret data. Very few 
items depended principally on knowledge or 
memory. However, although the STEP tests 
depend on both knowledge and skills, they do 
not primarily measure the higher mental proc- 
esses. 

Since the general goal of all the tests is to 
measure “the broad outcomes of general edu- 
cation rather than the relatively narrow results 
of any specific subject matter course,” the tests 
draw on problems from many areas in history, 
geography, economics, government, and sociol- 
ogy ; generally the questions involve an applica- 
tion to American affairs. Since each test con- 
tains only 7o items, it obviously cannot provide 
a reliable measure of any of these areas of 
knowledge. 

FORMAT. Each test is attractively presented. 
The space in the test booklet is used economi- 
cally but effectively. The uniformity of time 
limits, instructions, and answer sheets, which 
permits different forms of STEP to be admin- 
istered to one group at the same time, is a 
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practical advantage that will commend itself to 
the tester. One minor blemish is that the col- 
oured dots which enable the marking stencil to 
be oriented rapidly on the answer sheet have 
not been placed correctly. This should be cor- 
rected in later printings. 

NORMS. Improved sampling techniques are 
among the commendable features of the STEP. 
norms. It has been realized that the adequacy 
of the standardization programme depends on 
the number of sampling units (in this case, 
school districts or colleges) rather than on the 
number of testees; for example, by selecting 
only two students per grade in 120 colleges 
and by stratifying the colleges by region and 
type, the sample of some two hundred students 
in each grade should provide more reliable 
norms than would a far larger sample of stu- 
dents drawn from a few colleges. 

The norms draw attention to the importance 
of taking account of standard errors in the 
interpretation. of scores. By showing that a 
given raw score indicates a relatively wide band 
on the percentile scale, the authors may dis- 
courage test users from regarding small differ- 
ences in test scores as meaningful. 

A third merit of the STEP norms is the at- 
tempt to convert scores on all tests to a com- 
mon scale. However, there is no empirical evi- 
dence to show whether there is close agreement 
between the scale scores of students who have 
taken the tests at two levels, 

RELIABILITY. The Kuder-Richardson esti- 
mates of internal consistency do not provide a 
satisfactory estimate of reliability for these 
tests. If the equation of scores between grades 
4 and 13 implies a long term consistency in de- 
velopment, there is an obligation on the pub- 
lishers to provide estimates of stability relia- 
bility. 

vALIDITY. No evidence is provided on valid- 
ity. The most satisfactory type of evidence 
would be agreement with the scores on another 
test prepared independently from the same 
specifications by experts of equal calibre. In 
lieu of this, each user must determine for him- 
self how closely the test items appear likely to 
measure his own objectives. The publishers' 
promise to relate test scores to suitable criterion 
measures may be difficult to implement since 
the test itself may be the best available meas- 
ure of such a criterion. 

Correlations are reported between each form 
of STEP and the Cooperative School and Col- 
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lege Ability Tests (SCAT). The correlations 
Tange from .73 to .89, with a median of .80. 
Coefficients of this magnitude must raise the 
question of whether the STEP tests are meas- 
uring development in the social studies or 
whether they are virtually measures of general 
ability. The coefficient of .82 for Form 2B in 
grade 12 is, by Australian standards, incredibly 
high. 

Form 2B was selected for an intensive check 
on the validity of individual items. In Part 1, 
the meaning of the first cartoon is not clear 
and there does not seem to be any particularly 
good answer to Item 2. To answer Item 14 
correctly a student should have read the back- 
ground statement carelessly, have been un- 
familiar with Einstein's history, or have been 
ignorant of the geography of Europe; there is 
certainly no correct answer to the item as it 
stands. In Part 2 the analogy between an army 
and a modern business organization (Item 24) 
does not seem close enough to be worth mak- 
ing. The other items appear to cover a wide 
area and to provide a searching test. 

OVERSEAS USERS. Few United States social 
studies tests would be suitable for use in Aus- 
tralian or English schools because of the many 
American references. If the tests were to be 
adapted for another country, most changes 
would be needed in the level 4 tests and fewest 
in the level 1 tests. Even at present, the level 1 
tests appear to be within the range of an Aus- 
tralian undergraduate majoring in history. 

EVALUATION. A specimen set of this series 
would be very suitable for use in a course in 
educational measurement since the tests and 
manual represent an admirable attempt to meet 
the specifications prescribed for attainment 
tests by leaders in the measurement field. The 
tests themselves contain minor blemishes which 
are probably due to the speed with which they 
were constructed. If they can be revised after 
use for a year or two and if additional informa- 
tion can be provided on them, they should be- 
come far superior to any social studies tests at 


present available. 


Rareu W. Tyrer, Director, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in ihe Behavioral Sciences, Stan- 
ford, California. ; 

This series is constructed to provide samples 


of the student behavior defined as the objec- 


tives of social studies instruction by leading 
teachers in this feld. By focussing on similar 


kinds of behavior throughout the four levels 
and by using overlapping scales, the tests fur- 
nish a means for assessing progress students 
are making in the development of these abilities 
and skills from the fourth grade through the 
sophomore year in college. They are a helpful 
attempt to meet a long standing and important 
need in the social studies. 

They were planned to test the abilities in- 
volved in reading and interpreting social stud- 
ies materials—maps, charts, graphs, cartoons, 
pictures, diagrams, and the printed word. The 
exercises require several kinds of behavior in 
interpreting these materials, such as to identify 
main points and central issues, to compare and 
contrast underlying assumptions, biases, and 
motives, to distinguish fact from opinion, to 
assess the adequacy and relevance of data, to 
apply appropriate outside information, and to 
use relevant concepts from the social sciences 
in analyzing, criticizing, and drawing conclu- 
sions. To lessen the influence of variations in 
specific content treated in different social stud- 
ies courses, each exercise provides some neces- 
sary specific data and requires the student to 
recall and use some concepts and generaliza- 
tions commonly treated in social studies courses 
throughout the country. Each test contains only 
70 items so that it is not possible to get a re- 
liable measure of each of these abilities and 
skills, but the total score is reliable enough (the 
reported coefficients of reliability range from 
.93 for level 4 to .84 for level 2) to give a use- 
ful measure of relative student achievement of 
the complex of abilities and skills which are 
common aims of the social studies. The pro- 
vision of norms on a single scale for the four 
levels provides a beginning for measuring stu- 
dent progress. These norms are derived from 
cross-sectional samples rather than from re- 
peated testing of the same students. Hence, 
they serve as approximations only to norms 
which may later be worked out on the longi- 
tudinal basis. 

In the future development of these tests 
there are four steps to be taken to increase 
their validity. Exploration of new forms of 
items is needed to provide greater flexibility in 
testing more directly these abilities and skills. 
The more mature abilities required for prob- 
lem solving, such as the ability to predict the 
probable consequences of social policies and 
courses of action, should be identified and be- 
come part of the specifications for test con- 
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struction. A comprehensive list of the basic 
concepts useful in understanding social phe- 
nomena and analyzing social problems needs to 
be definitely identified so as to serve to specify 
the content for the tests. Finally, the senior 
high school and the college level tests should 
include exercises testing the students’ under- 
standing of the nature of the social sciences, 
the kinds of problems with which they deal, 
the kinds of methods they use, and the kinds 
of knowledge they produce. These develop- 
ments are essential to provide tests appropriate 
for the sophisticated students in this field. 

This reviewer has long urged the construc- 
tion of tests which are built to appraise directly 
the students’ attainment of objectives actually 
sought by good teachers and the more extended 
use of such tests to take the place of tests 
which are based only on an analysis of com- 
mon content of textbooks and courses of study. 
This is necessary both to obtain a valid meas- 
ure of student achievement and also to focus 
the attention of students and teachers upon the 
important educational aims rather than upon 
memorization of course content. Tests exert a 
powerful influence on teaching and learning. 
Slowly testmakers are moving in this direction. 
The STEP tests are a fine contribution to this 
essential improvement in education, 


For reviews by Robert W. B. Jackson and 
Wilbur L. Layton of the complete battery, see 
2. 

[793] 
XShearer Social Studies Test. Grades 7-9; 1952; 
Forms A, B; mimeographed manual; $1.20 per 25 
tests, postage extra; 25¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 


40(45) minutes; Lois Shearer; Bureau of Educational 
Measurements. * 


REFERENCE 
Snearer, Lors M. The Construction and Standardisation 


eta E E iet Master's thesis, Kansas State Teachers 
Raymon C. Norris, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

This test was developed to measure the un- 
derstanding junior high school students have of 
material generally included in seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade social studies, To assure more 
than local applicability, the author based her 
items on “leading text books of recommended 
or preferred lists in a number of states.” Each 
form consists of 60 true-false, 40 matching, 
and 48 multiple choice items with the follow- 
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ing percentage distribution: history, 60; geog- 
raphy, 25; civics, 9; and citizenship, 6. Al- 
though prospective users should examine the 
test item by item to determine its relevance to 
their local curricula, it would have been helpful 
if the author had listed the texts or even the 
State lists used to assure content validity. Tt 
would have been helpful also if she had indi- 
cated the manner in which these materials were 
used to assure curricular validity. 

Both split-half and parallel-forms reliability 
estimates appear high. For a group of 97 un- 
described individuals the split-half coefficients 
for Forms A and B, respectively, were .91 and 
‘89. For the same 97 subjects the correlation 
between scores on the two forms when ad- 
ministered within a week of each other was 
86. 

Percentile-within-grade norms are provided 
for the middle of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades and for the end of the seventh and 
eighth grades. The normative sample is de- 
scribed only as consisting of the 1,553 pupils 
who participated in the Nation-wide Every 
Pupil Testing Programs of 1952. 

Inspection of the test items and of the re- 
liability data suggests that the test may be bet- 
ter than one might gather from the sketchy de- 
scription of the method of development and of 
the norm groups. 


[794] 
*Social Studies: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
Grades 7-8; 1935-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 4¢ per 
scoring key; postage extra; 30(35) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. * 


[795] 

XSocial Studies: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations. High school; 1955-57; title on 
Form B is Social Science Xll; Forms A Css), B 
(57); no specific manual; no data on reliability ; 
norms: [A, '55; B, '57] ; roé per test, postage extra; 
Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 90(95) minutes; 
Lola Faye (A) and Kopple C. Friedman (B) ; Educa- 
tional Test Bureau. * 


[796] 
*Social Studies: National Teacher Examinations. 
College seniors and teachers; 1940-58; for more com- 


plete information, see 538; IBM; 8o(oo) minutes; 
Educational Testing Service, * 


For reviews by William A. Brownell, Wal- 
ter W. Cook, and Lawrence G. Derthick of the 


entire series, see 538; for.a review by Harry 
N. Rivlin of an earlier edition, sce 4:802. 
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[797] 
XSocial Studies: Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program. College seniors preparing to teach 
secondary school; 1957; for more complete informa- 
tion, see 543; IBM; 80(95) minutes; Educational 
Testing Service. 


For a review by Walter W. Cook of the en- 
tire series, see 543. 


[798] 
*Social Studies Test: National Achievement 
Tests. Grades 4-6, 7-9; 1037-57; 2 forms; 2 levels; 
directions sheets (’45); no data on reliability; no norms 
for part scores; $2.75 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen 
set of either level; postage extra; 35(40) minutes; 
Robert K. Speer and Samuel Smith; Acorn Publish- 
ing Co. * 
a) GRADES 4-6. 6 scores: human relations, life situa- 
tions, social problems, products and peoples, meaning 
of events, total; Forms A, B (ss, identical with tests 
copyrighted in 1945 and 1939, respectively, except for 
minor changes). 
b) GRADES 7-9. 7 scores: human relations, life situa- 
tions, social interpretations, values of products, social 
ideas, miscellaneous facts, total; Forms A (557), B 
(45), identical with tests copyrighted in 1945 and 
1939, respectively, except for minor changes). 


For a review by Ray G. Wood, see 3:594. 


[799] 
*Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate and 
Advanced Social Studies Test. Grades 5-9; 1940- 
54; same as the social studies sections of Stanford 
"Achievement Test; IBM ; Forms JM (52), KM (’s3), 
LM (53) ; manual ('54) ; separate answer sheets must 
be used; $2.35 per 35 tests; $1.25 per 35 IBM answer 
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Harry D. Brno, Professor, Office of Evalua- 
tion Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. $ 
The present test is a separately published 
edition of that portion of the 5: tanford Achieve- 
ment Test devoted to the measurement of so- 
cial studies growth in grades 5 to 9. The gen- 
eral content of the items is divided quite equally 
over the areas commonly designated as history, 
geography, and civics or social problems. The 
specific item content and difficulty are based 
upon an extensive national survey of texts and 
courses of study used in the elementary school. 
In the latter connection, it may be significant 
to note the authors' comment that “despite fre- 
quent statements to the contrary there is, in 
fact, widespread agreement concerning much 


of the content of the elementary Social Studies 


curriculum.” It is hoped that this is true, since 


the validity of a test using national norms is 


dependent in a large measure upon a consider- 
able degree of uniformity in instruction. 

Alternate forms of the test are available, 
each form containing about 100 brief multiple 
choice items. It is expected that all or nearly all 
pupils will be able to finish in the allotted time 
(30 minutes) ; thus the test is intended as one 
one of power rather than of speed. 

All aspects of test making, administration, 
and interpretation have been handled in so ade- 
quate and professional a manner that this re- 
viewer has only one issue to raise, but that is a 
rather fundamental one. It concerns the re- 
quirements of the items or the question of what 
constitutes social studies growth. The authors, 
who frankly state that “the items in the test 
measure primarily social studies content or in- 
formation,” are also “well aware of the many 
other objectives of social studies instruction in 
the grades.” Factual information is important, 
measureable growth does occur with regard to 
it, and there is probably a high correlation be- 
tween such growth and other objectives. But 
some prospective users may well wish a test 
which more directly measures growth in terms 
of understanding, critical thinking ability, and 
skills. A comparison might be made between 
the items on this test and those in social studies . 
tests of the Jowa Tests of Educational Devel- 
opment and the recently published Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress. These tests also 
attempt to measure social studies growth, but 
with different emphases. 

However, assuming that he feels that the 
kind of growth measured in the Stanford test 
is significant, the user will have available to 
him a very excellent set of norms for measur- 
ing that growth, Three kinds of norms are 
provided : modal-age grade norms for the inter- 
pretation of individual scores, total-group grade 
norms for the interpretation of group aver- 
ages, and within-grade percentile norms. An 
especially useful adjunct to the norms is the 
provision of standard errors of measurement. 
These factors and others make this examina- 
tion, within the scope of its content, one of the 
finer products of the test builder’s art. 


For a review by Ray G. Wood of the previ- 
ous edition, see 3:595. For a review by N. L. 
Gage of the complete battery, see 25; for re- 
views by Paul R. Hanna (with Claude E. Nor- 
cross) and Virgil E. Herrick of the previous 
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edition, see 4:25; for reviews by Walter W. 
Cook and Ralph C. Preston, see 3:18. 
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[800] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Economics. College seniors and graduate 
students; 1939-57; for more complete information, 
see 601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Test- 
ing Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see 6or. 


GEOGRAPHY 


[801] 

of Attainment: Geography. 
Grades 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; subtest of Coordinated Scales 
of Attainment; IBM; Forms A (46), B (49); 3 
levels ; directions for administering ['52] ; battery man- 
uals (A, '54; B, 49) ; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $1.90 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scorable an- 
swer sheets; 10¢ per scoring stencil; so per specimen 
set; postage extra; (20) minutes; Mendel E. Branom ; 
Educational Test Bureau. * 


*Coordinated Scales 


For a review by Alvin W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Ro- 
land L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. 
Mackenzie (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross 
of batteries 4-8, see 3:6. 


[802] 
*Economic Geography: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secon ary Schools. High school; 1951- 
53; Forms 1 (51), 3 (53); no specific manual; no 
data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 [’52], 3 (53); 


10¢ per test, postage extra; 60-90] minutes; Helen 
Haberman (3) ; Educational Test Bureau. * 


[803] 
*Economic Geography: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations, High school; 1952-55; 
Forms A ('ss), B ('52, identical with Form 2 of Eco- 
nomic Geography: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools) ; no specific manual; no data on re- 
liability ; no norms; 10é per test, postage extra ; 60(65) 
minutes ;, Helen Haberman (A); Educational Test 


Bureau. 
[804] 


*Geography: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
rades 5-7; 1933-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; norms available following testing 


program; no data on reliability ; 4€ per test; 4¢ per 
scoring key ; postage extra; 30(35) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. * 


[805] 
*Geography: Every Pupil Test. Grades 4, 5, 6,2; 
1935-58; new form usually issued each December and 
April; 4 levels; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability ; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per 
scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; 
Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 
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*Geography Test: Municipal Tests: National 
Achievement Tests. Grades 3-6, 6-8; 1938-52; sub- 
test of Municipal Battery; 3 scores : geographical ideas 
and comparisons, miscellaneous facts, total; 2 forms; 
2 levels; no data on reliability; no norms for part 
scores; $1.75 per 25 tests; Soé per specimen set of 
either level; postage extra; 20(25) minutes; Robert 
K. Speer and Samuel Smith; Acorn Publishing Co, * 
a) GRADES 3-6. 1938-52; Forms A ('s2, identical with 
test copyrighted in 1938 except for minor changes), 
B ('49, identical with test copyrighted in 1939 except 
for minor changes) ; directions sheet (^38). 

b) Graves 6-8. 1938-51; Forms A (so), B. (er, iden- 
tical with test copyrighted in 1939 except for Item 8, 
Part 1) ; directions sheets (A, ‘so; B, '30). 


For a review by Edwin H. Reeder, scc 4:676. 
For a review by J. M urray Lee of the complete 
battery, see 18; for a review by Ralph C. Pres- 
ton, see 4:20; for reviews by A. M. Jordan and 
Hugh B. Wood of the complete battery for 
grades 6-8, see 40:1191. 


HISTORY 


[807] 
*American History: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. High school; 1951-53; 
Forms 1 (’51), 3 ('s3) ; no specific manual; no data 
on reliability; norms: Forms 1 ['52], 3 (753) ; 10€ 
per test, postage extra; [£o 991 minutes; M. J. Hag- 
gerty (3); Educational Test Bureau. * 


[808] 
*American History: Every Pupil Scholarship 
Test. High school: 1926-58; 2 tests; norms available 
following testing program; no data on reliability; 4€ 
per test; 4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) 
minutes; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 
a) AMERICAN HISTORY TO 1865. New form usually 
issued each January. 
b) AMERICAN HISTORY SINCE 1865. New form usually 
issued each April. 

[809] 
*American History: Every Pupil Test. Grades 
7-8, 11-12; 1931-58; 2 levels; norms available follow- 
ing testing program; no data on reliability; 3¢ per 
test; 16 per scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) 
minutes; Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 
4) GRADES 7-8. 1935-58; new form usually issued cach 
December ; 2 tests: To 1840 A.D., 1840 and on. 
b) GRADES 11-12, 1931-58; new form usually issued 
each December and April. 


[810] 

*American History: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1955-57 ; 
Forms A ('ss), B (57) : no specific manual ; no data 
on reliability; norms: [A, 'ss; B, 's7]; 10¢ per test, 
postage extra; Form A: 60(65) minutes; Form B: 
90(95) minutes; M. J. Haggerty (A) and Peter Otter- 
ness (B) ; Educational Test Bureau, * 


Howard R. ANDERSON, Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Dean, University School of Liberal 
and Applied Studies, The University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, New York. 
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The series manual states that the purposes 

of the examinations are “to motivate efforts of 
accomplishments by the students" and "to 
stimulate thinking ability based on mastery of 
contents resulting from efforts of work." 
y The American history test includes 150 
items. There are 40 five-response, 65 four-re- 
sponse, and 15 three-response multiple choice 
items plus two matching exercises of 15 items 
each. Most of the questions deal with persons, 
events, dates, places, and things. For example, 
the pupil is expected to match “Cross of Gold,” 
“Polar Bear Garden,” “Swamp Fox,” “The Fur 
Lord,” and “The Raven” with Bryan, Seward, 
Marion, Astor, and Houston, respectively. 

The only norms provided for this test are 
25th percentile, median, 75th percentile, and 
perfect scores. The series manual contains the 
surprising statement that norms for all tests 
“are printed on one sheet to show variation of 
accomplishment from subject to subject.” 
Surely there must be other reasons why the 
median on the r50-item American history test 
is 76 whereas the median on the r14-item 
world history test is 61. 

The series manual states, “The scoring keys 
are as specific as possible.” This statement does 
not guarantee accuracy. To illustrate: For Item 
2, Renaissance is keyed as the name by which 
"the five centuries following the extinction of 
the Roman Empire" are known. For Item 39. 
Dag Hammarskjold is listed as the *U.N. gen- 
eral assembly president." 

In some cases it is difficult or impossible to 
figure out how the author identifies the right 
answer in the responses provided. Thus, in 
Item 26 he gives Vicksburg, not Gettysburg, as 
the "high water mark of the Confederacy." In 
Item 62 he holds that sailboats had nothing to 
do with westward expansion although thou- 
sands went to California by clipper ship during 
the gold rush. REM ; 

A few items in this test contain misleading 


or wrong information in the stem. For exam- 
tes that the capture 


ple, the stem of Item 3 sta t 
of Constantinople by the Turks closed "the 


connection between oriental and occidental 
tes that the "Pan 


trade routes.” Items 31 sta [ i 
American Congress was inaugurated in 1889" ; 
actually the first meeting was held on October 
2, 1890. 

This examina 
ily prepared and care 


tion appears to have been hast- 
lessly edited. It seems un- 


likely that its use will "stimulate thinking abil- 
ity" in American history. It would be unfortu- 
nate if teachers were misled into believing 
that the items included in this test identify the 
"contents" to be mastered by their pupils. 


[811] 

*American History Test: National Achievement 
Tests. Grades 7-8; 1037-56; 5 scores: lessons of his- 
tory, time concepts, historical associations, miscellane- 
ous problems, total; Forms A (’56, identical with 3 
forms copyrighted in 1939, 1944, and 1949 except for 
minor changes), B (45, identical with test copyrighted 
in 1938 except for minor changes); no data on reli- 
ability; no norms for part scores; directions sheets 
(A, "45; B, '38) ; $275 per 25 tests; 50€ per specimen 
set; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Robert K. Speer, 
Leu D. Crow, and Samuel Smith ; Acorn Publishing 

0. 

For reviews by Jacob S. Orleans and Wal- 
lace Taylor, see 40:1630. 


[ 812] 

*College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: American His- 
tory. High school seniors desiring credit for college 
level courses ; 1956-58; for more complete information, 
see 600; 3 scores: objective, essay, total; IBM in part; 
2 parts; 180(200) minutes; program administered by 
Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. * 


James A. Fretp, JR. Professor of History, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. [Review of Form FBP.] 

This examination is designed to test ad- 
vanced high school work in American history 
at a level described in the prospectus of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program as “equivalent to... 
an introductory college course." It is made up 
of three parts: an objective section taking 45 
minutes and counting 25 per cent of the total 
score, a discussion (for 20 minutes and 15 per 
cent) of an interpretation of an historical event, 
and two 50-minute essays amounting together 
to 60 per cent of the total. Fifteen minutes are 
given for review of the written work. 

The objective section contains 75 multiple 
choice items of ingenious and demanding na- 
ture. Thirty-five consist of questions to be an- 
swered, incomplete statements to be completed, 
or statements to be placed in context; 17 pres- 
ent quotations for identification by name, mean- 
ing, or origin; there are 10 map questions; 13 
questions involve the exegesis of three docu- 
ments, one of which is a cartoon. Quite prop- 
erly a number of the questions call for a fairly 
sophisticated discrimination, but only two or 
three seem to contain undesirable ambiguities. 


83 ^ 


" 

For the essay on historical interpretation the 
student is offered a choice of one of four sub- 
jects ranging from the very general to the par- 
ticular. By all odds the hardest was one con- 
cerning individual motivation; this was at- 
tempted by many of the better students (as 
judged by their scores on the objective section) 
with results, costly to them, which raise the 
question of how to avoid penalizing ambition 
and enterprise, 

The booklet describing the Advanced Place- 
ment Program lists 16 topics (e.g., The West- 
ward Movement, Divisive Forces in American 
History) as a guide to study. These are thor- 
oughly covered in the 14 essay subjects offered 
in the examination, yet there are problems of 
emphasis. The favorite subjects of the examin- 
ers, as shown both here and in the objective 
section, lie in the areas where economics and 
politics interact, in the relations between 
farmer, labor, business, and the federal govern- 
ment, The period of the industrial revolution is 
sliced all ways for the essay writer, but there 
is no chance to discuss the antebellum South, 
slavery, territorial expansion, manifest destiny, 
or the causes of the Civil War. The student 
with an interest in the history of foreign rela- 
tions would have some difficulty bringing his 
information to bear, Intellectual history is (per- 
haps properly) slighted. 

is emphasis on the period of industrializa- 
tion seems excessive. Complete ignorance of all 
that happened before 1860 would cost the can- 
didate a mere 8 per cent of his possible score, 
and this only in the objective section where 20 
of the 75 items concern the antebellum period. 
In comparison there are 35 items on the period 
from 1861 to 1919 and I5 on the years since 
the First World War; the three documents 
Which form the basis for 13 questions all fall 
between 1875 and 1912. Although the short 
essay on interpretation offers a 50-50 choice, 
the long essays are weighted about two to one 
against the earlier time: 5 of the 14 topics call 
for postbellum information only, 3 permit and 
5 require some antebellum information, and a 
single essay subject is restricted to the period 
before the election of Lincoln, 

This disproportion appears to have been 
noted by the readers of the examinations, and 
may consequently be corrected in future edi- 
tions of the test. In all other respects the ex- 
amination seems generally of high quality, 
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Curistine McGuire, Assistant Professorial 
Lecturer in the Social Sciences, and Examiner, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 

The Advanced Placement Program, as de- 
scribed in the booklet provided for prospective 
users, is an exceedingly interesting develop- 
ment, designed to encourage high schools to de- 
velop college level courses for superior stu- 


dents and to furnish colleges with reliable in- 
formation on the basis of which they can con- 
sider for credit and advanced placement stu- 
dents who have taken such courses. 

The description of the examination for the 
American history course makes clear that stu- 


dents will be expected to demonstrate "a thor- 
ough grounding in facts... [and understanding] 
of their contexts, their causes and results and 
their significance... [the ability] to read histori- 
cal material analytically and critically, and... 
to express themselves in good English." Illus- 
trative items of both an objective and essay 
type are provided, 

Unfortunately, the examination does mot 
measure the student's achievement of these ob- 
jectives, One fourth of the total test time is 
devoted to objective questions, These are ex- 
cessively concrete, lack any consistent develops 
ment of an idea or institutional form, and are 
usually very simple. In short, they test pri- 
marily the recall of often quite trivial informa- 
tion. For example, one question on a desegrega- 
tion case merely refers to another case, but not 
to the principles of the recent decision, espe- 
cially the introduction of modern psychological 
and sociolgical data as a basis. for deciding 
public policy, nor to the role of equality as a 
value in modern America, nor to this value his- 
torically, nor to the processes by which values 
may be changed. In Short, the item does not 
touch on the significance of the issue or of the 
decision. Again the "correct" answer to one 
question about Calhoun's "theory of concur- 
rent majority" fails to address the major issue 
of popular government With which the theory 
was concerned and actually perverts the con- 
cept in its oversimplification. Similarly, the role 
of religion is dealt with by questions requiring 
the identification of the denomination of cer- 
tain religious leaders. rather than in terms of 
its or their significance historically, politically, 
or socially under the conformist pressures of 
an egalitarian society, 

The conscientious teacher will try to shape 
his course so as to avoid placing his students at 


1 
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any serious disadvantage. Consequently, a test 
like this might very well lead to an excessive 
preoccupation with specifics at the sacrifice of 
abstract ideas and important skills, 

The essay portion of the test does little to 
correct this tendency. Though some of the ques- 
tions are excellent in requiring a thoughtful 
analysis or interpretation, the choice among a 
series of alternatives is so wide and the varia- 
tion in quality is so great that narrow concen- 
tration in preparation in one or a few areas will 
certainly suffice. Nor are the standards em- 
ployed in grading the essays reassuring in this 
connection. In the longer essays 25 per cent of 
the grade was based on mechanics of English 
and organization and another 25 per cent was 
determined by the accuracy, relevance, and 
sufficiency of the facts cited, Secondly, the 
passing standards even for these quite ordinary 
qualities seem to this reviewer to be exceed- 
ingly low. 

The data supplied for the interpretation of 
test results are seriously inadequate. Though 
the usual data are reported for reliability, 
means, percentiles and the like, it is impossible 
to judge the significance of these data in the 
absence of information about the characteris- 
tics of the groups on which they were calcu- 
lated. Further, it is not clear that the precau- 
tions to assure reliable grading of the essays 
were actually adequate in view of the rather 
large variations in the mean essay scores of 
students choosing to write on different ques- 
tions and of the quite low intercorrelations of 
essay parts. Data on student performance on 
each item of the objective section are, neces- 
sarily, unavailable to teachers as a result of 
the agency’s policy in not releasing specific 
items. j i ‘ 

Though the program for which this test was 
designed is indeed a laudable one and certainly 
to be encouraged, the current form of the test 
is inadequate for judging whether or not stu- 
dents have achieved the stated objectives and 
hence is inadequate as a basis for granting col- 
lege credit in American History. Unfortunately, 
no alternative tests are currently available for 
this specific type of collaboration between 
school and college. 

Pent Board Ad 
ination Boar - 
vanced eaea ne r ainaton: European His- 


i iri dit for college 
ish school seniors desiring cre r c 
foveal Ee 1956-58; for more complete informa 
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tion, see 600; 3 scores: objective, essay, total; IBM 
in part; 2 parts; 180(200) minutes; program adminis- 
tered by Educational Testing Service for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

[814] 
Cooperative World History Test. High school; 
1934-40; IBM; Forms Y ('48), Z (^49); no specific 
manual; general Cooperative manual ('51); norms 
[49] ; $2.95 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets may 
be used ; $1 per 25 IBM answer sheets; 25¢ per scoring 
stencil; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Wallace Tay- 
lor (Y) and Frederick H. Stutz (Z); Cooperative 
Test Division, Educational Testing Service, * 


Davin K. HEENAN, Assistant Professor, Office 
of Evaluation Services, and Examiner in the 
Humanities, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

The Cooperative World History Test is de- 
signed to furnish information about the capa- 
bilities, achievements, and competence of the 
student in the subject and to check the effec- 
tiveness of the materials, curriculum, and 
teaching methods used in a given class or 
school. The test contains 85 items covering the 
social, economic, political, and cultural aspects 
of world history from the prehistoric age to 
post-World War II. At best the items “spot 
check” the student’s knowledge of details in a 
very broad field. At first inspection some of 
the items appear superficial and petty, but 
closer analysis reveals that a student who relies 
on rote memorization alone will not score well. 
Consequently, the tests should measure, at least 
by indirection, the extent to which the broad 
objectives of the world history course have been 
attained, 

The manual supplied with the tests contains 
detailed instructions for administering and 
scoring the test and suggestions for recording 
and interpreting test results. Percentile norms 
based upon the results of 1,293 tenth grade and 
281 eleventh grade students are provided sepa- 
rately. 

Some parts of the test should be reviewed 
and revised. This is particularly true of the 
materials dealing with the United Nations and 
events during and immediately following 
World War II. Several items call for knowl- 
edge of specific facts which were receiving 
greater attention in the study of current events 
at the time the tests were written than they are 
at the present time: e.g., "Which of these agen- 
cies provided for in the United Nations Char- 
ter had no counterpart in the League of Na- 
tions organization? (Military Staff Commit- 
tee)" and “Which of the following books was 
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written as a result of the invention of the atomic 
bomb? (One World or None)" In the latter 
item the other foils are Fhe Power and the 
Glory, The Cornerstones of Peace, Mein 
Kampf, and One World, all conceivably more 
familiar immediately after the war than they 
are now. 

But the most striking weakness of the test 
(especially of Form Y) is the subject matter 
used in testing cultural history. One item reads : 
“The influence of ancient Egyptian architec- 
tural design may be seen in the ( Washington 
Monument).” The fact that the Washington 
Monument is an obelisk does not necessarily 
mean that it was influenced by the Egyptian 
architectural style; more likely it was influ- 
enced by the Renaissance or Baroque designs. 
This is an example of some of the superficial 
questions on an important field. The item could 
be improved by asking for a comparison of the 
Greek style with a Greek revival building of 
19th century America. Another item asks: “In 
which of the fine arts has there been least 
change since the Renaissance? (Sculpture)” 
This involves a judgment which most people 
are not equipped to make. The only way that 
one could answer this item is to accept the 
opinion of the writer of the textbook being 
used or conclude that all sculpture ended with 
the work of Auguste Rodin. 

Other items involving judgment could be im- 
proved. One item, for example, asks, “Which 
of the following best explains the chief weak- 
ness of the political reform movement in west- 
ern Europe around 1750? (Political power was 
not in the hands of the people.)" This type of 
item calls for the expected answer of a demo- 
cratically oriented student and is not really a 
valid test of knowledge. 

With some slight revisions this test would 
be a first-rate instrument for measuring the 
student’s knowledge of world history. As it 
now stands, it is as good as any test the re- 
viewer has seen in this field. Form Z, the more 
recent form, appears to contain fewer of the 
MAR described above than does the older Form 


For a review by Kenneth E. Gell of an cear- 
lier form, see 40:1636; for a review by R. M. 
Tryon, see 38:1017. 


[815] 
*Coordinated Scales of Attainment: History. 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1946-54; subtest of Coordinated 
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Scales of Attainment; IBM; grades 4 7: Forms A 
(46), B. (49) ; grades 5-6, 8: Forms A, B (49); 5 
levels; directions for administering ['s2} ; battery 
manuals (A, '54; B, '49) ; separate answer sheets must 
be used; $1.90 per 25 tests; $1 per 25 IBM scorable 
answer sheets; 10¢ per scoring stencil; so¢ per speci- 
men set; postage extra; (20) minutes; Fagan B. 
Wesley; Educational Test Bureau. * 


For a review by Alvin W. Schindler of the 
complete battery, see 4:8; for reviews by Ro- 
land L. Beck, Lavone A. Hanna, Gordon N. 
Mackenzie (with Glen Hass), and C. C. Ross 
of Batteries 4-8, see 3:6. 


[816] 
*Crary American History Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. Grades 9-13; 1950-54: IBM; 
Forms AM ('sr), BM ('s2); manual (31); ex- 
pectancy chart ['54]; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $3.60 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 


sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per. specimen set, postpaid ; 
40(50) minutes; Ryland W, Crary; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCES 


1. Towxsexn, AGATHA. “A Review of the Crary American 
History Test.” Ed Rec B 61:67-71 JV'ss. * (PA 
2. Cowwz, LesLie, “Reliability of the Crary 4 
tory Test, Form Bm, and Correlation of Scores V 
Marks." Ed Rec B 63:81-5 Jl 's4. * (PA 29:4684) 


Freperrck H, Srurz, Professor of Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

This test appears to be excellent in design 
and construction, The 9o items in each form 
have been selected to represent those aims of 
the study of American history which are ac- 
cepted as standard by authoritative groups 
such as the National Council for the Social 
Studies. The test is designed to measure mas- 
tery of information, skills, understandings, and 
ability to interpret historical materials. There 
is a suitable emphasis on nearly all of the major 
aspects of the development of the American 
nation. There is an informative manual which 
explains the development of the test and its ad- 
ministration and uses, and which seems to be 
accurate and complete. 

Though this is a good test, a teacher will 
want to use it as only one part of the evalua- 
tion process. For example, students will need 
to show power in answering essay questions as 
well as in handling the types of questions found 
in a test of this type. The test has two minor 
weaknesses. Though aspects of social and in- 
tellectual history are dealt with, little attention 
is given to developments in literature, the arts, 
and education. The map questions and certain 
of the matching questions may pose reading 
and identification problems of an unnecessary 
sort. 

The test is a well designed and constructed 
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measure of the achievement of objectives in a 
course in American history. It should be a val- 
uable instrument to be used with average or 
above average students in courses in the upper 
years of the high school. 


For a review by Edgar B. Wesley, see 4:688. 


[817] 
*Cummings World History Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. Grades 9-13; 1950-54; IBM; 
Forms AM (’51), BM ('52); manual (^51); ex- 
pectancy chart ['54]; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $4.15 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 
40(50) minutes; Howard H. Cummings; World Book 
o. 


REFERENCE 
1. TmAxLER, ARTHUR E., AND TOWNSEND, AGATHA, “Some 
Data on the Results of the Cummings World um Test 
Among Independent School Pupils.” Ed Rec B 59:77-8 JÍ 's2. * 
(PA 27:2997) 
For reviews by Dorothy C. Adkins and 


Howard R. Anderson, see 4:689. 


[818] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: History. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1939-56; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 


Service. * 


Ronerr H. FerreLL, Assistant Professor of 
History, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. [Review of Form EGR.] 

This test requires both generalization and 
narrow factual knowledge, and the ingenious 
combination of these two requisites within one 
examination is a tribute to the skill of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. Especially well chosen 
are the quotations which students must read 
and interpret. Such intellectual exercises offer 
as acceptable a measurement of students’ skills 
as do the usual essay examinations. The map 
questions seem difficult, and the choice of coun- 
try on which they are based somewhat un- 
fortunate—that country’s history no longer has 
the importance it once had. And to pursue this 
matter of relevance, it does appear that the 
test is a little too traditional not merely in 
choice of the above mentioned country for map 


questions but also in its slighting of the history 


of a nation with which the United States pres- 
ently is enjoying some serious relations. Too, 
there should be more questions on ancient his- 
tory and modern European history before the 
20th century. American history 1s given more 
attention than it should have, judging from the 
history curricula in most colleges today. 


The chief comment of the reviewer, in an 


adverse sense, is that the test needs grammati- 
cal tightening. The language of some of the 
questions is unduly loose. For example, some 
questions contain a string of prepositional 
phrases, making it necessary for the student to 
read the question two or three times to find 
his way through the turgidity. There are 
bumbling expressions, one question inquiring 
about a “direct outgrowth"—whatever that is; 
another asking about something which “origi- 
nally drew” the United States toward a course 
of action—seeming to mean that one can draw 
both originally and secondarily. An easy im- 
provement in the style of the questions would 
be to eliminate passive verbs; there are entirely 
too many in these questions, and they require 
the student to turn a sentence upside down to 
get its sense. 

Perhaps the reviewer should also enter a 
comment about some of the explanatory mate- 
rial which accompanies these tests: the Hand- 
book for Deans and Examiners, the Super- 
visor's Manual, the Manual of Directions to 
Examiners. This material is mostly an elucida- 
tion of the obvious, or an impossible effort to 
answer every conceivable question—which may 
while away the time of a bored supervisor but 
will make little impression upon most individ- 
uals sincerely anxious to discover the mechan- 
ics of the testing. There is also a considerable 
amount of gratuitous advice in these manuals, 
such as: “Proctors should at all times give 
strict attention to their duties. They should not 
read or engage in conversation while an ex- 
amination is in progress.” And again; “Your 
manner during the testing should be firm but 
pleasant.” These remarks seem unnecessary 
when directed to a university audience. 

Having said all this, the reviewer must re- 
peat that taken as a whole the test is well done. 
Admittedly it is only one of several factors on 
which one can judge a student's promise; but, 
considered along with health, working habits, 
financial condition, and the like, it ought to as- 
sist greatly the graduate faculties in choosing 
for admission and scholarships the most attrac- 
tive of each year’s candidates. 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see Óor. 
[819] 
*History: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. Grades 


5-6, 7-8; 1033-58; new form usually issued each Ja 
uary and April; 2 levels; norms available following 
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testing program; no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 
4¢ per scoring key; postage extra; 30(35) minutes; 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 
[ 820] 

*Kansas United States History Test. 1, 2 semesters 
in grades 7-8; 1957; IBM; Form A; 2 levels; $1.20 per 
25 tests; separate answer sheets may be used; 85¢ per 
25 IBM answer sheets; 30€ per scoring stencil ; postage 
extra; 25¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 30(35) minutes; 
Shirley Meares and M. W. Sanders; Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements. * 


Wayne A. FREDERICK, Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The manual for this test states that the items 
cover “knowledge of facts, as well as the ap- 
plication of information and reasoning.” Basic- 
ally, the test measures only the retention of 
factual data. There are very few, if any, items 
which test the student's ability to reason from 
historical concepts, and none which measure 
his ability to apply historical concepts. 

As a test of factual knowledge the items 
certainly cover the subject matter. All the im- 
portant periods in United States history are 
covered. However, very little attention has 
been given to the significance of historical 
concepts. For example, the state in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln spent his boyhood years has rela- 
tively little significance as compared with the 
status granted California by the Compromise 
of 1850. Further, the significance of Lincoln's 
childhood does not rest on the fact that it was 
experienced in a certain frontier state, but that 
it was experienced in a frontier society of the 
Northwest Territory. 

The manual indicates that the test may be 
used as a determinant of pupil achievement 
and as a check on the efficiency of instruction. 
Achievement should be measured not only in 
terms of identifying historical concepts, per- 
sons, and events, but also in terms of under- 
standing historical relationships and of inter- 
preting new historical data based on known 
concepts. In these two respects the test fails to 
measure pupil achievement and, consequently, 
the quality of instruction. The few items which 
test historical relationships do so only within a 
very narrow frame of reference. Test 2 in- 
cludes more items of this type than does Test 
1, but the items demand only a simple identifi- 
cation—recall ability, rather than the thinking 
abilities involved in seeing means-end and 
cause-effect relationships. No item in either test 
measures understanding of broad generaliza- 


tions or the ability to interpret, analyze, or 
evaluate historical data. 

A few minor points of criticism are as fol- 
lows: (a) The type is much smaller in size than 
what seventh and eighth graders are accus- 
tomed to reading in their textbooks. (b) A few 
items are stated in terms of historical myths 
and not in terms of historical facts. (c) Sev- 
eral items have options which are neither per- 
tinent to the concept nor parallel in construc- 
tion. 

Because the Kansas United States History 
Test measures only the student's ability to re- 
call specific historical data in a direct and nar- 
row frame of reference, it is not useful for the 
purposes for which it is intended. 


Joun MANNING, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Humanities, and Office of Evaluation 
Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Each form consists of 65 four-option items 
of the multiple choice type. The items cover 
“knowledge of facts as well as the application 
of information and reasoning.” They are said 
to survey “the most important subject matter 
commonly presented by a number of leading 
elementary textbooks and courses of study,” 
and to be proportional to the amount of content 
and the emphasis given in these sources. 

Coefficients of reliability for Test 1 are given 
as ranging from .71 to .86; for Test 2, from 
.70 to .8o. Although the manual is reasonably 
complete in regard to statistical information, 
more information on reliability would be help- 
ful. The manual would be improved further by 
giving a more adequate description of the 
normative population. Users of tests are en- 
titled to have an accurate and detailed descrip- 
tion of the group upon which a test is stand- 
ardized. 

It is to be regretted further, that only half a 
dozen or so items in Test 1 appear to measure 
reasoning ability, while the remaining items 
test knowledge of facts almost exclusively. 
About 18 items present choices of place names 
exclusively, and another 25 or more items in- 
volve choices from names of persons, etc. The 
proportions appear to be approximately the 
same in Test 2. Since the test constructors do 
not list the textbooks and courses of study 
which were used as source material, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate whether more items involving 
cause and effect relationships, critical judg- 
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ment, and cultural trends could have been val- 
idly included. In any event, more items of these 
latter types would be highly desirable. 

The test itself shows evidence of care and 
technical skill in the construction of the items. 
For practical purposes, it appears to fulfill the 
purpose for which it was designed, that is, to 
test "the most important subject matter com- 
monly presented by a number of leading ele- 
mentary textbooks and courses of study." 

Regrettably, it is probable that the sampling 
is a fairly accurate reflection of the amount of 
emphasis actually given to these factors in the 
average course in American history in grades 7 
and 8. 


[821] 
*Modern World History: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools. High school; 1951- 
53; Forms 1 (’5r), 3 (^53); no specific manual; no 
data on reliability; norms: Forms 1 ['52], 3 (’53) ; 10€ 
per test, postage extra; (60-90) minutes; Lola Fay 
(3); Educational Test Bureau. * 


[822] 
*Modern World History: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. High school; 1955-57; 
title on Form A is World History; Forms A (’55, re- 
vision of Form 2 of World History: Achievement Ex- 
aminations for Secondary Schools), B (’57); mo 
specific manual; no data on reliability; norms: [A, '55; 
B, 57] ; 10€ per test, postage extra; Form A: 60(65) 
minutes; Form B: 90(95) minutes; Lola Faye (A) 
and Don Estenson (B); Educational Test Bureau. * 


[823] 
*World History: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued each 
January and April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 4¢ per 
scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. * 


[824] 
*World History: Every Pupil Test. High school; 
1933-58; new form usually issued each December and 
April; norms available following testing program; no 
data on reliability; 3¢ per test; 1¢ per scoring key; 
cash orders postpaid; 40(48) minutes; Ohio Scholar- 
ship Tests. * 


[825] 

*World History Test: Acorn National Achieve- 
ment Tests. High school and college; 1948-57; 6 
scores: social studies terms, world geography, con- 
tributions of world peoples to civilization, political 
history, economic-social-cultural history, total; no 
norms for part scores; Form A ('48) ; directions sheet 
(57, identical with sheet copyrighted in 1048) ; $3.50 
per 25 tests; 50¢ per specimen set; postage extra; 
40(45) minutes; Vincent McGarrett and Edward H. 
Merrill; Acorn Publishing Co. * 


Jonn Maxurxo, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Humanities, and Office of Evaluation 
Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


The test is divided into five parts. The first 
part presents 10 four-option multiple choice 
items on terms commonly used in social studies. 
Some of these items appear to lack a certain 
amount of accuracy and discrimination. For 
example, the student is asked to define im- 
perialism as a policy of “trying to add to the 
lands over which a nation rules,” and plebiscite 
as a “vote of the people.” The “gimmick” 
(used also in Parts 3, 4, and 5) of keying the 
items to and designating the options by the 
letters of a code word would seem to pose a 
definite problem in security and reliability. 

The second part of the test consists of 15 
assertive sentences to be matched with 15 geo- 
graphic locations designated by letters of the 
alphabet scattered over an outline map of the 
world. The map itself is poorly drawn and the 
designated places are far from accurately lo- 
cated. A better testing situation could be se- 
cured by the use of heavy and clearly marked 
arrows running from the top of the page to 
each location and lettered in sequence across the 
top of the page. Technically, the items could 
then be improved by offering as options four 
or five letters for each of the items, instead 
of forcing the students to consider all 15 let- 
ters in connection with each of the sentences. 

Part 3 consists of 25 items revolving around 
“contributions of world peoples to civilization.” 
A number of these items, however, stress per- 
sons rather than contributions of peoples, such 
as "United States Senator Taft and Represen- 
tative Hartley were co-sponsors of a law which 
was related to the same field as a bill sponsored 
by (Wagner-Connally)," and "Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego had reason to dislike 
(Nebuchadnezzar)." A number of items have 
either a stem that appears inaccurate (such as, 
“The democracy of the modern American town 
meeting is very much like that of....”) or an 
answer that is not very carefully defined (such 
as, “As a bi-product [sic] of the development 
of the atomic bomb, scientists now have (a 
method of diagnosing diseases hidden within 
the body)"). In the latter item a word like 
"tracing" or "studying" would be preferable 
to "diagnosing." 

Part 4 consists of 25 items designated as 
“political history," and Part 5 of 25 questions 
on what is termed "economic, social and cul- 
tural history." Several items in these sections 
are in need of improvement both technically 
and historically. Whether or not "The refer- 
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ence in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness’ stems from the writings of 
(Locke),” is an open question; it would be 
preferable to substitute “is similar to" for 
"stems." The item, "Jupiter held the same 
place among the gods of the Romans as the 
Greeks gave to (Zeus)," could be improved 
by substituting, "To which god did the Greeks 
allot a similar place as the Romans allotted to 
Jupiter?" One would be in a better position 
to appraise the validity of the content of the 
items if some indication were given of the 
text(s) or course(s) of study around which 
the items were constructed. Such an item as, 
“The contribution of Pindar to Greek litera- 
ture was paralleled in Roman literature by 
the work of (Horace)" has little value unless 
the pupils have read sonie of the Greek or 
Roman literature involved. A question on the 
Bayeaux Tapestry is a little esoteric in a test 
designed for students in American high schools 
as well as those in college. 

The sheet of directions gives a table of 
norms based on approximately 5,000 students 
"in schools in the East, Central, West and 
Southern sections of the United States," for 
grades 9 through 12, and for college. The sheet 
does not mention the stage in their college 
careers at which the college students took the 
test or the proportion of college to high school 
students. Neither does it say when the norms 
were established (In 1948, the original copy- 
right date?). 

The amount of attention given to geography 
and economic, social and cultural history as 
well as political history is commendable. This 
test probably has served its purpose in the past, 
but it now needs technical revision. Up-to-date 
reliability and validity data should be added to 
(or clarified in) the directions sheet. Separate 
norms should be given for the separate parts 
of the test. Additional items involving judg- 
ment need to be added. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


[826] 
*American Civics and Government Tests for 
High Schools and Colleges, Revised Edition. 
High school and college; 1930-54; Forms A, B ['54, 
same as forms copyrighted in 1949 except for minor 
changes]; directions sheet ['49]; reliability, validity, 
and normative data based on 1949 forms; $2 per 25 
tests; 30¢ per specimen set; postpaid; high school: 
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40(50) minutes; college: 35(45) minutes; F. A, 
Magruder, R. J. Clinton, and M. M. Chambers; Public 
School Publishing Co. * 
[827] 

*American Government and Citizenship: Every 
Pupil Test. Grades 11-12; 1935-58; new form usually 
issued each April; norms available following testing 
programs; no data on reliability; 36 per test; 1¢ per 
scoring key; cash orders postpaid; 40(45) minutes; 
Ohio Scholarship Tests. * 


For a review by Elizabeth C. Adams of an 
earlier form, see 4:699. 
[828] 
*American Government: Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Test. High school; 1930-58; new form usually 
issued each April; norms available following testing 
program; no data on reliability; 4¢ per test; 4¢ per 
scoring key; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau 
of Educational Measurements. * 


[829] 
XAttitude Toward Politicians Scale. High school; 
1954; 1 form; no data on validity; $2.20 per 35 tests, 
postpaid; specimen set not available; (5-10) minutes; 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, 
eue University; distributed by C. A. Gregory 
‘0. 


Donatp T. CampseELt, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

The supporting evidence for this test and 
the likelihood that the test will ever be used are 
both so small that reviewing it seems hardly 
justified. The test consists of 18 simply declar- 
ative statements, endorsed and scored in 
Likert fashion, of which the ro most simply 
favorable and unfavorable are scored, The un- 
scored items are the more interesting and in- 
dicate some of the multidimensionality which 
a full exploration of attitudes in this domain 
would involve. Of the scored items, five are 
positive and five negative, controlling response 
set. Test-retest reliability on 243 high school 
students is .76. No evidence of internal con- 
sistency or factorial structure is given. No evi- 
dence of validity or relationship to other meas- 
ures is presented. Norms are provided based 
upon 6,342 high school students of unspecified 
selection or sex. The excessive size of the 
normative group represents a misuse of effort 
that might better have been placed elsewhere. 
The rule still holds for social attitude tests that 
the copyrighted tests are poorer than the un- 
copyrighted ones. 


[830] 
Civic Vocabulary Test. High school; 1951; 1 form 
['51]; preliminary mimeographed manual [’51]; no 
norms; 5s. per IO tests; 2s. per manual; 2s. 6d. per 
specimen set; postpaid within Australia; [10-30] min- 
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utes; S. A. Rayner; Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research. * 
REFERENCE 
1. Rayner, S. A. The Special Vocabulary of Civics. A.C.E.R. 


Research Series, No. 65. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. x, 105. * 

I. G. MzpprLETON, Deputy Head, Research De- 
partment, University of Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

This is a test of 36 items of the multiple 
choice type constructed to assess how well Aus- 
tralian pupils who are close to primary school 
leaving age understand the meaning of terms 
commonly used in current discussions of eco- 
nomic, political, and social affairs. 

In establishing the validity of the test, the 
investigator has relied upon the careful selec- 
tion (on a frequency basis) of the words used, 
the opinions of judges as to the value of each 
item for insertion in the test, and the discrim- 
inatory value of each test item when answered 
in a trial run using a slow learning group and 
an average or above group of children. 

For a test compiled by an individual work- 
ing with limited facilities, Rayner has done a 
good job. However, one feels that since the 
test is constructed for children "at the close 
of their primary schooling" and since the trans- 
fer age of primary school children in the states 
of Australia to. secondary education varies 
from 12 to 14 years, the time has now arrived 
for the establishment of different norms in the 
various states based on representative samples 
of children and also for the calculation of more 
adequate estimates of reliability and validity 
based on the final form of the test. 


[831] 
*Constitution: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
High school; 1926-58; new form usually issued each 
January; norms available following testing program ; 
no data on reliability; 4€ per test; 4¢ per scoring key ; 
postage extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements. * 


[832] 
*Contemporary Problems. Grades 7-9, 10-12; 1951- 
54; 2 forms; 2 levels; manual ('54) ; separate answer 
Sheets must be used; postpaid; specimen set not avail- 
able; (20-40) minutes; Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; distributed by 
C. A. Gregory Co. * 
a) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FORM. Grades 7-9; Form R 
(s4, identical with test copyrighted in 1951); $3.50 
per 35 tests. 
b) HIGH scHoor Form. Grades 10-12; Forms C, D 
C51) ; $2.65 per 35 tests. 


Harry D. Bera, Professor, Office of Evalua- 
tion Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


The Contemporary Problems Test of the 
Citizenship Education Project is not concerned 
with intellectual outcomes, as such, but seeks 
to measure in the difficult and often contro- 
versial field of beliefs and attitudes. Specifi- 
cally, an attempt is made to rate students ac- 
cording to their democratic or undemocratic 
tendencies. This is to be accomplished by pre- 
senting students with a series of realistic prob- 
lems and asking them to select from alternative 
courses of action related to those problems, the 
course of action they think best in the situa- 
tion. Some of these courses have been pre- 
viously judged to be more "democratic" than 
others. Scoring is comparatively simple. It con- 
sists of adding together the weights assigned 
to the courses of action selected by any one 
student. Single scores secured in this manner 
can then be made meaningful by reference to 
a table of norms set up in terms of standard 
scores and percentiles. 

The test was validated, to the extent that 
this kind of test can be validated, by submitting 
the problem situations and action alternatives 
to a distinguished panel of judges. The judges 
were asked to assign weights of one to five to 
the choices according to the democratic or un- 
democratic content of each course of action 
suggested. To assist them in the process, the 
judges were furnished with a set of points out- 
lining the authors' concept of the democratic 
method. One such point was "acceptance of a 
spirit of fair play, open discussion, and respect 
for ideas." Another was "acceptance of public 
service and public duty as a primary obligation 
of life.” The amount of agreement among 
judges was determined by computing Spear- 
man coefficients for pairs of judges. It is sig- 
nificant that the agreement was considerably 
less than perfect. For the three forms, agree- 
ment ranged from a mean of .75 to a mean of 
.79, with some coefficients dropping as low as 
.43. By achievement test standards, the relia- 
bilities were not high, either. The split halves 
method yielded coefficients of .76 for Form C, 
81 for Form D, and .71 for Form R. 

Leaving aside subjective judgments about 
the validity of the test, the statistical data avail- 
able would indicate that the test results should 
be used with caution. Certainly not too much 
confidence should be placed in the score of a 
single pupil. To this reviewef, one of the most 
valuable uses of this test would not be for rat- 
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ing at all, but rather to provide the basis for 
a stimulating class discussion. 


[833] 
*Dimond-Pflieger Problems of Democracy Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. High school ; 
1952-54; IBM; Forms AM, BM ('32) ; manual (53) ; 
expectancy chart ['54]; separate answer sheets must 
be used; $3.60 per 35 tests; $1.40 per 35 IBM answer 
sheets; postage extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 
40(50) minutes; Stanley E. Dimond and Elmer F. 
Pflieger; World Book Co. * 
REFERENCE 
1. Luntz, Lester. "Some Reliability and Validit; ARS on 


Ed Ree B 66:60%2 Joss (PA asy o m 
Joun H. Harrner, Professor of Social Stud- 
ies Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

There are two forms of this test, each con- 
taining 80 items. The items, arranged in three 
parts, include 34 multiple choice items, 15 
matching items, and 31 statements requiring 
the weighing of two or three possible answers. 
According to the classification of the authors, 
approximately 30 per cent of the items deal 
with government, 24 per cent with economics, 
34 per cent with sociology, and 12 per cent 
with international affairs. 

The technical construction of the items is, 
in general, acceptable, though the matching 
items in particular could be much improved. 
Directions to the students for some of the 
items in Part C, which are not typical multiple 
choice or “best answer" items, are not as clear 
as they might be. The parts of the test are so 
arranged that a single perforated stencil can 
be used for hand scoring and machine scoring 
both forms of the test. This is a convenient 
feature. 

The standardization group consisted of 1,372 
students attending 20 high schools in 15 states. 
This reviewer is not an expert on test stand- 
ardization procedures ; however, an analysis of 
the location of the 20 schools leads him to raise 
a question about the adequacy of the standard- 
ization population. In terms of the geographic 
areas and divisions employed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, it appears that 8 of the 
20 schools were in the Northeast Region and 
Ir in the North Central Region. Only one of 
the 20 schools was located in the Western Re- 
gion, and none were from the Mountain West- 
ern, South Atlantic, East South Central, or 
West South Central states. 

The manual states that “some knowledge of 
the more basic measurement concepts by the 


test user is presupposed, particularly those con- 
cepts pertaining to the general nature and pur- 
pose of standardized achievement tests, meas- 
ures of central tendency and variability, the 
nature of interpretative scores, and measure- 
ment error." The nature of the subsequent 
paragraphs dealing with the interpretation of 
test results leads the reviewer to the conclusion 
that the test publishers are unduly optimistic 
in their presuppositions. Some portions of the 
suggestions for interpretation of the test are 
difficult to decipher and certainly presuppose 
specialized training in testing theory. Many 
teachers using the test have not had such train- 
ing. 

The manual also states that the test is not 
a diagnostic instrument nor does it furnish ana- 
lytical measures of the individual student's 
mastery of various aspects of the subject. In- 
stead, it is designed to measure the degree to 
which students have achieved "the important 
objectives of a high school course in problems 
of democracy." Unfortunately, no indication 
is given what these important objectives may 
be. An examination of the test items forces 
this reviewer to infer that the major objective 
of such a course is the memorization of fac- 
tual material, much of it of questionable signifi- 
cance. The acquisition of certain mental abilities 
or skills, which are nowhere clearly defined, 
seems to be a second objective. There is little 
indication that the authors began their test 
building with a clearly formulated set of spe- 
cific objectives. The content included in the 89 
topics selected seems to have been the major 
point of departure, rather than the objectives 
of the problems course. The result is that the 
test as a whole seems to put a premium upon, 
and encourages, verbalistic learning. 

The 34 multiple choice items in Part A of 
each form of the test illustrate this. With one 
or two exceptions, the content of these items is 
such that they should be cast in the true-false 
rather than the multiple choice form. They re- 
quire no mental operation beyond that of rec- 
ognizing the one correct fact and eliminating 
the four incorrect facts. Likewise, the match- 
ing items in Part B call for recognition. (with 
no evidence that there is also understanding) 
a terms like gerrymandering, parity, and the 
ike. 

The 3r items in Part C of both forms are 
of a somewhat different nature. Some of these 
items represent an attempt to measure the abil- 
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ity to interpret materials in paragraph or chart 
form or to relate concepts with each other. 
Others measure the ability to arrange events 
in chronological order or to recognize when 
certain population trends emerged. In general, 
the items in this section do not reflect a high 
degree of expertness or ingenuity in construct- 
ing items of this kind. Some items in Form 
AM seem to be measuring skills and abilities 
quite different from those measured in Form 
BM. Thus, while the two forms may be com- 
parable as regards validity and difficulty of 
items, they may not be measuring the same 
skills and abilities. 

Measuring achievement over content as fluid 
as that contained in a problems of democracy 
course presents special difficulties. Many of 
these difficulties are represented in the Dimond- 
Pflieger test. Some of the items are obsolete 
or “dated.” Some reflect a point of view com- 
monly held at the time the test was constructed, 
but significantly modified since that time. Par- 
ticularly in Part C, "correct" responses are 
often based quite largely on value judgments, 
for example, Items 14 and 61, Form BM. In 
other items, “correct” answers are based on un- 
stated premises, for example, Items 66-70, 
Form AM. 

The attempt to provide a standardized in- 
strument to measure achievement in problems 
of democracy courses is a worthy one. It pre- 
sents difficulties not encountered in other areas 
such as American or world history. The Di- 
mond-Pflieger test impresses the reviewer as 
only a little better than the end of course exam- 
ination which most teachers would build for 
themselves. Its chief limitation seems to be the 
failure to formulate clearly the objectives it is 
intended to measure (of which the knowledge 
of important factual details is certainly one). 
Techniques for measuring the subtler and more 
sophisticated mental abilities, such as the abil- 
ity to draw inferences or the ability to compare 
and. contrast points of view, are known and 
should be employed in a test of this kind. Prop- 
erly revised, the Dimond-Pflieger test could be 
developed into a useful and much needed meas- 
uring instrument. 


DoucLAs E. Scares, Professor of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
The manual states that this test “has been 
constructed to measure the extent to which stu- 
dents have achieved the important objectives 


of a high school course in problems of democ- 
racy.” Under the names of the Director and the 
Evaluation Director of the 5-year Citizenship 
Education Study conducted in the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, this statement is nothing short of 
shocking. It may be that the authors of the test 
did not see copy for the manual; if not, who- 
ever wrote the statement is, in the reviewer’s 
mind, guilty of inexcusable carelessness or un- 
ethical procedure. 

One quickly searches the manual in the hope 
of finding evidence that the opening statement, 
as quoted, is a misprint. He finds rather con- 
firmation of the point of view: he reads that 
material was selected to “represent a balanced 
coverage of objectives.” In a time when any 
employee of a major test publishing house 
would insist that he understood the meaning 
of the word “objectives,” this statement be- 
comes as misleading and indefensible as the 
first. On page 7 of the manual is the third un- 
blushing statement that “the primary purpose 
of this test is to provide a valid, objective meas- 
ure of achievement in problems of democracy 
for the individual student.” The final para- 
graph of the manual attempts to atone: it is 
written in the spirit of someone who knew the 
truth and wanted to say what he knew but felt 
censored, either overtly or through his under- 
standing that the publisher would not be made 
happy through allusions to possible limitations 
of the test. 

Turning to the test itself, the reviewer's feel- 
ing is one of disappointment. The predomi- 
nantly factual, relatively sterile group of items, 
most of which might be part of any routine 
course in modern history or formal civics, 
when set over against the outcomes that one 
might hope for in the area of “problems of 
democracy,” stirs the reviewer's sense of pro- 
fessional integrity. For the authors of this test 
are the ones who wrote: “The quality of citi- 
zenship is directly related to the emotional de- 
velopment of the child." (This finding is ap- 
parently too basic to be considered among "the 
important objectives of a high school course.") 
“Civic lethargy is a disease that can destroy 
our way of life.” (If it is a disease, it is obvi- 
ously not an objective. But what about the al- 
leviation of the disease?) “There is need....for 
participation in democratic activities." * (Ap- 


1Dimonn, SrAwrkv E. Schools and the are e of 
Good Citizens, pp. 2, 40, 209. Final Report of the Citizenship 
Education Study. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne University Press, 
1953. Pp. 215. 
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parently this is of no concern for a course in 
problems of democratic living.) Our concern 
should be “not to give answers....but to supply 
students with technics for analyzing criti- 
cally.”* (Analysis in the sense of detecting 
problems or diagnosing them was not found 
in the test.) "Emotional adjustment leads to 
good citizenship.” * (Not even knowledge of 
the importance of emotions is deemed worthy 
of a place in a test of problems of living.) 
"Keys to good citizenship’* include better 
emotional adjustment, clear thinking, engage- 
ment in civic action. (Yet these factors are 
negligible in a test of "the important objec- 
tives,") 

Of course, the reviewer is confusing citizen- 
ship and the problems of democracy, something 
on the order of confusing members of the 
human race and people. Are we to assume that 
problems of democracy, when packed into the 
mold of a high school course, become mere 
intellectual statements—verbal pawns to be 
pushed at each other by teacher and pupil, with 
no more meaning for real life than a leaf blown 
across the lawn? No doubt the authors were 
told (or understood) that current practice and 
lofty (realistic?) conceptions are different 
things; that one cannot expect high school 
pupils to be enthusiastic over the large social 
problems of our day ; that a test, to be success- 
ful (to sell), must be geared to the common 
practices of the average high school. Accord- 
ingly, with almost complete disregard for what 
the authors have contributed to our under- 
standing of the essential ingredients in citizen- 
ship, a relatively commonplace group of facts 
from recent American history are described as 
representing "the important objectives of a 
high school course." The reviewer has an un- 
derstanding of, and a genuine respect for, our 
American economic system; yet he must raise 
the question of how far it is necessary for pub- 
lishers (and authors) to go, under the influence 
of competitive sales, in their distortions in a 
professional field of endeavor. 

One need not take his departure from the 
published views of the authors; he may turn to 
his own expectations as an American citizen 
seriously interested in the public schools. A 


2 Cortinas, Miter R., AND DIMOND, STANLEY E. “Citizen- 
ship Education,” Nation’s Sch 46 142-4 N "so. 

3 PFLIEGER, ELMER F., AND Weston, Grace L. “Emotional 
a eer Leads to Good Citzenship." Nation's Sch 46:61-2 


50. 
4Dimonp, SrANLEY E. "Keys to Good Citizenship.” Nat 
Parent-Teach 49:19-21 F 'ss. 


course in problems of democracy might, apart 
from any survey of widespread practice, be 
presumed (or hoped) to give our young people 
insights into the character of societal problems ; 
to cultivate the ability to sense, analyze, and 
define problems and issues in the contemporary 
news of current publications; to heighten dis- 
cernment in identifying the forces at work in 
the day-to-day and decade-by-decade problems 
of his own society in his own lifetime; to 
develop judgment concerning the direction of 
social trends and their possible consequences ; 
to stimulate interest to the point of desire for 
some lifelong participation in the affairs of our 
larger social groups; to contribute an apprecia- 
tion of the role of social skills, and the need for 
learning them, in any social enterprise. As 
American citizens, we desire a degree of criti- 
cal mindedness, but not without appreciation 
based on the awareness that "many sincere, 
capable, and conscientious” persons have strug- 
gled to produce what we now have (Dimond, 
1953, p. 10) ; we recognize the need for con- 
tinued evaluation by every citizen, but not with- 
out understanding of the costs met by those 
who have built the present; we believe in the 
need for persons who are forward looking, 
who are to some extent dissatisfied, who feel 
and express the urge for better things—but not 
without historical grounding and philosophic 
perspective. And if we might have some tend- 
ency to hope that our schools would attempt 
substantial contributions in these directions, 
might we not also desire that the tests by which 
learning and teaching success are gaged—both 
in the public and in the professional eye— 
might lend their support to a major emphasis 
on such goals? 

Those who know high school well may say 
that we should not expect so much from the 
limited opportunities of courses in school. The 
point is well taken. One cannot read the care- 
ful, scientifically oriented, refreshingly candid 
final report of Dimond (1953; cf. p. 202) with- 
out awareness of this fact. It is not, however, 
so much the degree as the character of the 
learning that represents the tremendous hiatus 
between carefully formulated goals and actual 
practice. It is the tendency to believe and pro- 
ceed on the notion that learning must begin 
With facts and that, after some years, one may 
build on these facts. In virtually all areas of 
human behavior such a notion is highly falla- 
cious, and in some areas it is about the worst 
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possible. It can be entertained only by those 
whose interest in the knowledge of facts is 
over and above their interest in practical com- 
petence. For facts are of value only to the per- 
son who is deciding and doing, and the barriers 
to human thought and action are greater and 
more serious than is the difficulty of becoming 
acquainted with relevant available facts. Let us 
therefore, as teachers, give major attention 
where the needs are major—such as the over- 
coming of complacency inertia; the breaking 
of the thought-action barrier ; the identification 
of the self with the larger concern; easing 
through the fear of the unfamiliar—the transi- 
tion from action in primary groups to action 
in secondary and tertiary groups; the steps 
necessary to avoid "going off half-cocked"— 
the need for punctilious care in getting ade- 
quate relevant facts; the importance of relating 
one's thoughts, attitudes, values, and plan of 
action to a larger context—lest one find oneself 
pulling in a direction embarrassing to one's 
other commitments; and the expectation that 
one will learn more as he works, and will make 
modifications in his ideas as he sees things 
partly in terms of the interests of others. (How 
different is such learning from that of the self- 
sufficient prig who knows everything in the 
textbook, blows the top off objective tests, gets 
the highest approbation of his school in terms 
of marks—and often knows nothing of life as 
it flows around and by him without making 
contact.) Objectives are important; they can 
be different. 

It can be argued that a preponderant con- 
cern with the teaching (and learning) of facts 
is a serious detriment to priceless initiative, to 
the creative impulse, to the hope of desirable 
change. For one thing, the person (teacher or 
pupil) who starts with facts as his chief goal 
is likely never to separate himself from this 
goal. In any field, the accumulated mass is 
overwhelming, and new facts are produced 
daily at too rapid a rate for even the specialist 
to keep up with them. One therefore becomes 
ever more frantic in his lifelong squirrel-cage 
pursuit of what he conceives to be the mere 
foundation of an education. Teachers must 
somehow from the start give him an awareness 
that there are other things, other qualities, 
other learnings, other pursuits that make up 
the educated citizen. 

Even more serious, however, than the mis- 
directed life is the one that is stopped, bound, 


confined. We criticize civics texts and courses 
of the early part of this century because they 
offered young people a kind of learning about 
civic structure, civic processes, and civic atti- 
tudes that was akin to, let us say, learning in 
arithmetic. And the kind of attitude, the mental 
pattern, engendered in such factual teaching is 
what we might expect from saying day in and 
day out over the years, “Now young people, 
this is it; and if you don’t do precisely as you 
are told you will be in trouble.” For a still 
young and hopeful America there could be no 
greater trouble or danger than the stamping in 
of just such a mental pattern, So often in edu- 
cation we advertise goals of participation in 
constructive change, yet we teach “facts” 
(“This is the way it is.") in a matrix of inhibit- 
ing, fear-engendering reprisal for any hint of 
individuality in thought or behavior. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the social or the physical 
sciences are the greatest offenders. In any area 
such a position is a serious misconstruction. In 
the social sphere, we call attention to the danger 
of being a deviate; yet the facts are that there 
have been more changes in our culture in the 
past 50 years than in any other culture in any 
similar period. Do we dare teach (in problems 
in democracy) that our country was founded, 
largely peopled, and established by “deviates” 
of one kind or another—those who couldn't, or 
wouldn't knuckle down and conform to what 
the majority of Europeans would? In the phys- 
ical sciences and mathematics, many persons 
regard the "facts" as inexorable, representing 
an ultra-human rightness that makes wrong 
anything one may wish to think that has not 
come down to him from the past. This despite 
the fact that mathematics during the past half 
century has had more new developments than 
in all its preceding history; or that physics in 
the past 50 years has added more to the power 
of mankind than it had in all its previous his- 
tory. Those who think of “facts” as permanent 
verities must not have lived during the present 
century. 

So the person who, in any field, is taught in 
such a way that he is permitted to get the im- 
pression that the world is "all set" and fixed, 
and that his business is to exist within the in- 
herited confines of knowledge and propriety 
and to fight off any threat of change, has built 
into him habits of mind that ill fit him for par- 
ticipation in the swift currents of American 
cultural change, and that a long after-school 
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life may never successfully alter. In an avowed 
democracy, should we not teach most of our 
courses (including problems of democracy) 
in such a way as to make the young person 
feel that he has a place in working out the 
changes that are going lo occur, one way or 
the other, in his culture during his life? There 
are subtle but critical differences between the 
person who is taught primarily for the learning 
of facts and the person who is taught primarily 
to function as a member of his society, habitu- 
ally taking the precaution to obtain the latest 
facts relating to his activity. The ability to do 
is not completely independent of hard facts; 
but creative ability so often places the “hard 
facts" in new perspectives, new relationships 
(such as 20th century mathematics has done) 
so that new ways of dealing with the facts are 
found and the old “facts to be faced" become 
merely relies of an obsolescent way of thinking. 
"Facts" can be so learned that they fit into 
schemes of use which are more important, 
more constructive, and more socially valuable 
than answering recall and discrimination ques- 
tions at the end of a school course. 

It may be felt that the reviewer is not writ- 
ing from the background of current realities 
of the schoolroom, where problems of democ- 
racy is but one course among a number that 
the teacher must teach while the students, with 
nature on their side, exert every known form 
of resistance. Perhaps he is; perhaps he is 
making an appeal to textbook writers, test- 
makers, and those who prepare supplementary 
instructional materials not to handicap the 
stimulating teacher by ccncentrating on an in- 
ferior set of outcomes. It is difficult enough to 
accomplish results above the ordinary; it is 
cruel to have such efforts evaluated by an as- 
sessment scheme that omits them. 

There are realities of many kinds—those in 
the classroom situation, those in our very dy- 
namic contemporary culture, and those in cur- 
riculum and testmaking procedures. Perhaps 
we should be impressed when we read in the 
manual the serious (7?) statement that the test 
was constructed by "(r) determining in the 
soundest manner possible the objectives to be 
measured; (2) determining the proper empha- 
sis and weights to be assigned to the various 
objectives." But we are reminded of certain 
realities pointed out by Ralph Tyler 20 years 
ago: for test making purposes “each objective 
must be defined in terms which clarify the kind 


of behavior that the course should help to de- 
velop among students." (Behavior includes all 
forms of reaction and doing.) "A definition of 
objectives in terms of expected student be- 
havior differs from the analysis-of-content 
method * It does more than indicate the con- 
tent to be covered. It defines the reactions 
which a student is expected to make to this 
content * With the same content it makes a 
great deal of difference." ^ (Tyler’s statements 
were not meant to be coercive or restrictive; 
he was emphasizing that, for testing purposes, 
an objective needs to be stated in terms of 
doing—of which knowing is one form. But 
most course objectives fall outside this latter 
category. ) 

According to further statements in the man- 
ual, the "soundest manner possible" turns out 
to be that of analyzing textbooks and articles 
to find out what topics were dealt with. Topics! 
As though topics constituted the moving forces 
in the restless life of active youngsters sensing 
the dynamism of their elders in coping with a 
culture that surges with change. Ascertaining 
objectives merely by noting topics is a “sound” 
procedure only if one's thinking about methods 
of work consists essentially of a list of steps 
to be checked off after one has mechanically 
gone through certain motions. lt is a. far cry 
from topics to objectives; almost any topic 
lends itself to a very wide range of different 
objectives. 

It is an interesting commentary on the tech- 
nological age in which we live that professional 
judgment is virtually banned. In its place we 
have the respectability of “rigid standards” 
representing the imposition of relatively fixed 
(and often inappropriate) formalities, the spell 
cast by any sort of mumbo-jumbo reference to 
“the scientific method,” the mesmerizing allure 
of a display of esoteric statistical terms, and, 
above all, the unquestioning belief in the mirac- 
ulous revealing power of the modern pencil 
point wiggle. 

The reviewer must, in fairness, note that the 
Dimond-Pflieger test has a number of quali- 
ties in which all persons concerned can take 
some satisfaction. Of the 8o items, nearly one 
third call for something other than recall and 
association : they require deduction, critical dis- 
crimination, inference, and general understand- 


5 Hawkes, Hersert E.; Linpguist, E. F.; AND Mann, C. R., 
Errors. The Construction and Use of Achievement Examina- 
tions, pp. 10-11. Boston, Mass.: Houghton. Mifflin Co., 1936. 
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ing (presumably untaught association). This is 
undoubtedly “better” than most teacher-made 
tests would do. The test has many earmarks of 
successful application of currently approved 
test-making procedures. The work has been 
done with technical sophistication. The test 
manual is commendably written, primarily to 
teachers. It is written simply, though at points 
carelessly or studiedly misleading, with no at- 
tempt to overawe the reader with technical 
flamboyancy. The test can be widely used with 
no more harm than centering the attention of 
students and teachers on the minor, relatively 
inconsequential outcomes of a subject area 
fundamentally important and potentially potent 
in the outlook and large social abilities of those 
who will soon inherit the real problems of our 
American democracy where we lay them down. 


[ 834 

*General Knowledge wae of Local, State, and 
National Government. Grades 11-16; 1952; 8 scores: 
general, local, state, national executive, national legis- 
lative, national judiciary, national total, total; 1 form; 
norms ['52] ; $3.95 per 25 tests; 40¢ per manual [52]; 
65€ per specimen set; postpaid; 50(60) minutes; Mae 
Pullins Claytor; C. A. Gregory Co. * 

Wayne A. FREDERICK, Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

This test is a comprehensive examination in 
local, state, and. national government. Several 
sound features place the scope of the test be- 
yond that of simple measurement of knowl- 
edge in terms of memorized factual data. 

For one thing, although many items are de- 
signed to explore only the factual knowledge 
of the student, many more measure his ability 
to perceive relationships among basic concepts, 
and some call for an evaluation of perceived 
relationships. In this respect, Section 1, Gov- 
ernment in General, is most carefully drawn. 

For another, the items have been carefully 
selected to emphasize basic concepts in the sev- 
eral areas. Relatively few items concern them- 
selves with trivia. The attention paid to per- 
tinent historical concepts is to be commended. 

Finally, the items have, in general, been well 
constructed. They are precise and cogent, with 
most of the options being parallel in construc- 
tion and pertinent to the concept which the 
item is attempting to measure. Because of their 
weak construction a few items appear to be 
very easy. However, in no case does poor 
workmanship result in a confused or ambigu- 


ous item, There are five true-false type items 
in Section 1 which cover concepts which could 
have been better tested by well made items of 
the multiple choice type. Also, in each of Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 there is a set of sequential items 
carrying the same options. Most of these items 
test only factual knowledge, consequently 
weakening the test. Significant relationships 
concerning these same concepts could haye 
been tested by some other device. 

Basically this test appears to be what its 
author intended it to be—a sound comprehen- 
sive measure of the kind of knowledge that 
should be achieved by students in secondary 
schools and colleges. Since the items have been 
carefully drawn to measure concepts which are 
general in nature, the test can be used any- 
where in the United States. 


[835] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Government. College seniors and graduate 
students; 1939-56; for more complete information, 
see 601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Test- 
ing Service. * 
CuristinE McGuire, Assistant Professorial 
Lecturer in the Social Sciences, and Examiner, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
[Review of Form EGR.] 

This examination, for college seniors major- 
ing in political science, is designed primarily to 
test their competence in their field of concen- 
tration, Test results are used to evaluate the 
student’s mastery of the materials as a part of 
a comprehensive departmental examination or 
to select among applicants for graduate study 
or special graduate appointments. 

Descriptive material furnished with the ex- 
amination does not specify the major objectives 
nor the particular areas of subject matter sam- 
pled in the test. However, copies of the exami- 
nation are available to prospective users for 
inspection. Approximately half of the test con- 
sists of objective items sampling a miscellane- 
ous array of discrete information. This re- 
viewer could detect no skill required in an- 
swering items in this section of the test other 
than the rather simple recall of facts at various 
levels of detail. The balance of the test consists 
of objective questions based on quite interest- 
ing and often ingenious charts, diagrams, ver- 
bal descriptions of hypothetical situations, and 
passages representing a variety of points of 
view. In the questions related to these contex- 
tual statements the student is required to dem- 
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onstrate the ability to read and understand the 
material in the form presented, to recall rele- 
vant information, and to apply general prin- 
ciples in interpreting the material and draw- 
ing conclusions or making predictions based 
on it. The questions in this section of the ex- 
amination vary greatly with respect to clarity, 
freedom from ambiguity in the correct answer, 
and level of skill and understanding required 
of the student. The length of the test in itself 
(more than one item per minute, including 
time required for reading and studying the 
numerous charts and statements) precludes the 
inclusion of questions requiring any very com- 
plex form of analysis. Despite these deficien- 
cies, this section of the test provides a very 
useful framework which it is hoped can be 
more successfully exploited to require the kinds 
of skills and understanding that might reason- 
ably be expected of college graduates majoring 
in government. 

In the absence of explicit criteria for deter- 
mining the choice of subject matter and skills 
to be sampled, it is difficult to evaluate the cov- 
erage of the examination. However, in this 
reviewer's opinion some areas (for example, 
public administration) are given undue weight 
at the cost of neglecting or seriously under- 
valuing other equally important areas (for ex- 
ample, political theory, comparative govern- 
ment, international law and diplomacy, and 
analysis of the dynamics of public opinion for- 
mation and political behavior). Secondly, in the 
areas that are extensively represented, the par- 
ticular questions asked suggest a more or less 
random (rather than a systematic) sampling 
of basic concepts and principles. Third, the test 
places too heavy a premium on the more simple 
skills of recall and comprehension and inade- 
quate weight on the more analytical and inte- 
grative skills. 

In addition to an individual score report for 
each student taking the test, the user is sup- 
plied with the usual data on reliability and cor- 
relations with aptitude tests, and with statisti- 
cal tables relevant to the interpretation of the 
scaled scores in terms of which test results are 
reported. Two cautions should be observed in 
utilizing these data. First, the scale values were 
initially determined by a series of steps which 
require estimating, on the basis of the actual 
performance of a subgroup, the probable per- 
formance of a total group from "eleven col- 
leges selected to be representative of colleges 


using the Graduate Record Examinations." 
The estimated means and standard deviations 
may therefore be subject to certain errors, and 
the appropriateness of the scaling group for 
use as a reference group is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to judge. The Score Interpretation Hand- 
book for Deans and Advisers, November 1957, 
makes clear that for these and other reasons 
"a given college will probably find that norms 
collected at their own college or at a group of 
similar schools, will be more useful for their 
own purposes." Secondly, in the summary sta- 
tistics provided for any given year, the only 
information about the group on which percen- 
tile rankings are based is a listing of the num- 
ber of examinees from each participating in- 
stitution. Under certain conditions the Educa- 
tional Testing Service is willing to provide data 
on special groups that may be more appropriate 
for use as reference groups by a particular in- 
stitution. However, in this reviewer's opinion, 
reports in the form of per cent of correct re- 
sponses would generally be more useful to 
graduate schools to which a candidate is apply- 
ing, and an analysis of responses to particular 
items would be more useful to departments 
from which groups of examinees are graduated. 

In summary, this examination covers in con- 
siderable detail, but not necessarily in a man- 
ner that is systematically appropriate to any 
given department, several areas in the very 
broad field of government. It omits certain im- 
portant areas and perhaps minimizes certain 
important skills in which majors in government 
should be able to demonstrate respectable 
achievement. The data supplied with test re- 
sults are comprehensive but of limited useful- 
ness in the absence of local norms. 


For a réview by Harold Seashore of the en- 
lire series, see 601. 


[836] 
*The Kansas Constitution Test. High school and 
college; 1957; Form A ['57] ; mimeographed manual; 
no college norms; $1.20 per 25 tests, postage extra; 
256 per specimen set, postpaid; 40(45) minutes; Louise 
Gardner and M. W. Sanders; Bureau of Educational 
Measurements. * 


Davi K. Heenan, Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Humanities, and Office of Evalua- 
tion Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

This test consists of 125 items based on the 
formal structure and functions of the United 
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States Constitution. It covers vocabulary, his- 
tory, and application of the Constitution. The 
items are drawn from the document itself or 
from textbooks which deal with the Constitu- 
tion and related American history. 

On the whole, the test is made up of inci- 
dental details which could be recalled only after 
an exhaustive study of the subject or memori- 
zation of the document. While the test ade- 
quately samples the factual information the 
student might have, it makes little effort to 
measure the student’s understanding of these 
facts. Though a student might score well by 
being able to recall bits and parcels of infor- 
mation on the Constitution, rarely is he forced 
to compare or evaluate his accumulation of de- 
tails. 

Some of the items seem unnecessarily petty : 
“Closure is observed in the Senate to (stop a 
filibuster).” This is something that happens so 
rarely that it is hardly worth mentioning; cer- 
tainly little time would be spent on this subject 
in class. Too many items call for “the number 
of this" or “the name of that,” as in “The usual 
number of years given to a state to ratify an 
amendment is (seven)”; “The number of ways 
to become a citizen is (three)”; “The Elastic 
Clause of the Constitution is found in (Article 
I, Section 8).” 

The test should be carefully checked by an 
authority on the subject of Constitutional his- 
tory (this reviewer is not such an authority) 
to eliminate stem statements which lead to mis- 
understanding and confusion. For example, “If 
neither of the candidates for President receive 
a majority of all the electoral votes then the 
President is chosen by (the House of Repre- 
sentatives).” The word “none” should be sub- 
stituted for “neither.” “Neither” implies that 
there were only two candidates—in which case 
a majority of the electoral votes would be a 
mathematical certainty. Another item reads: 
“The framers of the Constitution were prin- 
cipally (lawyers).” Here perhaps there would 
be less chance of confusion if “delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention” were substituted 
for “framers” since some of the more active 
“framers” (Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
etc.) were not lawyers. 

The test should be further checked for 
errors. In the item, “Congress created the Im- 
migration and Nationalization Service which 
is regulated by the Department of (Justice),” 
“Naturalization” should be substituted for 


“Nationalization.” Again, in the item, “One of 
the first examples of the use of implied powers 
was the establishment of (the Federal bank),” 
“United States” should be substituted for 
“Federal.” 

It is unfortunate that in the few questions 
which require some exercise of judgment the 
testmaker has chosen subject matter on which 
there is strong disagreement. For example, 
“The method of choosing the President and 
Vice President provided for by the Constitu- 
tion (has become obsolete and should be 
changed)." While this reviewer would also 
choose the expected answer, perhaps it is un- 
fair to ask all students to concur in this judg- 
ment. 

The test probably exemplifies the teaching 
approach used in most American secondary 
schools in dealing with the Constitution. The 
details of the Constitution become the object 
of emphasis at the expense of the philosophy 
of the document. Perhaps the best way to cut 
down on the trivial elements in the test is to 
shorten it. The whole test could stand editing 
and should be rewritten if it is to be a reliable 
instrument to measure students' knowledge 
and understanding. 


[ 837 

X*Newspaper Reading FTN What Do You 
Read? High school; 1954; 4 interest scores: local, 
national, international politics, total; 1 form; $2.50 
per 35 tests, postpaid ; specimen set not available ; (20- 
35) minutes; Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; distributed by GA. 
Gregory Co. * 

Freperick H. Stutz, Professor of Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

This test is designed to gauge the level of 
interest in political events relative to interest in 
other types of events. Students are expected 
to select from each of 10 groups of nine simu- 
lated newspaper headlines those three head- 
lines which represent stories they would like 
most to read and the three which represent sto- 
ries they would like least to read. Each group 
of nine headlines includes one each on local, 
national, and international political events. 

Teachers of the social studies or citizenship 
education, especially those in junior high 
schools, will find this interest test to be worth 
using in an experimental fashion. By pretest- 
ing, they may discover something of the kinds 
of reading interests students have and be able 
to guide the development of interest in reading 
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about political affairs. Post testing may help 
the teacher to determine shifts in reading in- 
terests as a result of instruction. The test is 
brief, well constructed technically, fairly easy 
to score, and accompanied by a useful set of 
instructions of admirable brevity. 

The user should be fully aware of the limi- 
tations of a test of this sort. The scoring norms 
are derived from a limited administration of 
the test. Though validity has been sought by 
including headlines selected by groups with 
known special interests, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the test will fully appraise relative 
levels of interest in political events. The head- 
lines themselves, though they have been gen- 
eralized by having names and dates removed, 
become rather quickly dated. Pupil choices of 
the nonpolitical headlines may be influenced by 
the fact that some of the political items are no 
longer of current interest. 

The test represents a worthwhile effort to 
get at one of the neglected aspects of citizen- 
ship education, interest in politics. It should be 
used experimentally by teachers who are spe- 
cially concerned with the teaching of citizen- 
ship ideas and practices. The test has limita- 
tions which should be fully recognized by users. 


M. J, WanrMan, Visiting Director of Educa- 
tional Measurement and Research, University 
of Malaya, Singapore. 

This test is designed “to enable teachers to 
evaluate the level of student interest in local, 
national, and international political events as 
compared with other interests.” The student is 
presented with 10 groups of headlines which 
are similar to those found in newspapers. In 
each group there is a headline dealing with 
each of the following areas: music or art, re- 
ligion, human interest, sports, science, eco- 
nomics, and local, national, and international 
political affairs, Thus, each group consists of 
nine headlines, three of which are political 
ones. The student is instructed to mark a plus 
sign next to three headlines for stories that he 
would MOST like to read, to mark a minus 
sign next to three headlines for stories that he 
would LEAST like to read, and to leave three 
headlines blank. 

In the scoring of the test, a student is given 
2 points for each political headline that he 
marked as “MOST liked to read,” r point for 
each political headline left blank, and no points 


for each political headline that he marked as 
“LEAST liked to read." Thus, a student mark- 
ing all 30 political headlines, 10 local, 10 na- 
tional, and 10 international, as “MOST like 
to read" would receive the maximum possible 
score of 60. 

The norms for the test are based on 692 stu- 
dents in the roth, rith, and r2th grades in 20 
high schools. The authors express the hope 
that “more complete norms may be included 
in future editions of this test." Four years 
after its initial publication, more complete 
norms are still not available. 

Norms are presented in the form of per- 
centiles, with separate values for the local, 
national, international, and total scores, The 
values recorded indicate that girls have a 
greater interest in political affairs than do 
boys. The authors make no comment on this 
result. 

Test-retest (after three weeks) reliabilities 
are reported for 75 high school seniors as .89, 
72, 81, and .78 for total, local, national, and 
international scores, respectively. ^ Neither 
Standard deviations nor standard errors of 
measurement are reported. Estimating the 
standard deviations from the table of norms, 
and using the reliability coefficients reported 
above, one can estimate the standard errors of 
measurement for the part scores to be in the 
neighborhood of 2 points, and for the total 
score to be in the neighborhood of 3 points. 
The low reliabilities with the accompanying 
relatively large standard errors of measure- 
ment are not surprising when one recalls that 
the test is in reality a 30-item test. 

This instrument designed to measure inter- 
est in political affairs has the usual weaknesses 
of interest inventories. Fudging is possible in 
spite of the confident statement of the authors 
that the probability of the purpose of the in- 
strument being detected by students is not 
great provided it is presented as a survey of 
reading interests. No evidence is presented for 
the validity of the instrument for its stated 
purpose. The method of choosing the items 
to be included in the inventory is described 
briefly. This description supposedly supports 
the contention of face validity for the classifi- 
cation of the headlines. 

The Newspaper Reading Survey is not rec- 
ommended by this writer to teachers who 
might wish "to evaluate the level of student 
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interest in local, national, and international po- 
litical events as compared with other interests.” 


[ 838] 
*Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1931-53; 1 form ('53, same as test copyrighted 
in 1937 except for minor changes) ; directions sheet 
[53] ; no data on reliability and validity; $225 per 25 
tests; 35¢ per specimen set; postpaid; (40-50) minutes; 
Raymond G. Patterson; Public School Publishing 
Co. 

[839] 
*Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Grades 9-16 and adults; 
1931-52; 1 form ('s2, combination of Forms A and 
B copyrighted in 1931 with minor changes) ; manual 
(^52) ; no data on reliability and validity; no norms; 
$2.25 per 10 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; postpaid; 
(40-50) minutes; Raymond G. Patterson; Public 
School Publishing Co. * 


[ 840] 

XPeltier-Durost Civics and Citizenship Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. High school; 
1958; 2 scores: achievement, attitude; IBM; Forms 
AM, BM; $3.80 per 35 tests; separate answer sheets 
may be used; $1.40 per 35 IBM answers sheets ; postage 
extra; 35¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 55 (65) minutes ; 
Charles L, Peltier and Walter N. Durost; World 
Book Co. * 


[841] 
*Principles of American Citizenship Test. Grades 
11-12; 1952-53; formerly called Premises of Ameri- 
can Government Test; Forms A, B ('52); manual 
(53); $3.50 per 35 tests, postpaid; specimen set not 
available; 40(50) minutes; Citizenship Education 
Project, Teachers College, Columbia University; dis- 
tributed by C. A. Gregory Co. * 
REFERENCE 
1. CrrizeNsmip Epucation Project. Premises of American 
Liberty, With Citation of Basic Documentation. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. Pp. 15. 


Howard R. Anperson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, and Dean, University School of Liberal 
and Applied Studies, The University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, New York 

The manual for this test states that it was 
developed to measure the attainment of three 
objectives: “1. Knowledge of the documented 
accomplishments of liberty as these are re- 
vealed in history. 2. Knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and ideals upon which our democratic 
society is based and how these ideals apply to 
everyday life. 3. Knowledge of the problems 
and issues which beset our society to-day.” 
Actually the test concerns itself chiefly with 
the second. No items specifically test knowl- 
edge of the historical evolution of liberty or 
its attainment in lands other than the United 
States. Nor does the test contain any item on 
unemployment, inflation, high taxes, the cold 
war, communism, or anti-Western feeling in 


former colonial areas, which surely are among 
“the problems and issues which beset our so- 
ciety." 

The explanation that this test "measures the 
student's understanding of the United States 
citizen's rights and responsibilities and his abil- 
ity to apply to specific situations the ‘Premises 
of American Liberty’ (formulated by the staff 
of the Citizenship Education Project)" is more 
accurate. But even this statement seems to ex- 
aggerate the function of such test items as 
“An individual nominated for public office is 
called (a candidate)," *A tax on money earned 
during the year is called (an income tax)," 
and “A unique power of the Senate....is....to 
(approve treaties)." 

Undoubtedly this test includes items which 
measure knowledge commonly acquired. in 
courses in civics, American history, and prob- 
lems of American democracy. Some of the 
items go beyond direct recall to measure the 
pupil's understanding of how a democratic 
principle applies in a given situation. The 54 
four-response multiple choice items included 
in each form of the test are almost always 
clearly phrased and free of technical imper- 
fections. Two items in Form A may be dated, 
however. Item 37 gives as the "essential differ- 
ence between a scientist in a democracy and 
a scientist in a totalitarian country" this state- 
ment: *[The latter] is under pressure to pro- 
duce results in line with political beliefs." That 
may have been true in certain fields at one 
time but will hardly hold as a generalization. 
Item 40 calls for “made the public aware of 
its neglected responsibilities" as the correct re- 
sponse to "The greatest immediate value of 
the Senate investigation of organized crime 
(1951)." No high school youngster would 
remember this investigation nor would he be 
likely to have read about it. Doubtless he could, 
however, figure out the answer since the foils 
are: "eliminated most big-time gambling," 
"brought criminals to justice," and "taught the 
public how the Senate operates." 

Percentile norms are provided for junior 
and senior high schools. These would not be 
too useful in evaluating achievement in a 
given grade. Social studies teachers naturally 
could not depend on this test alone to meas- 
ure achievement in civics, American history, 
and problems of American democracy classes ; 
but the test might well be used to supplement 
more traditional tests. 
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M. J. Wantan, Visiting Director of Edu- 
cational Measurement and Research, Univer- 
sity of Malaya, Singapore. 

This test was originally designed to measure 
a student's mastery of the “Premises of Amer- 
ican Liberty” compiled by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The subsequent change of the 
name of the test to its present title is mislead- 
ing since the test content is still restricted to 
the project's list of 9o premises. 

The stated purposes of the test are so broad 
that one would hesitate to attempt to achieve 
them in a 54-item multiple choice test. There 
is no evidence presented that the authors even 
approached their goal. 

The suggested uses of the results of the test 
include appraisal of class position as compared 
with that of other classes in the United States, 
appraisal of an individual's standing in a class, 
and teaching. Since separate norms are not 
presented for the various grades, comparison 
with other classes is impossible; the advice to 
teachers on the use of results to appraise an 
individual's standing in a class is couched in 
such words of caution that a teacher could not 
be expected to use the test for this purpose ; 
there are no doubt better ways to teach the 
premises of American liberty than by means 
of this test. 

The typography and format of the test are 
excellent. A single typographical error was 
noted—a misspelling in the correct option for 
Item 48 in Form A. The answer sheet is easily 
managed. The system for assigning letters to 
options is designed to minimize the student's 
mismarking his answer sheet. 

The norms provided are based on 2,742 and 
2,899 cases for Forms A and B, respectively. 
Since the cases for each form include both jun- 
ior and senior high school students, the num- 
bers on which the norms for each of these 
groups are based must be considered inade- 
quate. In view of the limited number of cases, 
it is difficult to understand the authors’ state- 
ment that the norms are "representative of the 
national high school population." They even 
indicate that "regional norms are available on 
request." 

Separate norms are provided for Form A 
and Form B. The norms include only the nine 
deciles. Form A appears to be the easier of 


the two forms for junior high school students, 
while Form B is the easier one for senior high 
School students. No explanation is provided for 
this result. 

The reliability of the two forms, comptited 
by the split-half method, yielded values of 90 
and 9r for Forms A and B, respectively. The 
number of cases on which these coefficients are 
based is not given. 

There is no evidence presented that this test 
is valid for measuring the "student's under- 
standing of the United States citizen's rights 
and responsibilities and his ability to apply to 
specific situations the "Premises of American 
Liberty.’ " The acceptance by a test user of the 
claims made for the test depends on the user's 
confidence in the judgment of the authors. 

The Principles of American C. itisenship Test 
should be used only in those situations where 
the “Premises of American Liberty" have been 
taught. Even then, as the authors warn, the 
results of individual students should be inter- 
preted with caution. In view of the limitations 
of the test, the weaknesses of its norms, and 
its specificity for the "Premises of American 
Liberty," a classroom teacher would prob- 
ably do well to devise his own test if he felt 
compelled to test for an understanding of the 
principles of American citizenship. 


SOCIOLOGY 


[842] 
?The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Sociology. College seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; 1939-56; for more complete information, see 
601; IBM; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see Gor. 


[843] 
*Sare-Sanders Sociology Test. High school and 
college; 1958; Form A; mimeographed manual; $1.20 
per 25 tests, postage extra; 25¢ per specimen set, post- 
paid; 40(45) minutes; Harold Sare and Merritt W. 
Sanders; Bureau of Educational Measurements. * 


[844] 
*Sociology: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. High 
school; 1943-58; new form issued each January; 
norms available following testing program ; no data on 
reliability; 4¢ per test; 4¢ per MOSES postage 
extra; 40(45) minutes; Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements, * 
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Reviews sy Brent Baxter, Edward S. Bordin, Arthur H. Brayfield, E. G. Chambers, J. F. 
Clark, Andrew L. Comrey, William C. Cottle, Jerome E. Doppelt, Henry S. Dyer, John W. 
French, Clifford P. Froehlich, Edward B. Greene, John W. Gustad, Lloyd G. Humphreys, 
John R. Jennings, A. Pemberton Johnson, Robert A. Jones, Clifford E. Jurgensen, Martin 
Katz, Raymond A. Katzell, Albert K. Kurtz, Wilbur L. Layton, John Liggett, D. W. McElwain, 
I. G. Meddleton, P. L. Mellenbruch, William J. Micheels, John B. Morris, Charles T. Myers, 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, John Pierce-Jones, Arthur B. Royse, William B. Schrader, Donald 
Spearritt, Donald E. Super, Erwin K. Taylor, Albert S. Thompson, Herbert A. Tonne, 
Arthur E. Traxler, S. Rains Wallace, Neil D. Warren, Alexander G. Wesman, Haydn S. 
Williams, and Alfred Yates. 


CLERICAL 


[845] 

*A.C.E.R. Short Clerical Test. Ages 13 and over; 
1953-57; Forms A ('53), B (56) ; no manual; mimeo- 
graphed directions sheet ['57]; no data on reliability 
and validity; no norms; distribution of Form A re- 
stricted; 6s. per 10 tests; 1s. 6d. per set of directions 
and scoring key; 2s. per specimen set; postpaid within 
Australia; ro(15) minutes; Australian Council for 
Educational Research. * 


[846] 
*A.C.E.R. Speed and Accuracy Tests. Ages 13.6 
and over; 1942-57; 1 form ['57]; 2 tests: number 
checking, name checking; revised mimeographed man- 
ual ['53]; no data on reliability; separate answer 
sheet must be used; 5s. per 10 tests; 1s. od. per 10 an- 
swer sheets ; 2s. per manual ; 2s. 6d. per scoring key; 55. 
per specimen set; postpaid within Australia; 12(20) 
minutes; Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search. * 
REFERENCES 


1. Houne, H. H. Success and Failure in Scientific Faculties 
of the University of Melbourne. Melbourne, Australia: Austral- 
ian Council for Educational Research, 1955. Pp. vii, 129. * (PA 
31:3787) 

He Buckrow, Maxtne, AND Dovouy, Patricia. “The Use of 
Aptitude Tests in Clerical Employment: The Selection of Ac- 
counting Machinists.” Personnel Pract B 13:35-44 S '57. " 


For a review by D. W. McElwain of an 
earlier form, see 4:719. 


[847] 

*Clerical Aptitude Test: Acorn National Apti- 
tude Tests. Grades 7-16 and adults; 1943-50; 4 
scores : business practice, number checking, date-name- 
address checking, total; 1 form ('s0, identical with test 
copyrighted in 1943); manual ('so, identical with 
manual copyrighted in 1943); directions sheet ('so, 
identical with sheet copyrighted in 1943); no norms 
for part scores; $3 per 25 tests; 25¢ per manual ; 50¢ 
per specimen set; postage extra; 40(45) minutes; 
Andrew Kobal, J. Wayne Wrightstone, and Karl R. 
Kunze; Acorn Publishing Co. * 

REFERENCE 


. 1, Bam, Joun Treopore. Factor Analysis of Tests Purport- 
ing to Measure Clerical Aptitudes. Doctor's thesis, Ohio State 
University (Columbus, Ohio), 1949. 


For reviews by Marion A. Bills, Donald G. 
Paterson, Henry Weitz, and E. F. Wonderlic, 
see 3:623. 

[848] 

*Clerical Tests 1 and 2. Ages 12-14.0; 1952-54; I 
form; 2 tests; no data on reliability and validity ; dis- 
tribution restricted to directors of education; 4s. 6d. 
per 12 tests; 5d. per single copy; Is. 6d. per manual; 
postage extra; published for the National Foundation 
for Educational Research in England and Wales; 
Newnes Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. * 

a) CLERICAL TEST I. 1952-53; I form ['52]; manual 
Usa] norms ['53]; 40(60) minutes; M. K. B. Rich- 
ards. 

b) CLERICAL TEST 2. 1953-54; 1 form ['53]; manual 
[53] ; norms ['54] ; 43(75) minutes; G. A. V. Morgan. 


[849] 

*[Hay Tests for Clerical Aptitude.] Applicants 
for clerical positions; 1941-55; 4 tests; manual ('50) ; 
75é per battery manual ('50); $1 per specimen set; 
postage extra; 13(28) minutes; Edward N. Hay; 
Aptitude Test Service. * 
d) TEST 1: THE WARM UP. 1945-55; practice exercise 
to precede administration of battery; Form B ('so, re- 
vision of the 1945 form) ; directions sheet ('55) ; $1.25 
per 25 tests; 1(3) minutes. 
b) NUMBER PERCEPTION TEST. 1947-50; Forms A ('47), 
B ('so, same as test copyrighted in 1947) ; $2 per 25 
tests; 4(7) minutes. 
C) NUMBER SERIES COMPLETION TEST. 1941-55; Forms 
B ('50, same as test copyrighted in 1949), C ('55) ; no 
norms for Form C ; $1.25 per 25 tests; 4(7) minutes. 
d) HAY NAME FINDING TEST. 1941-55; Forms C (’50, 
same as test copyrighted in 1949), D ('55) ; practice 
exercise, Form B (’49) ; $2 per 25 tests; 4(11) min- 
utes. 

REFERENCES 


1-8. See 4:725. , à AAS 

9. SEASHORE, Hanorp G. “Validation of Clerical Testing in 
Banks." Personnel Psychol 6:45-56 sp 's3. * (PA 28:1670) 

10. Hav, Epwarp N. “Comparative Validities in Clerical Test- 
ing." J Appl Psychol 38:299-301 O 's4. * (PA 20:6351) 


For reviews by Reign H. Bittner and Ed- 
ward E. Cureton, see 4:725. 


[850] 
Minnesota Clerical Test. Grades 8-12 and adults; 
1933-46; formerly called Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers (see 40:1664) ; 2 scores: number 
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comparison, name comparison; 1 form (733) ; revised 
manual (’46) ; $1.80 per 25 tests; 35¢ per specimen set; 
postpaid; 15(20) minutes; Dorothy M. Andrew, Don- 
ald G. Paterson, and Howard P. Longstaff; Psycho- 
logical Corporation. * 

REFERENCES 

1—18. See 40:1664. 

19-40. See 3:627. A TT 

4t. CKMAN, Ray Carter. The Differential Prediction of 
Success in Two Contrasting Vocational Arcas, Doctor's thesis, 
University of Minnesota d pMinmespolisi Minn.), 1940 

42. STEAD, WiLLIAM H.; SmaRrLE, CARROLL L.; Oris, p 

3 Waro, RAYMOND S.; OssonwE, Hersert F.; ENDLER, Ó.L.; 
DVORAK, BEATRICE Jg. Cooper, Joun H.; BeLLows, Rocer M. 
AND KoLse, Laverne E. Occupational Counseling Techniques: 
Their Development and Application, Published for the Techni- 
cal Board of the CEDAR Research vue ae United States 
Employment Service. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 
ix, 273. 

43. Crtssey, Oro L. “Test Predictive of Success in Occu- 
pation of Job-Setter.” Abstract. Psychol B 39:436 Jl '42. * 

44. AcHAmD, F. H., AND CrARKE, Frorence H. “You Can 
Measure the Probability of Success as a Supervisor." Person- 
nel 21: 5-9 My '4s. * 

45. Cox, R, J. “Aptitude Testing in Industry.” B Can Psy- 
chol Assn 5:99-102 D '45. * (PA 20:2035) 

46. CARPENTER, EpwIN KENNETH. The era of Ego-Involved 
Attitudes on Aptitude Test Performance. Doctor's thesis, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.), 1947. 

47. KENDALL, WILLIAM E., AND Hann, Minton E, “The 
Use of Tests in the Selection of Medical Students by the Col- 


lege of Medicine of Syracuse University," Abstract. 4m Psy- 
chol 2:297 Ag '47. * 
48. STRONG, Enwaro K., Jw. “Norms for Graduate School 


Business Students on the Minnesota Vocational Test for Cleri- 
cal acters ty J Appl Psychol 31:594-600 D '47. * (PA 22: 
2775 

49. BEAMER, Groxce C.; EDMONSON, LAWRENCE D.; AND 
StRorien, Grorce B, “Improving the Selection of Linot: pe 
Trainees.” J Appl Psychol 32:130-4 Ap "48. * (PA 23:965) 
..50. Barr, JOHN. THEODORE, Factor Analysis of Tests Purport- 
ing to Measure Clerical iodat Doctor's thesis, Ohio State 
University (Columbus, Ohio), 1949. 

51. Brick, Marcaret H. dn Evaluation of the Differences 
Obtained Exe and Negro Veterans on the Minnesota Cler- 
jd Ao aster's thesis, University of Delaware (Newark, 

el), 1949. 

52. BLANCHARD, Howarp L. A Comparison of Teachers’ 
Marks With an Actual Battery of Aptitude Test Percentile 
Scores. Doctor's "Field Study No. 1,” Colorado State College 
of Education (Greeley, Colo.), 1949. 

53. Carweit, Dora F, Psychological Tests for Retail Store 
Personnel. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh, 1949. Pp. 48. * (PA 25:3449) 

$4. CARTER, LAUNOR, AND Nixon, Mary, "Ability, Perceptual, 
Personality, and Interest Factors Associated With Different Cri- 
eo Leadership." J Psychol 27:377-88 Ap '49. " (PA 23: 
4183, 
55° QUON, MERE. "An Analysis of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers in a High School Situation.” 
J Social Psychol 305149753 Ag ’49. * (PA 24:2652) 

56. SUPER, DowALD E. Appraising Vocational Fitness by 
Means of Psychological Tests, pp. 164-83. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949. [^ xxiii, 727. * (PA 24:2130) 

57. Wicutwick, Beatrice. The Effect of Retestin on the 
Predictive Power of Aptitude Tests. Doctor's thesis, New York 
University (New York, N.Y.), 1949. 

58. BERKSHIRE, ROGER, AND Freet, Donan. “College Junior 
Norms for 1947 A.C.E. and Minnesota Clerical Tests." Occu- 
bations 29:30-1 O 'so. * (PA 25:3417) 

59. Bora, Water R. “Does a erceptual Factor Exist in 
Artistic Ability?" J Ed Res 44:47-53 S 'so. * (PA 25:2921) 
, 60, ENGELHARDT, Orca E. DE CILLIS. “The Minnesota Ger- 
ical Test: Sex Differences and Norms for College Groups.” J 
ape Psychot sae D 'so. * (PA 25:48. p 

1. Hay, Epwarp N. “Cross-Validation oh erica] Aptitude 
Tests." J Appl Psychol diss Je 'so. * (PA 25:3991 

62. JOHNSON, RALPH ; ^N» Bonn, Guy L. “Reading Ease 

Sony, Used Tests.” J Appl Psychol 34:319-24 O 'so. * 
26:299 

p Ler, ARILYN C. Relationship of Masculinity-Femininity 
to Tests of Mechanical and Clerical Abilities. Master's thesis, 
University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minn.), 1950. 

64. MILLER, RICHARD B. “Reducing the Time uired for 
Tepa Ce. Applicants.” Personnel J 28:364-6 Mr "so. * 

24:4872 

65. Barr, Joun T. “Factor Analysis of Clerical Aptitude 
Tests." J Appl Psychol 35:2453 Ag 's1. * (PA, 26:3067) 

66. BLAKEMORE, ARLINE. "Reducin; Typing Costs With Ap- 
titude Tests." Personnel J 30:20-4 My '$1. * (PA 25:7749) 

67. Hay, Epwanp N. “Mental Ability Tests in Clerical Se- 
lection.” J Appl Psychol 35:250-1 Ag '$1. * (PA 26: 071) 

68. PETRIE, AsENATH, AND PowrLL, MURIEL B. “the Selec- 
tion of Nurses in England.” J Appl Psychol 35:281-6 Ag 's1. * 
(PA 26:3090) 


w 


69. Purpy, BENJAMIN FRANK. A Study of Certain Tests and 
Personal History Factors as Predictors of Job Success fora 
Group of Clerical Workers. Master’s thesis, Southern Method- 
ist University (Dallas, Tex.), 1951. 

70. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, PERSONNEL COMMITTEE, 
Personnel Testing in the Gas Industry. New York: the Asso. 
ciation, January 1952, Pp. 10. * x 

71. Lie, Martyn C. "Relationship of Masculinity-Femininity 
to Tests of Mechanical and Clerical Abilities.” J App! Psychol. 
36:377-8o D "s2. * (PA 27:6431) — 

72. ANDERSON, Rose G. “Do Aptitudes Support Interests?" 
Personnel & Guid J 32:147 S "53. " (PA 28:4495) 

73. BxAvrieLo, AxrHUx H. "Clerical Interest and Clerical 
Aptitude." Personnel & Guid J 31 Hors F’s (PA 28:1616) 

74. JENKINS, JAMES J. me Measured Characteristics of 
Air Force Weather Forecasters and Success in Forecasting.” J 
Appl Psychol 37:440-4 D "53. * (PA 29:1642) 

75. SEASHORE, oLD G. “Validation of Clerical 
Banks.” Personnel Psychol 6:45-56 sp 'ss. * (PA 2! 

76. Covre, Francis P. The Effect o Perceptual Training 
Upon Minnesota Clerical Speed Test Performance. Master's 
thesis, Utah State Agricultural College (Logan, Utah), 1954. 

77: GRAHAM, Warken R, "Identification and Prediction of 
Two Training Criterion Factors." J Appl Psychol 38:96-9 Ap 
"54. * (PA 29:1798) | ae j 

78. Lex, PuvLLIS Jeanne. The Effectiveness of a Test Bat- 
tery in Predicting Chemistry Grades, Master's thesis, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn, Ala.), 1954. F 

79. Lonostarr, Howarp P. “Practice Eliccts on the Minne- 
sota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers." J Appl Psychol 38: 
18520 F tsa. 1 (PA 29:1648) i 

Bo. Lown, Lewis M. The Effects of Drill on the Numerical 
Aspects of the Minnesota Clerical Test. Master's thesis, Atlanta 
University (Atlanta, Ga.), 1954. 

81, Rusmore, Jay, AND MARTIN, Frep. “ 
Exchange, No. 7-053:D.0.T. Code 1-37.34, C 
sonnel Psychol 7:289 su 's4. * à 

82. YoUNc, Mary B. The Predictive Value of the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test in the Selection 
of Clerical and Telephone Sales Workers, Master's thesis, Bos- 
ton University (Boston, Mass.), 1954. 

83. Forster, Cxcit R. The elaltdnahip Between Test 
Achievement and Success in Traini g of a Selected Group of 
Tuberculosis Patients. Doctor's thesis, New York University 
(New York, N.Y.), 1955. (DA 15:1201) 

84. Kirkratatck, DONALD L. ‘The Minnesota Clerical Test,” 
Personnel Psychol 10:53-4 sp As “i 

Bs. Sawyer, Jack. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 10- 
12:D.0.T. Code 9-88.40, Order-Filler." Personnel Psychol 10: 


dity Information 
rk- Typist.” Per- 


fad ODEIPI, Hold By ano Baie Lasse. A. “Practice 
Effect on the Minnesota Clerical Test When Alternate Forms 
Are Used." J Appl Psychol 42:109-11 Ap 's8. * 

Donato E. Super, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

The Minnesota Clerical Test, first published 
in 1933, has become something of a fixture, 
almost an institution, among American test bat- 
teries. More thoroughly studied as a new test 
than are most such devices, supported by nearly 
a score of studies before it was much more 
than five years old, and with a manual which 
was revised according to contemporary ideas 
of what a manual should be immediately after 
World War II, this test was virtually a model 
test in a field surprisingly short of models, But 
now a dozen years have passed since the re- 
vised manual was published, and it is time to 
take another look at the test. 

This reviewer examined seven studies pub- 
lished within the past 12 years. One (65) is 
a factor analysis of 18 clerical aptitude tests 
which isolated three factors, all of which are 
found to have heavy loadings in the MCT, mak- 
ing it one of the best in the group. The factors 
(perceptual analysis, speed, and comprehension 
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of verbal relationships) are thus broken down 
further than they were in the earlier studies 
which used less refined batteries of tests. A 
second paper (84) reports a defect in the con- 
struction of the numbers test which seems not 
to have been noticed before. The others are 
minor normative studies, summaries of validi- 
ties, and a study of the relationship between 
aptitude and interest. 

Does the Minnesota Clerical Test need fur- 
ther studying, a new manual? Are validity, 
standards, and meaning permanent and im- 
mutable? Have new questions been raised? 
Are there any unanswered questions? It may 
be helpful to review the issues here. They fall 
under three headings: technical refinements, 
norms, and criteria, 

TECHNICAL REFINEMENTS. Kirkpatrick has 
pointed out that, whereas in the names test the 
dissimilar elements in nonidentical pairs are 
evenly distributed throughout the names, in 
the numbers test 77 per cent of the differences 
are to be found in the last half of the numbers, 
14 per cent in the first half, and 9 per cent in 
the middle. This means that an alert examinee 
can save time by reading each pair backwards, 
and that he and those who read backwards 
anyhow ate favored in this subtest. Since the 
correlation between numbers and intelligence 
is negligible, not many alert persons can have 
noticed this fact, but the defect should be cor- 
rected. 

NonMs. More significant than the ordering 
of the items is the matter of norms, for either 
these are old, based on very small numbers, 
and local in nature (Tables 4-5, 8-9), or, if 
more up to date, they are based on a single 
company in a single community (Tables 6-7) 
or on samples which are selected in undefined 
ways which make them not very meaningful 
(Tables 10-12). When these norms were first 
published, and even when the 1946 manual ap- 
peared, they were so much better than the 
norms available for most civilian vocational 
tests that they were widely welcomed. But 
what was good in 1946 is not good now, in the 
light of higher standards and of time in which 
to improve. Let me be specific. 

The “Norms for Employed Clerical Work- 
ers” (Table 4) are presumably the crucial 
norms for a test of aptitude for clerical work 
when the aptitude has been shown not to be 
influenced by training or experience. Although 
it is not so stated, these appear to be norms 


collected by the Minnesota Employment Stabil- 
ization Research Institute early in the 1930's, 
and, as stated, they include 284 women and 120 
male clerical workers, presumably those used 
to provide the more specific occupational norms 
in Table 8. How adequate today are clerical 
norms based on 120 men in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul a quarter century ago? How repre- 
sentative now are the 17 bank tellers, 29 ac- 
countants and bookkeepers, 44 general clerical 
workers, and 30 routine clerical workers? 

The educational norms can be criticized in 
the same way. The increase in scores with age 
and grade shown in Tables ro-11 may be due 
to selection, or it may be due to maturation. 
If the latter, then conversion tables are needed, 
based on age changes, so that adolescents may 
be compared with the adult occupational 
groups with which they will in due course com- 
pete. (Contrary to the statement made on page 
6 of the manual, and by one of the reviewers 
in The Third Yearbook, one is not primarily 
interested in making age- or grade-group com- 
parisons in vocational counseling ; instead, one 
needs to compare the individual with those with 
whom he will compete, and his competitors 
are other entrants into the occupation he is 
considering, not his classmates.) The New 
England norms are not, as suggested, a “cross- 
section sampling of 6,262 pupils from 76 rep- 
resentative high schools from Maine to Rhode 
Island.” Unless the reviewer was misinformed 
while working in that same area when those 
data were gathered, the boys and girls who 
took those tests were students in schools which 
happened to cooperate in Boston University’s 
high school testing program, a program con- 
ducted more for public relations and recruit- 
ing purposes than for any other reason; fur- 
thermore, they were the boys and girls in those 
schools who wanted to take the Boston Uni- 
versity tests. That hardly makes them a “cross- 
section sampling” from “representative high 
schools.” We know how to do better than 
this now. 

CRITERIA. The treatment of validity in the 
manual was, in 1946, unusually good. The re- 
sults of studies are reported according to cri- 
terion type: ratings, grades in accounting, 
speed of typing, occupational differentiation, 
success (with training and work oddly con- 
fused), and other clerical tests. But reliance 
is, for today, too heavily on excellent original 
work, and, as one reviewer in The Third 
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Yearbook pointed out, the occupations have 
not been well enough defined. No use was 
made of studies cited by Ghiselli (25) and 
Copeland (7, 12), nor of the varied USES 
data reported by Stead and Shartle (42). Fur- 
thermore, we have learned a great deal about 
validation since World War II, so that during 
the ensuing decade many more studies should 
have been made of the criteria of success in 
various types of clerical jobs, and this test 
should have been validated against well de- 
fined criteria of success in specific clerical 
occupations. Hay's study (31) of success in 
machine bookkeeping is one such study that 
is cited in the manual: the criterion, number 
of entries per hour, was well studied and the 
job well defined, but the manual does not re- 
veal this nor has any apparent effort been 
made to obtain more such data for other clerical 
jobs and to incorporate them in the manual. 

In summary, the Minnesota Clerical Test is 
as good a test as it ever was, and still prob- 
ably has no effective rival. But it has not kept 
up with the times, either in the studies which 
have been published concerning it or in the 
manual which guides its use by vocational 
counselors and personnel men. It is time for 
the authors and publishers to protect their in- 
vestment in this test by investing in it again, 
to make a minor technical improvement, to 
collect current and representative age and oc- 
cupational norms, and to validate it against 
well defined criteria of success in specific cler- 
ical occupations. 


For reviews by Thelma Hunt, R. B. S, elover, 
Erwin K. Taylor, and E. F. Wonderlic, see 


3:627; for a review by W. D. Commins, see 
40:1664. 


[851] 
*O'Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade. 
Applicants for clerical positions; 1926-58; 2 parts; no 
manual; no data on reliability and validity ; $1.95 per 
50 copies of either part, postage extra; 25¢ per speci- 
EU seb postpaid; L. J. O'Rourke; Psychological Insti- 
ute. 
a) CLERICAL PROBLEMS, 1926-35; Form 1 ('35) 3 25(30) 
minutes. 
b) REASONING TEST. 1926-58; Form A ('s8, essentially 
the same as Form A copyrighted in 1936 except for 
changes in a few items) ; 20(25) minutes. 
REFERENCES 
1-3. See 3:629. TUR R 
. Bair, JonN T. “Factor Ai is of i H 

Tests.” J Appl Peychol 355225-8 A i. 5 (EU atu pude 


For a review by Raymond A. Katzell, see 
3:629. 


[852] 

*Personnel Institute Clerical Tests. Applicants 
for office positions; 1957-58; manual ('58) for both 
batteries; no data on reliability and validity; $4.50 
per 5 sets of tests of either battery; $3 per manual ; 
$12 per kit of manual and 5 copies of each battery; 
postage extra; Personnel Institute, Inc. * 
4) BATTERY A: FOR TYPIST-STENOGRAPHERS, 1057-58; 1 
form (’57) ; 35.5(80) minutes. 

1) EM-AY Inventory. Reprint under new title of 

Otis Employment Tests, Test 2, Form A (’22) ; in- 

telligence ; 20(30) minutes. 

2) Grammar Test. 3(8) minutes. 

3) Spelling Test. 2.5(7) minutes. 

4) Test of Typewriting Ability. 10(20) minutes, 

5) Personal History Inventory, 
b) BATTERY B: FOR CLERICAL PERSONNEL, 1957-58; 1 
form ('57) ; 26(75) minutes. 

1) EM-AY Inventory. Same as a(1). 

2) Comparing Names Test. 1.5(6) minutes. 

3) Copying Numbers Test. 3(8) minutes. 

4) Arithmetic Test. 1.5(6) minutes. 

5) Personal History Inventory. 

[853] 

*Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test, Revised Edi- 
tion: Purdue Personnel Tests. Applicants for cleri- 
cal positions; 1949-56; 6 scores: spelling, computa- 
tion, checking, word meaning, copying, reasoning; 
Form A ('56) ; manual ('56) ; $5 per 25 tests, postage 
extra; 506 per specimen set, postpaid; 47.5(60) min- 
utes; C. H. Lawshe, Joseph Tiffin (test), and Herbert 
Moore (test) ; distributed by University Bookstore. * 


REFERENCES 
1. SrwcrAm, Gorvon Rocers, Standardization of the Purdue 


Clerical Adaptability Test. Master's thesis, Purdue University 
Noe Scu ao Sreinnerc, Martin D. “Studies in 
Synthetic Validity: 1, An Exploratory Investigation of Clerical 
Jobs.” Personnel Psychol 8:291-301 au 'ss. * (PA 30:7381) 
Mary ELLEN Otiverro, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

The traditionally measured abilities of pros- 
pective clerical workers are included in the 
six subsections of this test. 

Section 3, Checking, would have been more 
appropriately set up if the lines on the two 
pages matched. In this section, the subject 
should be instructed to mark the errors and 
then count them for recording the number in 
the blank at the end of the line. In the actual 
clerical situation, the worker marks copy where 
errors are to be corrected. 

The manual contains a brief but clear de- 
scription of the manner in which the test was 
Constructed and of the reliability and validity 
measures used. The authors caution the test 
user as to the interpretations of the various 
measures used. The cautions are appropriate. 
For example, although norms are provided, the 
statement is made that the “safest and best 
way is for each user to develop his own 
norms.” This caution is exceedingly important 


rT} iPS 
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since the reader is given no information con- 
cerning the 3,970 applicants for clerical posi- 
tions at Purdue University and the 650 appli- 
cants in eight companies whose scores were 
used for the establishment of the norms. Inas- 
much as the test, during the experimental 
stages, was found to be far too difficult for 
girls just leaving high school and was revised, 
some question might be raised about the use 
of the norms given for large groups of young 
workers entering their first jobs. The user is 
not given the age, level of education, or pre- 
vious experience of the groups used for the 
establishment of norms. It would be helpful 
to know if these 4,620 applicants are repre- 
sentative of the group entering clerical occu- 
pations each year. 

This test should prove helpful to those or- 
ganizations that must choose large numbers of 
clerical workers and that have clearly identified 
that the job skills needed are those measured 
in this test. 


DowALD Sprarritt, Senior Research Assist- 
ant, Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, Melbourne, Australia. 

Measurement of clerical aptitude appears to 
have reached the stage where the most useful 
item types are reasonably well established. As 
a result, most tests of clerical aptitude now 
exhibit a fairly common pattern, and the Pur- 
due test is no exception. Clerical tasks differ 
among themselves, however, and it is satisfy- 
ing to note that the authors of this test suggest 
that the results of a job analysis should guide 
the test user in deciding which subtest scores 
are worth using in his own situation. 

The test itself leaves nothing to be desired 
in the way of layout or typography, but a num- 
ber of criticisms can be made of the content 
and form of presentation of some subtests. 
Testees are warned against making “unneces- 
sary” mistakes in two of the subtests. In the 
vocabulary test, “proper” is taken to mean 
the same as “propriety,” while obscure words 
like ture, spodumene, naroud, and lyrate are 
included among the distractors. 

The lowest one per cent of the norming 
sample made a score of 23 on the spelling test, 
so it appears that the number of items in this 
test could be greatly reduced, with a consequent 
saving in testing time. The procedure of count- 
ing as well as finding mistakes in the checking 
test does not seem to reflect the actual clerical 


task which usually requires only the identifica- 
tion of errors. Testees are given no indication 
of the approach they should adopt in working 
the copying test; a candidate who was under 
the impression that neatness or accuracy at all 
costs was the chief aim of this test would be 
penalised. For additional information on accu- 
racy in a speeded task, the test user would do 
well to note the number of items attempted in 
the checking test, as the correlation between the 
speed test (checking) and the accuracy test 
(copying) is not high (.35). 

In this revision of the test, the authors have 
incorporated the concepts of reliability and va- 
lidity set out by the American Psychological 
Association in 1954. Although the difficulties 
involved in obtaining test-retest coefficients of 
reliability with applicant groups are formidable, 
it is essential to obtain such reliabilities for 
speed tests if no equivalent form of the test is 
available. High school groups in the last year 
of their course and with prospects of employ- 
ment in sight should be sufficiently motivated 
to make a genuine attempt at the test early and 
late in the school year. The authors recognize 
that the split-half reliability coefficients are 
likely to be spuriously high for the speed tests. 
If the only reliability coefficients available for 
speed tests are split-half coefficients, it is debat- 
able whether they should be presented at all. 
There is no mention of a standard error of 
measurement and no indication of the standard 
deviation of the scores of the group used for 
estimating reliabilities. 

The brief note on content validity could be 
profitably expanded by making some analysis 
of common clerical tasks and showing how the 
subtest areas were related to these. The authors 
are right in emphasizing that the test user 
should build up his own evidence of predictive 
validity in his particular situation. Expectancy 
charts based on a very small number of cases 
suggest that the subtests have satisfactory pre- 
dictive validity for later job performance. Ex- 
tensive evidence of the test’s- concurrent validity 
for distinguishing between different types of 
clerical workers is presented in the form of 
group profiles. The concept of synthetic valid- 
ity is also introduced. In requiring a more de- 
tailed statement of the operations involved in 
the criterion, it draws on the notion of content 
validity to some extent, but is mainly a varia- 
tion of predictive validity. It would seem pref- 
erable to present validity data in terms of estab- 
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lished concepts, rather than to introduce new 
Concepts with which few test users would be 
familiar. 

Despite the criticisms leveled at the test, the 
validity data suggest that it would be a useful 
aid in the selection and placement of clerical 
personnel. Its value could be better assessed if 
further evidence of predictive validity were 
collected, and if the characteristics of the 
norming sample were described in more detail, 
The inclusion of a reasoning subtest is likely 
to give it an advantage over tests such as the 
Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test for selecting 
higher level clerical personnel. But the exten. 
sive time required for its administration in- 
evitably places it at a marked disadvantage 
with shorter tests such as the Short Employ- 
ment Tests. 


For reviews by Edward N. Hay, Joseph E. 
Moore, and Alec Rodger of the previous edi- 
tion, see 4:731. 


[ 854] 
*The Short Employment Tests. Applicants for cler- 
ical positions; 1951-56; Forms 1 C51), 2 (’51), 3 C51), 
4 (51) ; 3 tests: CA C51, clerical), N (51, numeri- 
cal), V ('sr, verbal) ; revised manual (56) ; distribu- 
tion of Form 1 restricted to banks which are members 
of the American Bankers Association; Form 4 is re- 
stricted for special uses; $1.80 per 25 tests; 35¢ per 
Specimen set: postpaid; 15(20) minutes; George K. 
Bennett and Marjorie Gelink ; Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 
REFERENCES 

1. BENNETT, GkORGE K., AND GrLrNK, Maryorig. “The Short 
Ee Tests.” Personnel Psychol 6:151—7 su ’s3, * (PA 
28:33 

a Winxinsox, Bavan, “Validity of Short Em loyment 
Tests.” Personnel Psychol 6:419-25 w 53. * (PA 28:8194) 

3. RUSMORE, Jay, AND Martin, ye “Validity Information 
Exchange, No. 7-053:D. .T. Code 1-37.34, Clerk-Typist." Per- 
sonnel Psychol 7:289 su 's4. * 

4. WrsTBERG, WILLIAM C.: FITZPATRICK, EUGENE D.; AND 
McCanry, Jonn J. “Validity Information Exchange No. 7-073: 
D.O. Code 1-37.32, Typist.” Personnel Psychol 7:411-2 au 


nere 
54. 

5. WESTBERG, Witttam C.; FirzrATRICK, EuGENE D.; AND 
McCarry, JOHN J. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 7-074: 
D.O.T. Code 1-37. 2, Typist.” Personnel Psychol 7:413 au 's4. * 

6. WESTBERG, ILLIAM, C.; FITZPATRICK, EUGENE D.; AxD 
haati Jonn J. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 7-3; 
DOT ‘ode 1-37.32, Typist.” Personnel Psychol 7:561-2 w 


A FITZPATRICK, Evocene D., AND McCarry, Joux J: **Na- 
lidity Information Exchan; re, No. 8-35:D.O.T. Code 9-00.91, 
Assembler VII (Electrical Eduibnient) * Personnel Psychol 8: 
501-4 W 'ss. 

8. Hucues, J. L., AND McNamara, W. J. “Relationship of 
Short Employment ‘Tests and General Clerical Tests" Polon 
nel d 8:331-7 au 'ss. * (PA 30:7828) 

9. BENNETT, GEORGE K., AND DOPPELT, 
Difficulty, and | Speed of Response.” Ed & 
494-6 w 's6. 

to. McCarty, Joun J., AND FITZPATRICK, EUGENE D. “Va- 
lidity Information Exchange, No. 9-26:D.O.T. Code 5-92.621, 
(Foreman II)." Personnel dqchot 9:253 su '56, * 

ormative Data Information Ex- 
change, Nos. 5-6.” Personnel Psychol 9:271-2 su 's6. * 

12. McCarry, Joun J. “Validity Information Baek on e, No. 
10-14:D.O.T. Code 1-33.01, Secretary.” Personnel Psychol 10: 
202-3 su 's7. * ; 

13. McCarty, Joun J. “Validity Information Exch; e, No. 
10-18:D.O.T. Code 1-33.01, Secretary.” Personnel Psychol 10: 
204-5 su '57. * 


EROME E, “Item 
sychol Meas 16: 


. who will take the test. 


14. McCarty, Joux J. "Normative Data Information Ex 
Change, Nos. 10-20, 10-21, 10-22." Personnel Psychol 10: 
4 su °57. * 


P. L. MELLENBRUCH, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Short Employment Tests were devel- 
oped to supplement tests being used by member 
banks of the American Bankers Association 
for the selection of clerical workers, The Per- 
sonnel Testing Committee of the ABA partici- 
pated in the outlining of general specifications 
for the series, and recommends the SET as one 
of a group of tests suitable for use by member 
banks. The recommendation specifies that the 
tests are regarded as “suitable for use with 
candidates for clerical employment, but not for 
administrative trainees nor for maintenance 
employees.” Further, it is suggested that banks 
administer all three tests—verbal, numerical, 
and clerical—to each such applicant, “rather 
than omitting a test which seems not to be 
closely related to the contemplated job.” 

The results of tests N and CA are said to 
be particularly important for general clerical 
jobs, while V score and the total score are to 
be stressed for Stenographers and applicants 
for “positions involving much writing or oral 
communication.” “Pending completion of local 
studies,” the authors recommend cutoff scores 
corresponding to the 25th percentiles (for 
stenographers, the soth percentile for the ver- 
bal score). No evidence is presented to show 
that these cutoff points were arrived at empiri- 
cally. 

The working time for each test is five min- 
utes and the instructions are not too time-con- 
suming, so the specification that the entire series 
not consume over 20 minutes has been met. A 
second specification was that test-retest relia- 
bilities should exceed .80. Reliabilities. seem 
fairly Satisfactory for successive administra- 
tions of alternate forms, Reliabilities for V and 
N range from ‘83 to .o1, and CA reliabilities 
range from .77 to 85. A third specification, 
that the directions and scoring be simple, is met 
easily for test N. Directions for V are clear 
though somewhat more complex than for N. 
Directions for CA are rather complex and 
probably quite foreboding to the type of person 
There is too much 
massed print in these directions and there are 
too many cases in the sample problem. 


ta 
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The final specification for the series was 
that “content should encompass verbal, numeri- 
cal, and clerical skills.’ Herein lies the chief 
problem. Two of the three areas are not encom- 
passed. There is a coverage of the various usual 
numerical operations involved in lower level 
clerical work; however, only one narrow seg- 
ment or slice is measured in each of the verbal 
and clerical skills areas. Only word meaning 
is sampled in the V area and only classify- 
ing or filing is sampled in CA. If V and CA 
need no broader sampling than this, then per- 
haps N might well be made up of items in- 
volving but one single arithmetic operation, 
e.g., simple addition. No evidence is offered to 
show that the single ability sampled in V and 
in CA was arrived at empirically and that this 
sampling gives validity as good as or better 
than what would be given by a more encom- 
passing array of items. As a matter of fact, if 
but a single kind of item is to be used, there is 
good reason to believe that a test composed of 
only the very best of the items which are pro- 
vided would give as reliable and valid results 
as the total number employed in these tests, 
unless, of course, the test is also a test of 
fatigue and perhaps boredom, 

Considerable attention has been given to the 
validation of this series. Nineteen studies, all 
based on female subjects, are reported in the 
manual. Generally speaking, the validity coef- 
ficients are not very impressive. 

Of course, the reviewer is quite sure that the 
reported validity coefficients are spuriously low 
as is true for most reported test validities. First 
of all, the criteria are of questionable value. 
Supervisors’ ratings, which were the chief cri- 
teria, are notoriously subjective. Furthermore, 
correlation rests upon an unsound principle 
with respect to most employment situations. 
This is true whether we use linear, biserial, or 
some other of the usual forms of correlation. 
The fallacy lies in the assumption that the 
higher the score on a particular test the greater 
the expectancy of success. For most jobs this 
is not true. Instead, for almost any job, there 
is an optimum range within the total span of 
scores for any differentiating trait which should 
serve as the most appropriate prediction of suc- 
cess, Scores outside the cutoff points used 
would indicate a greater probability of failure. 
Were cutoff points used, it would doubtless be 
possible to show that for various clerical jobs 
a particular candidate would most probably be 


a successful employee if his score fell within a 
predetermined range of scores on any one or 
more of the tests. Optimum cutoff points for 
each of these tests should, therefore, be estab- 
lished empirically for each class of clerical 
positions. If this were done, a satisfactory va- 
lidity would be more probable. 

Correlations with other tests as reported in 
the manual are about what might be expected. 
Each test shows a fair correlation with other 
tests which have face validity, but these figures 
are hardly sufficiently high to justify substitut- 
ing one for the other, 

Altogether, it might be more appropriate to 
identify the tests as V-vocabulary, N-numeri- 
cal, and C-classifying, because there is no evi- 
dence that the verbal factor in office jobs can be 
satisfactorily measured by testing vocabulary 
only, or that CA (skills? aptitude?) can be 
adequately sampled by the single activity of 
classifying. 

[855] 

*Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test. Grades 8-12 and 
adults; 1955, c1953-55; 7 scores: verbal, number, writ- 
ten directions, learning ability, clerical speed, clerical 
aptitude, accuracy; 1 form (^55); manual (’55); no 
adult norms; no norms for accuracy ; $3.35 per 35 tests, 
postage extra; 35€ per specimen set, postpaid; 28 (40) 
minutes; Paul L. Turse; World Book Co. * 


REFERENCE 
1, Prescort, Grorcr A. "Prediction of Achievement in Com. 


mercial Subjects.” Ed & Psychol, Meas 15:491-2'w 's5,.* (PA 
30:7772) 

Rozerr A. Jones, Assistant Director, Testing 
Bureau, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, 

This test consists of six subtests: Verbal 
Skills, Number. Skills, Written Directions, 
Checking Speed, Classifying-Sorting, and Al- 
phabetizing. Scores on the first three subtests 
are combined to give a measure of “learning 
ability,” while the last three yield a clerical 
speed score and, optionally, a clerical accuracy 
score, All six in weighted combination yield the 
“general clerical aptitude” score. 

The test booklets are not reusable, Since sep- 
arate answer sheets cannot be used because the 
first three parts are, in general, made up of 
completion type items, the test must be hand 
scored. While care was exercised in designing 
the scoring keys to make scoring as simple as 
possible, scoring is not a rapid process. The 
method of scoring specified, i.e., no penalty for 
wrong answers even on the sections of 2- 
choice, highly speeded items, perhaps: repre- 
sents a compromise to shorten scoring time. 
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This seems rather undesirable to the reviewer. 
There is no objection to number right scoring 
on the first three parts. 

The format of the test booklet, especially the 
cover page, seems a little cluttered. The prac- 
tice items for Number Skills are not separated 
from the body of the subtest. Since the part 
is admitted to contain an element of speed, this 
seems to be inappropriate. Also, there are no 
practice items for Written Directions, which 
seems (to the reviewer) to need practice mate- 
rial. Perhaps practice material for Verbal 
Skills, Number Skills, and Written Directions 
could all be placed on a revised cover sheet. 

The section of the manual covering instruc- 
tions for test administration seems clear and 
explicit. The time required for test administra- 
tion (less than the usual class period) seems 
reasonable for high school use, but the test 
probably requires too much time for business 
use as a pre-employment test. 

The manual states that the general clerical 
aptitude score (the weighted total score) is a 
combination of twice the learning ability score 
plus the clerical speed score. In many clerical 
tasks accuracy is more important than speed. 
For this reason the author's decision to place 
emphasis on speed while making accuracy mi- 
nor (optional) seems regrettable. 

Except for norms for girls in a 12th grade 
commercial course and mean scores for boys 
and girls, separate norms by sex are not pro- 
vided, Even though the author feels that such 
norms are not very useful in the high school, 
the differences between the total population 
norms and the norms for 12th grade girls and 
the mean scores by sex are large enough to be 
Statistically significant. The test user should 
have available to him norms by sex in addition 
to those presently included. No adult norms 
are provided. Standard deviations are not pre- 
sented so completely as means. More specific 
information about the composition of the norm 
group is needed. 

Verbal Skills is more difficult than it should 
be for maximally efficient measurement for all 
groups included in the norms. The difficulty 
level may be acceptable for adults, but no data 
are presented for adults. While not intended 
to be the usual verbal measure, Verbal Skills 
includes, in addition to vocabulary items, items 
of spelling, word sense, and phonetic associa- 
tion. The subtest correlates highly (.68) with 
total scores on Form OM of the Cooperative 


English Test. One type of item used sometimes 
seemed slightly obtuse to the reviewer, For 
example, a word written as it is pronounced 
(tox) is given and the examinee is to supply 
the correct spelling (talks). 

In addition to test-retest values, corrected 
split-half reliabilities for the first three sub- 
tests (the least speeded parts) and the learning 
ability total are given. The manual states that 
these values for Written Directions differ ap- 
preciably. Standard errors of measurement are 
given for both test-retest and corrected split- 
half coefficients and, while notice is taken of 
the differences, those based on corrected split- 
half scores are not firmly disclaimed. The split- 
half correlation would better be left out en- 
tirely. 

There are some other objections to the con- 
tent of the manual. With regard to use of the 
test in making educational and vocational plans, 
the manual is a little expansive. The statement 
is made that "the student's profile of TCAT 
strengths and weaknesses will be helpful in 
determining the kind of clerical job that should 
be sought" ; however, most of the facts needed 
for such counseling would have to be supplied 
by the user to supplement those in the manual. 
While, in general terms, the manual cautions 
the user in general about interpretation of test 
results, the possible relationship of response 
set to poor performance is not noted. No vali- 
dation data on Written Directions are given. 

In one study reported, the learning ability 
score correlated .72 with Terman-McNemar 
IQ's. Although the manual cautions that the 
learning ability score is a “rather restricted” 
measure of intelligence, the statement needs 
clarification in the absence of any other statis- 
tical evidence. 

On the whole, the workmanship on this test 
is competent. While the existence of the test 
on the market is in no sense decried, the re- 
viewer feels that the test does not meet uniquely 
any need which other tests do not fulfill just 
as well. 


DONALD SPEARRITT, Senior Research Assist- 
ant, Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, Melbourne, Australia. 

The title of this test is sufficient to indicate 
its purpose to most test users, With the pos- 
sible exception of the written directions test, 
the subtest item types are characteristic of 
those usually included in tests of clerical apti- 
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tudes. The test of verbal skills departs from the 
general practice in presenting phonetic associa- 
tion and word sense items in cyclic form with 
spelling and vocabulary items. A realistic cov- 
erage of the number skills involved in clerical 
work is attempted in the test of number skills, 
which covers cross-addition, cancellation, and 
negative balances, as well as the four basic 
arithmetic processes. These efforts to improve 
the content validity of the tests are commend- 
able, but, at the same time, some comparison 
of their predictive validity for a given criterion 
with that of a single item type verbal or num- 
ber test would have been desirable. The test of 
written directions takes the form of a test of 
attention; more realistic content, based on sets 
of instructions actually used in clerical situa- 
tions, could have been devised. The three speed 
tests, which involve checking, classifying and 
sorting, and alphabetizing, all measure impor- 
tant aspects of clerical jobs. In selecting appli- 
cants for particular clerical positions, a person- 
nel officer may find it necessary in some cases 
to look beyond the single clerical speed score 
obtained for these three tests. 

The format and layout of the tests are ade- 
quate, and the folded strip and stencil scoring 
keys are simple and effective. The profile chart 
on the front page of the test enables the user 
to obtain a quick graphical picture of a candi- 
date’s performance and, equally important, 
some idea of the likely one standard error 
range for true scores on various subtests. 

The manual contains most of the technical 
information that would normally be asked for 
by a test user. The provision in the general 
directions for the use of erasers seems to be 
unwise in the case of speed tests; blocking out 
wrongly marked answers would be preferable. 
Other minor faults in the manual concern the 
absence of information about the criterion used 
in the item analysis in the preliminary tryouts 
of the items and about the method or groups 
used to determine the weights for arriving at 
the general clerical aptitude score. 

Correlations with various achievement meas- 
ures are provided for all subtests except Writ- 
ten Directions. Most of these predictive validi- 
ties attain a very satisfactory level. The amount 
of attention given to the collection of adequate 
validity data is praiseworthy, especially the 
preparation of work sample tests to assess the 
validity of the clerical speed tests. The discus- 
sion of validity could be improved, however, by 


the introduction of the concepts of content and 
construct validity. Reliability coefficients are 
satisfactory, except perhaps for Written Direc- 
tions. The provision of test-retest reliability 
coefficients for all normed subscores and of 
standard errors of measurement based on these 
coefficients meets accepted technical standards 
for speed tests. The only criticisms that can be 
made in this connection concern the absence of 
clear data to indicate whether the standard 
errors of measurement differ at different points 
of the score range, and the need for additional 
interpretative material illustrating the actual 
use of the standard errors of the differences in 
subtest percentile ranks. 

The problems involved in presenting both 
accuracy and speed scores in a meaningful way 
for the clerical speed tests may justify the 
author's decision not to present accuracy norms. 
But his statement that “it is necessary to deter- 
mine the number attempted only if a Clerical 
Accuracy score is to be derived" does not seem 
appropriate to the use of the clerical speed 
tests in selection situations. It is often as im- 
portant to know how many items a candidate 
marks wrongly in these tests as it is to know 
the number he marks correctly. 

This test shows evidence of a highly com- 
petent and realistic approach to the task of 
measuring the important skills and abilities 
involved in clerical work. The technical infor- 
mation provided in the manual is of a high 
standard and indicates that the various subtests 
will give reliable predictions of success in rele- 
vant achievement and job performance areas. 
The test's most important deficiency is the ab- 
sence of adult norms. For assessing aptitude 
for most clerical tasks, the test would: seem to 
be superior to tests such as the Purdue Clerical 
Adaptability Test because of its higher content 
validity and shorter administration time. 


INTERESTS 


[ 856] 

*Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory. 
Grades 8-12, adults; 1945-56; 6 scores: commercial, 
mechanical, professional, esthetic, scientific, personal 
service (girls), agriculture (boys); IBM; Form R 
(45) ; revised manual ('56) ; no adult norms; separate 
answer sheets must be used; $3.25 per 25 tests; $1.90 
per 50 IBM answer sheets; 256 per machine scoring 
stencil; 35¢ per specimen set; postpaid; (30) minutes; 
Paul P. Brainard and Ralph T. Brainard; Psychologi- 
cal Corporation. * 
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REFERENCES 

ES iy cc 

& Lm JONALD V. “A Factor Analysis of Selected Interest 
Inventories.” Abstract. Am Psychol 7:296 Jl 's2. * + 

9. ANDERSON, Rose G. “Do Aptitudes Support Interests?" 
Personnel & Guid J 32:14-7 S "$3. " (PA 28:4495) 
WirLraw C. CorrLE, Professor of Education, 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

"This inventory covers six broad occupational 
fields, with 20 items each in commercial, me- 
chanical, professional, esthetic, and scientific 
areas, For the sixth field, changes were made in 
the current revision to allow for sex differ- 
ences, males now answering 20 items for an ag- 
ricultural score, and females answering 20 
items for a personal service score. Each field 
has four occupational sections with five items 
devoted to each section. For example, the 20 
items in the commercial field have five items 
each devoted to accounting, clerical work, sell- 
ing, and business management. One wonders 
how much validity and reliability can be at- 
tached to a.score secured from only 20 items 
and what the effect of mixing four kinds of 
items within a field has had upon the reported 
reliabilities of each field. 

Normative data have been developed on 
9,695 pupils in 14 school systems, Means and 
standard deviations by grade for boys and for 
girls in grades 8-12 are also reported. Since not 
enough differences were found among grades, 
percentile norms reported are based on total 
groups by sex, undifferentiated by grade. 

Correlations with the Kuder Preference 
Record—V ocational are reported. Although the 
manual points out that these correlations seem 
to indicate little relationship between the Brain- 
ard and Kuder interest inventories, the posi- 
tive and negative relationships that one might 
logically expect between the scales of the two 
inventories are demonstrated. For example, the 
correlation between mechanical scales was 58 
for boys and .51 for girls; that between scien- 
tific scales was .53 for boys and .58 for girls. 
The publishers claim that the Brainard has an 
advantage over the Kuder because it does not 
contain forced choice items. No other evidence 
of validity is reported and this is a major weak- 
ness at present. The counselor must develop 
validity in his local situation through experi- 
ence in using the test and through local re- 
search, 

The section on interpretation of scores points 
out that the raw scores show variations in an 


individual’s interest among the six fields and 
the percentile ranks show strength of interest 
according to the norms groups. The user will 
need to verify any interpretations by personal 
experience. 

The authors and publisher are to be com- 
mended for the improvements they have made 
in the test and in the new manual. Since the 
references above do not show as widespread 
use or as much research for this inventory as 
for the Strong or the Kuder, evidence of valid- 
ity is quite limited. This means that the inven- 
tory must be used with considerable caution. 
However, with the addition of norms for 
grades 8-12, a simplified scoring procedure, 
and evidence of limited overlap with the 
Kuder, the Brainard inventory could possibly 
serve a useful function in high school counsel- 
ing and placement, 


For a review by Elmer D. Hinckley, see 
4:737; for reviews by Edwin W. Davis and 
Herschel T. Manuel, see 3:634; for reviews by 
Jack W. Dunlap and. M. R, Trabue of the 
original edition, see 40:1675; for a review by 
Everett B. Sackett, see 38:1176. 


[857] 
*Devon Interest Test. Ages 11-13; 1955; 2 scores: 
practical, academic; separate forms for boys and girls 
100 or more tests, 5d. each; 7d. per single copy; 2s. 
per manual ['55]; postage extra; administration time 
not reported; Stephen Wiseman and T. F. Fitzpatrick ; 
Oliver & Boyd Ltd. * 


REFERENCES 

1. Frrzpatrick, T. F, “Summaries of Researches Reported in 
Degree Theses: The Construction of a Test of Practical Ability 
With Special Reference to Woodwork.” Brit J Ed Psychol a3: 
133-5 Je ’s3. * 

2. FrrzPATRICK, T. F., AND Wiseman, STEPHEN. “An In- 
terest Test for Use in Selection for Technical Education.” Brit 

sychol 24:99-105 Je 's4. * ( 29:3038) 

3. WISEMAN, SrEPHEN. "The Use of an Interest Test in 11 
Eins, See Brit J Ed Psychol 25:92-8 Je 'ss. * (PA 30: 
3409, 


AnTHUR B. Royse, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of. Hull, Hull, England. 

This new test is not a measure of general 
interests. It attempts only to determine 
whether, irrespective of strength of other in- 
terests, a child's practical interests are stronger 
or weaker than his academic interests. Devised 
to improve predictability of whether a child of 
II plus is better suited to a technical rather 
than an academic education, the test is intended 
to be used solely as an addition to customary 
selection procedures. In this very specific field 
it promises to be a useful addition if and when 
its predictive validity is established. 

The child is required to indicate his like or 
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dislike for doing certain things by reacting to 
a series of statements, e.g., "learning history." 
The statements are grouped in 16 blocks, each 
block containing items reflecting practical, aca- 
demic, social, and “distractor” activities. The 
child must also indicate which activity in each 
block he likes best and which he likes next best. 
Only practical and academic items chosen as 
best or next best liked are scored, thus yield- 
ing a practical (P) interest score and an aca- 
demic (A) interest score. 

Although the test can be given as a group 
test, some individual supervision is necessary 
to ensure that it is completed satisfactorily. 
Scoring is simple but its objectivity is a little 
marred by the authors' failure to give specific 
instructions for every possible scoring contin- 
gency. Illustrative norms are given but it is 
necessary for users to establish their own 
norms in relation to the number and type of 
school places available. 

Reliability is good, split-half coefficients for 
the two scores varying from .85 to .91 on one 
11 plus sample and two 13 plus samples. Self- 
consistency of P scores and A scores and their 
independence from the remaining items have 
been determined by an item analysis. 

No predictive validity for the test has yet 
been established. The test has been published 
at this stage in the hope that follow-up experi- 
ments can be more widely based. The authors 
have tried to show from their available evi- 
dence, however, that follow-up studies now in 
progress can reasonably be expected to dem- 
onstrate some predictive validity, although 
whether this will be higher than that of existing 
selection procedures is by no means certain. 
'This evidence (r-3) comprises demonstration 
of (a) very low correlations of P scores with 
intelligence, arithmetic, and English test re- 
sults; (b) significant differences among the P 
scores and A scores of children at grammar, 
technical, and modern schools; (c) similar fac- 
tor patterns between P scores and teacher esti- 
mates of practical interests and abilities; and 
(d) presence of an interest factor with load- 
ings of .53 (P score) and —.92 (A score) 
which shows a higher variance than the k fac- 
tor measured by those space tests customarily 
used for technical selection. 

Although these results are only tentative, 
particularly the two factor analyses which are 
based on relatively few tests and children, the 
fact that the evidence is all in the same direc- 


tion suggests that the hope that reasonably high 
predictive validity will be established is no 
unrealistic. \ 
In short, the test shows some promise of be- 
coming a useful addition to test batteries used 
for educational selection but whether this 
promise will be realised must await future ex- 
perimentation. ] 


ALFRED: Yates, Senior Research Officer, Na- 
tional Foundation for Educational Research, 
London, England. 

This test was designed for a strictly limited 
and utilitarian purpose—that of improving the 
methods of selection employed by education 
authorities in England and Wales. These au- 
thorities are required to allocate primary school 
leavers (children between ro and 11 years of 
age) to courses of secondary education that are 
suited to their abilities and aptitudes. One im- 
portant decision that has to be made is whether 
an able child shall proceed to an academic 
course or to a technical course. The aim of the 
Devon Interest Test is to furnish information 
that will improve the validity of this kind of 
discrimination. 

The test is in the form of a questionnaire, 
requiring the testee to indicate his likes and 
dislikes from a wide area of activities and ex- 
periences. It yields two separate scores: a 
P-score (practical interest) and an A-score 
(academic interest). The authors outline a pro- 
cedure, involving the use of this test along 
with tests of verbal intelligence, English, arith- 
metic, and spatial ability, whereby children may 
be assigned to a number of groups: those 
clearly suitable for an academic course, usually 
provided in grammar schools; those better fit- 
ted for a technical course; those between whose 
aptitudes it is not possible clearly to discrimi- 
nate but who appear to be capable of succeed- 
ing in either type of course; those whose level 
of ability is such that they should be assigned 
to secondary modern schools, which, in most 
parts of England and Wales, cater to the least 
gifted pupils who lack the intellectual stamina 
to embark on courses that are designed to lead 
to further education in universities, technical 
colleges, and the like. 

The procedure advocated by the authors has 
been tried out on a sample of 175 11-year-old 
boys and found to result in a positive classifica- 
tion in almost 60 per cent of the cases. Split- 
half reliabilities have been calculated for this 
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sample and for a sample of 417 13-year-old 
boys and girls, the values ranging from .85 
(A-score for boys of 11+) to .91 (P-score for 
boys of 13+). The authors emphasise that no 
predictive validity has yet been secured al- 
though there is research evidence to show that 
the inclusion of the test in a battery tends to 
improve the validity of selection for technical 
courses. 

The authors make no claims for the useful- 
ness of their test outside the limited context 
for which it was specifically prepared. Never- 
theless, it could well be a useful instrument for 
other purposes and in other circumstances. It 
would accord well with the authors’ intentions, 
however, if those who employ the test for pur- 
poses other than those for which it was de- 
signed do so on a strictly empirical basis. The 
authors warn that the norms supplied in the 
manual are tentative only. 


[858] 

*G. C. Self-Scoring Interest Record, Second Ex- 
perimental Edition. Grades 9 and over; 1958; 12 
Scores: outdoor, managerial, social service, verbal, 
operative, skilled mechanical, scientific, persuasive, 
clerical, artistic, numerical, musical; Form r (C58) ; 
manual ['58] ; tentative norms; $2.50 per 25 tests: 90€ 
per 25 punch pins; 85é per 25 backing boards; 47 per 
50 profiles [’58] ; 30¢ per specimen set (must be pur- 
chased to obtain manual); postage extra; (30-40) 
minutes; H. M. Fowler and M. D. Parmenter ; Guid- 
ance Centre. * 


[859] 

X*How Well Do You Know Your Interests. Grades 
13-16, adults; 1957; 54 scores: numerical, clerical, 
retail selling, outside selling, selling real estate, one- 
order selling, sales complaints, selling intangibles, 
buyer, labor management, production supervision, busi- 
ness management, machine operation, repair and con- 
struction, machine design, farm or ranch, gardening, 
hunting, adventure, social service, teaching service, 
medical service, nursing service, applied chemistry, 
basic chemical problems, basic biological problems, 
basic physical problems, basic psychological problems, 
philosophical, visual art appreciative, visual art pro- 
ductive, visual art decorative, amusement apprecia- 
tive, amusement productive, amusement managerial, 
literary appreciative, literary productive, musical ap- 
preciative, musical performing, musical composing, 
sports appreciative, sports participative, domestic serv- 
ice, unskilled labor, disciplinary, power seeking, propa- 
ganda, self-aggrandizing, supervisory initiative, bar- 
gaining, arbitrative, persuasive, disputatious, mascu- 
linity-femininity ; Form B-22; 2 editions (profiles only 
differ) : college, personnel ; $7.50 per 30 tests, postage 
extra ; $2.74 per specimen set of any one level, postpaid ; 
(20-30) minutes; Thomas N. Jenkins; Executive 
Analysis Corporation. * 


Jerome E. Doprett, Assistant Director, Test 
Division, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York, New York. 


This interest inventory consists of 120 state- 
ments of activities related to various kinds of 
occupations, use of leisure time, dealings with 
people, etc. The examinee indicates on a 6-point 
scale the extent to which he likes or dislikes 
each activity. The inventory booklet has been 
cleverly designed to permit the transcription 
of scores for 53 scales, and a score for either 
masculinity or femininity, directly on a profile 
sheet. The scales are grouped in interest do- 
mains such as "outdoor vocational interest do- 
main" and "mechanical vocational interest 
domain." 

It is rather startling to find that 53 scores 
are obtained from 120 items. Examination of 
the scoring templates reveals that each of 46 
scales is based on two items and each of the 
remaining 7 scales contains four items. The 
scoring weights for an item range from o to 5, 
corresponding to the six possible responses. 
For a two-item scale, this gives possible scores 
of o to 10. For the scales containing four items, 
the scoring weights count only half and the 
range of possible scores remains o to ro. The 
manual points out that the raw score on a scale 
is meaningful in itself since scores below the 
neutral point of 5 indicate an overall negative 
attitude to the job functions, whereas scores 
above 5 tend to indicate positive interests. With 
two items in a scale it is, of course, possible to 
have a tremendous liking for one activity and 
an equally hearty dislike for the other activity. 
The corresponding responses would yield a 
score of 5 for the scale. It is difficult to think 
of such a score, obtained from two extreme 
feelings, as indicative of indifference or neu- 
trality. Although one may not often encounter 
situations in which the subject gives such dis- 
parate responses, the user of the inventory 
should be aware of the possibility. 

Percentile norms are available for composite 
groups of office and factory employees, college 
students, and a group of 200 young, unmarried 
men from 29 states. There is evidently recog- 
nition of the need for norms based on specific 
occupational, educational, and age groups since 
it is mentioned that such norms will be “pub- 
lished as they are completed.” 

The discussion of the factorial nature of the 
inventory does little to explain the structure of 
the instrument. It is emphasized that an objec- 
tive in the development of the test was the 
selection of items which would yield pure and 
reliable measures of interest factors. What is 
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meant by the purity of measurement is not 
made clear. The issue is further confused by 
the existence of higher order factors leading 
to "interest domains," a situation which would 
imply lack of purity among scales. The manual 
mentions that a considerable amount of re- 
search work was done in the process of devel- 
oping the inventory but, unfortunately, no bib- 
liography is given. Some issues might be clari- 
fied by reading the complete research reports. 
Conspicuously absent are data showing the re- 
lationships between this inventory and other 
measures of interest, information which would 
justify the titles and descriptions of the 53 
scales, and evidence of validity in counseling 
or personnel selection. 

The reviewer feels that the extraction of 53 
scores from 120 items is an attempt to obtain 
an excessive amount of information from the 
specific activities listed in the inventory. The 
assumption that interest areas can be effectively 
measured or even identified by two items seems 
too hazardous to accept. 


Henry S. Dyer, Vice President in Charge of 
Research, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

The author of this interest inventory claims 
that it has five principal advantages over other 
similar instruments: 

a) It is convenient to give and score. This is 
a valid claim. The directions and the wording 
of the items are so clear and simple that an 
average high school student should have little 
trouble doing the test under his own steam, 
though one may wonder whether such students 
are likely to have genuine familiarity with 
many of the activities to which they are ex- 
pected to react. The format of the test itself 
and the ingenious hand scoring system make 
it possible to get the results much more quickly 
than is the case with other interest inventories 
known to this reviewer. 

b) It is applicable to a wide variety of work 
and jobs. True. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the test comes close to exhausting the voca- 
tional interest domain. 

c) It gives information related to specific 
job tasks and duties. Also true. The test yields 
scores on 44 types of vocational activity and on 
9 types of vocationally related behavioral tend- 
encies, as well as on either masculinity or femi- 
ninity depending on the sex of the examinee. 


Each of the 55 rubrics is briefly and simply 
defined in the manual. 

d) It utilizes a scoring method which per- 
mits a direct reading of an individual's dislikes 
or aversions as well as his interests. This claim 
rests not only on the scoring system but also on 
the type of response the examinee is required 
to make to each item. He has six options rang- 
ing from "like tremendously" to "dislike tre- 
mendously." The scoring system is such that 
a IO automatically means extreme interest, a 
zero extreme aversion, and a 5 indifference. 
However, no evidence is given to show whether 
a given score, say 7, stands for the same 
amount of interest from scale to scale. An in- 
vestigation is needed to determine to what ex- 
tent the psychological distance between any 
two scale points is, as the scoring system im- 
plies, actually the same from scale to scale. 
Furthermore, the information on the test-retest 
reliability of the individual scales is insufficient 
to indicate how much of a difference between 
any two scale scores can be trusted. 

e) The manual illustrates basic uses of dif- 
ferent profiles of scores by means of a set of 
actual cases. Four actual cases of job applicants 
are analyzed in the manual. Four additional 
cases of students seeking vocational guidance 
are in preparation. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, these cases are well done and should be 
useful in showing personnel managers and 
guidance counselors how to make effective use 
of the scores. 

The norms for this instrument are inade- 
quate and not well defined. The fact that they 
are built into the profile chart seems to make 
the latter more confusing than helpful in the 
interpretation of the scores. A profile based on 
the raw scores only, with percentile norms fur- 
nished in separate tables as they accumulate, 
would make for easier, and probably safer, 
interpretation of the results. 

Although the author reports "factorial valid- 
ities" for the individual scales in terms of fac- 
tor loadings which are comfortably high, he 
leaves this reviewer wondering just how valid 
the test is in terms of the degree to which it 
gives results which actually correspond to an 
individual's interests. The factorial validities 
are in a sense not much more than indicators of 
the internal consistency of each scale. Since 
most of the scales are based on only żwo items 
each, one can hardly escape the impression that 
the sampling of the subject's response to any 
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one area of activity is too narrow to be repre- 
sentative. For each scale, the two—occasionally 
four—items were chosen on the basis of their 
factor loadings from an original set consisting 
of 7 to 12 items. In other words, the two (or 
four) were taken as most representative of the 
total set. From this it can be argued that the 
sampling in each scale is more representative 
than it seems on the surface; it means that the 
responses to the items selected are highly pre- 
dictive of the responses to the items not se- 
lected. But no solid evidence is given on how 
well responses to the items selected predict 
responses to innumerable aspects of the actual 
job situation. 

Tt should be obvious that this reviewer has 
some misgivings about resting the case on fac- 
torial validity alone. On the other hand, he gave 
the test to himself and was amazed at the ac- 
curacy with which the raw scores reflected his 
own interests and aversions. Perhaps there is 
more to this 120-item test than meets the eye. 
Perhaps in the hands of a wise clinician it will 
prove to be helpful. 


[ 860 ] 
*Interest Check List. Grades 9 and over; 1946-57; 
interviewing aid; 1 form [57] ; no data on reliability ; 
no norms; $2.50 per 100 copies; 5¢ per single copy; 5¢ 
per directions sheet ['57]; postpaid; (20) minutes ; 
prepared by United States Employment Service; 
United States Government Printing Office. * 


For reviews by Milton L. Blum and Howard 
R. Taylor of the original edition, see 4:741. 


[861] 

*Inventory of Vocational Interests: Acorn Na- 
tional Aptitude Tests. Grades 7-16 and adults ; 1943- 
57; interest in five areas: mechanical, academic, 
artistic, business and economic, farm-agricultural; 1 
form (^43); manual ('57, identical with manual copy- 
righted in 1043) ; directions sheet ('56); no data on 
reliability; $2 per 25 tests; 25¢ per manual; 50¢ per 
Roba} uus om EL Woo) miatea ndrew 

, J. Wayne Wrightstone, an arl : 
Acorn Publishing Co. H > F: Kunze; 


For reviews by Marion A. Bills, Edward S. 
Bordin, Harold D. Carter, and Patrick Slater, 
see 3:638. 


[862] 
*Kuder Preference Record—Occupational. Grades 
0-16 and adults; 1956-58; 39 scores: verification, 
county agricultural agent, farmer, forester, minister, 
hewspaper editor, physician [revised], clinical psy- 
chologist, industrial psychologist, YMCA secretary, 
School superintendent, accountant, meteorologist, per- 
sonnel manager, department store salesman, psychol- 
ogy professor, mechanical engineer, counseling psy- 
chologist, journalist, architect ['s7]; electrical engi- 
neer (revised), civil engineer, lawyer, retail elothier, 


insurance agent, dentist, veterinarian, industrial engi- 
neer, pediatrician, psychiatrist, radio station manager, 
interior decorator, high school counselor, high school 
science teacher, high school mathematics teacher, 
chemist, mining and metallurgial engineer, druggist, 
job printer ['538]; IBM; Form D ('56) ; manual, sec- 
ond edition (57) ; research handbook, second edition 
(57) ; separate answer sheets must be used ; $9.80 per 
20 tests; $6.25 per roo IBM answer sheets; $1 per 
Scoring stencil for any one score; $2.50 per book of 
computational sheets ('56) for developing local oc- 
cupational keys; $2.50 per research handbook; $2 per 
specimen set; postage extra; (25-35) minutes; G. 
Frederic Kuder; Science Research Associates. * 


Epwarp S. Bornin, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The Kuder Preference Record is second only 
to Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank in length 
of service as one of the leading interest inven- 
tories. This latest version, Form D (Occupa- 
tional), is intended to give direct evidence of 
how closely a subject’s responses typify each 
of 22 different occupational groups. 

The format and contents follow the patterns 
laid down in the other forms (Vocational and 
Personal), in that the subject is asked to 
choose which one of three activities he would 
like the most and which one he would like the 
least. Many of the groups of items are drawn 
from previous forms. 

One of the hallmarks of this test has always 
been ingenuity in the choice of items and 
soundness in the methods of item analysis 
utilized. This form is no exception, The manual 
and the Research Handbook, which are avail- 
able for those who wish to construct additional 
scales, discuss and describe very thoroughly 
what considerations guided the accumulation 
of the pool of items and the statistical criteria 
applied for selecting the final set. The author 
proves in analytical terms his contention that 
it is more efficient to sacrifice internal con- 
sistency reliability for validity where one or 
more relatively independent variables are re- 
quired to account for a criterion. Therefore, 
he argues, it is a matter of no great concern 
that the Kuder-Richardson reliabilities for the 
scales range from .42 to .82, with a median of 
.62. The median test-retest reliabilities are .79 
and .86, respectively, for high school and col- 
lege student populations. Unfortunately, we 
are not told the length of the time interval be- 
tween testings. 

This reviewer finds convincing Kuder's ar- 
guments regarding reliability as internal con- 
sistency, but contends that the equally impor- 
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tant question of stability still remains. The user 
needs to know how much the interests tapped 
by this inventory may be expected to change 
with the passage of time for different age 
groups and what effects, if any, different types 
of intervening experiences may have. No evi- 
dence bearing on this question is presented. 
Nowhere, either in the manual or in the Re- 
search Handbook is this question ever dis- 
cussed. 

The occupational keys have been developed 
by selecting items which discriminate the se- 
lected occupational group from a norm group. 
The norm group, composed of 1,000 men se- 
lected among telephone subscribers in 138 cities 
and towns, defies identification. Approximately 
70 per cent are from three major occupational 
classifications: professional and semiprofes- 
sional workers; proprietors, managers, and 
officials; and clerical, sales, and kindred work- 
ers. The test cannot be faulted on this because 
there is certainly no clear answer as to what 
is the most important base group to use for 
developing scales. However, the author and 


publisher are to be criticized for failing to . 


offer any information about the expected dis- 
tribution of scores among the relevant popula- 
tions, e.g., high school or college students, the 
adult population at large. This lack is acknowl- 
edged and users are encouraged to develop 
their own norms. 

"Though its validity is to be the main index 
of its worth, there is remarkably sparse evi- 
dence offered. In fact, the only evidence is con- 
tained in tables that demonstrate that consider- 
able success was attained in discriminating oc- 
cupational groups from the norm group and 
that the degree of discrimination was fairly 
well maintained. in cross validation. samples. 
One may argue that not enough time has 
elapsed to permit the completion of the many 
other types of studies necessary to establish 
construct validity. Since interest inventories 
are rarely used to predict discrete behavioral 
criteria, e.g., level of academic achievement or 
job performance, the basis for their use rests 
most clearly on construct validity. Yet, such 
easily obtained basic information as the inter- 
correlation of the occupational scales is not 
made available. There is no sign or promise 
of the follow-up studies, lack of which has long 
been criticized in the vocational form. Perhaps 
it is assumed that data accumulated in connec- 
tion with the vocational form can provide some 


of this validational underpinning. Nowhere is 
this assumption explicitly stated; however, 
even if this assumption is made, then we need 
evidence that the relationship between the vo- 
cational and occupational forms is such as to 
make reasonable such a transfer of validity. 

To summarize, this inventory is well de- 
veloped and looks promising. However, at the 
present time it lacks most of the further data 
necessary for operational use. 


Joun W. Gustav, Professor of Psychology 
and Director, University Counseling. Center, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. 

According to its author, this form of the 
Kuder Preference Record was produced to 
provide “a relatively short interest inventory 
suitable for use in the development of interest 
keys for specific occupations." It is to be used, 
Kuder indicates, by counselors trying to help 
vocationally undecided clients and by personnel 
directors in selection, placement, and classifica- 
tion, How successful it will be in these func- 
tions remains to be seen. On the whole, it looks 
promising. 

Those familiar with the earlier vocational 
forms will recall that they contained 9 or 10 
scales, each reflecting an area or cluster of ac- 
tivity such as mechanical, social service, or out- 
door. These scales were developed by inbreed- 
ing items until a high degree of homogeneity 
was attained among the items of a scale. This 
method is in marked contrast to the approach 
taken by Strong in the development of his Vo- 
cational Interest Blank. Here, criterion groups 
of successfully employed men in a variety of 
occupations were compared with respect to 
their item responses to a presumably represen- 
tative group of men in general. The aim was 
to develop keys—clusters of items—which 
would indicate whether the person taking the 
test resembled the successful men or not. 

In this version of the Preference Record, 
Kuder has abandoned his earlier approach and 
taken the road blazed by Strong. In many 
ways, this revision resembles Strong's inven- 
tory more than it does earlier forms of the 
Preference Record. Although it is too early 
to tell whether it will be as useful as the 
Strong, the information provided in the manual 
suggests that it will receive much well deserved 
attention. The reviewer is inclined to feel that 
it will be used more in research than in prac- 
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tice, at least for some time. Considering the 
number of unanswered questions, this seems 
highly desirable. 

The Kuder Occupational contains 100 triadic 
items very much like those used in earlier 
forms. Many items were, in fact, taken from 
the earlier forms, with some of them modified 
for clarity and readability. Items were selected 
by a modification of the criterion vector method 
which is described in some detail in the hand- 
book accompanying the test. The reduction to 
100 items reduces total testing time to about 
30 minutes on the average, although there is 
no formal time limit applied in administration. 

Of most interest in this form are the various 
occupational keys or scales. These were de- 
veloped by locating a representative norm pop- 
ulation, then contrasting their responses with 
those of certain occupational groups. The norm 
group contained a thousand cases, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of which came from pro- 
fessional through craft levels. It is thus a sam- 
ple with considerable upward bias, but, as 
Kuder indicates, “The best reference group 
for any specific situation is ordinarily the group 
from which the subjects are to be distin- 
guished.” 

Occupational groups were then selected in 
22 fields or subfields. Item analysis methods 
were employed to identify items which differ- 
entiated the occupational group from the norm 
group. These item pools were then cross vali- 
dated to see whether the differentiation held 
up. It seemed to do so quite well. 

Only one kind of validity—concurrent—is 
dealt with. Using the approach indicated, con- 
current validity is the kind which must be dealt 
with first. Concurrent validity is indicated by 
the extent to which the test corresponds to cur- 
rent criterion status. That is, it must be shown 
that the occupational keys do in fact yield 
different distributions for men in the occupa- 
tions and for men in the norm group. 

Concurrent validity is not enough, however. 
Predictive validity must be dealt with some 
time, and there is no evidence cited to show 
that the Kuder Occupational has predictive 
validity. Work of the sort done with the Strong 
must be done before the general utility of this 
form can be accepted for counseling or per- 
sonnel work. 

The reliability of the instrument appears to 
be satisfactory, at least with respect to its con- 


current validity. Kuder-Richardson reliabilities 
range from .42 to .93. Test-retest reliabilities 
tend to be somewhat higher. The period be- 
tween testings is not indicated, but it certainly 
does not approach the 18-year period discussed 
in Strong's latest book. 

Interpretation of the scores is based on the 
differentiation ratio (DR). Percentiles of the 
norm and occupational groups are also avail- 
able, but Kuder prefers the DR approach. This 
DR is the ratio of the proportion of the two 
groups, occupational and norm, exceeding a 
given score, The suggested meanings for these 
DR's lead one to many of the interpretive 
problems encountered in using the Strong. 

Administration of the test appears to be at 
least as simple as with earlier forms. Scoring 
may be done by hand or on IBM machines. 
Raw scores are readily converted into DR's by 
means of tables printed on the scoring keys. 
A verification key, designed to assess the atti- 
tude and understanding of the test taker, is 
also included. The data cited seem to indicate 
that the test works well in screening out peo- 
ple who fail to understand the directions or 
who try to distort their answers. 

In addition to the test and the manual, Kuder 
has developed a Research Handbook and a 
booklet of computation sheets. The first is of 
special interest since it contains detailed dis- 
cussion of the theory and practice of interest 
inventory development and will enable even 
those without high level statistical skills to un- 
dertake the development of keys for special 
purposes. The Research Handbook is an in- 
triguing and welcome addition to the test 
package. 

This instrument is not ready yet for wide- 
spread use by counselors and personnel direc- 
tors. It looks very promising for cautious exper- 
imental work by highly skilled and experienced 
psychologists. Until a great deal of research 
and clinical experience has been accumulated, 
however, it should not be considered on a par 
with the Strong or even with the earlier forms 
of Kuder's inventories. Its simplicity, the ob- 
vious care in its construction, its brief admin- 
istration time, its easy scoring, and especially 
its potential as a source of new keys tailor- 
made to specific situations makes it a very 
promising instrument, one which should re- 
ceive a great deal of attention in the near fu- 
ture. 
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*Kuder Preference Record—Vocational. Grades 
9-16 and adults; 1934-56; IBM ; 2 forms; 2 editions; 
separate answer sheets or pads must be used; $9.80 
per 20 tests; 75€ per specimen set of any one edition; 
postage extra; (40-50) minutes; G. Frederic Kuder; 
Science Research Associates. * 
a) FORM B [NINE SCALE]. 1934-46; 9 scores: mechani- 
cal, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, liter- 
ary, musical, social service, clerical; masulinity-femi- 
ninity score also obtainable; 1 form; 2 editions; revised 
manual ('46) ; 60€ per 20 profile sheets for adults ('46) 
or for children ("44). 

1) [Hand Scoring Edition.] Form BB ('42) ; $2.35 

per 20 answer pads. 

2) [Machine Scoring Edition.] IBM; Form BM 

(42) ; $4.50 per 100 IBM answer sheets; $7.50 per 

set of scoring stencils. 
b) FORM C [ELEVEN SCALE]. 1934-56; revision and ex- 
pansion of Form B; 11 scores: same as for Form B 
plus outdoor, verification; 1 form; 2 editions; manual, 


sixth edition (56) ; 60€ per 20 profile sheets for adults 
C51) or for children (’50) ; 90¢ per 20 profile leaflets 
for adults ('54) or for children (’53) for comparing 
vocational and personal (see 80) scores. 
1) [Hand Scoring Edition.] Form CH (^48) ; $2.35 
per 20 answer pads 
2) [Machine Scoring Edition] IBM; Form CM 
(48) ; $4.50 per 100 IBM answer sheets; $7.50 per 
set of scoring stencils. 
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Cuirrorp P. FnoEnricu, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

The principal differences between the earlier 
Form B (1942) and the later Form C (1948) 
are the addition of verification and outdoor 
scores and new normative data for adolescent 
and adult profiles. Since these changes repre- 
sent substantial improvements in the instru- 
ment, this reviewer sees no reason for anyone 
to continue using the older Form B. Because 
that form is now obsolete no further reference 
will be made to it in these comments. 

Form C follows the long established pattern 
of the Kuder Preference Record with claims 
for being “self-administering,” and having 
“self-interpreting profiles.” More accurate 
claims would be that the test is relatively easy 
to administer and that most persons are able to 
score it and prepare a profile of their scores. 
Interpreting the profile requires all the acumen 
a skillful counselor can bring to the task. 

This reviewer’s greatest dissatisfaction with 
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this instrument lies in the author’s implication 
that the scores have established relevance to 
occupations. The latest manual (1956) again 
presents fragmentary percentile ranks of the 
median scores of a variety of occupations. Ex- 
cept in the instances where data were reported 
by other investigators, accurate descriptions of 
the occupational groups are lacking. What, for 
‘example, is the denominational affiliation of the 
43 clergymen for whom median scores are re- 
ported? Or what positions are held by the 65 
school administrators whose scores are re- 
ported ? 

Further lack of confidence in the occupa- 
tional significance of the scores stems from the 
fact that many were contributed by test users. 
Whether these tests were administered to per- 
sons as a part of a counseling relationship or 
to persons seeking employment is unknown. 

There is a need for the author to develop 
data which would facilitate the interpretation 
of the profile. The current manual suggests 
that scores above the 75th percentile indicate 
occupational areas which should be considered 
by the testee, and that those below the 25th 
percentile give clues to occupations which 
should be eliminated from consideration. In- 
terpretation of the test in this manner neglects 
the pattern of scores. Work with the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank indicates pattern 
analysis is a fruitful approach in understand- 
ing the meaning of an interest profile. This 
reviewer's opinion is that Kuder's halfhearted 
invitation for users to develop specific occu- 
pational keys by means of Fisher's discrim- 
inant function is no substitute for data which 
would assist the counselor in interpreting the 
profile as a whole. 

The opinions expressed above should not be 
construed as meaning that this reviewer does 
not recommend this inventory. Among those 
available, it is his choice when the use of 
Strong's blank is inappropriate or not feasible. 
Perhaps his opinions are reinforced by im- 
patience because the author and publisher have 
not made more data available for interpreting 
a test which has been so widely used and highly 
respected for almost 20 years. 


Jouw PiERcE-JONES, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
presented three reviews of the Kuder Prefer- 


ence Record—Vocational (KPR-V) based 
mainly on the 1951 manual for Form C. Those 
discussions should be consulted by KPR-V 
users. This review considers the inventory in 
relation to various strengths and weaknesses 
pointed up in the earlier discussions. 

The KPR-V is an attractive, popular inven- 
tory useful in vocational counseling with high 


‘school youth and many adults. It is easily ad- 


ministered and conveniently scored by hand 
or by machine. Appropriate answer sheets, 
scoring stencils, and profile sheets are avail- 
able for Forms B and C. Examinees find the 
KPR-V an interesting inventory, although 
some have difficulty choosing among seemingly 
equally attractive, or unattractive, alternatives 
in the triadic forced choice items. It can still 
be said correctly that the KPR-V, among in- 
terest inventories, is a carefully planned, well 
constructed instrument approaching, without 
attaining, the standard of technical thorough- 
ness set by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 

In the past, an outstanding feature of the 
Kuder has been the conscientious provision 
by the author and the publisher of current 
interpretive data, research summaries, and im- 
proved norms. The 1956 manual is, however, 
essentially identical with the 1951 edition albeit 
91 titles have been added to the list of refer- 
ences, and a slightly revised job chart (Table 
1) appears. The published norms do not ap- 
pear to have changed in five years, There 
seem to have been no additions to old reliabil- 
ity data; information concerning the temporal 
stability of scores is still missing. No impor- 
tant additional evidence regarding KPR-V 
validity has been summarized. Therefore, this 
reviewer thinks it important to sample some 
recent research bearing on these considerations. 

Work with the SVIB has shown that its in- 
terest scores are remarkably stable over rather 
long periods. Does this hold also for the KPR- 
V? Certainly there is less evidence regarding 
the stability of Kuder scores, but what exists 
does point to relatively high stability. Rosen- 
berg (290) examined high school pupils in 
ninth grade and, later, in twelfth grade obtain- 
ing test-retest correlations ranging between 
.47 and .75, a result corroborated by Herzberg 
and Bouton (318). Reid’s (234) work with 
college level subjects resulted in a median re- 
test correlation of .77 over a 15-month interval. 

Validity, a complicated consideration in re- 
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spect of any psychometric device, is an excep- 
tionally complex matter in considering interest 
inventories. In the present KPR-V manual, as 
in earlier ones, mean profiles for small, 
not demonstrably representative occupational 
groups constitute the main evidence of validity. 
Meteorologists, for example, average high in 
scientific and low in persuasive interest. This 
is attractive but unconvincing material. The 
needed research using the KPR-V with spe- 
cific criterion groups has appeared infre- 
quently, but the present manual lags behind 
what exists. For example, Stewart and Rob- 
erts (361) have shown that female teacher 
trainees leaving a training college after two 
years had different profiles from those re- 
maining to graduate. Kline and Cumings (379) 
found public health nurses different from other 
nurses, physicians, and laboratory technicians. 
Samuelson and Pearson (382) found no dif- 
ferences between successful trade school stu- 
dents and dropouts. Arbuckle (364) reported 
KPR-V differences between counselor trainees 
perceived by peers as those to whom clients 
would be most and least likely to go for help. 
Newman (203) and Forer (350) found evi- 
dence of relationships between Kuder scores 
and physical and emotional disabilities. Hasel- 
korn (373) found differences between male 
homosexuals and matched controls. Klugman 
(399) reported that profiles for psychotics in 
remission do not differ significantly from 
Kuder’s base groups. Pierce-Jones? has de- 
veloped KPR-V scales which predicted an ob- 
jective criterion of socio-economic status in 
cross validation groups. Still other recent re- 
search (326, 334, 346, 372) bears on the valid- 
ity of this inventory. 

In summary, a fair current appraisal of the 
KPR-V would seem to be that it is an excel- 
lent inventory for preliminary surveys of in- 
terests in counseling and in school guidance 
and occupational instruction. Immediate atten- 
tion ought to be devoted to providing more 
Tepresentative occupational group norms and 
a more comprehensive edition of the manual 
including newer data on the stability of scores 
and on validity in terms of particular criteria, 
Perhaps, in view of the very extensive use 
that is made of the Kuder in clinical and edu- 
cational settings, a volume dealing with the 

1 Prerce-Jones, JoHN. ‘Vocational Interest Correlates of 


Socio-Economic Status in Adolescence.” Ed & Psychol Meas, 
in press. 


KPR-V in the same way in which Strong 
treated the SVIB in Vocational Interests of 
Men and Women should be considered. 


For reviews by Edward S. Bordin, Harold 
D. Carter, and H. M. Fowler, see 4:742; for 
reviews by Ralph F. Berdie, E. G. Chambers, 
and Donald E. Super of Forms BB and BM, 
see 3:640 (1 excerpt); for reviews by A. B. 
Crawford and Arthur E. Traxler of an earlier 
edition, see 40:1617. 


[864] 
*Occupational Interest Inventory, 1956 Revision. 
Grades 7-16 and adults, 9-16 and adults; 1 
scores grouped in 3 categories : fields of inter 
sonal-social, natural, mechanical, busin 
sciences), types of interests (verbal, ipulative, com- 
putational), level of interests; IBM; 1 form ('56); 2 
levels: intermediate, advanced; intermediate manual 
(56), advanced manual ('56); intermediate norms 
based upon norms for advanced form; $4.00 per 35 
tests; separate answer sheets may be used; 4¢ per 
IBM answer sheet; 7¢ per Scoreze answer sheet; 60¢ 
per set of either hand or machine scoring stencils; 
postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set of either level, 
postpaid; (30-40) minutes; Edwin A. Lee and Louis 
P. Thorpe; California Test Bureau, * 
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Martin Katz, Assistant Director, Evaluation 
and Advisory Service, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The manual for the Occupational Interest 
Inventory makes much of the fact that the 
scores for the six “fields of interests” are 
based on forced choices between paired state- 
ments, In discussing interpretation of scores, 
the manual recommends that after identifi- 
cation of the “one or two highest” interest 
fields, “the next step is a study of the 3 Types,” 
which further refine the areas of major inter- 
est: “For example, a high score in the Per- 
sonal-Social Field combined with a high score 
in the Manipulative Type would result in ex- 
amination of a different group of occupations 
than would be the case if a high score in the 
Personal-Social Field were supported by a 
high score in the Computational or Verbal 
Types." This, on the face of it, might seem 
quite reasonable. 

However, it should be noted that the type 
scores are not independently derived from 
forced choices between pairings of statements 
purporting to represent the different types. In- 
stead, 9o of the 240 field statements are also 
designated as representing interest types (30 
for each type). Thus, each tally for a type 
score rides in on the coattails of a forced 
choice for a field statement. 

The manual recognizes that "several of these 
combinations [between field and type] E 
much more frequently found than are others, 
implying that such combinations reflect actual 
relationships which are significant for occu- 
pational focus. It neglects to point out that 
field-type score combinations are largely arti- 
facts of the inventory. For example, of the 
30 verbal type statements on the advanced in- 
ventory, 14 are designated also as personal- 
social field statements, 7 are business field, and 
9 are arts field (on the intermediate inventory, 
the corresponding numbers are 13, 9» and 8). 


Thus, it is not at all surprising to find in the 
intercorrelation matrices relatively high co- 
efficients of correlation between verbal type 
and personal-social field scores (.64 to .74) and 
lower but still positive coefficients of correla- 
ton between verbal type and business field 
scores (.33 to .57) and verbal type and arts 
field scores (.19 to .40). Since not a single sci- 
entific field statement is classified as a verbal 
type statement, it is not surprising to find nega- 
tive coefficients of correlation between verbal 
type and scientific field scores (—.33 to —.49)- 
Thus, the inventory, by the nature of its con- 
struction, would tend to give a high verbal 
type score for people with high personal-social 
field scores but would rarely give a high verbal 
type score in conjunction with a high scientific 
field score. 

To carry this demonstration further, on the 
intermediate inventory 15 of the 30 manipula- 
tive type statements are also arts field state- 
ments; only 2 of the 30 are mechanical field 
statements. Therefore, one must not be sur- 
prised to find on the intermediate battery cor- 
relation coefficients of .59 (for females) and 
.69 (for males) between manipulative type and 
arts field scores, along with correlation coeffi- 
cients of —.39 and —.24 between manipulative 
type and mechanical field scores. However, in 
the advanced inventory only 8 of the 30 manip- 
ulative type statements are also arts field state- 
ments, while 7 of the 30 are mechanical field. 
Consequently, on the advanced inventory the 
correlation coefficients between manipulative 
type and arts field scores are —.07 and .06; 
but between manipulative type and mechanical 
field, .18 and .32. 

Similarly, computational type statements are 
tied almost exclusively to business and scien- 
tific fields (respectively, 17 and 10 of 30 on 
the advanced inventory, I5 and 10 of 30 on 
the intermediate). Thus, the correlation coeffi- 
cients between mechanical field and computa- 
tional type scores range from —.21 to —.47, 
and a high mechanical field-computational type 
combination would tend to be rare. 

It does not seem likely that the foregoing 
coefficients are offered as representative of 
hypothesized relationships between the various 
fields and types of interests. If so, some of 
them would be rather startling and provocative 
—4or example, even allowing for idiosyncra- 
sies of nomenclature, one would not ordinarily 
expect a negative relationship between cate- 
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gories labeled “Mechanical” and “Manipula- 
tive." On the other hand, to recognize the ap- 
parent relationships merely as artifacts of the 
inventory is to weaken seriously the publish- 
er's case for interpretation of scores. 

Unfortunately, this case is already quite 
weak. Normative and validity data presented 
in the manual are such that useful interpreta- 
tion of scores must be, for the most part, arbi- 
trary or intuitive. The previous edition of the 
inventory was soundly spanked (see 3:643 and 
4:743) for two major deficiencies: failure to 
describe the composition of the norms group 
and lack of research on validity. It must be re- 
ported that the manual for the 1956 Revision 
still falls short of full disclosure. Here is the 
complete passage describing "The Normative 
Population" in the manual for the advanced 
inventory : 

The percentile norms presented in this Manual were 
obtained from over 25,000 Inventories given to high 
school and college students, veterans, and other adults. 
They are based on cases reported from New England, 
Tennessee, California, Utah, and Idaho. The norms are 
suitable not only for high school pupils and college 
students but also for the general adult population. This 
is particularly true because the instrument requires a 
comparison and choice between 120 pairs of activities in 
which the distribution of choices rather than a total 
score provides the significant data. 

Norms for the Occupational Interest Inventory, Ad- 
vanced reflect the performance of examinees who are 
representative of the population nationally on interest 
inventory items which have been carefully selected and 
validated. 

The glib array of nonsequiturs provided by 
the last three sentences is certainly no substi- 
tute for more specific information about the 
norms group. Lumping together these “over 
25,000....high school and college students, vet- 
erans, and other adults" in unspecified propor- 
tions, with no hint of stratification, to provide 
omnibus or all-purpose norms, might be justi- 
fied on the grounds that these subgroups were 
virtually indistinguishable from each other. 
Such a condition not only is contrary to logic ; 
it is contrary to the few specific score sum- 
maries actually reported for different groups. 
"Thus, the catch-as-catch-can "normative popu- 
lation" certainly cannot be said to provide an 
intrinsically meaningful comparison group for 
any individual's scores. There is no evidence 
that it is "representative of the population na- 
tionally,” or that it is suitable for use with 
any of the groups mentioned (high school pu- 
pils, college students, general adult popula- 
tion), let alone all of them. In short, it is not 


a norms group; it is merely an agglomeration 
of cases. 

The manual for the intermediate inventory 

maintains that the intermediate norms are suit- 
able "not only for junior high school pupils 
but also for the general adult population." In 
fact, the norms for the intermediate inventory 
were not independently derived, but were 
linked to the norms for the advanced inventory. 
Advanced and intermediate inventories were 
both administered to 118 male and 118 female 
Ioth graders (no further characterization of 
this group is given) : 
The two tests were equated on the basis of the raw 
scores. The raw scores of the Intermediate Inventory 
were then given the percentile rankings of the corre- 
sponding raw scores of the Advanced Inventory. The 
norms that resulted....were compared with norms based 
on cases reported for 5,470 male and 4,870 female stu- 
dents enrolled in grades seven to nine. The two sets of 
norms were encouragingly comparable. 

In the absence of more precise data (and 
why so bashful about presenting "encouraging" 
data?), this reviewer cannot share the pub- 
lisher's feeling of encouragement. He can de- 
rive no feeling of security from the knowledge 
that the intermediate norms are anchored in 
the amorphous jelly of the advanced norms. 
Even if the advanced norms were of firmer 
substance there would remain a need to state 
and reason about some of the assumptions in- 
volved in using this common anchorage. 

Of course even well defined and coherent 
norms groups would not in themselves solve 
the many problems of meaningful interpreta- 
tion of scores. They would, however, be more 
likely to lead to fruitful hypotheses and re- 
search on validity. At present, the manual 
Stresses use of score patterns for guidance. 
But to what purpose should the counselor as- 
certain that Joe Smith, confronted with a series 
of forced choices, preferred more descriptive 
Statements of a certain category than did 90 
per cent—or 50 per cent—or 10 per cent—of 
an appropriate comparison group? First, he 
needs to know what, if any, significance Joe's 
relative preference for this and other categories 
of statements has for educational and occupa- 
tional decisions. Thus, suppose Joe’s scientific 
field score placed him at the 7oth percentile of a 
normative population of oth grade boys. What 
does this mean about his potential interest in 
a high school physics course? in a college en- 
gineering program? in medical studies? in the 
occupation of nuclear physicist? According to 
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the manual, scores at the 7oth percentile or 
higher in any category are to be regarded as 
significant for choices assumed to involve a 
substantial amount of activity corresponding 
to that interest category. Then, presumably, if 
Joe ranked at the 5oth percentile in the me- 
chanical field and at the 7oth percentile in the 
scientific field, he would be described as having 
“more” interest in scientific than in mechanical 
fields and would probably be encouraged (abil- 
ity data and other circumstances permitting) 
to consider educational and occupational 
choices characterized more heavily by "scien- 
tific” than by “mechanical” activities. 

But even if we assumed the categories to be 
accurate and the norms unexceptionable, where 
is the evidence that preferences resulting in a 
7oth percentile on the scientific field are likely 
to lead to satisfaction or interest in high school 
physics, engineering college, medical school, 
or a career as a nuclear physicist? One might 
be equally justified in asserting that a soth 
percentile in the mechanical field is more con- 
ducive to interest and satisfaction in a high 
school industrial arts course and the occupa- 
tion of carpenter than a 7oth percentile in the 
scientific field is to interest and satisfaction 
in a high school physics course and a career 
as a nuclear physicist. In the absence of the 
most elementary empirical validation, perhaps 
it is supererogatory to fuss about norms at all. 

Certainly the validation of an interest in- 
ventory is a knotty problem. In the manual for 
the 1956 Revision of the Occupational Interest 
Inventory will be found no sword of Alex- 
ander to cut this Gordian knot. At best, there 
have been a few routine hacks at it with blunt 
scissors. Thus, phi coefficients for the state- 
ments in each category are furnished; corre- 
lation studies with Kuder Preference Record 
scales and with Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank scales are charted; there is some crow- 
ing about a factor analysis of six interest in- 
ventories including the Occupational Interest 
Inventory. (The manual does not name the 
other five inventories—among which, it turns 
out, was neither the Kuder nor the Strong. 
Analyses which have included these instru- 
ments have turned up factors less similar to 
the Occupational Interest Inventory rubrics.) 

The correlation study with the Strong in- 
volved only 60 cases. Although the manual calls 
attention to the positive correlations which 
might have been expected a priori between 


some Occupational Interest Inventory fields 
and Strong scales, there is no attempt to ac- 
count for the following correlation coefficients : 
between Strong physician scale and inventory 
personal-social field (which includes, as one 
of its subcategories, “Health and Medical 
Service”), —.03; between Strong policeman 
scale and inventory personal-social field (which 
includes “Law and Law Enforcement" as 
one of its subcategories), —.16; between in- 
ventory "level of interests" score and Strong 
scales for president (manufacturing concern), 
physician, mathematician, and physicist, —.07, 
—.23, —.14, and —.03, respectively. 

Nevertheless, publication of such data is a 
step in the right direction. With more (and 
more ambitious) validity studies, the Occupa- 
tional Interest Inventory may yet become use- 
ful. Meanwhile, it is a shame to have to de- 
scribe it again, after the number of years in 
which it has been marketed and used, as a 
"promising instrument." 


Wirnug L. Layton, Professor of Psychology, 
and Assistant Director, Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

It is very frustrating to this reviewer, in 
considering the possible impact of this review, 
to find that an inventory which received very 
unfavorable reviews in both the third and 
fourth Mental Measurements Yearbooks is 
still in existence, has been researched and re- 
vised so little, and is still being offered for sale 
as a valid instrument. The revision has con- 
sisted of the replacement of a few items and 
an increase in the number of items contributing 
to the type scores. In addition, some changes 
have been made in the manual. At present, the 
manual is written so that it breathes an air of 
respectability which close and critical scrutiny 
reveals is rather thin. Most of the research 
presented is based on the unrevised inventory, 
and attempts have been made to adjust these 
data to reflect changes in the inventory. There 
is no indication of how these adjustments were 
made or, for that matter, of the appropriateness 
of making such changes. 

It is in the area of validity that the manual 
is perhaps most misleading. A great deal of 
weight is placed by the test authors on content 
validity, but, as the research of Strong has in- 
dicated, content validity is not a sime qua non 
to discriminating occupational groups on the 
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basis of interest. There is little further evi- 
dence of validity, although the intercorrelation 
study by Torr (30) is presented as one demon- 
stration of validity. In addition, correlations 
between the unrevised Occupational Interest 
Inventory, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, and the Kuder Preference Record are 
presented as evidence of validity. Patterns of 
mean scores for several college and high 
school groups are also presented. These data 
are, however, very meager. The authors still 
have not collected data on occupational groups, 
although certainly this is most desirable. As the 
Technical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests and Diagnostic Techniques points out, 
most interest inventories are used for predic- 
tion purposes. The interpretation of an inter- 
est inventory to a counseling client implies 
some predictive validity. Thus, it is particu- 
larly important that such inventories have evi- 
dence of predictive validity. Although the au- 
thors present the inventory as useful in coun- 
seling high school and college students, there 
has been no attempt to do a long-range longi- 
tudinal study which would provide meaningful 
data concerning the validity in predicting oc- 
cupational criteria. 

The only reliability data given are of the 
test-retest variety. There is no indication in 
the manual as to whether these data are based 
upon the revised or original form. It is to the 
credit of the authors that they present stand- 
ard errors of measurement, but some of these 
are disturbingly large compared to the stand- 
ard deviations listed. This means, of course, 
that the reliabilities for the scales involved are 
not good enough to justify their use in individ- 
ual counseling. This conclusion is supported by 
the research of George and Kingston (36). 

The norms are also inadequate; they are 
based on the unrevised advanced form. The 
authors state they are suitable, not only for 
high school pupils. and college students, but 
also for the general adult population. But, 
there is no indication of the representativeness 
of these norms for any well defined popula- 
tion. The authors state the norms were ad- 
justed to take into account the revision of the 
inventory. No details of this adjustment are 
given. The authors suggest that when the in- 
ventory is being used for selection and place- 
ment in business and industry the composite 
population norms should be used. This, of 
course, would obscure the relationship of sex 


to score and, according to data presented, there 
is such a relationship. What justification the 
authors have for making this suggestion to 
business and industry is beyond this reviewer's 
comprehension. 

On the basis of the limited amount of infor- 
mation available about the Occupational In- 
terest Inventory, this reviewer recommends 
that it be considered an experimental inventory 
at best and that it be so labeled so that the 
unwary prospective user will not be led astray. 
He further recommends that it not be used 
in counseling individual students and that its 
use be restricted to experimental and research 
purposes until it has been properly standard- 
ized. 


For reviews by Arthur H. Brayfield of the 
original edition, see 4:743; for reviews by Ed- 
ward S. Bordin and Stanley G. Dulsky, see 
3:643. 


[865] 

XPicture Interest Inventory. Grades 7 and over; 
1958; 9 scores: interpersonal service, natural, me- 
chanical, business, esthetic, scientific, verbal, computa- 
tional, time perspective; IBM ; 1 form; separate. an- 
swer sheets must be used; $5.25 per 35 tests; sé per 
IBM answer sheet; $1 per set of hand or machine scor- 
ing stencils; postage extra; soé per specimen set, post- 
paid; scoring service available; (20-30) minutes; 
Kurt P. Weingarten; California Test Bureau. * 


[ 866 ] 

* Qualifications Record, Sales personnel; 1958; 45 
interests in 7 areas: arts, biology, computation, literary, 
physical, social, technology ; Form A; no data on re- 
liability and validity : $23.75 per 100 tests ; $1 per speci- 
men set; $12.50 per individual job qualifications re- 
port; postpaid; (45) minutes; Keith Van Allyn; Bur- 
eau of Personnel Research, Inc, * 


[867] 
*Rothwell Interest Blank, Miller Revision. Ages 
13 and over; 1958; Forms M, F (58) ; manual (C58); 
3s. per 10 blanks; 12s. 6d. per manual ; postpaid within 
Australia; (20-30) minutes; Kenneth M. Miller and 
J. W. Rothwell; Australian Council for Educational 
Research. * 


[868] 
*Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Re- 
vised. Ages 17 and over; 1927-59; 57 scoring scales 
(47 occupations, 6 occupational group scales, and 4 
nonvocational scales): Group I: group scale C38), 
artist (38), psychologist (28-49) by P. H. Kriedt, 
architect (38), physician (38-52), psychiatrist (/52), 
osteopath (747), dentist (38), veterinarian (49). by 
T. E. Hannum; Group II: group scale ('39), physicist 
C52), chemist (’38), mathematician (738), engineer 
(38) ; Group III: production manager ('38); Group 
IV: farmer (38), carpenter (738), printer (^38), 
mathematics-physical science teacher (^38), policeman 
(738), forest service man (738), army officer Cp) 
aviator ('40) ; Group V : group scale (38), Y.M.C.A. 
Physical director ('38), personnel manager ('38), 
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public administrator ('44), vocational counselor ('52) 
by Clements D. Brown, Y.M.C.A. secretary (^38), 
social science high school teacher ('38), city school 
superintendent ('38), minister ('38), social worker 
(34); Group VI: music performer (’54), music 
teacher (54); Group VII: C.P.A. owner (738); 
Group VIII: group scale (38), senior C.P.A. 
(49), junior accountant (38) [designation on scor- 
ing scale is accountant], office worker (’38), purchas- 
ing agent (38), banker (738), mortician (46), pharma- 
cist (49) by Milton Schwebel; Group IX: group 
scale (’38), sales manager (’38), real estate salesman 
(738), life insurance salesman (738) ; Group X : group 
scale (38), advertising man (’38), lawyer (738), au- 
thor-journalist (38); Group XI: president of manu- 
facturing concern (’38) ; nonvocational scales: occupa- 
tional level (’39), masculinity-femininity (38), special- 
ization level ('52) by Milton G. Holmen, interest 
maturity (41) ; IBM; Form M (^46) ; manual (^59) ; 
$4 per 25 tests; $1.15 per 25 individual report blanks 
(50); 75€ per 25 interest global charts (43); hand 
scoring stencils: $1.25 per single scale, $10 per set of 
any IO scales, $46 per complete set; separate answer 
sheets may be used; $2.25 per 50 IBM answer sheets; 
$2.25 per so Hankes' answer sheets ('47) for use with 
the scoring service of Testscor (see 529); machine 
scoring stencils: $2.50 per single scale, $20 per set of 
any 10 scales, $05 per complete set; postage extra: $r 
per specimen set (does not include scoring stencils) of 
SVIB for men and for women, cash orders postpaid; 
(30-60) minutes; Edward K, Strong, Jr.; Consulting 
Psychologists Press. * 
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[869] 
*Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women, 
Revised. Ages 17 and over ; 1933-59; 29 scoring scales 
(28 occupational scales and 1 nonvocational scale) : 
artist (46), author ('46), librarian ('46), English 
teacher ('46), social worker ('46-54), chologist 
('46), social science teacher ('46), . secre 
tary (746), lawyer ('46), life insurance saleswoman 
(40), buyer (46), business education teacher C48) 
by H, F. Koepke, office worker (47), stenographer- 
secretary (747), housewife ('46), elementary teacher 
(46) by Ralph Bedell, music performer ('54), music 
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teacher ('54), home economics teacher (’46), dietitian 
(46), college physical education teacher ("55) by 
Rosena M. Wilson, high school physical education 
teacher (’46) by Patricia Collins, occupational thera- 
pist (46), nurse (746), mathematics-science teacher 
(46), dentist (46), laboratory technician (746), physi- 
cian (46), femininity-masculinity (47) ; IBM; Form 
W (46) ; manual ('50) ; $4 per 25 tests; $1.15 per 25 
individual report blanks ['59]; hand scoring stencils: 
$1.25 per single scale, $10 per set of any 10 scales, $25 

er complete set; separate answer sheets may be used; 

2.25 per 50 IBM answer sheets; $2.25 per 50 Hankes 
answer sheets for use with the scoring service of 
Testscor (see 529) ; machine scoring stencils : $2.50 per 
single scale, $20 per set of any 10 scales, $48 per com- 
plete set; postage extra; $1 per specimen set (does not 
include scoring stencils) of SVIB for „women and for 
men, cash orders postpaid; (30-60) minutes; Edward 
K. Strong, Jr.; Consulting Psychologists Press. * 
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DM a 

o. RE YIN, WiLLIAM B., AND Wrenn, C, GILBERT. "Spatial 
Relations Ability and. Other Characteristics of Art Labo 
Students." J Appl Psychol 3 8. 

51. ESPENSCHADE, Ann 
dents in Physical Education 
22:4635) 

$2. Linnick, Iva. Effect of Instructions and Resulting Vo- 
cational Classifications on a Vocational Interest Inventory as Re- 
lated to Response Patterns of Boah t Women. Doctor's thesis, 
New York University (New York, .Y.), 1948. 

53; Kleist, M.; Rirrennouse, C, H.; AND FARNSWORTH, P. 
R. "Strong Vocational Interest Scales for Music Teachers.” 
Occupations 28:100-1 N "49. * (PA 24:2218) 

54. Morey, ELWYN A. A ocational Tnterests and Personality 
UTERE ed of Women Teachers." Austral J Psychol 1:26- 
37 Je "49. 

55. Rirrennouse, C. H. Vocational Interests of Women Mu- 
Csemer Master's thesis, Stanford University (Stanford, 

if.), 1949. 

56. SHEPLER, Bernard F, “A Comparison of Masculinity- 
Femininity Measures." J Consult Psychol 15:484-6 D ’51, * 
(PA 26:7011) 

$7- VERNSON, ErizaseTH E, An Interpretation of the Housc- 
wife Scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
as Applied to Women Who Have Expressed an Interest in Mar- 
Ut aena thesis, Pennsylvania State College (State Col- 
lege, Pa.), 1951. 

58. Axpenson, Mary R, A Descriptive Study of Values and 
Interests of Four Groups of Graduate Women at t University 
of Minnesota. Doctor's thesis, University of Minnesota (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.), 1952. (DA 12:851) 

59- Mitzex, Haroto E. Interest Factors Predictive of Teach- 
ers” Rapport With Pupils. Doctor's thesis, University of Misc 
nesota (Minneapolis, » 1952. (DA 12:712) 

60. Navran, LESLIE. Validity of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank Nursing Key." J Appl Psychol g:3i72 E grs 
(PA 28:1626) 

61. Tomepy, Francis J. The Relationship of Personality Char- 
acteristics to Measured Interests of Women Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Social Science, Mathematics, and Physical Science en C. er. 
tain Senior High Schools. Doctor's thesis, New York Univer- 
sity (New York, N.Y.), 1952, (DA 12:540) 

62. \Snyper, Dororny F. A Study of Relationships Between 
Certain Socio-Economic Factors and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Women. Doctor's thesis, University of Minne- 
sota (Minneapolis, Minn.), 1953. (DA 13:868) 

63. GUNNELL, Dororny » AND Nuttine, Ruta E, “Pre- 

diction of Achievement in Schools of Nursing.” Calif J Ed Res 
8:184-91 S 86 s, 
64. "Hor ONALD P., AND KENNEDY, CanRoLL E. “Interest 
and Personality Correlates of Career-Motivated and Homemak- 
ing-Motivated College Women." Comment by Charles McArthur. 
J Counsel Psychol 5:44-9 sp '58. * 


For a review by Gwendolen Schneidler Dick- 
son, see 3:649; for a review by Ruth Strang 
of an earlier edition, see 40:1681; for a review: 
by John G. Darley, see 38:1179; for related 
reviews, see 3:650 and 3:652. 


[870] 

Vocational Interest Analyses: A Six-Fold Ana- 
lytical Extension of the Occupational Interest 
Inventory. Grades 9-16 and adults; 1951; 6 scores in 
each of 6 areas; IBM; 1 form; 6 tests; tests admin- 
istered only in those areas in which an examinee obtains 
high scores on the Occupational Interest Inventory 
(see 864) ; no data on reliability ; no norms; $3.50 per 
35 copies of any one test; separate answer sheets may 
be used; 6¢ per IBM answer sheet for use with any 
three tests; 60€ per set of either hand or machine scor- 
ing stencils; postage extra; 75¢ per complete specimen 
set, postpaid; (25-35) minutes per test; Edward C. 
Roeber and Gerald G. Prideaux in collaboration with 
Edwin A. Lee and Louis P. Thorpe; California Test 
Bureau. * 
@) PERSONAL-SOCIAL ANAYLSIS. 6 scores: domestic 
service, personal service, social service, eaching and 
related activities, law and law enforcement, health and 
medical service. 
b) NATURAL ANALYSIS. 6 scores: general and crop 
farming, animal raising and care, garden and green- 
house care, fish-game-domestic fowl, lumbering and 
forestry, marine work. 
C) MECHANICAL ANALYSIS, 6 scores: maintenance and 
repairing, machine operation and tenc ng, construction, 
designing, bench work and bench crafts, processing. 
d) BUSINESS ANALYSIS. 6 scores: clerical, shipping and 
distribution, bookkeeping and accounting, buying and 
selling, training and supervision, management and 
control, 
€) THE ARTS ANALYSIS. 6 scores: art crafts, painting 
and drawing, decorating and landscaping, drama and 
radio, literary activities, music, 
f) THE SCIENCES ANALYSIS. 6 scores: laboratory work, 
mineral-petroleum products, applied chemistry, chemi- 
cal research, biological research, scientific engineering. 

REFERENCE 


1. Metron, WiLLIAM R., Jm. “An Investigation of the Re- 
lationship Between Personality and Vocational Interest.” J Ed 
Psychol 47:163-74 Mr 's6. * (PA 31:8791) 


Wirevr L. Layton, Professor of Psychology 
and Assistant Director, Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Julian C. Stanley, in his review of the six 
Vocational Interest Analyses in the Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook (see 4:747), 
stated, “Despite some indications of careful 
construction by Roeber and Prideaux, the 
Analyses seem to the reviewer severely limited 
in usefulness because they lack norms, internal 
consistency statistics, reliability coefficients, 
and evidence of empirical validity. In the re- 
viewer's opinion, they were released prema- 
turely. This becomes especially obvious when 
the two generally unfavorable reviews [see 
3:643] of the parent instrument are consid- 
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ered in conjunction with the Analyses, which 
seem to have even more of the same flaws.” 

As far as the present reviewer can deter- 
mine, only one research report has been pub- 
lished on the Analyses since Stanley’s review, 
even though, in the 1951 manual, promises 
were made that reliability and validity data 
would be made available when the extensive 
studies, then in process, were completed. One 
can only conclude that these studies were never 
completed, or that they were completed and 
never published. 

The authors also promised, in the 1951 man- 
ual, to investigate further the advisability of 
preparing percentile norms for the six Anal- 
yses. Evidently, this further investigation has 
resulted in the authors’ conclusion not to pro- 
vide percentile norms, although, to this re- 
viewer, such norms would be highly desirable. 

The approach to interest measurement 
offered by the combination of the Occupational 
Interest Inventory and the Vocational Interest 
Analyses is very seductive. One administers 
first an inventory to determine which of six 
broad areas incorporate the individual's in- 
terests, Then one administers the appropriate 
Analyses to subdivide the broad areas of in- 
terests into more specific interest areas. This 
approach is seductive because most counselors 
find it difficult to talk about specific occupations 
when faced with a high score in a broad inter- 
est area. The Analyses promise a solution to 
this problem. Of course, a more adequately 
standardized interest inventory, the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank, has the solution to this 
problem built into the inventory. At any rate 
the authors have still presented no evidence 
that scores resulting from the Analyses pro- 
vide for adequate further differentiation of in- 
dividuals classified within a broad interest 
area. 

This reviewer cannot recommend the Vo- 
cational Interest Analyses for counseling use. 
If the publisher wants to make these inven- 
tories available, they should be clearly labeled 
experimental and the prospective user should 
be warned against using them in individual 
counseling. It would be extremely desirable 
for the publisher to withdraw these Analyses 
from the market except for experimental use 
and present them for general sale again only 
after they have been adequately standardized. 


For a review by Julian C. Stanley, see 4:746. 
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[871] 

*Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test. High 
school and adults; 1946-56; individual; 2 scores: pins 
and collars, screws; 1 form; apparatus ('46) ; revised 
manual ('56); tentative timelimit norms; $29.50 per 
set of test materials, postpaid; worklimit (10-25) min- 
utes or timelimit 8(15-20) minutes; John E. Craw- 
ford and Dorothea M. Crawford; Psychological 
Corporation, * 


REFERENCES 

1. Bruce, Martin M. "Validity Information Exchange, No, 
7-079: D.O.T, Code 7-83.058, Electrical Appliance Serviceman.” 
Personnel Psychol 7:425-6 au '54. * 

2. Fitzpatrick, EUGENE D., AND McCarty, Jonn J. “Valid- 
ity Information Exchange, No. 8-35; D.O.T. Code 9-00.91, As- 
sembler VII (Electrical Equipment). Personnel Psychol 8:501— 
4 Ww 'ss. 

3. Bkvce, Martin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, Nos. 15, 33-5." Personnel Psychol 9:390-1, 545-50 au, 
V S bruce, Martin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 33." Personnel Psychol 9:545-6 w 's6,,* 

5. OssonNE, R. Travis, AND SANDERS, WiLMA B, “The Craw- 
ford Small Parts Dexterity Test as a Time-Limit Test." Per- 
sonnel Psychol 9:177-80 su ‘56. * (PA 31:8973) 

6. Waker, Francis C. “Normative Data information Ex- 
change, No. 9." Personnel Psychol 9:275 su 's6. * 

7. Speer, GromcE S. "Validity Information Exchange, No. 
10:5: D.O.T. Code 5:00.933, (Relay Adjustors)." Personnel Psy- 
chol 10:80 sp $7. 

8. Bauman, Many K. A Manual of Norms for Tests Used in 
Counseling Blind Persons, AFB Publications, Research Series, 
No. 6. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1958. 
Pp. 40. * (PA 32:1949) 

New D. Warren, Professor of Psychology 
and Head of the Department, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

This is a neat, well constructed test designed 
to measure “fine eye-hand coordination” of the 
sort involved in assembly and adjustment of 
such devices as electric clocks and hearing aids, 
and in manipulation of small hand tools. 

All components of the test are contained in 
a 10-inch square board. There are three round 
wells for the parts to be manipulated, i.e., pins, 
collars, and screws; a metal plate containing 42 
unthreaded and 42 threaded holes; two metal 
trays beneath the plate to receive the pins and 
screws; a tweezers; and a small screwdriver. 

The test is administered in two separately 
scored parts. Part 1 requires the examinee to 
use the tweezers to pick up a pin, insert it in 
the small hole in the metal plate, and place 
a collar over it. The preferred hand is used. 
Part 2 requires him to pick up a screw, start 
it in a threaded hole with the fingers, and then 
screw it through the metal plate with the screw- 
driver. Both hands are used in the last opera- 
tion. After 6 practice trials in each part, the 
remaining 36 holes constitute the test. 

The test has been used mostly on a work 
limit basis, with the scores being the time re- 
quired to complete the 36 operations in each 
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part. The average time for Part 1 is approxi- 
mately 5 minutes in addition to time for in- 
structions and practice. The scores in various 
normative groups range from 3 to 10 minutes. 
The time for Part 2 averages about 10 min- 
utes with a range of 4 to 18 minutes. It would 
appear that total testing time could be as much 
as 35 or 40 minutes in the case of very slow 
individuals. 

The use of time limits of 3 minutes for Part 
I and 5 minutes for Part 2 is suggested by the 
manual. Timelimit norms are published for one 
group of 177 female applicants for assembly 
jobs. This procedure would reduce overall test- 
ing time and permit simultaneous testing of 
more than one examinee. There is no signifi- 
cant loss in reliability. 

Split-half reliability coefficients for four 
samples range from .80 to .91 for Part 1 and 
from .9o to .95 for Part 2 using worklimit 
scores. Reliabilities for timelimit scores are 
reported as go and .89 for Parts 1 and 2, re- 
spectively, 

The correlation between Parts 1 and 2 is 
relatively low, ranging from .10 to .50 for nine 
samples, with the median correlation being .42. 
This degree of independence is, of course, typi- 
cal of dexterity tests. It is probable that corre- 
lations of about the same level would be found 
between either part of this test and such similar 
tests as the Finger Dexterity Test, the Tweeser 
Dexterity Test, and the Purdue Pegboard. No 
data concerning such relationships are given 
in the manuals, however, Correlations between 
the Small Parts Dexterity Test and various 
scores on the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test vary from .23 to -39 for one small sample. 
Correlations with measures of intelligence are 
low. 

Considering the fact that this test was on 
the market for ro years prior to the publication 
of the revised manual in 1956, the amount of 
validation data is disappointingly small. Four 
studies are reported, one of which involved six 
employees of an engraving firm, hired because 
they had exceeded critical scores on both parts 
of the test. "The production of these employees 
is reported to have been “300% of former out- 
put.” The reviewer agrees with the authors 
that, in such a study, "conclusions must be 
drawn with caution," 

In a study of 56 female burlers and menders 
of woolen goods, the manual reports a tetra- 
choric correlation of .76 between "passing" or 


"failing" both parts of the test and high versus 
low piece rate earnings. A correlation of such 
magnitude needs confirmation from other stud- 
ies. Moreover, one wonders what established 
"high" or "low" earnings since the group was 
not split at the median. 

The other validation figures involved female 
electronic assembly workers, Two groups of 8o 
and 70 employees were used. Correlations be- 
tween the test and supervisors! ratings varied 
from .17 to .49. 

In general, it appears that the test stands 
most on face validity. Norms are provided for 
several groups, including students, job appli- 
cants, and employees, Differences in median 
scores of applicants and employees indicate a 
somewhat better test performance by employ- 
ees, This, too, must be interpreted with caution 
since there are many unknown variables. The 
test could be used as part of a selection battery 
if validity correlations for specific jobs were 
determined and appropriate weights assigned 
to the test scores. Its use as an independent 
selection test or for vocational guidance pur- 
poses is not justified by the data provided in 
the manual. 

The manual itself is attractive in format and 
clear in its instructions for using the test. It is 
unfortunate that it does not have more data 
on the test’s usefulness. 


For a review by Raymond A. Katzell, see 
4:752; for a review by Joseph E. Moore, see 
3:667. 


[872] 

*Moore Eye-Hand Coordination and Color- 
Matching Test. Ages 2-6, 7 and over; 1949-55; in- 
dividual; 1 form; 2 levels; mimeographed supple- 
mentary data sheet ['55] ; $1 per 100 score sheets ['49] : 
postpaid; Joseph E. Moore; Joseph E. Moore and 
Associates. * 
a) THE MOORE EYE-HAND COORDINATION TEST: PRE- 
SCHOOL FORM. Ages 2-6; 1 form: 16-hole test apparatus 
['55]: $10 per set of test materials; soé per supple- 
mentary manual ['49]; (5-10) minutes. 
b) MOORE EYE-HAND COORDINATION AND COLOR-MATCH- 
ING TEST. Ages 7 and over; 2 scores: eye-hand co- 
ordination, color matching; 1 form; 32-hole apparatus 
[49] ; $20 per set of test materials: 50¢ per manual 
[49] : (10-15) minutes. 

REFERENCES 

1-6. See 4:750. 

7; WILLIAMS, WiLeur Auten. Relationship of Eye-Hand Co- 
ordination in Children to Total Development. Doctor's thesis, 
Unei of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 1952. (DA 12: 
530 


For reviews by Norman Frederiksen and Jay 
L. Otis, see 4:750. 
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[873] 
Purdue Pegboard. Grades 9-16 and adults; 1941-48; 
5 scores: right hand, left hand, both hands, right plus 
left plus both hands, assembly; 1 form (741) ; $18.95 
per testing apparatus; 956 per 20 profiles ('48) ; 25¢ 
per manual ('48) ; postage extra; 2.5(10) or 7.5(20) 
minutes; Purdue Research Foundation under the di- 
rection of Joseph Tiffin; Science Research Associates. * 


REFERENCES 

1-3. See 3:666, 

4-15. See 4:751. 

16. Comrey, Anprew L. “Group Performance in a Manual 
Meu Task." J Appl Psychol 37:207-10 Je '53. * (PA 28: 
3345 

17. RADLEY, SHIRLEY. A Statistical Study Based on a Short 
Experimental Music Test, Purdue Pegboard Scores, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence. Master’s thesis, Syracuse University (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.), 1953. 

18. Soper, Merwin E. The Value of the ACE Psychological 
Examination and the Purdue Pegboard Test of Manual Dexter- 
in Predicting High School Typewriting Grades. Master's 
thesis, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa), 1953. 

19. Bruce, Martin M. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 
7-079: D.O.T. Code 7-83.058, Electrical Appliance Serviceman.” 
Personnel Psychol 7:428-6 au '54. " 

20. Comrey, ANDREW L., AND Deskin, Geratp. “Further Re- 
sults on Group Manual Dexterity in Men." J Appl Psychol 38: 
116-8 Ap 's4. * (PA 29:2053) 

21, Comrey, ANDREW L., AND DrskiN, Geraro, "Group Man- 
ual Dexterity in Women." J Appl Psychol 38:178-80 Je '54. * 
(PA 29:3529) 

22. FLEISRMAN, Epwin A., AND Hemper, Wauter E. "A 
Factor Analysis of Dexterity Tests.” Personnel Psychol 7:15- 
32 sp 's4. * (PA 29:2061) 

23. ÀAL»RiGHT, Lewis ÉpwiN. The Development of a Selec- 
tion Process for an Inspection Task. Doctor's thesis, Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.), 6. (DA 16:2201) 

24. ALBRIGHT, Lewis E. Validity Information Exchange, 
No. 9-44: D.O.T. Code 0-66.93, Seed Analyst." Personnel Psy- 
chol 9:§22-3 w '$6. * i 

25. SuiMOTA, Heten Emma. The Relation of Psychomotor 
Performance to Clinical Status and Improvement im Schizo- 
phrenic Patients. Doctor’s thesis, University of Minnesota (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.), 1956. (DA 16:2530) 

26. SIEGEL, Max, AND HimscHHORN, Boris. “Adolescent 
Norms for the Purdue Pegboard Test." Personnel & Guid J 
36:563-s Ap 'sB. * 


New D. Warren, Professor of Psychology 
and Head of the Department, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

The purpose of this test is to aid in selecting 
employees for industrial jobs requiring manip- 
ulative dexterity. It is intended to measure both 
gross movements of arms, hands, and fingers, 
and “tip of the finger” dexterity. 

The pegboard is made of wood and contains 
two rows of 25 holes into which pins are to 
be inserted. At the top of the board are four 
cups containing pins, washers, and collars to 
be assembled. No tools are employed. 

The test involves two types of operations. 
One requires rapid placing of pins in the holes. 
It is scored for each hand separately, for the 
sum of right and left hand scores, and for 
alternating right and left hand movements. 
There is a time limit of 30 seconds for each 
trial. The other operation requires assembly 
of pins, washers, and collars using both hands. 
The score is the number of components as- 
sembled in each r-minute trial. 

A profile sheet provides spaces for recording 
scores and norms for converting scores to per- 


p 


centiles. Norms are given for male industrial 
applicants and for a group of veterans and 
college students. Norms for women are based 
on combined groups of college students and in- 
dustrial applicants except for the assembly task 
where differences between the groups were 
found. No information is given in the manual 
concerning the composition of these groups as 
relates to industry or job involved, age, or 
other variable. Norms are available for one- 
trial and for three-trial totals. The three-trial 
norms are extrapolations from the one-trial fig- 
ures. They were computed to take into account 
the improvement resulting from practice. The 
only data on such improvement are based on 
performance of 484 college students. Whether 
or not the same rate of improvement applies 
to other groups should be determined and not 
assumed. 

The reliability data reported in the manual 
indicates that test-retest correlations for the 
one-trial administration range from .6o to .76 
with a median of .68. The authors argue that 
this is adequate in view of the relatively low 
validity to be expected of such tests. This ar- 
gument is not convincing. Stepping up the re- 
liability coefficient to the three-trial length 
raises the median to .86. In view of the low 
reliability of the one-trial procedure there is 
a serious question about the recommendation 
of the manual that it be used for hiring pur- 
poses. Even at the three-trial level the reliabil- 
ity coefficient is about as low as usually consid- 
ered acceptable. 

The manual recommends that validation 
studies be conducted on the population for 
which the test is to be used. Essential as such 
a procedure is, it would limit the test's useful- 
ness to relatively large industrial organizations 
and exclude it entirely from use for vocational 
guidance. If the advice has been taken and 
more validity studies have been done in indus- 
try, the data should be summarized in the man- 
ual for the guidance of the potential user. As 
it is, he has little to go on except the face 
validity. 

All but one of the validity coefficients re- 
ported are based on various one-trial scores 
and involve such small samples as to be vir- 
tually meaningless. If, as the manual reports, 
the test has been experimentally administered 
“in numerous plants which involved the testing 
of several thousand employees in a wide vari- 
ety of industrial jobs,” validity coefficients 
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based on as few as 15 cases seem inexcusable. 
Moreover, the data are reported for four jobs 
only. For one sample of 233 radio tube mount- 
ers, given three trials of the assembly task, the 
correlation of scores with ratings was .64. It 
is not possible to determine how meaningful 
this criterion is, but if it has practical meaning, 
it is the kind of evidence which would justify 
use of the test as part of industrial selection 
batteries. 

The manual points out the well known spe- 
cificity of manipulative and dexterity tasks. 
However, no correlations are given with other 
frequently used tests in this area. Nor are 
there correlations among the scores on the 
various parts of the test. 

In summary, the Purdue Pegboard is a 
widely used device measuring a variety of 
manual manipulations. The manual presents 
very limited evidence to justify its use as a 
selective device in industry or for vocational 
guidance. A more up-to-date manual contain- 
ing more significant information is needed. 


For reviews by Edwin E. Ghiselli, Thomas 
W. Harrell, and Albert Gibson Packard, see 
3:666. 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 


[874] 
*A.C.E.R. Mechanical Comprehension Test. Ages 
13-6 and over; 1942-53; 1 form [’42] ; revised mimeo- 
graphed manual [’53]; no data on reliability ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; 155. per IO tests; 1s. 6d. 
per 10 answer sheets; 2s. 6d. per manual: 6d. per scor- 
ing key; 4s. 6d. per specimen set; postpaid within Aus- 
tralia; 30(40) minutes; Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research. * 
REFERENCES 
1. OxrApE, M. “An Experiment in the Use of Psychological 


s in the Selection of Women Trainee Teleph hi Td 
B Ind. Psychol & Personnel Prac 2:20-32 Mr 36. (Pal vo: 


of the Unc of Meloun Maneesin Sepik Fecaites 
ian Council for Educational Research, 1955. Pp, vii, 129. * (PA 
31:3787) 
Joun R. JeNNINGs, Research and Testing 
Officer, New Zealand Department of Educa- 
tion, Wellington, New Zealand. 

The test of 45 items has been in use since 
1943. The standardization for children was 
carried out in Tasmania in 1947 ; the numbers 
tested are not given. Norms for adults, ob- 
tained in 1943, are based on 2,000 male re- 
cruits and 1,000 females. In addition, mean 
scores and standard deviations are reported for 


715 first year students at Melbourne Univer- 
sity, grouped according to faculty and sex, 
Similar data are reported for 277 male stu- 
dents in first, second, and third year classes at 
Melbourne College. Where separate norms for 
males and females are given, there are wide 
differences between them, with consistently su- 
perior performance being evident among the 
males, In the norming, an unfortunate compli- 
cation was introduced by the use of two time 
limits, 30 and 40 minutes. The university group 
was given the longer time limit, 

The diagrams in the test booklet are reason- 
ably well reproduced. The mechanisms shown 
in the diagrams are not parts of standard ma- 
chines, but have been specially drawn to illus- 
trate various mechanical principles and mecha- 
nisms. Mechanisms illustrated include levers 
and pivots, wheels and connecting rods, pulleys 
and belts or cables, cog and gear wheels, cams 
and camrods, and the like. 

Compared with Bennett's Test of Mechan- 
ical Comprehension, this test covers fewer 
theoretical principles and places more empha- 
sis on mechanisms, some of them fairly com- 
plicated. The Bennett test includes questions 
on a wide range of topics not covered by this 
test, a good many of them outside what is usu- 
ally understood as “mechanical,” eg. elec- 
tricity, specific gravity, heat conduction, speed 
of sound and light, illumination. 

The Bennett test, an excellent production, 
has been so widely used that it is useful to 
have an alternative test available. The A.C. 
E.R. Mechanical Comprehension Test is a rea- 
sonably satisfactory alternative. "Though it does 
not tap nearly such a large range of theoretical 
knowledge, it does seem to give a reasonable 
measure of a subject's understanding of 
Straight mechanical principles and of how 
mechanisms work. It may be regarded as par- 
ticularly useful for the selection of apprentices 
to mechanical trades and for candidates for 
foremanship or junior management in posi- 
tions where mechanical comprehension is re- 
quired. 


Haypn S. Witttams, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Technical Education, Education De- 
partment, Perth, Australia, 

. This is a paper and pencil test of 45 items 
similar in kind to Bennett’s Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, but also reflecting the influ- 
ence of the work of Cox in Great Britain in 
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that the emphasis is on problems involving 
levers, gears, and pulleys. These are mainly 
connected in systems not likely to be familiar 
to persons taking the test. The test is attrac- 
tively produced with good, clear diagrams. 
Separate answer sheets are used and marking 
is by means of a transparent sheet. The general 
format of the test and the adequate instructions 
and practice exercises suggest careful prepara- 
tion. 

The manual gives no information concerning 
the development of the test; it was, however, 
initially prepared for use in the Australian 
Armed Services during World War IT. The 
aim, as given in the introductory section for 
test subjects, is "to see how well you under- 
stand mechanical ideas." In practice the test 
is widely used in vocational guidance organisa- 
tions throughout the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, and, in conjunction with a space form 
relation test of the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test variety, is used to predict success 
in practical type occupations mainly at the 
skilled trade and higher levels. 

Although the manual does not report any 
direct occupational validity data, correlations 
of .36 and .51 are reported between scores on 
the test and average marks on woodwork, 
metalwork, and trade drawing for a group of 
industrial high school pupils. Evidence is also 
reported to suggest that, among university stu- 
dents, science and engineering students tend to 
score higher on the test than arts, law, and 
commerce students, and that there are higher 
mean scores produced by the more successful 
as compared with the less successful engineer- 
ing students. It is understood that investiga- 
tions of this test made by the services but not 
reported in the manual tend to support its 
value, 

No reliability data are reported in the man- 
ual nor is any information provided on the 
test’s factorial content, which is clearly com- 
plex. The form of the questions and the mul- 
tiple choice answers suggests a considerable 
general verbal factor. A correlation of .39 is 
reported with the Higher Examination of the 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Abil- 
ity for the group of high school boys previously 
referred to. Correlations of .5 between a de- 
rivative of this test and the Intermediate Ex- 
amination of the Otis were obtained by the 
reviewer using representative samples of 13- 
and 14-year-old boys. As one might expect, 


substantial correlations up to .47 are reported 
with the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. 
It therefore appears likely that the test has 
also a substantial space factor component. 

Norms in the form of percentile ranks and 
standard deviation units are provided for chil- 
dren aged 13.6 to 14.6 and male army recruits 
aged 18 to 19. The norming appears to have 
been carefully done on well defined and sub- 
stantial populations. 

To sum up, this test appears to be a well 
prepared one which warrants further investi- 
gation to establish its validity in a much wider 
range of situations. The manual could have 
given much more positive guidance to users 
as to the derivation of the test, its significance, 
and its uses, as well as the additional validity 
data which the manual suggests will be added 
as it becomes available. On the basis of the 
data so far presented, considerable caution 
needs to be exercised in the use of the test 
for individual prediction, where it should only 
be used as a supplement to other data. This 
limitation is apparently recognised by the pub- 
lishers who will only supply copies of the test 
to persons who are graduates in psychology. 


For a review by D. W. McElwain, see 4:756. 


[875] 
*A.C.E.R. Mechanical Reasoning Test. Ages 14-9 
and over; 1951-54; abbreviated adaptation of 4.C.E.R. 
Mechanical Comprehension Test; 1 form ['51] ; mimeo- 
graphed manual ['54]; separate answer sheets must 
be used; 7s. 6d. per 10 tests; rs. 6d. per 10 answer 
sheets; Is. per scoring stencil; 3s. per manual; 4s. 9d. 
per specimen set; postpaid within Australia; 20(30) 
minutes; manual by D. Spearritt; Research and Guid- 
ance Branch, Queensland Department of Public In- 
struction and the publisher; Australian Council for 
Educational Research. * é 


Joun R. JENwiNGs, Research and Testing 
Oficer, New Zealand Department of Educa- 
tion, Wellington, New Zealand. 

This test of 24 items is a shortened version 
of the A.C.E.R. Mechanical Comprehension 
Test. There are three new items, the remain- 
der being reprinted, with some revision, from 
the parent test. 

The question booklet is adequately produced, 
with diagrams that are larger and clearer than 
those in the longer test. The answer sheet and 
scoring key are neat and workmanlike. Mecha- 
nisms illustrated include levers and pivots, 
wheels and connecting rods, pulleys and belts 
or cables, cog and gear wheels, cams and 
camrods, and so on. Compared with Bennett’s 
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Test of Mechanical Comprehension, this test 
covers fewer theoretical principles and places 
more emphasis on mechanisms. 

So ‘far as standard of production is con- 
cerned, this test is an improvement over the 
A.C.E.R. Mechanical Comprehension Test. 
However, it is difficult to: be entirely happy 
about a test of this kind that contains only 
24 items, particularly in the absence of any 
data on validity except the rather sketchy oc- 
cupational norms. The longer test of 45 items 
seems well worth the extra 10 minutes of 
working time, 


Hayvon S. WirLIAMS, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Technical Education, Education De- 
partment, Perth, Australia. 

This is a modified and shortened version of 
the 4.C.E.R. Mechanical Ci omprehension Test, 
which is separately reviewed. It consists of 24 
items in place of the original 45; three of the 
items are not in the parent test. There are five 
alternative answers to each question in place 
of four; there is some effort to reduce verbal 
content by replacing words with direction 
arrows; and more effective "three dimensional" 
diagrams are used for some items. Format and 
printing are clear and attractive. The manual 
which accompanies the test is an improvement 
over that for the parent test in format, print- 
ing, and content, 

The test is “designed to assess a person’s ap- 
titude for solving problems involving the un- 
derstanding of mechanical ideas." It is aimed 
at adolescents and is suitable for use with un- 
selected male adults but is not sufficiently dis- 

"eriminating among university students and 
“others taking technical courses at an advanced 
level. There is evidence of careful tryout of 
the items. 

The only information which might be con- 
sidered as validity data is a series of norms in 
deciles relating to six major occupational 
groups drawn from the army recruit popula- 
tion. From these it appears that fitters and 
mechanics of various kinds score higher on 
the test than constructional tradesmen, that 
clerks score nearly as high as constructional 
tradesmen, and that university students score 
higher than all other groups. The manual 
sounds a very proper note of warning concern- 
ing the tentative nature of these data in view 
of the small numbers involved, and the 'possi- 


bility that they are not representative of the 
occupational groups concerned. 

Reliability coefficients obtained by the split- 
half method and by the Kuder-Richardson 
formula 20 are of the order of .8, using a sam- 
ple of 100 of the army recruits. A commend- 
able feature is that this reliability is interpreted 
for the test user in terms of the probable error 
of measurement. The reliability is somewhat 
low compared with that normally considered 
as satisfactory for individual prediction. When 
this low reliability is taken into account with 
correlations of the order of .6 with a word 
knowledge test, verbal and nonverbal intelli- 
gence tests, and a spatial relations test, it ap- 
pears that scores on the 4.C.E.R. Mechanical 
Reasoning Test can be very largely accounted 
for by general verbal and spatial factors, 

This is a carefully prepared test which de- 
serves further tryout by qualified psychologists. 
The manual provides a satisfactory range of 
information concerning the test insofar as such 
information is available. However, the evi- 
dence at present available is not adequate 
enough to justify the use of the test for in- 
dividual prediction at this stage. Since the test 
has been produced collaboratively by the 
A.C.E.R. and the Research and Guidance 
Branch of the Queensland Education Depart- 
ment, both of which are noted in Australia for 
sound scientific work in the field of test re- 
search, one can reasonably hope that further 
data on the test will be obtained and published. 


[876] 

*Chriswell Structural Dexterity Test. Grades 8-9; 
1953-54; individual; Form B C53, revision of unpub- 
lished Form A) hectographed manual (^53) ; $30 per 
set of test materials, 50 record blanks, and manual; 
$2.50 per 50 record blanks [54] ; $1 per manual; post- 
age extra; 6.5(15) minutes; M. Irving Chriswell; C. 
H. Stoelting Co. * 


REFERENCE 
1, Curiswett, M, Irvine. “Validity of a Structural Dexter- 


ity Test." J Appl Psychol 37:13-5 F ^s. * (PA 28:1618) 

A. PEMBERTON Jounson, Assistant Director, 
Counseling Center, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, Newark, New Jersey. 

The manual states that “structural dexterity 
may be defined as the ability to translate the 
visualization of structures into specific motor 
responses. It is probably closely related to the 
‘on-the-job’ skill of interpreting blue prints 
through appropriate manual work on bench 
and machine." 
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This ingenious test will undoubtedly interest 
boys with the inclination to take machine shop 
courses. The product-moment correlation co- 
efficient of .41 for 100 oth and 10th grade stu- 
dents between scores on this test and averaged 
ratings by two independent judges of layout, 
precision, and quality of work in making a 
small “c” clamp suggests a promising validity. 
Test-retest reliability is estimated at .86. Cri- 
terion reliability is estimated at .87 for ratings 
by two judges of the roo students. A product- 
moment correlation coefficient of .51 between 
scores and the machine shop instructor's single 
rating is also promising (r = .55 with age par- 
tialled out). 

The reference, “Validity of a Structural 
Dexterity Test” (z), gives evidence of careful 
experimental work on validity and on reliabil- 
ity, particularly the reliability of the criterion. 
Although reference to this article appears in 
the manual, the article presents the experi- 
mental results far more crisply and effectively 
than does the manual. The directions for ad- 
ministering the test could be improved. For 
example, in leading from the practice session 
into the beginning of Part r, on which a 1- 
minute time limit is used, about 30 seconds of 
instructions appear after the wording "now you 
are ready to begin the test proper." A wording 
such as "now let me give you the instructions 
for the test proper" might result in more re- 
liable scores. Test administration and scoring 
are time consuming. 

Unfortunately, validity data for the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board and the Mac- 
Quarrie Test of Mechanical Ability are not 
available on a comparative basis. One wonders 
whether one of these might not be as valid as 
the Chriswell Structural Dexterity Test in 
many technical and vocational high school situa- 
tions and, at the same time, be far less costly 
to administer and score. (The manual appears 
to be overoptimistic in suggesting that as many 
as five examinees may be tested at one time by 
one examiner.) Perhaps other tests of ability to 
visualize and of dexterity might also be studied. 


[877] 

*Group Test 80A. Ages 15 and over; 1943-51; I 
form ['s1] ; no data on reliability and validity; mimeo- 
graphed manual ['51] ; separate answer sheets must be 
used ; 275. per 12 tests; 2s. 3d. per single copy; Is. 6d. 
per 12 answer sheets; 2s. 3d. per manual; postage 
extra; 20(30) minutes; National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology. * 


E. G. CHAMBERS, Assistant Director of Re- 
search in Industrial Psychology, Psychological 
Laboratory, Cambridge, England. 

This test contains four subtests of spatial 
perception with practice examples for each. 
The first two subtests are called Turning 
Shapes Over; the third, Turning Shapes 
Round; and the fourth, Turning Shapes Over 
and Round. In each item a given shape has to 
be turned mentally and compared with four 
similar shapes, only one of which is the given 
shape turned over or round. Each subtest in- 
cludes 20 items to be completed in 5 minutes, 
so that the overall time of the complete test is 
about 30 minutes. The score for the whole test 
is the number of correct answers less one third 
of the number of wrong answers to the nearest 
whole number. Norms from samples of un- 
specified size are given for boys in the general 
population for the ages 15-0 to 15-11 and 16+, 
and also for boys and girls of similar age in 
secondary grammar schools. No reliability or 
validation evidence is given. 

The principle underlying the test is the rec- 
ognition of shapes presented from different 
points of view, a principle common to most 
tests of spatial perception. The test is of mod- 
erate difficulty; the grading of difficulty in the 
subtests is obtained by making the four pos- 
sible answers very similar in shape and size. 
This involves judgments of length of lines and 
size of angles which must be very close to the 
perceptual threshold in some instances since 
actual measurement is not allowed. 

The test should be a useful one in the bat- 
tery of the vocational adviser, but the reviewer 
feels that the rather arbitrary scoring system 
needs justification. > 


Joun Liccerr, Lecturer in Applied Psychol- 
ogy, University of Durham, Newcastle, Eng- 
land. 

Group Test 80A consists of four sets of 20 
spatial problems. In the first two tests, called 
Turning Shapes Over, the subject is required 
to select from four alternatives the shape 
which would be produced by laterally revers- 
ing the problem figures or, as the instructions 
say, by turning them over “sideways like a 
page of a book.” The shapes employed range 
from simple parallelograms to complex irregu- 
lar and overlapping figures. In the third test, 
Turning Shapes Round, the subject has to 
select'from four alternatives the shape which 
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represents an angular rotation in the same 
plane of the problem figure. Again a wide va- 
tiety of shapes are employed, from triangles 
to irregular polygons. There appears to be no 
consistent principle underlying the selection of 
figures employed. The fourth set of problems, 
Turning Shapes Over and Round, requires 
the subject to imagine the problem figures both 
rotated and laterally reversed. The participa- 
tion of the test administrator is limited to start- 
ing and timing the test and giving instructions 
to turn over pages at appropriate intervals. 
Detailed printed instructions are given to the 
subject on a separate printed page preceding 
each set of 20 problems and there are worked 
examples, 

Norms issued with the test relate to (a) boys 
in the general population and (5) boys and 
girls from secondary grammar schools. Each 
group is subdivided into those above 16 years 
and those between 15 and 16 years. The manual 
gives no other information about the groups. 
The test publisher reports that the norms were 
obtained by giving a group both Group Test 
SoA and the Form Relations Group Test. 
Equivalent scores of the two tests were cal- 
culated from these data and norms for Test 
80A were obtained from the Form Relations 
Group Test norms. The publisher indicates that 
Test 80A has been used mainly for industrial 
work, but that data from 1,738 school children 
have become available to check the norms. 

The split-half reliability of the test, also re- 
ported by the publisher but not in the manual, 
is .86. 

Though the aim and purpose of the test de- 
signer is nowhere stated, the main interest of 

athe test presumably resides in its sensitivity to 
"spatial ability." "The publisher, however, is 
unable to report any factorial or other studies 
which bear on this problem. The utility of the 
test as a cognitive measure is clearly limited by 
the scantiness of the normative data. Tt is pos- 
sible, however, that the material may prove 
useful in original empirical studies (for exam- 
ple, in studies of brain damage), since the ma- 
terial is conveniently arranged and scoring is 
relatively simple. The investigator would no 
doubt want to consider very carefully the pro- 
priety, in relation to his special problem, of 
employing the verbal instructions as they stand. 
To use them would be to make serious assump- 
tions about the verbal capacity of his subjects 
—assumptions which would render the test 


much less a measure of “spatial ability” and 
much more a measure of other, including 
verbal, abilities. 
[ 878] 

“Mechanical Aptitude Test: Acorn National 
Aptitude Tests. Grades 7-16 and adults; 1943-52; 5 
scores: comprehension of mechanical tasks, use of tools 
and materials (verbal), matching tools and operations, 
use of tools and materials (non-verbal), total; 1 form 
('52, identical with test copyrighted in 1043); direc- 
tions sheet ('43) ; no norms for part scores; $3 per 
25 tests; 25€ per manual ('45) ; 50€ per specimen set; 
postage extra; 45(50) minutes; Andrew Kobal, J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, and Karl R. Kunze; Acorn Pub- 
lishing Co. * 


For reviews by Reign H. Bittner, James M. ` 
Porter, Jr., and Alec Rodger, see 3:669. 


[879] 

*Mellenbruch Mechanical Motivation Test. 
Grades 6-16 and adults; 1956-57; Forms A, B. (57) ; 
no norms for grades 14-16; $1.95 per 20 tests; $1 per 
specimen set (must be purchased to obtain manual) 
including 1o tests, manual ('56), and scoring key; 
postage extra; 35(40) minutes; P. L. Mellenbruch; 
Psychometric Affiliates. * 


ARrHUR H. Bmavrietp, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Head of the Department, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania, 

The antecedents of the present measure are 
to be found in the work of Rice, Toops, 
O'Rourke, and Stenquist who, almost 40 years 
ago, devised or developed picture recognition 
tests of mechanical information. Historically, 
such tests have had no clear rationale. They 
have been discussed by Fryer and Super in the 
context of interest measures; they also are 
components of tests labeled aptitude (Sten- 
quist, O’Rourke). Actually, there has been so 
little empirical investigation of the nature of 
mechanical information tests of a picture rec- 
ognition nature that it is difficult to appraise 
them with respect to a given rubric. 

The brief manual for the Mellenbruch Me- 
chanical Motivation Test explicitly states the 
fundamental assumption underlying the test: 
“Persons who are mechanically inclined are 
actively interested in all sorts of objects, ma- 
chines and devices, and they are so. definitely 
interested in these ‘things’ that they give atten- 
tion to their uses, parts, and relationships. An 
adequate and proper sampling of one’s ‘recog- 
nition’ of common objects and devices should 
therefore give us an index of one’s mechanical 
inclination and hence his or her trainability.” 
Apparently, the author attempted to measure a 
condition predictive of a person's ability to 
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profit from training. It is clear that he was not 
interested in the conventional interest measure 
criterion of job satisfaction or continuance in 
an occupation. 

The test consists of 84 pairs of items repre- 
senting objects commonly seen and used (lamp, 
curling iron, skate key, bottle capper, hose cou- 
pling, etc.). The task is to match pairs of ob- 
jects such as a faucet and its missing handle 
or an ice tong and an ice chopper. An item 
analysis of the responses of approximately 
1,000 men and women was the basis for item 
selection. There are two forms available and 
the intercorrelation is given as .87, group un- 
specified. The test is easy to administer and 
score, 

The print job is rather poor and the shading 
of some of the representations of objects af- 
fords cues for correct discriminations. Items 
which are not easily related on the basis of 
relative size or shape are included. This prob- 
ably increases the difficulty level of a number 
of otherwise fairly obyious items. 

Odd-even and alternate-form reliabilty co- 
efficients are of the order of .87. The groups 
studied are not described and the existence of 
sex differences may have inflated these results 
if they are for combined groups. More data 
are needed. 

Correlations with intelligence test scores are 
low but positive. Among a group of Air Force 
officers, the correlation with a test described 
only as “Stenquist (Rev.)” is .50. For a group 
of Air Force employees, the correlation with 
an Air Force mechanical information test is .6r. 

Among 57 women engineering drawing stu- 
dents, the test correlates .59 with a criterion 
described only as teacher estimates or teacher 
rank, The only other “validation” study re- 
ported is for 430 general population members 
whose test scores correlated .60 with “mechan- 
ical activities." This criterion appears to be an 
index (self-report) of the level of complexity 
of mechanical skill attained by the respondent 
through choice or necessity. Its significance as 
a criterion is problematical. Validation data for 
the test are inadequate. 

There is an increase in mean scores by grade 
and therefore by age level among the groups 
sampled. Persons in selected mechanical pur- 
suits (ie. graduate mechanical engineers and 
aircraft shop men) make higher mean scores 
than does the general public. These findings are 
so inadequately reported that it is impossible to 


gain much information from them. There are 
significant (reviewer's estimate) sex differ- 
ences, 

Separate sex norms are available, The most 
extensive norms are by school grade groups. 
The general public norm groups are unde- 
scribed; there are norms for one male and 
two female occupational groups. The norms are 
inadequate. 

This is an experimental edition (although 
not so labeled by the publisher) of a measure 
of one type of mechanical information about 
which very little useful data are reported in 
the limited one-sheet (printed on both sides) 
manual. There is little or no evidence stem- 
ming from the operations involved in develop- 
ing the test which would justify its designation 
as a test of mechanical motivation. The test 
is sufficiently ingenious in conception and exe- 
cution to merit inclusion in research projects 
concerned both with practical prediction prob- 
lems and the theoretical problems involved in 
untangling the relationships among interest, 
aptitude, achievement, and satisfaction. Per- 
haps the test author’s primary contribution has 
been to keep alive the historic prospect that 
interest may be appraised through the assess- 
ment of informational backgrounds. 


Joun B. Morris, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, and Director of Institutional Research, 
The University of Mississippi, University, Mis- 
sissip pi. 

The rationale for this test is that persons 
who are mechanically inclined are actively in- 
terested in all sorts of objects, machines, and 
devices and attend to their uses, parts, and re- 
lationships. The author believes that one’s rec- 
ognition of a sample of common objects and 
devices should yield an index of one’s me- 
chanical inclination and hence his mechanical 
trainability. The assumption that this tech- 
nique measures motivation to the extent im- 
plied by the name given the test seems some- 
what tenuous to this reviewer. In fact, the 
word "motivation" does not occur at any place 
in the manual except in the title, and the test 
is discussed in terms of its ability to measure 
“mechanical inclination" and “mechanical apti- 
tude." 

The task involved in the test consists of 
matching a mechanical object in the stimulus 
column with the object most closely related to 
it in an adjacent column. To reduce chance 
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success, extra objects are included in each re- 
sponse group, The item quality appears to be 
good throughout the test, but the reproductions 
on tests furnished for review were, in many 
cases, of very poor quality. 

There are 84 items on each form of the test, 
and they are so arranged that the same scoring 
key may be used on either form. The two 
forms are structurally similar and appear to 
be equivalent. A correlation of .87 is reported 
between the two forms, but no indication of 
the group used to obtain this figure is given. 

In general, the test statistics reported leave 
something to be desired. For example, the odd- 
even reliability is reported as .88, but no indi- 
cation is given as to whether this is a cor- 
rected figure or not. Moreover, there is some 
doubt as to the applicability of this technique 
for determining reliability anyway, inasmuch as 
the test is timed and no information is fur- 
nished to indicate the adequacy of the time 
allowed. 

The validities reported for the test appear 
to be relatively high for specific cases. The 
correlation between test scores and teacher 
rank for women in engineering drawing classes 
Was .59; between test scores and rank on a me- 
chanical activities scale for the general public, 
.60. The test also correlated fairly well with 
other tests of mechanical aptitude; with tests 
of general intelligence the correlation was posi- 
tive but low. 

Percentile norms for several vocational 
groups, for men and women of the general 
publie, and for boys and girls in grades 7 
through 12 are supplied in the manual. In ad- 
dition, mean scores are given for several se- 
lected groups. The manual states that these in- 
dicate that the test differentiates between the 
various groups, While there is a difference of 
about 4 points between the means of most 
groups, no indication of the amount of varia- 
bility present in each group is given, making it 
difficult to assess the significance of the dif- 
ferences, 

That this test has promise is evidenced by the 
relatively high validity coefficients reported. At 
the present time, however, some of the author's 
recommendations for use of it in employment 
and placement seem unjustified in the light of 
the scarcity of evidence. A more comprehen- 
sive and straightforward manual and a more 
descriptive title would do much to overcome 
some of this reviewer's objections. 


[880] 

XN.LI.P. Squares Test. Grades 9 and over; 1944- 
51; formerly published by National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology; title on test is Squares Test; 1 
form ['44]; mimeographed directions sheet [51] ; no 
data on reliability and validity; norms [’58] for first 
year university students only ; 25. 6d. per 10 tests; 6d, 
per scoring key ; 6d. per directions and norms heet; rs. 
3d. per specimen set; postpaid within Austra’ ; 10(15) 
minutes; National Institute of Industrial Psychology ; 
Australian Council for Educational Research, * 
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J. F. Crank, Professor of Applied Psychology, 
New South Wales University of Technology, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia. 

This test was prepared as a spatial test by 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
in London almost two decades ago. It has been 
reprinted without alteration by the Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 

The test consists of 54 items of increasing 
difficulty, each of which is completed by draw- 
ing a straight line to divide an irregular two- 
dimensional figure into two smaller figures 
which when fitted together make a square. 
Thus it requires the person taking the test to 
be constructive, differing in this respect from 
those tests requiring simply a choice between 
a series of possible answers. 

First impressions are that this is a promising 
lest, but experience by psychologists using it 
over the years in Britain and Australia has 
shown that the test has only limited usefulness. 

There are no norms, reliability, or validation 
data supplied by either of the distributors so 
the value of the test can be established only by 
using it. Those who have developed their own 
norms and validation data find that the test 
assists them only in a limited way for very spe- 
cific purposes, It cannot, therefore, be recom- 
mended for general use, 
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*Newcastle Spatial Test. Ages 10-0 to 11-11; 1958- 
50; selection of students for technical schools or 
courses; r form ('58); mimeographed manual of in- 
structions ['58]; provisional norms ['59] ; no data on 
reliability and validity ; 203s. 6d, per 100 tests 
per manual; 3s. per single copy; e extra; 39(60- 
70) minutes; I. Macfarlane Smit! . S. Lawes; dis- 
tributed by Department of Education, King’s College, 
University of Durham, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng- 


land. * 
[882] 
*O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test. Adults; 
1930-57; Forms A CS), B (39), C (39) ; key-man- 
ual sheets (no dates); no data on rel A $4 
Sus 
ad; 


per 50 tests of Form A; $3.25 per 50 tests of 
or C; postage extra; 25¢ per specimen set, pos! 
55(65) minutes; L. J. O'Rourke; Psychological Insti- 


tute, * 
[883] 

*Purdue Mechanical Performance Test. Ages 17 
and over; 1957; 4 scores: transfer boards, spatial rela- 
tions, hub assemblies, total; individual; 1 form ('57]; 
manual ['57] ; record sheet, Form A ['57] ; $175 per set 
of test materials; postage extra; (20) minutes; 
Ernest J. McCormick and Robert L. Brown; La- 
fayette Instrument Co. * 


REFERENCE 
1. Brown, Rowert Lax, The Development and Validation oj 
a Mechanical Performance Test. Doctor's thesis, Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind.), 1957. (DA 17:1583) 


[884] 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. 
Grades 9-16 and adults; 1930-48; IBM; 2 forms, 2 
editions; manual (48); 35¢ specimen set; post- 
paid; 20(25) minutes; original test by Donald G, Pat- 
erson, Richard M. Elliott, L, Dewey Anderson, Her- 
bert A. Toops, and Edna Heidbreder; revision. by 
Rensis Likert and William H, Quasha ; Psychological 
Corporation, * 
a) [HAND SCORING EDITION.] 1930-48; Forms AA 
C41), BB (27 $2.10 per 25 tests; French edition 
(Forms AA-FE, BB-FE, '55) available. 
b) [MACHINE SCORING EDITION.] 1041748 ; IBM; Forms 
MA (41), MB (41); $3 per 25 tests; $1.90 per 50 
IBM answer sheets. 
REFERENCES 
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tat, Bauce, Mastin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
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change, No, 10-6," Personnel Paychol 10:101-2 sp "57. * 

423, Srkkx, Geoxux S, “Validity Information Kxchange, No. 
1013: D.O.T, Code o-88.31, Ship Pilot.” Personnel Psychol 101 
aor su ‘57. * 

134. Baxwerr, Ricnarn S, “The Process of Predicting Job 
Perirmance.” Personnel Psychol 11139782. sp ‘$8. * 


D. W. McErwaiN, Professor of Psychology, 
The University of Queensland, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 

The “form board” setting of problems was 
established in the earliest days of mental test- 
ing. Edouard Seguin developed what was prob- 
ably the first set before 1850, and the use of 
such tests was well known before Binet began 
his work in Paris, The test was thought to be 
what we would now call a nonverbal measure 
of general cognitive capacity. 

Spearman as early as 1905 conceived cogni- 
tive capacity to have a single underlying factor 
which he termed g. The first breakdown of this 
position came from the work of El Koussy, 
who showed that it was reasonable to posit a 
"space" factor to account for the intercorrela- 
tions of certain tests which could not be ac- 
counted for solely in terms of general capacity. 

The Minnesota researches of Paterson and 
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others about 1930 into mechanical ability con- 
firmed the existence of this special capacity to 
handle spatial relations. The Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test arose from these studies, 
This test was later revised by Likert and 
Quasha to produce the present test. 

The test has had many “pirate” forms, and 
although these may offend its originators, they 
are a tribute to the appeal of the test. The 
pirated forms are amazingly diverse in layout 
but maintain an extraordinary fidelity in the 
reproduction of the specific test items. 

One of the most vexatious problems about 
the test has been the time provided. Some have 
preferred to emphasize the power function and 
to give a “long time” of 20 minutes or more. 
No one doubts that the late items in the test 
are difficult. Others have argued that there is 
no demonstrable increase in validity after 15 
minutes’ testing. The result has been a con- 
fused literature on the test. The authors plead 
for a fixed time of 20 minutes. A definitive in- 
vestigation on the effects of time for testing 
on various validities would be welcomed. 

There are many convincing studies on the 
usefulness of the test, especially where “spatial 
imagery” is a requirement, such as in engineer- 
ing, architecture, military tactical exercises, 
drafting, fitting, and so forth. The predictions 
however are generally of the same order as are 
given by intelligence tests, 

The factor loading of the test is not wholly 
clear, and in any case appears to alter with 
age and with sex. 

The test appears to serve usefully even if 
regarded merely as a general test of cognitive 
capacity in a nonverbal medium, 

Some recent investigations which have been 
undertaken with very primitive preliterates in 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea show 
that the test if presented more concretely with 
moveable parts is a good predictor of “edu- 
cable potential,” 

The five years since the Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook last reviewed this test have 
provided no essentially new material but have 
confirmed that the test has a very useful place 
in the battery of the psychometrician, 


For reviews by Clifford E. Jurgensen and 
Raymond A. Katzell, see 4:763; for a review 
by Dewey B. Stuit, see 3:677; for a review 
by Alec Rodger, see 40:167 3. 


[885] 
*Spatial Tests I and II. Ages 11-0 to 13-11, 10-7 to 
13-11; 1950-56; 1 form; 2 tests; distribution is re- 
stricted to directors of education ; 135. 6d. per 12 tests; 
Is. 3d. per single copy; 3s. 6d. per manual; postage 
extra; National Foundation for Educational Research 
in England and Wales. * 
4) SPATIAL TEST I. Ages 11-0 to I3-11; 
'50] ; manual ['50] ; 41(60) minutes ; 


1950; I form 
I. Macfarlane 


mith, ] 
b) SPATIAL TEST IL. Ages 10-7 to 13-11; 1950-56; 1 
form ['51] ; manual [’51]}; provisional norms [' 


no data on reliability and validity; 26.5(45) minutes; 
A. F. Watts with the assistance of D. A. Pidgeon and 
M. K. B. Richards, 

REFERENCE 

1. Surrg, I, MACFARLANE. "Measuring Spatial Ability in 

ool Pupils," Occupational Psychol 22:150-9 JI '48. * (PA 
23:1181) 

E. G. Cuameers, Assistant Director of Re- 
search in Industrial Psychology, Psychological 
Laboratory, Cambridge, England. 

Test I, designed for use in allocating chil- 
dren to technical courses, has six subtests: 
Fitting Shapes, Form Recognition, Pattern 
Recognition, Shape Recognition, Comparisons, 
and Form Reflections. These all deal with 
two-dimensional figures and patterns. Accord- 
ing to the manual, the test has been shown to 
have a high loading in the spatial factor as 
well as in the general factor, and it "has been 
found to give high correlations with assess- 
ments in technical drawing.” 

Test II has five subtests: Match Box Cor- 
ners, Shapes and Models, Square Completion, 
Paper Folding, and Block Building. All ex- 
cept the third of these involve three-dimen- 
sional representations. 

These tests embody a number of principles 
involved in spatial perception, some of which 
are not commonly found in spatial tests. Al- 
though rather lengthy, the subtests are of suffi- 
cient variety to maintain interest and en- 
deavour. They should be useful instruments 
in the hands of those responsible for allocating 
children to further training in technical disci- 
plines, although no direct evidence of valida- 
tion is given, 


Cuartes T. Myers, Associate in Test Devel- 
opment, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

These tests have a very important advantage 
Over most spatial tests in that they each use 
à variety of item types in separately timed 
parts. In general the directions for each type 
are clear and effective. The printing is good. 
The tests appear to be easy to administer. The 
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item difficulty is well suited to the groups for 
which the tests are intended. The whole of the 
possible score range was effectively used by 
the norms sample. In these respects it would 
be hard to find a better spatial test. Unfortu- 
nately, the effect of these good qualities is miti- 
gated by the serious lack of information in the 
manual about the reliability and validity of 
these tests and the norms for them. 

Test I begins with Fitting Shapes, a test 
made up of items of the familiar paper form- 
board type. The next part, Form Recognition, 
is a multiple choice test of the Gottschaldt fig- 
ures shown by Thurstone to be a measure of 
what he called the second closure factor. The 
other four item types, which are less familiar, 
call for matching or comparison of simple 
shapes. The total number of items is 100. 

Test II, also a roo-item test, begins with 
Match Box Corners, a test which presumably 
measures Thurstone’s first spatial factor. The 
second and fourth tests are Shapes and Models, 
which is a variety of surface development 
problem, and Paper Folding. Both of these 
tests are probably measures of Thurstone's 
second spatial factor, which has generally 
proved to be more valid than the first for most 
of the purposes for which spatial tests are 
used. Until more research has been done, how- 
ever, it is probably wise to use somewhat het- 
erogeneous measures to be on the safe side. It 
is too easy for a test taker to get off the track 
on a single spatial item type. The Shapes and 
Models item type has the same complication 
that seems to be present in the original Minne- 
sota Spatial Relations Test—that a good deal 
of effort is required to find the figures you 
are looking for and that observation and 
memory have a large influence on test variance. 

The selection of the item types used in these 
tests was in part based on research conducted 
in 1934 and reported in 1948 by I. Macfarlane 
Smith (1). Unfortunately, two of the six item 
types used in Test I and four of the five item 
types used in Test II were not included in this 
research and no information is given about 
these other item types. It may well be as ridicu- 
lous to assume that a test is a valid spatial test 
merely because it is presented pictorially as it 
would be to assume that a test is a valid vocab- 
ulary test merely because it is presented ver- 
bally. Tests of history, science, or music appre- 
ciation can be presented verbally. The United 
States Air Force research has demonstrated 


that there are many different factors that can 
be measured by graphic tests. Even the above 
mentioned article demonstrated that several 
graphic item types failed to have any loadings 
on the spatial, or &, factor. All the item types 
used in these tests appear to be appropriate to 
the purpose of the test, but it would be sounder 
to have some better criterion than subjective 
judgment. Incidentally, several of the item 
types would probably be inappropriate for spa- 
tial testing at a higher level. 

British and American psychologists gener- 
ally have tended to disagree about the number 
and significance of the different factors that 
can be found in different graphic tests. The 
evidence on both sides of the argument still 
seems to be inconclusive, although, in general, 
the British point of view that there is only 
one spatial factor seems better borne out in 
studies of children and the American concept 
of several spatial factors is supported largely 
by studies of adults. One’s judgment of the 
quality of these tests is, therefore, likely to de- 
pend in part on a judgment about this con- 
troversy. 

Strangely enough in view of this, Test II 
has been designated "three dimensional.” This 
reviewer is unaware of any research that shows 
a significant difference between so-called two- 
dimensional tests and three-dimensional tests. 
Further, a subjective examination of the item 
types used in Test II casts serious doubt about 
the fact that these item types are really three- 
dimensional. Three of the five item types do 
use drawings of three-dimensional objects, but 
the problems can always be solved in terms of 
successive two-dimensional steps. It is true that 
these item types can be distinguished from 
those in Test I in terms of complexity and this 
complexity seems in these three item types to 
be a by-product of the use of three-dimensional 
figures. In the reviewer's judgment, the com- 
plexity of the problems, the amount of infer- 
ence required in their solution, the effect of 
time limits, and the degree of perceptual dis- 
crimination needed are all far more important 
than the number of dimensions in the objects 
represented in the drawings. 

A further judgment, supported to some ex- 
tent by United States Air Force research, is 
that the element of perceptual discrimination 
is likely to decrease the validity of a spatial 
test for most important criteria. Scales, di- 
viders, and measuring tapes are easily bought 
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and applied, thus minimizing the importance 
of perceptual discrimination, but the ability to 
solve spatial problems is not so easily obtained. 
A number of spatial tests, such as the famous 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
seem to be measuring in part a trivial skill 
since in so many problems the difference be- 
tween a right and a wrong answer is only a 
very small difference in the length of a line. 
Tests I and II have this characteristic to only 
a small extent, but in a number of problems 
it is difficult for the test taker to know how 
careful his discrimination must be. This unin- 
tended problem is likely to have the effect of 
distracting him from the problem that he is 
supposed to solve. This ambiguity also leads to 
some difficulty in scoring. Since there are so 
many possible ways of presenting spatial prob- 
lems, it seems unfortunate that item types 
should be used where this is a problem. How- 
ever, there seems to be no general consensus 
among testmakers, nor any clear statements, as 
to what type of mental activity they are trying 
to elicit with spatial tests and a testmaker may 
be justified in using his own judgment in this 
regard. 

With tests that are intended for a purpose 
as abstruse as these, it would be well for fhe 
author to make a clear statement in the 
manual of what he thought his test would 
measure, taking more than a phrase to say 
whether it was spatial reasoning, visual im- 
agery, ability to read drawings, adaptability to 
unfamiliar and nonverbal problems, mechanical 
intelligence, or Something else. There are a 
number of less general comments that might 
be made about the tests and manuals. We 
would like to know how similar these tests are 
to the tests that were validated in Smith's 
study. We would also like more information 
about the sample on which the reliability esti- 
mate was based and about the conditions of 
the test-retest administrations. The norms sam- 
ple should be more fully described in terms 
of age distribution, class in School, and sex. 
This reviewer would prefer norms based ex- 
clusively on boys since in most tasks in which 
this ability is pertinent a girl is likely to be 
competing mostly with boys. Some informa- 
tion should always be given about the speed- 
edness of tests. Although these tests do not 
appear to be speeded, this does not prove that 
speed of work is irrelevant. If used in Amer- 
ica, the directions for administration would 


need some slight revisions to clarify some 
British expressions for American children, 

The norms of these tests are somewhat like 
IQ's since they have a mean of 100 and a 
standard deviation of 15. It is interesting to 
note that they have a smaller change with age 
than do intelligence quotients. Is this the re- 
sult of some peculiarity of the norms sample 
or some lack of representativeness at each age 
level, or is it because this ability matures 
earlier and has nearly reached a peak by the 
age of 13? 

In summary, then, these tests appear to have 
more good qualities than undesirable ones. 
Their variety of item types and their simple 
and effective directions particularly commend 
their use. They deserve further study and a 
more complete manual. 


For a review by E. A. Peel of Spatial Test 
I, see 4:753. 


[886] 
*Survey of Mechanical Insight. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1945-55; IBM; 1 form (55) ; manual ('55); 
no college norms ; $4.20 per 35 tests; eparate answer 
sheets may be used ; 3€ per IBM answer sheet ; 20¢ per 
machine scoring stencil; 50€ per specimen set: postage 
extra; 30(40) minutes; Daniel R. Miller; California 
est Bureau, * 


REFERENCES 
1. Martix, GLENN C. “Test Batteries for Trainees in Auto 
Mechanics sod Apparel Design." J Appl Psychol 35:20-2 F "51. * 
25:712. 
Vastav. A., AND Berc, Irwin A. “Psychological Test 
Performance of Steel Industry redaction Supervisors." J Appl 
13794 


Sos and the Development of Objective Criteria jor Meaturing 

i erative General Machine Shop Training Pro- 
$m Doctor's Davis, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 
ARTHUR H. BnavrIELD, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Head of the Department, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As stated in the manual, “the test is made up 
of thirty-five three-response multiple-choice 
items. Each item includes a drawing of a me- 
chanical device. To the right of the drawing is 
a statement concerning some aspect of the ma- 
chine’s operation. Beneath this statement are 
three possible responses from which the ex- 
aminee must choose the one that is most cor- 
rect.” The items appear to be based on general 
principles of mechanics. 

This is a revision of the 1945 edition. Ac- 
cording to the manual, “the figures in the test 
have been redrawn and the items have been ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty.” The directions 
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for administration have been revised and the 
materials have been arranged in a new format. 

The manual makes the claim that previous 
experience “operates minimally in this test, 
since the pictures do not depict machines that 
are currently being used.” No data are pre- 
sented to bolster this assertion. 

Reliability data are inadequate. For a sam- 
ple of 250 male and female trade and industrial 
personnel, the split-half corrected coefficient is 
.88; this probably is inflated due to sex differ- 
ences. A second sample of 297 male applicants 
for laborer jobs with a large oil company gives 
a Kuder-Richardson formula 20 coefficient of 
.87. 

Validity data are presented for four occupa- 
tional groups. The test has been found to dis- 
criminate between “high” and “low” rated su- 
pervisors (n = 33) in a steel manufacturing 
plant. The publisher also presents data for 50 
postage meter repairmen, 45 lathe operator 
trainees, and 45 auto mechanic trainees, using 
the criteria, respectively, of supervisor's merit 
ratings, instructor’s ratings, and instructor’s 
ratings of classroom work. The correlations are 
in the .4o’s. No reference is made to the nature 
of the ratings, their reliability, or the circum- 
stances under which they were obtained. 

The SMI has been correlated with scores on 
three other mechanical tests with r’s generally 
in the .60’s. The most informative is the corre- 
lation of .66 with Mechanical Reasoning of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests for 40 oil company 
construction department applicants. Apparently 
the same sample was used in an appraisal of 
the relationship between SMI scores and edu- 
cational level; the correlation was .21. How- 
ever, no grade distribution is given so that it is 
difficult to judge the results. The reviewer 
rank-ordered eight occupational norm groups 
on the basis of his judgment of general ability 
level requirements and correlated these rank- 
ings with the median SMI scores reported for 
the samples. The rank-order correlation was .9 
which suggests that general ability may be sig- 
nificantly related to SMI scores. However, this 
is merely suggestive of further investigation of 
the relationship. 

In short, there is some "loose" evidence for 
the validity of the test in predicting perform- 
ance in a few mechanically related occupations, 
especially during the training period. However, 
the manual does not explicitly state that the 
validity data and the intertest correlations refer 


to the revised 1955 edition and, in fact, two of 
the validation studies almost surely were done 
with the original 1945 edition. The correlation 
between the two editions is not reported. 

Nine additional norm groups are furnished 
in the revised manual for a total of 10. Obvi- 
ously these samples were obtained on a fortui- 
tous basis; seven are job applicant samples. 
The norms are not particularly helpful. Sepa- 
rate sex norms are not provided, although there 
is some evidence in one of the tables that, at 
least at the roth grade level, there may be sig- 
nificant sex differences. 

The publisher suggests that the per cent of 
items attempted be used for diagnostic pur- 
poses to classify four types of examinees. This 
is a dubious procedure and no evidence is given 
to back up the recommendation. 

The manual itself is, in the reviewer's judg- 
ment, marked by ambiguity and a certain 
amount of indirection which amounts to over- 
selling. For one example, there is overemphasis 
upon the use of a “short, single instrument" for 
selection purposes. This caters to an unfortu- 
nate trend in industrial testing which already 
is too prevalent. 

In summary, the Survey of Mechanical In- 
sight is a perhaps “promising” instrument for 
specific selection validation research although 
it should be “pitted” against other tests such 
as the Bennett Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension, which has a much more substantial 
history of test development. Its present utility 
for counseling is minimal. Research on the in- 
fluence of previous experience and training is 
a very real need, particularly in view of “come 
on" statements in the manual. 


For reviews by Reign H. Bittner, Jay L. 
Otis, and Shailer Peterson of the original edi- 
tion, see 3:680. 


[887] 
*Survey of Object Visualization. Grades 9-16 and 
adults; 1945-55; IBM; 1 form ('55) ; manual ('55) ; 
$3.50 per 35 tests; separate answer sheets may be used ; 
3¢ per IBM answer sheet; 20 per scoring stencil; 
postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid; Span- 
ish edition available; 25(30) minutes; Daniel R. Mil- 
ler; California Test Bureau. * 


REFERENCES 

1, Weiss, Trvinc. “Prediction of Academic Success in Dental 
School.” J Appl Psychol 36:11-4 F 's2. * (PA 26:7296) 

2. Layton, Witnur L, “Predicting Success in Dental School.” 
J Appl Psychol 37:251-5 Ag ‘a3. * (PA 28:6712) 

3. Lyncx, Benjamin L. The Miller Object Visualization 
Test as a Prognostic Aid in Dental Education. Master's thesis, 
Creighton University (Omaha, Neb.), 1953. | 

4. Wess, Sam C. “The Prediction of Achievement for First 
Year Dental Students." Ed & Psychol Meas 16:543-8 w "56. * 
(PA 32:962) 
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5. WomrELL, Donatp Freperick. A Study of Selection Fac- 
tors and the Development of Objective Criteria for Measuring 
Success in o Co-operative General Machine Shop Training Pros 

ram. Doctor's thesis, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 

ich.), 1956. (DA 1731270) 

WirLIAM J. Micueets, Professor of Industrial 
Education and Chairman of the Department, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

This test is designed “to measure aptitude 
for solving problems in perceptual recognition 
of an object's appearance in altered position or 
shape." The instrument is intended to be useful 
in identifying the ability to perceive spatial re- 
lationships. 

Each of the 44 multiple choice problems con- 
sists of a flat pattern which, if folded on the 
dotted lines or rolled together correctly, would 
take the shape of one of the four objects pic- 
tured as options. To select the correct response, 
the examinee must be able to visualize the 
three-dimensional shape that the pattern would 
assume, 

In the 1955 revision the items have been re- 
arranged "in order of difficulty." Apparently 
this was done on the basis of an item analysis, 
although the technique is not mentioned. The 
major improvement of the new edition is in the 
test manual which now contains more valida- 
tion and normative data. Directions for admin- 
istration have been revised in order to insure 
more uniform administration of the test. 

The 10 norm groups include a. sample of 
250 males and females in what is called the 
"general population"; worker groups in air- 
craft, petroleum refining, and drafting; and 
college students or applicants in dentistry (the 
largest group), engineering, clothing construc- 
tion, and general college students. A catalog 
description of the survey states that it is ap- 
propriate for grade 9 through the adult level. 
The manual mentions young people and school 
students, but no meaningful data are included 
with respect to uses of the test at these lower 
levels. One wonders about the sampling ade- 
quacy in obtaining data for several of the 
norm groups. Most of the reported experiences 
in using the test refer to applicants for dental 
schools. 

Reliability coefficients of .91( split-half) and 
.92(Kuder-Richardson formula 21) are re- 
ported for two different populations—a sample 
(n — 266) of male and female trade and in- 
dustrial personnel and a sample (» = 188) of 
general helpers in the petroleum refining in- 


dustry. Validity is indicated by a correlation 
coefficient of .44 between scores on the survey 
and freshmen technic grades in a dental school. 

It would be interesting to see some data on 
survey test scores in relation to previous ex- 
periences with layout work or elementary draft- 
ing. The manual states that the test is “so de- 
signed that aptitude rather than experience is 
sampled." This is a moot question. More in- 
formation is needed on the rationale and con- 
struction of the test. 

The reviewer gave the test to an advanced 
graduate student with an engineering back- 
ground. He reported that after working sev- 
eral items he stopped trying to visualize the 
total pattern and adopted a logical analysis ap- 
proach wherein he identified the shape of a base, 
which usually eliminated one or two answer 
choices, and then counted sides or parts. With 
the aid of a few handy rules known to most 
persons familiar with layout work, it became 
rather easy to pick out the right selections with- 
out any conscious effort at visualizing the 
whole object. This is reported as an observa- 
tion rather than a criticism since it may be that 
logical analysis is an important part of the 
visualization process. This leads the reviewer 
to suggest that the survey might serve a use- 
ful purpose as a pretest for courses in engi- 
neering graphics or mechanical drafting. 

For those occupations that require this type 
of visualization ability, the test can serve a use- 
ful purpose. It can be quickly administered and 
easily scored. The new manual contains infor- 
mation on the several ways in which the test 
results might be used. 


For reviews by Charles M. Harsh, Clifford 
E. Jurgensen, Shailer Peterson, and Patrick 
Slater of the original edition, see 3:681. 
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Survey of Space Relations Ability. Grades 9-16 
and adults; 1944-49; IBM; Forms A (44), B (47); 
manual ('49); $4.20 per 35 tests; separate ‘answer 
sheets may be used; 3€ per IBM answer sheet; 20¢ 
per scoring stencil; postage extra; 25¢ per specimen 
set, postpaid; Spanish edition available; 15(20) min- 
utes; Harry W. Case and Floyd Ruch: California 
Test Bureau. * 


REFERENCES 

1. Case, Harry W, “Selection of Aircraft Engineering Drafts- 
mien ES Designers." J Appl Psychol 41:583-8 D^ ae * (PA 
22:271 

2. AMERICAN Gas Association, PERSONNEL COMMITTEE. Per- 
sonnel Testing in the Gas Industry. New York: the Association, 
January 1952. Pp. 10. * 

3. Case, Harry W. “The Relationship of Certain Tests to 
Grades Achieved in an Industrial Class in Aircraft Design.” 
Ed & Psychol Meas 12:90-5 sp 's2. * (PA 27:6106) 
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4. Por, Westey A. ann Bero, Inwix A. “Psychological Test 
Performance of Steel tuleste o ion ope eeübrE (J Appl 
D. W. McErwais, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 

'This is a so-called space relations test. It is 
clearly a. derivative of the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test which in turn comes from El 
Koussy's studies under Spearman on the 
“space” group factor done about 1928. In the 
Minnesota test the testee is given some “parts” 
and asked which of 5 wholes could be made 
from the parts, but in this test he is given a 
whole and asked which parts from 1o given 
would make up the whole. The tests are other- 
wise similar—both being group, pencil and 
paper, two-dimensional, machine scorable tests 
scored with a correction for wrong answers. 

The test has a “gimmick” in that the prob- 
lems are presented in coarse white lines on a 
blue background, instead of fine black lines on 
a white background as in the Minnesota test. 
The blue printing is supposed to give the sub- 
ject the impression that the test is fair and 
practical, since the test simulates blueprints. 
Since there are now better methods of repro- 
duction of plans than blueprinting, the typog- 
raphy has no other virtue than novelty, or per- 
haps historical interest. 

The standardization of the test is adequate. 
There are two parallel forms, though no direct 
data other than a bald assertion that they are 
alternate forms ate presented concerning the 
equality of the forms. Relatively high reliability 
is reported. 

The test has a practice section with but two 
items. Tests of this kind usually show large 
short-term practice effects which, unless di- 
minished by longer fore-practice, decrease the 
validity of the test. This is particularly true if 
the subjects are nonacademic, as we might ex- 
pect them to be if they are candidates for selec- 
tion for training in skilled manual trades. 

The format of the test is attractive. The di- 
rections for administering and scoring are clear. 
The scoring provides for what is in effect a 
rights minus wrongs formula (where the 
wrongs include omissions). It would be sur- 
prising if this formula rather than rights minus 
an empirically determined fraction of wrongs 
is optimal for validity. 

The validity coefficients reported (correla- 
tions with supervisors’ ratings and teachers’ 
grades) are such as one would expect, gener- 


ally ranging from the .30's to the .60’s. They 
are probably of the same order as would ob- 
tain for any group, cognitive capacity, pencil 
and paper, nonverbal test, using the criteria se- 
lected. This type of validity evidence is often 
useful, but one looks for any significant in- 
crease in predictive or selective capacity that a 
test of this kind can provide over and above 
that of the “ordinary” intelligence test. No such 
evidence is provided. 

In short, the original features of this test 
(requiring the selection of parts to make a 
given whole and using white lines and blue 
background) are probably insignificant changes. 
The test is seemingly no better and probably 
no worse than the several dozen other available 
“space” tests of its kind. 


For reviews by E. G. Chambers, Clifford E. 
Jurgensen, and James M. Porter, Jr., see 3:682. 
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*Test of Mechanical Comprehension. Grades 9 
and over; 1940-54, c1940-57; IBM; 4 editions (labeled 
forms); separate answer sheets must be used; $4.25 
per 25 tests; $1.90 per 50 IBM answer sheets; 35¢ per 
specimen set; postpaid; (25-45) minutes; George K 
Bennett, Dinah E. Fry (BB, test only ; Wr), and Wil- 
liam A. Owens (CC); Psychological Corporation. * 
a) FORM AA. Grades 9 and over; 1940-54, CI940-55; 
1 form (^40) ; manual [47]: supplement (^54) ; French 
and Spanish editions available. 
b) Form BB. Men in grades 13 and over; 1941-51; I 
form C41); revised manual ('51); Spanish edition 
available. 21M. 
c) ForM cc. Men in engineering schools; 1949; 1 form; 
manual ['49]. 
d). ForM wi. Women in grades 9 and over; 1942-47 ; 
1 form ('42) ; manual ['47]. 

REFERENCES 

1-19. See 3:683. 

20-47. See 4:706. 
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X*Tool Knowledge Test. Ages 13 and over; 1951- 
54; 1 form ['51]; mimeographed manual ['54]; sep- 
arate answer sheets must be used; 5s. per 10 tests; 
Is. 6d. per 10 answer sheets; od. per scoring stenci 
2s, 6d. per manual; 3s. od. per specimen set; postpaid 
within Australia; 10(20) minutes; manual by D. 
Spearritt; Research and Guidance Branch, Queensland 
Department of Public Instruction; Australian Council 
for Educational Research. * 


J. F. Crank, Professor of Applied Psychology, 
New South Wales University of Technology, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia. 

This test was devised to measure the inter- 
est in practical activities of 13-year-old boys 
faced with the problem of choosing between a 
technical and an academic course of further 
study. It is based on the hypothesis that tests of 
the tool information type are valid indicators of 
practical interest in boys who have had no 
formal experience with skilled trades work. 

The test consists of a 4-page booklet con- 
taining 24 pictures of commonly used trade 
tools taken from an engineering. catalogue. 
Each tool is accompanied by a question relating 
cither to its name or its function or to the 
workman who would normally use it. The boys 
choose an answer from among five alternatives. 
Scores are interpreted in the light of a boy's 
home background and experience. 

The test was prepared by the Research and 
Guidance Branch of the Queensland (Aus- 
tralia) Department of Public Instruction to as- 
sist guidance officers counseling youths at the 
time of choosing the nature of advanced sec- 
ondary schooling. The manner in which the 
test was constructed appears to have been thor- 
ough. Pretesting and item analysis preceded 
the final selection of items and the determina- 
tion of order of difficulty of the items in the 
final test. The test is well printed and the pres- 
entation of the photographs is clear. 

The test has been used widely with school 
populations in Queensland, and norms are 
available for groups of average age 13-7 and 
14-3. There are also norms on a Tasmanian 
population aged 14-9 to 15-3 and ona group of 
Victorian National Service trainees aged 18 
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years. From the Victorian group occupational 
norms have been computed for each of six gen- 
eral occupational classifications, viz., farmers, 
mechanics, carpenters, salesmen, clerks, and 
university students. In general, the level and 
spread of scores are satisfactory. 

A split-half reliability of .72 and a Kuder- 
Richardson (formula 20) reliability of .82 have 
been obtained on each of 100 cases of Victorian 
National Service trainees. 

For 783 trainees the test gave the following 
correlations with other tests: A.C.E.R. Word 
Knowledge, .39; Raven's Progressive Matrices, 
.45; Higher Examination of the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, .39; 
A.C.E.R. Mechanical Reasoning Test, .57; 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, .49. Thus, at 
least with older groups it seems to be testing 
abilities common to the so-called group intelli- 
gence and mechanical reasoning tests. 

Apart from the so-called occupational norms 
which are based on broad occupational cate- 
gories of 18-year-old youths, no data regarding 
predictive validity are presented. Tests of tool 
knowledge have been found useful in combina- 
tion with mechanical appreciation, space form, 
and arithmetical tests for the prediction of suc- 
cess in engineering occupations. Whether this 
test, either alone or in combination with others, 
is useful for this purpose or valid in predicting 
future success in technical courses cannot be 
determined from the information presented in 
the manual. Until more information is avail- 
able, this reviewer doubts its usefulness as a 
psychometric instrument but is willing to grant 
that it may be of some help when used as a 
counseling aid in the educational guidance of 
adolescent males. 


I. G. Meppeton, Deputy Head, Research De- 
partment, University of Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

The purpose of this test is to assess a boy's 
knowledge of trade tools—their names, their 
purposes, and by whom they are used. It acts 
as a measure of interest in rather than aptitude 
for practical activities. The manual cautions 
that scores are to be interpreted in the light of 
a boy's home background and experience. 

The 24 items are based on pictures of com- 
monly used tools, which the boy is required to 
identify by selecting the appropriate answer 
from among five alternatives. The pictures are 
excellent likenesses of the tools portrayed and 


the quality of the paper on which they are pro- 
duced is good. Separate answer sheets are used. 
The time limit of 10 minutes is apparently 
ample, the manual showing that 96 per cent of 
an 18-year-old group of 100 servicemen com- 
pleted the test within the time allowed. 

The manual clearly sets out a description of 
the test, together with directions for adminis- 
tering and scoring it. The manual claims that 
the extent of a boy’s interest in tools can best 
be assessed by comparing his score on the test 
with the scores of a group of boys living in 
similar environmental conditions. However, in 
assessing interest from test score, much is left 
to the examiner’s interpretation and to experi- 
ence gained by him in testing other boys. 

Percentile norms are given in the manual for 
such groups as Queensland boys aged approxi- 
mately 13-7 and 14-3, Tasmanian boys aged 
14-9 and girls aged 15-3, and, despite the fact 
that the test was actually constructed for 13- 
and 14-year-old boys with little trade experi- 
ence, for Victorian National Servicemen aged 
18+ years. Further norms are given for male 
occupational groups within Australia, but the 
manual emphasises that these can be looked 
upon as a rough guide only. Unfortunately, the 
norms were obtained on an earlier printed ver- 
sion of the test. Since the present form has 
been slightly changed, it would appear that new 
norms are needed. 

With roo cases selected at random from 
among 783 trainees in the National Service 
group, a split-half coefficient of .79 was ob- 
tained for the earlier form of the test. For the 
same group, product-moment correlations of 
45, -39, -57, and .49 were obtained between tool 
knowledge scores and scores on Raven's Pro- 
gressive Matrices, the Higher Examination of 
the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, the A.C.E.R. Mechanical Reasoning 
Test, and the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test, respectively. The manual is not clear as 
to whether the earlier or the final form of the 
test was used in obtaining the product-moment 
coefficients. 

In summary: the photo lithographics of the 
trade tools are excellently produced on paper 
of good quality. The directions and practice ex- 
ercises are adequate. The norms are unsatis- 
factory; any extensive user of the test would 
do well to accumulate his own. Until further 
evidence is available regarding the prognostic 
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value of the test, scores should be interpreted 
with caution. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


: [891] 
Aptitude Tests for Occupations. Grades 9-13 and 
adults; 1951; IBM; Form A; 6 tests; $14.35 per 35 
sets of the 6 tests; separate answer sheets may be used ; 
4€ per IBM answer sheet; 40€ per either hand or 
machine scoring stencil; $1.05 per 35 profiles (free 
upon request with orders for all 6 tests); postage 
extra; 75€ per complete specimen set, postpaid; 107 
(135) minutes; Wesley S. Roeder and Herbert B. 
Graham; California Test Bureau. * 
a) PERSONAL-SOCIAL APTITUDE. $2.80 per 35 tests; 20- 
(25) minutes. 
b) MECHANICAL APTITUDE. $3.50 per 35 tests; 20(25) 
minutes. 
€) GENERAL SALES APTITUDE. $2.80 per 35 tests; 20(25) 
minutes. 
d) CLERICAL ROUTINE APTITUDE, $2.10 per 35 tests; 
12(15) minutes. 
€) COMPUTATIONAL APTITUDE. $2.10 per’ 35 tests; 15- 
20) minutes. 
f) SCIENTIFIC APTITUDE. $2.80 per 35 tests; 20(25) 
minutes. 


Lrovp G, Humpureys, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Aptitude Tests for Occupations, six in 
number, have the following labels: Personal- 
Social, Mechanical, General Sales, Clerical Rou- 
tine, Computational, and Scientific. There is 
ample precedent in the aptitude test literature 
for certain of the item types and names selected, 
e.g., Mechanical and Clerical Routine. For oth- 
ers, eg, Personal-Social and General Sales, 
there is no adequate precedent, and the authors 
have not provided data in the manual to justify 
their selection. It is possible that interest meas- 
urement categories suggested these particular 
aptitude designations. A certain amount of 
parallelism between interest and aptitude tests 
might well promote the sales of both. 

The battery is introduced as a differential 
aptitude battery early in the manual and in one 
way or another this theme recurs many times. 
The manual stresses the merits of the several 
tests for this purpose and neglects potential 
uses of separate tests for guidance or selection. 
The mechanical test, for example, has a prom- 
ising selection of item types and might, with 
appropriate item difficulty levels and adequate 
timing, be quite useful, 

The battery was adequately and fairly re- 
viewed by Froehlich in The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. He recommended 
that the publishers correct the errors in the 


manual, eliminate unsupported claims, and re- 
port sufficient data to provide a basis for judg- 
ing the value of the tests. Also, since the date 
of publication of the tests, the test standards of 
the American Psychological Association have 
become available. Whereas Froehlich might 
have concluded in 1953 that the publisher had 
been careless and the authors uninformed con- 
cerning good psychometric practices, today one 
cannot be that generous. By offering these tests 
with the current manual for sale to the public 
in 1958 the authors and publisher flaunt their 
disregard for minimum technical standards for 
their product. “Careless” becomes “calculated” 
and “uninformed” becomes “contemptuous.” 

The bill of particulars is a lengthy one. Er- 
rors of commission or omission occur in every 
part. There are both known statistical errors 
and suspected errors of fact. The crystal ball 
is used generously. Since the reviewer's judg- 
ment is harsh, these errors are discussed in 
more than ordinary detail in the following para- 
graphs. 

RELIABILITY. With the exception of one test- 
retest estimate on the acknowledged speed test 
of clerical routine, estimates of reliability are 
Kuder-Richardson coefficients. The claim is 
made that such estimates are conservative and 
that “true reliabilities are probably much higher 
than those indicated below." This statement 
would be undesirable under the best of circum- 
stances, and present circumstances are hardly 
the best. Since the computational test is also 
described by the authors as a speed test, at least 
one of these Kuder-Richardson estimates is 
admittedly not applicable. The remaining tests 
are also somewhat speeded although the man- 
ual states otherwise, Experience with judgment 
items indicates that the 45 personal-social items 
covering most of seven pages cannot be an- 
swered by high school students in 20 minutes. 
As another example, the 60 generally complex 
mechanical items are also given a time limit of 
20 minutes, The distribution of raw scores on 
the latter test is also very low. Even with mod- 
erate speeding, Kuder-Richardson reliability 
estimates are no longer conservative. 

A second factor makes Kuder-Richardson 
estimates too high for several of these tests. 
Groups of sequentially dependent items are 
used rather frequently. This is particularly 
descriptive of the persongl-social and scientific 
tests. This technique substantially increases the 
size of interitem correlations, but the increase 
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is spurious from the standpoint of reliability 
estimation. A proper reliability estimate can be 
obtained by a split-half technique only if care 
is taken to place each homogeneous sequency 
entirely in one half or the other. 

The mistakes discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs are the merest of quibbles, relatively 
speaking, when the implications of this com- 
pletely undocumented statement, which appears 
later in the same section, are grasped. “All co- 
efficients have been corrected for range." What 
were the standard deviations in the samples 
used for reliability estimation? What were the 
assumed standard deviations to which correc- 
tion was made? What was the basis for con- 
cluding that the latter would be more repre- 
sentative than the former of the distributions 
of examinees to whom the test would usually 
be given? These gaps in the discussion make 
the reliabilities reported meaningless. 

As one looks into this matter further, there 
is some ground for believing that no such cor- 
iections were made after all! The reliability 
estimates in the grades 9-13 column of the 
summary table can be reproduced almost per- 
fectly from the use of the average means and 
standard deviations given in adjoining columns. 
But these values are presumably based upon 
the formula scores and would erroneously in- 
flate Kuder-Richardson estimates! The only 
thing certain is that the manual is seriously de- 
fective. There are several bases for inferring 
that the reliabilities are overestimates, but the 
amount of error cannot be guessed. 

vatiprry. The first validity data presented in 
the manual are the intercorrelations of the six 
tests. The manual suggests to the reader that 
these correlations be squared in order to esti- 
mate the amount of variance unaccounted for 
between pairs of tests. This practice is highly 
undesirable. It is significant that this is the only 
table of correlations in this section not cor- 
rected for attenuation. Even with the reliabili- 
ties presented in the manual, there would be a 
lot less unaccounted variance after taking er- 
rors of measurement into account, In several 
instances adequate reliabilities would leave 
very little indeed. 

Next, correlations are presented between 
each of the Aptitude Tests for Occupations and 
various other tests. Unfortunately, this pairing 
is not systematic although adequate data must 
have been available. For example, the reader 
is informed concerning the correlation between 


the scientific score and the»@ score of the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, but the correlation of the latter 
with the computational score is not reported: 
Systematic data here would provide a basis for 
judging the possibilities of differential predic- 
tion from the battery. The data actually re- 
ported are useless in judging the battery as a 
whole, and even for purposes of evaluating in- 
dividual tests most of the »'s are: inadequate 
(median — 47). 

The predictive validity correlations are erro- 
neously corrected for attenuation. Again only 
partial data are presented. Since selected tests 
were paired with grades in certain high school 
courses, information about differential predic- 
tion is therefore lacking. Would these predic- 
tions be just as good if some other test were 
used? Would they be even better if combina- 
tions of tests were used? Again the n’s are 
mostly so small (median — 54) that adequate 
answers to such questions could not be obtained. 

The last tables presented in the validity sec- 
tion are inexplicable except as hocus-pocus. 
Certain of the aptitude tests are paired with 
other commonly used tests, five standard score 
points are selected (one assumes in a particular 
sample, but this is not clear), and the percentile 
ranks from the published norms of these stand- 
ard score points are presented. In some cases 
the mean corresponds to the 50th percentile, in 
others it does not. For some of the paired tests 
the percentile ranks of the same standard scores 
are comparable, for others they are not. The 
first finding describes the extent to which a 
particular sample. differs from published 
norms. The second finding describes the extent 
to which published norms for different tests 
correspond in a particular sample. These data 
could be useful if properly documented, but 
they are in no sense validation data. 

OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS. All too little is 
known about differential occupational patterns 
for standard aptitude batteries. Even less is 
known concerning some of the nonstandard 
tests used in the battery under discussion. The 
unsophisticated reader would not learn this 
from the manual He is told that tests and 
occupations are related, but not that the rela- 
tionship was determined from a cloudy crystal 
ball. Almost three pages of occupations are 
listed under each of the several tests and under 
combinations of the tests taken two at a time. 
There is a certain amount of hedging in this 
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listing, since the. same occupation frequently 
appears several times. Physicist, in one form 
or another, occurs four times and "research 
"worker" is found in five categories. There are 
also some rather odd choices as seen in a dif- 
ferent crystal ball. Mathematician is grouped 
, under omputational along with bookkeeper 


s and accountant. College or university teacher 


i$ found under personal-social. An operator of 
statistical machines is placed under clerical 
routine. The specific grouping should not be 
overemphasized, however, since it is the en- 
Red sm to make use of a lot of chance 
differences between test scores that is most un- 
desirable. 

The emphasis here is clearly on differences. 
The section concludes as follows: “Regardless 
of where an individual’s profile falls, the jobs 
of the occupational pattern list in which he has 
the highest aptitude should be considered.” 
Rolling dice would be cheaper, and in an all 
too large proportion of the cases would be 
equally effective. The battery could, on the 
other hand, be used to detect across the board 
differences in profile level, and the importance 
of this is pointed out in the manual, but no 
standards for level are provided for any occu- 
pation. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION. This sec- 
tion is generally straightforward. With a minor 
exception—the reviewer recommends that 
“time allotments” should not be modified by 
"suggested"—the directions are clearly writ- 
ten. The introductory statement to this section 
of the manual contains a curious statement, 
however, "This series is primarily diagnostic 
but it also yields percentile ranks and standard 
scores of examinees.” One wonders how diag- 
nostic information would be obtained from raw 
scores of tests of different lengths and unequal 
difficulties. 

NORMS. At first glance the sampling design 
for obtaining norms looks good. Thus we find 
the following statements: “the United States 
was divided into eight regions for sampling 
purposes * Samples representative of large and 
small school districts and colleges were first 
drawn at random from each of these regions * 
the norms for the Aptitude Tests for Occupa- 
tions have been based on a controlled (strati- 
fied) sampling.” A closer look reveals that 
these fine words conceal something more aptly 
titled “catch as catch can” sampling. One clue 
is that California is listed as one of the eight 
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regions. Another is that so-called random 
sampling in New England and the deep South 
produced schools only in Maine and in Louisi- 
ana, respectively. It should also be noted that 
if school districts were sampled at random, 
the important » to be reported is the number 
of districts, not the number of students. 

Other minor matters briefly noted are that 
the intelligence test used in stratifying is not 
named and that normalcy of the distributions 
was checked without giving the results. With 
respect to the first, intelligence tests are not 
sufficiently standardized in content or norming 
so that just any one could be used. With respect 
to the second, characteristics of the tables of 
percentile equivalents of raw scores indicate 
that some of the distributions may be normal, 
but others are certainly not. Normalcy is not 
really important in the raw score distribution, 
but the unsophisticated reader does not know 
this. The mention of normalcy in this context 
is apparently an attempt to propagandize the 
reader without imparting information. 

CONCLUSION. Only one conclusion to a re- 
view of this sort is possible: it is recommended 
that the publisher remove the Aptitude Tests 
for Occupations from the test market. Test 
users should encourage the publisher in this 
course of action by refusing to buy the inade- 
quate product. 


For a review by Clifford P. Froehlich, see 
4:710 (1 excerpt). 


[892] 
* [Biography Forms]: Application-Interview Se- 
ries. Industry; 1948-56; 5 forms (^56) : clerical, me- 
chanical, sales, technical, supervisor; no specific man- 
ual; directions sheet ('56); 20¢ per single copy; 
Postage extra; administration time not reported; Jo- 
seph E. King; Industrial Psychology, Inc. * 

[893] 
*Business Judgment Test. Adults; 1953-56; 1 form 
C53) ; supplement ('56); norms ['56]; isé per test; 
256 per scoring key; 50¢ per manual (53) ; 756 per 


specimen set; cash orders postpaid; (10-20) minutes; 
Martin M. Bruce; the Author. * 


REFERENCES 

1. Bruce, Martin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 25." Personnel Psychol 9:404-s au’s6." 

2. Bruce, Martin M., anp Friesen, Eowaro P, “Validity 
Information Exchange, No. 9-35: D.O.T. Code 1-55.10, Sales- 
man, House-to-House.” Personnel Psychol 9:380 au "56. * 
Epwarp B. GREENE, Supervisor of Personnel 
Research, Chrysler C. orporation, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Each of the 25 four-choice items consists of 
a short statement of a stress situation, followed 


by four actions which might be taken in the 
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situation. The first person is used throughout. 
For instance, Item 16 reads: 
If I overheard a co-worker lie about his work 
to the supervisor, I would 
point out the error to my co-worker. 
explain the situation to the supervisor. 


overlook the matter altogether. 
tell the supervisor the truth in a letter. 


Two keys are distributed with the test. On 
one, a single correct choice is indicated for 
each item and one point credit allowed for 
each item so marked. The other, marked “Re- 
vised Scoring Key,” gives weighted credit to 
each choice, credit ranging from zero to three 
points. Although the weighted scoring system 
reflected in the revised key is intended to re- 
place the original right-wrong approach, the 
author indicates that both keys are still dis- 
tributed since some users prefer to continue 
using the original scoring method. There are, 
however, marked discrepancies between the 
two keys, particularly on Items 4, 7, 10, 13, 15, 
16, and 19. On some of these items the pre- 
ferred choice on the original key is either given 
little or no credit on the revised key or less 
credit than some other choice on the revised 
key. In the case of four items, the choice given 
three points credit on the revised key is given 
no credit on the original key. The two keys 
cannot be used interchangeably. 

These discrepancies point to the problem of 
determining which choices are to be given 
credit in scoring. Two of the criteria used in 
selecting the test items were that men rated 
high in business judgment should tend to 
choose the designated "right" choices, and that 
men rated low should not select these choices. 
‘There is no indication as to what standards 
were used by the raters in assigning men to 
these high and low categories. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the qualities or be- 
haviors considered by the raters were the same 
as those which the test is intended to measure. 

Since the author does not explain what he 
means by business judgment, the reviewer at- 
tempted to determine this through a subjective 
analysis of the response choices. It is possible 
to name, at least roughly, the attitude which 
could lead to making each choice. For instance, 
in Item 16 above, the first choice (given three 
points credit on the revised scoring key) seems 
to indicate an aggressive or dominating atti- 
tude, The second and fourth choices (for which 
no credit is allowed) might indicate willingness 


Š z = 
to help management and also some independ- 
ence in willingness to tell on a co-worker. 
(These second and fourth choices would re- 
flect good business judgment if the lie were 
serious or a lot of people were involvéd.) The 
third choice (given two points) seems to indi- 
cate withdrawal. If the foregoing analysis of 
motivating attitudes is correct, good business | 
judgment depends, as far as this item is con- 
cerned, on attitudes either of domination or . 
withdrawal but not on cooperating with the 
management if it involves tattling. Similar sub- 
jective analysis of the remaining 44 "thoices 
which are assigned some credit on the revised 
key shows 19 choices which could indicate 
withdrawal and 14 an initiating or dominating 
attitude. 

To ascertain the fakability of the test, the 
reviewer asked three men and three women to 
mark it so as to please an employer who wanted 
aggressive employees. The average score 
(weighted scoring key) for the dominating 
choices was 30.4 and for the submissive 
choices, 4.6. Another group of office clerks was 
asked to mark the test to imitate people who 
are meek and mind their own business. The 
average scores were 12.2 for dominating 
choices and 27.0 for submissive choices. Simi- 
lar results were obtained with a third group of 
factory employees. It appears that this test can 
be faked by unsophisticated employees to a 
very significant degree. 

The test title is misleading, since, to many 
businessmen, business judgment refers to fa- 
miliarity and wisdom in merchandising, finance 
procedures, and related fields. The test is pri- 
marily concerned with attitudes about tact, 
initiative, submission, and getting facts in a 
variety of situations, some of which are not 
business situations. There is considerable evi- 
dence that many people behave somewhat dif- 
ferently in nonbusiness situations than in 
work-stress situations. 

In view of the probability of persons obtain- 
ing the same score with very different atti- 
tudes, the fakability, the lack of analysis of 
what is being measured, and the inadequacy of 
validation data reported, this test is NOT rec- 
ommended. 

[894] 
Cancellation Test. Adults; 1946; perceptual speed; 
Form J; no data on reliability and validity ; $1.10 per 
25 tests, postage extra; 10¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; 


10(15) minutes; John R. Roberts; Educational Test 
Bureau. * 
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Hersert A. Tonne, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 

This test consists of a jumbled sequence of 
‘letters in which every “A” and every "B" are 
to be crossed out. The raw score is simply the 
number of letters correctly marked. Raw scores 
are converted to standard scores, the nature of 

“the scores not specified. The only normative 
data are means and standard deviations based 
on the scores of 79 factory workers, distributed 
in six different job classifications. 

The directions say: “This test seems to 
measufe speed in the visual perception of mi- 
nute details * It may be useful in the selection 
of visual inspectors, proofreaders, and the 
like.” The caution is very much justified for 
the likelihood of meaningful validity seems 
slight. Visual inspectors are so varied in their 
work that almost nothing can be said about 
their specific assignment except that they use 
their eyes. Proofreaders have numerous ele- 
ments to look for in their tasks, among which 
the correction of misplaced letters seems to be 
quite a minor activity. An automobile driver’s 
test which limited itself to a check on whether 
the prospective driver knew how to use the 
brake when the car was not running would 
probably be worse than no test at all because 
it would give some the notion that successful 
completion was evidence of the ability to drive. 
That seems to be the status of this test. 

The test seems useless. If a proofreader is to 
be hired, why not give him a job of proofread- 
ing? If a parts inspector is to be hired, why 
not give him a trial in inspecting a typical seg- 
ment of the parts he is to inspect? 


For a review by Joseph E. King, see 3:684. 


[895] 
*[Employee Rating and Development Forms.] 
Executive, industrial, office, and sales personnel; 1950- 
58; $2 per manual ('50) for a(2-3) ; postage extra; 
(5-30) minutes; Robert N. McMurry and associates ; 
Dartnell Corporation. * 
a) [PATTERNED MERIT REVIEW FORMS.] 1950-56. 
1) Patterned Merit Review—Executive. Form No. 
MR-407 ('55) ; 156 per copy. 
2) Patterned Merit Review Form—Plant and Office. 
Form No. MR-405 ('50); 15¢ per copy. 
3) Patterned Merit Review—Sales. 1950-55; Form 
No. MR-406R ('ss); roé per copy. 
4) Patterned Merit Review—Technical Office, Spe- 
cial Skills. Form No. MR-408 ('56) ; 10¢ per copy. 
b) PATTERNED EXIT INTERVIEW. Form No. EX-so1 
(53) ; 10€ per copy; $2 per manual ('53). 
C) PERSONAL HISTORY REVIEW FORM. I form ['57] ; 10¢ 
per copy. 
d) PHYSICAL RECORD. Form No. PX-7or (758); 15¢ 
per copy. 


For reviews by Harry W. Karn and Floyd 
L. Ruch of a(2-3), see 4:781. 


[896] 
*[Executive, Industrial, and Sales Personnel 
Forms.] Applicants for executive, office, industrial, or 
sales positions; 1949-56; interviewing aids for person- 
nel selection; postage extra; Robert N. McMurry and 
associates; Dartnell Corporation. * 
&) [EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL FORMS.] 
1) Application for Executive Position. 
Form No. EA-3or ('53) ; 10€ per copy. 
2) Patterned Interview Form—Executive Position. 
Applicants for management positions; 1949-53; 
Form No. EP-302 ('53) ; 30€ per copy. 
3) Patterned Interview Form. Applicants for posi- 
tions of supervisor, foreman, engineer; 1955; Form 
No. EP-312; 15é per copy. 
4) Telephone Check on Executive Applicant. 1950- 
53; Form No. ET-303 ('53) ; 7é per copy. 
5) Selection and Evaluation Summary. 
Form No. ES-404R ('55) : 6¢ per copy. 
6) Position Analysis. 1956; Form No. JA-601 ; 7€ 
per copy. 
b) [INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL FORMS,] 
1) Application for Position. 1950 
201 ('52) ; 7€ per copy. 
2) Application for Employment. 1950-53; Form No. 
OC-200 ('53) ; 6€ per copy. 
3) Application for Office Position. 1953; Form No. 
OA-205 ; 7¢ per copy. 
4) Patterned Interview (Short Form). 1049-53; 
Form No. OP-202 ('53) ; 10 per copy. 
5) Patterned Interview Form. Same as a(3) above. 
6) Telephone Check [With Previous Employers.) 
1949-53; Form No. OT-203 ('53); 6¢ per copy. 
7) Telephone Check With Schools. 1949-53; Form 
No. OS-204 (53); 76 per copy. 
8) Selection and Eualuation Summary. Same as a(5) 
above. 
9) Position Analysis. Same as a(6) above. 
€) [SALES PERSONNEL FORMS.] 
1) Application for Sales Position. 1950-53; Form 
No. SA-101 ('53) ; 10¢ per copy. 
2) Patterned Interview Form—Sales Position. 1950- 
52; Form No. SP-102 ('52) ; 15¢ per copy. 
3) Telephone Check on Sales Applicant. 1949-53; 
Form No. ST-103 ('53) ; 7é per copy. 
4) Sales Application Verification. 1953; Form No. 
SV-104; 6¢ per copy. 
5) Home Interview Report. Form. 1954-55; Form 
No. SH-114R (55) ; 7¢ per copy. 
6) Selection and Evaluation Summary. Same as 
a(5) above. 
7) Position Analysis. Same as a(6) above. 


1940-53; 


1950-55; 


; Form No. OA- 


For a review by Floyd L. Ruch, see 4:773. 


[897] 
*The Fiesenheiser Test of Ability to Read Draw- 
ings. Trade school and adults; 1955; 1 form; hecto- 
graphed manual; $4 per 50 tests; $1 per specimen set 
(must be purchased to obtain manual) ; postage extra; 
30(35) minutes; Elmer I. Fiesenheiser; Psychometric 
Affiliates. * 


[898] 
*Hiring Summary Worksheet. Industry; 1956; 
forms for summarizing scores obtained on tests and 
biographical forms published or distributed by the pub- 
lisher relevant to each of 24 positions; 1 form; 24 
worksheets; no specific manual; 1o¢ per single copy, 
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postage extra; directions sheet by Joseph E. King; 
Industrial Psychology, Inc. * 


[899] 
*Identical Forms. College and adults; 1958, C1947; 
perceptual speed ; Research Form IF47 ; mimeographed 
directions sheet ['58] ; no data on reliability and valid- 
ity; tentative norms; $1.30 per 20 tests; 156 per speci- 
men set; postage extra; 3(10) or 5(10) minutes ; 
L. L. Thurstone; Science Research Associates. * 


[900] 

*Merit Rating Series. Industry; 1948-57; formerly 
called Employee Evaluation Series; 1 form; 5 scales; 
20¢ per scale; 20€ per normal curve summary (53) ; 
$3 per complete specimen set; postage extra; (10-20) 
minutes; Joseph E. King and Judith W, Wingert (b, 
c, d, e, and descriptive material); Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Inc. * 

a) PERFORMAN 


: CLERICAL. 1957. 

b) PERFORMAN MECHANICAL. 1953. 
C) PERFORMAN! SALES. 1953. 

d) PERFORMANCE: TECHNICAL. 1957. 
C) PERFORMANCE: SUPERVISOR. 1953. 


For a review by Brent Baxter of the original 
series, see 4:770: 


[901] 
*Per-Flu-Dex Tests. College and industry; 1955; 
7 tests: symbol number substitution, letter perception 
and counting, number counting and perception, word 
completion and verbal fluency, arithmetic computation, 
manual speed of movement, aiming accuracy and speed ; 
1 form; $2 per 50 tests; $2 per 50 profiles; $1 per 
specimen set (must be purchased to obtain manual) ; 
postage extra; 7(25) minutes, 1(5) minutes for any 
one test; Frank J. Holmes; Psychometric Affiliates. M 
a) PER-SYMB TEST. 
b) PEI RB TEST. 
c) PER-NUMB TEST. 
d) FLU-VERB TEST. 
e) FLU-NUMB TEST. 
f) THE DEX-MAN SCALE. 
g) DEX-AIM TEST. 


AwpnEW L. Comrey, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of California, Los An- 
geles, California. 

These seven 1-minute tests require the fol- 
lowing activities: (a) labeling figures with 
numbers according to a code given at the top 
of the test page; (5) counting the number of 
K's in rows of interspersed letters K and H; 
(c) counting the number of 6’s in rows of in- 
terspersed numbers 6 and 8; (d) adding letters 
to make words; (e) performing simple addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division; 
(f) marking X's in small squares on a zigzag- 
ging line of small squares; and (g) marking 
X's in large squares in several rows of squares. 

There is a discrepancy between the stand- 
ardization sample sizes given in the manual and 
those alluded to on the norm tables provided 
with each test key. In fact, the manual does not 
describe any norms sample as such, referring 


to sample sizes only in connection with various 
investigations concerning reliability and. valid- 
ity. Since the norm tables refer to sample sizes 
(150 college students and a business and indus- 
trial group of 38 for some tests and 74 for 
others) having no corresponding numbers. in 
the manual, one may infer that standardization 
data other than those mentioned in the manual 
were used in preparing the norms. No mention 
of any "business" group could be found in the 
manual despite the fact that "business-indus- 
trial” norms are presented. Test-retest relia- 
bilities based on only 95 students range from 
.71 to .95. Test intercorrelations based upon 
combined college student and assembly worker 
groups range from zero to .56. 

Various bits of data are put forth as evidence 
of validity. Median scores on each test are 
compared for 12 female assembly workers 
rated high on job performance by their fore- 
men and for 12 rated low. Four of the tests are 
said to reveal significant differences, although 
no variability data are reported. Median scores 
on each test for the top 25 and bottom 75 per 
cent of students in a college general psychology 
class are reported. Six of the tests are said to 
give significant differences. Unaccountably, the 
numbers of cases for these two groups are 
given as 25 and 83, respectively. Median scores 
for 10 students rated by deans as “Jeaders” and 
30 rated as; “non-leaders” are listed. No sig- 
nificance data are given. Finally, median scores 
for students pursuing different major fields are 
compared. Where given, the numbers of cases 
for these groups range from rr to 23. No sig- 
nificance data are given. 

The Per-Flu-Dex Tests are not recom- 
mended by this reviewer for the following 
reasons: (a) The rationale, if it exists, is not 
sufficiently elaborated in the sketchy manual. 
(b) The standardization samples are tnrepre- 
sentative, too small, and inadequately de- 
scribed. (c) Virtually no evidence is given to 
show what these tests are measuring, No fac- 
torial investigations are reported relating these 
tests to one another or to other tests. No evi- 
dence is offered to show in what way these tests 
actually supplement other standardized tests, 
as they are supposed to do. (d) The validity 
data reported are based upon insufficient num- 
bers of cases and fail to provide information 
upon test score variability in the groups com- 
pared. (e) Carelessness is evident in the prepa- 
ration of the tests and the test manual. The 
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manual is dittoed from stencils which contain 
visible strike-over typing errors, crossed out 
words, and poorly aligned columns. Numbers 
and kinds of cases fail to agree between the 
manual and test norms. Percentages and num- 
bers of cases lack consistency at one point. (f) 
Lastly, although the reliabilities reported are 
high for 1-minute tests, in several instances 
they are not adequate for careful psychometric 
work. 


Joun W. Frencu, Research Associate, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 

One-minute tests of this kind are quite feas- 
ible. The reviewer has found many to have reli- 
abilities at least as high as the range of .71 to 
.85 reported for these. As suggested in the 
manual, their usefulness will be in supplement- 
ing batteries of intelligence, clerical, or me- 
chanical ability tests. Despite their possible use- 
fulness, it is not easy to find anything to com- 
mend in the way these tests have been selected, 
set up, or described in the manual. 

The manual says that the testing literature 
indicated these seven different measures of per- 
ception, fluency, and dexterity to be suitable 
for administration in groups. The tests selected 
are suggestive, but only suggestive, of the fac- 
tors established by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the course of the thorough 
studies leading to the development of the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery. 

Examination of the probable factorial con- 
tent of the seven tests indicates that there is 
some unnecessary overlapping and confusion 
of what is being measured. Per-Symb, Per- 
Verb, and Per-Numb all seem to test a percep- 
tual speed factor that may be called speed of 
symbol discrimination. In addition to this fac- 
tor, Per-Symb probably measures speed in 
making associations between symbols and num- 
bers, an ability of possible use, but one tested 
here only in an indirect way. Per-Verb and 
Per-Numb are more direct measures but may 
suffer from the distraction produced by the 
counting requirement. The other perceptual 
speed factor found useful in measuring clerical 
competence, that best exemplified by tests re- 
quiring the rapid comparison of such things as 
numbers or addresses, is not tested here. 

Flu-Verb probably measures what Thur- 
stone called "word fluency," a semantic habit 
not as yet having any proven validity. Flu- 


Numb seems to be a quite reasonable test of 
number facility. Dex-Man is much the same as 
other standard paper and pencil manual or 
motor dexterity tests. Dex-Aim probably meas- 
ures much the same thing as Dex-Man. To 
measure factors of aiming or eye-hand coor- 
dination, the drawing of an X should not be 
required, and the degree of precision should be 
increased by making the squares on the re- 
sponse sheet smaller. 

In general, the tests and manual are set up 
in a manner that is acceptable for practical 
purposes. However, some sloppy typing and 
freehand supplements to the typing are not 
conducive to whetting a reviewer's admiration, 
Art work on a test should, perhaps, be consid- 
ered irrelevant, but that displayed here deserves 
special notice for its unspeakable ugliness. 

The directions in the manual for administer- 
ing the tests, the directions appearing on the 
test copies, and the scoring directions printed 
on the keys are all adequate. The manual's 
overall attitude of caution and suggestion that 
the tests be used only as supplementary instru- 
ments are commendable. However, the tables 
of figures shown, particularly those concerned 
with validity, are misleading. Appropriate dis- 
crimination by some of these tests between 
levels of excellence in clerical and mechanical 
jobs may be expected, but the large relation- 
ships found with academic work in various 
fields and with campus leadership seem only to 
reveal biased or lucky samples. The very small 
number of cases for many of the groups may 
have led to the astonishing relationships re- 
ported. Judging from the behavior of similar 
tests in other academic and industrial situa- 
tions, the reviewer has no alternative but to dis- 
believe that the figures can be generalized. 

[902] 
*The Performance Record. Industry; 1955; form 
for recording behavior incidents; 1 form; 3 editions: 
hourly employees, nonsupervisory salaried employees, 
foremen and supervisors; $3 per 20 record booklets of 
any one edition; 35¢ per administrator's manual ; $3.45 
per 20 employee handbooks ; 50¢ per supervisor's hand- 

k for any one edition; postage extra; John C. Flan- 
agan and Robert B. Miller; Science Research Associ- 
RS REFERENCE 

1, FLANAGAN, Joun C., awn Burns, Ronert K. "The Em- 
playes Performance Record zA New A raisal and Development 

33:95-102 55. 
Apert K. Kurrz, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

The Performance Record is not a test. It is 

not a criterion either, although it might have 
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been if its authors had desired to make it so. 
Rather, it is a procedure for classifying and 
recording critical incidents, for conferring with 
employees concerning their progress, and, in 
short, for doing most of the other things com- 
monly associated with merit rating. 

From the viewpoint of the worker, the Per- 
formance Record is a sheet on which his fore- 
man or supervisor records good (blue) and 
bad (red) things that he does. From the view- 
point of the supervisor, it is a procedure for 
recording and evaluating the actions of his 
men. From the viewpoint of the administrator, 
it is “a standardized personnel program for 
getting and using the facts of job perform- 
ance.” From the viewpoint of its authors, it is 
“a procedure for collecting the significant facts 
about employe performance * It is not simply 
a new form, but a new approach.” (Italics as 
in original.) From the viewpoint of this re- 
viewer, it is a method of classifying items of 
good or bad behavior under 10 to 16 headings, 
adding these up under each heading (but never 
getting a grand total), and then using these 20 
to 32 subtotals along with the blank in talking 
to the employee and in making personnel de- 
cisions. 

There are different record forms for hourly 
employees, nonsupervisory salaried employees, 
and foremen and supervisors. There are three 
corresponding handbooks for the foremen, su- 
pervisors, and superintendents who keep and 
use the three types of records designed for 
these three types of employees. 

The Performance Record form for hourly 
employees, for instance, contains 16 topics: 

Physical and Mental Qualifications 
. Physical Condition 
. Coordination 
. Checking and Inspecting 


. Arithmetic Computations 
Learning and Remembering Procedures and 
Instructions 
. Judgment and Comprehension E 
. Understanding and Repairing Mechanical De- 
vices 
. Improving Equipment and Showing Inyentive- 
ness 
Work Habits and Attitudes 
9. Productivity 
10. Dependability 
11. Accepting Supervision and Organizational Pro- 
cedures 
12. Accuracy of Reporting 
13. Response to Departmental Needs 
14. Getting Along with Others 
15. Initiative 
16. Responsibility 


o WO wbwny 


Each of these topics is divided into two parts 
with from 2 to 10 subdivisions for classifying 
good or bad critical incidents. When an inci- 
dent occurs, the supervisor classifies it (e.g., 
14 A blue — getting along with others—re- 
mained calm under stress—good) and enters 
at the appropriate place on the form the date, 
the designation of the subdivision, and two or 
three key words to help him remember it later. 
It is said that it took less than 5 minutes a day 
to record all critical incidents in a department 
of 30 people when records were kept daily. 
(Even if it should take twice this long, it is 
still fast.) 

All the printed materials are written for pro- 
duction people. Hence, it is difficult and per- 
haps unfair to evaluate them in terms of the 
standards usually applied in this Yearbook. 
Even so, it is a bit distressing to note the cava- 
lier fashion in which "old-fashioned merit 
rating" is dismissed as being "necessarily bi- 
ased and unfair" and requiring nearly impos- 
sible tasks, while the Performance Record fas 
based on established fact." No figures are cited 
to back up such claims as “The ‘halo effect’ is 
eliminated" or “A single outstanding charac- 
teristic cannot bias his [the supervisor's] judg- 
ment." 

Supervisors are told to get red and blue 
totals, which are counts of the numbers of 
critical incidents under each of the 2 by 16 
headings, but they are told not to regard these 
totals as scores and not to add them together 
to get a single overall score or rating. This, of 
course, means that there can be no possible 
quantitative comparison of this procedure with 
any (other) merit rating. For people who like 
to look at a configuration of subtotals and indi- 
vidual incidents, this is fine; for those who like 
to have an objective procedure that can be 
evaluated quantitatively, it leaves much to be 
desired. This is reminiscent of the perennial 
arguments between advocates of projective 
techniques and advocates of objective tests. 

The reviewer has attempted to evaluate the 
Performance Record in terms of some rela- 
tively common objective standards, realizing 
that there may be intangible values not readily 
susceptible to measurement: reliability, un- 
known—no data; validity or relevance, un- 
known—no data; face validity, high; objec- 
tivity, dubious—“what you might consider a 
‘blue’ incident of effective performance could 
actually be a ‘red’ incident of ineffective per- 
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formance in another department” ; practicality, 
high; and norms or other standards, none. 
To summarize: The Performance Record 
may well be a good method of evaluating em- 
ployees ; it probably is, but it is unfortunate that 
its very nature makes it well nigh impossible 
to ascertain objectively whether or not this is 
so. It is even more difficult to find out how it 
stacks up against competing procedures. 


ALBERT S. THoMPsoN, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

The Performance Record, a standardized 
personnel program for getting and using facts 
of job performance, is based on research and de- 
velopment in a variety of military and civilian 
situations. This research utilized the critical in- 
cident technique to derive a series of behavior 
descriptions symptomatic of successful or un- 
successful job performance. The Performance 
Record for nonsupervisory salaried employees, 
for example, includes 15 sections with headings 
such as Carrying Out Instructions, Accuracy, 
Productivity, and Response to Need for Extra 
Effort. Under each section are specific be- 
haviors representing desirable or undesirable 
job performance. Record forms have been de- 
veloped for three broad categories of jobs: 
hourly employees, nonsupervisory salaried em- 
ployees, and foremen and supervisors. 

The Performance Record is not a rating 
scale or measuring instrument per se. It is a 
program, consisting of record forms and pro- 
cedures designed to help supervisors analyze 
and evaluate the performance of their em- 
ployees. The "incident sheet" helps supervisors 
to direct their observations, to record critical 
incidents accurately and systematically, to clas- 
sify behaviors, and to review employee per- 
formance (with the employee) from time to 
time. 

As a personnel form, the Performance Rec- 
ord is admirably suited to practical use. The 
form is attractively printed with red and blue 
sections to identify unsatisfactory and satisfac- 
tory behavior. For each form, there is a hand- 
book for use by the person filling out the form. 
This contains clear explanations of the ration- 
ale underlying the procedure, guides for its use, 
and sample exercises to develop familiarity 
with its content and procedures. If used con- 
scientiously and systematically, there is little 
doubt that personnel evaluations will be fairer, 


personnel decisions will be based more on facts, 
and supervisors will be more alert to careful 
observation and evaluation of their supervisees’ 
behavior. 

In a review for a measurements yearbook, 
one is tempted to evaluate it as a measuring 
device. This cannot be done, at least from the 
information made available by the publisher, 
since the usual data on reliability, validity, 
norms, etc. are not provided. They are not pro- 
vided presumably because they are irrelevant; 
the Performance Record is a program for re- 
cording and analyzing behaviors, not a scale 
for measuring human characteristics. As the 
manual states, “Supervisors are not asked to 
rate the people with whom they are in intimate 
daily contact. They merely record the facts of 
what employees do or fail to do. Individual dif- 
ferences show up in the recorded facts." 

There is an implicit assumption, of course, 
that the critical behaviors included on this 
form will be similarly critical in a wide variety 
of settings. The items were initially derived 
from research and have high logical and face 
validity, but whether they will really separate 
the sheep from the goats on a particular job 
in a particular company is a matter for local 
research by the user. It is hoped that the pub- 
lisher will provide help in such research as well 
as in the installation of Performance Record 
programs. 


[903] 
*Personal Data Blank. Counselees of ages 15 and 
Over; 1934-52; 1 form ('52) ; $3.50 per 25 sets of rec- 
ord blanks and summary sheets ; 25¢ per manual (52) ; 
50€ per specimen set; cash orders postpaid; J. Gustav 
White; Consulting Psychologists Press, * 


ARTHUR E. TmAXLER, Executive Director, 
Educational Records Bureau, New York, New 
Vork. 

This instrument is not a test but a blank for 
obtaining detailed information from counselees. 
The blank was first prepared more than 20 
years ago, but the present version was copy- 
righted in 1952, the same year that a 16-page 
manual for the blank was issued. 

The blank includes 93 items, most of which 
are open-end questions, grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: (a) personal history, (b) 
your problems, (c) your interests and traits, 
(d) your education, and (e) your occupation. 
There is a sixth section called “Your Story,” 
in which the counselee is asked to write any- 
thing about his life that he feels is important. 
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The blank can be used with anyone from the 
age of 15 on, but it appears to be best suited 
to vocational counseling with college students 
and young adults. 

After filling out most of the questions in the 
blank, the present reviewer estimates that an 
hour or more would be required for doing the 
blank completely, including the free writing 
section, “Your Story.” This amount of time 
may seem excessive to some counselees, but 
the information obtained should be of consider- 
able help in counseling interviews. 

Three items on the first page having to do 
with race, religion, and church affiliation may 
be objectionable to some counselees, and it 
would be contrary to law to ask these questions 
in certain states. The author frankly recognizes 
these possible objections and comments upon 
them in the manual. This reviewer agrees with 
the author’s position that information on these 
items is useful in counseling, but it may be 
preferable to infer these kinds of information 
from observations made during interviews 
rather than to run the risk of antagonizing 
some counselees by asking for this information 
directly in the blank. The other questions in 
the blank seem well designed to obtain the co- 
operation of the counselee in supplying the 
needed data. 

The last page of the blank provides for a 
summary and discussion of the counseling data 
followed by general recommendations. A fac- 
simile of this page is printed on a separate sheet 
so that it may be filled out in duplicate and one 
copy turned over to the counselee, if desired. 

In the upper portion of the summary page, a 
table for use in summarizing the results of the 
tests is printed. The results are to be entered 
on a graphic percentile or letter grade scale. 
This reviewer does not find that table very sat- 
isfactory, and he would not be inclined to use 
it. The general areas of measurement provided 
for in the table are mental classification, apti- 
tudes, personality, and vocational interests. 
The printed designations under these general 
headings seem too restricted. No provision is 
made for recording results on achievement 
tests, and only one space is allowed for a score 
on a personality inventory. Space is provided 
for the recording of six areas of vocational in- 
terests in order of preference; a profile allow- 
ing for the showing of contrasts in interests 
would be likely to be more useful in counsel- 
ing than the listing of the more pronounced 


interests with percentile ratings. In fairness to 
the author, however, it should be stated that he 
indicates that additional special reports on the 
test results should be carefully noted. 

A column headed “Norm” in the table for 
test results is ambiguous. There is no indica- 
tion as to whether the kind of norm group, such 
as public school grade 10 or independent school 
grade 9, should be entered in the column or 
whether the mean or average score, which is 
sometimes referred to as a norm, should be 
shown there. 

In the manual the author explains the pur- 
pose and structure of the blank, gives direc- 
tions for administering and suggestions for in- 
terpreting, reviews general counseling tools, 
and provides a list of references. The manual 
is addressed directly to the counselor; every- 
day language rather than technical terminology 
is used; and the style is simple and clear. 

This reviewer's assessment of the Personal 
Data Blank and the accompanying manual is 
generally favorable, but he suggests that an- 
other revision designed to correct several weak- 
nesses, particularly in the summary page, 
would be desirable. 


For reviews by Edward S. Jones and Don- 
ald G. Paterson of an earlier edition, see 
40:1669. 


[904] 
XPersonnel Institute Hiring Kit. Business and in- 
dustry (applicants for sales positions) ; 1954-57 indi- 
vidual in part; manual ('56); no data on reliability 
and validity; $10 per kit of manual and 10 copies each 
of a-d; postage extra; scoring service available; $15 
per applicant when e is used, $30 per applicant when f 
is used ; fee includes scoring, interpretation, and report 
of results; Personnel Institute, Inc. * 
a) PRELIMINARY SCREENING INTERVIEW. I form (57) ; 
individual; $1 per 10 copies; 10 minutes. 
b) PERSONAL HISTORY INVENTORY, I form ('57) ; $1.50 
per 10 copies; 30(45) minutes. 
C) DIAGNOSTIC INTERVIEWER'S GUIDE. I form ('56) ; in- 
dividual; $2 per 10 copies; 30 minutes. 
d) WORK REFERENCE INVESTIGATION. I form ('57) ; in- 
dividual; $1 per 10 copies; 10 minutes. 
£) SELECTOR TEST BATTERY. Applicants for routine sell- 
ing jobs; 1955-56; directions sheet (^56) ; scoring by 
publisher only; (85-100) minutes. 
1) EM-AY Inventory. Reprint under new title of 
Otis Employment Tests, Test 2, Form A ('22) ; test 
of mental alertness; 30(35) minutes. 
2) ESS-AY Inventory. 1 form C55) ; test of sales 
aptitude; (40-45) minutes. 
3) The Personality Inventory. 1 form (735); (15- 
20) minutes. 

COMPREHENSIVE TEST BATTERY. Applicants for com- 
plex selling jobs; 1055-57; directions sheet (57) 5 
scoring by publisher only; (195-220) minutes. 

1) Same as e(1) above. 
2) Same as e(2) above. 
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3) Same as e(3) above. i 
4) Vocabulary Inventory, 1 form (’56) ; (30) min- 
utes, 

5) Social Intelligence Test. 1 form; 3 scores: tact 
and diplomacy, understanding of human nature, total ; 
(40) minutes. £ 
6) B-B-ESS Inventory. 1 form (756) ; test of busi- 
ness skills; 8 scores: comparing, computation, read- 
ing, spelling, vocabulary, arithmetical reasoning, 
English, total; 4o(50) minutes. 


[905] 
*SRA Employee Inventory. Employees; 1951-58; 
attitudes toward job; r form; 2 editions ; manual, third 
edition ('52) ; directions for administering, second edi- 
tion ('52) ; profiles and report forms ['51-52]; pre- 
liminary norms ('52) ; typed norms supplement ['s8] ; 
(10-25) minutes; Robert K. Burns, L. L. Thurstone, 
David G. Moore, and Melany E. Baehr; Science Re- 
search Associates, * 
4) REGULAR EDITION. Form A C51) ; separate answer 
pads must be used ; 85é per test ; $3 per 20 answer pads; 
75€ per manual; 25¢ per directions for administering ; 
$1 per specimen set; postage extra. 
b) GOVERNMENT EDITION. Form GX (51) ; test mate- 
rials rented only; details may be obtained from pub- 
lisher. 
REFERENCES 

1. Asi, Puiir. “The SRA Employee Inventory—A Statisti- 

cal Analysis.” Personnel Psychol 7:337-64 au "s4. * (PA 29: 


762) 
$ 2. Barnr, MrrANY E. “A Factorial Study of the SRA Em- 
ployee Inventory.” Personnel Psychol 7:319-36 au 's4. * (PA 


29:763) 3 

3. WHERRY, Ronert J. "An Orthogonal Re-Rotation of the 
Baehr and Ash Studies of the SRA Employee Inventory." Per. 
nb Cusco Ass Bo UM (PA dy i) uan 

4. Danas, Zire Singu, The Dimensions of Morale: An Item 
Factorization of the SRA Employee Inventory. Doctor’s thesis, 
Ohio State University (Colum us, Ohio), 1955. (DA 16:798) 

5. Moore, Davip G., AND RENcK, Ricnarp. "The Profes- 
sional Employee in Industry." J Bus 28:58-66 Ja ’ss, * 

6. Batur, Mrrawv E. "A Reply to Robert J. Wherry Con- 
cerning ‘An Orthogonal Re-Rotation of the Baehr and Ash Stud- 
ies of the SRA Employee Inventory.’ Personnel Psychol 9: 
81-91 sp 's6. * (PA 31:4017) 

7. WHERRY, ROBERT J. “A Rejoinder to Baehr's Reply on 
Rotation of the SRA Employee Inventory Studies.” Personnel 
Psychol 9:93-9 sp 's6. * (PA 1:4017 

. BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR ELLS, Ricuarp V.; AND STRATE, 
Marvin W. "Interrelationships Among Measures 'of Job Satis- 
faction and General Satisfaction.” J Appl Psychol 41:201-5 Ag 
87. 


9. Bruce, Martin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 10-35." Personnel Psychol 10:370 au 'sz. * 

1o. Danas, Zire S. “The Dimensions of Morale. An Item 
Factorization of the SRA Inventory.” Personnel Psychol iii 
217-34 su '58. * 

Erwin K. TAYLOR, President, Personnel Re- 
search and Development Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Broadly viewed, there are three major ap- 
proaches to the measurement of employee atti- 
tudes: (a) the polling approach, in which the 
percentages of responses to alternatives of in- 
dividual questions are tabulated; (5) the clini- 
cal approach, usually based on “depth” inter- 
views which are interpreted in the light of the 
interviewer’s background; and (c) the mental 
test approach, in which attitudinal domains are 
empirically identified and groups of items 
measuring each incorporated in an objective 
instrument. 

Most employee attitude surveys are of the 


political poll type. In smaller surveys the clini- 
cal approach is often used. The SRA F. mployee 
Inventory is, to the best of this reviewer's 
knowledge, the first attempt to apply the men- 
tal test approach to attitude measurement on 
a commercial scale. The inventory consists of 
78 short statements such as “The people I work 
with are very friendly.” Subjects respond to 
each statement by indicating one of the follow- 
ing three alternatives: (1) agree, (2)?, (3) 
disagree. The test booklet is reusable, answers 
being marked on a snapout carbon form which 
is prekeyed on the back for easy scoring. 

The inventory purports to measure 15 a pri- 
ori attitudinal areas with from two to seven 
items in each, Factor analyses of the scales 
(omitting the total) by Ash (1) and Baehr 
(2, 6) and the integration of these by Wherry 
(3, 7) strongly indicate that the areas sug- 
gested by the publisher have no independent 
reality. This is reinforced by the factor analysis 
for the 78 items in the scale reported by Dabas 
(10). On the basis of these findings, it would 
seem that the original areas should now be 
abandoned and new scoring keys developed on 
the basis of the factor analysis results. 

From a study of the General Manual and 
Directions for Administering and Scoring the 
SRA Employee Inventory, it would appear 
that this instrument was developed primarily 
for use by amateurs whose knowledge of the 
appropriateness of conducting an attitude sur- 
vey and of how to interpret and use the results 
effectively is questionable. This reviewer is 
concerned with the availability of psychological 
devices to individuals not adequately trained 
to evaluate the appropriateness of their appli- 
cation in a given situation, their limitations, or 
the proper interpretation of results. The SRA 
Employee Inventory appears to have been in- 
tentionally designed to appeal to the untrained 
“do-it-yourself” market, Recent advertising by 
the publisher claims that “high morale almost 
invariably means: high productivity, low ab- 
Senteeism and turnover, confidence in manage- 
ment, a harmonious and creative atmosphere.” 
No research of which the reviewer is aware 
justifies so broad a generalization. 

The manual makes no mention of norms as 
such. These are taken care of by plotting raw 
Scores on the profile sheet, It is implied that 
the 1952 norms were based on “approximately 
25,000 inventories.” The fourth edition of the 
Report of Survey Results ( February 1953) 
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shows some substantial differences (particu- 
larly at the low end of the scales) from the 
second (January 1952) edition. The first per- 
centile for the “inventory as a whole” was 
33.70 in 1952 and 27.00 in 1953. The median 
for this scale changed from 49.40 to 50.75 and 
the ggth percentile from 65.22 to 69.00. 
Whether this is a function of changing times or 
of the broader sample of the normative popu- 
lation, we do not know, In any event, the user 
should be certain to be consistent in his use of 
the forms or he may find shifts taking place 
that are purely a function of the edition of the 
report form used. 

A January 1958 norms supplement not gen- 
erally distributed gives a population breakdown 
of the general norms based on 35,000 cases and 
compares it with the Department of Commerce 
percentages for the total work force. In May 
1958, the publisher announced (but did not 
supply) separate norms for four industries and 
production workers and supervisors. Separa- 
tion of male and female norms groups has evi- 
dently not been made. 

In summary, the SRA Employee Inven- 
tory appears to be the first attempt by a com- 
mercial test publisher to employ the test con- 
struction approach in attitude measurement. 
Its a priori scoring has been demonstrated to 
be unsound, and available norms are somewhat 
questionable. It has been too highly touted as 
supplying pat answers to involved questions 
and as being effectively usable on a “‘do-it-your- 
self” basis. Nevertheless, it is probably a better 
device than the average, homemade question- 
naire. Scored in accordance with the factor 
analysis findings, separately standardized by 
sex, occupation, and level, and used by profes- 
sionals qualified to interpret its results in a 
psychologically meaningful manner, the SRA 
Employee Inventory would constitute a valu- 
able psychological tool. 


ALBERT S. TuHompson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

An "ideal" instrument to determine the atti- 
tudes of employees toward their work has to 
meet a variety of requirements. It should be 
short and easily read and answered. It should 
be easily scored and yield a measure of overall 
level of morale as well as of attitudes toward 
specific aspects of the work situation. It should 
be reliable and should stimulate a desire to 


answer truthfully and completely. It should 
permit comparisons of individuals with groups, 
subgroups with each other, and local groups 
with national groups. It should permit study 
of factors peculiar to the specific setting. 

The SRA Employee Inventory meets most 
of these requirements. Its 78 items can be an- 
swered in 10 to 20 minutes and are phrased in 
language understandable to employees with 
fourth grade education or better (according to 
the manual). It yields a total inventory score 
and 14 profile category scores, such as Job 
Demands, Pay, Confidence in Management, 
Adequacy of Communication, etc. To the 78 
standard items printed in the published form 
can be added up to 12 tailor-made items. A 
special edition adapted for use with employees 
of government agencies has been devised. Test- 
retest reliability coefficients from several 
studies range in the .60's and .70's for category 
scores of individuals and in the high .90's when 
used as a group instrument. 

It is designed to be answered anonymously, 
but it has space to record desired group identi- 
fications, such as department, length of serv- 
ice, etc. The printed answer sheet has space for 
free comments. 

The instrument was originally prepared at 
the Industrial Relations Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and resulted from careful con- 
struction and pretesting of the items. The pub- 
lisher has further developed it, particularly 
with respect to format, administration, and 
profiling of results, A confidential test used by 
the consulting division of SRA, it is made avail- 
able to clients for attitude surveys of their em- 
ployees. In addition to purchasing arrange- 
ments, SRA provides the materials, scoring and 
analysis of group results at a charge (as of 
April 1958) of $1.65 per employee surveyed. 

So far, so good. As a device to elicit responses 
to the 78 job related statements listed, it is 
certainly better than the potpourri of items fre- 
quently thrown together by hurried personnel 
workers faced with an order from above to 
make an attitude survey. The procedures for 
administering, scoring, and analyzing the re- 
sults are well worked out and designed to yield 
quickly information of value to management. 

On the matter of its value as a scientific 
measure of employee morale or as a systematic 
survey of the basic attitudes of employees, how- 
ever, one must reserve judgment until more 
data are available. There is little or no informa- 
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tion as to the relationship between the category 
scores and criterion measures of these cate- 
gories. Factor analysis studies were used in the 
original grouping of items into the r4 cate- 
gories, but subsequent studies have yielded 
fewer factors and one investigator has ques- 
tioned the factor method used and presented 
evidence of a large general factor. 

The manual and catalog descriptions refer to 
national norms based on over 1,000 companies 
with industrial and occupational breakdowns, 
but the latest manual, dated 1952, does not pre- 
sent or describe these norms. 

In summary, as a device for obtaining em- 
ployee attitudes toward the 78 items involved, 
the SRA Employee Inventory and the related 
consulting services of the publisher should pro- 
vide a useful personnel tool. Considered as an 
instrument to measure morale and its basic com- 
ponents, it needs further research and develop- 
ment, a comment which can be made about 
most attitude survey questionnaires. 


[906] 
XA Self-Rating Scale for Leadership Qualifica- 
tions. Adults; 1042-48; 1 form (48) ; profile ('48) ; 
no manual; no data on reliability and validity, no 
norms; 25 per single copy, postage extra; administra- 
tion time not reported; E. J. Benge; National Fore- 
men's Institute, Inc, * 


SPECIFIC VOCATIONS 


[907 ] 
*Accounting Orientation Test: High School 
Level. Grades 11-12; 1953-56; 4 scores: vocabulary, 
arithmetic reasoning, accounting problems, total; IBM ; 
Forms S, T ('53) ; manual (’56) ; preliminary norms ; 
$2.50 per 25 tests; separate answer sheets may be used ; 
2€ per IBM answer sheet; postage extra; 25¢ per 
specimen set, postpaid; 40(50) minutes; Committee 
on Personnel Testing, American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, * 
REFERENCES 

, 1. JAcons, ROBERT, AND TRAXLER, ARTHUR E, “A Profes- 
piona apé Test for High School.” Clearing House 28:266— 


2. Morici, AntHony R, "Relation Between the Scores on the 
A.LA. Orientation Test With the A.L.A. Elementary, Advanced 
eareabag: Fests and Accounting Grades.” J Ed Res 51:549- 
52 Mr '58. 


[908 ] 

X*Achievement Tests in Nursing. Nurses: 1952-58; 
IBM; 1 form; 12 tests; directions sheet [57]; norms 
'58] for each test; no charge to schools requiring 
Entrance Examinations for Schools of Practical Nurs- 
ing; 356 per test per student for other schools, post- 
paid; (4o minutes per test; Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 
Q) ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 1953-58; 1 form ['53]. 
5 CHEMISTRY. 1954-58; 1 form [’54]. 

COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 1953-58; I form [53]. 
3 MEDICAL NURSING. 1952-58; 1 form [52]. 
€) MICROBIOLOGY. 1952-58; r form ['58]. 


f) NUTRITION AND DIET THERAPY. 1952-58; 1 form 
57). 

5 OBSTETRICAL NURSING. 1952-58; 1 form ['s2]. 

h) PEDIATRIC NURSING. 1052-58; 1 form [52]. 

i) PHARMACOLOGY. 1952-58; 1 form (57). 

J) PSYCHIATRIC NURSING, 1952-58; 1 form ('s7). 

k) PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY. 1958; 1 form ['58]; 

no data on reliability; no norms. 

l) SURGICAL NURSING. 1952-58; 1 form (57). 


[909] 

*Achievement Tests in Practical Nursing. Prac- 
tical nursing students; 1957; 2 scores: medical and 
surgical nursing, nutrition-pediatric-obstetrical nurs- 
ing; IBM; 1 form; 2 parts; directions sheet ['s7]; 
no charge to schools requiring Entrance Examinations 
for Schools of Practical Nursing; 35¢ per student for 
other schools, postpaid; (100) minutes; Psychological 
Corporation, * 


[910] 
*Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business. 
Business graduate students ; 1954-58; test administered 
4 times annually (November, February, April, July) 
at centers established by the publisher; 3 scores: quan- 
titative, verbal, total; IBM; examination fee, $10; fee 
includes reporting of scores to any 3 schools desig- 
nated at time of application; $1 per additional report; 
200(230) or 205(235) minutes; Educational Testing 


Service, * 


[911] 
“American Institute of Certified Public Account: 
ants Testing Programs. Grades 1 3-16 and account- 
ants; 1946-57; IBM; 2 programs; $2.50 for 1 to 12 
transcripts; American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, * 
4) COLLEGE ACCOUNTING TESTING PROGRAM. Grades 13- 
16; 1946-57; tests available 3 times annually (fall, 
midyear, spring) ; manual l'57]; postage extra. 
I) Orientation Test. Grades 13-16; 1946-49; 
Scores: verbal, quantitative, total; Forms A ('46), 
B (46), C (49) ; so¢ per student; 50(70) minutes. 
2) Achievement Test: Level 1. Grades 13-15; 1046- 
57; 3 long forms: Forms A ('57), B ('47), C (s), 
120(140) minutes; 3 short forms: Forms A-S ('55), 
EE (56), C-S (57), 50(70) minutes; so¢ per stu- 
ent. 
3) Achievement Test: Level 2. Grade 16; 1946-31; 
2 long forms: Forms A ('47), B ('49), 240(260) 
minutes; 2 short forms: Forms C C51), D (^50), 
120(140) minutes; soé per student. 
4) Strong Vocational Interest. Blank for Men, Re- 
vised. See 868; grades 13-16; 1927-50; Form M 
(38) ; blank scored for 27 scales and plotted on an 
accountant’s profile [50] ; 1-24 students, $1.80 each; 
tests not distributed for local scoring; (40) minutes. 
b) PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTING TESTING PROGRAM. Ac- 
countants; 1947-57; tests available to accounting em- 
ployers at any time; tests also administered at regional 
testing centers throughout the year; 4 tests; revised 
manual (51) ; norms ('54) ; $2.50 per examinee if test 
is scored locally; $5 per examinee if test is scored by 
publisher; 3 transcripts available free; postpaid. 
1) Orientation Test, 1946; Form A; same as a(1) 
above. 
2) Achievement Test: Level 1. 1946-57; Form A 
(C57) ; same as a(2) above. 
3) Achievement Test: Level 2. 1946-51; Forms A 
C47), C (51); same as a(3) above. 
4) Strong Vocational Interest Blank For Men, Re- 
vised. Same as a(4) above; tests not distributed for 
local scoring; $2 per examinee. 
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REFERENCES 

1-18. See 4:787. 

16. HENDRIX, O. R. “Predicting Success in Elementary Ac- 
counting." J Appl Psychol 37:75-7 Ap 's3. * (PA 28:1479) 

17. HENDRIX, ‘A Note’ Acknowledged.” J Appl Psy- 
chol 38:9 F *54. * (PA 29:1451) 

18. JAcons, RomERT. “A Note on ‘Predicting Success in Ele- 
PRU. Accounting." J Appl Psychol 38:7-8 F ’54. * (PA 
29: 


6 
FREDERICK, Marvin L, “Testing the Tests.” J Account 
103:42—7 5 

20. Momicr, ANTHONY R. “Relation Between the Scores on 
the A.LA. Orientation Test With the A.LA. Elementary, Ad- 
vanced Accounting Tests and Accounting Grades.” J Ed Res 
51:549-52 Mr ’58, * 

21. NonrH, Roserr D, “Tests for the Accounting Profession.” 
Ed & Psychol Meas 18:691-713 w 's8. * 


[912] 
*[American Transit Association Tests.] Transit 
operating personnel; 1941-51; 4 tests; $3.50 per bat- 
tery manual ('46) ; postpaid; Glen U. Cleeton, Merwyn 
A. Kraft, and Robert F. Royster; American Transit 
Association. * 
a) STANDARD EXAMINATION FOR TRANSIT EMPLOYEES. 
1941-46; intelligence; Forms A ('41), AA (43) for 
street car operators; Forms B ('41), BB ('43) for 
bus operators; manual. ('46); $7.50 per 100 tests; 
20(30) or 30(40) minutes. 
b) PERSONAL REACTION TEST FOR TRANSIT EMPLOYEES. 
1043-46; personality; Series A ('46) ; manual (46); 
no data on reliability; $10 per 100 tests; (30) minutes. 
C) THE PLACEMENT INTERVIEW FOR TRANSIT EMPLOYEES. 
1946; 9 ratings (moral character, mental ability, motor 
ability, health, motivation, stability, maturity, sociabil- 
ity, manner and appearance) in 3 areas (work experi- 
ence, schooling and childhood, personal history) ; 1 
form; $5 per 100 interview forms. 
d) A STANDARDIZED ROAD TEST FOR BUS OPERATORS. I05I ; 
1 form; $2 per roo checklists; 50¢ per manual. 


For reviews by Harold G. Seashore, Morris 
S. Viteles, and J, V. Waits, see 3:696. 


[913] 
*Aptitude Index. Prospective male life insurance 
agents; 1938-56; 1 score combining an evaluation of 
personal background, interests, and attitudes; Forms 
5 ['s4], 6 ['56]; forms differ in experimental items 
only; manual ['54]; separate scoring keys for United 
States and Canada; no data on reliability; separate 
answer booklets must be used; distribution restricted 
to home offices of member life insurance companies ; 
details may be obtained from publisher; cash orders 
postpaid; French edition available; (60) minutes; Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association. * 
REFERENCES 


1-8. See 40:1646. 

6-19, See 4:825. 

20, BILLS, Marton À., AND TAYLOR, JEAN G. “Over and Un- 
der Achievement in a Sales School in Relation to Future Pro- 
duction." J Appl Psychol 37:21-3 F '53. * (PA 28:1664) 


For reviews by Donald G. Paterson and Al- 
bert S. Thompson of an earlier form, see 4: 
825. 


[914] 

*Aptitude Associates Test of Sales Aptitude: A 
Test for Measuring Knowledge of Basic Prin- 
ciples of Selling. Sales applicants; 1947-58; Form 
A ('47); hectographed manual, 16th edition (’58) ; 
15¢ per test; 25¢ per scoring key; 75¢ per manual; $1 
per specimen set; cash orders postpaid ; (20-30) min- 
utes; Martin M. Bruce; the Author. * 


For reviews by Milton E. Hahn and Donald 
G. Paterson, see 4:824. 


[915] 
*A Chart For the Rating of a Foreman. Ratings 
of foremen by supervisors; 1941-48; 1 form ('48); 
no data on reliability; no norms; 50¢ per single copy, 
postage extra; administration time not reported; R. D. 
Bundy; National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. * 


[916] 


a) CARVING DEXTER! ; 90(110) min- 
utes; Committee on Aptitude Testing. 
b) AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN, See 308; 1924- 
54; 3 scores: linguistic, quantitative, total; IBM; 1954 
Edition; 38(75) minutes. 
C) READING COMPREHENSION IN THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES. 1953-55; IBM; Forms 54 (53), 58 54); 
80(85) minutes; Committee on Aptitude Testing. 
d) SPACE RELATIONS TEST. See 605 ; 1947; IBM; Forms 
A, B (747) ; 40(45) minutes. 
e) SURVEY OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 1051-58; 5 
scores: biology, chemistry, factual, application, total; 
IBM; r form ('58); 75(80) minutes; Committee on 
Aptitude Testing. 
REFERENCES 
1-2. See 4:788. 3 n 
Marres, Leste. A Study of the Relationship of Academic 

Achievement to. Aptitude Scores of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation's Experimental Testing Program. Master's thesis, Tem- 
ple University (Philadelphia, Pa.), 1948. " 

4. PETERSON, SHAILER. "Validation of Professional Aptitude 
Batteries: Tests for Dentistry," px 35-45. (PA 26:595) In 
Proceedings of the 1950 Invitational Conference on Testing Prob- 
lems, October 28, 1950. Princeton, N.J.: Educational ‘esting 
Service, 1951. Pp. 117. * d 

5. ANDERSON, ADOLPH V, AND FRIEDMAN, SIDNEY, “Predic- 
tion of Performance in a Navy Dental Prosthetic Technician 
Training Course." Abstract. Am Psychol 7:288 Jl 's2. $ 

6. Wxiss, Irvino. “Prediction of Academic Success in Dental 
School." J alee Psychol 36:11-4 F 'sa. * (PA 26:7296) 

7. Layton, Wituur L. “Predicting Success in Dental School,” 
J Appl Psychol 37:251-5 Ag 's3. * (PA 28:6712) 

3. Wena, Sam C. "The Prediction of Achievement for First 
Year Dental Students.” Ed & Psychol Meas 16:543-8 w ‘56. * 


[917] 
*Dental Hygiene Aptitude Testing Program. 
Dental hygiene school applicants; 1947-57; tests ad- 
ministered 3 times annually (October, February, May) 
at centers established by the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association; IBM; 1 form; 4 tests; manual 
[57]; examination fee, $0; fee includes reporting of 
scores to 3 schools designated at time of application ; 
$1 per additional report; scores not reported to exami- 
nees; postpaid; 98(175) minutes; Psychological Cor- 
poration, * ) 
a) STUDY-READING TEST. 1955; Form S; 20(25) min- 
utes. 
b) DENTAL HYGIENE APTITUDE TESTING PROGRAM, PARTS 
1 AND 2. 1947-57; IBM; 1 form ['s7]; 48(55) min- 
utes. 
C) COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TEST, TEST I. See 320; 1955- 
56; IBM; Form A (86) ; 30(35) minutes. 
d) THE PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE. 1953-55; 
adaptation of Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(see 47); 1 form ('55) ; (40-60) minutes. 
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[918] 

*[Driver Selection Forms and Tests.] Truck 

drivers; 1943-55; part of White Motor Co.’s Continu- 

ing Control System of Truck Management ; individual 
in part; manual out of print; 25¢ per specimen set; 

postage extra; Dartnell Corporation. * 

4) [DRIVER SELECTION FORMS.] 1946-55. 

1) Employment Application. 1946; Form Nos, 111 
(city delivery drivers), 211 (over-the-road drivers), 
31r (long distance drivers) ; 7é per copy. 

2) Telephone Check. 1946-53; Form No. OT-203 
(^53) ; 6€ per copy. 

3) Driver Interview. 1946; Form No. 13 ['46] ; 10¢ 
per copy. 

4) Physical Examination. Record. 1946-54; Form 
No. 19 ('54) ; 5¢ per copy., 

5) Selection and Evaluation Summary. 1950-55; 
Form No. ES-404R ('55) ; 6¢ per copy. 

b) [DRIVER SELECTION AND TRAINING TESTS.] 1943-54. 

1) Traffic and Driving Knowledge. 1946-54; Form 
No. 16 ('46) ; no manual; no data on reliability; 6¢ 
per test; 6¢ per directions sheet-scoring key ('54, 
Form No. 17); administration time not reported; 
Amos E. Neyhart and Helen L. Neyhart ; also dis- 
tributed by Institute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania 
State University. 
2) Road Test in Traffic. 1943-46; 3 scores: specific 
driving skills, general driving habits and attitudes, 
total; individual; r form [45]; instruction sheet 
('45) ; score sheet ("46, Form No. 18) ; 5¢ per copy; 
(30-60) minutes; Amos E. Neyhart ; also distributed 
by American Automobile Association and Institute 
of Public Safety, Pennsylvania State University. 


For a review by S. Rains Wallace, Jr., see 
4:769. 


[919] 
*Engineering Aide Test 50-A. Engineering aides; 
1957; Form 50-A; preliminary mimeographed man- 
ual; no norms; separate answer sheets must be used; 
PPA member agency: 10-49 tests, 96€ each; others, 
$1.20 each; $2 per specimen set; postpaid; 90(100) 
minutes; Public Personnel Association. * 


[920] 
XEntrance Examinations for Schools of Practi- 
cal Nursing. Practical nursing school applicants ; 
1942-57; tests administered at regional testing centers 
established by the publisher; IBM; 1 form; 3 tests; 
manual ['57]; examination fee, $6; fee includes re- 
porting of scores to one school designated at time of 
application; $2 per additional report; scores not re- 
ported to examinees; postpaid; 95(210) minutes; 
Psychological Corporation. * 
4) ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOLS OF PRACTICAL 
NURSING, 1957; 5 scores: verbal ability, numerical 
ability, academic ability, household information, arith- 
metic; Form A ('57) ; 65(75) minutes. 
b) TEST OF MECHANICAL COMPREHENSION, See 889; 
1942; Form Wr ('42) ; 30(35) minutes. 
C) THE PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE FOR STUDENT 
NURSES. 1053-55; adaptation of Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (see 47) ; 6 scores: achievement, 
orderliness, persistence, congeniality, altruism, respect- 
fulness; 1 form; (45) minutes. 


[921] 
*Firefighter Test. Firemen; 1954-58; title on Form 
20-A is Test for Firefighter; IBM; Forms 20-A ('54), 
20-B ('57); revised mimeographed manual C52; 
norms ('s8) ; no data on reliability and validity ; sepa- 
rate answer sheets must be used; PPA member agency: 


10-49 tests, $1.20 each; others, $1.60 each; $2 per 
specimen set; postpaid; 105(115) minutes; Public Per- 
sonnel Association, * 


[922] 
XGeneral Test on Traffic and Driving Knowledge. 
Drivers ; 1949-50; 1 form (50) ; directions sheet C49) ; 
no data on reliability; no norms; 47é per 25 tests, 
postage extra; specimen set free; administration time 
not reported; Traffic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association; published 
jointly by American Automobile Association and Insti- 
tute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania State University. * 


[923] 
*The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Engineering. College seniors and graduate 
students; 1939-57; for more complete information, 
see 601; IBM ; 180(200) minutes; Educational Testing 
Service. * 


For a review by Harold Seashore of the en- 
tire series, see 601. 


[924] 
*Hall Salespower Inventory. Salesmen; 1946-57; 
title on test is Salespower Inventory; 10 scores: back- 
ground, intelligence, aggressiveness, dominance, sales 
temperament, sales interest, introversion-extroversion, 
motivation, emotional, total; Form A (46) ; no data 
on reliability and validity; norms ('53) ; distribution 
restricted to industries; I-10 tests, $2.50 each; $5 per 
set of scoring keys and manual (57) ; postpaid; (60) 
GE Clifton W. Hall and Richard M. Page; Hall 
iles. * 


[925] 

*Hanes Sales Selection Inventory, Revised Edi- 
tion. Insurance and printing salesmen; 1054-55; 3 
scores : verbal, personality, drive; r form (’55) ; manual 
('55) ; no data on reliability and validity of drive score; 
$3 per 20 tests; $1 per specimen set (must be pur- 
chased to obtain manual); postage extra; (30-40) 
minutes; Bernard Hanes; Psychometric Affiliates. * 


[926] 

How Supervise? Supervisors; 1943-48; Forms A 
C743), B. (43), M. (^48, consists of items from Forms 

and B); revised manual ('48) ; $2.45 per 25 tests; 
35€ per specimen set; postpaid; administration time 
not reported; Quentin W. File and H. H. Remmers 
(manual); Psychological Corporation. * 

REFERENCES 


1-5. See 3:687. 

6—13. See 4:774. y b 

14. Hotes, Franx J. “V ey of Tests for Insurance Of- 
fice aa Personnel Psychol 3:57-69 sp 'so. * (PA 24: 
5490 

15. MiLLER, FRANK G., AND REMMERS, H, H, "Studies in In- 
dustrial Empathy: II, Managements’ Attitudes Toward Indus- 
trial Supervision and Their Estimates of Labor Attitudes." Per- 
sonnel Psychol 3:33-40 sp 'so. * (PA 24:5504) f 
«S Canter, GERALD C. "Measurement of Supervisory Abil- 
ity.” J Appl Psychol 36:393-5 D 's2. * (PA 27:6801) 

17. Matoney, PauL W. “Reading Ease Scores for File's How 
Supervise?” J Appl Psychol 36 25-7 Ag 's2. * (PA 27:3804) 

18. MiLLARD, KENNETH A. "Is How Supervise? an Intelli- 
gence Test?” J Appl Psychol 36:221-4 Ag 52, * (PA 27:3805) 

Re al RAM beg Supervise? Scores pons 
an ter Courses in Psychology.” J | Psychol 36:388-92 
D sa, * (PA 26:6822) SPADA Er A f isis 

.20. Wickert, FmrpERIC R, "Relation Between How Super- 
vise?, Intelligence and Education for a Group of Supervisory 
Candidates in Industry." J Appl Psychol 36:301-3 O 'sa. * 
(PA 27:5453) 

21. WEITZ, Josern, AND Nuckors, Ronert C. “A Validation 
Study of ‘How Supervise? " J Appl Psychol 37:7-8 F ’53. * 
(PA 28:1672) 

22. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 7-065: D.O.T. Code 
5-92.411, Foreman IL" Personnel Psychol 7:301 su 's4. * 
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23. Jounson, Rossatt J. “Validity Information Exchange, 
Noor $ D.O.T. Code 5-91, Foreman II.” Personnel "Psychol 
7:8! v 54- 

24. Parton, WENDELL M., Jm. "Studies in Industrial Empa- 
thy: III, A Study of Supervisory Empathy in the Textile In- 
dustry.” J Appl Psychol 38:285-8 O '54. * (PA 29:6378) 

_ 25. BARTHOL, RICHARD, P., AND ZEIGLER, Martin. “Evalua- 
tion of a Supervisory Training Program With How Supervise?” 
J Appl Psychol 40:403-5 D '56. * (PA 3. 9, 

26, Decker, Ronert L. “An Item Analysis of How Super- 
vise? Using Both Internal and External Criteria.” J Appl Psy- 
chol 40:406-11 D 's6. * (PA 32:2190) 

27. McCormick, Ernest J., AND MippAUGH, RicHARD W. 
‘The Development of a Tailor-Made Scoring Key for the How 

SUPE TL est." Personnel Psychol 9:27-37 sp '56. * (PA 31: 
5203. 

28. Farsro, Patrick C., AND Cook, Joun M. “Normative 
Dat Information Exchange, No, 10-7." Personnel Psychol 10: 
103 Sp '57. 

Mowry, Harvey W. "A Measure of Supervisory Qual- 
Appl Psychol 41:405-8 D "57. * 

30. SAUNDI Ww. J., Jn. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 10-33." Personnel Psychol 10:367-8 au '57. 

..31. DuxNErTTE, Marvin D., AND Kincunex, Warne K. “Val- 
idation of Psychological Tests in Industry." Personnel Adm 21: 
20-7 My-Je 's8. * 


For a rcview by Milton M. Mandell, see 4: 
774; for reviews by D. Welty Lefever, Charles 
I. Mosier, and C. H. Ruedisili, see 3:687. 


[927] 

*Information Index. Life insurance agents ; 1951-58; 
Forms A, B ('57); manual ('57); directions sheet 
[57] ; norms supplement ['58] ; separate answer sheets 
must be used; distribution restricted to home offices 
of member life insurance companies; details may be 
obtained from publisher; cash orders postpaid ; Cana- 
dian edition available; 60(70) minutes; Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. * 


REFERENCES 

1. Guest, Trropore A, The Construction and Analysis of a 
Test of Life Insurance Information. Master's thesis, Trinity 
Conese (Hartford, Conn.), 1952. 

2. Baier, DowaLp E., AND Ducan, Rovert D. “Tests and 
Performance in a Sales Organization.” Personnel Psychol 9:17- 
26 sp. 's6. * (PA 31:5169) i 
. 3. Barer, Donato E., AND Ducan, Ronert D. “Factors in 
Sales Success." J Appl Psychol 41:37-40 F 's7. * 


[928] 
*Law School Admission Test. Law school entrants ; 
1948-58; test administered 4 times annually (Novem- 
ber, February, April, August) at centers established 
by the publisher; IBM; examination fee, $10; fee in- 
cludes reporting of score to any 3 law schools desig- 
nated at time of application; $1 per additional report ; 


215(245) minutes ; Educational Testing Service. * 
REFERENCES 

1-6. See 4:815. 3> 

7. Tomaso; Š PEMDERTON, AND OLSEN, MARJORIE A. “Com; 
parative Three-Year and One-Year Validities of the Law School 
Admission Test at Two Law Schools.” Abstract. Am Psychol 7: 
288 Jl '52. * 4 

8. OLSEN, MARJORIE A., AND SCHRADER, Wim B, An 
Empirical Comparison of Five Methods of Shortening a Test. 
Abstract, Am Psychol 7:286-7 Jl 's2: F 

9. BUCKTON, LAVERNE, AND DOPPELT, Jerome E. 3 Freshman 
Tests as Predictors of Scores on Graduate and Professional 
School Examinations.” J Counsel Psychol 2:146-9 su '55- (PA 


o: 
3 io cs A. Pemserton. “The Development of Shorter 


and More, Useful Selection Tests." J Ed Psychol 46:402-7 
' $2 (P. 23790) j 

1r, TOENN: Az PEMBERTON; OLSEN, MARJORIE A; AND 
Wintinnorront, Jonn A. The Law School Admission Test and 
Suggestions for Its Use: A Handbook for Law School, Deans 
and Admission Officers. Princeton Pn pean ‘esting 
Service, April 1955. Pp. 148. A 31:6677) | 

T rei Mason, The Law School Admission Test as a 
Predictor of Law School Grades, 1948-53. Statistical Reni 
SR-55-9. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, Marel 
1955. Pp. i, 17. * Ei 7 "ER 

$5: Bhzstow, Evetyn. "The Predictive Efficiency of the Law 
School Admission Test at the New York. University assis of 
Law." Psychol Newsl 9:13-22 S-O ’57- (PA 32:4586) 


For a review by Alexander G. Wesman of 
Form YLS2, see 4:815. 


[929] 
*LIAMA Inventory of Job Attitudes. Life insur- 
ance agents; 1956; job satisfaction scores in 17 areas; 
1 form ['56]; no data on reliability; no norms; dis- 
tribution restricted to home offices of member life in- 
surance companies; details may be obtained from pub- 
lisher; cash orders postpaid; [20-30] minutes; Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association. * 

[930] 
*Managerial Scale for Enterprise Improvement. 
Supervisors; 1955; job satisfaction; 1 form; hecto- 
graphed manual; $3 per 50 tests; $1 per specimen set 
(must be purchased to obtain manual) including 10 
tests, manual, and scoring key; postage extra; (12) 


minutes; Herbert A. Kaufman, Jr.; Psychometric 
Affiliates. * 


Brent Baxter, Director of Agencies Re- 
search, Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

This scale is a list of 34 conditions which 
might affect morale in a business enterprise. 
The respondents, supposedly only management 
personnel, indicate where they perceive the cur- 
rent status of each condition in the range from 
“very good” to “very poor.” The total score 
is supposed to reveal “management morale.” 

The manual reports a corrected odd-even re- 
liability of .89 for 213 management people, 
presumably from one company’s department 
heads, supervisors, and foremen. For this same 
group a tetrachoric correlation of .47 between 
score and length of management experience is 
reported, the author claiming that this reveals 
validity. Percentile norms for the group are 
given. 

The only unusual feature about this instru- 
ment is that the respondent is oriented toward 
evaluating conditions in the company that need 
improvement. This may be contrasted to the 
more direct morale survey approach which 
frankly asks the respondent to tell how he feels 
about his job. There is no evidence to suggest 
that this new approach is superior to the direct 
approach. 

This instrument is not likely to find wide- 
spread use. The list of job conditions is not 
unique, but is drawn from conventional sources. 
Evidence demonstrating validity is not convinc- 
ing. The directions for administration are in- 
complete. The norms are limited and inade- 
quately described. This is not an instrument 
especially adapted to management personnel. A 
homemade instrument would probably be pre- 
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ferred since it could be adapted to local termi- 
nology and problems. 


Epwanp B. Greene, Supervisor of Personnel 
Research, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

This is a 34-item rating sheet to be filled out 
anonymously by supervisors. Each item is a 
short statement such as, "Fair allocation of 
work force." The statements are printed in a 
column on the left side of a sheet. On the 
right hand side are five blank columns with 
the words "very good," "good," "average," 
"poor," and "very poor" printed across the 
column tops. Over the column of statements 
is boldly printed the one word *REQUIRE- 
MENTS." The significance of this word is not 
explained, nor is it clear to the reviewer. 

Although no specific instructions are given, 
one is cautioned in the manual not to tell the 
respondent that the scale is a measure of mo- 
rale, but rather to indicate that it is for the 
purpose of enterprise improvement. 

Although most of the items seem fairly clear, 
some are not. For instance the statements *Ad- 
ministrative encouragement of fundamental su- 
pervisory achievement" and "Effectiveness of 
supervisory voice in policy making" seem am- 
biguous. No analysis is given of the areas cov- 
ered by the form, 

The form requests the respondent to indi- 
cate whether he is a department manager, a 
supervisor, or a foreman. This also need clari- 
fication because, in many offices and plants, the 
word supervisor is a general term which in- 
cludes both department managers and foremen. 

To score the form one simply adds the checks 
in each column and allows 5 points for "very 
good," 4 for "good," 3 for "average," and so 
on. Omitted items are all scored 3. The per- 
centile norms indicate a 5oth percentile of 106 
points for 213 supervisors. On the assumption 
that managers with more than 90 days experi- 
ence were "more successful in meeting the goals 
which make for managerial satisfaction" than 
managers with less than 9o days experience, the 
author computed a tetrachoric correlation be- 
tween performances of the two groups. He 
found this to be .47 and concluded that this 
indicated the tendency for "individuals with 
greater experience to have higher management 
morale." An odd-even reliability coefficient of 
89 (stepped up by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula) is reported. 


The reviewer is nof happily impressed with 
this form because of its appearance, its vague- 
ness, and the lack of analysis of what it covers. 


[931] 
*Measure of Consociative Tendency. Applicants 
for sales and supervisory positions; I951; personal 
history blank; 1 form; mimeographed directions sheet ; 
$2.50 per 100 blanks, postage extra; specimen set not 
ATAP (10-20) minutes; Doncaster G. Humm and 
Kathryn A. Humm; Humm Personnel Consultants. * 


[ 932] 
*Medical College Admission Test. Medical school 
entrants; 1946-56; 4 scores: verbal, quantitative, mod- 
ern society, science; test administered 2 times annually 
(May, October) at centers established by the pub- 
lisher; IBM; examination fee, $10; fee includes re- 
porting of scores to any 3 schools designated at time 
of application; $r per additional report; scores not 
reported to examinees ; 245(275) minutes; Educational 
Testing Service. * 
REFERENCES 

1-11. Sce 4:817. 

12. Raven, Ray B., anp TavLog, Carvin W, “The Role of 
Tests in the Medical Selection Program." J Appl Psychol 36: 
107-11 Ap 'sz. * (PA 27:674. 

13. STALNAKER, Joun M. “ 

. 797-805. (PA 27:8040) In 
‘sychology: Theory and Psychodiagnostic Methods, Vol. I. 
ited by y Weider. New York: Ronald Press C. 
e Xi, 4 ED 
Re DON, LaVerne, AND DorreLTt, Jerome E, Fresh- 
man Tests as Predictors of Scores on Graduate and Professional 
School Dremisstiong J Counsel Psychol 2:146-9 su 'ss. * (PA 
30:345, 

m Davis, ‘oun Ronent. Predicting Students’ Performance 
in a General’ Medical Clinic. Doctor's thesis, University of Colo. 
rado (Boulder, Colo.), ross. (DA 16:1182) 


edical College Admission Test," 
Contributions Toward Medical 
I. Ed- 
1983. 


ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Associate Director, 
Test Division, The Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 

In The Fourth Mental Measurements Y ear- 
book, the Medical College Admission Test was 
reviewed by Morey Wantman. The reader 
would do well to acquaint himself with that 
review. Most of the statements in the earlier 
review, both favorable and critical, apply as 
fully to the succeeding Forms CMC1, CMC2, 
DMC, and EMC as they did to the 1950 form 
discussed by Wantman. The high standards of 
test construction, the clear writing of the bul- 
letin of information sent to applicants, and the 
well organized, complete directions to exam- 
iners are again very much in evidence. The for- 
mat of the booklets remains excellent. The Ed- 
ucational Testing Service is to be commended 
for maintaining this quality. 

Unfortunately, too little attention has been 
paid to the adverse criticisms directed at the 
instrument and accompanying materials. The 
applicant is better informed concerning the 
profitability of guessing; but he is still being 
misled with regard to the desirability of inten- 
sive review of science and social studies ma- 
terials. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
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trary, one must assume that with the kind of 
content in the test, intensive review may quite 
likely prove a good investment. Similarly, the 
reassurance of the applicant that "there is no 
reason to become disturbed if you...are unable 
to finish" is still unwarranted; the examinee 
should be informed of the advantages of finish- 
ing the test. (The publisher reports that the 
forthcoming bulletin of information will cor- 
rect these impressions.) 

The reliability coefficients reported for the 
new forms are not as high as those for the 
1950 form; for the verbal and science sections 
the decrease is negligible—from .93 and .9r, 
respectively, in the older form, to .91 and .89 
in the succeeding editions. The quantitative and 
understanding world affairs sections do not fare 
as well. The former drops from .89 to .82 in 
Form EMC; the latter drops from .94 to .84 
in Form CMC2. Partly because the coefficients 
are computed by the Kuder-Richardson tech- 
nique, which may be overestimating reliability 
because of the speededness of the tests, Want- 
man said, “The reliability data reported for the 
1950 tests cannot be judged to be more than 
‘satisfactory. " The lower coefficients reported 
for later forms offer less reason for satisfac- 
tion. 

Coefficients of intercorrelation among the 
tests are a little lower, and therefore better, 
for all the later forms. They average about 
.60; this is probably as low as one may expect 
in view of the verbal saturation of three of 
the tests, 

The tests are obviously shorter than those of 
the 1950 edition. Working time for the four 
tests is approximately three hours; another 30 
to 60 minutes is devoted to pretesting experi- 
mental material for which no score is reported. 
The total administration is accomplished in a 
testing session of approximately four and a 
half hours—a single sitting, but a long one. 

The earlier review of MCAT took issue with 
the policy of withholding scores from appli- 
cants. The present reviewer agrees with the 
policy, rather than with his predecessor. A re- 
jected student who knew his score was higher 
than that of an accepted student might draw 
a number of unpleasant, and probably unwar- 
ranted, conclusions about admission practices 
of a particular institution. The potential harm 
of revealing scores to students outweighs the 
probable benefits. 

The crucial question concerning any test or 


battery is that of validity. In the case of the 
MCAT, one may expect two broad goals to be 
sought: the prediction of success in medical 
school, and the selection of those applicants 
who will be the kind of people the medical 
schools believe the profession wants or needs. 
There is evidence that the AAMC has been pre- 
occupied with the latter criterion and that the 
content of the test battery (e.g., inclusion of 
the section on understanding modern society) 
has been at least partly determined by these 
considerations. Whether or not the tests do ac- 
tually select the kind of people the profession 
wants is a matter of subjective judgment—no 
data are available, so far as the reviewer is 
aware. 

Data are becoming available (at long last) 
with respect to success in medical school. The 
reviewer has been permitted to see coefficients 
of correlation between MCAT test scores and 
rank in class, scores on tests of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, and grades in 
courses, The data were prepared separately for 
each of 16 medical schools. 

Since only admitted students are included in 
the research populations, the prediction is prob- 
ably better than the validity coefficients seem to 
indicate. Nevertheless, the reviewer finds the 
results of the studies disappointing. For ex- 
ample, in half the institutions, the highest co- 
efficient between any of the four parts of 
MCAT and freshman rank is below .40; when 
senior rank is the criterion, the best coefficient 
in 14 of the 16 institutions is below .30. The 
prediction of scores on the Medical Board tests 
is somewhat better, as one might expect. 

The overall picture of validity provokes one 
to question whether the individual medical 
schools are (or should be) satisfied with the 
program. If, as is possible, the schools accept 
indifferent validity in the tests because of be- 
lieved defects in the grades, perhaps further 
research efforts might better be devoted to im- 
proving those grades rather than to experi- 
menting with more esoteric item types. In any 
event, if medical schools are willing to settle for 
validity of the order thus far demonstrated, 
the applicant might well be spared at least half 
the time and money he now expends ; a shorter, 
more efficient test is very likely to do as well. 
The reviewer's hope is that the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, which sponsors the 
MCAT program, will somehow persuade medi- 
cal schools to reappraise their grading methods 
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with a view to clarifying the criterion, and will 
instruct the test constructors to concern them- 
selves with efficient measurement of the im- 
proved criteria. The selection of students who 
will be the kind of people the schools think the 
profession wants or needs might well be left to 
the subjective judgment of admissions com- 
mittees, 


For a review by Morey J. Wantman, see 
4:817. 
[933] 
*Minnesota Engineering Analogies Test. Candi- 
dates for graduate school and industry ; 1954-55; Forms 
E, F ('54); preliminary manual (55) ;. distribution 
restricted to specified licensed testing centers; details 


may be obtained from the publisher; (45-60) minutes ; 
Marvin D. Dunnette; Psychological Corporation. * 
REFERENCES 

1. DuxNETTE, Marvin D. “The Minnesota Tarhen Anal. 
ogies Test,” J Appl Psychol iS Je 's3. * (PA 28:1847) 

2. Dunnetrr, Marvin D, “The Minnesota Engineering Anal. 
ogies Test—A New Measure of Engincering Ability. J Pens: 
nel Adm & Ind Rel 1:1-10 Ja "54. * (PA 29:3224) 

3. Dunnerre, Marvin DALE. A Special Analogies Test for 
the Evaluation of Graduate Engineers. Doctor's thesis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (tinnespotig, Minn.), se (DA 14:1250) 

4. DUNNETTE, Marvin D, “Tests for Gui ance and Counsel- 
ing.” J Eng Ed 46:434-40 ja 's6. * 

5. DUNNETTE, MARVIN D., AND AvrwAnD, MrnxIAM S. “Va- 
lidity Information Exchange, No. 9-21: D.O.T. Code, Design 
n Development Engineers." Personnel Psychol 9:245-7 su 

6. OWEN, Marjorie L, “Validation of a Test Battery for 
Engineers." Abstract. 4m Psychol 12:450 Jl 's7. * 

A. PEMBERTON JOHNSON, Assistant Director, 
Counseling. Center, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, Newark, New Jersey. 

The items in this test, like those in the Miller 
Analogies Test, are concisely stated analogies 
with, however, a heavy mathematical and scien- 
tific content. In this test, familiarly known as 
the MEAT, the conceptual analogies may be 
wholly verbal, wholly mathematical, or mixed 
verbal and mathematical. They frequently cross 
subject matter boundaries. The concepts of the 
50 items in each form are taken largely from 
the first two years of “core” courses for all 
engineering students, in inorganic chemistry 
and physics (about 37 per cent), mathematics 
through integral calculus (about 37 per cent), 
mechanics—including statics, dynamics, and 
hydraulics—and strength of materials (19 per 
cent), and thermodynamics and basic electrical 
engineering (7 per cent). 

Estimates of reliability indicate that although 
use of a single form is probably adequate for 
group survey comparisons (where Hoyt relia- 
bility coefficients of -75 to .87 were obtained 
for groups of 44 to 488 Cases), average or 
summed scores for both forms are preferred 
in evaluating individuals. 


[ 938 
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Content validity, which one would infer from 
the manual to be reasonably high, is most diffi- 
cult to insure with 50 items in any one form, 
This is true also because engineering curricula 
are undergoing critical reevaluation and change 
in many parts of the United States. The severe 
restriction of the item type precludes use of 
items which evaluate functional understanding 
of many important basic principles and laws. 
The author has, however, largely avoided items 
which require the memorization of minutiae. 
All any test in this field can do is to sample 
some basic areas, The manual does not mention 
the setting of content objectives or the review 
of content by an expert committee. 

Information on concurrent validity consists 
of correlations of MEAT scores with under- 
graduate and graduate grades. One study (6) 
reports a low predictive validity (r = 30) 
against salary for 156 development engineers, 
Some construct validity is indicated by higher 
mean scores for research engineers than for 
supervisory, production, and design engineers; 
and median scores 3 to 6 points higher for en- 
gineers with the doctor's degree than for hold- 
ers of bachelor's degrees. 

Normative data are inadequate for employed 
engineers 0-2 years after graduation and par- 
ticularly for graduate students. Apparently sev- 
eral companies have begun to accumulate data 
for sizeable groups which, it is hoped, can soon 
be made available. 

The MEAT is a potentially useful measure 
of that limited aspect of engineering ability 
to reason by analogy using one's knowledge 
of basic science and mathematics, It does not 
purport to measure knowledge of the scientific 
method, creativity, managerial ability, practical 
know-how, cost mindedness, ability to use ex- 
perimental data, ability to report findings in 
simple, effective language, or other important 
traits of engineering graduates. Engineers in 
many of the special fields of engineering will, 
by the very nature of the design of this test, 
find little of especial interest to them. 

The average score of both forms should be 
used in ranking individuals. For work place- 
ment of engineering graduates the test should 
only be used along with interview data, interest 
and personality test data, and preferably at 
least brief experience with the functional types 
of engineering work involved. 

In general, the separate items are excellently 
fashioned although the same concepts underlie 
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parts of several different items in the same 
form. Unpublished data at one company for a 
group of about 130 young engineers show the 
dual verbal-mathematical content of the test: 
there is a .67 ‘correlation coefficient between 
MEAT scores and scores on the highly verbal 
Miller Analogies Test, and a .7t correlation 
coefficient between MEAT scores and Doppelt 
Mathematical Reasoning Test scores. 

Better normative data for engineering gradu- 
ates, either those newly employed in industry 
or those applying for graduate work, are needed 
if the test is to have wider use. Further valid- 
ity studies involving larger clearly specified 
groups are also needed. It is hoped that some- 
how the publishers of the MEAT and of the 
Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Engineering might cooperatively seek, 
from appropriate employed and graduate stu- 
dent populations, comparative normative, valid- 
ity, and reliability data on these two tests. 


WiLLIAM B. Scuraver, Director, Statistical 
Analysis, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

This is a relatively brief, easily administered, 
power test designed to measure abstract reason- 
ing and engineering achievement at a difficulty 
level appropriate to graduate engineers. Pre- 
sumably, its most frequent use would be in pre- 
dicting success in graduate study or in engi- 
neering work. The items are set in the form of 
analogies, but they draw heavily on information 
and concepts learned during the first two years 
of study in an engineering college. About two 
fifths of the items are mathematical. The test 
yields a single overall score. 

The mechanics of the testing process have 
been competently handled. Instructions are ex- 
plicit, brief, and complete. The booklet is a 
convenient 814 by 11 inch size and is well 
printed, except that exponents, especially frac- 
tional exponents (Item 37 of Form E and Item 
19 of Form F) are printed in such small type 
as to place unnecessary demands on visual dis- 
crimination, Adequate space for scratch work 
is provided on the answer sheet. The prelimi- 
nary manual is well written and attractively 
printed. The interpretive materials provide some 
information on virtually all the points which 
the user needs to know. 

A serious weakness is the inadequate descrip- 
tion of test development procedures. The man- 
ual says nothing about the item analysis work 


which was done. Moreover, no evidence is given 
that qualified persons, other than the author, 
participated in writing or reviewing the items 
or in establishing content specifications. It is 
true that an effort was made to distribute the 
emphasis by areas of instruction to correspond 
to the proportion of time given to these basic 
areas in a typical engineering curriculum, and 
the author has succeeded well enough in avoid- 
ing trivial or esoteric items. Nevertheless, a 
test which is as clearly concerned with achieve- 
ment as this one is should draw on the experi- 
ence of a number of teachers if a balanced in- 
strument is desired. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
there is an undue emphasis on terminology, fac- 
tual matters, and relatively simple skills, and too 
little emphasis on problem solving of a rela- 
tively complex kind, on application of knowl- 
edge, and on reading comprehension. This un- 
deremphasis probably resulted in part from the 
decision to use analogies items only. 

The reliability of either of the two forms of 
this test is somewhat below customary stand- 
ards. Indeed, for engineering school seniors, 
the reliability coefficients, as determined by the 
Hoyt method, are about .75. For graduate stu- 
dents, they are less than .80. These results lend 
weight to the author’s suggestion that, both 
forms be administered where higher reliability 
is needed. A reliability higher than .75 would 
surely be needed if appreciable importance is 
to be given to scores in making decisions about 
individuals. Hoyt coefficients for employed en- 
gineers were about .85. Alternate-forms relia- 
bility coefficients for five small groups of em- 
ployed engineers ranged from .71 to 88. 

With respect to norms, the author properly 
stresses their tentative character and urges the 
development of local norms. The norms given 
are broken down according to academic level 
for engineering students and according to years 
of experience for employed engineers. It may 
be noted that the data presented indicate that 
the test was appropriate in difficulty for the 
available norms groups. Unfortunately, no use- 
ful description of the norms groups is provided 
with respect to such matters as the universities 
and companies from which the sample was 
drawn, the relative proportion of different types 
of engineers included, and the motivating con- 
ditions under which the examinees took the 
test. Moreover, there is no indication that a 
systematic norms program which would go be- 
yond data submitted by users is under way. 
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A number of validity coefficients are re- 
ported. All of the empirical studies described 
in the manual are concerned with concurrent 
validity, a fact which complicates the inter- 
pretation of the results. The test shows reason- 
ably high correlation coefficients with success 
in graduate school, but the findings regarding 
relationships with ratings of employed engi- 
neers must be regarded as inconclusive. 

The test is based on a reasonable approach 
to obtaining an overall measure of promise in 
graduate study or engineering work. In spite 
of certain limitations in the test and in the 
interpretive materials provided, it should pro- 
vide useful and pertinent information about the 
ability level of students who have completed an 


engineering program. 


[934] 

*NLN Achievement Tests for Basic Professional 
Nursing Program. Students in state-approved schools 
of professional nursing ; 1943-58; IBM ; 1 form; 16 
tests; manual [’58] ; interpretive manual (58, see 7 

low) ; norms ['58] ; a-n: 75€ per test per student ; 
0-h: $1 per test per student; $1.25 per interpretive 
manual; postpaid one way; (90-120) minutes per test; 
National League for Nursing, Inc, 
d) ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 1943-55; Form 155 


5) CHEMISTRY, 1943-55; Form 155 ('55). 
t) MICROBIOLOGY. 1943-55; Form 155 (^55). 
a 3 oN AND DIET THERAPY. 1946-57; Form 757 

57). 
e) OETA AND THERAPEUTICS. 1944-55; Form 
155 (55). 
f) wEDICAL NURSING, 1944-49; Form 149 C49). 
n SURGICAL NURSING, 1944-49; Form 149 (^49). 

NURSING OF CHILDREN. 1945-55; Form 155 ('ss). 

1) CIC DISEASE NURSING. 1946-55; Form 
155 (55). 
1) PSYCHIATRIC NURSING. 1945-55; Form 155 ('ss). 
k) SOCIAL SCIENCES IN NURSING. 1956; Form 156 (^56). 
T). MEDICAL-SURGICAL NURSING. 1956; Form 156 ('56). 
M) OBSTETRIC NURSING. 1945-56; Form 156 (^56). 
n) PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. 1956; Form 956 ('s6) 
0) NATURAL SCIENCES IN NURSING. I957; Form 957 
(57) ; 3 scores: facts and principles (knowledge, ap- 
plication), total. 
D MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH NURSING. I958; 

orm 658 ('58) : 3 scores: psychological aspects, non- 
psychological aspects, total. 

REFERENCE 

1. NATIONAL LEAGUE FoR NursixG. The NLN Achievement 
Test, Second Edition. The Use òf Tests in Schools of Nursing 
Pamphlet No. 2, New York: National League for Ni ursing, Inc., 
1958, Pp. iii, 44. * 

[935] 

*NLN Graduate Nurse Qualifying Examination. 
Registered professional nurses; 1045-56; tests ad- 
ministered throughout the year at centers established 


C, Clinical Test only: examination fee, $8; fees in- 
clude reporting scores to one college and examiner's 
fee if taken with group of 10 or more; less than ro, 


applicant or college assumes administration costs; $2 
per additional report; $1.25 per interpretive manual; 
postpaid one way; National League for Nursing, Inc, 
@) AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN. See 308; 
scores: quantitative, linguistic, total; 1954 Edition; 
38(65) minutes. 

b) READING COMPREHENSION: COOPERATIVE ENGLISH 
L, TEST C2. See 179; 2 scores: speed, 
level; Form Z ('53) ; 25(35) minutes. 

C) CLINICAL TEST. 4 scores: medical-surgical nursing, 
maternal and child health nursing, psychiatric nursing, 
total; Form 1253 ('s3); 3 booklets; 205(325) min- 
utes. 


REFERENCE 
1. NATIONAL. LEAGUE or NURSING. The NLN Graduate Nurse 
Qualifying Examination, The Use of Tests in Schools of Nurs- 
ing Pamphlet No, 3. New York: National League of Nursing, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. v, 39. * 


[936] 

*NLN Practical Nurse Achievement Tests, Stu- 
dents in approved schools of practical nursing; 1950- 
58; IBM; 1 form; 2 tests; no manual; mimeographed 
norms ('58); postpaid one way; National League for 
Nursing, Inc. 
@) PRACTICAL NURSE RASIC ACHIEVEMENT TEST. 1957- 
58; 4 scores: body structure and function, basic nurs- 
ing procedures, nutrition and diet therapy, total; Form 
857 (57) ; mimeographed directions sheet ('58) ; ex- 
amination fee, $1; (90) minutes. 

) PRACTICAL NURSE ACHIEVEMENT TEST. 1050-56; 
Form 856 ('56); mimeographed directions ['57]; ex- 
amination fee, 75€; (120) minutes, 


[937] 

*NLN Pre-Admission and Classification Exami- 
nation. Practical nursing school entrants; 1950-58; 

; 1 form ('50) ; 2 tests; directions booklet ['54] ; 
norms ['58]; examination fee, $3 per student; fee in- 
cludes scoring service and reporting scores to any one 
School of practical nursing; National League for 
Nursing, Inc. 
4) GENERAL INFORMATION AND JUDGMENT EXAMINA- 
TION. 3 scores: information and judgment, arithmetic, 
total; Form 650 (50) ; 75(85) minutes. 
b) VOCABULARY EXAMINATION, Form 650 ('so); 30 
(35) minutes. 


[938] 
*NLN Pre-Nursing and Guidance Examination. 
Applicants for admission to State-approved schools of 
professional nursing ; 1041-57; tests administered 
throughout the year at centers established by the NLN ; 
1 form; 5 tests; manual 57] ; interpretive manual 
C57, see 2 below) ; examination fee, $10 if taken with 
group of r0 or more; less than 10, applicant or college 
assumes administration costs; fee includes reporting 
Scores to one school of nursing; $2 per additional re- 
port; $1.25 per interpretive manual; postpaid one way ; 
168(230) minutes in 2 sessions; National League for 
ursing, Inc, 

4) AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN. See 308; 3 
Scores: quantitative, linguistic, total; 1954 Edition; 
38(65) minutes. 
b) READING COMPREHENSION: COOPERATIVE ENGLISH 
TEST: HIGHER LEVEL, TEST C2. See 179; 2 scores: speed, 
level; Form Z ('s3) ; 25(35) minutes. 
€) MATHEMATICS. Adaptation of Cooperative Mathe- 
matics Test for Grades 7,8, and 9 (see 421) ; Form Q 
(40) : 35(40) minutes. 

COOPERATIVE GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS: TEST II, 
NATURAL SCIENCE. See 703; Form T (42) ; 40(50) 
minutes, 
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e) COOPERATIVE GENERAL CULTURE TEST, PART II, HIS- 
TORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES. See 7; Form XX ('s1) ; 30 
(40) minutes. 

REFERENCES 


1, Suavcorr, Marion F. “A Validation Study of the Pre- 
NOR and Guidance Test Battery." Am J Nursing 51:201-5 
Mr 's1. 

2, NarioNAL League ror NumsiNG, The NLN Pre-Nursing 
and Guidance Examination, Second Edition. The Use of Tests 
in Schools of Nursing Pamphlet No. 1. New York: National 
League for Nursing, Inc., 1957. Pp. v, 42. * 


[939] 

*Personnel Service Rating Report. Library per- 
sonnel; 1948; 1 form ['48] ; no manual ; no data on re- 
liability; no norms; $1.25 per 25 scales, postage extra; 
specimen set not available; administration time not re- 
ported; Subcommittee on Service Ratings of the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration ; American Library 
Association. * 


[940] 

*Policeman Test. Policemen; 1953-57; Forms 10-A 
(53), 10-B (’56); revised mimeographed manual 
(’57) ; norms (’56) ; no data on reliability and validity ; 
separate answer sheets must be used; PPA member 
agency: 10-49 tests, $1.20 each; others, $1.60 each; $2 
per specimen set; postpaid; 95(105) minutes; Public 
Personnel Association, * 


[941] 
*Punched Card Machine Operator Aptitude Test. 
Prospective IBM punched card equipment operators ; 
1952-55; I form (52) ; revised manual ('55) ; separate 
answer sheets must be used; no charge; 32(40) min- 
utes; Walter J. McNamara; distributed by Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. * 

[942] 
xPurdue Trade Information Test for Sheetmetal 
Workers: Purdue Personnel Tests. Sheetmetal 
workers; 1958; 1 form; preliminary manual; relia- 
bility data based on preliminary form; $4 per 25 tests, 
postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid ; (30-45) 
minutes; Joseph Tiffin, B. R. Modisette, and Warren 
B. Griffin; distributed by University Book Store. * 

[943] 
*Purdue Trade Information Test in Carpentry: 
Purdue Personnel Tests. Vocational school and 
adults; 1952; 1 form; preliminary manual; $4 per 25 
tests, postage extra; 50¢ per specimen set, postpaid; 
(35-50) minutes; Joseph Tiffin and Robert F. Mengel- 
koch; distributed by University Book Store. * 

REFERENCE 
1. MexceLkocm, Ronert F. A Trade Information Test for 


Carpenters. Master's thesis, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.), 1953- 

P. L. MELLENBRUCH, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

This carpenter’s test represents another in- 
stance in which a test is put on sale before it is 
ready. Information about the test is limited and 
the evidence as to its value is meager, 

The authors state in the preliminary manual 
that the test is designed “to aid industry and 
vocational schools in determining the amount 
of information in this field that is possessed by 
applicants or students. The test is particularly 
useful as an aid in the selection of new carpen- 


ters from applicants who claim to have had 
training and/or experience in this trade." The 
test is also suggested as a “terminal achieve- 
ment examination” for vocational schools. 

No data are presented to indicate whether 
the test actually is suitable for carpenters who 
are applying for jobs. In fact, there is no evi- 
dence that the test has ever been tried out on 
carpenters presently employed as such, and, con- 
sequently, no attempt has been made to obtain 
cutoff scores or norms for those who are now 
doing carpentry work. It would seem better 
under the circumstances to make no reference 
to the use of this test for selection purposes. 

The test was developed apparently in a 
Smith-Hughes trade school atmosphere and all 
of the testing of the test confined to such vo- 
cational school students. The original items 
were “submitted to an expert [one?] trades- 
man” to be checked for “aptness of the subject 
matter, plausibility of the incorrect answers, 
and correctness of the right answer.” 

The reviewer attempted to get some addi- 
tional information respecting the test by ad- 
ministering it to members of the carpenters’ 
union at Lexington, Kentucky. Out of a group 
of some 60 persons attending the union meeting 
he succeeded in getting 22 to complete the test. 
Some half dozen or so who had volunteered 
turned in their booklets when they saw the 
length of the test. The general reaction was 
that it might be a good test for home construc- 
tion carpenters but it had little in it related to 
commercial carpentering. 

Though the number of cases is small, three 
very broad concluding observations might be 
made: (a) Amount of schooling seemingly does 
not affect one's score appreciably. (b) There 
are too few difficult items. (c) This test repre- 
sents an excellent problem on the MA degree 
level but was published prematurely. 


[944] 

*Purdue Trade Information Test in Engine 
Lathe Operation: Purdue Personnel Tests. Voca- 
tional school and adults; 1955; 1 form; preliminary 
manual; $4 per 25 tests, postage extra; 50¢ per speci- 
men set, postpaid; (50-65) minutes; Robert Cochran 
and Joseph Tiffin; distributed by University Book 
Store. * 


WarLrAM J. Micueets, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

This test is intended to “aid industry and 
vocational schools in determining the amount 
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of information....possessed by applicants or 
students” on engine lathe operation. 

It is a test of what a person knows about 
engine lathe operation rather than what the 
person can do on an engine lathe. The 74 items 
measure primarily a knowledge of specifics. 
There are very few questions that call for ap- 
plication of knowledge or problem solving abili- 
ties related to engine lathe operation. A large 
majority of the items are of a highly factual 
nature, 

If this test is to have wide use, considerably 
more attention must be given to preparing a 
more informative manual. The test can serve 
a useful purpose in quickly screening out people 
who have had little or no experience with en- 
gine lathe operation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the test should be used alone as “a ter- 
minal achievement examination.” 


[945] 

*Purdue Trade Information Test in Welding, 
Revised Edition: Purdue Personnel Tests. Voca- 
tional school and adults; 1951-52; 1 form (^52) ; pre- 
liminary manual ; $4 per 25 tests, postage extra; soé 
per specimen set, postpaid ; (65-80) minutes; Joseph 
Tiffin and Warren B, Griffin; distributed by Univer- 
sity Book Store. * 


[946] 
*Road Test Check List for Testing, Selecting, 
Rating, and Training Coach Operators. Coach 


operators; 1058; 1 form; no data on reliability; 48¢ 
per set of 25 score sheets and manual, postage extra; 
specimen set free; driving jerk recorder essential for 
administration; Amos E. Neyhart ; published jointly by 
American Automobile Association and Institute of 
Public Safety, Pennsylvania State University, * 


[947] 
*Sales Comprehension Test, Sales applicants; 1953- 
57; revision of Aptitudes Associates Test of Sales 
Aptitude; Form M C53) ; supplement (57) ; 20¢ per 
test; 256 per scoring key; 75¢ per manual ('53) ; $1 
per specimen set; cash orders postpaid; (15-20) min- 
utes; Martin M. Bruce; the Author, * 


REFERENCES 

1. Bruce, Martin M. “A Sales Comprehension Test.” J Appl 
Psychol 38:302-4 O54. * (PA 29:6346) s 

2. Bruce, Martin M., “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, Nos. Mra Personnel Psychol 9:395-9 au 's6. * 

3. Bruce, Martin M. “Validity Information Exchange, No. 
9-45: Dot Code 9-97.61, Manager, Sales." Personne? Psychol 
9:524 w 's6. 

1 Bruce, Martin M., ann Friesen, Epwamp P, “Validity 
Information Exchange, No. 9-35: D.O.T. Code 1-55.10, Sales- 
man, House-to-House.”* ersonnel Psychol 9:380 au e6; t 

5. Bruce, Martin M, “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. 10-23.” Personnel Psychol 10:245 su ’57, * 

6. Hecut, ROBERT, AND BRUCE, Martin M. “Normative Data 
Information Exchange, No. 10-43.” Personnel Psychol 10:536 w 


7 Murray, L. E., Axp Bruce, Martin E. “Normative Data 
Information Exchange, No. 10-9." Personnel Psychol 10:105-6 
sp '57. 

8. ALBRIGHT, Lewis E.; GLENNON, J. R.; AND Smitu, War- 
LACE J. “Normative Data Information Exchange, No. 11-12." 
Personnel Psychol 11:277 su 's8. * 

9. Bruce, Martin M. “Normative Data Information Ex- 
change, No. ee Personnel Psychol 11:133—4 sp "58. * 

Jo, SmitH, WALLACE J; Arsricat, Lewis E; AND GLEN- 


xox, J. R. “Normative Data Information Exchange, No. 1-11," 
Personnel Psychol 11:276 su 's8. * 

RAYMOND A. KATZELL, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Management Engineering, New York 
University, New York, New York. 

The present revision consists of 30 items 
drawn, on the basis of item analysis, from the 
50 constituting the earlier form of the test. 
The selected items were those which continued 
to discriminate between salesmen and nonsales- 
men, and which showed some degree of con- 
sistency in distributions of responses in three 
successive item analysis samples. New scoring 
weights have been computed for the lected 
items, proportional to their power in differen- 
tiating between salesmen and nonsalesmen. 

This abbreviation, while having the obvious 
virtue of reduced administration time, seems to 
have done the test no harm. In one study where 
scores were obtained by both keys, the two had 
nearly equal validity, exhibiting correlations of 
about .3 with performance ratings of sales per- 
sonnel (n = 86). Test-retest reliability was also 
approximately the same for both editions, being 
in the .70's. A correlation coefficient of .65 was 
obtained between the scores yielded by the old 
keys and the new keys ina large heterogeneous 
sample, 

VALIDITY. By way of cross validating the 
scoring key for the revised edition, the mean 
score of 334 salesmen was compared with that 
of 661 nonsalesmen. Both samples appear to 
have been rather heterogeneous with respect to 
employing agency and geographical distribu- 
tion, but no data are provided regarding their 
comparability with respect to age, education, 
test variance, or other pertinent factors. In any 
event, the difference between their means was 
significant at beyond the 1 per cent level of 
confidence (presumably the mean for the sales 
group was higher, although this is not stated). 
Several validation studies have recently been 
reported in the Validity Information Exchange 
of Personnel Psychology (2-10). The Sales 
Comprehension Test exhibited Statistically sig- 
nificant validity (concurrent) in three of these 
studies, in which the samples comprised, respec- 
tively, house to house salesmen, wholesale steel 
warehouse salesmen, and a group consisting 
mainly of wholesale salesmen. The test clearly 
lacked validity in one study utilizing six samples 
of salesmen of foodstuffs ; on the other hand, it 
fared no worse than did a variety of 14 other 
psychometric scales which were used. In a fifth 
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study, based on 82 sales managers in the cos- 
metics industry, the t-ratio between the test 
means of "good" and "poor" criterion groups 
turned out to be 1.9, which falls slightly short 
of the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

RELIABILITY. Test-retest reliability was .71 
in a sample of 103 college students. The interval 
between tests is not reported, although this 
would be useful in interpreting the result. Using 
this v, the reliability of the test was estimated 
for a heterogeneous sample comprising sales- 
men, nonsalesmen, and women. The resulting 
estimate was .79. The more restricted range of 
scores that would probably characterize the ap- 
plicants of a given company would lead one to 
guess that the unaugmented figure of .71 is 
closer to what would obtain for such samples. 

norms. Percentile equivalents are provided 
in the manual for a sample of 397 miscellaneous 
salesmen, heterogeneous samples of 872 men 
and 132 women, 55 supply salesmen, 86 elec- 
tronics salesmen, 360 college students of sales- 
manship, plus a few additional small samples 
of special sales groups. In addition, the author 
has been conscientiously reporting supplemen- 
tary tables in the Normative Data Information 
Exchange of Personnel Psychology. 

OTHER CORRELATIONS. The Sales Comprehen- 
sion Test appears to measure something other 
than tested intelligence. Its correlation with the 
total score of SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
is essentially zero, and that with the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability is 
slightly negative. There is a significantly posi- 
tive correlation (.39) with the persuasive score 
of the Kuder Preference Record. 

GENERAL COMMENTS. The test’s content, to- 
gether with its correlations with other tests, 
support the author's contention that it is a 
measure of “understanding and appreciation of 
basic principles of selling.” That such a measure 
may be of use in selecting sales personnel is 
supported by the positive results of several 
validation studies. That this utility is not uni- 
versal is indicated by other studies, employing 
either the revised or original edition. 

It is one of the hopes of the editor and re- 
viewers of The Mental Measurements Year- 
books that their efforts may lead to the im- 
provement of tests. Without inferring direct 
cause and effect, this reviewer was gratified to 
find ameliorations in the revised edition of this 
test that correspond to several of those recom- 
mended in the reviews of the original edition. 


Among them are the retitling of the test as a 
comprehension rather than an aptitude test, the 
compilation of additional norms for specific 
sales groups, and the accumulation of more 
studies of the test’s correlation with sales per- 
formance. It is hoped that further progress in 
this last regard will result in better understand- 
ing of the situations in which this type of meas- 
ure is likely to be valid or not; studies of pre- 
dictive validity would be particularly welcome. 
Also desirable would be information on how 
test performance is related to such background 
factors as education and job experience. In the 
meantime, the test merits experimental use for 
purposes of sales personnel selection. 


For reviews by Milton E. Hahn and Donald 
G. Paterson of the original edition, see 4:824. 


[948] 
*Sales Motivation Inventory. Sales applicants; 
1953; Form A; 20€ per test; 25¢ per scoring key; 50¢ 
per manual; $1 per specimen set ; cash orders postpaid ; 
(25-30) minutes; Martin M. Bruce; the Author, * 


REFERENCES 

1. Bruce, Martin M, "Normative Data Information Ex- 
e oar ar mann theca Meri W Norn aivi DiG 
Information Exchange, No. 10-10.” Personnel Psychol 10:107- 
9 sp 's7. 

S. Rains WaLracE, Director of Research, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

This test is “designed to aid in the appraisal 
of interest in or motivation for sales work.” 
Sales work is defined as a type of job for which 
compensation takes the form of commissions 
or bonuses based on amount of sales. The test 
score is claimed to provide an objective measure 
of one aspect of sales aptitude for the use of 
the tester in industry as well as the vocational 
counselor. 

There are 75 items, each consisting of a 
group of four activities from which the sub- 
ject picks one, The format is simple and clear, 
although the instructions seem somewhat inade- 
quate, The scoring procedure and stencil appear 
to lend themselves to considerable error. 

The test was “validated” by showing a statis- 
tically significant differentiation between 210 
salesmen (type unspecified) and 521 nonsales- 
men (334 men and 187 women). No cross 
validation data are provided in the Examiner’s 
Manual but subsequent publications in the Nor- 
mative Data Information Exchange of Person- 
nel Psychology tend to support the conclusions 
obtained from the original study. Norms are 
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presented for the various groups and show 
acceptable consistency. The odd-even reliability 
is estimated from the original sample as .90. 
No test-retest reliabilities are available. 

While the test is a workmanlike job and sup- 
porting data have been carefully obtained, there 
are three negative features. The absence of any 
predictive validity for actual sales performance 
leaves the test in an experimental status so far 
as the tester in industry is concerned. For the 
vocational counselor, the assumption of a gen- 
eral sales aptitude is troublesome. Validities for 
similar predictors against performance in dif- 
ferent sales fields indicate that the assumption 
is subject to considerable doubt.t Furthermore, 
the high correlations between this test and the 
three sales keys of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank (.71 to 83) might lead the coun- 
selor to prefer the older test for which predic- 
tive validity in some fields has been demon- 
strated, 

Finally, as is true with most self-report tests, 
the possibility of faking seems great. 


[949] 
XSales Personnel Description Form. Salesmen; 
1953-55; forced-choice rating scale; 1 form ('53); 
mimeographed manual ['55] ; no data on reliability and 
validity ; no norms; per form including scoring 
service; 25€ per specimen set; cash orders postpaid; 
[ro] minutes; Personnel Research Institute. * 


[950] 

*Steward Life Insurance Knowledge Test. Ap- 
plicants for life insurance agent or supervisory posi- 
tions; 1956; 5 scores: arithmetic, vocabulary, prin- 
ciples, functions, total; 1 form ('56); manual ('56); 
no data on reliability and validity; tentative norms 
for total score only ; $1.50 per 5 tests; $1.50 per man- 
ual; postage extra; specimen set not available; admin- 
istration time not reported; Verne Steward; Verne 
Steward & Associates. * 


[951] 

*Steward Occupational Objectives Inventory. 
Applicants for supervisory positions in life insurance 
companies or agencies; 1956-57; ratings in 8 areas: 
caliber level, life insurance knowledge, selling skills, 
leadership ability, supervisory skills, personal adjust- 
ment, survival on job, supplementary items; 1 form 
(57) 5 $3.75 per 5 tests; $3 per manual ('57) ; postage 
extra; specimen set not available; (90-105) minutes ; 
Verne Steward; Verne Steward & Associates. * 


[952] 

*Steward Personal Background Inventory. Sales- 
man applicants; 1049-57; ratings in 7 areas: health, 
education, experience, financial status, activities, family 
status, miscellaneous; 1 form (57) ; manual ('57) ; $2 
per 5 tests; $2.25 per manual ; postage extra; specimen 
set not available; (60-70) minutes; Verne Steward; 
Verne Steward & Associates. * 

1 Huoues, J. L., ann McNamara, W, J. “Limitations on 


the Use of Strong Sales Keys for Selecti d ing." 
SER, p m i eg or ion and Counseling. 


[953] 

*Steward Sales Aptitude Inventory. Applicants 
for sales positions ; 1957-58; 5 scores: business knowl- 
edge, arithmetic skill, selling aptitude, vocational in- 
terest in selling, freedom from personal handicaps; 1 
form ('58); $2 per 5 tests; $1.25 per manual ('s8); 
postage extra; specimen set not available; (60-80) 
minutes; Verne Steward; Verne Steward & Associ- 
ates, * 


[954] 
*The Store Personnel Test. Food store employees; 
1946-51; 2 scores: checking, problems; Form FS 
('46) ; manual ('51) ; tentative norms ('50) ; distribu- 
tion restricted to food stores; $11 per 100 tests; speci- 
men set available upon request; postpaid; 20(25) 
minutes; Harold G, Seashore and Charles E. Orbach; 
Psychological Corporation. * 
REFERENCE 


1. DorrzrT, Jerome E., AND BENNETT, Groxor K, "Reducing 
the Cost of Training Satisfactory Workers by Using Tests," 
Personnel Psychol 6:1-8 sp 'ss. * (PA 28:1601) 


Raymond A. KarzktL, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Management Engineering, New York 
University, New York, New York. 

As stated in the manual, the Store Personnel 
Test "was developed to meet the need for a 
single test measuring mental alertness and speed 
and accuracy" and having face validity for food 
store personnel. These objectives were achieved 
by constructing a test comprising a 3-minute 
checking subtest and a 20-minute “mental abil- 
ity” subtest. The latter consists of reasoning, 
vocabulary, information, and computation 
items, in cycle omnibus arrangement. Most 
items in both subtests are couched in terms 
manifestly related to the food industry. The 
format is such that the test answers must be 
marked on the booklet and scored by hand; a 
slotted key is provided. 

VALIDITY. Correlation coefficients are re- 
ported between each subtest and ratings of ini- 
tiative, adaptability, and performance on the 
job, plus the sum of the three ratings. In a 
sample of 215 male produce workers, the corre- 
lations of the checking and mental ability sub- 
tests with the sum ratings were, respectively, 
21 and .42. The comparable correlations in a 
sample of 109 male checkers were .16 and .36; 
in a sample of 248 female checkers they were 
-37 and .35. Commendably, all the foregoing 
coefficients represent predictive, rather than 
merely concurrent, validity. In one organization, 
a sample of 50 managers was divided into upper 
and lower halves on the basis of overall job 
Success; statistically significant mean differ- 
ences were found between the groups on both 
subtests. The direction of these differences is 
not indicated, but we hope for the best. 
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RELIABILITY. Test-retest reliability coeffi- 
cients were .82 and .87, respectively, for the 
two parts of the test in a sample of high school 
students. The corrected odd-even reliability co- 
efficient for the mental ability part was .92 for 
the sample of students, and .94 for a sample of 
employees. 

NORMS. Percentile equivalents are given for 
scores on each part of the test for each of the 
following normative samples: 93 male man- 
agers and supervisors in a single food chain; 
469 applicants (male and female combined) 
who were hired by a single chain; 162 male 
checkers, 261 female checkers, and 229 male 
produce department employees, tested at the 
time of application and hired by another single 
chain; ror commercial students (both male and 
female) in a single high school. The manual 
points out the bias introduced in the norms by 
the representation of hired applicants only. 
Another limitation is that the norms are by 
now at least seven or eight years old. 

OTHER CORRELATIONS. The correlation of the 
two parts is fairly high (about .6) suggesting 
that performance on the checking part may 
more heavily reflect its verbal than its numerical 
content. The mental ability part was found to 
correlate .67 with the Wonderlic Personnel 
Test, in a sample of 328 employed workers; 
the latter test seems to have had a rather re- 
stricted range, suggesting that the former may 
have a more appropriate distribution of diffi- 
culty for this type of population. 

GENERAL COMMENTS. The Store Personnel 
Test has adequate reliability, and shows moder- 
ate validity for the selection of food store 
clerks. While the test probably measures essen- 
tially what would be measured by any standard 
checking test and low-level test of mental abil- 
ity, its face validity may be of some advantage 
for use with food store personnel. The manual 
is complete and explicit. Indeed, a deliberate 
effort has been made to pitch the presentation 
at such a level that the test can be applied and 
interpreted by nonpsychologists. But there re- 
main technical problems that transcend a sim- 
plified procedure and lucid manual. For what 
classes of personnel is the test appropriate? 
(The manual mentions not only store clerks, 
but also supervisors and managers ; one doubts 
that the test is ideal for the latter group, but 
would the central office of a food chain know 
this?) What are the effects of time, and a 
changing labor market, on the test’s norms and 


validity? Should not age differences enter into 
interpretation of the test results? Is it suffi- 
cient to set selection standards on the basis of 
norms, or should there not be some effort to 
ascertain functional critical scores? And so 
forth. It would seem that the use of competent 
psychological consultation or supervision, even 
in such a program, is not only a matter of sav- 
ing “time and money,” as the manual advises, 
but more crucially a question of sound practice. 
Should not the “do-it-yourself” movement be 
stopped short of professional psychology ? 


Joun B. Morais, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, and Director of Institutional Research, 
The University of Mississippi, University, Mis- 
sissip pi. 

The authors of this test state that it was de- 
veloped “to meet the need for a single test 
measuring mental alertness and speed and ac- 
curacy” for retail food stores. The test is a 
good example of an instrument developed for 
a specific industry, a practice that was not so 
popular when this test was issued in 1951, but 
that seems to be growing at the present time. 

The specifications for this test were sug- 
gested by advisers from the retail food indus- 
try. The advisers stipulated that the test must 
have “face validity” and that it must be simple 
enough to administer, score, and interpret that 
company personnel could be trained to use it 
efficiently. The copy of the test submitted for 
review, Form FS, represents a good effort at 
meeting the foregoing criteria. 

Part 1, Checking, is a 3-minute test of speed 
and accuracy in inspecting two lists of food 
store merchandise. The task consists of inspect- 
ing successive pairs of items to determine if 
each member of the pair under the "merchan- 
dise billed” heading is identical to that in the 
“merchandise delivered" column. The testee 
records his response by making a check if the 
items are in agreement and a cross if they are 
dissimilar. This section of the test consists of 
75 items. 

Part 2, Problems, is a 17-minute mental abil- 
ity test that is similar in content to several popu- 
lar tests of this type that are currently on the 
market. It contains 80 reasoning, vocabulary, 
information, and simple numerical computation 
items. 

The entire test is scored for the number of 
correct responses by use of a single scoring key. 
In order to use the key, some maneuvering on 
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the part of the scorer is necessary, but, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, this difficulty is out- 
weighed by the convenience of having a single 
template. 

The test is attractively arranged, and item 
quality appears good throughout the test. Only 
one item appeared to be ambiguous to the re- 
viewer. 

The manual is attractive, well written, and 
should be understood easily, even by personnel 
managers who are not well versed in test sta- 
tistics. While test technicians might wish for 
information that is not included, it is doubtful 
that those for whom the manual was prepared 
(it is restricted in sale to food store organiza- 
tions) will find it deficient. The general quality 
of the technical data supplied is good if some- 
what sparse. The authors recognize some of the 
deficiencies and urge that companies using the 
test conduct experimentation before attempting 
to set definite cutoff points for employment. 
They cite an example of what was done by one 
company as a possible guide. 

The only estimate of reliability available for 
Part 1 is based upon two administrations of 
the test to 101 commercial department students 
in the roth, 11th, and 12th grades. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the tests, repeated 
after an interval of one week, was .82. The 
same technique and students yielded a reliabil- 
ity of .87 for Part 2. 

Further evidence of reliability for Part 2 is 
reported from a study based upon a random 
sample of 100 cases drawn from a population 
of newly hired employees of a food store chain 
in Texas. The corrected odd-even coefficient 
was .94. The odd-even technique could not be 
used appropriately for Part 1 as it is a highly 
speeded test. 

Correlations between Part 1 and Part 2 are 
given for three separate samples. The values re- 
ported for these studies are -55, -61, and .56. 
The authors state that these values are "quite 
typical of correlations generally found between 
checking tests and intelligence tests." 

The test was validated against criteria se- 
lected by food store personnel. Each worker 
who took the test and was subsequently em- 
ployed was rated on initiative, adaptability, and 
performance by his supervisors. The ratings 
were accomplished independently of knowledge 
of test performance. The validity coefficients 
obtained varied with the position held, the fac- 
tor rated, and the part of the test used. For 


male produce workers and female checkers the 
tests were reasonably predictive. For males 
rated as checkers the tests had lower predicta- 
bility. In general, judicious use of the different 
parts of the test in selecting workers for vari- 
ous positions should make use of the tests 
advantageous in the selection of successful 
workers. 

In summary, this is a test for a specific pur- 
pose that quite frankly recognizes regional dif- 
ferences in norms and refuses to generalize 
from a small sample in one geographic region 
to an industry that is national in scope. The 
fact that its usefulness to an organization is 
partially dependent upon the ability of someone 
in that organization to run further studies of 
reliability and validity and to construct local 
norms may account in part for an apparent lack 
of acceptance by the food distribution industry, 
It may be that industry still wants test con- 
structors to supply them with the reliability and 
the validity of a test whether or not they are 
appropriate for the local situation. 


[955] 
*Supervisory Practices Test. Supervisors; 1957; 
1 form; 20 per test; 25€ per scoring key ; 75¢ per man- 
ual; 1 per specimen set; cash orders postpaid; (20- 
30) minutes; Martin M. Bruce; the Author, * 
REFERENCE 


,'^. Bruce, Mantis M., AND Learner, Davin B, “A Super, 
visory Practices Test." Personnel Psychol 11:207-16 su "58, 


CLIFFORD E. JURGENSEN, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Personnel, Minneapolis Gas 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This test consists of 50 completion type 
items dealing with attitudes and opinions to- 
ward supervisory actions involving people. Its 
purpose is to aid in appraising supervisory abil- 
ity and potential. 

The test is self-administering, has no time 
limit, and is scored with a strip key. Percentile 
norms, mean, standard deviation, and standard 
error of measurement are reported for each of 
three groups: 52 executives, 239 managers, and 
598 nonsupervisors. The test correlates .27 with 
total score on the SRA Primary Mental Abili- 
ties and .56 with Form M of How Supervise? 

Two status validity studies showed a signifi- 
cant difference between means of supervisors 
and nonsupervisors at the 1 per cent level. Two 
studies are reported on concurrent validity: 
a rank correlation of .81 was found between 
SPT scores and the ratings of 15 foremen; a 
product-moment r of .38 was found between 
SPT scores of 16 foremen and the mean atti- 
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tude scorés on the SRA Employee Inventory 
of the employees under their supervision. Two 
testimonial cases are cited; a manufacturing 
manager who scored within the top 5 per cent 
of supervisors was rated by subordinates as the 
best supervisor they had had in 14 years, and 
a vice president who scored at the 12th per- 
centile before being hired was fired at the end 
of six months for inability to gain acceptance 
and cooperation from his department heads. 

Item weights were determined by the ability 
of the item to differentiate between nonsuper- 
visors and supervisors, and the degree to which 
supervisory as well as nonsupervisory personnel 
agree. The second of these criteria is based on 
the rationale that the perspective of the major- 
ity, whether supervisors or nonsupervisors, is 
important. This emphasis on communality will 
be disputed by some persons and in some com- 
panies, 

The manual is more complete than usual ; it 
was prepared using the recommendations of the 
APA Committee on Test Standards and of the 
Committee on Ethical Standards on Psychol- 
ogy. It fairly and wisely points out that “the 
responses given by a person in an artificial or 
test situation are no guarantee of the person’s 
acting in that fashion when he is faced with 
the actual situation,” and that the person using 
this test in a business or industry should be 
oriented to the organization because “the gen- 
eralizations concerning desirable supervisory 
practices may not always be applicable in a spe- 
cific organization.” The author is to be com- 
mended for mentioning these points which de- 
crease test validity for selection purposes. 

A test-retest correlation of .77 is reported for 
112 supervisors. Split-half biserial reliability 
for 177 supervisors and nonsupervisors is 82. 
The manual states that “this appears sufficiently 
high for group situations to warrant confidence 
in its consistency of measurement.” The word 
group in the previous sentence is important. 
The author does not claim that the test is suffi- 
ciently reliable to warrant confidence in the 
score of an individual. 3 

Reliability is probably reduced because item 
stems do not (and cannot) always give all 
relevant and necessary information. The “best” 
answer sometimes depends on factors not men- 
tioned. If the respondent makes the same as- 
sumptions as the test author, he is likely to get 
a higher score than if he makes other assump- 
tions. In some tests, of course, such differences 


in assumptions account for test validity, but 
this does not seem to be the case here. Low 
reliability is not surprising if item weights are 
analyzed in relation to norms. A change in re- 
sponse to a single item—whether resulting from 
carelessness, absence of relevant data, item am- 
biguity, or what have you—can change the raw 
score as much as 10 points and the percentile 
rank on executive norms as much as 37 points. 

Because of the unreliability of scores for in- 
dividual predictions, differing "best" answers 
in various companies, and absence of informa- 
tion necessary to determine the best answer in 
some items, this reviewer recommends the test 
not be used in situations where total scores are 
obtained. Nevertheless, there is one type of 
situation where the test is recommended. This 
is in supervisory training conferences and 
classes. Thoughtful and profitable discussion 
can result if members of the group fill in the 
test and then discuss answers to each item. 
The weaknesses of the test for selection pur- 
poses become strong points when the test is used 
for training. Discussion brings out differing 
viewpoints, approaches, and assumptions. These 
differences can be used to emphasize the im- 
portance of looking at supervisory problems 
thoroughly and from all angles rather than 
jumping to conclusions without considering all 
relevant factors. 


Mary ELLEN OLIVERIO, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 

This test claims to provide a measure of 
only one aspect of supervisory ability: the abil- 
ity to function effectively in situations which 
require decisions involving people. The test con- 
sists of 50 items written in the first person. The 
subject is to assume that he is the supervisor 
faced with the problems identified in the items. 
He is asked to choose the solution he feels is 
the best in each instance. 

The test is simple to administer and can be 
taken individually as well as in a group. Some 
question might be raised about the test’s being 
untimed. Deliberation on the items might well 
lead to more frequent selection of the BEST 
solution, since the best solution tends to be- 
come more obvious with rereading. There 
would be some merit in getting the immediate 
response of the subject. 

The procedure used in developing the items, 
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analyzing them, weighting them, and checking 
the validity and reliability of the final form of 
the test appears to be generally sound. The 
author states that predictive validity is sug- 
gested by several case histories, but only two 
are cited. It is not clear whether or not these 
cited are representative of the case histories. 

Norms are based on the scores of 52 execu- 
tives, 239 managers, and 598 nonsupervisors. 
No information is given concerning the source 
of the samples or their representativeness of the 
total groups, The executives appear more homo- 
geneous than the nonsupervisors, for example. 
This difference could reflect the fact that execu- 
tives are more alike than are nonsupervisors 
in the variable under study. At the same time, 
there is no way of knowing what a larger 
sample of executives would reveal. 

This test might have value in those situations 
where the evaluator has had no opportunity to 
learn how a prospective supervisor makes de- 
cisions involving people. Many such situations 
occur when people in a company are being con- 
sidered for promotions. 


[956] 

X*Truck Driver Test 60-A. Drivers oí light and 
medium trucks; 1957-58; 1 form ('57): preliminary 
mimeographed manual ('58); general PPA mimeo- 
graphed directions ['s7]; no norms; separate answer 
sheets must be used; PPA member agency: 10-49 
tests, 80¢ each; others, $1 each; $2 per specimen set; 
Postpaid ; 90(100) minutes; Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 


[957] 
X*Veterinary Aptitude Testing Program. Veteri- 
mary school applicants; r9sr; tests administered at 
centers established by the publisher; 4 scores: reading 
comprehension, science information, verbal memory, 
total; IBM; 1 form; 4 tests; manual [51] ; examina- 
tion fee, $6; fec includes reporting of scores to any 2 
schools designated at time of application; $1 per addi- 
tional report; postpaid; scores not reported to exam- 
inees; 145(180) minutes; Loyal C. Payne and William. 
A. Owens; Psychological Corporation. * 
4) VETERINARY APTITUDE TEST, PARTS I, 3, 4. T form 
[sili 105(115) minutes, 
h) VETERINARY ACHIEVEMENT TEST, PART 2. 
[51] : 40(50) minutes, 
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[B1] 
*Army Personnel Tests and Measurement. De- 
partment of the Army Technical Manual TM 12-260. 
Washington, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, April 1953. Pp. v, 125. Paper. $0.55. * 


J Appl Psychol 38:280 Ag ’54. Harold E. 
Burtt. This is a good little summary of the use 
of tests and rating procedures in the Army. It 
reads much like a standard text on employment 
psychology condensed and written down to the 
level of readers without a psychology back- 
ground. For psychologists in the Army it might 
serve as a useful refresher and almost approxi- 
mates a manual. For other Army personnel 
needing some familiarity with the field, it 
would be very helpful if read carefully and, 
preferably, with an elementary statistics text 
on the side. * The work has a number of com- 
mendable features. It is concise and there is not 
a word wasted. Effective use is made of graphic 
materials—some of them quite ingenious. There 
is interesting adaptation of military terminology 
to conventional psychological presentation. For 
instance, reliability and validity are interpreted 
in terms of “calculated risks.” The treatment 
is down to earth and practical, but entirely 
scientific withal. There is always the problem 
of how to handle statistics in a work like this. 
The present authors employ conventional statis- 
tical terminology, but do not indicate how any- 
thing is computed. There is a frequent sugges- 
tion that "any statistics book" covers some par- 
ticular item. The authors do about as well as 
could be done under the circumstances with 
brief explanations of some statistical notions 
and graphic materials to clarify the explana- 
tion. According to an insert the major responsi- 
bility of the work appears to have been carried 
by Baier, Bayroff, and Rundquist. They are to 
be congratulated on having done an interesting 
and useful minor piece of work. 

Personnel Psychol 7:431-3 au 54. W. S. 
Paul. * a real contribution to the general field 


of personnel psychology * Even though the 
manual is intended for two audiences, it seems 
that the second audience (those interested in 
improved technical understanding) is given 
preference throughout. However, it should be 
stated that the first audience (users or instruc- 
tors) is given a wealth of material in easily 
readable form which in turn can be used for 
practicable purposes. Even though an effort has 
been made to simplify the technical content of 
this manual there are many Army readers and 
users who would have to spend a considerable 
amount of study and thought in order for the 
information to be fully digested or compre- 
hended. * The use of illustrations, pictures, 
diagrams, and charts adds to the usefulness of 
this manual. The chapters on the development 
of personnel measuring instruments ; criteria ; 
the meaning of scores; and the practical value 
of scores contain a vast amount of technical 
content which is slanted toward usefulness in 
terms of military personnel problems. Even so, 
it is doubtful whether either of the intended 
audiences will spend the required amount of 
time in digesting the technical content contained 
therein. * the information given in Chapter 1, 
Section I, “The effective utilization of man- 
power,” provides an excellent framework in 
which to place the succeeding technical consid- 
erations. Summaries at the end of each chap- 
ter provide the reader with an excellent pre- 
view of the material contained in that particu- 
lar chapter. * 

Personnel Psychol 7:433-5 au '54. Edwin E. 
Ghiselli. * my first attempt to read this man- 
ual was not wholly successful. It contains many 
page-long paragraphs that are simply not con- 
ducive to maintaining interest. * the organiza- 
tion of the material and the explanations are ex- 
cellent. The reader is nicely eased into the more 
difficult technical topics. Many of the more dif- 
ficult concepts are readily understood through 
the use of excellent pictographs that are gen- 
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erously scattered throughout the manual. A 
reader without any background in psychologi- 
cal measurement will readily add to his vocabu- 
lary such terms as reliability, validity, and cri- 
teria. Furthermore, he will attain a pretty good 
concept of the meanings of such terms and of 
their implications. This would be accomplished, 
of course, only providing the reader is willing 
to continue through seemingly endless con- 
nected chains of sentences. As far as coverage 
of topics and factual information is concerned, 
the manual is excellent. It covers all of the areas 
of personnel placement procedures, test devel- 
opment, validation, rating, interviewing, and 
administration of tests, that are necessary to 
provide a general understanding of the field. 
The newer methods, such as forced-choice 
procedures, are sufficiently described. It took a 
great deal of courage on the part of the authors 
of an elementary manual to deal with such com- 
plex topics as personnel classification, the selec- 
tion ratio, and standard scores. It is apparent 
that a great deal of thought went into the prep- 
aration of explanations, and as a consequence 
it is unlikely that the reader will fail to achieve 
a fairly high level of understanding of prob- 
lems and procedures, Similarly, the reader will 
be well educated with respect to his attitudes 
toward systematically developed placement pro- 
cedures. Many discussions of personnel pro- 
cedures either overestimate or underestimate 
their importance. But this manual presents a 
nice balance in points of view. Systematically 
developed placement procedures are neither 
oversold nor undersold. The reader will be con- 
vinced with respect to the positive value of tests 
and allied devices, and yet he will not expect 
too much from them. In this connection the 
manual is very convincing on the need for de- 
velopmental work and the reader will become 
well aware of the need for and the value of 
continuing research. In this reviewer's opinion, 
the manual is not one that he would distribute 
to management with the intent of developing a 
sympathy for a systematic personnel placement 
program. It is doubtful whether anyone in top 
management would or could take the time to 
read through the entire manual. It is something 
that needs study and restudy. However, if a 
member of top management did read all the 
way through the manual it is very likely that 
he would become enthusiastic, and both he and 
the psychologist would be rewarded. The situa- 
tion is quite different for students of industrial 


psychology. They expect to have to work their 
way through endless pages of material. They 
do not expect to grasp an entire field in one 
reading. As reference or outside reading, the 
manual should serve well. 

Personnel Psychol 7:435-7 au 54. Lee J. 
Cronbach. * The limitation of the manual to 
124 pages is a grievous one. The writers must 
had many troubles in staying within the limits, 
and they have done as well as possible in such a 
space. The style of writing is controlled for 
readability and brevity. The treatment is in 
consequence unfortunately dull. The authors 
could have presented fascinating descriptions 
of tests or procedures to illustrate particular 
points. Instead, they refer to everything ab- 
stractly. "The man is high on Aptitude Area 
II” or “particular traits which made up cryp- 
tography aptitude” are typical phrases. We 
would welcome psychological meat on these 
bones: What are these aptitude areas? What 
traits related to mapmaking? As a manual for 
use in the Service, this should do very well. 
No important topic is omitted. Any officer giv- 
ing ratings or having personnel workers under 
his command should be aided by this back- 
ground. The report sometimes tries to give 
technical instruction to classification workers, 
specifically on how to compute standard devia- 
tions and how to operate scoring machines. This 
material is too sporadic to fulfill such func- 
tions. Since the report describes a program 
which has always had good technical leadership 
and a consistent philosophy, it is basically 
sound and internally consistent. Imperfect state- 
ments can be found, but even in these cases 
the authors probably intended to say what 
brevity prevented. Item-test correlations are 
discussed with exceptional caution, but the au- 
thors then say that the procedure is useful only 
for "pure" tests; not so, if the predominant 
factors are more important than the others. Re- 
cent research shows that in multiple-choice 
items the ideal percentage passing an item is 
higher than the percentage to be passed by the 
test; the manual says the percentages should be 
equal. Morale effects of item difficulty are given 
no consideration. The treatment of norms does 
not make clear whether standard scores are 
based on a recruit population or on the group 
tested, which in some instances is a selected 
school population; shifts in norm groups are 
confusing to test users, and should be discussed. 
The usual error in discussing sampling statis- 
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tics is made : sample values are said to distribute 
normally about the value observed in the sam- 
ple at hand. The statement (p. 26) that if no 
combat criterion is available one should vali- 
date a test against whatever criterion is avail- 
able is likely to give a seriously wrong impres- 
sion. The treatment of face validity is less sat- 
isfactory than Mosier's well-known article; the 
writers spread the term over content validity, 
validity postulated from past testing experience, 
and validity based on job descriptions. The 
concepts are, however, properly distinguished 
from empirical validity. These faults are minor, 
in the context of the whole. The fact that the 
report is limited to concerns of the Personnel 
Research Branch means that tests are consid- 
ered only from the point of view of mass test- 
ing, primarily for predictive purposes. Thus 
while the interview is properly dismissed as a 
“measuring” device, the reasons given do not 
reflect the many acceptable reasons for using 
interviews in personnel classification. The treat- 
ment of achievement tests is sound, but scarcely 
adequate for the purpose of an instructor who 
wishes to make better use of tests. The manual 
may have values for undergraduate students 
who wish to know about personnel testing pro- 
grams. Brief as it is, the manual covers some 
matters better than any other elementary 
source. Notable are the discussions of differen- 
tial testing, use of suppressor keys and forced- 
choice methods in self-report tests, and the im- 
provement of ratings. These are matters where 
PRB has pioneered, and it is good to have a 
straightforward review of their thinking. The 
manual cannot serve by itself as a text for the 
general student. The viewpoint of PRB is lim- 
ited by its mission. The definition of tests as 
necessarily having questions with right and 
wrong answers, for instance, rules out of court 
all evaluation and assessment procedures where 
the subject is led to try to give the right answer 
but where the examiner is looking at his process 
of performance and there may be no “right 
answer.” The manual does not cite data to sup- 
port opinions advanced. Thus we are told that 
proficiency is usually correlated with job knowl- 
edge. For students, we need to know how large 
the correlation is, and in what field this gen- 
eralization holds. Insufficient background is 
given to permit students to evaluate critically 
the recommendation favoring multiple regres- 
sion over multiple screens, or Objective tests 
over essay tests, or the implication that nor- 


mal distribution derives more from the na- 
ture of man than from the nature of tests, 
The examples of forced-choice rating scales, 
together with the claims made, remind us 
that published research on the technique is 
quite inadequate for its evaluation. This is a 
standing responsibility of investigators in and 
out of PRB. The preceding reviewers were 
asked to consider the book in terms of those 
functions for which it may be best suited, The 
reviewer who is asked to judge the book tech- 
nically must be more adverse, chiefly because 
of the brevity of the report rather than the 
soundness of the thinking behind it. The man- 
ual will serve a useful purpose, and its faults 
will not interfere with the major function of 
enlightening non-psychologists about classifi- 
cation testing. 


[B2] 
X*Dr. Hermann Rorschach Psychodiagnostics 
Bibliography: The Most Important Publications 
About the Rorschach Test (Until 1954). New 
York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1955. Pp. 64. Paper, 
$1.50, * 

[B3] 
*A Guide for Vision Screening of School Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of California. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1953. Pp. viii, 27, Paper. * 

[B4] 
*Handbook on California Cumulative Records. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 25, No. 5. Sacramento, Calif.: the Depart- 
ment, 1956. Pp. x, 30. 

[85] 
*High School Entrance and Scholarship Ex- 
amination Preparation Book. New York: Youth 
Education Systems, Inc., 1958. Pp. 47. Paper, mimeo- 
graphed. $1.98, * 

[B6] 
XIntelligence Testing: Its Use in Selection for 
Secondary Education. Special articles from the 
Times Educational Supplement with two leading arti- 


cles by P. E. Vernon and letters to the editor. London: 
Times Publishing Co. Ltd., 1952. Pp. 31. Paper. 1s. * 


Brit J Ed Psychol 23:72 F '53. C. W. Valen- 
tine. This is a report out of two important arti- 
cles by Professor Vernon which were pub- 
lished in The Times Educational Supplement, 
and of the letters and leaders to which they 
gave rise. The attention of readers was appar- 
ently concentrated too much on one aspect of 
Professor Vernon’s articles, namely the report 
of a research by one of his students, as to the 
large increase in scores in group Intelligence 
Tests, as the result of special coaching ; whereas 
Professor Vernon himself points out that one 
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or two hours’ coaching is enough to produce 
almost the maximum possible effect. In at least 
one centre, such coaching of all the candidates 
in the junior school has been practised for a 
number of years. One or two of the correspond- 
ents rightly emphasize the much greater evil of 
premature and constant special coaching in 
Arithmetic and English for the 114- examina- 
tion in the junior and even infants schools, as 
well as further cramming in some homes; and 
it is to be hoped that those who have jumped 
to the conclusion that it “has been shown that 
intelligence tests are no good” (not too strong 
a phrase to describe some letters not published 
in this booklet) will note the last sentence of 
Vernon’s final letter, which states that intelli- 
gence tests and objective attainment tests still 
provide the most reliable means of selection, 
without extraordinary precautions as to teach- 
ers’ assessments, which are usually impractica- 
ble. Professor Vernon is good enough to say 
that “Professor Valentine’s Quota scheme 
would be a real step forward.” “But,” he adds, 
“I find it difficult to envisage its application in 
areas containing a number of very small pri- 
mary schools.” The difficulty is felt, I imagine, 
because a number of such very small schools 
would have to be told that, as the result of the 
Intelligence Tests, not even one place in the 
grammar schools could be allocated to them. 
But would that be as bad as what happens now, 
namely, many small schools labouring hard and 
forcing on their pupils, for the 114+ examina- 
tion to gain a grammar school place, and year 
after year failing to do so? In such cases dis- 
appointed parents will usually attribute it to 
poor teaching in the school. Whereas, under 
the Quota scheme, the parents would be told 
that the local education authority had not 
awarded any grammar school place to the 
school, on the basis of intelligence tests, the 
results of which did not depend on the school 
teaching. It is to be hoped that there will be a 
fuller report of Mr. Navathe's research, so that 
it can be compared in detail with other findings. 
In the meantime, any teachers or members of 
the press, or irate parents, who imagine (and 
state in letters or leaders) that psychologists 
have, up till recently, been assuming that in- 
telligence tests are infallible and unaffected by 
coaching, might turn up the fore-runner of this 
Journal, The Forum of Education, Vol. 3, 1924, 
where was published an article by a colleague 
in my University Department, Mr. H. E. Chap- 


man, who claimed to show very large percent- 
age improvements in tests through coaching. 
That was nearly thirty years ago! 


[87] 
*Manual of Ocular Tests and Requirements, 
Third Edition. Minneapolis, Minn.: Council of Edu- 
cation and Professional Guidance, American Optometric 
Association, Inc., 1953. Pp. 79. Paper. $3.50. * 

[58] 
*Mental Testing Number. Education and Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 1, Nos. 4-5. Delhi, India: Education and 
Psychology, 1954. Pp. ii, 180. Paper. Rs. 4. * 


Brit J Psychol 46:323 N ’56. Boris Sem- 
eonoff. It is difficult to assess the purpose un- 
derlying the publication of this special number. 
Side by side with accounts of the standardiza- 
tion of group tests in various Indian languages 
are several vehement and unoriginal denuncia- 
tions of mental testing, including a particularly 
irresponsible example emanating from an Eng- 
lish university (“....intelligence tests have been 
widely used to ‘prove’ the mental superiority 
of the white over the coloured peoples...."). 
Also included are personal contributions by 
each of the joint editors, of which one, a re- 
view of a book on the same general theme, con- 
tains this remarkable volte-face: “We are in 
agreement with [the author’s] fundamental ob- 
jections to the theory and practice of intelli- 
gence testing. But we see no reason why [he] 
objects to its use if they help us in proper edu- 
cational guidance.” The scientific papers are 
uneven in quality, but fairly wide in scope 
(e.g. R. G. Chatterjee presents “An Evaluation 
of Reaction Time, Time Sense and Cutaneous 
Sensitivity in Three Pick-pockets"), and the 
writers show an earnest desire to make use of 
and apply the methods and findings of Western 
research. 

[B9] 
XQueensway Intelligence Tests. London: Evans 
Brothers Ltd., 1955. Pp. 96. Paper. 2s. 6d. * 

[ B10] 
*The School Testing Program: A Guide to the 
Selection and Use of Standardized Tests, Revised 
Edition. University of the State of New York Bulle- 
tin, No. 1454, July 1958. Albany, N.Y.: New York 
State Education Department, 1959. Pp. 26. Paper. * 

[B11] 
*Standardized Testing—An Adventure in Educa- 
tional Publishing. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
[1055?]. Pp. 16. Paper. Gratis. * 

[B12] 
*Studies in Selection Techniques for Admission 


to Grammar Schools. University of Bristol, Insti- 
tute of Education, Publication No. 3. London: Uni- 
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versn of London Press Ltd., 1952. Pp. 68. Paper. 25. 
* 


B Int Bur Ed 27:77 2nd q’53. A useful con- 
tribution to the debate on the best methods for 
selection of pupils for secondary schools, based 
on four-years' experience of the University of 
Bristol Institute of Education acting as the ex- 
amining board for the schools in Wiltshire, and 
on the subsequent research work which lasted 
for another year. The tentative conclusions 
reached indicate the inadvisability of relying 
too much on marking schemes, the important 
function of the essay or "free writing" in the 
written examination, and the desirability of 
having some form of a final assessment in terms 
of an actual child, correlating all available evi- 
dence. 


[ B13] 

*Technical Recommendations for Achievement 
Tests. Prepared by the Committees on Test Stand- 
ards of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion and the National Council on Measurements Used 
in Education. Washington, D.C.: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, National Education As- 
sociation, 1955. Pp. 36. Paper. $1.00. * 


[B14] 

Technical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests and Diagnostic Techniques. Prepared by a 
joint committee of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, American Educational Research Association, 
and National Council on Measurements Used in Edu- 
cation. Supplement to the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
51, No. 2, Part 2, March 1954. Washington, D.C.: 
American Psychological Association, Inc., March 1954. 
Pp. ii, 38. Paper. $1.00. * (P4 28 :8692) 


[B15] 
X*Testing as Applied to Office Workers. New 
York: Office Executives Association of New York, 
Inc., May 1953. Pp. 15. Paper. $2.00. * 

[B16] 
XTests for Blind Competitors for Trades and In- 
dustrial Jobs in the Federal Civil Service. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Test Development and Occupational 
Research Section, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, June 1956. Pp. vi, 72. Paper. Gratis, * 

[B17] 


*Uppsala Symposium on Psychological Factor 
Analysis, 17-19 March 1953. Nordisk Psykologi’s 
Monograph Series 3. Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1953. Pp. 91. Paper. 10 kr. 


Brit J Psychol 45:223-4 Ag '54. Godfrey 
Thomson. * It was a very important move in 
the development of factor analysis to bring 
some British statisticians who have shown in- 
terest in factor analysis into fertilizing contact 
with the famous Swedish School. * Peel's 
paper was a readable and illuminating review 
of past and present, not in the main mathemati- 


cal. He suggested recommendations for the 
future, and the Symposium report ends with a 
valuable list of ten such, decided upon after 
general discussion. Bartlett's paper was a very 
clear account of the mathematical history of 
factor analysis, and in his last three pages he 
adds another original contribution to the many 
he has made, namely a discussion of an attempt 
to transcend the hypothesis of linearity in the 
fundamental equation of factor analysis. * The 
quite important papers of Rasch on simultane- 
ous factor analysis in different populations, 
and of Lund on a ball and wire model, never- 
theless stood somewhat apart from the main 
issue, which was on the papers by Lawley and 
Whittle. Whittle’s paper presents I think the 
most novel idea. He succeeded in estimating 
in one stage both the loadings of the factors in 
the tests, and the factor values possessed by the 
people tested. He does it by fitting, not the 
matrix of covariances or correlations, but the 
matrix of scores, an oblong matrix. He makes 
no assumption about the distribution of factor 
values in the population, but only about the 
ratios of the residual variances in each test. 
Lawley assumes, in addition, the factor values 
to be normally distributed. Their results are 
very similar but differ by a factor, which each 
confessed he was as yet unable to explain, * 
The Uppsala Symposium is a milestone in the 
progress of factor analysis. What I would like 
to happen next is an elementary seminar with 
explanations as simple as possible of the points 
discussed at such a high level at Uppsala. The 
members would have to be given prerequisite 
reading, and examined on it! 


[ Bis] 
*A Welsh Linguistic Background Scale. Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Faculty of Education, Pamphlet 
No. 2. Aberystwyth, Wales: the College, [1954]. Pp. 
ii, 9. Paper. 6d. * 


[ B19] 
*Apa{, R. S. The Construction and Standardiza- 
tion of English Reading Tests for Schools in 
Fiji. Educational Research Institute for Fiji and West- 
ern Pacific Territories, FIER/3. Suva, Fiji: Govern- 
ment Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 74. 2s. 6d. * 

[ B20] 
*Apams, GEORGIA SACHS, AND Torcerson, THEODORE 
L. Measurement and Evaluation for the Second- 
ary-School Teacher: With Implications for Cor- 
rective Procedures. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xiii, 658. $275. * (PA 31 :3766) 


Cath Ed R 55:63-4 Ja 57. Robert B. Nord- 
berg. Here is a thorough book—almost too 
thorough ! It probes into more nooks and cran- 
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nies of mental measurement than any other 
single volume of which the reviewer is aware. 
Its aim throughout is to enable the teacher to 
deal more effectively with individual differences 
in every phase of behavior. * The development 
of each topic is very good, if the frame of refer- 
ence provided by current eclectic psychology is 
accepted. The ideas on measurement of achieve- 
ment tend to be behavioristic; psycho-analytic 
theory influences the chapter on evaluation of 
personal-social adjustment ; while Gestalt views 
are visible in the frequent admonitions to take 
a global, student-centered approach. This ab- 
sence of any consistent point of departure 
probably reflects more upon the condition of 
contemporary psychology than upon this book. 
The difficulty is nonetheless serious in this case, 
because the writers make frequent forays into 
psychological territory to justify the procedures 
they recommend. As textbooks on mental meas- 
urement and evaluation go, though, this one is 
unquestionably "the best I’ve seen.” 

Cont Psychol 2:169 Je *57. Walter F. John- 
son. * the book is a noteworthy contribution to 
the field of measurement and evaluation * It is 
an excellent reference for on-the-job use (espe- 
cially Part 2, The Study of Individuals, and 
Part 3, The Improvement of Instruction). It 
will be a satisfactory text for course instruc- 
tion, if the instructor provides additional theo- 
retical and technical background material. The 
coverage given to the more informal techniques 
of evaluation is particularly good. Some users 
may prefer to follow a different pattern of 
organization of the subject-matter ; others may 
feel that the book is encyclopedic; but, gener- 
ally speaking, the book should meet with favor 
among instructors and students, teachers, and 
counselors. 

Ed Res B 36:242-3 O 9 757. R. Roderick 
Palmer. * Reading this book will evoke lively, 
stimulating thought and discussion. It is en- 
couraging that finally we have a book on meas- 
urement and evaluation which presents tech- 
niques that can be used to appraise all-round 
growth. * Ample coverage is given to the tech- 
niques of evaluating the academic as well as the 
emotional and social phases. What is really dif- 
ferent about modern evaluation canbe under- 
stood only when we see evaluation as a phase 
of education instead of something outside edu- 
cation that is used to measure how effective 
education is. One reads the book with enthusi- 
asm: here is an approach to this difficult prob- 


lem which is practical, reasonable, and scien- 

* tific. The reviewer is of the opinion that ex- 
perienced teachers, educational-guidance work- 
ers, and student teachers will find the material 
unusually worth while. Instructors who use the 
book as a textbook will be pleased with the 
helpful reading lists, diagnostic aids, workable 
techniques, and suggested tests of all kinds. It 
is richly illustrated with references to many re- 
cent studies from which the most pertinent 
data have been extracted. Many figures and 
tables are used to illustrate the content. The 
reader will also find innumerable case studies 
which describe teen-age boys and girls and 
their problems of adjusting themselves to the 
task of growing up. He must dig deep, how- 
ever, to absorb and utilize the wealth of tech- 
nical data. The book has been organized so 
that great flexibility in use is possible, Evalu- 
ated in terms of the authors’ stated purposes, 
the book measures up unusually well. It is a 
volume which cannot be ignored, for it has been 
published at a strategic and appropriate time 
when there is growing concern regarding re- 
appraisal of measurement and evaluation on 
the secondary-school level. 

Personnel & Guid J 35:472-3 Mr '57. Wm. 
C. Cottle. * Part II dealing with the study of 
the individual and Part III centering about the 
improvement of instruction are spotty and need 
to be read carefully to detect errors of omis- 
sion and commission. For example, Chapter 8 
does a good job of presenting theoretical aspects 
of personal-social adjustment, yet minor dis- 
tractors like the term “unadjusted students” 
(p. 136) are included. (There is no student 
without some kind of adjustment.) Except for 
these, the sections dealing with the nature of 
personal-social adjustment are excellent. The 
poorest parts of the book are those dealing with 
measured vocational interest and personality 
inventories. These parts are somewhat naive 
and relatively unsophisticated. The Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank for Men is discussed 
as contrasting the interests of occupational 
groups versus “men-in-general” (p. 112). 
Changing this to read "professional men-in- 
general" would be more accurate * An actual 
error occurs in the discussion of the Kuder- 
Vocational and the California Occupational In- 
terest Inventory. The text says, "Both inven- 
tories have separate forms for men and women 
students" (p. 113). The purpose of using per- 
sonality inventories to get at how a person 
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feels about himself is confused with trying to 
get at “facts” by such an instrument. This is 
illustrated in the discussion of items using the 
word “frequently” (p. 148). Frankness of re- 
sponse is stressed instead of involuntary bias 
in discussing the validity of these inventories. 
No discussion of criterion groups is given in 
the discussion of validity of the inventories. 
There is a good section dealing with socio- 
metrics included in Chapter 9. However, no 
general warning is given that the sociometric 
choices apply only to the original purpose for 
which they are made. * No reference is made 
to Pauline Pepinsky's excellent article on socio- 
metrics or to Mary Northway's Primer of 
Sociometry. Part III dealing with the improve- 
ment of instruction covers classroom and stand- 
ardized tests. The chapters on diagnosis and 
test construction are best in this section with 
an excellent statement about the values of com- 
bining essay and objective tests (p. 234). AII 
the subject fields are covered adequately * Each 
chapter has a good summary which does a bet- 
ter job than the table of contents in showing 
what the chapter covers. * In conclusion, this 
reviewer would recommend the book as a sup- 
plementary text for beginning classes in guid- 
ance and as a possible text in measurement 
courses. However, specific inadequacies would 
need to be pointed out by the instructor when 
the text is used in this fashion. 


[ B21] 
xAncock, C. J. Factorial Analysis for Non-Mathe- 
maticians. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 88. (London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954; 1955. 17s. 6d.; 
$3.00.) * (P4 29:4896) 

Brit J Psychol 46:158 My '55. Arthur Sum- 
merfield. * Criticisms from the point of view 
of factor analysis are that the basis of fac- 
torial methods is not said to be measurements 
but correlations, that no account is given of 
how product-moment correlation comes logi- 
cally to be involved, that use of the tetrachoric 
coefficient is even made to appear better, and 
that the mistaken procedure of inserting new 
communalities for the calculation of each suc- 
cessive centroid factor is advocated. The statis- 
tician can also point to the isolation of the dis- 
cussion from any general consideration of 
statistical methods and their requirements, The 
main commentary is contained in chapters on 
the logic of factor analysis, rotation, interpreta- 
tion of factors and the role of factor analysis, 
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Here the arguments advanced can be held to 
suffer from their brevity and may be found per- 
suasive rather than logically compelling. With 
qualifications, therefore, the book has much to 
recommend it as a teaching device, and it is of 
interest for its straightforward presentation 
and comparisons of the principal methods of 
group factor analysis. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 15:520-1 w '55. Anne 
Anastasi; * Adcock's..aim is to present the 
fundamental logic and methodology of factor 
analysis in as nearly non-mathematical terms 
as possible. No previous knowledge of statis- 
tics is assumed and mathematical symbols are 
scrupulously avoided. The major ideas of fac- 
tor analysis are expressed in a direct, conver- 
sational style and illustrated with simple nu- 
merical examples. * The author states that 
Chapter V should be omitted by readers who 
are not concerned with the use of factor analy- 


sis, although such advice certainly applies as 
well to the two following chapters. * It is 
doubtful whether a reader could learn enough 


about the techniques of factor analysis from 
this book alone to apply such techniques in ac- 
tual practice. Moreover, some of the proce- 
dures described in Chapters V, VI, and VII 
may not be comprehensible to the uninitiated 
reader without supplementary explanations. 
Apart from these limitations, there are a few 
minor weaknesses which could easily be rem- 
edied in a revised edition. The illustrative in- 
terpretation of factors in Chapter VIII could 
be made more meaningful by the addition of 
brief descriptions of the variables which were 
factor analyzed, The reader is now left quite in 
the dark by a discussion of variables which 
bear such names as “checking,” “obsessional,” 
“poets,” and “70/23.” The book would also 
gain from the inclusion of a glossary. For ex- 
ample, such terms as “matrix,” “vector,” “in- 
verse,” and “transpose” are not defined when 
first used in the text and are never very clearly 
explained. The practice of printing only the 
upper half or correlation tables also appears to 
be a dubious economy, since a number of proc- 
esses involving column sums would be easier 
for the beginner to follow if the entire table 
were visibly before him. The merits of the 
book, however, far outweigh its possible short- 
comings. One of its outstanding features is to 
be found in the ingenious demonstrations and 
schematic examples which are used, especially 
in the early part of the book. Another desir- 
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= 
e ‘characteristic is the inclusion of both 
erican and British techniques of factor 
lysis, unlike other books which deal pre- 
ninantly with one or the other approach. 
is book is undoubtedly an excellent intro- 
"duction for persons who wish merely to under- 
stand the major concepts of factor analysis. 
It should also prove helpful as collateral read- 
ing, to clarify and render more vivid the con- 
tent of the more advanced texts. Similarly, it 
may be used for review purposes, its very brev- 
ity tending to focus attention upon an over-all 
view of the subject. 

Occupational Psychol 29:201 Jl 55. David 
Duncan. * sets out to cover the essential proc- 
esses of factor analysis in such a way as to 
make clear the underlying logic in simple lan- 
guage * The aim of the book is laudable, and 
it may well succeed in reducing for some the 
cost, in effort, of acquiring an understanding 
of factor analysis. It is clearly written and 
short enough to skim through at a sitting. Even 
working through it with a pencil and paper, as 
one must do to understand fully a book of this 
type, should not be too onerous a task. How- 
ever, it will not bring applause from all factor 
analysts, and the reader should be warned of 
its main shortcoming. One would have liked to 
see in this book some recognition and a more 
balanced assessment of the fundamental and 
important work done by Spearman in this field. 
* Such scant treatment for the inventor of fac- 
tor analysis does no credit to the science. * As 
a sort of powder for those who are upset by 
this book, the reviewer would recommend as 
supplementary reading Chapter VIII, pp. 158- 
170, of Professor Vernon's book The Measure- 
ment of Abilities (University of London Press, 
1940), where a more objective general account 
of factor analysis may be found. * Where many 
reliable tests can be given to many people, fac- 
tor analysis can be a powerful tool. But in the 
industrial world such tests and samples are the 
exception rather than the rule, and the possi- 
bilities of factor analysis are limited. Of more 
timely service to the statistician in industry 
would be a method of intercorrelating observa- 
tions over time, such as indices of production, 
labour stability, turnover, absence, and quality 
of work, and extracting the principal factors 
from them. 

[ B22] 


*Apcock, C. J. Intelligence and High Level 
Achievement. Victoria University College, Publica- 


tions in Psychology, No. 1. Wellington, New Zealand: 
Department of Psychology, Victoria University Col- 
lege, 1952. Pp. 27. Paper, mimeographed. Out of print, 
* (PA 28:9034) 

Brit J Ed Psychol 24:126-7 Je '54. P. E. 
Vernon. Psychologists in New Zealand work 
under considerable difficulties because of their 
isolation, and in particular, they lack outlets 
for publications. Thus one welcomes the ap- 
pearance of a new series of short monographs 
from Wellington, which has the largest De- 
partment in the country. Considering, though, 
that the contents are duplicated, not printed, it 
seems a pity that room could not be made for 
the Appendix giving the detailed tables, to 
which several references are made in the text. 
Dr. Adcock is interested in studying the struc- 
ture of abilities among intelligent adults, such 
as psychology and education students. Though 
the work reported here is technically skilled, 
its appearance is perhaps a little premature, The 
application of very miscellaneous batteries of 
tests to groups of about fifty students at a time, 
and their inter-correlation by the tetrachoric 
technique, could only be expected to yield highly 
irregular factorial results which are almost 1m- 
possible to interpret with any degree of ob- 
jectivity. However, if the researches provide a 
basis for the construction of several tests for 
each of the alleged factors, which can then be 
explored more thoroughly, a useful contribu- 
tion may have been made which might link up 
with work in this country on student selection, 
and with the large-scale investigations of high- 
level abilities that Guilford is carrying out in 
America. 


[ B23] 

*Apxius, Dorotny C., AND LYERLY, SAMUEL B; with 
THE ASSISTANCE OF Gomme DEMR AND DANIEL W. 
CAMPBELL. Factor Analysis of Reasoning Tests. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1952. Pp. iv, 122. Paper, mimeographed. $2.00. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 16s.) * (PA 
26 :4652) 

J Ed Psychol 44:189-91 Mr ’53. Edward E. 
Cureton. * This study shows a remarkable 
number of points of disagreement with previ- 
ous factor analyses. Since it is the first major 
study aimed specifically at determining the na- 
ture of the factors in the reasoning domain, 
some disagreement with the results of previous 
work is to be expected. However, the points 
of difference are so numerous and serious that 
to the present reviewer the substantive findings 
(the factors) must still be considered tentative, 
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and their interpretations hypothetical. It is pos- 
sible that a re-analysis of these data might re- 
sult in a large improvement in the interpreta- 
bility of the results. The authors indicate that 
their subjects also took all tests of the Army 
Classification battery, and that the intercorrela- 
tions among the ten tests of that battery, as 
well as their cross-correlations with the sixty- 
six variables of the present study, were com- 
puted. The use of some at least of these addi- 
tional test scores would undoubtedly improve 
the definition of some of the reasoning factors, 
and especially of some of the reference factors. 
It is also probable that in the case of these data 
a recomputation by principal axes or maximum 
likelihood would yield a sharp cut-off of com- 
mon factor variance after the fourteenth or 
perhaps some earlier factor. A new rotation 
might then provide a much clearer picture. It is 
very much to be hoped that such a re-analysis 
will be made. The reviewer is impressed by the 
effort and ingenuity that have gone into this 
study, but disappointed by the inconclusiveness 
of the results. His own evaluation suggests that 
this inconclusiveness may possibly not be in- 
trinsic to the data. 

Psychometrika 18:182-4 Je "53. Lyle V. 
Jones. * The interpretations which appear in 
the book, in general, are convincing. They de- 
pend not only upon the characteristics of tests 
exhibiting high factor loadings, but also upon 
the nature of tests not exhibiting high factor 
loadings—it is often of critical importance to 
discover “Why not?” There is apparently a 
tacit recognition of the provisional character 
necessarily imposed, by inherent limitations of 
factor analysis, upon interpretations of rotated 
factors. The frequent references to earlier stud- 
ies are of considerable aid to the reader in es- 
tablishing similarities between factors here re- 
ported and those identified in previous investi- 
gations of mental abilities, Differences, too, are 
reported, particularly with respect to the Air 
Force studies. There is discovered no corre- 
spondence between the characteristics of the 
several reasoning factors discussed in the Air 
Force Report No. 5 and those of the reasoning 
factors isolated here. To the reviewer the in. 
terpretations of the present study seem to pro- 
vide a more satisfactory picture of reasoning 
abilities and the interpretations make good 
sense, psychologically. However, further in- 
vestigation of the discrepancies certainly is 
warranted. In most respects, this book is ex- 


tremely comprehensive. Each test is described 
succinctly in terms of content, time limits, 
scoring formula, etc., and both raw score and 
normalized score frequency distributions are 
exhibited. Complete tables of test intercorre- 
lations and of 16th-factor residuals are pre- 
sented, in addition to tables of centroid and 
oblique factor loadings, the transformation 
matrix, and the matrix of cosines of reference 
vectors. Useful information which might have 
been presented, but is not, includes the dis- 
tribution of number of items completed on each 
test (from which it would be possible to ob- 
tain an estimate of the level of chance per- 
formance) and graphical representation. of 
pairs of reasoning factors (to supply pictorial 
guidance for the assessment of interrelations 
among these factors). This work provides con- 
siderable advance toward the goal of organiz- 
ing our knowledge of reasoning abilities. The 
study supplies a framework of hypotheses, the 
confirmation or revision of which might be ex- 
pected to lead directly to stable primary abili- 
ties of reasoning. In addition to serving as à 
guide valuable to both theoreticians and prac- 
titioners interested in the measurement of in- 
tellective functions, the study serves as an ex- 
ample of one of the most fruitful applications 
of factor analysis methods. 


[ B24] 


[ B25] 
XAHMAVAARA, Yrjö. On the Unified Factor The- 
ory of Mind. Annals of the Finnish Academy of Sci- 
ence and Letters, Series B, No. 106. Helsinki, Fin- 
land: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Academia Scien- 
tiarum Fennica, 1957. Pp. 176. Paper. 750 mk. * 

[ B26 ] 
XAnHMAVAARA, YRJU. Transformation Analysis of 
Factorial Data and Other New Analytical Meth- 
ods of Differential Psychology With Their Ap- 
plication to Thurstone's Basic Studies. Annals of 
the Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, Series B, 
No. 88, Part 2. Helsinki, Finland: Suomalainen Tie- 
deakatemia, Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1954. Pp. 
150. Paper. * (P4 29:8182) 


Am J Psychol 69:332-4 Je '56. Henry F. 
Kaiser and William B. Michael. * To sum- 
marize, Ahmavaara has in Part I presented 
his fundamental contribution, the transforma- 
tion method. This method is probably the best 
extant for scientifically adjudicating the most 
important psychological question in factor 
analysis: are factors true, invariant psychologi- 
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cal entities, or are they merely convenient de- 
scriptive variables? Chapter III applies the 
method in a straight-forward manner to the 
classic PMA studies. It is regrettable that the 
last four chapters appear with the first three, 
for they only dilute the impact of the earlier, 
very significant contributions. In a sense this 
book is a study in contradiction. The last half, 
in which Ahmavaara often engages in wild 
flights of speculation, contains just the sort of 
material which Ahmavaara's transformation 
method seeks to put out of business. [See origi- 
nal review for additional critical comments 
not excerpted.] 

Cont Psychol 1:50-1 F ' 56. Joseph R. Royce. 
One of the most important methodogical issues 
in factor analysis today has to do with the prob- 
lems of factorial invariance. What happens to 
a factor, we ask, when tests are added to a test 
battery or subtracted from it, or when older or 
younger subjects are used as the experimental 
population? * The major portion of this mono- 
graph is concerned with providing a methodo- 
logical answer to this problem. In Part I of the 
monograph Dr. Ahmavaara develops the math- 
ematics and the theory for the "transformation 
method." * In the application of the “trans- 
formation method” to Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities in Part II of the monograph, 
Dr. Ahmavaara's invariance coefficients indi- 
cate that factors V, W, and S are invariant, 
but that factors N, R, and P are not. At this 
point we come up against a weakness in an 
otherwise flawless procedure. Now that we have 
the invariance coefficients, how shall we in- 
terpret them? How large do the values of the 
normalized transformation matrix have to be 
in order to indicate invariance? For example, 
in Table 16 Dr. Ahmavaara lists seven invari- 
ance coefficients for seven factors as follows: 
N = 744, W = 979, S = .968, V = 967, M 
= 929, R = .848, P= .689. From these data, 
he concludes that "the result shown in Table 
16 is clear enough: among the actual intellec- 
tive factors the factors W, S, and V turn out 
to be highly invariant with their invariance co- 
efficients well over .960, whereas the invariance 
coefficient of all the other intellective factors 
are conspicuously low.” A value of .848 does 
not seem to be much below the value of .967. 
Furthermore, he seems to beg the issue regard- 
ing the intermediate case of factor M with an 
invariance coefficient of .929. Lacking a stand- 
ard-error formula or other criteria as a basis 


for drawing the line as to whether a given co- 
efficient reveals “invariance,” it must be ad- 
mitted that the “relative” basis used by Ahma- 
vaara is the only procedure open to him at pres- 
ent. It would appear to be premature, however, 
to make firm decisions regarding invariance on 
such a statistically inadequate basis. Several 
other less important methodological and the- 
oretical concepts are taken up in the third and 
final portion of the monograph. The most im- 
portant of these is the "method of residual 
spectra." This monograph contributes unifica- 
tion to the factorial literature, and the reviewer 
finds it exciting. There seems little doubt that 
in the future, in addition to "factoring" and 
"rotating," factor analysts will be computing 
"transformations," thereby linking factors in 
the study at hand with other factor studies per- 
taining to the same domain. 


[ B27] 

XAHMAVAARA, YRJÖ, AND MARKKANEN, TOUKO. The 
Unified Factor Model: Its Position in Psycho- 
metric Theory and Application to Sociological 
Study. Finnish Foundation for Alcohol Studies, Alco- 
hol Research in the Northern Countries, Vol. 7. Stock- 
holm, Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. Pp. 188. 
Paper. Sw. kr. 18. * 


[ B28 ] 
X*AiKMAN, Lours P., AND OSTREICHER, LEONARD M. 
Development of an Inventory for Measuring 
Satisfaction With Student Teaching. College of 
the City of New York, Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Office of Research and Evaluation, Publication 
No. 22. New York: Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion, the Division, July 1954. Pp. iii, 22. Paper, mimeo- 
graphed. $0.75. * (P4 29:7979) 

[B29] 
*ArnswortH, Mary D. AND AINSWORTH, LEONARD 
H. Measuring Security in Personal Adjustment. 
Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiii, 98. $2.95. (London: Oxford University Press. 
24s.) * (PA 32:5224) 

[ B30] 
*AIR University, AIR COMMAND AND STAFF ScHooL, 
Evaluation in Air Force Instruction, Revised 
Edition: Academic Instructor Course, Vol. II. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.: Air University, No- 
vember 1953. Pp. vi, 90. Paper. * 

Ed Res B 32:163 S 16°53. Robert E. Hub- 
bard. * most of the text is concerned with the 
practical aspects of test construction, scoring, 
and analysis. One chapter presents a brief dis- 
cussion of problems of marking. * the booklet 
would be of most value to the novice in the field 
of testing. The two chapters concerned with 
construction of test items follow a pattern of 
presenting a “poor” item and then an “im- 
proved” version of the same item. The prin- 
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ciples of good test construction are made quite 
clear through this procedure. In general, the 
entire publication is written in a clear and di- 
rect style * 
[B31] 

*ALEXANDER, THERON. The Adult-Child Interac- 
tion Test: A Projective Test for Use in Re- 
search. Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, Vol. 27, No. 2, Serial No. ss. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Child Development Publications, Inc., 
1955. Pp. v, 40, plus 8 cards. Paper. Out of print. (P4 
29:7252) 

Brit J Psychol 46:320 N '55. H. Phillipson. 
“This test is planned to give information pri- 
marily about perceptive experience of adults in 
reference to children and children’s perception 
of adults.” As such the test contains the germ 
of a valuable idea for a projective approach. 
But the method here developed is disappoint- 
ing. The rationale offered neglects the more 
important questions concerning perception and 
personality, nor does it give any framework 
within which to think about motivations in 
terms of interpersonal relations. In the few 
pages devoted to the theoretical basis of the 
test we find vague generalizations which gloss 
over these important issues. * With such a gen- 
eral basis and with only the most slender refer- 
ences to any clinical appraisal of behaviour, it 
is not surprising that the selection of picture 
situations shows no originality, that the method 
of analysis provides little of insight into per- 
sonality dynamics and that the conclusions 
seem naive and superficial. 


[ B32] 

* ALLEN, Ronert M. Elements of Rorschach Inter- 
retation: With an Extended Bibliography. New 
ork: International Universities Press, Inc., 1954. Pp. 

242. $4.00. * (PA 29:2424) 

Am J Mental Def 59:698-9 Ap ^55. William 
M. Cruickshank. The most valuable portion 
of this book is the extended bibliography of 
references pertinent to Rorschach interpreta- 
tion included by the author. It is difficult indeed 
to determine the use to which this work may be 
put. The author states that "the purpose of 
this volume is to introduce the beginner to the 
complexities of evaluating and interpreting the 
various components of the Rorschach proto- 
col.” It escapes this reviewer to ascertain the 
contribution which the author makes in this 
regard as opposed to the much more basic, 
thoughtful, comprehensive, and accurate previ- 
ous works of Klopfer, Beck, Halpern, or 
Piotrowski. In general the volume is character- 


ized by lightness and superficiality. The off. 
hand approach of the author is neither perti- 
nent nor appropriate, and serves to disturb the 
thoughtful reader. The author warns the reader 
that his book will result in “raised eyebrows, 
quizzical expressions, and vehement verbaliza- 
tions—pro and con." He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing eacli of these responses in this reviewer, 
save one—verbalizations “pro.” The Rorschach 
Test is founded in a specific psychoanalytic 
frame of reference. This fact has been over- 
looked by the author. He has presented in- 
formation encompassing the various points of 
departure of several of the leading authorities — 
on the Rorschach Test. In his attempt to ap- 
proach the problem from an eclectic point of 
view he has achieved confusion and has pro- 
duced a mass of data, some conflicting, which 
is inappropriate for a “beginner.” The Ror- 
schach Test is an important, complicated, deli- 
cate psychological instrument. It is a tool which 


requires that the examiner be well oriented in 


psychology, abnormal psychology, and psycho- 
pathology. For a beginner who has the back- 
ground of professional. preparation and clini- 
cal experience required, the text is essentially 
naive. For one who does not have the back- 
ground, the volume would be confusing and 
inappropriate. This reviewer does not want to 
leave the impression that the data included in 
the text is inaccurate. The data which has been 
included in the volume is accurate. The limited 
presentation of a complicated problem and the 
superficiality of treatment of almost every as- 
pect of the problems of interpretation included 
within the book render the accuracy of the data 
ineffectual. 

J Consult Psychol 19:235 Je '55. J. R. Wit- 
tenborn. Although...presented at a rather ele- 
mentary level, it can scarcely be claimed that 
the elements of Rorschach interpretation ré- 
ceive a comprehensive treatment. * In general, 
his discussions are rich in claims for the sig- 
nificance of Rorschach responses, but poor in 
rational and empirical justification for these 
claims. To a conspicuous degree, the textbook 
is a recital of the point of view, opinions, in- 
sights, and practices of the author. It does not 
appear to be an impersonal presentation of 
commonly accepted elemental bases for Ror- 
Schach interpretations. 7 

J Proj Tech 20:88 Mr '56. Fred J, Goldstein. 
* To all intents and purposes, this book offers 
nothing new, and doesn’t do as well as some 
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of the recent revisions of Beck and Klopfer, or 
the new texts by Sarason, and Schafer. * The 
author prefers an oversimplified, additive ap- 
proach for the beginning student on pedagogi- 
cal grounds, while the present reviewer would 
incline more towards approaches that stimulate 
and challenge the student rather than baby him. 
However, telling the student that sequential 
analysis is to appear in the next installment, 
and then leaning heavily on just such techniques 
in the case examples might confuse the begin- 
ner. Also the introduction of auxiliary data 
(not presented to the reader) in the test write- 
ups might prove equally confusing. On prag- 
matic grounds, too, the present reviewer would 
question the desirability of deliberate omission 
of other clinical data, language cues, and noso- 
logical types that would be part of one’s daily 
experience in any clinic setting, Since Dr. Allen 
is an active contributor to Rorschach experi- 
mental literature, it was hoped to find a fairly 
critical treatment of the role of color, the na- 
ture of the evidence for various determinants, 
etc, Unfortunately in this text, the author aban- 
dons the critical role, choosing instead to rely 
on the clinical impression of usefulness of the 
Rorschach rather than on experimental data. 
In his theoretical discussions he was most dis- 
appointing for the present reviewer. His defini- 
tion of perception is perhaps the clearest exam- 
ple of what the reviewer objects to. “Normal 
perception is a function of anxiety threat in- 
herent in the field stimuli as he (the subject) 
sees them,” (p. 18). The implication that the 
New Look in perception has dethroned the 
physical world, the role of light and the visual 
threshold or at least that such aspects become 
less important is strongly implied. Even in cur- 
rent psychoanalytic discussions one finds the 
admission of a conflict-free sphere of percep- 
tual functioning. The perceptual styles sug- 
gested by the Klein group, for example, emerge 
when the role of physical characteristics such 
as lighting, time of exposure (or formal defi- 
niteness) have been minimized. The philosoph- 
ical, non-objective implications of Stern’s state- 
ment that has so impressed Dr. Allen, “Keine 
Gestalt, ohne Gestalter” need not concern us 
here. Despite these various objections, the book 
is easy to read, has a very valuable bibliography, 
and should readily acquaint the beginning stu- 
dent with some of the procedures of the clinical 
psychologist. For the more advanced student, 


this text is not a match for some of those cur- 
rently available. 


[833] 
Aten, Ronenr M. Guide to Psychological Tests 
and Measurements. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of 
Miami Press, 1954. Pp. iv, 116 (half the pages are 
blank). $1.25. * (PA 29:4897) 


Ed & Psychol Meas 16:167-9 sp '56. Wil- 
liam Coleman. * more of an outline than a com- 
plete book * a number of statements....need to 
be expanded for greater clarity or documented 
more fully if they are to be accepted * In sum- 
mation, it does not seem to the reviewer that 
many instructors will find the present edition 
of “Guide to Psychological Tests and Measure- 
ments" as useful as the books by Anastasi, 
Cronbach, Freeman, Goodenough, or Remmers 
and Gage. 


[ B34] 
* ALLEN, Ropert M. Introduction to the Rorschach 
Technique: Manual of Administration and Scor- 
ing. New York: International Universities Press, Inc, 
1953. Pp. ii, 126. Paper. $3.00. * (London: Bailey Bros. 
& Swinfen, Ltd. 24s.) (PA 28:2607) 


J Proj Tech 18:252-3 Je ’54. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * the paper is of good quality; the 
print, even in footnotes, is highly readable ; and 
the general format well planned * specifically 
planned for the beginner * The author points 
out the wisdom of having the subject sit in a 
position so that the examiner can observe all 
facial reactions. However, with the position in- 
dicated in the drawing, it is difficult to see how 
such observation can be made. The Second sec- 
tion goes into a simple explanation of scoring 
and includes many illustrations of the various 
scorings. Such illustrations are valuable addi- 
tions to any beginner’s text, On the whole, the 
author follows Klopfer's modifications of 
Rorschach except for the use of Rorschach’s F 
plus and F minus, In a footnote (pg. 44) the 
author comments, “Neutral F is also used by 
some Rorschach workers in those instances 
where there is ambivalence between F plus 
and F minus. This should be kept to a minimum 
since it solves nothing. To this reviewer it 
seems as though the author is missing the basic 
concept in the so-called neutral F since, as in 
all other normally distributed scores, it pro- 
vides a category for the usual response and 
thus actually sharpens the meaning of F plus 
and F minus scores and avoids the arbitrary 
forcing of responses into two categories. With 
the two category plan there is no indication 
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from the F minus score whether the minus 
quality is a negligible one or a serious devia- 
tion from the usual response whereas with the 
three categories the plus or minus following an 
F is an immediate indication of variance from 
the usual. In the section on scoring, two minor 
errors were noted. One is page 39 where the 
“dx” score is attributed to Klopfer. It should 
be attributed to Beck. The second is on page 
50 where the author reports Klopfer as scor- 
ing imposed expressions such as grinning masks 
as Fm. Actually Klopfer scores an F with an 
additional m. Where an actual face is seen with 
such expression the score is M. A more im- 
portant misinterpretation, on page 68, results 
from the acceptance of a quotation from Buhler 
which states, "Scores are listed as main and 
additional in order of appearance, with the ex- 
ception of certain signs which have preference 
over others, e.g. M scores precede all other 
signs, bright color scores (not C^) rank second, 
FM third, Fc scores fourth. The other signs 
follow without discrimination. This rule cor- 
responds to Klopfer's present technique." This 
is a distortion of Klopfer's statement that when 
two determinants within the same response 
seem to be of equal stimulus value, use the 
above as a rule of thumb. To follow the rule 
as rigidly as stated must cause distortions. For 
example, in a response such as two roosters 
fighting and they have red combs, the color is 
only an accessory, yet to follow the rule, the 
color score would come first. Similarly with a 
well described vista response if a small or tiny 
detail suggesting a human in movement is in- 
cluded the M would have to be scored first, 
if the rule is followed. The third section deals 
with inquiry, testing the limits, and computa- 
tions. The author makes an important point in 
the opening of this section. He points out that 
“The temptation to pass over commonly pro- 
duced and popular responses without inquiry 
may lead to a serious error in scoring and in- 
terpretation in addition to poor testing habits." 
(pg. 81). He then proceeds to suggest tech- 
niques for eliciting additional information to 
round out the examination. In a footnote on 
page 96 he states that, "the inquiry and Test- 
ing the Limits assume an intimate knowledge 
of the test itself, otherwise the kind of infor- 
mation sought will represent trial-and-error 
fumbling rather than directed and purposeful 
questioning." The reviewer agrees with this 
whole-heartedly but must raise a fundamental 
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question at this point about the many presenta- 
tions, including the one being reviewed, in 
which scoring is taught as a blind technique 
instead of teaching it in integration with basic 
interpretation. Since inquiry and testing of lim- 
its can have little meaning without a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the Rorschach tech- 
nique in its entirety, the teaching of scoring 
as a separate item results in the tendency for 
students to worship scoring as an entity in it- 
self rather than as a shorthand method of re- 
cording the responses. It also results in the in- 
efficient process of requiring the student to 
learn scoring and then to have to re-learn it 
in association with its meaning, In general, the 
book fulfills the author’s stated purpose of be- 
ing a highly simplified presentation, helpful to 
the beginner when the Manual is used as an 
adjunct to the teaching situation. 

Psychiatric Q Sup 27:318 pt 2 753. * In 
general, it is well written, but it would seem 
that in places the material is rather advanced 
for the beginning student. The book should 
also be of value as a laboratory source and 
reference work in scoring of this test. It can 
be criticized on the grounds that it is too con- 
cise in discussing some of the important de- 
terminant areas, and also in that it does not 
give sufficient examples of borderline type re- 
sponses—something which would be of value 
to the student in scoring. 

Q R Biol 29:299-300 S '54. Myrtle. Astra- 
chan. * largely a repetition of what is avail- 
able in several standard texts on the Rorschach 
test. 


[ B35] 
*ALLEN, Rogert M. Personality Assessment Pro- 
cedures: Psychometric, Projective, and Other 
Approaches. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
Pp. xi, 541. $6.00. * 

[ B36] 
XAMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF EXAMINERS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS OF EDUCATIONAL PERsoNNEL. Principles 
and Procedures of Teacher Selection: A Mono- 
graph. Philadelphia, Pa.: the Association (c/o W. C. 
Hopkins, Board of Education), 1952. Pp. viii, 146. 
Paper, lithotyped. $5.00. * 


J Teach Ed 4:322 D '53. Harrison F. Heath. 
This report is the outcome of more than ten 
years of collective thinking, discussion, investi- 
gating, and concluding by this Association. It 
is intended to serve as a reference to be used 
by superintendents, examiners, educational per- 
sonnel workers, and members of boards of ed- 
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ucation. It aims to help in placing teacher se- 
lection on a high professional level, as inde- 
pendent as possible of political considerations. 
According to this monograph, the appointment 
of every teacher results from an examination 
of some sort, ranging from a superficial in- 
spection of a set of credentials to a most ex- 
tensive and exacting battery of tests. It is grat- 
ifying to note that modern principles of test- 
ing are suggested for every sort of examining 
procedure, insofar as applicable. All evidence 
acquired should be valid, i.e., pertinent to the 
task; it should be reliable, which is to say co- 
herent and consistent; it should be as objective 
as possible in situations where subjective hu- 
mans are appraising other humans; and it 
should be comparable with similar evidence col- 
lected about other candidates. Although point- 
edly suggesting the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice's annual, nine-hour National Teacher Ex- 
aminations as excellent and growing in reputa- 
tion and use, the report recognizes that many 
local examining boards devise written tests of 
their own, covering not only subject matter 
of instruction but also a knowledge of edu- 
cational principles and procedures, general cul- 
tural background, reasoning ability and other 
aspects of intellectual fitness. The section on 
the improvement of test construction is excel- 
lent, even if brief. There is even a section on 
improving essay tests, the crux of the advice 
being to ask more questions with shorter dis- 
cussion of each, and to develop scoring keys 
that are at least semi-objective. Non-written ex- 
aminations, including interviews, evaluation of 
transcripts and credentials, observation of the 
candidate’s teaching or other project work, and 
the like, are lower in reliability than written 
tests, but they may well be, and often are, 
more valid and useful. The report is very sane 
and helpful in the treatment of these tech- 
niques, The process of teacher selection is 
closely related to recruitment, and the vari- 
ous techniques of appraisal should be applied 
throughout the whole period of preparation. 
Even in these days of critical shortages of 
teachers, employers are entitled to feel that 
teacher training institutions have made careful, 
objective, unbiased evaluation of their graduat- 
ing candidates, and are frank and honest in 
reporting the results. In the college where I 
work, I am sure this monograph will prove 
to be a valuable handbook for members of our 


teacher selection committee, and a useful ref- 
erence in our courses in educational measure- 
ment. 
[ B37] 

KAMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, CUSTOMER AND 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. Clerical Test- 
ing in Banks. New York: the Association, 1952. Pp. 
v, 65. Paper, spiral binding. $3.00. * (PA 27:2228) 


Personnel J 3:69 Je ^52. * report of a study 
conducted over a period of more than two 
years by the American Bankers Association * 
126 banks cooperated in the program and test 
scores were obtained from more than 30,000 
job applicants. The report outlines the role of 
tests in selection and placement; it discusses 
the qualities of a good test; describes the re- 
quirements for administration of a test pro- 
gram; and then describes the methods used in 
this program. Much space is devoted to two 
tables of norms and to describing those tests 
which were found useful. One chapter is de- 
voted to a description of validation studies 
which were carried out in a number of banks. 
Actual results are reported, indicating that a 
number of different test batteries were found 
efficient in predicting success among clerical 
applicants. The report will repay careful study 
by anyone interested in the problem of test 
selection and placement, since much of the 
work done by bank clerks is like clerical work 
everywhere. The success of this impressive 
study is due to the vision and persistence of 
Mr. Powers who has succeeded in proving to 
many banks that the proper use of tests will 
improve clerical selection and save money for 
the employer. 

[838] 
X*AMERICAN COUNCIL on EDUCATION, COMMITTEE ON 
THE EVALUATION OF THE TYLER Fact-FINDING STUDY 
or THE AMERICAN Council on Epucation. Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations on a Study of the 
General Educational Development Testing Pro- 
gram. Washington, D.C.: the Council, 1956. Pp. xv, 
72. Paper. $1.00. * 

[B39] 
*AMERICAN Gas ASSOCIATION, PERSONNEL COMMIT- 
TEE. Personnel Testing in the Gas Industry. New 
York: the Association, January 1952. Pp. 10. Paper. * 

[ B40] 
*xAmes, Louise BATES; LEARNED, JANET; MÉTRAUX, 
Ruru W.; AND WALKER, Ricard N. Child Ror- 
schach Responses: Developmental Trends From 
Two to Ten Years. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xv, 310. $7.50. * (London: Hamish Hamilton 
Ltd., 52s. 6d.) (PA 27:7066) 


Am J Psychother 6:582-4 J1' 52. M. L. Aron- 
son. * contains the most comprehensive and 
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satisfactory normative data on children's Ror- 
Schach responses yet approached * One of the 
most striking results of this study is the fact 
that many Rorschach responses which would 
be considered pathological in adult records, may 
occur with considerable frequency in the rec- 
ords of children who appear to be reasonably 
well-adjusted both on other tests and on clini- 
cal observation. Thus, for example, "contami- 
nations" (two entirely incompatible interpreta- 
tions simultaneously given to the same area of 
the inkblot) are found quite commonly in the 
records of normal children from 4% to 5% 
years of age: most authorities would consider 
such responses to be at least highly suggestive 
of schizophrenia if they occurred in an adult 
record. Not only individual responses but also 
the overall configuration of the average child's 
Rorschach, at certain age levels, may closely 
resemble the pattern seen in the records of se- 
riously disturbed adults. * Probably the most 
important theoretical finding of this study is 
the fact that the personality picture revealed 
by the Rorschach at any given age level has 
unique and distinctive qualities which set it 
quite apart from the pattern of every other 
age level. Or, as the authors put it, "each age 
level has its own essence and characteristic- 
ness." * Unfortunately, the authors make no 
attempt to relate their results to postulates of 
the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual de- 
velopment. It is recognized that it would be 
extremely difficult, in practice, to translate the 
usual Rorschach scoring indices into psycho- 
analytic terms. Nevertheless, the task does not 
appear to be an impossible one, and it is to be 
hoped, it will be attempted in the future. Cer- 
tainly, the results would be of considerable 
theoretical interest. In summary, this book can 
be recommended as an important contribution 
to the Rorschach literature on child develop- 
ment. It will, undoubtedly, prove of great prac- 
tical use to those who use the Rorschach as a 
technique for understanding the behavior of 
children. The mere accumulation of group 
norms, of course, will not in itself enable the 
inexperienced Rorschach worker to arrive at a 
rich and clinically meaningful description of the 
individual child,—just as it would not suffice 
in the interpretation of an adult record. Never- 
theless, the results of a study of this type can 
appreciably shorten the tedious process of 
building up a personal frame of reference, and 
what is more important, it can help to correct 
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the distortions which inevitably color “subjec- 
tive norms.” Since much of this book is rather 
technical and assumes some familiarity with 
the mechanics of the Rorschach, it will prob- 
ably not be of much interest to the general 
reader. However, to those who are interested 
in theoretical aspects of child development, it 
is recommended that at least the non-technical 
conclusions of the study be consulted, These 
conclusions suggest many fascinating hypothe- 
ses and they should lead to further, much 
needed research. 


[B41] 
*Awrs, Lovise BATES; LEARNED, JANET; MÉTRAUX, 
Rura W.; anp WaLKrm, Ricnarp N. Rorschach 
Responses in Old Age. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xv, 229. $6.75. * (PA 29:637) 


Am J Psychother 8:771-2 O *54. Warner Li 
Lowe. * Despite some limitations,....[this vol- 
ume] is an insightful and workmanlike piece 
of research * Only with the accumulation of 
longitudinal data can scientific understanding 
and prediction of behavior be envisaged. The 
author's own contribution in this respect is lim- 
ited to data concerning eight subjects between 
the ages of seventy-two and ninety-nine who 
were given a second Rorschach two years after 
the first. Furthermore, the study cannot be con- 
sidered as statistically representative, and the 
analysis of the responses is carried out with- 
out attempts at validation by means of addi- 
tional clinical, historical or other test data. In 
the absence of information about dynamic proc- 
esses in subjects throughout the years, cate- 
gorized Rorschach records of aged people give 
the impression of snapshots sorted on the basis 
of an arbitrary number of known character- 
istics with which individuals of more or less 
similar features are henceforth to be com- 
pared. * 

J Proj Tech 19:78-9 Mr '55. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * deals with the much needed area of 
norms in the Rorschach technique * In the 
normal group half were institutionalized and 
half non-institutionalized but in the two other 
groups more than two-thirds were in institu- 
tions. Some of the comparative measures given 
might be open to question. However, the pre- 
sentation of the collection of this much needi 
material, even if only for use of the non-com- 
parative data, is a most worthwhile and use- 
ful work. The book is neatly organized so that 
its use as a reference text is most convenient. 
There are sections on statistical presentation of 
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results, attempts to structure the collective per- 
sonality as represented by the Rorschach re- 
sponses, and sample records with extremely 
brief interpretations. This reviewer has much 
question about the suitability of using the mean 
or presentation of the determinants as organ- 
ized at the beginning of each classification, a 
procedure used in the previous publication also. 
'To indicate that .1 C or .3 FC is typical for 
a group is suggestive of slavish adherence to 
statistics without recognition for the fact that 
these results have no real meaning. It may be 
that for some groups it is not possible to pre- 
sent some findings but certainly it would be 
more meaningful to state simply as is done in 
Table ro that 52% of the group use M's or 
perhaps that 7596 of the group use 1 M and 
2596 2 M's and so on. A second question which 
this reviewer would raise is the basis for the 
decision to use a European form of scoring. 
The investigators mention their awareness that 
this is a form of scoring unfamiliar to the 
majority of American workers but neverthe- 
less follow it. The use of a foreign scoring 
method in an American publication not only 
means the introduction of another scoring 
scheme to the American scene but it means a 
reduction in the usefulness of their data in this 
country. Without the original data even those 
hardy souls who would attempt the translation, 
are unable to do so. In the analysis of the data, 
the authors present a number of guides for 
distinguishing the normal, the pre-senile, and 
the senile, They indicate that there is not only 
a difference in frequency of certain signs but 
a gestalt difference as well. A cross-validation 
would seem a most desirable step at this point 
to insure the accuracy of the conclusions es- 
pecially in view of the possible biased sampling. 
All taken into account, this series of publica- 
tions needs to be studied thoroughly by every 
serious Rorschach worker. It is to be hoped 
that the authors’ investigations will not stop 
with this series but will proceed to the next 
and vital step of examining the relationship 
between these findings and prediction, since 
even within this presentation, interpretations 
are made as if the psychological significance 
of the findings had been as carefully evaluated 
as are the normative data presented. 


[ B42] 
*Awastast, Anne. Psychological Testing. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1954. Pp. xiii, 682. $6.75. * 
(London: Macmillan & Co, Ltd. 47s.) (PA 29 901) 


Brit J Med Psychol 28:86-7 pt 1755. R. W. 
Pickford. * a very thorough and complete sur- 
vey of the whole field of mental testing * a 
description of the tests, will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the library of the clinical psychologist 
and every other person interested in mental 
measurement and the study of personality * 

Brit J Psychol 45:311 N ’54. G. A. Foulds. * 
The book is written in a style very much more 
familiar to British readers than is customary 
in American publications on Psychology. Such 
readers may, however, be somewhat disturbed 
at finding no reference to Burt, Thomson or 
Vernon in the discussion on Factor Analysis 
and only about three or four references to 
British tests. Readers in other European coun- 
tries may be similarly dismayed. If the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is to apply to Psychology, Pro- 
fessor Anastasi’s book would lose nothing by 
being re-named Psychological Testing in Amer- 
ica. In spite of this ruffling of European pride, 
it is unlikely that serious students of psycho- 
logical testing will find this book other than 
skilful in presentation, balanced in judgement 
and generally much too good to miss. 

Brit J Stat Psychol 7:125 N °54. Florence 
Mitchell. * As the book is designed for prac- 
tical workers, the author rightly decided that, 
instead of the usual “statistical chapter,” it 
would be better to introduce statistical con- 
cepts as they are needed, explaining each in 
an appropriate context. British readers may at 
times be tempted to criticize the context chosen. 
Writers in this country seem usually to start 
off with the results of factor analysis, as in- 
dicating the chief distinguishable aspects of 
human personality which the psychologist is 
called upon to test. In the present volume fac- 
tor analysis is not mentioned until we reach 
Part III (the differential testing of special 
abilities), Consequently, the evidence for ac- 
cepting the concept of a “general cognitive 
ability,” distinct from “special or group fac- 
tors,” is omitted. Dr. Anastasi, however, ex- 
plains that “intelligence tests are now more 
properly described as general classification 
tests.” Even so, however, if a general classifi- 
cation is to claim validity, that surely can only 
be done by demonstrating the presence of a 
general factor. No doubt factorial analyses by 
themselves can do no more than confirm such 
a hypothesis; but its advocates usually contend 
that it is supported by experimental, neurologi- 
cal, and biological evidence as well. Some critics 
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too will also question the historical account of 
early British work. We are told that the fac- 
torial method was “initiated by Charles Spear- 
man,” and that later “American investigators, 
such as Kelley and Thurstone, proposed a num- 
ber of group factors, rather than a single g 
factor.” Spearman, however, claimed, not to 
initiate, but merely to correct and simplify the 
earlier multifactor techniques developed by 
Pearson and his followers. And the distinction 
between “general ability” and “special abilities” 
was due not to Spearman but to Galton. These, 
however, are minor points; and every reader 
will readily acknowledge the clear and schol- 
arly way in which the author has discussed 
both problems and procedures. 

J Consult Psychol 18:472 D ’54. Ann Mag- 
aret Garner. * a carefully planned and inte- 
grated volume, which begins with a considera- 
tion of the principles of psychological testing, 
proceeds to employ carefully selected examples 
of tests of general classification, aptitude, and 
achievement, and ends with measures of per- 
sonality characteristics ranging from invento- 
ries through projective techniques and situa- 
tional tests. In every instance, the instruments 
selected for illustration are representative, and 
their advantages and shortcomings are handled 
critically. Although the book is primarily a col- 
lege tèxt, it cannot fail to attract the attention 
of practicing psychometricians and clinicians. 
Particularly important for both students and 
practitioners are the sections on the ethics of 
control of tests, on test validity, on the limita- 
tions of infant and preschool tests, and on the 
peculiar characteristics of projective techniques 
and situational tests. 

J Ed Res 49:70-1 S ’55. B. Fruchter. * a 
competent, encyclopedic treatment of modern 
psychological testing * A useful list of refer- 
ences is given at the end of each chapter. The 
book is profusely illustrated with specimen test 
pages and other materials that will provide use- 
ful aids in teaching. The broad up-to-date cov- 
erage of this book and its emphasis on prin- 
ciples should make it an excellent introduction 
to the field of psychological testing as well as 
a useful guide to the professional worker. It 
will need supplementation, however, in courses 
where the emphasis is on educational testing. 

Occupational Psychol 29:269 O ’55. Alec 
Rodger. Professor Anastasi’s aim has been “to 
provide an introduction to the principles of 
psychological testing...to acquaint the reader 


with the major types of test in current use..., 
(and) to prepare the reader for the proper 
evaluation of psychological tests and interpre- 
tation of test results.” In this she has succeeded 
very well. Perhaps she is just a little unsat- 
isfactory on factor analysis, homogeneity and 
percentiles, and has a bee in her bonnet about 
differential aptitude tests; but it is clear that 
she is a real expert at her job and at teaching 
it to others. The reviewer does not know any 
other book on testing which he would recom- 
mend more confidently than this * 

Personnel & Guid J 34:244 D '55. Merle M. 
Ohlsen, * The author's....excellent analysis of 
current tests, testing problems, and the basic 
principles of testing should be useful to the 
personnel specialist as well as to the general 
psychology student. * The theoretical orienta- 
tion to tests and their use and the treatment 
of individual differences are all done excep- 
tionally well. Another outstanding feature of 
the book is the interpretation of the American 
Psychological Association's code of ethics with 
reference to use of tests. Furthermore, the au- 
thor presents a consistent philosophy of test- 
ing throughout the book; she makes a strong 
case for the factor view of intelligence and 
differential testing of abilities. * most persons 
who have not had at least an elementary course 
in statistics will have difficulty in reading the ` 
chapters on test reliability, test validity, item 
analysis, test norms, and factor analysis * Per- 
haps in the future editions, she could correct 
the difficulty by including one or two chapters 
on the basic statistical concepts * the general 
psychology student can obtain an exceptionally 
good orientation to psychological tests, an ex- 
cellent analysis of tests and their use, and glean 
many good ideas from the more difficult sec- 
tions of the book on testing theory and test 
construction. School counselors, school psychol- 
ogists, and personnel workers in business and. 
industry should find this book to be a very use- 
ful reference—one which they will want in 
their professional libraries. 

Personnel Pract B 11:67-8 Mr 755. R. J. 
Thomson. * The quality throughout the book 
is fairly even. However, the explanations of 
the basic concepts introduced in Part 1 are 
sometimes too compressed and leave too much 
to be inferred by the reader, and the section 
on the Rorschach, in Part 4, appears to state 
certain criticisms which are not made suffi- 
ciently explicit, Anastasi also criticises rather 
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extensively imperfections in the construction 
and standardisation of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
while similar imperfections in the Stanford- 
Binet are glossed over. To sum up, this is a 
book for the field worker rather than the re- 
search worker, but both should find in it not 
only material which is new to them, but also a 
competent exposition and analysis of many fea- 
tures of such basic concepts as reliability, va- 
lidity, standardisation, item analysis, etc., which 
too often either have to be accepted on faith 
by the reader or are treated only at a super- 
ficial level by the authors of books about psy- 
chological tests. 

Psychol B 52:97-8 Ja ’55. J. P. Guilford. 
This book is naturally to be compared within 
the frame of reference provided by similar 
works written by Super, Cronbach, Good- 
enough, and Greene. In this context, Anastasi’s 
book will definitely hold its own. It is scholarly, 
thoughtful, and thorough. Its coverage is 
broad, yet there has necessarily been selection. 
The selection has been generally good and the 
emphases well placed. As an example of text- 
book organization and writing, this volume 
may well serve as a model. In spite of good 
writing, however, the reading will not be found 
easy except by the better students. Many well- 
selected illustrations are incorporated and ef- 
fectively used. Documentation is quite ade- 
quate. * Her evaluations are forthright and 
unafraid and rarely overlook significant points 
that can be made. I doubt that anyone can 
properly charge her with being unfair. She 
brings into high relief the great amount of 
floundering that has occurred in connection 
with attempts to measure deterioration, with 
projective techniques, and with situational tests. 
* Like most authors who write about tests, she 
thinks of them entirely as measures of indi- 
vidual differences. It is time that we broaden 
this conception and recognize that “occasional 
differences” are also measured by means of 
tests and that the experimental psychologist is 
perpetually using tests for this purpose. In only 
one important place does the author seem un- 
critical: when she accepts the “projective line” 
that projective tests take the “global approach.” 
“Global” is a good-sounding word, but few 
writers clearly define it or think through the 
implications of it. While the objective of a 
“global approach” may be to obtain a greater 
coverage of an individual's personality and to 
view intraindividual relationships, a necessary 


step is to describe him in terms of trait names. 
The same objective can also be achieved 
through other than projective tests. It is diffi- 
cult to find flaws in this book, technical or oth- 
erwise. One or two may be suggested, though 
some are admittedly debatable. The heading 
“General Classification Tests” of Part II will 
be misleading to some readers. As used, it re- 
fers to classification in educational and social 
groups, not classification in job assignments. 
In discussing the factors in the Stanford-Binet 
tests, the author, for some reason, bases her 
conclusions on the abortive analyses of Mc- 
Nemar rather than on the more complete analy- 
ses of Jones. Even the Jones analyses probably 
fail to do justice to the number of factors rep- 
resented—through no fault of his. It would re- 
quire additional reference tests to do the job 
right. A debatable point, which Anastasi rec- 
ognizes, is the false dichotomy that has per- 
sisted between aptitude tests and personality 
tests. Surely an individual’s abilities are a part 
of his personality. Perhaps we need a contest 
and a prize for a good term embracing the non- 
aptitude aspects of personality. 
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ANDERSON, HanoLp H., AND ANDERSON, GLADYs L, An 
Introduction to Projective Techniques and Other 
Devices for Understanding the Dynamics of 
Human Behavior. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
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Am J Psychiatry 109:76-7 Jl "52. Robert I. 
Watson. * A section of interest to the psychi- 
atrist, quite apart from the major intent of the 
volume to serve as the introduction to projec- 
tive techniques, is the last section of the book 
devoted to projective techniques in therapy. * 
In meeting the major intent, to serve as an in- 
troduction to projective techniques, the editors 
and authors are eminently successful at the 
level of specific instruments. For this purpose 
the volume can be enthusiastically recom- 
mended. However, this reviewer must admit to 
a slight disappointment. In the Preface the 
editors speak of “a consistent conceptual struc- 
ture or theory of personality and behavior," 
and go on to point out that this is an essential 
element in the training and skill in the use of 
such techniques. Discussion of this matter, al- 
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though mentioned by the various authorities in 
connection with specific techniques or in terms 
of a particular point of view, is nowhere 
brought into proper common focus. This neces- 
sary introductory or closing summary and inte- 
gration is conspicuously lacking. The Fore- 
word by Henry A. Murray comes nearest to 
serving this function but of necessity is far 
too short to do justice either to his conception 
of the matter or to the topic itself. 

Am J Psychol 66:672-3 O 753. Leslie Phil- 
lips. * a thorough, almost encyclopedic, cover- 
age of the field of projective techniques * The 
treatment is in general thorough and realistic, 
although the chapters show the uneven quality 
inevitably associated with separate authorship. 
There are differences not only in style, quality, 
and depth, but in the clinical and research 
emphases underlying the presentation of each 
technique. Since each author is a leading pro- 
ponent of the technique he describes, these dif- 
ferences in emphasis undoubtedly reflect the 
current status of work in the field. * 

J Abn & Social Psychol 48:318-20 Ap '53. 
William Schofield. * In the opening chapter, 
there is recognition by one of the editors 
(H.H.A.) that the term projection has come 
to mean many things to many people, but he 
sees the classical definition a la Freud as a point 
of orientation for “most of the contributors to 
this book." That the editing of the book has 
erred on the side of liberality is suggested by 
the observation of H. A. Murray in the fore- 
word: “Of projection, according to Freud, I 
have seen in this collection of papers, practi- 
cally no evidence." * in view of the several 
meanings of projection as applied to instru- 
ments for personality study and of the hetero- 
geneity of the meanings and techniques sub- 
scribed to by the writers appearing in this vol- 
ume, there is need for a chapter devoted to de- 
lineation of the various facets of projection 
and concerned with a logical ordering of the 
multitude of procedures which have come to 
be labeled (or mislabeled) as “projective” tech- 
niques. There is such a chapter, by R. B. Cat- 
tell, but one may be disturbed to find that it is 
the third chapter of the book, that it follows 
rather than precedes an excellent discussion of 
validation problems (Chapter II by Jean 
Walker Macfarlane and Read D. Tuddenham) 
and that the exposition of “Design Principles 
in Projective Techniques" seems somewhat 
subservient to an account of the construction, 


reliability, and validity of some of Cattell’s 
paper-and-pencil “dynaception tests." Never- 
theless, Cattell should be thanked for provid- 
ing the only systematic development of the psy- 
chology of projection in relation to the design 
of techniques in general, and the editors must 
be complimented for courage to fly in the face 
of prevailing cultural winds by including ina 
volume on projectives a chapter that proposes 
to measure dynamisms with what superficially 
appear to be those most unpopular of devices, 
so-called “structured” tests. What one would 
ordinarily expect to be the introductory chap- 
ter, Chapter One, presents only a fleeting ref- 
erence to the definitional problem and then de- 
velops a theoretical discussion of personality 
growth. This discussion is pertinent, of course, 
to projective techniques, as any account of per- 
sonality development would be. However, the 
discussion is a general one and not clearly tied 
to the problems presented by projective theory 
and devices. In this sense it seems almost de- 
tached from the major content of the book and 
does not properly or adequately serve an in- 
troductory function. The lack of an orienta- 
tional chapter concerned with the definition of 
terms, a statement of fundamental psychologi- 
cal principles, and a general review of current 
status might well have been offset by a sum- 
mary chapter but such a summary is also lack- 
ing. More positively, it may be said that the 
three chapters which constitute Part I, those 
by H. H. Anderson, Macfarlane and Tudden- 
ham, and Cattell, constitute a more thorough 
and more critical, albeit somewhat disjointed, 
introduction to the subject of projective tech- 
niques than has been provided in other sur- 
veys. * Something of the unevenness of schol- 
arship is attested by the fact that of the three 
writers who trace the origin of “projection” to 
Freud, the sources cited in each instance are 
different and bear the dates 1894, 1933, and 
1938 respectively! It is interesting that R. R. 
Holt in developing the rationale of the TAT 
does not concern himself with the origins of 
projection as a recognized dynamism but does 
draw parallels between Freud’s analysis of the 
“alchemy” of dreams and the process of theme 
formation. Twenty-three of the twenty-four 
chapters have reference lists the average length 
of which is 30 items. In view of the mountain 
of publications on projectives, this volume ob- 
viously was not intended, or at least will not 
serve adequately, as a reference work. For ex- 
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ample, the chapter by Rabin, which is supposed 
to review validating and experimental studies 
with the Rorschach, cites only 37 references. 
Holt’s chapter on the Thematic Apperception 
Test carries but 43 references. Clearly there 
has been selection, and from the general tenor 
of these and similar chapters clearly the selec- 
tion has been. pro-projective. This is not en- 
tirely inappropriate in a book of this nature 
and one assumes that the limited citations given 
by the various authors are at least partly re- 
flective of editorial limitations on space. Inas- 
much as scholarly, exhaustive examination of 
all pertinent literature was prohibited by gen- 
eral space limitations and similar considera- 
tions, the editors might have sought a degree 
of impartial reporting by selecting as their 
writers on the various devices individuals hav- 
ing no prominent identification with them and 
hence no likely proclivity for axe-grinding. 
This was not done, and most of the techniques 
are reported by workers having marked invest- 
ments, e.g., Beck on the Rorschach, van Lennep 
on the Four-Picture Test, Machover on the 
Draw-a-Human technique, Mayman, Rapaport, 
and Schafer on the Wechsler, Wolff on graph- 
ology; and Moreno on psychodrama. Again, 
this is not necessarily inappropriate or undesir- 
able, but the professional reader or student 
should be aware of these selectivities so as not 
to assume that he is being served the "whole 
truth and nothing but the truth." On the other 
hand, this reviewer did not detect the general 
aura of extravagance which has characterized 
so much of the polemics of projectivists. There 
is very little evidence from any of the authors 
of an attitude of “This is the technique non- 
pareil." One wonders if this sweet reasonable- 
ness results primarily from editorial policy 
which discouraged exhortation, or if it reflects 
the current attitudes of projectivists who may 
recognize the precarious status of projective 
devices which are most secure in terms of uni- 
versality of popular use and most insecure in 
terms of convincing evidence of usefulness. In 
this regard, the general rationale argued for 
the "tests of expression" presented in this book 
gives them all of the inherent validity and all 
of the actual predictive usefulness of an asser- 
tion, “All men will die.” * The goal of this 
book is to survey the field of projective tech- 
niques. It is, by title, an introduction. The goal 
has been well achieved, and the title is accurate. 
The editors are to be complimented for their 


selection of the techniques which are repre- 
sented, a selection process made difficult by 
the amoeba-like birth rate of projectives. The 
book will serve well for introductory survey 
courses. It is of limited value for practicum 
courses, inadequate as a text for advanced 
graduate students, and does not provide a com- 
prehensive reference work. It does a good job 
of what its editors intended it to do. It is 
hardly a criticism of the editors that they have 
not given us what is most sorely needed in this 
field at this time, namely, a thorough critique 
of the psychology of projection and an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the current scientific status of 
projective devices. 

J Proj Tech 17:104-6 Mr '53. Arthur Burton. 
* attempts to be encyclopedic in its coverage of 
projective tests and almost succeeds in its quest 
* the volume does not restrict itself to narrowly 
defined projective techniques, so that even the 
projective elements of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and Stanford-Binet come in for treatment 
along with play, puppetry, graphology, finger- 
painting, psychodrama, and other techniques. 
To achieve this psychiatrists as well as psychol- 
ogists are called upon. The editors indicate that 
the purpose of the book is a "general survey 
of the field of projective techniques," and it 
seems to this reviewer well-suited to its task. * 
while the book will probably have its best ap- 
plication in a first course in projective tech- 
niques, several of the chapters are pitched at 
the second or third course level, or are even 
applicable to the fully qualified practitioner. 
The intent is didactic: to describe the nature of 
each projective technique and its application to 
clinical problems on an introductory level. Most 
of the chapters do this well, and some ex- 
tremely well. Some fall short. One wishes in 
this regard that the procedure of introducing 
test protocols and interpretative case material 
could have been made uniform for every chap- 
ter. At any rate some element of unevenness is 
inherent in all symposia and no great defection 
is involved here. * the Make-A-Picture Story 
Test might well have received chapter status 
and, as Murray has pointed out, the Tri-di- 
mensional Test of Twitchell-Allen seems 
worthy of inclusion somewhere. If we disre- 
gard for the moment the content of the book 
which either frankly or implicitly attempts to 
instruct in the use of one or another of the 
projective techniques, then the contributions 
dealing with design and validity become most 
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important. Of the several excellent contribu- 
tions in this area, that of Macfarlane and 
Tuddenham, and Robert R. Holt, were out- 
standing in the reviewer’s opinion. Macfarlane 
and Tuddenham in a systematic and brilliant 
way analyze the discrepancy between the con- 
temporary clinical application of projective 
tests and our fundamental knowledge of what 
the tests measure. They conclude that present 
day research has neither made a case for nor 
against projective tests but that such tests 
should be employed until something better 
comes along. * These two chapters summarize 
the state of projective testing today according 
to the methods of science. The picture is not 
an encouraging one. One sees no easy solution 
to the dilemma of the clinical psychologist who 
has an inner perception that he is contributing 
in a unique way to the understanding of the 
patient but knows that research often finds that 
his clinical statements from projective data 
may be suspect. The fact that the State of Cali- 
fornia, for example, is spending over a hundred 
thousand dollars for twenty additional psy- 
chologists for the 1952-53 fiscal year, largely 
to give projective tests, confirms his evaluation 
of himself as providing valid and meaningful 
services to patients. It appears that now that 
the status problems of psychologists are further 
along the way toward solution psychologists 
should face up to the realities of their liabili- 
ties and assets. We have oversold projective 
tests—and are fearful of admitting it—and 
have undersold the clinical psychologist as a 
professional person with a contribution to 
make. Just as long as we are dependent upon 
mysterious and possibly specious tests for our 
security as members of the psychiatric team, 
so long will our scientific foundation remain 
nebulous and our feelings anxious. It is sig- 
nificant that no member of the symposium has 
advocated a moratorium on projective tests 
until sufficient objective evidence has accumu- 
lated as to their value. Can it be that despite 
projective tests the psychologist has been 
found to contribute to the welfare of the pa- 
tient? Too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the test and too little upon the test-ob- 
server equation, or the observer himself. At- 
tempts to find an inherent validity in a projec- 
tive test divorced from the dynamics and per- 
sonality orientation of the observer are doomed 
to sterility. There is no absolute analysis of a 
dream as there is no absolute analysis of a 


TAT protocol. An observer handling dream 
material in a unique and personally meaningful 
way may be able to manipulate a patient in a 
therapeutically advantageous way. But a sec- 
ond observer may arrive at an identical goal by 
using diverse dream elements or varying pro- 
cedures. So it is at present with projective 
tests—and the non-standardized variable seems 
to be the observer. Greater research effort ex- 
pended upon him, we feel, will pay increased 
dividends. This book will certainly be an aid 
in the training of numerous clinical psycholo- 
gists in projective techniques. As part of an 
introductory course, it will find a very much 
needed place. 

Personnel & Guid J 31:136 N '52. Walter 
L. Wilkins. * concern about validity is notable 
in this volume * Most of the authors of this 
volume are properly conservative where valida- 
tion is as yet unavailable, Morris calls the eight 
techniques he reviews promising methods and 
Rabin calls attention to the paucity of evidence 
on the Szondi. Even Rosenzweig’s picture- 
frustration test, according to Clarke, has un- 
demonstrated validity, because of the difficulty 
in nearly all research on personality—the cri- 
terion against which to demonstrate discrimina- 
tive power. Yet clinicians make wide use of 
these techniques and on an empirical basis find 
them worthy of confidence in hospital and 
clinic. The ordinary pencil-and-paper person- 
ality tests so long used by counselors in school 
and industry are now in rather poor repute be- 
cause of repeated demonstrations of poor valid- 
ity, unless they be standardized on the par- 
ticular population they are used on. It is harder 
to demonstrate the invalidity of projective 
techniques, which are resistant to counting and 
categorization. But eventually the projective 
devices will have to demonstrate their validity 
scientifically as well as clinically. In the mean- 
time, the insight given in many individual cases 
by such techniques will keep clinicians using 
them. The present volume is commendable 
therefore, not only because of its sound discus- 
sion of most of the techniques in general clini- 
cal use, but also because of its constant empha- 
sis on aspects of validity. 
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Brit J Psychol 45:225 Ag '54. P. E. Vernon. 
* The value of the book lies less in the psy- 
chological results that we have outlined than 
in its review of the literature of group methods, 
and its contributions to the statistical method- 
ology of selection. The former provides an ex- 
cellent and critical survey of WOSB, CSSB 
and OSS work, though exception must be taken 
to one quite crucial point—namely the applica- 
bility of the formula for indirect selectivity. 
Arbous argues that in CSSB selection, for ex- 
ample, the follow-up group was selected on a 
subjective and unspecifiable combination of 
variables. True, the Final Selection Board 
mark was derived from such a complex combi- 
nation, but the selection—so far as the statis- 
tician is concerned—was based exclusively on 
the FSB mark, and therefore satisfies the con- 
ditions for applying this supremely useful tech- 
nique. Nearly half the volume deals with the 
interpretation of validity coefficients which, as 
Arbous makes clear, have little meaning apart 
from the practical conditions of application of 
the selection procedure. Everything depends on 
the proportion of candidates it is proposed to 
select, and on the training wastage and wastage 
of wrongly rejected candidates that can be 
permitted. Techniques, and specimen graphs, 
are given so that employers can determine the 
precise effects of putting the procedure into 
practice (but though the description is lucid, 
an employer would need a good deal of statis- 
tical training to follow it). The reviewer is not 
entirely convinced of the value of such tech- 
niques, since validity coefficients (particularly 
multiple ones) vary so much from one sample 
to another. Moreover, the very common situa- 
tion where the selector expects an improvement 
in the quality of selectees by raising the pass- 
mark (e.g. all educational selection) is not cov- 
ered. Nevertheless, Arbous’s approach is un- 


doubtedly stimulating, and any psychologist 
concerned with selection problems would profit 
from studying his contributions. 

Human Relations 7:393-4 Ag ’54. Geoffrey 
Hutton. * It is a little difficult to decide whether 
the book is mainly a description of the selection 
programme and its validity, or an account of 
the possibilities of a shorter battery drawn from 
it. Perhaps the book would have been better 
balanced had the author devoted a few more 
pages to describing the origin of the project, 
the relations between the Institute and the Cor- 
poration and the actual administration of the 
tests. Many of the tests and rating methods are 
attractive, and the material is presented in great 
detail in appendices, but it is not clear, for 
instance, what principles were used in the inter- 
view and in interpreting the projective test re- 
sponses, nor how the final decision on the candi- 
dates was reached. The information which is 
available on the results of the programme as a 
whole might fruitfully have received separate 
treatment. At present the book seems to over- 
emphasize the meaning of the validity coeffi- 
cient which was based upon only a part of the 
candidate population, some of the tests, and 
criteria of limited interest. Mr. Arbous clearly 
does not ignore the danger of assuming that 
the tests used in the validation study, if sep- 
arated from the rest of the procedure and 
transferred to another situation, would neces- 
sarily produce the same result. This point is, 
however, sufficiently important to warrant 
greater stress than is accorded to it in a few 
paragraphs at the end of the book. 

Personnel Psychol 8:150-1 sp ’55. Charles 
E. Scholl, Jr. * The discussion in most sections 
is geared to the research worker who is in- 
terested in selection and test validation studies. 
Consequently, the merits of the book will be 
lost on administrative personnel who are con- 
cerned with the broad problem of industrial 
leadership. * 


[ B48] 

x Arnous, A. G. Tables for Aptitude Testers: The 
Operating Characteristics of Aptitude Test Bat- 
teries. Johannesburg, Union of South Africa: Na- 
tional Institute for Personnel Research, South African 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 1952. 
Pp. iii, 86. sos. (Toronto, Canada: Oxford University 
Press. $6.75.) * 


Appl Stat 3:134 Je '54. E. Elliott. * It is dif- 
ficult to recommend the tables to people who 


are concerned with practical selection. prob- 
lems. In the first place, the simple form of 
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selection for which they are appropriate is un- 
common. Secondly, it is notorious that suitable 
criteria for such exercises are difficult to find. 
Thirdly, in cases where suitable criteria might 
be found and where simple selection is appro- 
priate, the technical resources needed for initial 
validation, for securing adequate sampling, and 
for other procedures, which Arbous insists are 
necessary, are not to be found in many organi- 
sations. In other words, few personnel officers 
will find a use for these tables in day-to-day 
work, Research workers will certainly be in- 
terested in the basic concepts which Arbous 
discusses; but they will want to examine 
Sichel’s original work first, and their practical 
requirements probably would be met by much 
abbreviated tests or even by a few graphs. In- 
deed, the cost of producing tables as elaborate 
as these should have suggested economies; for 
instance, some columns, which merely perform 
an addition for the user, could be omitted; and 
all entries, which are worked to at least five 
decimal places, would have been adequate if 
given to three places. While it has been neces- 
sary to deny a practical utility, which any set 
of tables should serve, it must be admitted that 
Arbous’s—or rather Sichel’s—method is an 
attractive way of presenting a class of infor- 
mation about tests. But surely publishing these 
tables is not the best way of introducing the 
subject; what is needed to catch people’s in- 
terest is a simply written paper in some widely 
read journal. 

Occupational Psychol 28:123 Ap '54. Ol- 
gierd Porebski. These tables ought to be wel- 
comed by every serious worker in the field of 
personnel selection. They are extremely well 
produced; they have a complete explanatory 
text on their use; and they contain more in- 
formation than any other probability tables of 
the same kind that have appeared hitherto. * 
Since the tables are symmetrical, space is econ- 
omised by using the same table for the positive 
and negative value of a particular cutting score 
on the criterion, It is confusing, however, to 
find that the scale of test scores presented in 
the first column goes together with the sign 
presented in the last column, while the scale 
presented in the last column goes together with 
the sign presented in the first column. This, 
however, is only a small inconvenience which 
can easily be avoided by the reader who studies 
carefully the instructions or checks the ob- 
tained values by common sense. A word of 


warning should be issued to the less sophisti- 
cated reader against a too literal acceptance of 
all the implications that can be derived from 
the tables. Under certain conditions, for in- 
stance, the reader may find that his test battery 
with perfect validity coefficient may have an 
extremely small index of efficiency as defined 
by these tables. This will arise when the cutting 
score on the criterion is very high and the cut- 
ting score on the test very low. In such a case 
the selector does not necessarily need to lose 
confidence in his test battery or in his coeffi- 
cient of validity or in the practical value of his 
selection procedure. He may very often find 
greater satisfaction in reflecting on the arbi- 
trary way in which the cutting score on the 
criterion was chosen. This may lead him to 
doubt the reality of the corresponding index of 
efficiency which to a great extent depends on 
the cutting score. Nevertheless, provided the 
selector knows what he is doing, these tables 
may be very useful in economising the time of 
computation, and thus facilitating the quanti- 
fication of the selection procedure. To that ex- 
tent they are definitely worth having. The re- 
viewer recommends that they should be added 
to the stock of manuals in the possession of 
every selector, unless, of course, the selector 
happens to be a person who knows all the an- 
swers without any statistics. 

Personnel Pract B 11:67 Mr '55. N. F. Holt. 
* a valuable contribution because of the high 
quality of the experimental battery of tests de- 
veloped, and because it has brought together 
and refined previous work in the field of test- 
ing for leadership qualities. The technical 
reader will be particularly interested in the 
demonstration of the power of the statistical 
techniques used in the analysis of the data. * 
From the point of view of the non-technical 
reader, the difficulty of the material limits its 
usefulness. However, executives and person- 
nel workers could profitably read the introduc- 
tory chapters which summarise the present 
position on group selection methods and the 
selection of industrial leaders, and the chapters 
describing the tests and other experimental 
measures that were used in the study. In addi- 
tion, the industrial reader who examines the 
book will have the opportunity to assess the 
possible value of the scientific approach to se- 
lection in a field where intuitive judgment is 
still dominant, 


So 
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Personnel Psychol 7:582-3 vo 54. Robert L. 
Thorndike. * When a normal distribution 
seems reasonable, the....charts...should prove 
illuminating in showing what may be expected 
to result from various sorts of manipulation of 
the cutting score on the predictor or the mini- 
mum success level on the criterion, and from 
shifts in the validity of the predictor. * his 
tables should help personnel psychologists to 
translate their correlation coefficients into a 
form which will have more meaning—not only 
for the layman in management but also to the 
statistician himself. 


[ B49] 
*Anny, CLARA Brown, Evaluation in Home Eco- 
nomics. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xiii, 378. $4.00. * 

[ B50] 
XATHERTON, SARAH, Projective Techniques in the 
Public School Curriculum, 1940-1954: The Anal- 
ysis of Line Drawings in_ the Orientation of 
Eighth Grades. Rowayton, Conn.: the Author (08 
Highland Ave.), 1953. Pp. 59. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B51] 
*Aurp, FRANK, Jr. The Influence of Social Class 
on Tests of Personality, Drew University Bulletin, 
Vol. 40, No. 4; Drew University Studies No. 5. Madi- 
son, N.J.: Drew University, 1952. Pp. 18. Paper. 
Gratis. * (P4 27:7185) 

Brit J Psychol 44:271-2 Ag '53. The author 
shows that lower-class and middle-class chil- 
dren differ considerably in their responses to 
an inventory intended to assess degrees of mal- 
adjustment, and he gives reasons for thinking 
that the different scores reflect class-induced 
habits and attitudes rather than differences in 
personal adjustment. He questions, therefore, 
the interpretation of some of the class dif- 
ferences found in Rorschach scores, and he 
rightly emphasizes the importance of keeping 
social status constant in assessing the influence 
on test responses of some other variable differ- 
entiating two groups. Although slight in itself 
this short paper raises a problem of major im- 
portance. 

[B52] 
*Barep, CLyve Ray, The Autobiography: A Tech- 
nique for the Counseling Interview and the Class- 
room. The Educational Leader, Vol. 17, No. 2, Octo- 
ber 1, 1953. Pittsburg, Kan.: Office of Publications, 
Kansas State Teachers College, October 1953. Pp. 
3-23. Paper. * 

[B53] 
*Barocm, JoserH K., AND Rumace, CHARLES J. 
Juvenile Delinquency Proneness: A Study of the 


Kvaraceus Scale. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. Pp. iv, 35. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 31 :3398) 


[ B54] 
*Barstey, Tro WHITMORE, A Study of the Valid- 
ity of Some Methods of Measuring Straight- 
Copy Typing Skill. Ruston, La.: Department of 
Business and Economic Research, School of Business 
Administration, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, No- 
vember 1956. Pp. 59. Paper. Gratis. * 

[B55] 
*BanwErT, GORDON J.; HANDELSMAN, IRVING; STEW- 
ART, LAWRENCE H.; AND Surer, DoNALD E. The Oc- 
cupational Level Scale as a Measure of Drive. 
American Psychological Association, Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. 66, No. 10, Whole No. 342. sh- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1952. Pp. iii, 37. 
$1.50. Paper. * (PA 27:5778) 

[856] 
*Baron, Denis, AND Bernar, Hanorp W, Evalua- 
tion Techniques for Classroom Teachers. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. xi, 297. 
$5.50. (London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, Ltd. 


435) * 


Ed & Psychol Meas 18:646-7 au '58. Max 
D. Engelhart, * While in general the book is 
well written and should serve the purpose for 
which it is intended, it seems to this reviewer 
that in certain efforts to be non-technical in ex- 
plaining necessarily technical matters, the 
treatment is confusing rather than clarifying. 
This seems especially true of pages 53-63 
where an effort is made to explain the differ- 
ences between percentile ranks and standard 
scores. With respect to standard scores the 
authors state: "These equal units of measure- 
ment throughout the scale result from the 
weighting of scores at the extremes to com- 
pensate for lower frequencies at these levels," 
Certainly the size of a standard deviation is 
most influenced by measures at the extremes of 
a distribution, but.how this is related to the 
equality of the units of standard scores is some- 
thing thís reviewer does not comprehend. * this 
reviewer regrets the failure to mention the 
effects of heterogeneity on test reliability * 
Furthermore, the appendix would not have be- 
come too technical if it had included a simple 
means of obtaining percentile ranks rather than 
percentiles, the computation of the standard 
deviation and of standard scores, and a simple 
means of computing a coefficient of correlation 
from paired scores, A simple method of item 
analysis might also have been explained. * Use 
of the term "split-half" in describing the proc- 
ess of obtaining equivalent forms of a test may 
confuse students who learn about “split-half” 
coefficients of reliability. The statement that 
“tests usually include only enough items to 
minimize the chance factor, for additional 
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items do not seem to add to the accuracy of 
the test” is simply not true. Consider in this 
connection the Spearman-Brown formula for 
the reliability of a test when lengthened. * 
much more could have been included on the 
construction of teacher-made tests, both essay 
and objective. This reviewer knows of no other 
means as effective as experience in writing ex- 
ercises designed to evaluate different types of 
instructional objectives in increasing teacher 
understanding of objectives and of exercise 
writing. While a few paragraphs deal with ex- 
ercise writing in relation to objectives, little 
is said that will cause teachers to write objec- 
tive exercises useful in evaluating anything 
other than recall of factual information. It is 
possible that this text will be useful to in- 
structors of classes in educational measurement 
where only a very elementary text can be justi- 
fied. It should be evident from what has been 
said above that the instructor will need to sup- 
plement the text to promote clearer under- 
standing of elementary statistics and certain 
misconceptions with respect to testing. 
Personnel & Guid J 37:156-7 O ’58. Dugald 
S. Arbuckle. The aim of this book....is to pre- 
sent the basic features of tests and testing in 
terms understandable to classroom teachers. 
Their guideposts, the authors state, are brevity, 
the intent to direct material to classroom ap- 
plications, and the attempt to keep the book 
in such a form as to provide for flexible use. 
The reviewer feels that the authors have 
achieved their aim and held to their guideposts. 
* In reading through the book one may some- 
times feel, “Did they have to explain this obvi- 
ous point in such detail?” Yet, as one considers 
the purpose of the book, its simplicity is doubt- 
less deliberate and necessary. The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook is frequently quoted 
as the Bible, which it probably is, but the use- 
fulness of the [Baron-Bernard] book might 
have been enhanced if the authors had named 
more tests and indicated just where these tests 
are available, Many of the readers....will never 
have heard of Buros and will not likely take 
the time or the trouble to check with Buros to 
see where they might procure a test that might 
possibly be useful for them. One of the most 
serious criticisms the reviewer could make of 
the book is that parts of it give the impression 
of having been written some time ago. No book 
is written overnight, and every author has the 
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problem of trying to determine how his first 
chapter, which may have been written origi- 
nally three years before his last chapter, can 
be kept up to date. Numerous chapters in this 
book, however, have no reference to any re- 
search or writing in the past five years. * The 
chapter on “Appraising Personality” gives 
valid cautions on what not to do, but it does 
not help the teacher too much on the question 
of what to do. Rightly or wrongly, one of the 
functions of the teacher is the appraisal of 
personality, and this fact is not recognized 
enough by the authors although they do have a 
chapter on this topic. More stress might have 
been placed on how what is now being done 
poorly could be done better. In a book on test- 
ing, too, it might have been that more than 
three pages could be given over to the discus- 
sion of projective techniques. On page 253, the 
statement “the cautious use of projective tech- 
niques and sociometry may offer the teacher 
some help in handling personality problems” 
would seem to imply that sociometry and pro- 
jective techniques are somewhat similar re- 
garding the difficulty of their use. It would 
seem that most teachers who could use socio- 
metric techniques fairly safely should not be 
using the vastly more complicated and danger- 
ous projective devices. There could possibly 
have been more reference, too, to the more 
pragmatic measures of an individual—what he 
does, what he thinks of himself, what teachers 
think about him, what his fellows think about 
him, what he appears to know, and so on. The 
fact that a child hits other children, calls them 
names, and is sarcastic toward teachers might 
be a better indication of hostility than the re- 
sults on a personality inventory. To this re- 
viewer, the chapter on “Evaluating Classroom 
Social Relationships” was very good and quite 
unique (although the figure showing a socio- 
gram has one unexplained line). Almost equally 
useful was the chapter on “Constructing and 
Using Teacher-made Tests,” the one on “Im- 
proving Appraisal Practices,” and the Appen- 
dix. This is not an easy book to review, since 
it is primarily a simple, how-to-do-it book, with 
little in the way of theory, or philosophy, or 
concepts, or ideas. This, however, is the way 
the authors intended it, and it should fill a real 
need in giving teachers, at least, a book on 
measurements that they have some hope of 
understanding, 
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KBAR ili 1 
College Men. puer cc des pod 
ing Co., 1957. Pp. ii, 24. Paper, lithotyped. $1.00. * 

[ B58] 
XBAUMAN, Manv K. A Manual of Norms for Tests 
Used in Counseling Blind Persons. AFB Publica- 
tions, Research Series, No. 6. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1958. Pp. 40. Paper. $0.65. * 

(PA 32:1949) 

New Outlook for Blind 46:146-7 May '52. 
K. M. * a timely, practical, refreshingly brief 
guide to the psychologist in his contacts with 
blind clients. There is nothing "deep" about it. 
The authors have not permitted themselves to 
be sidetracked into theoretical discussions of 
any kind. * it is specifically a service publica- 
tion which will make an important contribution 
through bringing to the clinician a feeling of 
ease in the presence of someone who cannot 
react to visual cues; sufficient understanding of 
the interrelationships between the blind client 
and his everyday environment so that he can 
be appreciated as an individual in his own right, 
unavoidably subjected to an extra array of 
daily tensions and strains, possessed of genuine 
assets and equally genuine. limitations, rather 
than as a physical and mental defective pos- 
sessed chiefly of limitations; information re- 
garding tests which have thus far been adapted 
or evolved for use with the adult blind ; a bibli- 
ography of source material through which more 
detailed information may be had on tests, test- 
ing, and test interpretation; suggestions on 
how to set up, and what to include in, psycho- 
logical evaluations which are to be used by 
vocational counselors under the federal-state 
rehabilitation program. Although all five con- 
tributions are important, probably the first 
holds the greatest value because of its uniquely 
insightful introduction of the blind person to 
the clinician whose past experience with the 
visually handicapped may be limited. Nothing 
is more vital in the construction of an accurate, 
usable psychological evaluation of a blind per- 
son than the initial establishment of good rap- 
port between counselor and client and between 
tester and client. This good rapport cannot be 
had unless the counselor and tester themselves 
have achieved a feeling of ease in the presence 
of someone who cannot move about freely in a 
new environment, who cannot react to nods of 
the head or to visually geared directions. A 
careful study of the first half of the Manual 
should go far in helping the psychologist and 


his tester to achieve the necessary personal 
orientation. Although the authors do not make 
a distinction between psychologist and tester it 
seems worthy of emphasis here because of the 
increasing frequency with which the actual 
testing is done by psychometrists, or by gradu- 
ate students who may need the help of a manual 
such as this even more than does the more 
highly experienced, full-fledged psychologist. 
Unless the tests are given and reported by indi- 
viduals who can handle the test situation with 
insight, and even with ingenuity based on such 
insight, the psychologist's final evaluation is 
likely to be skewed no matter how emphatic he, 
himself, may be. * an excellent article by Dr. 
DiMichael has been reprinted in full from the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology on "Char- 
acteristics of a Desirable Psychological Report 
to the Vocational Counselor" * The Manual 
contains a really good discussion of degrees of 
blindness and varieties of visual handicap. 
Probably as much attention is given to sec- 
ondary handicaps as is advisable in a publica- 
tion of this sort, although one cannot help 
wishing that something had been said about the 
blind who are spastic but who may be employ- 
able. The Bauman-Hayes Manual should be 
available to every psychologist, every tester, 
every vocational counselor of the blind and 
should be well studied. It should prove of espe- 
cial value to the clinician who has had limited 
previous experience with this particular group 
of the handicapped. To quote from the authors, 
"Remember that when a blind and a seeing 
person do not have good rapport, the situation 
is usually caused, not by blindness, but by the 
seeing person's obvious feeling of discomfort, 
fear or patronage." 
[ B59] 

XBrAN, KennetH L. Construction of Educational 
and Personnel Tests. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc, 1953. Pp. viii, 231. $4.50. (London: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 36s.) * (PA 28: 
5205) 

Clearing House 28:246 D '53. Philip Roth- 
man. A good handbook of test construction for 
the use of secondary and college teachers would 
undoubtedly be very useful. There is little 
question that one of the weakest areas of pres- 
ent-day high school and college teaching is that 
of constructing useful classroom tests, Unfor- 
tunately this book, while it has much merit, 
does not satisfy the need. The author gives 
evidence of much experience in the field of 
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test construction; and when he deals with the 
specific phases of test construction, such as 
over-all planning, writing of test items, choice 
of test form, and tryouts and reviews, he gives 
a thorough, readable, and useful presentation. 
However, the author's experience seems to have 
been mostly in personnel work, and the ap- 
proach of the book as a whole is probably much 
more applicable to the personnel field than to 
teaching. Thus in the treatment of goals and 
objectives the author fails to pay sufficient 
attention to the broader and more important 
aspects of the goals of modern education. 
Throughout the book there are very few ex- 
amples or illustrations which would be mean- 
ingful or useful to the teacher. The book is 
written in simple but precise language, is very 
readable, and deals with material of much im- 
portance. While it falls short of satisfying the 
need of teachers for a thorough but usable 
handbook, the interested reader will get much 
benefit from it and probably would be able to 
improve the caliber of his tests. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 16:169-70 sp ' 56. Wayne 
S. Zimmerman, * Bean describes his work as 
an attempt to bring together widely scattered 
research studies so that they can be applied 
to meet practical needs. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion he has done a very good job of presenting 
the material in as practical a fashion as pos- 
sible. The book is filled with practical exam- 
ples and is rich in outlines and lists of tech- 
niques, methods, and materials, Although there 
is obviously much material that has been re- 
viewed, there are few quotations or direct ref- 
erences. Bean states that “to include many de- 
tails would probably be out of line with the 
practical aims of this somewhat brief manual.” 
There are necessarily thereby a number of un- 
documented statements which the serious reader 
is likely to want to pursue. The general style 
of writing and grammatical construction should 
probably be rated adequate or good. Yet if 
this reviewer were to allow himself freedom 
to be hypercritical he would have to say that, 
in his opinion at least, ease of reading could 
be facilitated somewhat by improved clarity of 
expression, especially in certain portions of the 
book where the grammatical construction seems 
a bit awkward. Bean has prepared an exceed- 
ingly worthwhile and practical manual for the 
use of anyone interested in the immediate prob- 
lem of constructing a test. The book probably 
should not be recommended for use as a class- 


room text unless it were to be used for a very 
elementary and practically oriented course, or 
in conjunction with a more scholarly and com- 
plete text and/or other references. 


[ B60] 
*Becx, SAMuEL J. Rorschach's Test: III, Ad- 
vances in Interpretation. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1952. Pp. x, 301. $6.00. * (P4 28:926) 


Am J Orthopsychiatry 23:848-9 O '53. Wil- 
liam Healy. The voice of authority, albeit mod- 
estly, speaks in this book, for assuredly Dr. 
Beck is a leading investigator of many phases 
of the theoretical and clinical aspects of the 
Rorschach test. * Lengthy details of four case 
studies—a young boy, an adolescent youth, and 
two adult males—form the bulk of this volume 
as test interpretations are confronted with the 
clinical records, This makes lively and inter- 
esting reading for any psychotherapist, But 
concerning deep appreciations of Beck's acute 
assays of the structure and dynamics of each 
personality as related to the test findings, this 
book is not for anyone who lacks training in 
the use of the test. For the latter, and perhaps 
indeed for those not far enough along to have 
some expertness, it seems as if zest to the text 
might have been added by indicating what the 
liberally used alphabetical symbols stand for. 
It is perfectly clear that the main purpose of 
the book, skillfully oriented from the stand- 
point of teaching values, is to further the adept- 
ness of Rorschach testers who are already well 
trained. It would be a preciously valuable ex- 
perience for such a psychologist to take the 
various response records and under the given 
headings of mood, ego functioning, fantasy life, 
treatment assets, etc., see how nearly Beck's 
rich evaluations can be approached—and still 
better to repeat this after assimilating the chap- 
ter on advanced interpretations. If there are 
any evidences of overestimation of the value of 
the test, such as might with some probability. 
be expected from one who has been so im- 
mersed in it, they are not readily apparent. As 
for criticisms of Beck's interpretations of in- 
dividual test responses, that can only be under- 
taken by other experts. But any reader can dis- 
cern the remarkable agreements between the 
clinical notes and Beck's prior perceptions with 
regard to the personality make-up and the na- 
ture of behavior reactions. Not that there are 
no disagreements: Witness in one case “the 
test logic" (a term that Beck allows himself to 
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use repeatedly) shows the father to be the prob- 
able source of the boy’s conflicts or moods, 
while clinically it is the mother who appears as 
the cause. And in another instance there is a 
similar difference in assigning the parental 
source of trouble, Beck makes it clear that for 
the treatment process the main usefulness of 
the Rorschach is that it can shorten the thera- 
pist’s labor of elucidating the personality com- 
ponents and reactive tendencies so that he can 
more speedily and surely get ahead with his 
job. The type and the thoroughness of treat- 
ment indicated are often apparent from the 
diagnostic and etiologic interpretations. Some 
predictions are offered for the cases given ; 
e.g, C. is “suffering from a probably never- 
ending neurosis”; he will get relief, but “the 
outlook is that he will be periodically returning 
for treatment.” But elsewhere it is stated that 
“the findings are never an absolute prediction” 
though for a given type of person they do 
imply behavior latencies. * Picturesque word- 
ing characterizes the book and the author’s 
ready associations bring forth many apt literary 
allusions. This makes good writing which to- 
gether with the subtle humanistic interpreta- 
tions in the four cases leads the reviewer to 
sense that there are two Samuel J. Becks—the 
scientist and the artist. 

Am J Psychiatry 110:319-20 O '53. Herbert 
Dörken, Jr. It becomes obvious on reading this 
book that the author is presenting not isolated 
facts but an intimate understanding of human 
behavior and an exposition of the extent to 
which it can be evaluated by the Rorschach 
test, Personality is complex and the text avoids 
oversimplification. In a time when condensa- 
tions, abstracts, and introductions seem the 
order of the day, it is a real asset to have a 
publication addressed not to the beginner or 
the "interested," but to the serious student. 
Beck places proper emphasis on the evaluation 
of the personality structure per se and its psy- 
chodynamics, and only secondarily does he offer 
implications for diagnosis, prognosis, and ther- 
apy. The text is so written—and this is a dis- 
tinct advantage—that it does not lend itself for 
use as a “cook-book” for test diagnosis. * Per- 
haps the only disappointment is that Chapter 
II, “Advances in Interpretation,” is only 49 
pages in length. The case studies that follow, 
however, serve as “a statement of where the 
Rorschach test, as I use it, is at the present 


time.” 


B Menninger Clinic 18:38 Ja *54. Helen D. 
Sargent. In Beck’s hands, the Rorschach is 
more than a test. It is a theory of personality. 
As usual, he compliments the reader by believ- 
ing that theoretical formulations need no spell- 
ing out, creating an effect which is frustrating 
but stimulating. It is regrettable that scoring 
factors introduced since his second volume 
(1945) are not fully discussed (affective ratio, 
lambda index, T), but Beck's skillful handling 
of Rorschach interpretation in the records pre- 
sented leaves no doubt that he achieves what he 
states is still only partially possible: “applica- 
tion of the test to the whole personality con- 
ceived as a universe of interacting forces.” 

Brit J Psychol, Gen Sect 44:76 F '53. B. M. 
Spinley. * While primarily of interest to those 
immediately and practically engaged in diag- 
nosis and treatment, the book will interest all 
seriously concerned with the problems of 
Rorschach research, particularly problems of 
validation. Dr Beck is one of the great ex- 
ponents of the test, and he impresses with his 
caution. Throughout he notes those rules of in- 
terpretation which have been statistically vali- 
dated, those which he believes sufficiently sup- 
ported by clinical observation, and those which 
are merely possible leads. It would be more 
convenient if the norms to which he frequently 
refers were published again with the text. The 
interpretations excite admiration, but in a busy 
clinic the time for similar detailed use of the 
test is seldom available. Perhaps the most sat- 
isfying feature of the work is the echewing of 
special Rorschach terminology and the use of 
the more familar language of psychology. This 
is not an easy book to read. It is written in a 
rapid, machine-gun style, with a misleading 
effect of dogmatism; ugly words and phrases 
are frequent, e.g. "concretistic," “synthesizing 
at expectancy.” Most certainly it is not matter 
for beginners. For the experienced Rorschach 
student it is in places wonderfully illuminating, 
at times very controversial (especially if the 
student has been educated along Klopferian 
lines). It is stimulating throughout. 

J Ed Psychol 44:378-80 O '53. David Wechs- 
ler. * Beck continues his exhaustive analysis 
of the Rorschach Test and its ever widening 
compass. Like the first two volumes, it is 
characterized by a scholarship and a literary 
flavor that has come to be associated with 
Beck’s writings; even more than the first two, 
it will serve the experienced Rorschacher rather 
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than the beginner. * Beck rejects in particular 
Allport’s principle of independent traits and the 
view that the continuity of the individual is his- 
toric rather than functional. This uncompro- 
mising holism is not implicit in Rorschach’s 
original approach (Beck would disagree), but 
it is necessary to support Beck’s conviction that 
the entire personality is describable by the sym- 
bols of the Rorschach Test and its quantitative 
ratios. This may represent the experience of 
psychologists whose test armamentarium is re- 
stricted to the Rorschach, but the claim would 
be widely questioned by clinicians using other 
instruments along with the Rorschach in evalu- 
ating personality. There is no test so good but 
that another one may be more revealing at dif- 
ferent times or for different individuals. Hu- 
man personality is too complex to project itself 
in its totality on a single surface. The second 
section, entitled “Advances in Interpretation,” 
comprises not so much new material as further 
exploration and reinterpretation of the conven- 
tional Rorschach symbols. Of particular interest 
is Beck's discussion of the Rorschach elements 
which are claimed to reveal ego-strength, ego- 
insufficiencies, and ego-defenses. The items par- 
ticularly emphasized are the F+ %, the amount 
of W and Z, the sequence and approach, and 
interestingly enough, the P%—the determi- 
nants which Beck associates with intellectual 
productivity in contrast to those which deal with 
manifestations of emotion (C, Y, V, M). He 
regards P as a special and most concentrated 
form of the F+ response, According to Beck, 
a subject’s P per cent indicates not only close- 
ness of identification with the norm setting 
group but reflects further the degree of the sub- 
ject’s ability to integrate successfully. * this 
chapter will be found to be very provoca- 
tive but, although reference is made to stud- 
ies either in progress or about to be pub- 
lished, few factual data are presented. In the 
third, and by far the longest section, Beck 
devotes over two hundred pages to detailed 
analyses of seven Rorschach protocols obtained 
from four patients, three of whom were tested 
before and again after therapy of varying du- 
ration. In these analyses Beck gives renewed 
evidence as to why he is estimated by many as 
one of the leading, if not the leading, Ror- 
schacher in the country. To be able to write 
forty pages on a single protocol involving some 
thirty responses is in itself tour de force; to 
be able to do so and be convincing would be a 


greater achievement. In this respect Beck is 
only partially successful. The reports are much 
too long for even an initiated Rorschacher to 
follow. They are made additionally difficult by 
Beck’s penchant for metaphor and analogy. The 
net result is that what he has to say is very 
interesting at any given point but far from 
clear when taken as a whole; nor do the sum- 
maries at the end of each case help much to 
clarify the total picture. As always, Beck’s case 
presentations are profitable reading, but one 
hopes that in his next publication he will be a 
little less literary and more succinct. 

J Proj Tech 17:361-2 S '53. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * The second section, the new addition 
in the series and a welcome one, is titled “Ad- 
vances in Interpretation." The organization of 
the sub-sections is a most provocative one for 
the clinician because the titles outline areas 
with which the clinician is constantly faced. 
Samples are, "The insufficient ego," "The de- 
fenses,” “Anxiety.” Unfortunately, it falls 
short of its potential because of the highly dis- 
cursive style. The wealth of his material is evi- 
dent but the difficulty of getting it is great and 
much seems lost in the process. The potentiality 
is particularly evident in a short passage on 
page 42 and 43 where there is an attempt at 
an organized comparison of "anxiety-shock" 
and “color-shock.” The third section is the 
presentation of a detailed analysis of four rec- 
ords. These records are used as a framework 
for the presentation of the author's mode of 
approach and analysis rather than being repre- 
sentative of any category, diagnostic or other- 
wise. This presentation includes analysis of re- 
tests and therapeutic prediction. Pertinent case 
material is included. In this section also, the 
style presents a problem. Although free asso- 
ciation is far more appropriate here than in 
the previous section, there is still some ques- 
tion in this reviewer's mind whether the wealth 
of association does not become a distraction 
rather than an asset. Nevertheless, the oppor- 
tunity to see the detailed thinking process which 
goes on as the author analyses a record is cer- 
tainly a contribution of importance. The fourth 
and last section is titled, “Synopsis and Com- 
ment— Critical and Speculative.” * This section 
dealing with a most difficult and vital area is 
the most clearcut and well organized. Again, 
it makes this reviewer nostalgic for the "what 
might have been." Despite the limitations of 
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style, every experienced user of the Rorschach 
should be acquainted with this volume. 

Psychiatric Q Sup 26:287 pt 2°52. This book 
is the long-awaited Volume III by Dr. Beck on 
the Rorschach Test. * Because of the consider- 
able research done on the Rorschach in recent 
years, the present volume has been eagerly 
awaited by clinical psychologists. * Chapter II 
is an important chapter, "Advances in Inter- 
pretation.” The rest—and this is the main body 
of the book—is devoted to discussions of four 
cases, including Rorschach results, and discus- 
sion of therapy including notes of the thera- 
peutic sessions. Thus Volume III presents 
fewer cases but more detailed discussions of 
them than were given in Volume II. * 

Psychol B 50:221-3 My '53. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. Dr. Beck has high standing among those 
who study the Rorschach in America, because 
of his steady interest in improving the tech- 
nique and his desire to communicate clearly his 
procedures and theories. His new book pre- 
sents his method of interpretation more com- 
pletely than before. Those who are using the 
test or training others in it will find great use 
for the clear and intelligent discussions of 
theory and of four case analyses. * The “ad- 
vances” in Beck’s statements do not represent 
a marked change in viewpoint. As always, he 
insists upon regarding the examination as an 
opportunity to sample behavior and thought 
production, not as a device for generating 
scores, He makes this clear by commenting that 
Tredgold, with the Mare and Foal Test, could 
make the same type of dynamic interpretation. 
This point of view might seem to cut the 
ground from under most of the talk about in- 
terpretation of Rorschach per se; as would 
also the recent report that in interpreting the 
adjustment shown in protocols, a qualified psy- 
chologist who knew nothing about Rorschach 
could agree with trained Rorschachers as well 
as they could agree with themselves. Beck, 
however, considers the Rorschach performance 
an unusually good source of revealing cues, and 
this book is an attempt to make those cues ex- 
plicit for other testers. The cues now employed 
differ little from those discussed in his earlier 
books, He elaborates more clearly than before 
and distinguishes, for instance, between the 
significance of a cue in patients and the inter- 
pretation of the same cue in superior non- 
patients. Beck has explored many new leads, 
such as the Levy-Zubin analysis of movement. 


He points out nuances in each type of response 
which should qualify the interpretation of the 
main scores. He does not reverse any earlier 
interpretations. This in itself should suggest 
that the book is disappointing. We have now 
had thousands of research studies, some well 
conducted, which have failed to establish valid- 
ity of many interpretations commonly made. 
One would expect such evidence to be used in 
revising the interpretative scheme, or that posi- 
tive evidence would be advanced to demonstrate 
the validity of Beck’s statements as to the 
equivalence of test behavior and personality 
structure, Beck does suggest that this might 
be a later step, but many readers would prefer 
to find a psychological proposition accompanied 
by, or preceded by, the reason for affirming it. 
Beck discusses in a few pages current research 
on the test. He criticizes some studies for trying 
scoring innovations instead of validating Ror- 
schach's Rorschach test. These innovations 
have, I think, rarely been sufficient to obscure 
the significance of positive or negative findings. 
His second criticism is more substantial, that 
attempts to validate single signs or scores do 
not take into account the interactions between 
cues that an interpreter might use. It is appar- 
ent, however, that Beck in this book makes 
many statements about the significance of 
single scores, ie., about main effects. While 
these interpretations would be qualified by 
added facts from other scores or qualitative 
features, such additions are embellishments to 
a main interpretation that he implies would be 
true more often than false in persons generally. 
We find Beck turning his back on research evi- 
dence in the way that is too common in the 
literature and in the conversation of clinicians, 
by saying, in effect, "Evidence or no evidence, 
these propositions have clinical validity" (p. 
43). In view of Beck's desire to make his 
operations public so that the Rorschach test will 
be a part of psychology rather than a cult, it is 
regrettable that he does not make his validation 
public. He does not see that so-called clinical 
validity is a type of private, or subjective, valid- 
ity and hence not acceptable save as a source of 
questions to be tested by research. The matter 
of color shock will serve to document this criti- 
cism. The literature now contains several stud- 
ies which make it doubtful that color shock is 
truly color shock, or that it has the correlates 
claimed for it. Beck however treats color shock 
in the traditional manner, going further to re- 
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gard color shock as evidence of anxiety regard- 
ing present temptation, while shading expresses 
guilt regarding past misdeeds, A rather attrac- 
tive rationalization for this position is offered. 
Beck then dismisses the negative findings of 
objective research on color shock by citing 
Siipola and others as if their work negated the 
other studies and supported his position. An 
examination of the original will disclose that 
their findings do not substantiate conventional 
procedures for measuring color shock. Before 
the Rorschach can hold an established position 
among those who are deficient in the “wish to 
believe,” the interpretative statements such as 
Beck presents must be accompanied by explicit 
evidence. Such evidence would not say (to 
quote at random), “This inability to react to 
color is the mark of the person insensitive to 
the world’s exhilarating values” (p. 45). It 
would say, “Persons who show no responses 
scored C, CF, or FC are judged to be emo- 
tionally unresponsive by such-and-such criteria 
in x cases out of one hundred.” Here is the 
crucial problem, Beck and others word state- 
ments as if generally true, although the con- 
text makes it clear that the interpretations are 
not true in roo cases out of roo. Hence the 
propositions are not to be accepted as stated. 
"This approach to the Rorschach does not leave 
us with testable claims. The Rorschach enthu- 
siast can say that the truth is contained only 
in his many qualifications. But this too easily 
becomes an evasion of responsibility. If one 
tries to take all the qualifications into account, 
he arrives at a unique pattern of scores and 
cues for each record. One cannot find a reason- 
able number of cases with this pattern, and 
therefore cannot make the required assessment 
of the statement's degree of correspondence to 
reality. To verify a proposition we must know 
its probability of being true. As the proposi- 
tions become more complex, they become un- 
verifiable. If the main effects are indeed as- 
sumed in interpretation, it is their degree of 
validity which must be reported. So much stress 
on what Beck's book lacks reflects my sense of 
proportion, not Beck's. He gives almost no 
space to these issues, compared to the extensive 
discussion of cases. Those discussions can be 
evaluated, perhaps, by some other clinician who 
would report whether they agree with his pri- 
vate experience. There are few persons who can 
match Beck in experience, or in the care with 
which he traces his own conscious thoughts. 
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A reader might choose to test the statements ' 


in terms of plausibility. On this ground, Beck 
stands high. He gives a long train of argument 
to support each interpretation, rather than issu- 
ing it as from an oracle. He is painstakingly 
self-critical in specifics, while not being so criti- 
cal of his major premises. Judged írom the 
viewpoint of interest and the quality of Beck's 
thinking about personality, the book is admir- 
able. The book is frequently poetic. It is writ- 
ten with far more style than most of its con- 
temporaries, and many passages are quotable. 
In criticizing Lewin's disinclination to the ge- 
netic approach, for instance: "Lewin's deficit 
for this kind of construct was that he was not 
clinically trained. He can think in two dimen- 
sions. But his anxiety as experimentalist blocks 
his moving into the third" (p. r1). Through- 
out, Beck does a good job of expressing in 
hundreds of illustrations the concept of per- 
sonality as an interaction of many forces and 
perceptions within the person. Whether the 
Rorschach is a dependable tool or not, a book 
like this affords an excellent basis for thinking 
about the extreme complexity of personality. 
It is a powerful antidote for an oversimple 
view of personality as described by a few com- 
mon traits or factors. The book will perform 
this service, even for many Rorschachers, by 
debunking naive interpretations of the psycho- 
gram or the single numerical score. In sum- 
mary, the book appears to be a fine one for 
Rorschach users or students who plan to con- 
tinue with the test. Beck has rich experience 
to report, and the fact that it is subjective does 
not prevent its being useful to other inter- 
preters. The book will not change the opinion 
of those who presently regard most claims for 
the Rorschach as rationalizations or statements 
of faith. The book will be of little assistance to 
the minority who regard the validity of the 
test as an open question which must be settled 
by determining which interpretations hold up 
in what proportion of cases. Beck has an ex- 
tensive research program in process, and it may 
be that his reports: from them will belatedly 
give us reason to have confidence in the present 
book. 
[B61] 

*Betcuer, JOHN C., AND Swarr, Emir F. A Short 
Scale for Measuring Farm Family Level of Liv- 
ing: A Modification of Sewell’s Socio-Economic 
Scale. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Technical Bulletin No. T-46. Stillwater, Okla.: the 
Station, September 1952. Pp. 22. Paper. Gratis. * 
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E decepe ti, Book fe 
tions. London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1957. 
Pp. 55. Paper. 2s. 3d. * 

[ B63 ] 
*BELLAK, LeoroLD. The Thematic Apperception 
Test and the Children’s Apperception Test in 
Clinical Use. New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 
1954. Pp. x, 282. $7.50. * (PA 29:4032) 

Am J Psychiatry 112:399 N ’55. Douglas M. 
Kelley. The catchy title on this book is bound 
to fascinate any visitor who spots it on your 
shelf and it should prove a good conversation 
piece, if nothing else. To the more sophisticated, 
the discussions concerning the thematic apper- 
ception tests and children's apperception test 
will prove most useful. The author, who is well 
known for his writings in projective technique 
areas, has taken material from his many publi- 
cations, added much new data and come up 
with a well-organized discussion of these useful 
diagnostic devices. * chapters include excellent 
literature surveys, coupled with the author’s 
own approach * The same approach is applied 
to the Children’s Apperception Test, although 
here the material is not as voluminous, since 
this technique is of much more recent develop- 
ment, Interpretive approaches are given in con- 
siderable detail and this section of the book 
represents the only really well done available 
manual on this test. Interpretive material and 
typical responses make this section most practi- 
cal. The Thematic Apperception Test has long 
been established as a worthwhile projective de- 
vice and this book can be considered an excel- 
lent introduction to the method. The material 
on the Children’s Apperception Test is espe- 
cially useful to beginning workers and the 
whole volume is well worthwhile to novices. 
Experts will of course find it especially profit- 
able as a splendid example of comparative ex- 
perience. 

Am J Psychother 9:737-9 O 55: Frank L. 
Catalano. * Those sections...in which Bellak 
demonstrates his approach in analyzing TAT 
and CAT records are particularly commend- 
able. * Bellak points out that test data may 
demonstrate fantasies and psychodynamics 
which even a skilled therapist will not anticipate 
or suspect after many months of psychoanal- 
ysis. This is a crucial point deserving of more 
attention from psychotherapists. The ultimate 
value of any projective test, however reliable 
and valid the test may be, will depend upon its 


ability to reveal those aspects of personality 
which are not more readily assessed by other 
means. 

Austral J Psychol 8:88 Je ’56. J. G. Lyle. * 
Useful chapters are provided on elementary 
theory of projective testing, largely within a 
psychoanalytic framework. Only Bellak’s own 
psychoanalytic method of interpretation is dealt 
with and this far too sketchily. One would like 
to have been shown many more analyses of 
records, with the interpretations related to case 
history material, Bellak’s method sometimes 
permits of quite profound interpretation, 
though the experienced clinician may feel that, 
followed too rigidly, it becomes somewhat 
mechanical. For example, surely every story 
about a boy wanting to learn to play the violin 
can't be interpreted as “wanting to fiddle like 
father.” The author does not sufficiently analyse 
the verbal elaborations of the thema, nor ade- 
quately explore the possibilities of sequence 
analysis. In fact, there are many nuances of in- 
terpretation which are not mentioned. But Bel- 
lak’s concise reports are very well structured 
and very revealing of the patients’ conflicts, re- 
lationships and psychic structure ; and clinicians 
in this country would do well to use them as 
models. The ‘methodologic bluenoses (who 
often mistake obsessive doubt for a. scientific 
attitude, and their intellectual sterility for cau- 
tion and eclecticism)” will not be impressed by 
this book. Clinical psychologists will regard it 
as a useful introductory text for teaching the- 
matic apperception techniques. But they will be 
disappointed that this noted clinician did not 
produce a more integrated theory of T.A.T. 
interpretation, and a more instructive way of 
illustrating his methods. 

Brit J Psychol 46:156-7 My '55. Boris 
Semeonoff. * Bellak’s major contribution in the 
earlier (and slightly longer) portion of the 
book, which deals with TAT proper, is the 
presentation of his own system of analysis, 
which, in so far as it is based on the use of a 
number of “scoring categories” concerned more 
with content than with form, most closely re- 
sembles Wyatt’s system (1947, J. Psychol. 
XXIV, 319-30), and stands in contrast to Rapa- 
port’s and to some extent to Murray's own, 
although something rather like need-press an- 
alysis is to be found in Bellak’s listing of the 
“main needs of the hero,” together with “con- 
ception of environment,” “parental (and other) 
figures,” “significant conflicts," “nature of 
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anxieties,” etc. All this accurately reflects the 
author’s clinical purpose; a more rigorous 
methodological innovation, reminiscent of Tom- 
kins’s approach, is his recommendation that the 
“Main Theme” be progressively restated on 
various levels (up to five) of generalization or 
abstraction. Scrutiny of the data thus assem- 
bled, it is claimed, usually enables one to recog- 
nize a repetitive pattern in the subject's re- 
sponses, and to proceed thence to a final report, 
which may or may not offer a diagnosis. Since 
he does not regard TAT as primarily a diag- 
nostic instrument, Bellak recommends the use 
of some such formula as “The data represented 
in the TAT are consistent with a diagnosis 
of....” Such diagnosis, he says, should never be 
made on test evidence alone, without additional 
information provided by a clinical interview. * 
Bellak makes out a fairly convincing case for 
the substitution of animal for human figures. 
The age range recommended is three to ten, 
and the material is claimed to be relatively cul- 
ture-free. This latter seems to this reviewer to 
be rather a questionable assumption: not only 
the humanized animals but some of the family- 
life situations are unmistakably American. Ac- 
cordingly, it comes as rather a surprise to read 
in the Appendix on “Publications and Work in 
Progress,” that extensive work on the CAT is 
going on in India, France, the French colonies 
and elsewhere. One also gets the impression 
that too close a preoccupation with some of the 
stock “psychoanalytic” and allied themes (e.g., 
primal scene, castration fantasy, the body- 
image, etc.) has been allowed to divert atten- 
tion from the possibly more superficial but 
nevertheless pressing problems which form the 
staple of child guidance work, at least in this 
country. It has been necessary in this review 
to concentrate on the descriptive side of Bel- 
lak’s work, but the book also contains a good 
deal of valuable and thought-provoking general 
discussion of projective theory and practice. It 
is eminently a readable book, the author’s style 
being both succinct and at times pleasantly col- 
loquial. 

J Consult Psychol 19:75 F ’55. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * References to completed research are 
minimal, but there is a short chapter outlining 
needed studies. Because the informal richness 
of the picture-story method is best revealed by 
studying many examples analyzed from varying 
viewpoints, this manual will be instructive for 
clinicians and students. It is probably not, in 


itself, a sufficient textbook in 
methods. 

J Ed Psychol 47:317-8 My '56. A. S. Ed- 
wards. * The greatest value of the book prob- 
ably lies in the detailed discussions of clinical 
uses, interpretations and special problems in 
relation to a large number of cases. * The en- 
tire work is the result of thorough preparation 
and training and long experience in one of the 
best clinical settings. One cannot go through the 
details of this volume without becoming well 
acquainted with much that is being done with 
the tests. * It is a question as to whether some 
of the broad generalizations can be accepted. 
The experimentally oriented psychologist may 
look with some wonder at the statement that 
“The main efforts in American Psychology are 
directed toward making projective methods the 
tools of nomothetic science..." Whether or not 
they can agree with this, it does not detract 
from the mass of clinical material that is of 
great value for the student of projective testing. 
This is a valuable contribution in a special field 
and in the efforts at progress in the stream of 
American psychology. 

J Proj Tech 19:196-8 Je ’55. Edwin S. 
Shneidman. * a refreshing and lively book 
which may irritate some of the more advanced 
TAT workers with its dogmatism and its super- 
ficiality, but which may stimulate and thrill 
some of the TAT beginners with its common- 
sense, and clinical feel, and practical approach. 
Its usefulness for the beginner, however, far 
outweighs its shortcomings. The book is un- 
usual, perhaps the more useful for being so. 
It is a clinical book—"meant primarily to be 
of practical use to the student and practitioner" 
—and is not intended, to quote Bellak, for the 
“methodologic bluenoses (who often mistake 
obsessive doubt for a scientific attitude and 
their intellectual sterility for caution and eclec- 
ticism)....” The practical aspect of the book, 
with its emphasis on interpretation and case 
illustrations is good enough, but that stuff about 
obsessive, sterile bluenoses, wow! * The book 
is informative, easy to read, often chatty, at 
times an amazingly personal document. More 
than any recent textbook, it reminds one of 
a stimulating conversation with a knowledge- 
able person. The book sounds as though it were 
dictated, or taken from transcriptions of lec- 
tures. There is much first person in the book; 
the Preface is entirely a short biography (of a 
rather remarkable man), and consistent with 
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this friendly style there occurs in the first chap- 
ter a footnote which is without precedent for 
its candor and disarming charm: “I am aware 
of the fact that some formulations in this chap- 
ter are still rather loose. A more lengthy (sic) 
statement is being prepared.” It is obvious that 
this reviewer implies that length alone will not 
turn the trick. The task of synthesizing the 
concepts inherent in TAT use with those in 
personality is truly a Herculean task—and it is 
no disgrace to Bellak that his efforts to date 
have not completely succeeded. The interested 
reader is referred to a previous review, one 
by Dr. Julian Rotter. This review....on Bellak’s 
theoretical chapter, which appeared in different 
form in Abt and Bellak’s Projective Psychol- 
ogy, expresses an opinion with which the pres- 
ent writer concurs: "For all its shortcomings, 
this attempt to clarify the assumptions of pro- 
jective testing is a step in the right direction 
and is worth reading.” As for Bellak’s system 
of thematic analysis, it appears to be a valuable 
and usable combination of the atomistic and 
the global elements in test protocol, and is cer- 
tainly one of the possible systems to be recom- 
mended for mastery. The story-by-story an- 
alysis of three TAT protocols is presented in 
detail and constitutes a worthwhile contribu- 
tion. The section on diagnostic groups (Chapter 
V) is filled with disappointments and rewards. 
Some of the material is so brief as to be cryp- 
tic. * The last 120 pages of the book constitute 
a manual for the CAT. It is a fair job as a 
manual. It is inferior, for example, to the man- 
ual for the recent Michigan Picture Test; it 
does not include as many of the “Essential” 
features—as outlined by the 1952 APA Report 
of the Committee on Test Standards—as one 
would hope for. On closer inspection, one finds 
that the section on the CAT is really not a 
manual at all, but a series of case illustrations. 
The section on “Norms” (pp. 233-236) for 
the CAT-S is inadequate; no norms for the 
CAT are given, and the frequencies of themes 
are based on forty children of someone’s B.A. 
thesis. Bellak’s own concluding line in this sec- 
tion of norms is (like Card No. 5 of his 
CAT-S) rather lame: “At any rate, even with- 
out norms, a clinician would have considered 
this story as indicative of special problems of 
aggression and fear and compliance.” The pos- 
sibility of being called a “bluenose” notwith- 
standing, one must state that the section on the 
CAT—having, as it does, nothing on validity or 


reliability, and consisting of seven cases, four 
of them quite brief—is disappointing and inade- 
quate. In 1950, Robert R. Holt, in reviewing 
the CAT...said; “Taken as a whole, the test 
(and particularly the manual...) shows signs 
of being put out in a little too much of a 
hurry..." Somehow, five years later, the same 
indictment can still be made. But all in all, 
Bellak has written one of the best books on 
the clinical application of the TAT for the be- 
ginner—it is more complete than Stein’s, it is 
more practical than Tomkins’, it is more under- 
standable than Aron’s, it is more elementary 
than Rapaport’s, and it is more focussed on one 
method of analysis than Shneidman’s. On the 
other hand, it does not replace Stein’s compact 
manual, Tomkins’ logical tour de force, Aron’s 
scholarly work, Rapaport's monumental study, 
or Shneidman's collection of sixteen different 
methods of thematic analysis. In spite of all 
the negative comments one can make, it is no 
contradiction to state that the book is very 
worthwhile, if only to share the thoughts of an 
intuitive and enthusiastic clinician, Thus, in 
summary, the book is interesting for the TAT 
professional, useful for the TAT journeyman, 
and important for the TAT novice. 

Psychol B 52:370-1 Jl 755. Max L. Hutt. 
More than anything else this book gives evi- 
dence of the extensivity and maturity of Bel- 
lak's clinical experience. Both in the exposi- 
tory sections of the volume....as well as in the 
case illustration sections....there is a richness in 
clinical wisdom and an erudition in psychoana- 
lytic personality theory. However, there are 
shortcomings of the book as a manual for TAT 
and CAT interpretation, unless one wishes to 
accept Bellak’s interpretive procedure "lock, 
stock, and barrel.” * one may question the value 
of Bellak’s schema on several counts, not neces- 
sarily of equal significance: (a) There is no 
necessary relationship between his projective 
theory and his method of analysis. The bridge 
is a tenuous one. (b) No evidence is presented 
concerning the scoring reliability for the sug- 
gested “scoring categories.” Many of these ap- 
parently require considerable clinical skill, and 
may, presumably, be evaluated differently by 
different examiners. (c) One may be fasci- 
nated by the nature of the scoring categories 
but one may also wonder what the relationship 
of each of them is to the observed or latent 
personality characteristics of the examinee. 
Bellak has frequent recourse to the phrase “in 
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my experience,” but this type of evidence may 
not be convincing to other clinicians. (d) There 
are no clear bases for judging the “adequacy” 
of such factors as “severity of superego” and 
“integration of the ego.” In a sense, each ex- 
aminer is forced to define these phrases oper- 
ationally in terms of test protocols and hope 
that they mean the same things in TAT ma- 
terial as they do in dreams, therapeutic sessions, 
etc. (e) While reference is made to experi- 
mental and clinical studies of TAT by other 
authors, these findings seem to have no observ- 
able impact on the question of the validity of 
Bellak’s “system.” In all of the above, I am 
not presuming that results achieved with Bel- 
lak’s methodology lack validity. I only mean 
to point out that the evidence for any judgment 
in this regard is almost entirely lacking. It 
seems to this reviewer that there should be a 
clear distinction made between theoretical con- 
structs, admirable as they may be, and the 
validity of evaluative methods for describing 
or predicting specified aspects of behavior on 
the basis of thematic protocols, which are de- 
veloped in relation to such constructs. It is con- 
ceivable that the first pillar may be essentially 
sound and that the second, inferred and opera- 
tional, pillar may be of questionable soundness. 


[ B64] 
*Bervie, Rates L.; LavroN, WiLeur L.; AND 
HacENAH, Taeva. Using Tests in Counseling: A 
Manual for the State-Wide Testing Programs of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1953. Pp. vii, 86. Paper. $1.00. * 

[B65] 
*Bercer, R. M.; GuiLronp, J. P.; AND CHRISTENSEN, 
P. R. A Factor-Analytic Study of Planning Abili- 
ties. American Psychological Association, Psychologi- 
cal Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 71, No. 6, 
Whole No. 435. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 31. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B66] 
*Buarta, C. M. Performance Tests of Intelligence 
Under Indian Conditions. Bombay, London, and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1055. Pp. xi, 
144. Rs. 10; 17s. 6d.; $2.65. * (PA 31:598) 


Brit J Ed Psychol 26:82 F "56. W. H. K. 
The writer has performed a useful service in 
explaining in simple terms the formation of 
performance tests of intelligence for an Indian 
population in order to “open up a field so far 
completely closed to the Indian education psy- 
chologist.” The battery of tests includes part 
of Kohs’ Block Design test, Alexander’s Pass- 
along test, a new Pattern drawing test, an im- 
mediate Memory test and a Picture Construc- 


tion test. Difficulties encountered in giving the 
tests to literate’ and illiterate groups of boys 
(ages 11 to 16) are described in some detail 
and obviously great care was taken to base 
norms on a representative sample. An account 
is given of the factorial analysis of the results 
and the standardisation that was carried out for 
illiterates and literates. This very efficient hand- 
book ends with conyersion tables which give 
performance quotients corresponding to half- 
yearly intervals from 11 to 16 years for liter- 
ates and illiterates. 

Brit J Psychol 48:80 F ' 57. A. E. G. Pilliner, 
* a straightforward account of the construction 
and standardization of a battery of individual 
performance tests suitable for use with Indian 
children. * There is an interesting, though brief, 
account of the special measures taken by the 
testers to establish good relations in the villages 
visited, a prime necessity in obtaining a suit- 
able atmosphere for testing, much of which 
seems to have been carried out in the open with 
an audience. A more detailed account of the 
difficulties met with in testing might have helped 
to augment the Western reader's insight into 
the Indian scene. Not unexpectedly, the mean 
performance of literates is found to be superior 
to that of illiterates on every test. * The chap- 
ter on "The Nature of Intelligence" is sketchy 
and might well be expanded. 


[B67] 
XBIELIAUSKAS, VYTAUTAS J. The H-T-P Bibliog- 
raphy. Los Angeles, Calif.: Western Psychological 
Services, July 1957. Pp. 10. Paper, mimeographed. 


$1.50. 

[ B68] 
XBrscnorr, L. J. Intelligence: Statistical Concep- 
tions of Its Nature. Doubleday Papers in Psychology, 
[No.] 5. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc, 1954. Pp. 
vi, 33. Paper. $0.85. * (P4 29:905) 

[ B69] 
KBJERSTEDT, ÅKE, Interpretations of Sociometric 
Choice Status: Studies of Workmate Choices in 
the School Class and Selected Correlates With 
Special Emphasis on the Methodology of Prefer- 
ential Sociometry. Studia Psychologica et Paedagog- 
ica, Series Altera, Investigationes 8. Lund, Sweden: 
C W K Gleerups, 1956. Pp. 408. Paper, Sw. kr. 40. * 
(PA 30:7030) 


Am Sociol R 22:117-8 F *57. Leslie D. 
Zeleny. * of substantial merit. It includes a 
“discussion of general principles for collection 
and analysis of socio-preferential data” fol- 
lowed by the report of two experiments * ex- 
ceptionally careful methodological study * [a 
model] of social psychological-sociometric re- 
search. Experimentation was started only after 


ee 
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a careful study of previous research and of 
current hypotheses. Modern refined statistical 
methods of analyzing findings were used: and, 
conclusions were in the form of new hypotheses 
to be tested. It is upon a foundation of studies 
like....[this] that social science can be built. 

Brit J Ed Psychol 26:226-7 N ’56. D. M. 
Edwards Penfold. The author is to be congrat- 
ulated on producing a most scholarly volume. 
The first part is an attempt to systematize the 
terminology, definitions and methodology of 
sociometry * In the second part a large-scale 
investigation in Swedish schools is reported * 
The scale of the experiment was large enough 
to give some reliable results, and will probably 
provide the starting point for much future re- 
search. The statistical inferences are drawn 
very carefully and competently. Thus, the book 
has much to recommend it for inclusion in the 
collections of all who work in the field of socio- 
metric research. The object of combining the 
theoretical and experimental parts into a single 
volume is not altogether clear, as there is com- 
paratively little direct connection between the 
two, * the printing and presentation are agree- 
able, and...the English is faultless. Nowhere 
does one receive an impression that the writer 
was writing in a foreign language, and it adds 
greatly to the interest of the book that quota- 
tions from the writings and sayings of Swedish 
children read in translation in the manner and 
vernacular of our own. 

Brit J. Psychol 47:318-9 N ?56. A. R. Mac- 
Kinnon. * Throughout....there is ample evi- 
dence of a vigorous scientific inquiry. The 
work of most sociometric researchers is given a 
careful examination and the results are com- 
pared with the author's work. A continual at- 
tempt is made to effect a synthesis or to im- 
prove on the techniques. Such an approach 
points out many areas that require further— 
and often immediate—attention. Those using 
sociometric techniques will find many valuable 
suggestions in the book. For those who have 
not used sociometric methods and are attracted 
towards their use, this book should be required 
reading, for, as few other more general works 
on sociometry have done, there is illustrated 
here the essential “frontier” character of socio- 
metric research, the still unfinished state of the 
techniques, the dangers of over-simplification 
and naive interpretation, and the tentative char- 
acter of most results. The author’s concluding 
remark is that “there is still much to be done.” 


This would seem true not only for the methodol- 
ogy of sociometry but for all that is purposed 
by using the techniques. 


[ B70] 
*Byerstept, Axe, The Methodology of Preferen- 
tial Sociometry: Selected Trends and Some Con- 
tributions. Sociometry Monographs, No. 37. Beacon, 
N.Y.: Beacon House Inc., 1956. Pp. 156. Paper. $3.50. 
* (PA 31:7643) 

Am J Sociol 63:430-1 Ja’58. Renato Tagiuri. 
Sociometric devices are among the most com- 
monly encountered empirical methods used by 
social scientists. Yet there has not been avail- 
able an impartial treatment of the history, 
complexity, and subtlety of the many variations 
of this seemingly simple methodology. Bjer- 
stedt’s elegant work fulfils this need. In fact, 
the reviewer cannot think of a better source for 
the advanced student who wishes to gain a good 
perspective of this area. * A most impressive 
and eclectic bibliography rounds out the work. 
This is a scholarly, advanced book, written with 
a broad perspective in sociology and psychology 
as well as in the general area of formal scien- 
tific methodology. It is undoubtedly the most 
systematic treatment of the material, with orig- 
inal and useful formulations and terminological 
innovations. 

Cont Psychol 2:130 My ’57. Edgar F. Bor- 
gatta. This monograph should be gratifying 
for the American reader. It reflects a sensitivity 
and responsiveness to empirical research not 
often enough associated with our European 
colleagues in the area of social psychology. Es- 
pecially, however, it constitutes a thoughtful 
and careful attempt to organize the concepts 
and the literature of “sociometry.” Bjerstedt.... 
places Moreno and others in a reasonable and 
sane perspective. His scholarship is quickly lo- 
cated not only by his ability to handle outland- 
ish claims of discoveries, but also by his ability 
to find parallels for work which is often ig- 
nored by persons who work in or in response to 
the cultish interest that sociometry has so often 
represented. Of particular importance is the 
attention that he gives to earlier foreign publi- 
cations. Bjerstedt's approach is a cross between 
a review of the literature, a poll of the ex- 
perts, and an attempt to compromise differences 
of opinion. * A. substantial contribution in this 
volume is Bjerstedt's orderly review of the 
published data on different methods of asking 
preference questions. Among unlimited choice, 
k choice, total ranking, total rating, and pair 
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comparisons, the k-choice method is indicated 
as questionable on the empirical basis of low 
correlation to the others. In this general con- 
nection, he discusses in a useful manner both 
the logical and the empirical problems, includ- 
ing those of the number and meaning of criteria 
utilized and the levels of reality involved. On 
the other hand, one must note that there is an 
inherent limitation in considering “sociometric 
measures” as something special, rather than as 
a class within a broader framework of person- 
ality measures. For example, the closely related 
work in the ratings of persons on their charac- 
teristics by their peers, which has become an 
important area of sociometrics, is omitted. The 
name of Rosalind Dymond ( Cartwright), 
which is important in the area of interpersonal 
perception, does not even appear in the bibliog- 
raphy, and this omission is symptomatic of the 
bias. Nevertheless the bibliography of 550 
items, within its defined limit, is well chosen. 
Bjerstedt gives a good proportion of space to 
a contribution of his own in the mapping of 
social relations, and also to the question of de- 
veloping a shorthand for indicating relation- 
ships. His handling of this subject is sophisti- 
cated, and this section of the monograph will 
be particularly rewarding to clinical as well as 
social psychologists. 

[B71] 
*BLAvE, Mary F., AND WATSON, WALTER S. Increase 
in Spatial Visualization Test Scores During Engi- 
neering Study. American Psychological Association, 
Psychological Monographs; General and Applied, Vol. 
69, No. 12, Whole No. 397. Washington, D.C. : the As- 
SM Inc, 1955. Pp. 13. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 30: 
oe [B72] 
X*BLooM, BENJAMIN S.; ENGELHART, Max D.; Funsr, 
Epwarp J.; Hiit, WALKER H.; AND KRATHWOHL, 
Davi» R. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
The Classification of Educational Goals: Hand. 
book I, Cognitive Domain. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xiii, 207. Paper. 
$1.50; 10s. 6d. * 

Brit J Ed Psychol 28:84-5 F 758. American 
educationists spend far more time than British 
(too much time, perhaps) discussing their edu- 
cational “objectives,” and planning their cur- 
ricula, teaching methods, and examinations to 
cover these. Professor Bloom and an imposing 
committee of educational leaders and psycholo- 
gists have attempted, with considerable success, 
to produce a systematic and impartial classifica- 
tion of objectives in the cognitive field—that is, 
omitting, for the time being, attitudes and 
values, interests and personality qualities, which 


schools may try to develop. The book contains 
an interesting discussion of the rationale of the 
classification, together with sets of specimen es- 
say and new-type questions, designed to sample 
each of the categories. There is no doubt that 
school and university examiners in this country 
might improve their examining by considering 
the questions they set, and how they mark them, 
in the light of this discussion. * 

Ed & Psychol Meas 16:401-5 au '56. Wil- 
liam E. Coffman. No single reading of this 
volume, however intensive, can result in an 
adequate appraisal of its usefulness for the 
field of education or even for the practicing 
specialist in test construction. It constitutes an 
attempt to provide for the cognitive domain of 
educational objectives a taxonomy which will 
“be of general help to all teachers, administra- 
tors, professional specialists, and research 
workers who deal with curricular and evalua- 
tion problems." (p. 1) A full evaluation of the 
effort must rest on its acceptance and use by 
workers in the field as they deal with their 
problems. This is a book to be digested and 
tested over time rather than one to be sketched 
and laid aside. There seems, however, little 
doubt that it will stimulate thought about 
fundamental issues and that it is a step toward 
a clarification of the nature of educational goals. 
The volume is the first in a series designed to 
produce a complete taxonomy of educational 
Objectives in three major areas—the cognitive, 
the affective, and the psychomotor. It is the 
work of an informal association of college and 
university examiners who were interested in 
developing a theoretical framework which 
could be used to facilitate communication among 
examiners. As discussion continued, it became 
evident that the taxonomy might have wider 
implications. It is offered as a tool to help edu- 
cational workers discuss curricular and evalua- 
tion problems with greater precision; to set 
forth for the curriculum builder a range of 
possible educational goals; to provide a rela- 
tively concise model for the analysis of educa- 
tional outcomes in the cognitive area of remem- 
bering, thinking, and problem solving; to pro- 
vide suggestions for measuring the different 
classes of objectives; and to provide research 
workers with a framework for viewing the ed- 
ucational process and analyzing its workings. * 
It is with respect to the particular items chosen 
to illustrate the categories that the reader may 
find himself in most disagreement with the 
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authors. In view of the claims that the taxonomy 
is applicable throughout the educational sys- 
tem, it is unfortunate that most of the illustra- 
tive items have been drawn from the college 
level. * In spite of deficiencies in some of the 
items as illustrations of the several categories, 
the overall effect of the illustrative material is 
to set forth in a striking manner the kinds of 
cognitive behavior which are intended. Further- 
more, the test specialist finds here a wealth of 
ideas for the construction of test items. If the 
volume did no more than to provide these 
model items, it would be a valuable addition to 
the worker’s library. * The handbook....repre- 
sents a pioneer attempt to provide a framework 
for the analysis of educational problems. It 
makes clear the organic relationship between 
evaluation and the teaching and learning proc- 
ess. A new way of looking at relationships 
among the several organized fields of knowl- 
edge has been set forth in a challenging way. 
The effort merits the close attention of all who 
are concerned with the behavioral goals of 
schools and colleges. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 17:631-4 wW '57. Julian 
C. Stanley and Dale L. Bolton. * The Tax- 
onomy of Educational Objectives probably has 
great value for classifying and clarifying edu- 
cational objectives. There also seems to be 
enough agreement among graduate students in- 
dependently classifying test items to warrant 
the regular analysis of teacher-made and stand- 
ardized tests. If each publisher of achievement 
tests would note carefully the levels of the items 
being devised for a new test and insure that they 
match the levels of the objectives set up in spec- 
ifying the content and operations of the test, 
we might eventually get away from having the 
majority of the items testing “mere” knowl- 
edge. 

J Ed Res 51:392-3 Ja '58. Henry J. Ehlers. 
* Many who study the Taronomy, may feel 
that Bloom’s stratification of the cognitive do- 
main into six neat, hierarchical levels—not to 
mention the various sub-classifications—is 
somewhat arbitrary, and even a priori. * This 
reviewer rejoices that the Bloom Taxonomy is 
in an inexpensive paper-covered edition. For 
whether the readers agree or differ with the pre- 
cise nature of the classification, all surely will 
agree that testing (and teaching) in the cog- 
nitive domain should aim toward something 
better than mere tid-bits of factual informa- 


tion. 


J Higher Ed 28:290-2 My '57. Anthony 
Nemetz. This volume effectively demonstrates 
that education as a discipline is maturing. As a 
philosopher I can only applaud what seems to 
me a radical advance in the level of discussion 
about educational problems. Gone are the 
watchwords, the slogans, the cliches and shib- 
boleths; instead, this volume initiates a dis- 
cussion organized by principles with a conse- 
quent emphasis on research rather than on 
persuasive skills. * Unfortunately there is a 
real danger present in this volume, one which 
will rigidity thinking. Briefly stated, the danger 
consists in tacitly accepting the supposed di- 
chotomy between fact and value. * In sum, the 
authors contend that in their presentation they 
are striving for neutrality toward values and 
objectivity in presenting values and goals as 
facts. The issue is whether this is at all possi- 
ble. I think not * I confess that I am more than 
a little puzzled by what seems to be a para- 
doxical result of the structured taxonomy. In 
the first place, evaluation as an educational 
objective is regarded as the most complex of 
all educational behavior and is given the top 
spot in the hierarchy of objectives. Yet the au- 
thors state that “formal education in a democ- 
racy has generally been extremely cautious in 
dealing with problems of evaluating" (page 
188). One of the reasons given for the chari- 
ness is fear that the school may be doing spe- 
cial pleading. If the authors are serious when 
they say that the goals being classified are those 
given by society, how can we account for the 
fact that the schools are not carrying out the 
social mandate? Moreover, if facts and values 
can be separated and if one can be neutral with 
respect to the facts, is there any justification 
possible for the supposed fear? If the cognitive 
domain is in fact separable from other domains, 
should there not be an endless pleading within 
for evaluation? However, there is no excuse for 
only dwelling on the problems which the book 
raises, for the volume has merit. Apart from 
the intrinsic accomplishments of the book, I 
think its real contribution consists in setting a 
tone of educational discussion which will force 
the large academic community to join in solv- 
ing a problem which belongs to all. 


[ B73] 
XBruM, Lucite HOLLANDER; DavipsoN, HELEN Hs 
AND FIELDSTEEL, NINA D.; WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
Lours Gerorr. A Rorschach Workbook. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1954. Pp. iv, 
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169. Paper. $2.00. * (London: Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, 
Ltd. 16s.) (P4 29:4034) 


J Consult Psychol 19:318 Ag ’55. E. Lowell 
Kelly. * introduces the student to each of 
Klopfer’s major scoring determinants and pro- 
vides an extensive series of scoring exercises 
for each. The “correct” answers are provided 
in an Appendix. * Neither the text nor the ex- 
ercises are concèrned with interpretation, 
which in the authors’ opinion should follow the 
development of skill in scoring. The “basic 
bibliography on scoring" has seven titles. 

J Proj Tech 19:345 S '55. Leonard B. Olin- 
ger. * [metits] a rating of high acceptability. 
Well organized, lucidly presented, and sensibly 
graded for increasing difficulty and complexity, 
it takes the beginning student by the hand, 
figuratively speaking, and leads him progres- 
sively into the thickest parts of the inkblot for- 
est. In the process, one gets the feeling that no 
attempt is made to circumvent some of the un- 
derbrush merely because the task is tortuous. 
Rather, it is as if every pitfall that could be 
anticipated is sought out and successfully ne- 
gotiated, the emphasis being on facilitation and 
practice rather than on spurious oversimplifica- 
tion. * the workbook is, in a limited way, also 
a manual—one that follows, in general, the 
procedures of administration and interpreta- 
tion suggested by Klopfer and elaborated by 
Salter and others. There are three appendices 
presenting the keys to the self-testing exer- 
cises, sample records with keys, and a com- 
parative table of location and determinant 
scores. These appendices should prove very 
helpful to the student, as is the basic bibliog- 
raphy on scoring which is listed on the last page 
of the book. There are experienced Rorschach 
workers who declare that scoring is meaning- 
less and wasteful. The authors make a rather 
convincing case in support of Scoring proce- 
dures, pointing to the advantages of ordering 
the mass of otherwise unwieldy—and, to the 
beginner, bewildering—material. The essence of 
the scoring system, which is not limited to the 
Klopfer method, is clearly communicated with 
detailed diagrams and explanations. This ap- 
proach seems to reflect wide experience in 
teaching Rorschach technique and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems of the be- 
ginning Rorschach student. The foreword... 
States....that “....a workbook should lighten the 
arduous task of the instructor and reduce the 


frustrating insecurity of the beginner who can- 
not yet see the forest for the trees.” * this work- 
book goes a long way toward meeting both of 
these objectives. 

Psychiatric Q Sup 29:332 pt 2 ^55. * This 
small workbook should prove of considerable 
value to the student lost in the intricacies of 
Rorschach language. 


[B74] 
*Bowyer, Ruta. Mental Measurement. University 
of Bristol, Institute of Education, Publication No, 4. 
London: University of London Press Ltd., 1053. Pp. 
32. Paper. 2s. * 

[ B75] 
*BnapriELD, JAMES M., AND MonEDocK, H, STEWART, 
Measurement and Evaluation in Education: An 
Introduction to Its Theory and Practice at Both 
the Elementary and Secondary School Levels. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. xiv, 509. $5.50. 
(paon; Macmillan New York. 28s. 6d.) * (PA 32: 
936) 


Ed & Psychol Meas 18:418-20 su ' 58. Edith 
Jay. * The first section is the happy result of a 
mathematician writing in collaboration with an 
educator. It is up to date in theoretical issues as 
well as formula presentations, and is enriched 
by numerous illustrations which are simple and 
clear. Many of these illustrations are drawn 
from diverse fields and show the related prob- 
lems other professions have in measurement. 
Technical terminology is carefully explained 
and all formulas are outlined in a cookbook 
fashion so desired by those students who are 
less facile in algebra than in words. However, 
the vocabulary level throughout is relatively 
high and sometimes the authors introduce addi- 
tional terms of their own, leading to a vocabu- 
lary load well beyond considerable numbers 
of college students. * The second section, which 
begins after 215 pages of basic principles, is 
carefully planned and rigidly systematic in its 
organization. Almost equal chapter lengths are 
devoted to Language Arts, Social Studies, Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, Performances-Activity 
Areas, Intelligence and Personality and Charac- 
ter. The result is a somewhat uneven distribu- 
tion of effective coverage of present literature 
in the fields. The field of reading, for example, 
probably has more test materials in wider vari- 
ety than all the other achievement areas com- 
bined. Seven pages are devoted to this topic * 
The authors have not tried to review a repre- 
sentative sample of contemporary tests. They 
have instead endeavored to set up evaluation 
standards for each subject and often for ac- 
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tivities within a subject field, then use tests 
when they illustrate a method for evaluation ac- 
cording to these standards. * This is an original 
and worthwhile approach in the reviewer's 
estimation. However, the pedantic method of 
using the same outline for each chapter pro- 
vides organization and system, but sacrifices 
some of the appeal which other texts have. 
Probably the most stimulating aspect of the 
book is this consistent emphasis on evaluative 
standards. The distinction between evaluation 
and measurement as explained in Chapter IX, 
might well serve as required reading by stu- 
dents in other classes. The authors apply prag- 
matic as well as scientific standards in their 
discussion, and, though they differ somewhat 
from Bloom's taxonomy, achieve much the same 
result in structuring qualitative as well as quan- 
titative information on a similar scale, The 
final chapter on school-wide testing programs 
includes discussion of cumulative records, abil- 
ity grouping and other topics, but unfortunately 
fails to apply any evaluative standards to their 
content or use. A few do's and don't's are 
specified, but this chapter seems to lack the ob- 
vious final touch—of evaluating the child's 
progress on a long term basis as well as inter- 
mittent appraisal, and evaluating the school’s 
total achievement of its objectives, Each chap- 
ter is concluded with a good bibliography, and 
an extensive glossary of terms is provided in 
Appendix A. * 

J Ed Res 51:553 Mr '58. Philip Himelstein. 
* The reviewer would like to recommend... 
that...this book be given strong consideration. 
The authors...have done an excellent job in 
introducing the student to the first course in 
educational statistics. * The text is an excellent 
one for introductory courses in measurement. 
The book is written in clear and readable lan- 
guage that will appeal to most students. More 
important, the text offers the student an oppor- 
tunity to obtain more than a vague notion of 
meaningless statistical procedures. The book is 
written so that the reader will think about and 
comprehend problems of measurement as they 
affect the teaching process. 


[B76] 

*Brocpen, Husert E. The Primary Personal Val- 
ues Measured by the Allport-Vernon Test, “ 
Study of Values.” American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Psychological Monographs: General and Applied, 
Vol. 66, No. 16, Whole No. 348. Washington, D.C. i 
the Association, Inc, 1952. Pp. 3t. Paper. $ 
(PA 27 :7191) 


[B77] 

KBROWNSTEIN, SAMUEL C. AND WEINER, MITCHEL, 
How to Prepare for College Entrance Examina- 
tions, Revised Edition. Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s 
Educational Series, Inc., 1958. Pp. v, 205. Paper, $1.98; 
cloth, $3.95. * 

[ B78] 
XBnuce, Martin M. The Prediction of Effective- 
ness as a Factory Foreman. American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Psychological Monographs: General 
and Applied, Vol. 67, No. 12, Whole No. 362, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1953. Pp. 17. Paper. 
$1.00. * (PA 28:5019) 

[B79] 
KBUHLER, CHARLOTTE; Lerever, D. WELTY; KALL- 
srEDT, Francis E.; AND PEAK, Horace M. Develop- 
ment of the Basic Rorschach Score: Supplemen- 
tary Monograph. Los Angeles, Calif.: Rorschach 
Standardization Study, 1952. Pp. iv, 71. $2.50. * (PA 
26 :5602) 

B Menninger Clinic 17:155 J1 ’53. Walter 
Kass. Scoring weights of 99 signs comprising 
the Basic Rorschach Score, reported in the 
authors’ Rorschach Standardization Study I, 
are cross-validated on a new sample of 397 
psychiatric cases. The finding of “a highly 
satisfactory degree of similarity between the 
scoring weights derived from two essentially 
independent samplings of clinically defined 
cases" meets the main methodological and sta- 
tistical deficiency of the earlier study. This is 
a noteworthy successful quantification of intri- 
cately interrelated Rorschach variables. Unique 
in its attempt to span the gap between per- 
sonality theory and Rorschach rationale, it de- 
lineates four levels in the integration-disintegra- 
tion continuum: “adequacy,” "conflict," “de- 
fect,” and “reality loss.” * 

J Consult Psychol 16:412-3 O '52. Ann 
Magaret. * All four studies represent signifi- 
cant contributions to the task of Rorschach 
standardization. 
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*Burrtock, Roserr P. Social Factors Related to 
Job Satisfaction: A Technique for the Measure- 
ment of Job Satisfaction. Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Business. Research, Research Monograph 
No. 70; Ohio Studies in Personnel. Columbus, Ohio: 
the Bureau, 1952. Pp. xii, 105. Paper. $2.00. * (PA 28: 
5020) 

Personnel Psychol 7:195-6 sp '54. L. Law- 
rence Schultz. * The sampling used....is a trifle 
weak in so much as the pre-test group of uni- 
versity upperclassmen is a far cry from the 
typical industrial workers. Readers must bear 
in mind the situations surrounding the final 
conclusions. Perhaps a knowledge of which 
social factors are positive motivating elements 
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could be used in selection, but it is questionable 
if industry can have a deep interest about fac- 
tors over which they have little or no control 
once the worker is on the job. The bibliography 
indicates subject matter written during the era 
of acceptance of job-satisfaction’s relation to 
productivity, but in more recent days industry 
is taking a second look at the relative value of 
measuring job-satis faction. 


[381] 
*BunEAU or NAVAL PERSONNEL, RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Constructing and Using Achievement Tests: A 
Guide for Naval Instructors. NAVPERS 16808 A. 
Washington, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Oflice, 1949. Pp. iv, 94. Paper. * (Reprinted with 
minor corrections in 1952.) 

[5882] 
*Buros, Oscar KRISEN, EDITOR, Classified Index of 
Tests and Reviews in The Fourth Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook. Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon 
Press, 1953. Pp. 60. Paper. $0.25. * (PA 27 :3886) 


Occupational Psychol 27:225 O '53. HF. 
Lock. This booklet constitutes a preliminary 
advertisement for the Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, which will no doubt be re- 
viewed in due course. It is not without interest 
or value in itself, however. * The Index dis- 
tinguishes between new tests and tests which 
appear, not because they originated during the 
period but because further work, of one kind 
or another, has been done upon them. A total 
of 793 tests are listed; this reviewer has not 
attempted to count the new ones, but by in- 
spection they are certainly more numerous in 
the index than are the old ones. It is a stagger- 
ing thought that over 100 new tests have been 
published each year for at least the last four 
years. Essentially, the booklet now noticed is 
nothing more than an expanded table of con- 
tents for the Year Book. It is, however, quite 
definitely useful in itself as indicating the fields 
in which test development has been and is pro- 
ceeding ; the tests are classified by the purpose 
of the test, so that it is readily possible to refer 
to any particular group. It is news to at least 
one reader that there are no less than f. our tests 
of etiquette. 


[ B83 ] 
Buros, Oscar KnrsEN, Eprror. The Third Mental 
easurements Yearbook. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 1047. $12.50. * 
(PA 23:3523) For reviews, see 4:Bzr. 
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*Buros, Oscar Kartsen, Eprror. The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, NJ.: 
end Press, 1953. Pp. xxv, 1163. $1800. * (P4 
27: 


Am J Psychiatry 111:78-9 Jl 54. Leola E. 
Neal. * All test users will find the Yearbook 
valuable. The detailed and accurate inf ormation 
on construction, validation, and the uses and 
limitations of specific tests will enable them to 
select tests more wisely. The same information 
or the absence of it should re-emphasize some 
of the dangers involved in uncritical acceptance 
of tests even though they have been prepared 
by well-known authorities. 

Brit J Ed Psychol 24:54 F '54. * The volume 
provides a most valuable and indeed unique 
work of reference, which should be in any Uni- 
versity or other library which claims to cater 
for research students in psychology or educa- 
tion. 

Brit J Psychol 45:154-5 My '54. Peter 
McKellar. * Buros has again provided psy- 
chologists, educationalists and other test users 
with a most valuable reference book. He has, 
moreover, performed an additional service that 
becomes apparent immediately one starts to use 
this book or its predecessor. In the detailed 
instructions given to the contributing test re- 
viewers...Buros states his aim: "to stimulate 
progress towards higher professional standards 
in the construction and use of tests, by com- 
mending good work, by censuring poor work, 
and by suggesting improvements." This edi- 
torial policy, supported by more than three 
hundred special reviewers, makes the book 
valuable not only as a work of reference but 
also as a very thorough piece of "reality test- 
ing" of one of psychology's most important 
tools. Good, well-standardized tests are given 
the credit due to them, but no reader can long 
remain unaware of just how many tests of un- 
known reliability or uninvestigated validity are 
in widespread use. The reviewers have not 
failed in the task assigned to them of making 
their criticisms specific, of mentioning alter- 
native better-standardized tests when available, 
and of indicating weaknesses or omissions of 
fundamental kinds in test construction. and 
standardization. The book is, as a whole, rather 
depressing in that it indicates just how wide- 
spread faults of this kind are; it also serves to 
make this fact unmistakably plain to the world 
of professional psychologists. Those who con- 
sult it must inevitably come to sympathize with 
its editor and his contributors in their efforts 
"to impel test authors and publishers to present 
more detailed information on the construction, 
validation, uses and misuses of their tests.” * 
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Future volumes..might perhaps develop a 
stage further to include a separate list of ap- 
proved, properly standardized tests. The resi- 
due of the book could comprise tests of dubious 
value, together with those at the quite legitimate 
stages of research development; this residue 
would form the main body of the book. It is 
unfortunate that both this and the earlier Year- 
book are so bulky; this limits their usefulness, 
since it is a laborious task for each reader to 
evaluate the better tests for himself. A place 
on such a “white list"—one hesitates to suggest 
a "black list"—might in the course of time come 
to be eagerly sought. This would greatly hasten 
the achievement of the wholly admirable aim of 
the book's editor and contributors. Separate 
publication of the section on books as opposed 
to tests would also diminish size and costs. 
Again the present system of test classification 
is not wholly satisfactory; larger printed num- 
bers would assist quicker location of test en- 
tries; the Universal Decimal System of num- 
bering merits consideration; and tabulation 
might be used to shorten the test reviews. Yet 
it would be ungrateful to press minor criticisms 
of a major contribution towards the more rigor- 
ously scientific developments of psychology. 
Despite its cost this is a book which no respon- 
sible institution concerned with psychological 
testing can afford to do without. 

Calif J Ed Res 4:190-1 S53. Like its prede- 
cessors, The Fourth Mental M: easurements 
Yearbook is another milestone in the field of 
tests and measurements. Again, this encyclo- 
pedia and buying guide is a "must" for test 
users. * The reviews are, in general, evaluative 
in nature—sometimes brutally so! Psycholo- 
gists and counselors will welcome the initial 
reviews of such widely used instruments as the 
Leiter. International Performance Scale, the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the 
Blacky Pictures, the Symonds Picture Story 
Test and the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
Equally valuable are the reviews of other re- 
cently published tests. In addition to thoroughly 
listing and reviewing tests, Buros performs a 
similar valuable service with the 429 books on 
tests and measurements appearing since his 
previous yearbook, As with Buros’ previous 
works, the yearbook is unusually well indexed. 
* In summary: It is difficult to refrain from 
becoming statistical in reviewing this book; one 
tends to cite numbers of pages, journals, books, 
reviews, reviewers, excerpts, references and so 


forth. Briefly, The Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook is as essential to test users as a 
phone book is to one who uses a telephone! 

Calif J Sec Ed 29:177 Mr ’54. Arthur P. 
Coladarci. * The stature of the Yearbooks 
among test users in education and psychology 
has increased with each edition to the point 
where only the ill-advised will deny their indis- 
pensability to the serious members of these 
professions. The Fourth Yearbook consists en- 
tirely of new material covering the years 1948 
through 1951 and, continuing past policy, sup- 
plements rather than supplants the previous 
yearbooks. A few statistics may reveal the 
monumental nature of the book. The section 
"Tests and Reviews" contains descriptions of 
793 commercially available tests published as 
separates in English-speaking countries, 596 
original test reviews by 308 reviewers, 53 ex- 
cerpts from test reviews in 15 journals, and 
4,417 references on the construction, validity, 
and use of specific tests, The section “Books 
and Reviews" lists 429 books on measurement 
and 758 excerpts from book reviews in 121 
journals. A reviewer of one of the earlier vol- 
umes referred to it as “the mental test Bae- 
deker"; in view of the foregoing description, 
the label surely can apply to the present volume 
without running the risk of an unnecessary 
hyperbole! This yearbook and its predecessors 
deserve a place in the professional libraries of 
all schools. The constant availability of such a 
competent and frank reference will contribute 
much to the reduction of unsystematic and un- 
critical selection, acceptance, and use of tests in 
educational practice. 

Ed Adm & Sup 41:126-7 F ’55. Jack A. 
Holmes, The administrator, turning to The 
Fourth Yearbook, will find a series of search- 
ing analyses by qualified reviewers on all per- 
sonality-, achievement-, intelligence-, and voca- 
tional-tests published in all English-speaking 
countries during the period from 1948 through 
1951. * So succinctly, yet so comprehensively, 
has been the coverage that, without undue over- 
lap, 793 tests have been critically evaluated in 
some 649 original reviews and excerpts from 
reviews. * The volume has been organized so 
that one may gain the maximum utility by sim- 
ply acquainting oneself with a set of systematic 
key-classification devices, such as, table of con- 
tents, classified index, cross references, catch- 
words, as well as indexes of titles, authors’ 
names, publishers, and periodicals. * The tradi- 
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tional courage of the Editor of these yearbooks 
is again to be commended. The determination 
of each reviewer to be intellectually honest has 
resulted in a positive and substantially potent 
force which, when fully recognized by school 
people (the largest single consumer), will 
finally impel test authors and test publishers 
to publish in test manuals the really important 
and detailed information regarding the con- 
struction, validity, reliability, norms, uses and 
misuses of their instruments when they are 
placed on the market. In other words, this re- 
viewer thinks that tests which are used to clas- 
sify, diagnose, or depth-probe children and/or 
to evaluate teaching must be selected with re- 
gard to the honest merits of the instruments and 
not on the particular appeal of an especially 
catchy advertising campaign! 

H Sch J 37:250-60 My '54. Jacob T. Hunt. 
* the seventh volume of a distinguished series 
on tests initiated in 1935 by Professor Buros, 
director of the Institute of Mental Measure- 
ments, Rutgers University * The very size of 
the volume may be disturbing to those un- 
familiar with the other yearbooks or to the 
casual administrator or teacher looking for 
“the best test to use.” The few minutes neces- 
sary for reading the section in the preface, 
“How To Use This Yearbook,” will be reward- 
ing in more efficient use. In addition to the 
Table of Contents are directories or indexes 
of periodicals, publishers, test titles, and names. 
With so many contributors it was inevitable 
that the reviews would vary in length, quality, 
and degree of critical orientation, Although 
concise reviews (300-500 words) were re- 
quested by the editor, some will run to con- 
siderable length, in a few cases exceeding 5,000 
words. Most of the discussions read (the re- 
viewer admits readily to a sampling rather than 
to a complete reading) are properly concerned 
with the construction and characteristics of the 
tests, although a few reviewers described rather 
than appraised. Both weaknesses and strengths 
are usually pointed out candidly. Highly capa- 
ble and experienced persons were selected to 
do the reviews. In general, this Yearbook, 
which reflects an enormous amount of time and 
effort and careful editing, is an excellent refer- 
ence; to the student of measurements and to the 
serious user of tests, it is an indispensable one. 

J Consult Psychol 17:465 D ' 53. Anne Roe. * 
includes the staggering total of 793 tests, 130 
more than the Third Yearbook. Many more 


personality tests have been included, together 
with a number of tests which are available only 
as a part of restricted testing programs. * This 
volume, as have been the preceding ones, is 
magnificently organized, indexed, and cross- 
indexed. The complete bibliographies for each 
test are invaluable. Some criticisms of previous 
volumes have been well heeded, as the listed 
instructions to the test reviewers, and their per- 
formance, indicate. The level of the test re- 
views is generally high, and for the most part 
judicious. A few reviews are possibly exces- 
sively bitter. Most possibly controversial tests 
have two or more reviewers, and a comparison 
of the reviews serves to control the problem of 
possible personal bias of the reviewer ; study of 
the reviews of several different tests by one 
reviewer may also be very illuminating here. 
Any prospective test user can certainly learn 
quickly, authoritatively, and painlessly what 
tests there are for any purpose, and what he 
needs to know about any test, so far as the 
knowledge is available anywhere. Would-be 
test constructors are urged to read and recon- 
sider—maybe their brain child should be 
aborted. But if it must be brought to term, 
what should and should not be done is amply 
exemplified here, Read and heed ! 

J Ed (London) 85:536 N '53. Cyril Burt. * 
With an amazing energy and power of organi- 
zation,....Buros and his associates have drawn 
up lists of all publications on mental testing, ex- 
tracted or summarized reviews from the stand- 
ard periodicals, and supplemented them by brief 
descriptions and criticisms written specially for 
this volume. In this way they hope “to persuade 
authors and publishers to place fewer and bet- 
ter tests on the market, to inculcate upon test- 
Users a keener awareness of the values and 
dangers accompanying the employment of such 
tests, and to impress upon them the desirability 
of suspecting all tests unaccompanied by de- 
tailed data as to their construction, validation, 
use, and limitations." Tests published in this 
country receive their full share of attention; 
and nearly every well-known British psycholo- 
gist who works in the field of mental testing 
has contributed critical notices. The whole 
forms an encyclopaedic work of reference, 
which should be on the shelves of every library 
for psychologists and teachers, and will un- 
doubtedly prove invaluable for everyone who 
uses such tests, whether for practical or for 
theoretical purposes. It is admirably arranged, 
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indexed, and produced; and the venture de- 
serves all the support it can possibly receive. * 

J Ed Psychol 45:314-7 My’54. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. Every testing specialist has learned to 
rely on the Buros Yearbooks as desk compan- 
ions. Every teacher or counselor using pub- 
lished tests should study MMY as a whole, and 
consult it frequently. MMY is a bibliographer’s 
dream: references to all tests, to all recent stud- 
ies on each, and to books on testing. The or- 
ganization and printing are magnificent. The 
heart of the book is its critical reviews of tests. 
In the new Yearbook, these are invariably 
thoughtful. Except in the area of classroom 
achievement tests, reviewers have frequently 
tried out the tests and many reviewers report 
minor research performed to gather new data 
for the review. Criteria for judgment are much 
the same as in former yearbooks. The reviews 
give less weight than formerly to picayune er- 
rors, more to the function of a test in instruc- 
tion and clinical interaction. A long honor roll 
could be prepared of superior reviews. The fol- 
lowing have exceptional general interest: a 
spectacular review of Shimberg of Health In- 
ventories (ETS) ; Anastasi on “primary abili- 
ties” tests; Westby on Progressive Matrices; 
Courtis on the Thorndike Handwriting Scale 
(some notable history) ; Fowler on Henmon- 
Nelson; and Kaulfers on CEEB French Read- 
ing. The yearbook draws attention to new tests 
which might otherwise be overlooked. Judg- 
ing from the reviews, the person interested in 
tests should become acquainted with these: 1947 
Progressive Matrices, California Cumulative 
Guidance Record (Elem.), Differential Abili- 
ties Test, SRA Self Scorer, IPAT Culture- 
Free Intelligence, GRE Aptitude, Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, Wing Musical Intelligence, 
Children’s Apperception Test, Functional Eval- 
ulation in Mathematics. While important, the 
General Aptitude Tests of USES and the 
Weschler Scale for Children were disappoint- 
ing to reviewers. There are a good many nega- 
tive reviews. Only three major publishers— 
World Book, Psychological Corporation, and 
ETS—are generally producing tests which the 
reviewers regard as adequately developed, and 
even these houses fail to maintain high stand- 
ards consistently, Some other large publishers 
are accused of serious violations of judgment 
and even of ethics. Over and over, reviewers 
say that tests have been released prematurely, 
that they are acceptable for research use but 


because of insufficient validation or standardi- 
zation are not suitable for practical use. This 
points up a major policy issue. Should we en- 
courage the release of a test incorporating new 
ideas, even though the fundamental test de- 
velopment is incomplete? We need innovations, 
and yet we know that even the shiniest ideas 
may not survive careful research. Should re- 
search on a test precede general distribution, 
or follow it? Who should do it—the inventor 
or the customer? The reviewers demonstrate 
that we have gone too far in the direction of 
releasing tests prior to the required fundamen- 
tal research. The majority of newer tests are 
at present suitable for use only by those who 
will conduct research on the tests in their own 
setting, but they are usually distributed with- 
out such limitation. A favorable sign is the 
report that many manuals have been revised to 
meet criticism from the last MMY. Older tests, 
however, have generally continued in print 
with neither revision nor continued research. 
Their authors would do well to withdraw some 
of them. Buros has now perfected his yearbook 
technique. It is regrettably necessary to ques- 
tion the program and basic conception he holds, 
even though the series is marvellous if it can 
be sustained. The price of the volume is $18, 
and this does not cover all costs. MMY is 
priced out of its market. If it cannot sell in 
volume, some new plan is needed. Changes can 
be made which will reduce the yearbook’s value 
far less than they will reduce costs. An editor 
might consider these alterations. (1) Eliminate 
four hundred and fifty pages of reprinted book 
review excerpts, a costly feature not much 
used, (2) Eliminate reviews of foreign tests 
unlikely to be suitable for the American market. 
This is a provincial suggestion, but it would be 
better at this point to disseminate MMY more 
widely in this country than to pursue compre- 
hensiveness. (3) Remove the exhaustive and 
expensive bibliographies on tests. (4) Elimi- 
nate analytic reviews of obsolete tests. A. bal- 
anced review of (for example) the Zyve test 
is not needed. One sentence stating that this 
test should not be used for such and such pur- 
poses, signed if necessary by a group of ade- 
quate authorities, tells the student all he needs 
to know. Buros has this year made an effort to 
resurvey old tests, to such lengths as seven 
pages on variants of Army Alpha. Some retro- 
spective reviews are of current value, but most 
could be reduced to much more blunt state- 
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ments that a test is obsolete, or that, while 
originally “experimental,” in twenty years it 
has not been improved to the point of useful- 
ness. (5) Possibly more radical suggestions 
would be worth considering. Suppose the test- 
by-test reviews in the vocational interest field, 
for example, were replaced by a single sum- 
mary of the field, signed by Super, Bordin, 
Carter and Bennett. This could provide per- 
spective, balance, and guidance far beyond that 
allowed by the present organization, however 
perfect MMY is by librarianship standards. 
Few individuals have made so singular a con- 
tribution to the profession as Buros. Devotion, 
self-sacrifice, clarity of purpose, and editiorial 
talent are evidenced in every page of Buros’ 
series. It is gratifying that the leading measure- 
ment organizations have recently adopted a tes- 
timonial resolution recognizing this. Criticism 
can say only that the world is perhaps not yet 
ready to support a project of this elegance, and 
that Buros can compromise with his editorial 
ideals without seriously compromising his pro- 
fessional contribution. 

J Nat Inst Personnel Res 6:121-2 Mr ’56. 
L. E. Cortis. * The service supplied here grew 
steadily since 1935, and seems to have im- 
proved in quality and competence. * The fact 
that every yearbook is intended to supplement 
rather than supplant earlier publications has 
certain drawbacks. To obtain the fullest benefit 
from this volume, previous ones should be 
available. Inconvenient as this may be, it seems 
unavoidable. The system of reference which 
Buros has established is extensive, and only 
permits duplication to a very limited extent. * 
The point to note is that the service which 
Buros provides is in many ways unique and 
should call for the greatest support from all 
psychologists and psychological organizations. * 
Some of [the test] criticisms are very severe, 
and seem so well justified, that one wonders 
whether the tests in question will receive 
enough support to warrant their publication. 
One notes therefore that in addition to supply- 
ing factual information about tests, Buros' 
yearbooks serve an extremely important func- 
tion of weeding out bad tests, and improving 
the quality of existing tests. All test entries are 
accompanied by adequate descriptive informa- 
tion, e.g. the groups for which the test is in- 
tended, the time taken to administer it, the 
author, the publisher, the cost, etc. The reader 
may feel the lack in some instances of data on 


the standardization and validation of the tests, 
While this is available for the majority of the 
tests, indication is given in the other instances 
whether such information is to be found in the 
test manuals. A very welcome innovation is the 
list of contributing test reviewers found at the 
beginning to this yearbook. Most of them come 
from the United States, less than 1095 coming 
from other English-speaking countries. * A 
general criticism that may be raised against 
this publication is that it has a strong American 
bias. One misses, for instance, the noteworthy 
contributions made by Scandinavian and South 
African psychologists, published in English, It 
is hoped that Buros will rectify this in future 
issues of his very valuable and unique publica- 
tion. 

Med Times 82:303 Ap '54. Frederick L. 
Patry. This monumental publication is a vade 
mecum to the clinical psychologist and all those 
concerned with the application of psychological 
tests and measurements in education, industry, 
psychiatry, psychology, et cetera. * Like previ- 
ous volumes it has proved its practical value in 
assisting psychometrists to locate and evaluate 
tests and find pertinent references in the litera- 
ture. * This volume is the “Bible” of all those 
working in the ever growing science of psycho- 
logical tests and measurements. It represents 
a striking growth since the first two publica- 
tions in this series of noncritical bibliographies 
of tests published in 1935 and 1936. It augurs 
well for the steady and future growth of this 
specialized field of applied psychology. 

Mental Hygiene 39:136 Ja ’55. Frank K. 
Shuttleworth. Those who use educational, vo- 
cational, or psychological tests will find this 
book an indispensable tool. * The heart of the 
matter is the 596 reviews especially prepared 
for this volume by some 306 individuals, each 
chosen for his competence. Uniformly, these 
reviews are clear and evaluative. Often they are 
highly critical. They are condensed, but long 
enough to be adequate. They will prove re- 
warding reading even for the experts. It is 
clear that reviews of previous yearbooks and 
of the present one have exerted and will con- 
tinue to exert a powerful influence on test 
authors and publishers to improve their prod- 
ucts. The volume is a most important contri- 
bution. 

Occupational Psychol 27:226-7 O ’53. D. F. 
Vincent. 'To that section of the psychological 
world whose work is intimately connected with 
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tests and the literature of tests, “Buros” needs 
no introduction. To most test users it is as 
much a household word as Whitaker, Hansard 
or Baedecker. They will welcome the appear- 
ance of a new edition and their chief interest 
will be in how much new material has been 
added. * English readers will be pleased to 
note that of the new tests added a large number 
are English. Eight tests issued by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology are among 
the additions. Fifty-four per cent. of the 
tests described have been reviewed, and about 
twenty per cent. have been reviewed by 
more than one authority. The reviewing is 
really more extensive than this fact suggests, 
as the practice of giving references to re- 
views contained in earlier editions has been 
continued. Judging from the references quoted 
for the National Institute’s tests it seems that 
the bibliographies given beneath the descrip- 
tions of each of the tests are fairly complete. 
Test users are sure to be pleased with the new 
“Buros.” Probably because the Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook is necessarily rather ex- 
pensive and has to be purchased with dollars, 
it is not as well known to psychologists not in- 
timately concerned with testing as it deserves 
to be. * It is perhaps a pity that all the tests 
could not be reviewed by more than one re- 
viewer, for in the field of testing, as every- 
where else, individual opinions vary consider- 
ably. Of the reviews of tests that the writer 
knows intimately, some have appeared to him 
to be decidedly generous and others extremely 
critical. Two reviews of every test is, however, 
not practicable; the book is large enough as it 
is, and if its size were increased any more it 
would need to be produced in more than one 
volume, with consequent increase in cost. * In 
addition to the usual tables of contents the 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook has 
two very useful indexes. One of the names of 
tests, and one of the names of persons, which 
includes, as well as the names of authors, re- 
viewers and institutions, any names that are 
mentioned in the reviews. No reference book 
as comprehensive as “Buros” could be easy to 
use, but the indexing and page headings make 
it as easy to use as is possible. 

Personnel Adm 16:34 J1* 53. O. Glenn Stahl. 
This task is like reviewing an unabridged dic- 
tionary. There is simply nothing to compare 
with the object of the review. * monumental 
reference book * Indexes to periodicals and 


publishers, as well as to titles and names re- 
ferred to, adds to the utility of this yearbook 
as a manual. A minor flaw to some users is the 
placing of the number of the first item on a 
page (each test listed is numbered for easy ref- 
erence) at the top of that page, thus making 
the use of page numbers, also at the top of each 
page, confusing. The use of bold-face type for 
the item numbers in the running text would 
appear adequate for quick finding by item num- 
ber, without the page-top reference. It goes 
without saying that this most comprehensive 
reference work has become an almost indis- 
pensable tool to all concerned with psycho- 
metrics—whether psychologist, educator, voca- 
tional counselor, personnel man, or subject 
matter specialist. The Fourth Yearbook is a 
credit to a splendid, well-conceived series. I 
repeat—there is nothing to match it. 
Personnel & Guid J 32:118-9 O '53. Robert 
L. Ebel. * No conscientious test author or pub- 
lisher and no discriminating user of mental 
tests can afford to be without this volume, 
which is the latest and best in a distinguished 
series. * While there is duplication between 
this and previous volumes in some of the tests 
and a few of the books listed, there is no du- 
plication in the reviews printed. Adequate in- 
dexes and cross references....have been gener- 
ously and expertly supplied. * If essential 
accessory materials such as a manual, tables 
of norms, or reliability coefficients are missing, 
specific mention is made of the deficiency. This 
is intended to emphasize the importance of 
such information, and to spur test authors and 
publishers to provide it. * In general the re- 
views are of high quality, written by competent 
critics who have obviously studied the tests 
carefully and expressed their judgment hon- 
estly. Many of the reviews make very interest- 
ing reading. They reflect the insights and biases 
of the particular reviewer as well as the merits 
and defects of the test under review. It would 
no doubt be possible to use excerpts from these 
reviews to compile a comprehensive and stimu- 
lating set of readings on the theory and tech- 
niques of mental measurement. No reader is 
likely to accept all that he finds in these reviews 
as true, relevant and important. The wise pro- 
vision for multiple reviews of many tests tends 
to limit the damage which a single biased re- 
view might do. Further, any reader of a single 
critical review ought to know that he is dealing 
with the observations and judgments of only 
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one person. The evaluation of tests is not so 
precise and formal that perfect agreement is to 
be expected, even between thoroughly com- 
petent and perfectly fair critics. Oscar Buros 
has undertaken to produce a volume which will 
be both a useful guide to mental tests and a 
positive force for their improvement. He has 
succeeded in both aims. This.is not to say that 
test publishers will immediately accept all of 
the soundly based criticisms and suggestions of 
the reviewers. But it is evident that they are 
aware of the book’s existence and sensitive to 
its praise or blame. They may be forgiven for 
lagging somewhat behind their critics if only 
they will maintain standards higher than those 
demanded by typical test users. This leads to 
the almost self-evident observation that The 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook will 
best serve its intended purposes in the hands 
of educators, personnel workers, and others 
who buy and use tests. If they follow the guid- 
ance of this book, they are certain to become 
progressively better informed and more dis- 
criminating test users. It is fervently to be 
wished that enough of them will buy the book 
to justify continuance of an essential service. 

Psychol B 51:297-9 My ’54. Irving Lorge. * 
the seventh in a series of publications intended 
to make available to practitioners in psychol- 
ogy, education, and related disciplines the rich 
resources of tests and measurements. The series 
began modestly with the little pamphlet *Edu- 
cational, Psychological, and Personality Tests 
of 1933 and 1934" (issued in 1935) * The cur- 
rent volume is a beautifully printed and well- 
organized tome of more than r,roo pages. In 
no way can it be compared with the first little 
pamphlet. The earliest three publications were 
primarily test bibliographies. The shape of 
things to come was first evident in the 1938 
publication. For in that volume, Buros under- 
took the prodigious tasks of getting cooperative 
reviews of tests (issued as separates in the 
English-speaking countries) and of compiling 
significant excerpts from published reviews of 
books and monographs related to tests and 
measurements. In 1940, he made this task his 
by tradition ; in the present volume, he has dig- 
nified the tradition by an opulently produced 
book. * the current volume...lists, for the first 
time, restricted tests together with reviews of 
a few of them. Indeed, Buros, as well as the 
test organizations, is to be congratulated for 
removing some of the so-called secrecy from 


the instruments utilized by agencies like the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, and the National 
League for Nursing Education. * In a sense, 
Buros' publications represent a compromise, 
In the early thirties he intended to develop a 
test-consumers' research organization. Failing 
to realize such an accomplishment, he devoted 
himself to the lesser, but very important, goal 
of supplying to all, particularly to test con- 
sumers, "frankly critical reviews." Such a limi- 
tation, of course, meant that he had to become 
dependent on outside reviewers rather than 
upon members of his own research staff. Dur- 
ing the years, Buros has had the cooperation of 
the leading specialists in test construction and 
test utilization, Nor has Buros left the task to 
them alone; he has supplied the bibliography 
of published research related to each listed test. 
Such cumulation of related material has been, 
and should continue to be, a valuable resource 
for the student and the scholar. For example, 
the cross-references for the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale now goes to 312; and 
for Rorschach to 1,219. As for books about 
measurement, the review excerpts that he has 
edited and compiled make another basic con- 
tribution toward appreciating the growing so- 
phistication of test constructors. An editor who 
conceives his function to be the improvement 
of test making and hence the improvement of 
test using deserves well of all who make and 
use tests. Indeed it is fitting that the Division 
on Evaluation and Measurement of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and the Psycho- 
metric Society jointly expressed their apprecia- 
tion for his enterprise over the past 20 years. 
The fact that these two organizations memori- 
alized Buros indicates the value and signifi- 
cance of the work. Indeed, the volume's defi- 
ciencies seem entirely attributable to Buros’ 
limited financial resources rather than to any 
administrative or intellectual constraints. The 
volume, in so far as it is not cumulative, makes 
it necessary for the interested user to manipu- 
late several volumes, for test reviews are to be 
found in the four volumes for 1938, 1940, 
1949, and 1953. Perhaps the time has now come 
when test listing and test reviewing can be 
done best through the medium of an official 
magazine sponsored by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Such a publication would 
give greater currency to the newer tests faster. 
With the expanding test field, it seems too long 
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to have to wait four or five years for Buros’ 
next volume. Indeed, if subscribers are willing 
to pay $18 every four or five years, there may 
be even more who can afford $4 or $5 every 
year for more current material. Buros, in his 
attempt to be fair to every test maker, has 
“leaned over backwards.” At one time, he for- 
warded the critical reviews to the test authors 
and/or publishers to make certain that the 
critiques were related to the facts. This appar- 
ently was so formidable a task that he aban- 
doned it in favor of trying to achieve at least 
three reviews of each test by different analysts. 
Fair as that may be, it seems not nearly as 
valuable an objective as getting at least ome 
review of every listed test. In a random sample 
of 20 entries, four were not tests at all (a man- 
ual on aphasia, a book on Rorschach, a manual 
for driver selection, a series of forms for em- 
ployee selection) ; seven were of new tests not 
previously listed, but which remained without 
review ; three were for new tests not previously 
listed with a review; four were for reviews of 
a revised or supplemented test; and two were 
reviews for tests which had been previously 
listed and reviewed. Perhaps editorial energies 
could have been expended to get all the new 
entries reviewed at least once. It is not difficult, 
however, to recognize that the reviewers them- 
selves frequently add their personal prejudices 
to their test appraisals. Sometimes these biases 
are minor ones, such as criticizing the direc- 
tions, sometimes they are major ones, such as 
questioning the use of primary batteries of 
standardized achievement tests. For one rea- 
sonably familiar with the proclivities of the 
individual reviewers, it is quite a confirming 
reaction to be able to designate the reviewer 
just from the review. In a field as diverse as 
testing, various specialists have developed spe- 
cial attitudes: e.g., criticism of objective scor- 
ing as restricting the scope of testing, or the 
impossibility of getting truly representative 
national norms, or the overclaims on diagnostic 
profiles. As is inevitable, the reviews are un- 
even because of the very specialization of the 
reviewers. In one sense, the user of the volume 
should have available specifications of "all the 
players.” Nevertheless, most of the advice is 
significant and cogent. * Future editions of the 
volume will profit from attempts to classify 
the relevant information by validity, reliability, 
sampling for normative data, character of 
norms, relevance for specified objectives of 


appraisal or of instruction. It is the lack of a 
comprehensive plan for coverage that makes 
for the primary difficulty with the reviews: 
they tend to be so prolix and discursive as to 
omit much information that a consumer should 
have for his decisions. Certainly, the bulk of 
the reviews fails significantly to meet Buros’ 
requisite: “Reviews should be written primarily 
for the rank and file of test users." Too often, 
the reviews seem to be prepared for the re- 
viewer's peers. The current reviews, however, 
occasionally give evidence that earlier reviews 
have led the authors to make improvements in 
subsequent revisions of their tests; unfortu- 
nately, in too many instances, the reviews give 
contrary evidence that the test authors were 
immune to such analyses. Over the 20 years, 
however, Buros has raised the standards for 
the technical aspects of test making. It is hoped 
that a magazine may continue these important 
reviews to make them more up to date and 
available at a price that will allow the rank and 
file to use them more freely. I know of no one 
as capable as Buros to be its editor. 

Sch R 61:517-8 D ’53. Maurice L. Hartung. 
Editorial. Fortunately for progress, there are a 
few men in every generation who see a vision 
and are so inexorably persistent that they bring 
it to reality. Professor Oscar Krisen Buros of 
Rutgers University, editor of TAe Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, is one of 
these men. Fifteen years ago there was no com- 
prehensive source to which to turn for critical 
reviews of tests and other evaluation instru- 
ments. Professor Buros thought there ought 
to be one and in 1938 published the first book 
of this kind. The most recent volume in the 
series, covering the period 1948 through 1951, 
supplements rather than supplants the earlier 
numbers of the series. In his Preface Professor 
Buros says the book is "designed to assist test 
users in education, industry, psychiatry, and 
psychology to locate and to evaluate tests and 
books on testing." It is, in fact, an almost in- 
dispensable reference for many workers in 
these fields. The editorial staff of the School 
Review customarily relies on it for checking 
data on tests mentioned in the articles pub- 
lished. This editorial writer regularly requires 
his students in courses on methods of teaching 
to use the volume in connection with their ex- 
amination of tests in their fields. Graduate 
students use it to survey available materials as 
they plan research projects. The book ought to 
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be in the professional library of every school 
system for the use of teachers and others who 
have responsibility for selecting published tests. 
Valuable as the book is as a tool, Professor 
Buros from the beginning has had in mind an- 
other value. He hoped that authors and pub- 
lishers of tests would be stimulated to improve 
their product, and the several Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks that have been published have 
undoubtedly been a force in that direction. In 
general, recently published tests are superior to 
earlier ones, but it would be difficult to isolate 
the effects of the critical reviews encouraged 
by Buros from the effects of other books and 
developments in the field of educational and 
psychological measurement. 

Teachers Col Rec 55:107 N ’53. Frederick 
B. Davis. * tremendous volume * an immensely 
valuable bibliographical guide. In addition, it is 
an exceedingly rich source of evaluative infor- 
mation about tests, since the 308 experts in 
measurements presumably gave a good deal of 
thought and labor to writing the original re- 
views presented. Every serious worker in edu- 
cational and psychological measurement will 
want to make use of the yearbook; any library 
that serves students in these flelds should have 
a copy on the reference shelves. The writer 
sampled the original reviews and found them 
to be interesting and generally accurate, to the 
best of his knowledge. Quite naturally, they 
vary in quality and scope. The excerpts from 
the reviews of books that are presented in the 
second part of the yearbook bring together a 
good deal of critical evaluation of more-or-less 
current publications, but the writer cannot help 
wondering whether this merit justifies their re- 
printing. Even if it does, he would like to urge 
consideration of the alternative of printing 
them in a less expensive format and binding 
them separately from the Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. It seems doubtful that most book 
reviews are worthy of expensive reprinting, es- 
pecially when they are rather widely available 
in their original form. In conclusion, it seems 
appropriate to pay tribute to the editor of the 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Oscar 
K. Buros, for his industry and pertinacity in 
gathering and compiling data. 


For reviews of earlier volumes in this series, 
see 4:B70, 3:788, 40:B856-8, 38:B325-6, and 
36:B45-6. 
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Am Sociol R 17:657-8 O * 52. Roy G. Francis. 
The author attempts two things in this volume: 
First, to prove the scientific necessity for factor 
analysis, and second, to demonstrate workable 
techniques for accomplishing factor analysis. 
With respect to the latter, he certainly goes into 
fine detail— at times quite schematic—describ- 
ing various necessary operations. The accept- 
ability of these techniques depends largely on 
the acceptability of the argument for this type 
of analysis. In turn, the incompleteness of the 
prior argument seems to reduce the significance 
of the operations as presented. The text seems 
to offer good coverage of the factor analysis 
techniques, and for those who already agree to 
its basic logic, has much to offer. This reviewer 
was gratified to note Cattell’s argument for 
oblique rotation in those instances where the 
traditional orthogonal rotation seems “forced 
onto the data.” The author's *P-technique"—in 
which a single individual is given a series of 
tests to determine any clusterings of items in 
respect to him—seems worthy of continued use, 
though with less enthusiasm than the author 
exhibits. But the book is not simply a restate- 
ment of factor analysis; nor is it simply an 
argument within that field. It includes a defense 
of the technique, an attempt to "sell" factor 
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analysis to the psychological and social sciences 
in general. While one can agree that factor 
analysis has something to offer these sciences, 
the structure of Cattell’s argument requires 
closer scrutiny, For the sake of brevity, we will 
limit our comments to two basic operations 
which have not, in this text at least, been suffi- 
ciently generalized to warrant Cattell’s belief 
that the social sciences ought now to take over 
factor analysis. The operations to be discussed 
are “reflection” of the correlation ratios, neces- 
sary to subsequent inferences about “factors,” 
and drawing inferences from the factors which 
have been isolated * The process of reflection 
involves the assumption that by reversing the 
algebraic sign of any correlation, we can make 
inferences about the converse of a variable. 
When. reflected, “sociability” becomes “un- 
sociability” and, presumably, “love” becomes 
“hate.” It remains theoretically possible that 
such variables are not merely polar opposites 
of the same dimension but represent different 
dimensions. Failure to be theoretically careful 
in redefining the reflected variables leads to the 
danger of assuming data which are not actually 
present in the materials dealt with.... This leads 
to further confusion in drawing inferences 
from the “factors” which have been isolated by 
the technique. That is, when certain items clus- 
ter sufficiently to warrant the inference that a 
factor has been isolated, what does the factor 
imply? When the number of sunspots, the num- 
ber of immigrants, the size of the army, and 
other similar items lead to the inference that a 
particular factor measures “Expansive living vs. 
Restricting hard times,” the difference between 
reading into one’s data and reading out of them 
is virtually destroyed. The text offers no justi- 
fication either for analyzing a particular set of 
items, or for the inference that is drawn from 
theni, Until such a system, logically defensible, 
is derived, the general utility of factor analysis 
remains questionable. This reviewer feels that 
if greater care were paid to the development of 
the logical assumptions of factor analysis, and 
the problems which flow from those assump- 
tions, this technique would gain more adherents. 
At present, this particular book fails in that re- 
spect, however polemic Part I may be. It is 
doubtful that this particular presentation of fac- 
tor analysis will convert many from other sys- 
tems of analysis. The difficulties of drawing in- 
ferences from the various factors have not been 
removed, nor are they clarified in this volume. 


Brit J Psychol, Gen Sect 44:78 F ’53. Philip 
E. Vernon. Few psychologists can have carried 
out as many large-scale factorial analyses as 
Prof. Cattell, and he must certainly hold the 
record for rotating to oblique Simple Structure. 
Thus a book which sets out the fruits of his 
practical experience, and his broader specula- 
tions on the nature and use of factorization, 
could not fail to be of value. It is indeed a fine 
piece of work—clearly and very objectively 
written, and packed with interesting ideas and 
helpful illustrations. Parts of it, however, are 
very heavy-going and the book hardly succeeds 
in providing the working manual which any 
Ph.D. student could follow, for which there is 
a great need. The first Part does present a 
fairly simple survey of the whole topic of cen- 
troid analysis, which should be useful to many 
Honours students; nevertheless, the reviewer 
would still be inclined to recommend Sir God- 
frey Thomson’s book in preference. It is the 
more complex second Part (dealing with work- 
ing methods and particularly with the art of 
rotation), and the third Part (on general prin- 
ciples and problems), which add most to the 
standard text-books by Burt, Thomson, Thur- 
stone and Holzinger. * Cattell....makes ambi- 
tious claims, and presents strong arguments, for 
its wider use in general psychological research, 
and its combination with classical experimental, 
or with modern Fisherian, techniques. The psy- 
chologist or statistician who is suspicious of the 
whole topic should certainly study Parts I and 
III with care. A number of doubts, neverthe- 
less, still remain in the reviewer’s mind. Ap- 
parently any really adequate analysis involves 
giving some sixty tests to a few hundred sub- 
jects, extracting a dozen factors, and spending 
about six months full-time on computation and 
rotation (even with machine aids). But scarcely 
one in a hundred professional psychologists 
could undertake research on such a scale; in- 
deed scarcely one in a hundred is likely to be 
able to learn how to carry out blind rotation to 
oblique Simple Structure. Either then we must 
be allowed to carry on with simpler researches 
involving less than twenty variables and half a 
dozen factors, with orthogonal rotation or no 
rotation at all, or else factor analysis looks like 
becoming an even more esoteric and specialized 
approach, even more divorced from the main 
stream of psychology, than at present. Finally, 
if factorization is so fundamental to any ad- 
vance in psychology, why is there still so little 
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agreement regarding the basic components of 
intellect and personality which it is supposed to 
reveal? These are some of the questions which 
Prof. Cattell has not answered; though it is a 
little unfair to raise them in view of the vast 
number of points—not mentioned in this re- 
view—which he does cover. 

J Ed Psychol 44:254-6 Ap '53 W. J. E. 
Crissy. The author states that the book has been 
written to meet three major requirements. 
“First, it sets out to meet the need of the 
general student in science to gain some idea of 
what factor analysis is about and to understand 
how it integrates with scientific methods and 
concepts generally.” * “Second, it is intended 
as a textbook for statistics courses which deal 
with factor analysis for the first time, either as 
an appreciable part or as the whole of the 
semester course.” * “The third objective of this 
work is to supply a handbook for the research 
worker, the student, and the statistical clerk 
which will be a practical guide with respect to 
carrying out the processes most frequently in 
use.” * Cattell has met these requirements 
which he has set for himself. The resulting text 
is highly readable, even entertaining. The multi- 
plicity of diagrams, charts and examples plus 
the questions and exercises at the end of each 
chapter make the book teachable at the advanced 
undergraduate level and above. The author has 
kept the almost inevitable complex mathematical 
formulations and proofs to the barest minimum, 
though he furnishes pertinent references for the 
interested reader. The student new to the jargon 
of ‘factor analysis, will make frequent use of 
the well-prepared glossary. The author, as has 
been his wont in other writing, occasionally 
stops the reader dead in his tracks with neolo- 
gisms and relatively unusual words. This Cat- 
tellian quirk will probably stimulate most per- 
sons though it may irritate a few. The latter 
group are reminded that a little frustration 
can do no harm and it may facilitate learning! 
With respect to the whole field of factor analy- 
sis, the book is neither comprehensive nor ec- 
lectic. It couldn't be and fulfill the stated re- 
quirements within the confines of a work of 
usual textbook size. The following instances 
are cited more as illustrations of the previous 
Statement than as criticisms: A better case can 
be made for orthogonal, as contrasted with 
oblique, rotation than is done in the text. Cattell 
presents a strong argument for obliqueness and 
conjectures that only rarely will the best fit to 


psychological data be an orthogonal one. He 
treats only indirectly and summarily the orthog- 
onalist's argument of the case of conceptualiz- 
ing factors which are uncorrelated. He would 
seem to make computational ease the funda- 
mental argument pro orthogonal factors. Many 
factor analysts, however, would insist on go- 
ing beyond orthogonal factors to uncorrelated 
factor scores using partialling techniques’ to 
insure the latter. The author gives little atten- 
tion to the metheod of principal components 
and the advantages which inhere in this mode of 
analysis for some purposes. In an early chapter 
the author includes a brief summary of various 
non-factorial statistical methods. However, he 
fails to mention canonical correlation and this 
method probably relates more closely to factor 
analysis than any of the others, yielding, as it 
were, a general factor common to both predic- 
tor and criterion measures. The work has two 
unique features in terms of content which 
combine to make the book an indispensable 
addition to the professional library of everyone 
concerned in any way with factor analysis. 
First, throughout the book fundamental impor- 
tance is attached to appropriate experimental 
designs. Cattell presents a model relating the 
various factor analysis designs to various ex- 
perimental hypotheses. Also, he has devoted 
much of the third part of the book to a lucid 
explanation of how to incorporate computation, 
reliability, and validation checks in the design 
of various kinds of experiments employing fac- 
torial procedures. Second, he presents an ex- 
position, with illustrative data, of his much dis- 
cussed P and O analyses. He also proposes 
two new factor designs, S and T. * The format 
and typography are excellent. Errata are seem- 
ingly few. The reviewer caught only one which 
can have serious consequences for the unwary 
reader. There are two miscalculations in Table 
17, p. 163, which cause an accumulation of 
error in the table and lead to the reflection of 
signs on the wrong variables. An appendix is 
provided containing instructions for doing ma- 
trix multiplication by using electronic calcu- 
lators, a feature useful to those fortunate re- 
searchers who can get access to such equipment. 
Anyone interested in factor analysis should add 
this work to his professional library. Instruc- 
tors of factor analysis whose students have 
sparse mathematical background will welcome 
this text. Cattell has made another major con- 
tribution to the psychological literature. 
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J Ed Res 47:78-9 S '53. Dorothy M. Knoell. 
* Two of the main sections....are devoted to an 
elaborate and thought-provoking discussion of 
concepts and principles relating to factor analy- 
sis. * The larger contribution....is probably in 
the ideas presented rather than in the working 
techniques. * Q-technique is regrettably treated 
with less sympathy than the other variations of 
R with little attention paid to its possible uses. 
The development of the concept of the “speci- 
fication equation," in predicting behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups in various situations is 
generally useful, being presented in more detail 
than the usual discussion of factor scores. 
Chapters...on manipulation in the “classical 
factor analytic experiment" and on factor anal- 
ysis with controlled experiment present ma- 
terial..should stimulate thinking among users 
of factor techniques. The main criticism of the 
book stems from its planned appeal to the 
reader with little mathematical background. No 
attempt is made to tie in factor analysis with 
mathematical theory in general; in fact, mathe- 
maticians are chided for insisting upon some 
of the “niceties” in factor solutions. This is 
especially true in the presentation of the cen- 
troid method where use of some of the pro- 
cedures outlined will not give a set of factors 
which is a true centroid solution. For example, 
the author suggests in his discussion of reflec- 
tion procedures that it is not always desirable 
to maximize the sum of the matrix when the 
first centroid factors are being extracted. It is 
hoped that the casual reader will not attempt 
to follow the centroid method outlined in an 
early chapter not realizing that a more adequate 
presentation is made later in the book. Group 
methods of factoring are treated in some detail 
but several available computational checks are 
not mentioned. Detailed numerical examples 
would have been a useful part of the outline 
of steps for diagonal factoring and for com- 
puting inverses, * Existing techniques for direct 
rotation to primary structure are ignored com- 
pletely. His dismissal of positive manifold (a 
criterion in rotation) as purely a myth implies 
some misunderstanding, i.e., that the criterion 
should be applied to all solutions, indiscrim- 
inately, rather than to solutions for matrices 
that are essentially positive at the outset. Per- 
sons already familiar with factor analysis will 
probably object to the notation used, particu- 
larly V for variable and F for primary factor, 
since V and F have already taken on other 


meanings in the Thurstone school of factor 
analysis. Also, use of the terms "projection" 
and “loading” may be criticized although a 
proper distinction is made between "loading" 
and "correlation." While not winning friends 
among psychologists who already reject factor 
analysis as lacking mathematical respectability, 
Cattell's Factor Analysis should find an enthu- 
siastic audience among readers looking for ideas 
about the technique and among novices who are 
frightened by equations. 

J Genetic Psychol 83:185-94 S "53. A. S. C. 
Ehrenberg. * Cattell’s Factor Analysis is in- 
tended as an introduction and manual, and 
rather than consider the merits of the general 
factor analytic principles, we have tried in this 
review to examine what some of those practical 
procedures for handling data which are given 
in the book have been shown to do. In the 
centroid analysis, for example, it would appear 
that fundamental steps like "reflecting" and 
“choosing communalities” have not only not 
been said to satisfy any important general 
principles, but that no such principles have in 
fact been set up. In the absence also of any 
a posteriori deductions, the centroid solution 
presented might therefore be judged rather 
meaningless, and inadequate for inclusion in a 
laboratory manual. Centroid factors apparently 
have to be “rotated” by applying the principle 
of “simple structure." However, the only 
proven property of the computational solution 
put forward is that is does not actually satisfy 
the principle of simple structure. As far as the 
“factors” are concerned, it does not therefore 
seem to differ from any other possible solution 
in any material effect. Any factors, once ob- 
tained, must be interpreted. In multiple factor 
analysis with non-unity communalities no way 
of finding appropriate factor scores is known, 
and the only generally used criterion of inter- 
pretation is to consider the variables most 
highly loaded in the factor in question. Nothing 
much seems to be known about this procedure, 
except that even factors with identical patterns 
of saturation can be completely orthogonal, i. e., 
not the same. Whilst therefore Cattell may have 
succeeded in his aim to produce a simpler ac- 
count of factor analysis, his subject matter 
appears to be largely compounded of unverified 
speculation and rather unsuccessful guess work, 
and this he has not made sufficiently explicit. 
[See original review for additional critical com- 
ments not excerpted.] 
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J Social Psychol 40:339-45 N '54. Charles 
Wrigley. * The earlier accounts of factor analy- 
sis have been revised, but Cattell’s is the first 
completely new account in a decade. Let us con- 
sider, then, how Cattell handles these new fea- 
tures of factor analysis in his textbook. First 
we may note that the book is avowedly written 
for the psychologist rather than the statistician. 
* The book should be well suited to the audience 
for which it is designed. There is no one who 
has used factor analysis more extensively than 
Cattell or who is more familiar with its prac- 
tical problems and manipulations. The account 
will be within reach of the graduate student 
without extended mathematical training. There 
is a pleasant style of writing, and diagrams 
and numerical examples are freely given. All 
in all, Cattell has written probably the simplest 
account of factor analysis to date, and for that 
reason alone his text represents a very welcome 
addition to the psychological literature. It is 
hardly surprising to find that Cattell stresses the 
computational side, since no one has done more 
than Cattell and his co-workers (notably Saun- 
ders and Haverland) to show how efficiently 
punched-card equipment can be used for calcu- 
lating correlations and factor loadings. * the 
student is insufficiently warned of the somewhat 
arbitrary nature of many rotational decisions. 
Nor does Cattell appear to provide any sys- 
tematic defense in this book of his claim that 
a simple structure solution is more nearly in- 
variant and more meaningful scientifically than 
any other. A similar point might be made with 
respect to Cattell’s treatment of communalities ; 
we find in Cattell’s book (as is true to some ex- 
tent of all other textbooks in factor analysis) 
that there is an implicit acceptance of the need 
for communalities. No evidence is provided that 
the present methods for estimating communali- 
ties succeed in reducing the correlation ma- 
trix to minimal rank. Nor is it shown that the 
factor loadings are appreciably altered and the 
interpretation of factors changed as a result 
of inserting communalities rather than unities 
in the principal diagonal of the correlation 
matrix. The graduate student might be par- 
doned for getting the impression that the fac- 
tor-analyst subscribes to communalities and to 
simple structure as articles of faith. Cattell 
gives useful and fair-minded discussions of 
alternative precedures which have been sug- 
gested for estimating communalities and for 
rotating to simple structure, but fails to make 


any detailed examination of his reasons for 
adopting these key concepts. Cattell recognizes 
that a major weakness—perhaps the major 
weakness—of contemporary factor analysis is 
its dependence upon subjective judgments. He 
points out that “it is to some extent possible to 
manipulate the number of factors (by com- 
munality assessments) and their nature (by 
rotation) to fit quite a range of hypotheses” 
(p. 124). He advocates “blind rotation” (p. 
90) in an effort to avoid this. Yet even in 
this "blind rotation" there is no assurance 
that two investigators starting with the same 
correlation matrix will reach the same results. 
The skillful and experienced factor-analyst 
seems to be as much an artist as a scientist. 
It might be held that the most urgent chal- 
lenge to factor-analysts in the nineteen-fifties 
lies in the development of objective tech- 
niques. We need exact procedures for deciding 
upon the number of factors to be extracted, for 
calculating rotated factor loadings, and for the 
matching of factors, Mathematical help will al- 
most certainly be required in the solution of 
these problems. * Cattell's own contributions 
to factor analysis, such as the applications 
of the covariation chart techniques, parallel 
proportional profiles, and the use of marker 
variables in a matching formula, are consid- 
ered in some detail. For the person already 
versed in factor analysis, this may well prove 
to be the most useful section, providing a 
view of the current development of Cattell's 
own thinking. In Chapter 20 Cattell urges that 
factor analysis be used along with controlled 
experimentation. He has some intriguing sug- 
gestions as to ways in which experimental con- 
ditions may be systematically varied and the 
results handled by factor analysis. For example, 
in his method of “condition-organism factoriza- 
tion," his plan is to vary stimulus conditions in 
a controlled way from subject to subject. His 
design will have been structured in such a way 
that these variations in stimuli appear as factors 
in a factor analysis of the responses of the sub- 
jects if the responses have indeed been affected 
by these changes in experimental conditions. 
In effect, he is seeking to combine characteris- 
tics of the analysis of variance and of factor 
analysis into a single experimental design. This 
indicates a greatly widened view of the róle of 
factor analysis in psychological research. Clas- 
sical experimentalists and mathematical statis- 
ticians alike have generally argued that factor 
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analysis is appropriate only in those situations 
where hypotheses are not readily formulated. 
Its function is merely to supply a broad over- 
view of the relations in the field. On this view 
factor analysis is a “last resort” technique to be 
used only when there is no other available way 
of analyzing the data, and to be replaced by 
analysis of variance and other statistical tech- 
niques once psychologists are able to express 
their hypotheses more exactly. Cattell, then, is 
seeking to extend the area of usefulness of fac- 
tor analysis. The onus appears to be upon him 
and his co-workers to design experiments which 
show that his proposals are valid. This seems 
to imply a logical task as well as an empirical 
one, viz., an intensive examination of the re- 
lationship of factor analysis and the analysis of 
variance, These two techniques have mostly 
been developed independently of each other, and 
each provides a statistical technique for han- 
dling data with multiple sources of variation. * 
Cattell....seems to suggest that....factor analysis 
will often meet the demands of the psychologist 
more adequately than analysis of variance, “in 
requiring no supposition as to which are de- 
pendent and independent variables, and in re- 
vealing whether the independent variables as as- 
sumed in the analysis of variance are in fact mu- 
tually independent and the really important in- 
dependent influences in the field” (p. 10). The 
further development of Cattell’s views and the 
course of his experimentation promise to be of 
the greatest interest. It seems clear that we have 
by no means exhausted the possibilities in fac- 
tor analysis of novel designs, and there is no 
one who has displayed greater ingenuity than 
Cattell in the planning of factor analyses in 
very diversified fields. If he can effectively use 
factor analysis for the designing and analysis 
of experiments in the way he proposes, he will 
have made a major contribution to method in 
psychology. Before factor analysis can hope to 
fill this róle, more needs to be known about the 
extent to which factors vary from one experi- 
ment to another. * To summarize, Cattell has 
written the simplest account we possess of the 
theory and practice of factor analysis, including 
a detailed consideration of the rotational prob- 
lem and a rather full account of computational 
methods. Mathematical discussions are kept to a 
minimum. His book will be very useful not 
only to the graduate student but also to the 
“practitioner.” His account of the use of factor 
analysis in classic experimental situations is of 


the greatest theoretical interest. My main criti- 
cism—and this is perhaps more a criticism of 
contemporary factor analysis than of Cattell’s 
book—is that factor analysis is presented 
largely as a subjective technique, which is de- 
pendent upon the exercise of judgment. Skill in 
factor analysis is acquired only from long ex- 
perience. After 50 years, it is evident that we 
have not yet an objective and rigorously de- 
veloped statistical procedure. 

Occupational Psychol 27:49-50 Ja '53. Ed- 
ward Elliott. * A prefatory quotation clearly 
indicates that Cattell sees his book as a distil- 
lation of the well-known texts by Burt, Hol- 
zinger and Harman, Thomson, and Thurstone. 
Thus we have an ambitious book which, if it 
achieves just one or two of its aims, must prove 
extremely valuable. * it is disappointing to find 
that Cattell’s attempt at simple exposition is 
not very successful. His style is clear and 
pleasant; but his temperament is that of an 
eager research worker, and he rushes from 
simple and basic matters into the more esoteric 
departments of his subject. He never can re- 
sist an aside which will show up an intriguing 
line of future research; and, although he gen- 
erally eschews direct statistical discussions, his 
text abounds in references to statistical niceties 
which will be incomprehensible to newcomers 
to his subject. At the beginning of Chapter 2 
he even admits this tendency, saying that “the 
full implications of the previous chapter’s dis- 
cussion of the methodological role of factor 
analysis cannot be clear until factor analytic 
processes are understood in some detail." To 
take no pains to make an opening chapter of a 
section designed for beginners as lucid as pos- 
sible is asking for failure; and Cattell does fail 
to produce a good introduction to factor analy- 
sis. The more advanced reader, who, from the 
outset, can follow the arguments, understand 
asides or know when to ignore them, and dis- 
tinguish between what is well established now 
and what may be well established in ten years’ 
time, will be much better suited; and on this 
level we have a stimulating and most welcome 
synthesis of hitherto scattered information. 
Features which are likely to be particularly ap- 
preciated are, first, Cattell’s emphasis through- 
out the book on the design of factor studies, and 
secondly, his chapters on working methods. The 
former should go some way to persuade fac- 
torists that applying their techniques to any 
handy set of data is the least economical and 
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productive form of research. We might hope 
too that Cattell’s treatment of the almost uni- 
versally applied R-technique (factorization of 
tests) as merely one of six possible techniques 
may stimulate more interest in the less used 
techniques. Occupational psychologists, who 
often must deal with small numbers of people, 
should be aware of the potentialities of these 
techniques, which do not depend always on hav- 
ing large samples of persons. The whole of 
Part II is devoted to working methods. Here 
there are numerous hints and, in a chapter on 
the “basic art of rotation by graphs,” some very 
ingenious mechanical contrivances for getting 
work done systematically and economically. The 
final chapter of Part III is on "strategy and 
tactics of economy in computing” ; and we meet 
the idea of design again, on this occasion to re- 
duce computational labours, None of this finds 
a place in the usual run of lectures and books, 
and, if it does not entirely save students from 
the labour of finding their own methods, it 
should be invaluable as a guide to the general 
possibilities of economy in computation: The 
book ends characteristically with an appendix 
on “essential steps in matrix multiplication by 
electronic digital calculators.” 

Psychol B. 50:227-9 My ’53. Henry E. Gar- 
rett, * this book has been written to meet the 
needs of (1) the general student who wishes to 
learn what factor analysis is about, (2) the in- 
structor who wants a textbook in factor anal- 
ysis as part of a course in statistics, and (3) the 
research worker in this field. * Considerable at- 
tention is given to the need for oblique factors 
in Part II, and methods are provided for the 
extraction of orthogonal and oblique factors by 
the centroid method. Cattell does not overlook 
other factor methods, but he places the main 
emphasis upon the centroid as being the most 
flexible and generally useful. In this judgment 
the reviewer concurs. * Cattell has met his 
third objective, namely, that of preparing a 
handbook for research workers, better than 
his first two. The difficulty level of the book 
is not adapted to the non-mathematically 
trained student. It is doubtful whether the 
beginner can read profitably beyond the first 
two chapters, and most graduate students in 
psychology will understand very little of 
Part II unless it is preceded by a review of 
analytical: geometry and matrix algebra. The 
problem of rotation as presented in Chapter 12 
is unnecessarily discursive; and the student is 
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not likely to get from Chapter 13 a clear idea of 
the real need for and value of oblique factors. 
While ‘Cattell has clarified the distinction be- 
tween references axes and factors, his treatment 
is hampered by a confusing terminology. Rules 
laid down for carrying out a technique are not 
sufficiently well illustrated to make the rules 
readily applicable. As an example, the proce- 
dures to be followed in making a multiple group 
centroid analysis (pp. 178-184) are set down 
without illustration in 11 steps and 8 supple- 
mentary notes. This book is a real contribution 
to the literature of factor analysis and should 
be read by everyone seriously interested in re- 
search in this field. The final chapter on short- 
cut procedures will be especially valuable to 
the research worker, A feature of the book is 
its sprightly style, occasionally refreshed with 
a touch of humor. 

Psychometrika 20:166-8 Je '55. William B. 
Michael. * Cattell has done well in explaining 
at a readily-grasped intuitive level the basic 
principles underlying factor analysis and in 
stating the numerous uses to which the factor 
analytic techniques can be put. One of the 
strongest features of the text is the thorough 
and penetrating discussion of the place of fac- 
tor analysis in the design of experiments. * As 
a manual numerous shortcomings are apparent : 
(1) It would appear that an attempt has been 
made to explain too many methods of cen-* 
troid extraction, communality estimation, and 
factor extraction relative to the limited space 
devoted to those topics. A somewhat more ex- 
tensive explanation of a fewer number of tech- 
niques might have been desirable. (2) The steps 
involved in the various clustering methods do 
not seem to be easy for the beginner to grasp, 
since the illustrative examples are not clearly 
related to the procedures described. For ex- 
ample, the explanation of the group method of 
factoring (pp. 174-8) seems to be unnecessarily 
confusing and ambiguous. The origin of the 
entries appearing in the table at the top of 
page 176 remains a mystery to the reviewer. 
(3) The format of the computational explana- 
tions is such that one cannot grasp in a readily- 
apparent fashion the objectives toward which 
the writer is trying to lead the reader. Para- 
graph captions or headings would be particu- 
larly helpful. In short, each of the steps in- 
volved in the calculations is simply not clearly 
set forth for the reader to perceive. Each rule 
or procedural item should be directly related to 
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a specific numerical operation. (4) The expla- 
nation concerning the rotation process through 
use of graphs is substantially inadequate if the 
text is to serve as a manual, What is seriously 
needed is a set of graphs to illustrate in a step- 
by-step fashion the solution of a representative 
problem involving between 10 and 20 test vari- 
ables. In addition, a paragraph or two in which 
an explanation is given as to why each rotation 
was undertaken would be most helpful to the 
beginning student. Both orthogonal and oblique 
rotations should be considered at much greater 
length, Although mastery of the art of rotation 
requires extensive experience, a list of guiding 
principles that are related to illustrative plots 
would constitute an important teaching aid. 
(5) The presence of numerous errors is par- 
ticularly annoying and confusing to both the 
beginner and the experienced worker [see orig- 
inal review for a partial listing] * (6) Much 
needed is a summary in one location of the ma- 
trix equations that are frequently employed in 
factor-analysis studies—a set of 12 or 15 equa- 
tions that show various interrelationships 
among the primary-factor, reference-factor, 
arbitrary-orthogonal-factor loadings, the inter- 
correlations of the factors (both types), and the 
relationship of correlation coefficients to vari- 
ous types of factor loadings. Such a summary 
would serve to unify much of the illustrative 
material. * the third requirement has not been 
realized. Since the book as a manual is some- 
what limited in the clarity of its exposition with 
respect to the use of numerical procedures, the 
second requirement concerning its function as 
a textbook has not been met to an adequate de- 
gree. * One of the most pleasing features of the 
book is Cattell’s style of writing, which is in- 
formal and conversational in its tone. His ample 
use of cleverly devised figures of speech such as 
similes, personifications, and metaphors offers 
many an opportunity for a smile as well as a 
refreshing change of perspective in the reader’s 
orientation to the field of abstractions that pour 
forth page after page. * In its current form the 
book is an excellent source for the person inter- 
ested in the general principles of factor analy- 
sis, in the place of factor analysis in experi- 
mental design, and in types of problems in the 
social sciences for which factor analysis may 
be useful. However, as a guide or manual to be 
employed in the actual performance of a factor 
analysis the book is of doubtful value. Despite 
the limitations as a manual, it would be useful 


as a supplementary text’ in beginning courses 
in factor analysis. 

Q R Biol 28:104 Mr ^53. James: Deese. * 
This book is meant...as an introduction to fac- 
tor analysis * At best, the author only par- 
tially achieves his aim. I am not very sure that 
the complete novice would find this book un- 
derstandable, without considerable guidance. A 
good deal of statistical sophistication is as- 
sumed (by and large, implicitly), and examples 
are few and far between. Most of the exam- 
ples come from Cattell's own research and are 
likely to be a bit esoteric to the outsider. The 
book would have profited much from the addi- 
tion of frequent, tailor-made examples of the 
sort one finds in introductory statistics books. 
Despite these difficulties, the careful and per- 
sistent reader will be able to achieve a fair 
understanding of the method of factor analysis 
with a minimum of mathematics. Since there is 
considerable enthusiasm among the factor ana- 
lysts for the application of their method, re- 
search workers outside of psychology ought to 
become more acquainted with it. At this point, 
however, another criticism of Cattell’s book 
needs to be mentioned. Cattell himself is ap- 
parently convinced of the almost universal 
applicability of factor analysis. This conviction 
gets enough in his way that he glosses over or 
does not mention the many inherent difficul- 
ties and limitations of the method. Undoubt- 
edly this book will find use as an elementary 
textbook in factor analysis, and if the author’s 
enthusiasm is justified, the book will become 
more important with the passing of the next 
few years. 

[ B90] 
*CarrELL, Raymonp B. A Guide to Mental Test- 
ing: For Psychological Clinics, Schools, and In- 
dustrial Psychologists, Third Edition. London: 
University of London Press Ltd., 1953. Pp. xv, 446. 


355. * (Champaign, Ill.: Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing. $6.00.) (PA 28:1846) 


Brit J Ed Psychol 23:214 N '53. * Perhaps 
it may be regretted that Professor Cattell still 
omits discussion of individual tests of the Binet 
type; but no doubt the inclusion of those would 
expand unduly the size of the volume which, 
as it stands, is certainly a very useful reference 
book. 

Brit J Psychol 45:153-4 My:’54. A. Rich- 
ardson. * The: present enlarged and revised 
version contains a number of minor changes 
and a few major ones. Anachronisms which 
remained in the last edition have been removed. 
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For example, the reference to “Cox’s recent 
research” into tests of manual dexterity has 
been amended to read, “Cox's basic research." 
The chapter on the Measurement of Intelli- 
gence now contains new and more conveni- 
ently presented norms on the Cattell Intelli- 
gence Scales. The major changes occur in the 
chapters on Tests of Temperament and Dis- 
position, and Measures of Character Factors 
and Probes of Emotional Adjustment. In the 
first of these a Brief Selective-Answer Misper- 
ceptive Test of Personality Factors has been 
included. It has been constructed to measure, 
“five of the more important and firmly estab- 
lished primary personality factors.” Two other 
new tests of personality have also been in- 
cluded. One is a humour test and the other a 
musical preference test. Both are reported to 
distinguish normal from abnormal populations. 
In the second of the chapters mentioned above 
Cattell discusses his Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire and includes the items from the 
shortened form of this test. This is apparently 
intended to replace the Questionnaire for Per- 
sonality Factors which was published as Ap- 
pendix II in the last edition. Among the tests 
that users of this guide might wish to see men- 
tioned is likely to be the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. Although this test is be- 
coming increasingly popular no reference is 
made to it. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
theoretical limitations that the author imposes 
upon himself are passed on to the practising 
psychologist in this way. However, if these 
limitations are accepted, A Guide to Mental 
Testing provides a convenient reference to a 
wide range of useful tests. 

J Ed (London) 85:536 N ^53. Cyril Burt. * 
the greater part of his book consists of ingeni- 
ous tests (many devised by himself) for the 
study of personality and character. These, as 
he points out, cannot claim the high reliability 
or accuracy of the older tests of intelligence 
or scholastic knowledge; but, when cautiously 
and critically applied, may be useful and sug- 
gestive in individual cases. The present edition 
is nearly half as large again as the original. The 
Introduction and the theoretical discussions 
have been thoroughly revised. * New sections 
on the measurement of "Vocational Interests 
and Attitudes" and of "Intra-familial Atti- 
tudes" have been added; and the chapters on 
“Temperament and Disposition" and “The 
Measurement of Character Factors and Emo- 


tional Adjustment" have been largely rewrit- 
ten. The result is an instructive and up-to-date 
handbook which will be of great practical serv- 
ice to teachers, school medical officers, and 
clinical psychologists. 


For reviews of earlier editions, see 4:B84, 

40:B860, 38:B329, and 36:B48. 

[ B91] 
*CartreLt, Raymonp B. Personality and Motiva- 
tion Structure and Measurement. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co. 1957. Pp. xxv, 948. $9.25. * (Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 555.) 

Brit J Ed Psychol 28:204-5 N ’58. John Be- 
loff. This is the latest and perhaps most ambi- 
tious of the three big volumes which the author 
has brought out over the past decade and which 
taken together represent a high water mark in 
psychological taxonomy. When one learns of the 
taxonomic troubles which to-day beset even 
the botanist, one can imagine the magnitude of 
the task which confronts any would-be Lin- 
naeus of human behavior. Yet nothing less, 
surely, is the role for which Cattell has cast 
himself, The result is formidable. In his latest 
proposal for a universal factor index, he lists 
some eighteen factors derived from the use of 
ratings, a further twenty in the questionnaire 
medium and no fewer than sixty-two, if we 
include abilities, drives, interests, etc., from 
objective test data. Nor is this the end. He 
points out that he has listed only the better 
established factors which have emerged from 
more than one study and adds “nearly twice as 
many factors, on a good experimental basis, 
could be found by the diligent searcher.” Now, 
since one would suppose, the justification for 
a taxonomy is that it reduces the number of 
basic concepts required in a given field, one 
cannot help wondering at what point in this 
multiplication of entities does the process begin 
to defeat its own ends? At least, after reading 
this book, one can sympathize with the Mauds- 
ley School when they decide to concentrate on 
just a few, possibly second-order, factors 
whose natural history can be plotted with more 
assurance. What then can the practical psy- 
chologist do confronted by this profusion? The 
future of the system may depend on the suc- 
cess of what Cattell calls the “specification 
equation” that is the formula which allows one 
to predict an individual’s performance in a 
given situation from a knowledge of his factor- 
scores plus the situational indices. In this vol- 
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ume, a promising start is made in this direc- 
tion by giving the factor profiles of a variety 
of special groups both occupational and psychi- 
atric. Much of the book is devoted to the 
measurement of motivation, and the author be- 
lieves that a revolution in clinical practice 
would result from a widespread acceptance of 
the methods he advocates. Let us hope so. It is 
high time the clinical psychologist was cured 
of his addiction to projective techniques and 
supplied with tests of known reliability and 
validity. There is also much here to interest the 
educationist in particular when it comes to 
guiding pupils of equal ability along different 
vocational paths. The most vulnerable spot in 
a factor analysis is, inevitably, in the interpre- 
tation of the factors. In default of unequivocal 
validation descriptive titles are liable to be 
more misleading than helpful. Letters of the 
alphabet make safer labels but are too austere 
to be popular. For these reasons the reviewer 
welcomes an attractive new crop of neologisms 
(Parmia, Prensia, Praxernia, etc.) with their 
vaguely floral flavour, though the glossary 
might have been enlivened by giving us their 
Greek etymology. No brief review, however, 
could possibly do justice to the wealth of in- 
formation which the book contains nor to the 
unflagging resourcefulness of its author in de- 
vising means for testing every facet of per- 
sonality from the age of four years onwards. 
It should become an indispensable handbook 
for the psychometrist and a useful reference 
for all who wish to profit from the latest ad- 
vances in psychometric techniques. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 18:648-9 au 758. Edgar 
M. Haverland. This survey of research in per- 
sonality from the point of view of factor the- 
ory is no mere collation of studies but rather 
a vista of the future. The studies surveyed are 
presented with confidence that justifies the 
broad and optimistic view set out. * In the dis- 
cussions in this book, nothing is sacred. The 
theories and practices of clinicians and experi- 
mentalists alike are scored; the one for a lack 
of systematic observation and measurement, 
the other for too narrow and inadequate for- 
mulations. The author particularly scorns the 
paper-and-pencil bound school of psychological 
measurement, deriding it as “itemetrics ! One 
point at which a critical reader is likely to en- 
counter difficulty is that at which the author 
discusses whether a variable (test) causes a 
factor or vice-versa (pp. 301-302). A factor 
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is clearly an abstraction from observed events, 
but it is not clear whether the term variable in 
this discussion refers to concrete behavioral 
events or to some abstraction from a class of 
such events, and the notion of causality is not 
at all clear. The book is intended for use as a 
text, hopefully at the advanced undergraduate 
level, and exercises are provided at the end of 
each chapter. But its most important use is 
likely to be for intensive graduate study and 
as a summary of factor research on personality. 
Beyond this, many new, unsettled methodologi- 
cal and theoretical issues are discussed. It will 
probably be many years before these issues are 
properly evaluated and the advances in re- 
search and practice advocated in this book are 
accomplished and consolidated. For those read- 
ers who expect a tightly organized and disci- 
plined treatment of the subject material which 
conveys an impression of neatness, complete- 
ness, and finality, this book is likely to be dis- 
appointing and confusing. But for those who 
will immerse themselves in the stream of the 
author's thoughts, following the ramifications 
spun out in many directions from the material 
at hand, the reading of this book can be an 
interesting and stimulating experience. For 
here we see something of the process as well 
as the results of the activity of a sensitive and 
fertile mind at work upon the problems of a 
vast and complex area of investigation. There 
is little limitation of the material to be dealt 
with; the author's discussions range across 
wide areas including both clinical and experi- 
mental approaches to personality study; the 
whole gamut of personality manifestations 
from physiology and perception through intel- 
ligence and motor behavior, to emotion, in- 
terest, and imagination; and a wider atray of 
possible applications of and developments from 
factor analytic methodology than can be found 
in any other source. There is little anonymity 
of the author; the distinctively adventurous 
and uninhibited quality of Cattell’s thought 
shines through everywhere. 

J Clin Psychol 14:102-3 Ja '58. * Cattell 
and his....staff have accomplished a truly stu- 
pendous amount of work in personality study 
using factorial methods. The development of 
his theory, research program and practical test 
design has progressed so rapidly as to require 
frequent extensive reviews of their theoretical 
and practical implications. The fact that Dr. 
Cattell is one of the most prolific and original 
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thinkers on- the current psychological scene 
renders it very difficult to write an authorita- 
tive review of all the concepts and data in- 
cluded in this compendious work which covers 
such a wide range of topics that not many con- 
temporary psychologists are competent to com- 
prehend the technical details of all that is pre- 
sented. Indeed, the whole field of factor anal- 
ysis is so new and with so many unsettled 
problems, that the ultimate validity of much 
that Cattell has done must await the time when 
there can accumulate sufficient data and cross- 
validation experiments so that general agree- 
ments on basic issues can be reached. Cattell’s 
sweep is so broad that his enthusiasm fre- 
quently leads him into relatively uncharted 
areas where speculations reach far beyond 
what has been actually validated. It will require 
patient checking in independent laboratories to 
determine whether Cattell's results can be rep- 
licated and cross-validated. * Cattell’s work 
has not received the attention it deserves in 
American psychology, partly because its scope 
is beyond the comprehension of many of his 
critics and partly because Cattell's enthusiasm 
to pioneer new areas has sometimes led him 
into premature conclusions which have been 
unfairly cited as characterizing his whole work. 
We suggest in all seriousness that the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association would do well 
to organize symposia and study groups to bring 
the best minds in the profession to bear on Cat- 
tell's work in order to arrive at a better under- 
standing of its ultimate validity. In the mean- 
time, this advanced text is heartily recom- 
mended to those serious readers who have the 
patience and the background to encompass all 
that is presented. 


[ B92] 
*Cuamners, E. G. Psychological Tests for Acci- 
dent Proneness and Industrial Proficiency. Privy 
Council, Medical Research Council Memorandum No. 
31. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1955. 
Pp. iii, 30. Paper. 25. * 


Brit J Psychol 46:321 N ’55. Boris Semeo- 
noff. This Memorandum summarizes five 
L.H.R.B. reports by E. Farmer and the author, 
published between 1926 and 1940, and all now 
out of print. It contains no new material nor 
fresh treatment of the data. Over 4000 indus- 
trial and transport workers, including Services 
personnel, were subjected to a wide variety of 
psychological tests, and accident records for 
many more were examined. Two main conclu- 


sions emerged: that accident proneness was a 
relatively stable personality characteristic, and 
that a selective process that increased industrial 
proficiency would at the same time tend to 
decrease accident rate. 


[ B93] 
*Conen, Dororny H., AND Stern, VrRGINIA. Ob- 
serving and Recording the Behavior of Young 
Children. Practical Suggestions for Teaching No. 18. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. Pp. ix, 86. Paper. $1.00. * 


[ B94] 
*Cottece Entrance Examination Boarn, Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. New York: the Board, 
1956. Pp. 136. * (PA 30:7756) 


[B95] 
*Cottece Entrance Examination BoAmp A De- 
scription of the College Board Achievement 
Tests. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 
1956. Pp. 133. Paper. $0.50. * (PA 31:1744) 


[ B96] 


*CoLtrcE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp, A De- 
scription of the College Board Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. Princeton, N. y, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 1956. Pp. 64. Paper. $0.50. * (PA 31 :1745) 


[B97] 
KCoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp, English 
Composition: A Description of the English 
Composition Test of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, June 
1954. Pp. 35. Paper. $0.50. * (P4 29:1443) 


[ B98] 
*Cottece ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boar. Foreign 
Languages: A Description of the College Board 
Tests in French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 
traen, Nu -1 the Board, April 1954. Pp. 31. Paper. 
$0.50. * (PA 29:1444) 


[ B99] 
*Cortecr Entrance EXAMINATION Boarn. Mathe- 
matics: A Description of the College Board 
Tests in Intermediate and Advanced Mathe- 
matics. Princeton, N.J.: the Board, September 1954. 
Pp. 27. Paper. $0.50. * (PA 29:2957) 


[ B100] 
XCoLtEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION! BOARD. Science: 
A Description of the College Board Tests in 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. Princeton, N.J.: 
the Board, September 1954. Pp. 39. Paper. $0.50. * 
(PA 29:2958) 

[ B101] 
XCoLtecE Entrance ExAMINATION Board. Social 
Studies: A Hieacciption of the Social Studies Test 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Princeton, N.J.: the Board, 1053. Pp. 24. Paper. 
$0.35. * 

[ B102] 
XCowMrrrek ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, Inc. 
Diagnostic Reading Tests: A History of Their 
Construction and Validation. New York: the Com- 
mittee, Inc. 1952. Pp. 56. Paper, lithotyped. $1.00. * 
(PA 27:6738) 
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[ B103] 
*CoMMITTEE ON DiacNosric READING Tests, Inc. 
Diagnostic Reading Tests: Their Interpretation 
and Use in the Teaching of Reading. New York: 
the Committee, Inc., 1952. Pp. 44. Paper. $2.00. * (PA 
27 :6739) 

[B104] 
*Coomss, CLyne H, A Theory of Psychological 
Scaling. University of Michigan, Engineering Re- 
search Institute, Bulletin No. 34. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, May 1952. Pp. vi, 94. 
Paper, lithotyped. $1.75. * (PA 27 :3879) 

J Appl Psychol 38:66-7 F ’54. Marvin D. 
Dunnette. If you've had a hard day measuring 
attitudes, don’t expect this small monograph to 
provide an evening’s relaxation. It’s packed 
from covér to cover with non-superfluous ma- 
terial. It is to the author's credit that he has 
said so much in so short a space; nevertheless, 
persons lacking expertness in scaling theory 
will not digest the contents properly. On the 
other hand, scaling theorists will accept this 
tidbit as a juicy morsel and will soon be looking 
for more. * The author openly states that the 
theory is not in final form. By implication, it is 
his hope that this publication will initiate in- 
terest resulting in a wider range of develop- 
ment for the theory in both its abstract and 
real aspects. To this end, the monograph rep- 
resents a good start. 

Personnel Psychol 6:496-501 w 53. Ardie 
Lubin. Can a personal experience have a unit 
of measurement common to different persons? 
How does one tell whether a psychological at- 
tribute observed in one individual is the same 
attribute in another individual? These and 
other basic problems of psychological measure- 
ment are explored in this closely-reasoned, 
highly technical monograph by Professor C. H. 
Coombs. The primary question to which he 
devotes himself is a rather elaborate one. Sup- 
pose a psychological attribute exists on which 
individuals or stimuli can be represented as if 
they were points on a straight line. Further 
suppose that a test (in the form of a question- 
naire, or a set of paired comparisons, or a set 
of stimuli to be ranked, etc.) of this psychologi- 
cal attribute were administered to such a group 
of subjects. Would the observed responses 
form a scale? If so, what kind of scale would 
result? * an ambitious attempt to set down a 
formal theory of psychological scaling in the 
hope that it can be extended to cover all known 
situations in which measurement of psychologi- 
cal attributes plays a part * Coombs has decided 
views on the place of measurement in psychol- 


ogy. He rightly points out that most theorists 
have tried to construct scales, to fit a mathe- 
matical model to the data regardless of whether 
the data fit the model, whereas the real prob- 
lem is to see whether or not the scale “exists” — 
to test the fit of the model to the observed be- 
havior. “Scales should be sought, not made” 
(p. 76). It is Coombs’ conviction that data 
collected with present techniques will not sat- 
isfy the postulates necessary for a common unit 
of measurement. So he solves the problem by 
eliminating it—"ie, avoiding assumptions 
which lead to a common and universal unit of 
measurement" (p. 7). In consequence, although 
an underlying quantitative continuous scale is 
assumed, we are left with only discontinuous 
scales and non-numerical scale values. In 
Coombs' system there is no hope of ever get- 
ting back from the observations to the "true" 
scale values. This position is seemingly caused 
by Coombs' assumption that a model such as 
Thurstone’s necessarily imposes an unidimen- 
sional, quantitative scale on the data even when 
the observed behavior simply does not follow 
the model. However, why not devise parametric 
(and non-parametric) tests of significance to 
see if Thurstone's model fits the data? Surely 
this is a more logical extension of Coombs’ 
basic hypothesis-testing viewpoint about scales 
than an a priori denial that such models will fit 
human behavior. As a matter of fact, Thurstone 
has always insisted that Thurstone scales should 
be tested by seeing if the obtained scale values 
reproduced the proportions in the paired com- 
parisons table. If a chi-square goodness-of-fit 
statistic were devised for the observed dis- 
crepancies, this would seem to be an adequate 
test. Difficulties with such a suggested statisti- 
cal hypothesis-testing approach would arise 
immediately for Coombs because of one basic 
characteristic of his models—they are non- 
probabilistic. If, in comparing stimuli A, B, 
and C, a subject prefers A to B, B to C, and 
C to A, then by Coombs' reasoning, a rank 
order scale of A, B, and C does not exist (with 
certain exceptions). There are no such things 
as probabilities of preferring A to B, and there 
are no errors of measurement, although he al- 
lows subjects to vary with time. All variation 
is “true” variation. Consequently, Coombs never 
(well, hardly ever!) finds that the data are 
scalable. “*....experience has shown that a single 
joint  scale....satisfying all the responses....of 
a group of individuals to a group of stimuli 
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rarely, if ever, occurs.” (p. 76) From this point 
of view, to describe data that do not fit the sys- 
tematic part of your model as “error” is to 
make one or more of three assumptions: (1) 
Different individuals are replications of each 
other for the stimulus; (2) Different stimuli 
are replications of each other for the same in- 
dividual ; (3) Data incompatible with the meas- 
urement model constitute error. (If theory and 
observations conflict, the observations must be 
wrong!) Some such assumptions may be nec- 
essary for certain purposes, such as making 
decisions to give scholarships to certain sub- 
jects and not to others. But why should these 
unwarranted assumptions be foisted upon a 
theory of measurement? Many of the interest- 
ing new scales developed by Coombs are not 
used on either the genotypic or phenotypic level 
because of the restriction of psychological at- 
tributes to a genotypic scale which is an interval 
scale of the usual quantitative continuous na- 
ture. After showing us how easily different 
kinds of scales can be constructed to match the 
most intricate psychological situations, Coombs 
defines a psychological attribute as necessarily 
being an interval scale. This restriction was 
imposed on the theory at present partly to re- 
duce the task to manageable proportions and 
partly because this kind of scale is what many 
people mean when they talk about “measure- 
ment." Coombs’ monograph is, in the review- 
er’s opinion, an important work which fore- 
shadows a real flowering of the field of psycho- 
logical scaling. His attempt to supply an axio- 
matic basis for psychological measurement has 
led to certain deductions that can be checked 
experimentally. For example, the theory says 
that a Law of Comparative Judgment solution 
to paired comparison judgments of preference 
would be what Coombs calls a “folded J scale,” 
In the monograph several experiments are sum- 
marized which he feels confirms this deduction. 
The theory has also led to the Unfolding Tech- 
nique, which has already proved useful. A great 
deal can be learned from a theory which gives 
rise to testable deductions and useful proce- 
dures. Unfortunately, the monograph is so 
written as to be unintelligible to most psycholo- 
gists. There are not enough verbal materials 
and examples to make the main points clear to 
those who must read in between the algebra. 
The writing style is tortuous, and the termi- 
nology new and difficult. This is inevitable 
since Coombs has attempted to use concepts 


for which no terms existed. Were it not for the 
aid of a former student of Professor Coombs, 
the reviewer would have been completely baf- 
fled. The mathematical material presented is 
difficult enough so that the reviewer can claim 
no technical competence in judging whether the 
conclusions really do follow from the assump- 
tions. At least one of the postulates appears to 
contain a self-contradiction (the definition of 
a monotone stimulus on p. r3). There is a 
notable lack of actual algebraic models for each 
type of proposed scale; which is pointed out by 
Coombs himself. Quite obviously this mono- 
graph should be viewed as the start of a very. 
large project rather than as the finished product. 
Much mathematical and statistical work re- 
mains to be done, but it seems that this mono- 
graph has greatly broadened a field which may 
have considerable consequences for social psy- 
chology. * 

Psychometrika 19:89-91 Mr ^54. Allen L. 
Edwards. * In Chapter 3, Coombs gives his 
definitions and postulates. Here we find the dis- 
tinction made between Task A and Task B. 
Task A is concerned with the preference judg- 
ments of stimuli with the individual as point of 
reference. Task B is concerned with judgments 
of stimuli with respect to some attribute. For 
Task B, the individual's own position on the 
continuum under investigation is irrelevant, 
ie. the judgments made are assumed to be in- 
dependent of the location of the judge on the 
continuum. This is Thurstone's contention, 
stated in 1939, that judgments of the degree of 
favorableness and unfavorableness of attitude 
items are independent of the attitudes of the 
subjects doing the judging. * An over-all judg- 
ment of Coombs' contribution would be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task, regardless of whether 
the judgment is made from the point of view 
of Task A or Task B. Without concern for the 
nature of the scale involved, the Task B judg- 
ment of the reviewer is that in some respects 
Coombs falls somewhere near Lazarsfeld, in 
that both, for example, are interested in geno- 
typic or latent systems. In some respects he 
also falls near Guttman, for both are interested 
in the discovery rather than the construction 
of scales. In terms of techniques used for the 
collection of data, such as the method of 
paired comparisons, Coombs might be placed 
near Thurstone. Again without concern for the 
nature of the scale involved, from a Task A 
point of view, the judgment is easier. From a 
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preference point of view, this reviewer belongs 
at that point on a continuum where fall those 
who like strong postulational systems, the con- 
sequent operations of arithmetic, and the ap- 
plications of error theory and random varia- 
tion. Coombs, by choice, has scaled himself at 
the point where those who prefer weak postula- 
tional systems fall. Consequently, if a single 
continuum is involved, Coombs is at one end 
and the reviewer is at the other. 


[ B105] 
*Coomss, C. H., AND Kao, R. C. Nonmetric Factor 
Analysis. University of Michigan, Engineering Re- 
search Institute, Engineering Research Bulletin No. 
38. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 
1955. Pp. vii, 63. Paper, lithotyped. * (PA 32:2288) 
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*CORNELL UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY TESTING AND 
Service Bureau. Cornell University Test List, 
1956 Revision. Ithaca, N.Y.: the Bureau, 1956. Pp. 
ii, 64. Paper, mimeographed. $1.00. * 

[ B107] 
*ConTER, Haroto M. Factor Analysis of Some Rea- 
soning Tests. American Psychological Association, 
Psychological Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 
66, No. 8, Whole No. 340. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, Inc, 1952. Pp. iv, 31. Paper. $1.00. * 
(PA 27:4995) 
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kCorre, Wm. C. The MMPI: A Review. Kansas 
Studies in Education, Vol. 3, No. 2. Lawrence, Kan. : 
University of Kansas Press, March 1953. Pp. vi, 82. 
Paper. Out of print. * 
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XCnANr, MARIAN M.; Foore, FRANKLIN M.; SCOBEE, 
Ricuarp G.; GREEN, EARL L.; AND PRICE, BRONSON. 
Screening School Children for Visual Defects: 
Report of a Study Conducted in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1948—49. United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Children's Bureau Publication 
No. 345, Washington, D.C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. Pp. iii, 92. Paper. $0.35. 


Sight-Saving R 25:64 sb ?55. * Six hundred 
and nine sixth-grade students and 606 first- 
grade students in the public schools were given 
a thorough ophthalmological examination and 
tested with certain commonly used vision 
screening procedures. The report deals with 
the subjects, methods and findings of the study 
and includes a discussion of such factors as 
improving test construction and more effective 
use of present tests. Of all the procedures 
evaluated the simple Snellen test for distance 
acuity and the Massachusetts Vision Test gave 
the highest correlations with the ophthalmologi- 
cal examination. With the binocular testing in- 
struments 50 to 7I per cent of the students 
were referred, an unmanageably high propor- 
tion for most schools. Teachers were apparently 


able to administer the Snellen test about as 
efficiently as the technician and nurses. * 


[B110] 
*Crawrorp, CLAUpE C., AND Riev, Tuomas M, 
Eprrors. Evaluation Syllabus: Appraisal Tech- 
niques for Functional Teaching and Learning. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: C. C. Crawford, 1949. Pp. vii, 
116. Paper, mimeographed. $2.00. * 

[B111] 
*CnoNmACH, LEE J. AND GLesEm, GorprNE C. Psy- 
chological Tests and Personnel Decisions. Ur- 
bana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. x, 
165. $3.50. * 

Austral J Psychol 9:194 D '57. J. A. Rad- 
cliffe. * Many of their conclusions are more 
systematic restatements of familiar principles, 
but some are new—notably that, contrary to 
previous studies, utility is a linear function of 
validity at all selection ratios with “fixed treat- 
ment selection” based on a single test or battery, 
but a curvilinear function with “adaptive treat- 
ment selection.” Their assumptions differ, how- 
ever, from those of previous studies. They 
stress that this confirms that the “index of 
forecasting efficiency” and similar statistics 
may well be inappropriate values for test eval- 
uation, Their conclusions do not necessarily 
have immediate practical implications because 
some limiting assumptions are made, e.g. that 
all relationships are linear and that both an em- 
ployee's value to the institution and the cost of 
testing may be expressed in the same units, But 
the monograph should achieve its aim “to stir 
up the reader’s thoughts.” Particularly might 
those in vocational guidance see the possibili- 
ties of using a “strategy matrix” to evaluate 
and improve their decisions; those in educa- 
tional psychology be stimulated by the sug- 
gestion that general ability tests have been 
overrated; and clinicians be both heartened 
and cautioned on the possible implications of 
decision theory for projective techniques. The 
mathematical analysis is intended to be simple 
but it requires careful reading, particularly to 
understand some of the assumptions (e.g. nor- 
mal distribution of “pay-off function” on p. 
33). The diagrams are excellent but the print 
could be larger. There is a typographical error 
in Formula (9). The general theme of the 
monograph is that test utility is a function both 
of validity and the decision situation and "since 
the topics include efficient design of tests, con- 
struction of selection batteries, interpretation 
of validity coefficients, and use of tests for in- 
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dividual assessment...the results will concern 
a large and diverse audience of test users." For 
these psychologists it will repay careful read- 
ing. 

Brit J Psychol 48:312-3 N ^57. H. C. Baker. 
Using the concepts and techniques of Decision 
"Theory the authors tackle the problem of se- 
lection and placement with the most interesting 
results. The term selection covers not only abil- 
ity tests but also interviews and. personality 
tests; placement refers to educational, indus- 
trial, and psychiatric placement. * By using 
pay-off functions the authors show how it is 
possible to compare the utility of training pro- 
grammes over the whole range of a given abil- 
ity when the conventional methods only give 
the best programme without any information 
on the usefulness of the programmes for dif- 
ferent levels of ability. For developing train- 
ing schemes such detailed knowledge would be 
invaluable in making policy decisions on the 
relative advantages of grouping people in terms 
of ability. Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution this new approach makes is to query 
the adequacy of the present methods of vali- 
dating tests. The coefficient of determination is 
found to apply only under certain conditions 
and the coefficient of forecasting efficiency is 
suggested as having no relevance whatsoever. 
The present methods of validating tests do 
not take into account what the authors call the 
a priori strategy, i.e. knowledge such as aca- 
demic records which could be used as a means 
for selection and placement without reverting 
to tests. They maintain that it is in relation to 
this that a test should be validated. * This stim- 
ulating book has brought much needed cohesion 
to the subject and has overcome some of the 
problems that have faced conventional test 
theory. Whether the solutions it advocates will 

_ be accepted by its readers will depend not upon 
the rigour of the mathematics, which cannot be 
faulted, but upon the assumptions from which 
the mathematical arguments are developed. The 
generality of the new approach will appeal to 
the mathematically inclined psychologist but the 
consequences of it are important to all applied 
psychologists. The empirical work entailed in 
the development of tests in accordance with the 
theory will be more exacting but at the same 
time more rewarding than that for conventional 
theory. Decision Theory is potentially a power- 
ful tool for exploring new areas of psychology. 
To apply it, however, requires mathematical 


competence and a sound knowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter to be explored; both qualities are 
shown by the authors. For applied spsycholo- 
gists this book is an absolute must because it 
deals with classification problems pertinent to 
their work. It can be recornmended to all psy- 
chologists as being amongst the studies extend- 
ing psychological theory into new and important 
fields. Whilst at times non-mathematical read- 
ers will find the arguments a little difficult to 
follow they need not be abashed by the book 
since the authors put the minimum of formulae 
in the text, preferring to give the mathematical 
development of the theory in appendices. Be- 
fore reading this book most readers will find it 
helpful to read Design for Decision by I. D. J. 
Bross (New York: Macmillan Co., 1953) 
which gives a good popular introduction to De- 
cision Theory. There are two misprints in Ap- 
pendix 3, p. 142; they concern formulae (3.3) 
and (3.4). 

Brit J Stat Psychol 10:64 My '57. W. R. 
Norton, * an admirable account of the con- 
struction and use of mental tests from this 
highly practical standpoint. It should be in the 
hands of all who work in the fields of educa- 
tional psychology or personnel selection, 

J Counsel Psychol 5:156-7 su *58. Jerome E. 
Doppelt. * The monograph raises a number of 
provocative issues in the field of personnel de- 
cisions and makes a convincing argument for 
the rule of decision theory in a modern test 
theory. Many readers will find the first three 
and the last two chapters very worth while for 
their lucidly-presented view of decision theory 
in relation to testing and decision-making. A 
much smaller number of readers, principally 
those who have done previous reading in this 
field, will be interested in the solutions of spe- 
cific problems discussed in chapters 4-9. More 
widespread use of decision theory in testing is 
unfortunately hindered by the complexity of 
the theory. As Cronbach and Gleser note, “As 
compared with the algebra of measurement 
theory or the discriminant function, the mathe- 
matics of decision theory is involved and la- 
borious." 

Personnel Psychol 11:137-9 sp ^58. Richard 
H. Gaylord. This small book is certain to be 
one of the most important publications in the 
field of test theory to appear in this decade. 
This is despite many deficiencies * Its im- 
Portance stems from its focus upon the deci- 
sions and the utility of decisions that are based 
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upon psychological instruments. For many of 
us this is not a new emphasis, having been the 
guiding principle of our research, but like many 
basics, it is difficult to present and as far as 
this reviewer knows, has not been the sole sub- 
ject of even a journal article, let alone a book. 
This is not to say that nothing new is offered. 
Decision theory and its consonant disciplines, 
the theory of games and information theory, 
has contributed many concepts whose trans- 
position into test theory give new insights of 
considerable heuristic value. Their application 
in the text yields new research designs and test 
application strategies of potentially great im- 
portance. The book is divided into 11 chapters, 
the first and last of which consist of commen- 
taries on decision theory. The reader should 
not look to these as a source of information 
concerning decision theory fer se. The first 
chapter is an attempt to delimit the contribu- 
tion of decision theory to the book. The last 
attempts to evaluate the contribution of the 
book. Boh are disappointing, the first because 
it appears to be an apology where none is nec- 
essary; the last because it departs from the 
rigor recommended in the body of the text to 
present a number of gratuitous generalizations 
that could only be reached through extensive 
research. This chapter does a real disservice 
since among other things it suggests that one 
might defend the use of projective devices, 
seldom shown to be valid bases for any de- 
cisions, as “wide-band” devices that might be 
a little bit valid as bases for a great many de- 
cisions. Too many catch words of this type 
have already been used to defend instruments 
of doubtful utility. Chapter Two, “Types of 
Personnel Decisions,” and Chapter Three, 
“Characteristics of Decision Problems,” set the 
stage for the remainder of the discussion. Here 
we find a penetrating analysis of personnel de- 
cisions and their utility. Both chapters are very 
thought-provoking and should clarify thought 
in research design. Of these, Chapter Three is 
the most indispensable, displaying a method of 
analysis that should always precede research. 
The remaining seven chapters, consider each 
of a number of testing problems. Five are con- 
cerned with standard subjects: selection, place- 
ment, classification, efficiency of testing, and 
evaluation of outcomes (the criterion). Two 
deal with new topics: “Two-Stage Sequential 
Selection” and “The Band-width-Fidelity Di- 


lemma.” All deal with testing problems from 


the point of view of a new mathematical ap- 
proach and new constructs from decision the- 
ory. Each is well worth considerable study. 
Although thought provoking in every chapter, 
the reader is to be warned that no chapter can 
be considered a definitive treatment of its sub- 
ject. Although apparently well documented, 
serious gaps appear. To illustrate, the discus- 
sion of differential classification is cited in 
Chapter Nine. It is here implied that a useful 
solution does not exist for the general case of 
differential classification involving partial re- 
jection, multiple treatments, and differential 
quotas. Actually, a solution to this problem 
was published by Brogden as early as 1946* 
and the reader is referred to Brogden’s 1954 
paper? for a simple presentation and bibliog- 
raphy. If the reviewer has seemed harsh, let 
it be understood that this is not to decry the 
potential contribution of the book. It has been 
rather an attempt to warn the reader of certain 
difficulties lest he accept too little or too much. 
All of us will find our understanding of tests 
sharpened by this volume. 

Psychometrika 23:179-80 Je '58. Bert F. 
Green, Jr. * 'The book is well organized and 
has many pertinent figures. Ample references 
are made to the relevant literature. Most of the 
mathematical development has been placed in a 
series of appendices, while the main text states 
the problems and discusses the results, Never- 
theless it is a book for specialists, assuming 
knowledge of psychometrics and personnel psy- 
chology, and requiring some mathematical 
sophistication. * the small type and the soporific 
style combine to dull the stimulating effect of 
the new ideas. It is clear that the authors view 
their book as more than a stirring rod—indeed 
they hope that it is the harbinger of a new test 
theory. Conventional test theory has focused 
attention on the test score. Most of the chapters 
in Gulliksen's Theory of Mental Tests are con- 
cerned with the properties, meaning, and in- 
terpretation of test scores. Cronbach and Gleser 
have focused attention on outcomes. Their ex- 
tensive analysis of personnel problems is from 
a view point that may be characterized as “Va- 
lidity for What?” Their success in dealing with 
a wide variety of problems in a single frame- 
work is impressive. Decision theory lends co- 
herence to a diverse testing literature focused 
jigs Bios bM 


6. 
2 Bxocpew, Hunert E. “A Simple Proof of a Personnel Clas- 
sification Theorem.” Psychometrika 19:205-8 S ‘54. i 
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on outcomes. If enough professional testers 
manage to read the book, there is a good chance 
that the authors' hopes for a new test theory 
will be realized. 


[B112] 
X*CuxMiNGs, Howard H.; Gaumnitz, Warren H.; 
Hutt, J. Dan; LUDINGTON, Jonn R.; AND TOMPKINS, 
ErLswortH. Pupil Appraisal Practices in Second- 
ary Schools: "Bepoit of the Fifth National Con- 
ference Sponsored by the Office of Education 
and the Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth, Washington, D.C., October 6-8, 
1952. Office of Education, Circular No. 363. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1953. Pp. vi, 111. Paper, lithotyped. $0.50. * 

[B113] 
*DaLe, R. R. From School to University: A Study 
With Special Reference to University Entrance. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. Pp. xi, 
258. 16s. (New York: Grove Press. $4.50.) * 


Austral J Psychol 6:97-8 Je ’54. C. Sanders. 
* a synthesis extending from the facts of uni- 
versity entrance examinations, including their 
bearing on pupils and schools, to the results of 
research into selection for universities and into 
the prediction of academic success. The cover- 
age of the subject is generous and the arrival 
of the book timely. For some years there has 
been a need to integrate psychological, socio- 
logical and educational results from Britain, 
the United States and elsewhere. This has now 
been done most successfully by Mr Dale al- 
though he makes clear that there is a good dis- 
tance still to be travelled before we arrive at an 
acceptable solution of the university selection 
problem. Those who study Mr Dale's book will, 
however, have a much clearer conception of 
the relative worth of "examinations," "inter- 
views" and "objective tests" as selection meas- 
ures. And while they will gain an impression 
of weaknesses and pitfalls in our estimates of 
human potential, there is an occasional flash of 
optimism. The book does more than review 
wartime and post-war selection methods and 
relate them to subsequent success in university 
examinations. It discusses not only British 
practices and procedures, including the relevant 
research literature, but also American and Aus- 
tralian. It also deals at some length with the 
problem of failure. From this view point alone 
it should commend itself to those interested in 
educational Psychology as well as to members 
of academic staffs. * Dale's major contribution 
«eis to the psychology and sociology of his sub- 
ject. There is a human as well as a rational 
approach to the problem he presents. The book 


therefore, is much more than a treatise on tests 
and examinations. It represents a contribution 
to the fascinating and elusive task of human 
assessment. Its appeal, therefore, is to the edu- 
cator and to the research worker as well as to 
the historian and the administrator. 

Brit J Ed Psychol 24:125 Je '54. P. E. Ver- 
non. The appearance of this book is timely. * 
He believes that a less mechanical considera- 
tion of the secondary school career, of head 
master's and class teachers' reports, and of 
these other relevant circumstances, would much 
improve the accuracy of selection. But the dan- 
gers of relying on interview judgments of per- 
sonality (as distinct from weighing of facts in 
an interview) are stressed. This is a point 
which seems, to the reviewer, to require ex- 
perimental demonstration. War-time work in 
personnel selection suggested that subjective 
synthesis of case-history material is often dis- 
appointing, being less predictive than the re- 
sults of a few objective measures. Perhaps Mr. 
Dale would himself collect and review the evi- 
dence on a batch of entering students and see 
how well his predictions are fulfilled. A strong 
case is made for guidance by careers teachers 
(assisting the secondary school head master in 
his traditional role), and for guidance at the 
university on choice of courses, study methods, 
use of the library, etc., as well as on personal 
problems. * the book largely covers familiar 
ground; it contributes little which will be new 
to educational psychologists. Nevertheless, it 
is full of interesting suggestions which merit 
the serious consideration of university, school 
and local authorities. It draws on a wide range 
of publications and researches, presents them 
impartially and, on the whole, coherently. Oc- 
casionally, it may put off the nonpsychologist 
reader by its lists of correlations and other 
technicalities, and occasionally it goes beyond 
the research evidence * But these are minor 
blemishes in what should be regarded as a 
major contribution to university education in 
Britain. 

Brit J Ed Studies 3:80-2 N *54. James Hen- 
derson. * Dale has assembled the results of 
many recent inquiries made in the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand and this 
country on the predictive value of various ad- 
mission procedures. These results are clearly 
stated, but with due warning of the limits 
within which deductions can be made, and how 
far the calculations of correlations may be 
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trusted in this matter. As he says, researchers 
using the method of correlations “have a strong 
tendency to spend most of their time on the 
mathematical computations and far too little 
on the interpretation of the correlations.” * An 
arresting chapter on examination failures at 
the end of the first year in the University by 
a case-study approach provides useful informa- 
tion; but generally the reasons for failure are 
familiar to University teachers already, * Dale 
goes on to discuss the use of psychological 
tests. As a basis of selecting students for ad- 
mission to a large university their application 
seems likely to be very limited; and it appears 
that logically a different set of tests would be 
required for the Engineer, the Doctor, the 
Economist, and so on. * Dale has provided in 
this book a valuable review of the problems of 
students in their advance from the schools to 
the universities. 
[ B114] 
*Dantets, J. C., AND Drack, Hunter. The Stand- 
ard Reading Tests. London: Chatto & Windus Ltd., 
1958. Pp. 215. 215. * 
[B115] 

*DanLev, Joun G, AND HAGENAH, THEDA. Voca- 
tional Interest Measurement: Theory and Prac- 
tice. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota 


Press, 1055. Pp. xvii, 279. $5.00. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 405.) * (PA 30:4726) 


Am J Psychol 70:325-7 Je’57. T. A. Ryan. 
* a thoughtful volume upon interest-measure- 
ment and its implications which should be of 
interest to psychologists at large even though 
it is intended primarily for the counsellor. They 
deal with (r) procedures and results of stand- 
ardizing and validating the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, and procedures for interpreting 
the scores, (2) empirical studies of the rela- 
tionships among interest-scores and various 
other measures of personality, and (3) theories 
concerning the origin and development of in- 
terests, and of their relationship to variables of 
motivation, learning, and socialization. * The 
treatment of this first topic is highly successful 
and leaves the reader with a sense of the prac- 
tical value of interest-measurement in college 
counselling. The research available upon the 
other two topics is summarized as clearly and 
carefully as the first, but there are serious limi- 
tations in the material itself which make the 
research difficult to evaluate. The authors have 
chosen to present the results at their face value, 
however, without looking critically at the un- 


derlying methodological or conceptual prob- 


lems. This orientation is understandable since 
their book seems to be directed primarily at 
the practical user of interest scales. What fol- 
lows is to be regarded, therefore, not as a criti- 
cism of Darley and Hagenah, but as a state- 
ment of certain deficiencies in the present state 
of the field which they are summarizing. These 
deficiencies need to be stated in order to char- 
acterize the status of theory in the field. An 
impressive amount of research is summarized 
in the chapter dealing with the relation of in- 
terest-scores to other measures of personality. 
This reviewer was left, however, with an un- 
comfortable impression that the interpretations 
and conclusions move dangerously far from 
the raw data and from the concrete behavior, 
beliefs, and perceptions of the subjects. Inter- 
est-scores are themselves derived in complex 
ways from answers to a questionnaire. The per- 
sonality variables with which they are being 
correlated also are derived from answers to 
questionnaires. Overlooking the fact that there 
is overlapping in the content of the question- 
naires themselves, there is still the possibility 
that the correlations may be a function of the 
way in which questionnaires are answered, 
rather than representing relationships which 
could be observed in interests and traits meas- 
ured in some other way. The interpretation of 
the interrelationships is further complicated by 
the fact that each study involves the working 
out of a large number of correlations on a sin- 
gle group of subjects, and that the answers to 
the same questions on the Strong Blank are 
used repeatedly in working out the various 
scores. The use of a common sample of subjects 
for studying a number of interrelationships is 
a feature of a large number of fields of re- 
search, and seems to be generally overlooked 
in applying significance tests to the results. The 
use of a common set of questions for getting 
a number of different scores is a less wide- 
spread but also commonly ignored problem. 
To take a single very crude example, it is not 
at all surprising that the “occupational level” 
scores correlate with various scores for specific 
occupations, if we look at the way in which 
scores for occupational level are developed. To 
describe these relationships as though they rep- 
resented relationships between independently 
measured characteristics of the subjects is cer- 
tainly misleading. On the other hand, to in- 
vestigate these relationships is not redundant, 
since they cannot be predicted completely from 
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the standardization procedure. It might turn 
out, for example, that the items which differ- 
entiate occupational levels are of relatively low 
weight in determining specific occupational 
scores. Thus such investigations have a definite 
use, but we suggest that they should be treated 
as studies on a quite different level from those 
in which different methods of measurement, 
based upon. non-overlapping information, are 
used. In fact, there is a need here for a careful 
theoretical analysis of the methods of interpret- 
ing this kind of information. The theoretical 
portion of the book is concerned with very 
broad questions, rather than with the kind of 
technical problem which we have mentioned 
above. * The authors admit that there is a large 
gap between the empirical results which they 
have summarized and the theoretical discus- 
sions of these broad problems. Perhaps no one 
is now capable of closing the gap. At any rate, 
Darley and Hagenah have adopted the more 
modest aim of pointing out the problems “that 
others may succeed where we have failed." 
This reviewer believes that more progress could 
be made if there were more attention paid to 
problems of definition. The question of whether 
interests are related to value-systems, needs, 
motivations, is meaningless unless these terms 
are explicitly defined. They can be defined in 
such a way that they are related by definition 
and no empirical studies are needed. A more 
fruitful approach would be to define different 
terms by means of different kinds of behavior, 
or behavior as observed in different ways. Then 
the problem of interrelation becomes an em- 
pirical one. Without definition, however, we 
cannot collect meaningful facts and interrela- 
tionships, or even define our problem. In Dar- 
ley and Hagenah’s discussions we are left to 
choose our own definitions of terms, and it is 
therefore difficult to decide exactly what is- 
sue is in question at any given point. For the 
general psychologist, Darley and Hagenah's 
book makes clear that interest-measurement 
raises many issues about fundamental psycho- 
logical problems—motivation, learning, per- 
sonality development, and the like, It also shows 
that the interest-scale is a useful tool for re- 
search upon these problems as evidenced by 
the number of studies which the book sum- 
marizes. Some may also agree with this reader 
that the nature of this tool as a means of re- 
search must be more critically scrutinized. 


Cont Psychol 1:277 S ’56, Lawrence H, 
Stewart. * The authors have attained their ob- 
jectives fairly well. In so doing they have writ- 
ten a monograph which will be both challenging 
and frustrating. It will be challenging to the 
research-oriented worker because of the many 
research ideas included, but it will be frustrat- 
ing to the practitioner who is looking for pat 
answers. One cannot read the monograph with- 
out becoming painfully aware of the large gaps 
in our knowledge of vocational interests. The 
reviewer believes that counselors or personnel 
technicians will find here much that will be of 
interest to them. The case materials in Chapter. 
VI are most valuable. Also the counselor will 
be able to use the Strong Blank much more ef- 
fectively after he becomes acquainted with the 
theoretical contents of this book, The authors 
draw on research from many different fields 
and attempt to relate to the measurement of in- 
terests the research on such topics as needs, 
job satisfaction, occupational choice, and identi- 
fication, Their efforts serve to point up the 
fragmentary nature of the data which tie these 
concepts together. Yet when the data are seen 
in perspective, the suggested relationships make 
a lot of sense. * The book has two major limi- 
tations. In the first place, it is difficult to read. 
Terms such as interests and occupational choice 
sometimes appear to be used interchangeably, 
a use that tends to result in confusion. * Sec- 
ondly, the monograph deals almost exclusively 
with research related to the Strong Blank. 
There is a growing body of research data on 
other measures of interest such as the Kuder 
Preference Record, and these data need to be 
analyzed in relation to research studies on the 
Strong Blank. The net result, however, is a 
book that will take its place among the most 
significant in the field of interest measurement. 
The ideas expressed were not all original and 
credit has been freely given where due; but the 
authors, out of their keen insight and the broad 
background of experience, have written a vol- 
ume which will be cited in research studies for 
many years to come. 

J Counsel Psychol 3:309 w ’56. Barbara A. 
Kirk. * The authors have done a masterly job 
in condensing and summarizing a mass of re- 
search data, extending over a period of 25 
years. Chapter IL..organizes the wealth of 
technical information on interest test construc- 
tion, reliability, validity, and applicability, This 
chapter lends itself particularly well as a 
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teaching tool * Chapter V....is an exceptional 
presentation of the history of this theory, with 
critical evaluation and clarification. * A very 
welcome addition to the superlative handling 
of this enormous amount of research and 
speculation is the chapter entitled “Analy- 
sis of Interest Patterns—A Normative Study.” 
* the weakest division of the book is that 
which attempts to present individual cases. 
These are preceded by some excellent principles 
of test interpretation in the counseling inter- 
view, with particular attention to the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. The cases, however, 
perhaps because of an attempt to over-simplify 
their presentation, fail to adhere in practice to 
the theoretical position taken by the authors. 
As has been indicated, excerpting the cases for 
this purpose has probably caused them to lose 
a good deal. The attention to interests and 
interest measurement appears to be at the ex- 
pense of demonstrating the relationship of in- 
terests and their measurement and development 
to total personality, nor is the counseling proc- 
ess itself well represented. Overall, this is a 
volume which, as a reference work and as a 
historical survey, is indispensable for the li- 
brary of the counseling psychologist. It is proba- 
bly of less interest and value to the practicing 
counselor. 

Personnel & Guid J 35:261 D *56. Wm. C. 
Cottle. This concise, incisive treatment of the- 
ory and practice in the field of interest measure- 
ment is described....as a revision of Darley's 
1941 monograph. It appears to be considerably 
more than that. * Of particular pleasure to this 
writer were the comments of Darley about 
Fryer’s book on interest measurement. He says, 
“Fryer appears in all bibliographies with credit 
for having 'reviewed the literature’ up to 1931 ; 
he is occasionally selectively and briefly quoted ; 
but he seems to have achieved the status ofa 
rather widely unread classic" (p. 139). In refer- 
ence to the book by Ginzberg, Ginsburg, ‘Axel? 
rad and Herma, Darley and Hagenah say, “In 
the tradition of the great Dorothy Parker, one 
is tempted to suggest that their approach sub- 
stantially missed the green. Their disregard 
for the résearch literature is equalled only by 
the inadequacies of their own sampling and the 
dubious value of their own experimental meth- 
ods" (p. 161). * These and other critical com- 
ments of a positive as well as negative nature 
combine to make the reader glad that Darley 


has written again. * minor points of disagree- 


ment do not detract from the total picture of a 
logical well-substantiated discussion of the 
strücture of interest measurement, the position 
of interests in a theory of personality develop- 
ment and the origin and development of inter- 
est measurement. Such discussion is pertinent 
for the experienced counselor as well as the 
neophyte. The chapter devoted to analysis of 
interest patterns revives Fryer's concept of in- 
terest as “acceptance-rejection reactions" and 
considers the meaning and influence of patterns 
of rejection upon the overall interpretation of 
the profile, as well as a presentation of fre- 
quency of occurrence of high and low patterns. 
'This has been too long a neglected area in in- 
terest measurement. Chapter VI is devoted to 
a consideration of individual Strong profiles 
along with a brief selected case history of each 
individual. Most of the common problems of 
interpreting interest scores are illustrated here. 
This reviewer agreed with interpretation in all 
but two of the cases. In the case of Karl Brooks 
(p. 219 ff.) the counselor might have found 
clues pointing toward music and music educa- 
tion in the pronounced Mf score of Multiphasic 
and the combination of Musician and non-oc- 
cupational scales of the Strong. The case of 
Charles Brandig (p. 233 ff.), in addition to il- 
lustrating "meaningful results at age fifteen” 
of SVIB scores, also illustrates the importance 
of the three non-occupational scales in such an 
interpretation. Emphasis in the case discussion 
is given to Group II scores whereas, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the non-occupational 
scales on both profiles (pp. 235 and 236) are 
more like those found with Group I scores, 
particularly with physicians. This book should 
be a useful text in a course in vocational inter- 
est measurement but will certainly need to be 
supplemented by research on interest inven- 
tories other than Strong. 

Personnel Psychol 9:409-13 au ^56. Donald 
E. Super. * Their discussion of intrinsic-ex- 
trinsic interests is particularly worthwhile, and 
should stimulate further research in the devel- 
opment of extrinsic interest scales which would 
be useful at the lower occupational levels * 
The relationship between personality and inter- 
est has been explored in a splendid review of 
the literature, and further data on the relation- 
ship between social adjustment and occupa- 
tional interest are reported : Darley's thesis now 
appears to be rather well documented. At the 
same time, the authors appear inconsistent in 
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their evaluation of the role of aptitude in the 
development of interest: on page 187 they as- 
sign it "no major place," and on page 190 they 
see it as the means of attaining interest goals. 
While the facts do indicate that interests often 
persist despite lack of ability in adulthood, this 
does not necessarily mean that they have no 
role in childhood. It is true that personality 
factors seem prepotent. The cases with which 
the book concludes illustrate well the role of 
the Vocational Interest Blank in vocational 
counseling: several of them have excellent in- 
structional value. But it is somewhat disturb- 
ing to note that, if the family group is omitted, 
four of the nine cases needed psychotherapeutic 
counseling (as the authors recognize) but were 
not helped to get it. The uncomfortable feel- 
ing pervades these case notes, that since they 
came only for vocational counseling this was all 
they could be given. 


[ B116] 
*Decker, Ronert LEE, A Study of Three Specific 
Problems in the Measurement and Interpretation 
of Employee Attitudes. American Psychological 
Association, Psychological Monographs: General and 
Applied, Vol. A No. 16, Whole No. 4or. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1955. Pp. 11. Paper. 
$1.00. * (PA 31:1849) 

[ B117] 
XDrscAN, James W. Dimensions of Functional 
Psychosis. Psychometric Monograph, No. 6. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Psychometric Society (P.O. Box 572), 1952. 
Pp. v, 41. Paper. Out of print, * 

[ B118] 
*DeLAY, J.; Picuor, P.; LEMPÉRIÈRE, J.; AND PERSE, 
J. The Rorschach and the Epileptic Personality. 
New York: Logos Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. xx, 265. 
$6.00, * 
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*Demrster, J. J. B. Selection for Secondary Edu- 
cation: A Survey. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
1954. Pp. vii, 128. 8s. 6d. * 


Brit J Ed Psychol 24:190-1 N ’54. Stephen 
Wiseman. This survey of methods of selection 
will be of value to many Psychologists and teach- 
ers. Dr. Dempster, in fourteen short chapters, 
gives a picture of methods and techniques ap- 
propriate for use in this field, and brings to- 
gether a good deal of information which 
hitherto has been scattered in theses and techni- 
cal journals. The book does not pretend to offer 
any "best" method. Its aim is rather to de- 
scribe methods which are in use, and to point 
out the basic requirements of an adequate se- 
lection programme. Indeed, in some instances, 
one might wish that Dr. Dempster had been 


rather more critical: for example, in discussing 
borderline techniques, or in the combination of 
broad grades for selection purposes. But it 
would be churlish to cavil at matters of empha- 
Sis in a book which manages to cover so many 
points of detail in a mere 100 pages or so, 
There are one or two points of criticism which 
perhaps need to be made. In Chapter III, Dr. 
Dempster dismisses too easily the claims of the 
"creative" answer item as opposed to the mul- 
tiple choice. It is true that objectivity of mark- 
ing becomes more difficult, but many may feel 
(as the reviewer does) that the advantages to 
be gained from this type of item more than 
offset the greater labour of construction. In 
Chapter IV there is not a clear enough distinc- 
tion drawn between the IQ as derived from 
age-norm tests such as the Binet, and the stand- 
ardised score derived from tests (like Moray 
House) applied to single age-groups. This is 
followed in Chapter VIII by an error in two 
diagrams, which show normal and skewed dis- 
tributions. Surely, these should be distributions 
of raw scores, and not of standardised scores 
or “quotients”? Again, one would have been 
happier if Dr. Dempster had referred his read- 
ers to more accurate methods of standardising 
scores and of calculating age-allowances. It is, 
of course, right and proper that the simple 
graphical methods should be described, but a 
reference to Lawley’s Method, for example, 
would have been valuable to many of his read- 
ers. Such criticisms are, however, minor when 
put beside the book as a whole. The author re- 
veals a sane and balanced approach to the many 
problems of selection which is at once refresh- 
ing and salutary. The needs of the child and 
the importance of the school are constantly 
emphasised. Dr. Dempster’s own enquiries in 
Southampton (e.g., into the effects of speeded 
tests—which he deplores—and the reasons for 
premature leaving in the grammar school) find 
their appropriate place, as well as the results 
from recent (and often unpublished) researches 
from many sources. The book can be confi- 
dently recommended, not only to the adminis- 
trator whose job it is to select children for 
appropriate secondary schools, but also to the 
teacher and the teacher-in-training for the bal- 
anced picture it gives of the aims, methods and 
limitations of psychological and educational 
techniques of selection. Dr. Dempster insists 
that “selection is a servant of the educational 
system rather than a master”; this is not al- 
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ways true, but this book is likely to play a use- 
ful part in making it so. 

J Ed (London) 86:350 Jl *54. A. F. Watts. 
* a useful survey * an interesting account of the 
problems that face those who are responsible 
for examining candidates for grammar school 
entrance. His book illustrates very clearly the 
trend of thought which is active among the 
more progressive of our administrators. He 
represents the questioning attitude of those who 
are moving away from the selection of gram- 
mar school entrants by means of marks gained 
in a one-day examination and yet are unwilling 
to accept every alternative that is offered them. 
For this reason Dr. Dempster's book is a timely 
contribution to an important subject. * Demp- 
ster's speed experiment can scarcely be ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory one. He first of all gave 
a Moray House Arithmetic test, with the usual 
time-limit, to large numbers of children and 
then gave it again to the same children without 
a time-limit. The attribution of the different 
orders of merit, which were secured on the 
second occasion, to the elimination of the speed 
element is much too simple to be accepted. * 
The author will no doubt wish to make a good 
many corrections in a second edition. * I look 
forward to reading a second edition of the book 
with greatly increased satisfaction. 


[ B120] 
X*Drsar, KmrsHNAKANT G. The Construction and 
Standardisation of a Battery of Group Tests of 
Intelligence in Gujarati for the Age-Group 12 to 
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Prakasham, 1954. Pp. 320. Rs. 7. * 
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*Dort, Encar A. The Measurement of Social 
Competence: A Manual for the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational 
Test Bureau, 1953. Pp. xviii, 664. $7.75. * (PA 28:4347) 


Am J Psychol 67:754 D '54. Ira Iscoe. The 
Vineland Scale, first published in 1936, repre- 
sents a unique attempt to measure social ma- 
turity in terms of data elicited from an inform- 
ant well acquainted with the everyday behavior 
of the person to be evaluated. The volume at 
hand—crammed with a mass of detailed mate- 
rial on the rationale, construction, validation, 
administration, scoring, and use of the scale— 
replaces the brief and inadequate manual which 
was, up to the present time, the only available 
guide. The impression is gained of a careful, 
competent piece of work which makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the evaluation of the physi- 


cally handicapped, the illiterate, and the men- 
tally retarded. It is recommended to those 
counsellors who routinely base their judgments 
on scores derived from intelligence tests alone. 

Excep Child 20:360-- My ’54. Oliver P. 
Kolstoe. The painstaking labor begun even be- 
fore 1935 culminates in this 1953 edition, a 
scholarly, readable, witty volume * Although 
designed to be of help to people of varying de- 
grees of psychometric sophistication, the scale 
is in reality a clinical interview tool to be used 
by persons who have pretty firm clinical psy- 
chology background training. Even to be used 
at a superficial level, the scale administrator 
would need to be well aware of his own limita- 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that in terms 
of difficulty to use, the scale would be some- 
where between the Binet and projective devices. 
In short, even more skill is necessary for the 
interpretation and use of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale than for the administration and 
interpretation of the Stanford revision of the 
Binet test of individual intelligence. To com- 
plicate the problem still more, the standardiza- 
tion population is restricted to a selected group 
of children (10 male and 10 female at each age 
level) from the environs of Vineland, N.J. 
This well described group may or may not be 
representative of other populations, but the 
evidence at hand is insufficient to allow a judg- 
ment to be made. For the time being, it would 
seem to be quite profitable for users of the scale 
to attempt a determination of the degree to 
which the standardization group is representa- 
tive of the general population, Likewise, the 
“feebleminded” population was a select group 
from the Vineland institution. One could wish 
for more experimental results from less select 
population as confirmation data for generaliz- 
ing the results. Certainly the above is not an 
indictment of the work done thus far. It is to 
say, however, that the job of standardizing the 
scale is not finished, and that the extent to which 
the “normal” and “feebleminded” groups repre- 
sent the general “normal” and “feebleminded” 
populations is yet to be determined by other in- 
vestigations. For both the research investigator 
and the classroom teacher, this scale may prove 
to be as important a clinical tool as the Binet. 
For here is a device which can be used to yield 
either a total evaluation of the social develop- 
mental level of a child or can be used for an 
analysis of the social strengths or weakness for 
capitalization or remediation. Furthermore the 
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device may be used without the presence of the 
person being evaluated. This in itself should 
help make it popular. Of special strength is the 
section of the book dealing with research in 
which the scale was involved. This may prove 
to be a fruitful source for suggesting master's 
and doctor’s studies for many years to come. 
Excep Child 20:362-3 My "54. Wm. M. 
Cruickshank. * doubt is cast on how repre- 
sentative the sample is of the country in general 
* the test user should confine his generaliza- 
tion to the range of variables evaluated and 
consider the proposed standardization as tenta- 
tive rather than final. The statisical method of 
scaling that was adopted is applicable only 
through item ror, out of a total of 117, Or fo a 
life age of 20 years. Beyond item 101, the norms 
have to be approximated. Further, the limited 
number of subjects in the item validation sam- 
ple. (240 feebleminded subjects) does not per- 
mit an evaluation of validity of items beyond 
item 89 or a life age of 15 years. It would ap- 
pear then that the scale is statistically valid, 
considering the limitations of the size and 
character of the sample, for those items up to 
a life age of 15 years. Caution should be exer- 
cised by the examiner when evaluating per- 
formance beyond this age level. * In general, 
the statistical work with the scale included in 
this volume suggests that it is “reasonably ade- 
quate” for practical purposes. It remains for 
future investigators to increase the confidence 
in the applicability of the scale by making the 
necessary extensions of sampling size and rep- 
Tesentativeness, In its present state, “heed 
should be paid to the tentative status of both 
the. principle and procedures (including. popu- 
lation sampling) inherent in the construction 
and standardization of the scale." Any person 
concerned with the evaluation of human be- 
havior will find this book to be an invaluable 
aid. Psychologists, sociologists, educators, and 
social workers will find it a reasonably well- 
standardized and validated research and clinical 
tool for the measurement of social competence. 
J Consult Psychol 18:74 F °54. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. * is an unusual psychological instru- 
ment, not a test but a method for quantifying 
observations of social maturation. It is one of 
the few devices that can be applied reliably and 
usefully in the absence of the examinee from 
the reports of persons who have observed his 
developmental achievements. The Scale...is now 
provided with a comprehensive manual which 


enhances its usefulness. * Most of the evidence 
supports the value of the Scale: its good repeat 
reliability, its effective scaling of items, and its 
applicability to many practical and research 
problems. It is something of a shock, however, 
to find that the present standardization is based 
on only 20 cases, 10 male and ro female, at each 
age from 0-1 to 30. The paucity of cases is off- 
set by the unusual care exercised in selecting 
the normative subjects and by the supporting 
data from consecutive ages. The manual, like 
the Scale, has many merits and a few clear 
shortcomings.: The completeness of the. data 
presented, and the cautiousness of the inter- 
pretations, may serve as models for other test 
authors. On the negative side, the manual, while 
attractive in appearance, is organized so as to 
make essential data hard to. find; the index 
seems to provide frustration as often as help, 
The diligent searcher, however, is ultimately re- 
warded. The Social Maturity Scale has now 
come to its own maturity, and should become 
as essential as a clinical tool as the intelligence 
test. 

J Consult Psychol 20:408-9 O ’56. Morris 
Krugman, * For the first time in thirty years, 
the rationale, the details of the standardization 
process, scoring samples, methods of interpreta- 
tion, and other pertinent data usually supplied 
when psychological instruments are first pre- 
sented for general use, are made available for 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Although 
the brief 1947 manual mentions the care with 
which the standardization process was carried 
out, any real idea of the meticulousness of this 
process can be gained only from the voluminous 
1953. manual. Each of the 117 items of the 
scale is described in minute detail with possible 
variations, normative curves are presented for 
each item, and means, medians, SDs and CRs 
supplied. Line drawings illustrating typical be- 
havior are added, One wonders whether the 
treatment of data was overelaborated, since the 
norms are based on ten males and ten females 
at each age level from 0-1 to 30, a total of 620 
subjects. The scale is too well known to require 
detailed description here. Briefly, it consists of 
117 items, scaled in order of difficulty and ar- 
ranged by years from o. to 30. The items are 
distributed among six categories: self-help 
(general, eating, and dressing), self-direction, 
occupation, communication, locomotion, and so- 
cialization. “Each item is conceived as repre- 
senting a general growth in social responsibility 
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which is expressed in some detailed perform- 
ance as an overt expresion of that responsibility. 
Consequently, the value of the detailed items 
is to be determined principally by the extent to 
which they reflect this personal independence 
in personal activities; in respect to which the 
detailed performances are otherwise relatively 
unimportant.” The items “reflect progressive 
freedom from need of assistance, direction, or 
supervision on the part of others.” Although 
direct rating by the examiner is not ruled out 
if opportunity for observing or knowing the 
subject is available, the usual method of use is 
by interviewing an informant who is thoroughly 
familiar with the behavior of the subject. The 
fact that the subject being examined and rated 
need not be present or observed is both an ad- 
vantage and a disadvantage. The obvious ad- 
vantage is the case of applying the scale by 
questioning a generally mature, competent adult 
about an immature, incompetent, or handi- 
capped individual, The disadvantage lies in the 
possibility of gross distortion and incorrect 
rating. The reviewer has always experienced a 
feeling of greater confidence about ratings when 
the subject was seen even briefly after the 
usual rating by means of an informer, and 
when a few items of the scale have been spot 
checked. Usually, the publication of basic data 
about a clinical instrument serves to clarify 
issues and strengthen the use of the instrument. 
This is not the case with the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. That the scale is a very useful 
clinical adjunct with many different types of 
subjects it attested to by the almost uniformly 
favorable literature over the past twenty years. 
This reviewer has used it for many years and 
has tremendous respect for it. But this respect 
is not increased by careful reading of the new 
manual. The small number of cases at each level 
has been mentioned and indeed was known 
from the earlier manual, but the elaborate sta- 
tistical and graphic treatment of each item is 
not convincing, since, in spite of the fact that 
continued appraisal of each item was made 
statistically, experimentally, and clinically, not 
one of the 117 items has been shifted up or 
down, nor have items been replaced or modified. 
Equally questionable is the upper end of the 
scale, intended for normal and superior adoles- 
cents and adults. Although based on normative 
data, this part of the scale could well be an 
extrapolation of the lower end of the scale, and 
it hardly makes sense. An ingenious method of 


measuring defects in social maturation of chil- 
dren and adults, and indicating the level of 
social development of children who are not 
necessarily retarded in development, the Vine- 
land Scale is artificial when applied to normal 
or superior adolescents or adults. Most users 
of the scale simply ignore the upper levels, The 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale has its greatest 
usefulness in distinguishing between real and 
pseudo-feeblemindedness, in providing a meas- 
ure of social development in studies of child 
growth and development, and in appraising 
levels of social function among handicapped in- 
dividuals of many kinds and in many types of 
pathology, particularly in cases of arrested de- 
velopment or deterioration. It has made a per- 
manent place for itself in clinic and laboratory, 
and newer approaches to the appraisal of social 
maturity have not succeeded in replacing it. 
The fact that it has not been found necesary to 
modify or “improve” the scale over these many 
years can be accepted as evidence of the care- 
fulness with which it was originally constructed, 
and the keen clinical insight that obviously de- 
termined the original construction and. stand- 
ardization. 

J Consul Psychol 20:409-10 O '56. Edwin Si 
Shneidman. * Although Doll says that “The 
scale is not a rating scale and scores are not to 
be based on mere opinions” (italics his), never- 
theless the scale would seem to be in the same 
tradition and of the same genre as the Gesell 
Development Schedules, the Malamud and 
Sands Psychological Rating Scale, the Fer- 
guson-McReynolds Hospital Rating Scale, etc. 
* The items at the upper end of the scale (ages 
20 up) such as “Uses money providently," 
“Contributes to social welfare," “Systematizes 
his own work,” “Inspires confidence,” “Pro- 
motes civic progress,” "Advances the general 
welfare,” etc. seem extremely hard to evaluate. 
* Certainly tlie careful use of the scale to dis- 
tinguish those subjects who do deviate from the 
norms of “social maturity,” so that further 
study of those individuals can be made, would 
be a useful and rewarding application of this 
instrument. However—and this is the burden 
of this review—the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale lends itself easily to other interpretations. 
Ordinarily, when one uses an intelligence test 
in order to obtain an IO, the main purpose of 
such an effort is to ascertain what the IQ is, 
although the implicit assumption may be that 
the higher the IQ, the better. This implicit as- 
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sumption operates in a much more subtle and in 
a more questionable way in the case of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Specifically, 
the assumption is that social behavior (includ- 
ing social motivation) is desirable as it ap- 
proaches social conformity. Further, the im- 
plicit assumption is that optimal behavior lies 
in adjustment to a standardized society and 
conformity to the “normal.” Without becoming 
embroiled in the intricacies of the late Robert 
Lindner's concepts of rebellion and salutary 
nonconformity, it still remains that the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale de-emphasizes the 
individual's fealty to his own image, his strength 
to be himself, his positive (that is creative or 
effective) idiosyncrasies, his areas of adaptation 
which may bring him pleasure, or the applica- 
tion of his resources (within his total person- 
ality organization) toward creativity or self- 
actualization. The recent work of Jean Mac- 
farlane at Berkeley and Lois Murphy at Sarah 
Lawrence would seem to indicate that the con- 
forming person is not necessarily the best ad- 
justed person. One is reminded of a section of 
D. B. Klein's book Mental Hygiene entitled, 
"In Defense of the Shy Child" (who does not 
necessarily become schizophrenic) and one won- 
ders if a section should be added in defense of 
the nonconforming child (who need not neces- 
sarily become maladjusted, psychopathic, or 
feebleminded). The point of all the above 
statements is that the uncritical use of the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale may imply an un- 
warranted assumption of the merits of con- 
formity and standardization and permit a 
confusion between aberrant or pathological 
nonconformity (schizophrenia, for example, at 
one extreme). To make these assumptions 
would be to gainsay the infinite variety and the 
rich diversification of talents and gifts of 
human subjects. As a clinical psychologist— 
and as a father of four—I am not sure that I 
know what the “best” age for toilet training, for 
example, really is. I would also ask whether 
the child has a problem if he isn’t toilet trained 
by “that” age or rather cannot the parent create 
problems by imparting parental and societal 
anxieties and concerns—his problems—to the 
child, * 

Training Sch B 50:203-6 Ja 54. John E. 
Anderson. * this Scale can add greatly to the 
assessment of children who deviate downward 
or away from the normal developmental course. 
Even with all the refinements of scaling and 
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standardization that modern knowledge of 
methods and statistical procedures give, such 
an instrument cannot be expected to give as 
precise measurement as is available with many 
other instruments in the psychologist’s reper- 
toire. But it does give a broad look at the 
developmental process in terms of a series of 
standardized life situations. It is a measure of 
achievement rather than of potentiality. While, 
because of its positive correlation with intel- 
ligence, it may offer some possibilities for pre- 
dicting outcome, measures of intelligence are 
generally better for prediction. A professional 
examiner is aware of these limitations. * Pro- 
fessional workers and clinicians who have used 
the Scale and college and university instructors 
who present it to their classes will welcome the 
full analysis, exposition and critique of an in- 
strument that has been available and used for 
almost twenty years. 


[ B122 ] 
*DoNonur, James C. Factorial Comparison of 
Arithmetic Problem-Solving Ability of Boys and 
Girls in Seventh Grade. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii, 39. 
Paper. $1.00, * 
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*Downtr, N. M. Fundamentals of Measurement: 
Techniques and Practices. New York and London: 
ae University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 413. $6.00; 
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*Dovrs, Anprew M. Some Aspects of Ability and 
Achievement in High School Girls. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Educational Research Monographs, 
Vol. 17, No. 2. Washington, D.C. : Catholic University 
of America Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii, 27, Paper. $0.75. 
* (PA 27 :8037) 
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Dresser, Paut L., Eprror. Evaluation in General 


Education. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1054. 
Pp. viii, 333. Paper. $4.00. * (P4 29:3033) 


Jun Col J 25:544-6 My 55. B. Lamar John- 
son. * the reader who is looking for suggestive 
ideas for evaluating and improving his teaching 
and the program of his college will be rewarded 
by the study of this book * 
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*Dresset, PauL L., Eprron. Evaluation in the Basic 
College at Michigan State University. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. viii, 248. $4.00. * 
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Ed & Psychol Meas 16:153-60 sp ’56. Henry 
S. Dyer. The focus of this study, as originally 
conceived, was fairly narrow. The main purpose 
was not to assess the outcomes of general edu- 
cation, but to see whether dependable means 
for doing so could be contrived. This was a 
study of evaluation in education, not of it. 
Furthermore, as the title of the report suggests, 
it purported to be no more than an exploratory 
study, The instruments and devices produced 
are not offered as definitive means for testing 
the effectiveness of general education pro- 
grams; they are only attempts to see what can 
be done in this direction. The authors are cau- 
tious in their claims; they take as much trouble 
to describe their failures as their successes. 
Perhaps one of the chief values of the study is 
its reminder that educational evaluation is a 
slippery business, still full of problems not 
easily solved. * Although the Study has scarcely 
produced instruments which can be relied upon 
blindly to assess the effects of general educa- 
tion, it has opened up a number of new pos- 
sibilities which any college seriously interested 
in the evaluation problem should consider worth 
trying. Further attempts to appraise the educa- 
tional process must take account of the results 
of this study, not only because of the promising 
leads it may suggest, but also because of the 
blind alleys it has marked for avoidance. [See 
original review for critical comments too 
lengthy to excerpt.] 

Personnel & Guid J 37:78-9 S ^58. Edmund 
G. Williamson. * summarizes the experiences 
of 19 colleges and universities over a period 
of four years. Four academic disciplines 
were selected for intensive evaluation—social 
sciences, communications, science and humani- 
ties. A special study was made of two pervasive 
objectives—critical thinking and attitudes. As 
a result of this study, 18 tests or evaluation in- 
struments were developed, new instructional 
materials were assembled, and data were col- 
lected concerning gains on specially constructed 
instruments. The project was oriented favor- 
ably to the motivation of students learning 
through self evaluation * The authors report 
step-by-step procedures which committees and 
workshops used to find agreement on objectives 
of courses ; identification of “critical abilities” ; 
analysis of topics; criteria for the selection of 
instructional materials ; and test items for com- 
mon examinations. Since common knowledge of 
facts did not seem essential in the humanities 


course, evaluative criteria were defined in terms 
of changes in attitudes, interest, and in actual 
participation in creative and other related hu- 
manistic activities. * Since there was no stand- 
ardization of subject matter content in the vari- 
ous institutions, the tests assumed the form 
of comprehensive examinations, Consequently, 
comparison of gains pre- and post-testing from 
one campus to another are difficult to interpret. 
The authors do point to institutional patterns of 
gains, but we do not know what differentiates 
institutions with respect to instructional meth- 
ods, content of courses, and similar variables. 
It may well be that variations in content and 
emphasis from one campus to another would 
preclude improvement or changes in a general 
comprehensive examination, either subject mat- 
ter or all pervasive objectives such as critical 
thinking. Since the institutions were not de- 
scribed in terms of relevant differences, gains 
on the tests are difficult to interpret. With re- 
spect to the second pervasive objective, changes 
in attitudes, this study reports appraisal in a 
very complex and difficult endeavor. Desirable 
and desired attitudes resulting from general 
educational experiences were carefully defined, 
and the final form of the inventory consisted of 
120 statements distributed among these four 
categories : ideas and institutions ; social groups ; 
individuals; interpersonal relations and self 
(page 220). To this reviewer, an expectation 
that any course of instruction, general educa- 
tion or otherwise, would radically change even 
an impressionable freshman in such a compre- 
hensive philosophic orientation is to expect too 
much. These ambitious expectations were not 
realized except in a few instances. On pages 
249-253 the authors state an interesting hy- 
pothesis of the effect upon intercorrelations 
among tests of general educational objectives 
as a result of instruction. Such a program of 
instructions, they conclude, should result in an 
individual who performs more consistently over 
a wide range of tests, and these tests should be 
more highly correlated as a result of instruction. 
It is as though the authors were saying that 
(some) intra-individual differences will de- 
crease as a result of general educational instruc- 
tion. This is an interesting hypothesis to be 
tested, but it recalls the dictum that instruction 
increases individual differences rather than de- 
creases them, The authors, beginning with page 
263, re-examine critically the role of objectives 
in general education. Since this cooperative 
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program was essentially one of refining objec- 
tives and developing effective means of realizing 
and testing these objectives, this discussion 
serves as a summary evaluation of the project 
itself. When evaluated in terms of clarifying 
faculty thinking about general education and 
the supporting programs of instruction and 
experiences, this research project clearly justi- 
fies itself. Four years of critical examinations 
of objectives and content of instructional 
courses serves the end of critical appraisal of 
general instruction, 


[ B128 ] 
*Dresset, PauL L., AND Mayuew, Lewis B., Eprrors. 
Critical Thinking in Social Science. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954. Pp. viii, 36. Paper. 
$1.35. 

Jun Col J 25:546 My '55. James M. Wood, 
Jr. * A total of eight tests are set up as guides 
in evaluating evidence. These include the ability 
to recognize stereotypes and cliches, to recog- 
nize bias and emotional factors, to distinguish 
between verifiable and unverifiable data, to dis- 
tinguish between the relevant and irrelevant, 
to distinguish between the essential and non- 
essential, to recognize the adequacy of data, to 
determine whether the facts support a general- 
ization, and to check consistency. Educators 
who feel that only one mode of evaluation is of 
merit will find little to support their views in 
this work. Chapter II deals exclusively with 
objective methods of evaluation, showing prac- 
tical means of testing thinking ability rather 
than factual material. Chapter III applies the 
same ideas to written essay and oral methods 
of evaluation. Unlike many educators today, 
the editors point out that even though essay 
examinations have beeen subject to much criti- 
cism, they can be of real value, both in teaching 
and in evaluating student achievement. * not 
intended to be a complete work on the subject, 
but a mere beginning. It does an excellent and 
challenging job of providing this original core 
of material, 

[ B129] 
*Dresset, PAUL L, AND MAYHEW, Lewis B., EDITORS. 


Handbook for Theme Analysis. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954. Pp. v, 78. Paper. $1.65. 


Jun Col J 25:547-8 My ’55. Hobart Burnett. 
Here are 15 writing assignments, each followed 
by a student’s paper and an analysis of the 
paper by the members of the Communications 
Committee of the Cooperative Study of Evalua- 
tion in General Education. The assignments are 
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provocative (representing a wide range of type 
and subject), and the themes are real (with 
gradations from feeble to excellent). The first 
evaluation is a general comment "which at- 
tempts to summarize the principal flaws and 
shortcomings, as well as the major excellences 
of the paper” (p. 3). The theme is then pre- 
sented again and paralleled by a detailed 
running commentary. The response of most 
teachers to any dissertation on evaluation is, “I 
do not have the time.” On page 7 are some ex- 
cellent suggestions for using the Handbook in 
the classroom to interrelate teaching and evalua- 
tion, and save time. The writers of themes have 
little understanding of how their papers are 
evaluated, and certainly the readers of themes 
—whether of little or long experience—feel the 
need to redefine their criteria for evaluation. 
This book is useful for individual study, for 
staff discussions, and as a teaching-learning 
device in the classroom. * a helpful book 
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*Dresset, PAuL L., AND MAYHEW, Lewis B., EDITORS, 
Science Reasoning and Under: ding. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co, 1954. Pp. viii, 223. Paper. 
$375. 

Jun Col J 25:546-7 My’55. Jeremy P. Ward. 
* The complexity of evaluation problems and 
procedures presented in this report may limit 
its usefulness for some college teachers of 
science. The report represents, however, an- 
other constructive approach to the improvement 
of evaluation in general education, notable par- 
ticularly because it describes specific teaching 
and testing procedures as these are related to 
the often stated objectives of science in general 
education. 
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*Dresset, PAUL L., AND Netson, CLARENCE H., Eni- 
TORs. Questions and Problems in Science: Test 
Item Folio No. 1. Princeton, N.J.: Cooperative Test 
Division, Educational Testing Service, 1956. Pp. xvi, 

805. Loose-leaf binder. $27.50. * 
J Ed Res 51:392-3 Ja '58. Henry J. Ehlers. 
* a "must" for natural science teachers * the 
items....represent the labor of thousands of 
teachers during the past generations. This re- 
viewer regrets that the Dressel-Nelson volume 
is so huge and expensive; but any science divi- 
sion can purchase the $27.50 volume and then 
split it up between the several departments. * 
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Dresser, PAUL L., AND SCHMID, Joun. An Evalua- 
tion of the Tests of General Educational Devel- 
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opment: Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1951. Pp. x, 57. Paper. Out of print. * 


J Higher Ed 23:283-4 My '5z. H. T. Morse. 
* It is surprising to read that responses of col- 
leges seemed to indicate that the reception of 
the college program was much less whole- 
hearted than was the case with the high-school 
program, and that credit-seeking by G.E.D. 
test performance was not widely encouraged. 
Undoubtedly the unfortunate experience of 
too much credit allowance for military service 
after the First World. War made the colleges 
wary of repeating similar mistakes. In the sur- 
vey of the rather considerable research avail- 
able on the tests and in the special research proj- 
ects, the authors give careful consideration, 
among other things, to the questions of their 
reliability and validity. They conclude that all 
available data indicate that the G.E.D. tests 
compare very favorably in reliability with other 
such tests. Validity is more difficult to deter- 
mine, but by various criteria it seems to be 
reasonably well established, with the significant 
qualification which "suggests that general edu- 
cational development as measured by these tests 
cannot be clearly separated into the four or 
five content areas" (page 40). The other com- 
ments and conclusions in the final chapter will 
also be of particular interest to educators. The 


authors have done their job well, and it was one 


which very much needed to be done. The un- 
doubted extension of educational privileges to 
veterans of the Korean War, and perhaps to 
other service personnel as well, and the increas- 
ing use of these tests by other than educational 
agencies make such careful appraisal highly de- 
sirable. It is significant that the Veterans’ Test- 
ing Service is currently constructing two new 
forms of the college-level G.E.D. tests for use in 
the Army education program, a commendable 
undertaking, since the original forms were con- 
structed as far back as 1943. The topic with 
which this monograph deals, therefore, makes 
it considerably more significant, especially to 
educational institutions, than its limited size 
would imply. 

dels in Intellige and 

elligence 

keel » Eata Factor Pattern Re- 
sulting From Analysis of the Scores of Boys in 
Junior Year of High School on Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests. Catholic University of America, 
Educational Research Monographs, Vol, 16, No. 7. 


Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Pease? neo June 15, 1952. Pp. viii, 56. Paper. $1.00. * 
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*ou Mas, Frank M. Manifest Structure Analysis. 
Montana State University Studies, Vol. 3. Missoula, 
Mont.: Montana State University Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 
193. $6.00. * (PA 31:75) 

Am Sociol R 21:793-4 D '56. Karl F. Schues- 
sler. The author of this volume, a psychologist, 
feels that the possibility of utilizing qualitative 
information to predict a quantitative variable 
has been neglected (Chapters 1-3). In re- 
sponse to this neglect, he has assembled a “new 
scale theory” which consists of three ways in 
which attributes may be related to a variable 
quantity. Although his charge of neglect may 
be true, his claim for a “new scale theory” is, 
if not false, something of an exaggeration. Per- 
sons familiar with correlational analysis, par- 
ticularly as expounded by Yule and Kendall, 
and Guttman, will observe immediately the cor- 
respondence between du Mas’ models and cer- 
tain types of statistical association. (1) The 
segmental model (Chapters 6 and 7) requires 
that a given attribute be associated with a given 
quantity and conversely that a given quantity 
be linked with only one attribute. In other 
words, it calls for two-way association. Its 
conditions would be fulfilled, for example, if 
every man weighed exactly 200 pounds and 
every woman 100 pounds, for then it would be 
possible to give everyone's weight from knowl- 
edge of their sex. (2) The intensive model 
(Chapters 8 and 9) is less restrictive than the 
segmental, since it permits a given quantity to 
be predicted from a combination of attributes. 
However, combinations must be cumulative in 
that every larger combination must include the 
elements of every smaller. This model then re- 
quires that the joint frequency distribution be- 
tween a set of attributes and a variable be tri- 
angular, It is identical with Guttman’s perfect 
scale, It would be realized, for instance, if all 
persons who were short, fat, and blond had an 
IQ of 150, all persons who were short and fat 
but not blond had an IQ of 100, and all persons 
who were short but not fat and blond had an 
IQ of 50. Given these circumstances, from a 
short, fat, blond individual, it would be possible 
to predict with no error an IQ of 150, and so on. 
(3) The clustery model (Chapters 10 and 11) 
is least limiting in that any combination of at- 
tributes, whether cumulative or not, may be 
used to predict the variable. It fits whenever 
certain combinations, however composed, are 
uniquely associated with certain intervals along 
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the continuum. Although the clustery model is 
regarded by the author as general and the other 
two as special, it would be possible to view the 
segmental as general, since any combination of 
attributes may be reduced to a single attribute. 
This point of view is implicit in the author's 
suggestion that combinations be numerically 
weighted so that the resulting scores be per- 
fectly related to the outside variable. Manifest 
structure analysis, as the name suggests, falls 
into the same field of endeavor as scale analysis 
and latent structure analysis. It differs from 
scale analysis in that the variable is not derived 
from the distribution of attributes, and in that 
it predicts from attributes to the variable, 
rather than the reverse (as in scale analysis). 
It resembles latent structure analysis in that 
it presumes to handle patterns which in their 
original form are neither perfectly linear nor 
triangular; it differs in that it hypothesizes no 
latent factors to account for the manifest rela- 
tions. It most nearly resembles a multiple re- 
gression technique in which a team of attributes 
are used to estimate a variable quantity. There 
is nothing in the writing to indicate that the 
author sees manifest structure analysis as being 
tied to a particular theoretical orientation or 
field of research. Apparently, its use, as is true 
of all statistical routines, would depend on the 
nature of the problem and the nature of the 
data, In view of its generality, any researcher, 
including sociologists, who for one reason or 
another have occasion to examine the connec- 
tion between a variable and a set of attributes, 
would probably secure some benefits, direct or 
fringe, from a reading of this monograph. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 17:634-6 w ’57. David 
G. Hays. Manifest structure analysis..is a 
theory of measurement which is said to be ap- 
plicable when two chief conditions are fulfilled : 
(i) There is a continuous (or at least multi- 
valued) variable which is empirically measur- 
able (manifest). This is the criterion variable. 
(ii) There are several dichotomous variables 
(items or categories) from which the criterion 
variable is to be predicted. The first of these 
conditions actually sets MSA outside the whole 
field of scale analysis. The manifest criterion 
variable cannot well be compared with the latent 
variable of latent structure analysis. Neither 
can it be compared with total score on a test 
composed of dichotomous items, since du Mas 
makes it clear that the criterion variable is 
measured independently of the items or cate- 


gories which are used to predict it. Finally, the 
manifest variable must be distinguished from 
the item values derived from judges’ place- 
ments, as used by Thurstone, for two reasons, 
First, Thurstone’s judges deal only with the 
items, while du Mas assumes a direct measure- 
ment of each subject. Second, very difficult 
problems arise when error of measurement of 
the criterion variable is introduced; the dif- 
ference between “clear” and “subjective” cri- 
teria enters du Mas’ discursive argument, but 
not his technical development. “Scaling” is a 
term traditionally applied to techniques which 
rely on criteria of internal consistency for test 
analysis. MSA, with its assumption of a meas- 
ured criterion variable, need not rely on inter- 
nal consistency, The problem, in fact, is simply 
one of multiple regression: the regression of a 
continuous variable on a number of dichot- 
omous variables. The method of minimizing 
error of estimate seems applicable, but du Mas 
does not introduce it. du Mas argues that tra- 
ditional methods of item analysis are not always 
applicable, inasmuch as they depend on assump- 
tions which fail for large classes of empirical 
data. This argument is sound, and has been 
voiced before; he cites several critics. He notes 
phenomena which are analogous to non-linearity 
of regression on continuous variables; he also 
observes that the multiple correlation of a 
criterion with a set of predictors may be large, 
even though its simple correlation with each 
predictor is zero, From this argument it would 
seem to follow that some method analogous to 
multiple non-linear regression is required, In- 
stead, du Mas introduces rule-of-thumb tech- 
niques which depend on the internal consistency 
of the dichotomous data. His methods appear 
closely related to Guttman’s method of image 
analysis, not to multiple regression at all. The 
availability of criterion measurements does not 
appear critical to the method, although it is the 
focus of du Mas’ discursive arguments, A sec- 
ond confusion appears in manifest structure 
analysis, between two directions of prediction : 
Is the continuous variable to be predicted from 
the patterns of response to the dichotomous 
items, or are the patterns of response to be pre- 
dicted from the continuous variable? On page 
154, du Mas asserts that his aim is to predict 
the continuous variable. On page 1 50 he gives 
an example of a "perfect clustery catescale" in 
which the criterion predicts the response pat- 
terns perfectly, while the response patterns do 
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not predict the criterion variable at all. Un- 
fortunately this confusion appears to permeate 
the whole book. These two confusions—be- 
tween efficiency of prediction and internal con- 
sistency; between the two possible directions 
of prediction—are not trivial. It is much to be 
regretted that clarification was not achieved 
prior to publication of the book. 

Percept & Motor Skills 6:152 Je '56. R. B. 
Ammons. From time to time a book is pub- 
lished which abounds in new and significant 
concepts. This is such a book. Early in it the 
author demonstrates his unique approach to 
the solution of certain problems. From a philo- 
sophical background he generates a scale theory 
and from a scientific background he develops 
several new concepts, the most important being 
the catinuum, the catemension, and the cate- 
scale. He continues his new development with 
discussion of paradoxical scales, nonparametric 
test methods, and the substitution of the single 
term, probability, for the notions of reliability 
and validity. His chapter entitled “Models and 
Their Empirical Analogues” is a lucid explica- 
tion of the relationships of conceptual models 
to empirical data. This chapter could well be 
read by all beginning graduate students. The 
basic idea contained in the book is that cate- 
gories, stages, levels, or classes may be uniquely 
ordered along a dimension. Quantitative criteria 
are made from patterns of quantitative and 
qualitative properties. This book is not all ab- 
straction. The author's pragmatic objective is 
to attain a way of analyzing any kind of data 
whatsoever, such as that typically contained in 
interview forms, application blanks, and case 
histories. He develops three models which per- 
mit such batches of data to be analyzed effi- 
ciently, Step-by-step computational examples 
are given which can easily be followed by an 
intelligent undergraduate. The final chapter 
entitled “Speculations” presents a radically 
new conceptual model for science, which at- 
tempts to relate simultaneously both quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects of phenomena. This 
book has its share of shortcomings. It would be 
far more palatable to most psychologists if it 
contained more actual empirical data. Of the 
three models presented the "clustery model" is 
quite unusual and this reviewer doubts that 
empirical data can be found which will fit this 
model. Proofs of the theorems for the intensive 
model are not as rigorous as one could hope for, 
since they depend essentially upon a kind of 


mathematical induction. In the introductory 
chapter, the author's survey of important con- 
cepts in scale theory omits some of the most 
important names in the history of psycho- 
metrics. For example, there is no mention of 
Coombs or Spearman. Regardless of whether 
one does or does not agree with the author's 
occasional flights into scientific fantasy, one 
has to admit that he writes lucidly and makes a 
strong case for his point of view. This book 
may well become both a classic in the field of 
psychological theory and a cookbook of recipes 
for dishing out fast, practical research results. 


[B135] 
*Dyer, Henry S. College Board Scores: Their 
Use and Interpretation. New York: College En- 
trance Examination Board, [1953]. Pp. xxiii, 7o. Paper. 
(PA 28:4936) For revised edition, see B136. 
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*Dyver, Henry S, anv Kiwo, Ricnanp G. College 
Board Scores: Their Use and Interpretation, No. 
2. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1955. Pp. viii, 192. Paper. $1.50. * (P4 30:1616) For 
supplement, see B148. 

J Higher Ed 27:405-6 O '56. Hubert S. 
Shaw. * provides review material for trained 
users and a primer for the uninitiated * An 
interesting chapter, “The Hidden Human Fac- 
tor,” has been added ; and, references to “prac- 
tice and growth,” “coaching,” and “fatigue” 
serve to emphasize the individual and the cau- 
tion with which his test records should be evalu- 
ated, * For the admissions officer especially, 
“Technical Information” holds many valuable 
data. The tables provide norms for practically 
any comparative study that is desired. * a use- 
ful book that answers many questions about 
test scores and the part they can play in coun- 
seling and admissions. The problem of having 
as clear a description as possible of a candi- 
date's abilities will always be present, and the 
resources suggested by the authors in this and 
future books should be welcomed by school and 
college personnel. 
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XEpwAnps, ALLEN L. The Social Desirability Vari- 
able in Personality Assessment and Research. 
New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. xv, 108. 
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*Epwarns, ALLEN L. Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Construction. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xvi, 256. $4.00. * (PA 31:2741) 

Cont Psychol 2:237-8 S ’57. Leonard W. 

Ferguson. * How....can attitude researchers be 
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so completely oblivious to the problem of vali- 
dation? With one minor exception and, in a 
section which rightly demonstrates that no 
complete one-to-one relationship between be- 
havior and verbal (or other symbolic) expres- 
sion of attitude can be expected, Edwards no- 
where gives more than passing mention to the 
basic problem of the validation of attitude 
scales. True, he does describe and with com- 
mendable clarity many, if in fact not all, of 
the techniques for attitude scale construction 
now in common use. * Certainly any student 
desiring to know something about the tech- 
niques by which attitude researchers construct 
their various measuring devices will find Ed- 
wards’ book a most helpful summary. He dis- 
cusses each method clearly and succinctly and 
points up, significantly, many of the problems 
which each method involves: problems such as 
reliability, internal consistency, scalability, re- 
producibility, ambiguity, scale value, irrele- 
vance, discriminal dispersion, universe of con- 
tent, scale and nonscale type, marginals, cut- 
ting points, response-pattern stability. But, 
after all is said and done, every one of these 
problems pertains only to some phase or other 
of internal consistency—consistency from one 
response to another, from item-response to 
total score or vice versa; from one scale to an- 
other; or from one judge, person, or subject 
to another. Not a single one—and this is indeed 
the puzzlement—touches upon the predictive 
value of the scales, nor upon methods of show- 
ing that resultant scores, no matter how de- 
rived, are useful in the sense of enabling us to 
predict behavior, whether symbolic or nonsym- 
bolic, when the event to be predicted is extrinsic 
to the content of the scale, It may very well be 
that scales which meet the criteria which Ed- 
wards sets forth as desirable are more valid 
than scales which do not meet these criteria. 
On this point, however, our author gives us no 
data. So we remain in the dark as to what ef- 
fect, if any, the meeting of any of the various 
criteria of internal consistency may have on a 
scale’s practical utility, * attitude researchers 
have concerned themselves, as Edwards’ book 
amply demonstrates, much too much with the 
trivia of scale construction—and much too lit- 
tle with the psychological significance of any 
results which, by the use of attitude scales, they 
have been able to secure. Now that we have in 
Edwards’ book an excellent summary of the 
techniques, let us see if we cannot, in the next 


decade or so, devote a greater proportion of 
our effort to the psychologically significant 
problems of attitude-scale validation and pre- 
diction therefrom. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 18:417-8 su ^58. Sam- 
uel Messick. * The topics discussed include; 
Thurstone’s methods of paired comparison, 
equal-appearing intervals, and successive in- 
tervals; Likert's method of summated ratings; 
Guttman's scalogram analysis: and the Ed- 
wards-Kilpatrick ^ scale-discrimination tech- 
nique. Because of their recent origin and lim- 
ited application, Edwards understandably but 
nevertheless lamentably omitted Coombs' un- 
folding technique, Lazarsfeld's latent structure 
analysis, and multi-dimensional scaling. Only 
limited aspects of these new developments were 
mentioned * The book's main emphasis is on 
computational procedures and methodology. Its 
orientation away from scaling in general toward 
attitude measurement in particular is carried 
primarily by a widespread use of attitude data 
in the numerical examples and an intr xluctory 
chapter which briefly stresses some advantages 
of attitude scales over direct questioning and 
direct observation. From a psychometric point 
of view, the text suffers from the absence of 
measurement theory, even in terms of the usual 
ordinal-interval-ratio hierarchy. From a social 
psychological viewpoint, there is little integra- 
tion of measurement methods with attitude 
theory; those aspects of scaling models, such as 
latent structure analysis and Guttman's theory 
of components, which, right or wrong, have 
potential contributions for the psychology of 
attitudes were not mentioned. As an elementary 
description of scaling techniques, the treatment 
is simple, well-organized, and helpfully exten- 
sive if brief. * Emphasis is placed upon the 
equal variance cases of paired comparisons and 
successive intervals; some coverage is allotted 
to the computation of unequal discriminal dis- 
persions, although the simultaneous solutions 
for the scale values, dispersions, and category 
boundaries of successive intervals are not 
treated. Thus, at least the possibility of unequal 
dispersions is considered—a flexibility in the 
Thurstone models which has been largely over- 
looked in practice, especially in psychophysics. 
Although not necessarily a criticism in a work 
not intended as an extensive treatise, the de- 
scriptions of underlying models, while simple, 
also seem casual and vague, particularly with 
respect to successive intervals. In addition to 
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the elementary recipes for scaling, the book has 


several distinct assets to recommend it. While , 


not a comprehensive review of the literature, 
it summarizes and evaluates many pertinent 
research findings on the applications and com- 
parisons of scaling methods and can serve as a 
convenient, limited secondary source. Edwards 
wisely orients the validation problem away 
from correlations between scales and overt be- 
havior, of which attitude is only one of many 
interrelating various attitudes or correlating at- 
titude scales with measures of ability and person- 
ality. The book also contains informal criteria 
for writing and selecting items, for constructing 
rating or judging procedures, and hints for ob- 
taining adequate scales, including some recom- 
mended controls for often ignored response set 
effects. 

Personnel & Guid J 36:57 S '57. H. H. 
Remmers. * a useful introduction to the cur- 
rently known technical aspects of attitude scale 
construction, and he has done it with his usual 
lucidity as exemplified in his previously pub- 
lished books on statistics and experimental de- 
sign. His knack of clear and simple presenta- 
tion without sacrifice of rigorous treatment is 
to be commended to all writers of textbooks. * 
The book is not, and does not purport to be, an 
exhaustive treatise of psychological scaling 
methods, Advanced students may wish that the 
author had included the substance of the semi- 
nal unfolding technique developed by Coombs, 
the latent structure conceptualization of Lazars- 
feld, the developments in multidimensional 
scaling. The author states, however, quite cor- 
rectly, that the recency of these models has 
precluded their application to attitude scaling 
to any great extent. Perhaps a somewhat more 
accurately descriptive title for the book might 
thus have been An Introduction to Techniques 
of Attitude Scale Construction. By avoiding 
the more recent and complex model, the author 
has provided a test suitable for upper division 
undergraduates as well as for graduate stu- 
dents, since the mathematics involved is in gen- 
eral elementary algebra only. The author en- 
visages the use of the book both as a text and 
a laboratory manual—the latter by means of 
the problems and questions at the end of each 
chapter. This is psychologically sound, espe- 
cially in view of the appositeness of the end- 
of-chapter exercises. The book will be a wel- 
come addition to a rapidly growing scientific 
literature. 


[B139] 
XEpwanps, ROBERTA MILLER. Factorial Comparison 
of Arithmetic Performance of Girls and Boys in 
the Sixth Grade. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
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Ratpu W. Intelligence and Cultural Differences: 
A Study of Cultural Learning and Problem-Solv- 
ing. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 388. $5.00. * (P4 27:5738) 

Am J Sociol 58:209-10 S '52. S. Stansfeld 
Sargent. This very important study will be of 
great interest to psychologists as well as social 
scientists, particularly to those concerned with 
constructing and giving tests. Actually, it is 
but another step, though a large one, in the 
environmental direction already much traveled 
by psychologists. * psychologists should wel- 
come this first major effort to study the effects 
of American social status upon intelligence * 
In general the authors favor tests of develop- 
mental intelligence having a “common-culture” 
approach—i.e., utilizing types of problems 
equally common and prominent in the cultures 
involved. * the authors realize that this “com- 
mon-culture” approach “might necessitate lim- 
iting the test to such a narrow range of ex- 
periences that it could not possibly be repre- 
sentative of the most important kinds of 
problem-solving ability in either high-status or 
low-status culture." Or, again, the instrument 
might be a battery of tests, each measuring 
problem-solving ability in some one cultural or 
status area. * However disappointing the au- 
thors’ indecisiveness may be as to concrete sug- 
gestions for improving intelligence tests, it 
speaks well for their scientific integrity. For 
their research has added further doubts as to 
the validity of intelligence tests, and there sim- 
ply are no easy answers to the questions they 
have raised. Continuing collaboration between 
psychologists, sociologists, and other social sci- 
entists is necessary. These researchers’ findings 
as to status differences in I.Q.’s are clear cut, 
They deserve great credit for not attributing 
such intelligence differentials exclusively to 
cultural influences; for, after all, they have no 
conclusive evidence that a genetic factor is not 
operating—i.e., that persons of greater inherent 
ability may be more socially mobile and ad- 
vance into the higher-status groups. Certain 
minor criticisms can be made. The authors 
might have described and evaluated. attempts 
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by psychologists to devise "culture-free" in- 
telligence tests (e.g., Brigham's and Cattell's). 
Now and then they imply that pictorial and 
geometric tests are better measures of intelli- 
gence than verbal tests because status differ- 
ences are smaller in the former area. But “gen- 
eral intelligence" must involve a fairly wide 
range of performance; if only one or two types 
of material are used, the test comes close to 
being one of special aptitude or ability. The 
authors might have discussed somewhat more 
the use of tests to reveal individual differences 
as compared with group differences. Many 
psychologists might feel that a test which is too 
culture-bound to indicate valid group differ- 
ences (which are usually of small magnitude) 
may yet have value in depicting individual dif- 
ferences, which are often of such great magni- 
tude that they could hardly be due to cultural 
differentials. (Why hasn't someone suggested 
working a status-characteristics ingredient into 
the I.Q. formula, so that, of two childern per- 
forming equally well on a given test, the one 
from the poorer cultural background would 
get the higher index of ability?) This is a very 
important study and an excellent example of 
collaboration among members of various dis- 
ciplines. It is to be hoped that they and their 
colleagues will continue with related research 
problems. Perhaps the greatest danger is that 
psychological testers may not pay sufficient at- 
tention to Intelligence and Cultural Differences. 

Am Sociol R 18:219-21 Ap ’53. William H. 
Sewell. * This review will be confined to the 
actual research reported in Parts II and III. * 
From this and other research it is apparent that 
differences in the measured intelligence of chil- 
dren from different status groups are due in 
part to culture-biased items in existing intelli- 
gence tests. To the extent that this is true, these 
tests are inadequate for measuring either the 
genetic or the developmental intelligence of 
children from these groups. Consequently, 
those who have used results produced by ex- 
isting group intelligence tests to prove that 
lower status children have lower genetic or de- 
velopmental intelligence than higher status chil- 
dren probably have overstated the case. It has 
long been recognized by researchers that tests 
standardized in one culture should not be used in 
other cultures, and some have argued against the 
use of existing tests for members of subcultures 
within a society ; however, this is the most am- 
bitious and satisfactory study yet made show- 


ing the influence of cultural bias on intelligence 
tests. It is a well designed and well executed 
study, and the results are clearly stated. The 
statement of factors contributing to status dif- 
ferences in intelligence and the suggestion made 
about the development of new tests of develop- 
mental intelligence seem quite insightful and 
reasonable but are not products in any direct 
sense of the research. The case made for the 
construction of new tests of developmental in- 
telligence is a good one. The admonition that a 
test of developmental intelligence should ex- 
clude culture-biased items and those subjected 
to cultural differences in test motivation but 
should not exclude those cultural or status in- 
fluences which are reflected in true differ- 
ences of present ability, is hardly a sufficient 
chart for anyone who wishes to construct 
such a test. On this and many other difficult 
methodological problems, few, if any, pro- 
cedural suggestions are made, Also, it should 
be emphasized that there are many legitimate 
uses for existing intelligence tests. To the ex- 
tent that our dominant culture is a middle-class 
culture and success is achieved by solving prob- 
lems that are middle class oriented, the most 
functional estimate of intelligence for many 
purposes may be that provided by present tests 
which seem to be culture-biased in favor of 
middle-class backgrounds, 

J Negro Ed 21:180-1 sp ’52. Rachel T. Wed- 
dington. The current volume is of special im- 
portance to teachers and examiners of children 
of minority groups—which children because of 
the restrictions placed upon their participation 
in the greater culture are generally considered 
to have had experiences inferior to the norm. 
Intelligence and Cultural Differences is a chal- 
lenging consideration of the extent to which 
intelligence as measured is a reflection of as- 
sumptions, underlying tests, which do not give 
adequate consideration to the full possibilities 
of such cultural influences. As such, it merits 
becoming “required reading” for every active 
and potential user or interpreter of intelligence 
test scores. * This challenging analysis con- 
firms the belief of this reviewer that the ex- 
istent so-called intelligence tests might better 
be labelled tests of academic aptitude. 

Psychol B 49:370-1 Jl '52. Quinn McNemar. 
First a word about the multiple authorship of 
this volume, 9o per cent of which was written 
by Eells. Herrick’s name appears because of a 
six-page inadequate review of the literature. 
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Both Davis and Tyler get in by rehashing pre- 
viously published articles, and Havighurst’s 
contribution is six pages. Thus future bibliog- 
raphers are burdened unnecessarily with four 
extra names. * The unique part of this research 
is the extensive item analysis, which is con- 
cerned mainly with the performance of a high- 
status group (top 10 per cent of the status 
index distribution) compared with that of a 
low-status group (bottom 15 per cent of dis- 
tribution). * The chief finding is that the verbal 
type items, in general, yield the larger differ- 
ences. * Two long and tedious chapters are de- 
voted to a comparison of high- and low-status 
groups as regards correct and incorrect re- 
sponses to certain items. Here one finds after- 
the-fact rationalizations in terms of differences 
in cultural backgrounds, but no explanation is 
found for a "rather substantial number of 
items" showing large status differences. There 
seems to be some dismay that certain sup- 
posedly culturally biased items did not yield 
status differences. The study, though rather 
well executed and reported, is not free of ques- 
tionable points. Pertinent differences in test 
SD's are not considered (pp. 146-147; 155). 
The correlational term is ignored in computing 
certain standard errors of differences (pp. 114- 
117; 136-139). Subgroups are compared sta- 
tistically with total groups without necessary 
allowance for lack of independence (p. 191). 
Inflated N's are encountered (pp. 201-204). 
Eells, perhaps in tune with his mentors, con- 
cludes that “variations in opportunity for 
familiarity with specific cultural words, objects, 
or processes required for answering the test 
items seem...to be the most adequate general 
explanation for most of the findings." He fa- 
vors the construction of a common-culture test 
as a means of securing scores mot subject to 
cultural bias. There are those who will say that 
Eells has not yet performed the crucial experi- 
ment since possible (and likely) genetic factors 
were uncontrolled. 
[B141] i a 

nd Psychology: e- 

MA Un SA NE of the 1946 School 


Commission, 1948:27. Góteborg, Sweden : Institute 
of Psychotechnics, University of Góteborg, 1952. Pp. 


342. Paper. * 


B Int Bur Ed 27:30 1st q 53 A detailed and 
clear account of the battery of tests, its manner 
of application, and the results, comprised in the 
research work of the Swedish 1946 School 


Commission. The investigation covered practi- 
cal and theoretical aptitude, knowledge, fac- 
torial maturity, linguistic maturity and also the 
problem of differentiation. 
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J Ed (London) 84:541-2 N '52. C. Birch- 
enough. Mr. Emmett’s pamphlet should do 
something to bring about a sense of proportion 
in the controversy that rages around the use 
of standardized tests, and especially intelligence 
tests. As a result of experiments carried out 
with Moray House tests, Mr. Emmett is satis- 
fied that ordinary coaching has not the dire 
effects that are sometimes supposed. The chil- 
dren who are affected are naturally the border- 
line children. Under the worst conditions some 
IO per cent. of children entering grammar 
schools would be affected, but whether they 
would displace others more worthy is a moot 
point. Universal coaching is indefensible on any 
ground. It is bad educationally and it would 
accentuate the effect of differences in the qual- 
ity of teaching that intelligence tests endeavour 
to minimize. The solution is to get teachers as 
a body to set their faces against coaching for 
such tests. At the same time authorities should 
provide a variety of types of secondary educa- 
tion and arrange for the transfer at 13 years of 
age of selected children. 
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*xEysenck, H. J. The Scientific Study of Personal- 
ity. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. Pp. 
xiii, 320. 30s. (New York: Macmillan Co. $4.50.) * 
(PA 27:5745) 


Brit J Delinquency 4:63-5 J1'53. Cyril Burt. 
* There is....one respect in which Dr. Eysenck's 
approach differs from that of most practical 
workers in this country. British psychologists 
have nearly always held that factor analysis is 
merely one convenient device for securing à 
more rigorous verification of plausible hypothe- 
ses advanced on more concrete grounds; and 
they have generally insisted that it is essential 
to combine statistical studies with clinical case- 
studies—the two lines of attack supplementing 
and supporting one another. Dr. Eysenck, how- 
ever, has become highly sceptical of the clinical 
methods adopted in psychiatry. So far as avail- 
able evidence goes, he believes we are still “in 
a position where any belief in psycho-therapy 
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depends on faith, not on scientifically demon- 
strated fact." Accordingly, he prefers to con- 
fine himself solely to the measurements ob- 
tained from “objective tests of personality,” 
and to base his conclusions on these. Neverthe- 
less, for the numerous patients whom he and 
his fellow-workers have so assiduously tested 
a vast amount of psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
material must have been available; and most 
readers will feel a little disappointed to find all 
this parallel work ignored as destitute of scien- 
tific interest or value. * 

Brit J Ed Psychol 22:220-1 N ’52. Cyril 
Burt, * Eysenck, it will be observed, shows a 
youthful fondness for emphatic statement. But 
in point of fact I fancy the differences between 
us remain much smaller than he supposes. We 
both still agree that “factors are principles of 
classification” ; and we both believe the inter- 
pretation of every factor must be checked by 
reference to external as well as internal criteria. 
As regards the three main factors—those ac- 
counting for the greater portion of the individ- 
ual variance—namely, “general intelligence" 
(questioned by most American writers), “gen- 
eral emotional instability," and "extraversion- 
versus-introversion," as well as the main fac- 
tors underlying body-build, we seem in almost 
entire accord. We differ over the relative value 
of simple laboratory tests for personality. But 
on those issues which are of greatest interest 
to teachers and educationists, there seems to 
be very little divergence. And, if he now treats 
my views a little severely, an older writer 
should be ready to hear with tolerance, and even 
to welcome, the criticisms of a former student, 
who continues to accumulate fresh data from 
similar fields. Beyond all question, the ingenu- 
ity displayed in devising laboratory tests, the 
industry that has been expended in accumulat- 
ing and analysing large masses of figures, and 
the lucid and provocative way in which Dr. 
Eysenck states his conclusions, deserve high 
praise. Those who remain unconvinced by the 
choice of experimental methods or by the mode 
of argument adopted should feel stimulated to 
repeat or supplement the inquiries by researches 
of their own. Teachers, educational psycholo- 
gists, and others who are interested in the in- 
vestigation of the individual mind may profit 
richly by a study of Dr. Eysenck's book, and, 
let us hope, may themselves attempt, by taking 
up these problems at the earlier and simpler 


stages of mental growth, to throw further light 
on the issues at stake. 

Brit J Psychol 44:72-4 F '53. James Drever. 
Dr Eysenck has a laborious and peremptory 
way with him which will repel many psychia- 
trists and some clinical psychologists. Never- 
theless, they should all read this book. If they 
disagree with Dr Eysenck's methods and con- 
clusions then they should give their reasons as 
clearly as he has done, and suggest alternatives. 
Otherwise their case may go by default. It is 
no use mobilizing resistances or brushing up 
alibis. The whole argument is central to the 
clinical field. It may conveniently be divided 
into three stages. First of all Dr Eysenck states 
certain implications of our traditional scientific 
logic relative to the psychology of personality; 
then he puts forward statistical procedures 
worked out in the light of these implications; 
and finally he shows how in fact these proce- 
dures have given rise to new knowledge of a 
scientific kind in the fields in which they have 
been used. The researches referred to include 
his own earlier work, and that of his collabo- 
rators as well as a good deal of recent Ameri- 
can work along similar lines. The first step of 
the argument embodies two claims ; that science 
should use the hypothetico-deductive method, 
and that measurement is necessary for the veri- 
fication of its deductions with a known degree 
of probability. Stated thus Dr Eysenck's posi- 
tion seems a strong one. The scientist must be 
able to specify the data relevant to his generali- 
zations, and, in current jargon, he must have 
some system of feedback to let him know 
whether these generalizations fit. Otherwise he 
is not so much groping in the dark as gesticu- 
lating in a vacuum. At the same time we must 
keep in mind the proviso that scientists, par- 
ticularly successful ones, often seem to break 
the rules that the logicians lay down for them. 
It is when he comes to particularize that Dr 
Eysenck begins to leave an occasional loophole. 
Consider his attacks upon holistic theories and 
their allied techniques, He is right in pointing 
out that all psychologists “atomize” or break 
down the total personality whether or not they 
may claim to treat it as a whole. He fails to 
make it clear, however, that this breaking down 
can follow very different lines. He instances 
the Freudians and their “Oedipus complexes 
and super egos, regressions and transferences, 
cathexes and libidos, fixations, symbolisms, 
compensations, catharsis, Narcissisms, and 
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many other strange entities jostling each other, 
all of them attempts to analyse what is else- 
where declared to be ‘unanalysable.’” This list 
is in itself rather an unfair hotch-potch, but 
that is not the point. What Dr Eysenck appears 
to imply is that its contents can be compared 
with descriptive traits such as neuroticism or 
extraversion as though they were the same sort 
of thing but not nearly so “scientific.” This is 
just misleading. To take a parallel case: One 
may describe a car in terms of its cylinders, its 
pistons, its ignition and its transmission, deriv- 
ing these, if you like, as constructs from its 
“behaviour.” One may also describe it in terms 
of its horse-power, its weight, its mechanical 
efficiency, and so on. In terms of these two de- 
scriptions one may “explain” the motion of the 
car in two ways: either in terms of what hap- 
pens inside it or in terms, say of its horse- 
power/weight ratio. There are other possibili- 
ties both in psychology and engineering. They 
are complementary and may be equally valid. 
In this case the former approach may seem the 
more useful of the two, but the question of 
usefulness is not really relevant here. If some- 
one were to say “I have a car. Its horse-power 
is x and its weight y. It won't go. What shall 
I do?” Dr Eysenck could fairly reply “Sir, T 
am a physicist not a garage mechanic.” There 
is the further point of course that in the case 
of Freudian theory, whatever one may feel 
about its possible usefulness, there has, as Dr 
Eysenck points out, been rather a dearth of the 
sort of empirical studies that would enable us 
to choose between sparking plugs and grem- 
lins. Nor is Freudian theory alone in this. All 
the applied psychological enterprises stand in 
need of more formal validation than has in gen- 
eral been accepted so far. A good deal of work 
in this field is already going on, though perhaps 
with a less explicit theoretical framework than 
Dr Eysenck would like. The second stage in 
Dr Eysenck's argument has to do with the 
problem of measurement in the psychology of 
personality. “If science depends on measure- 
ment," he says, "then we must know what to 
measure," and this requires the establishment 
of operationally defined dimensions. These di- 
mensions can be—indeed must be—in a sense 
arbitrary or conventional, and personality may 
be measured in terms of different sets of dimen- 
sions so long as some technique of translation 
from one to the other is available. Dr Eysenck 
himself feels, however, that the experimental 


facts will gradually prune the alternatives that 
inventive psychologists might think up or de- 
rive from their correlational matrices. This 
means that, although they are in one sense con- 
ventional, in another the dimensions of person- 
ality derived from this kind of study are real 
and objective. This process of pruning is 
clearly crucial, and to consider it one must turn 
to the logic of the statistical techniques which 
Dr Eysenck proposes. Starting with an exposi- 
tion of classical factor analysis he traces the 
reasons which led. Thurstone to modify the 
orthogonal pattern of factor axes and to allow 
intercorrelation between factors. He then goes 
on to point out why "simple structure" is not 
likely to reveal itself in such a new and com- 
plex field as that of personality testing. Finally 
he puts forward criterion analysis as a method 
which may be used to determine the position of 
oblique axes in a manner conforming to the 
general hypothetico-deductive method of sci- 
ence. The procedure is most ingenious. If we 
regard a factor as a sort of average then we 
can give it meaning by determining through 
our choice of tests what is in fact being aver- 
aged. This calls for some prior knowledge of 
what constitutes, say, neurotic behaviour or 
extraverted behaviour. We can then use our 
tests on groups classified normal-neurotic or 
introverted-extraverted as the case may be. By 
correlating each test with this dichotomous cri- 
terion we can add a "criterion column" to our 
matrix, and show the correlation with it of our 
factor saturations. By moving our axis slightly 
we can then bring this last correlation to a 
maximum thus making our factor more or less 
invariant. Having done this we can turn back 
upon our tests and set about improving them 
as measures of the factor with which we are 
concerned, and so in turn we can improve our 
criterion until the whole procedure reaches a 
high degree of efficiency. The obvious criticism, 
and Dr Eysenck deals with it at some length, 
is that we are arguing in a circle. At one end 
we tse some general psychiatric views as to 
what constitutes neurotic behaviour, and at the 
other we use a psychiatric diagnosis to obtain 
our two criterion classes, Dr Eysenck’s claim 
is that such apparent circularity derives from 
the necessarily conventional nature of measur- 
ing. He points out that a procedure very like 
his own is used by physicists to establish meas- 
ures of length or temperature. Here rough and 
ready techniques lead to a first generalization 
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in terms of which the techniques can be im- 
proved, thus making possible an increase in the 
scope and precision of the generalizations. The 
analogy appears to hold with the exception that 
in the physical fields there seems possible at 
the outset a basic pointing operation to some- 
thing given as dimensional. A similar operation 
may be possible for intelligence but neuroti- 
cism seems more doubtful. The operation by 
which Dr Eysenck places normals and neu- 
rotics on a continuum is not one of pointing. 
The clinician might have an answer here if he 
could understand what he was being asked. As 
it is, while one cannot say that Dr Eysenck has 
smuggled in the rabbit which he later produces, 
there does remain a suspicion that at some stage 
in the proceedings he has left his hat lying 
about in a rabbit warren. These theoretical con- 
siderations, however, comprise only a small part 
of the book, and its author would no doubt 
claim that it should be judged primarily by its 
factual contribution. Here the material pre- 
sented and referred to is impressive. Dr Ey- 
senck and his associates during the post-war 
years have carried out a co-ordinated series 
of researches which achieves much and proni- 
ises more. The scope of the work may be lim- 
ited but the limitation is deliberate. At least it 
is explicit both in its methods and its findings 
so that anyone may repeat the investigations 
and confirm or modify the results so far ob- 
tained, In the book under review the factual 
matter consists first of all in an analysis of 
existing research on neuroticism from which is 
derived an operational definition of the neurotic 
dimension. Then follows an account of the 
various techniques of measurement and the re- 
sults to which they have given rise. Some 
readers may feel that the assortment of tests, 
inventories and apparently trivial antics which 
is used cannot possibly measure a single vari- 
able. Objections along this line are not valid, 
or at least could only be validated by further 
experiment. Having defined and used his meas- 
uring instrument, Dr Eysenck returns again to 
the question of the “reality” of the neurotic 
dimension. One would say that he shares, in an 
open-minded and self-critical way, the suspi- 
cions expressed about the provenance of his 
rabbit. What he tries to do is to break out of 
the circle, if circle it be, and show that what 
he is measuring varies in terms of some quite 
independent factor, in this case a genetic one. 
Is there a difference in terms of neuroticism 
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between fraternal and identical twins? The 
hypothesis that such a difference does exist is 
provisionally verified and whatever is being 
measured—neuroticism, emotional instability 
and lack of integration are equivalent verbal 
forms—thus acquires a biological as well as a 
Clinical anchor. Further investigations here are 
clearly of great practical as well as theoretical 
importance. Dr Eysenck next turns to the psy- 
chotic dimension, using Kretschmer's later 
work as his starting-point. The dimensional 
approach does seem to tidy up the diagnostic 
situation here. If a psychiatrist is only entitled 
to use one label on a patient whose condition 
varies in a number of dimensions then clearly 
he has an impossible task, which can only be 
attempted in a qualitative unsystematic verbal 
way. Other applications of this method are 
given in a chapter which deals with its employ- 
ment in the educational and industrial fields as 
well as its more familiar clinical use. Finally, a 
return is made to general topics in a compari- 
son between the organismic and analytic ways 
of studying personality. Dr Eysenck attacks, 
in particular, the claim that so many complexly 
related factors operate in the determination of 
behaviour that only a skilled clinician can make 
the necessary assessment and integration. If the 
factors can be identified, he says, their most ef- 
fective integration can be mathematically deter- 
mined. The clinician cannot hope to do better 
and he may not do as well. There seems a way 
out in that the mathematical integration holds 
for a group in general, whereas intuitive vari- 
ations might produce more satisfactory diag- 
nosis or selection in the case of individuals. Un- 
fortunately, recent work shows that clinicians 
and sélectors do not improve upon tests, and 
may even impair their value, by using interview 
procedures. It is a pity that we should simul- 
taneously have to cope with evidence suggest- 
ing. on the one hand, that tests are our most 
reliable diagnostic tools and, on the other, that 
the most reliable kinds of tests are not very 
reliable. The apparent sensitivity of tests to all 
sorts of environmental factors makes the repe- 
tition of this work by other investgators in 
other centres an urgent task. Any attentive 
reader will find himself asking questions; for 
instance, are hysterics really less suggestible 
than the average? Even to look at the pictures 
raises the query, how much variance is due to 
the charm and efficiency of the testers and how 
much to the tests. Postgraduate students would 
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be far better checking points like this than 
thinking up some bright irrelevance of a Ph.D. 
subject. Devising new projective techniques is 
almost an occupational disease among them 
just now. It was suggested at the outset that 
all psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
should read this book. Most of them will be 
well advised to read it at least twice. 

Brit J Psychol 44:164-8 My '53. R. C. Al- 
bino. “Some Criticism of the Application of 
Factor Analysis to the Study of Personality.” 
[See original article for critical comments too 
lengthy to excerpt. ] 

Brit J Psychol 44:169-72 My ^53. H. J. 
Eysenck. “The Application of Factor Analysis 
to the Study of Personality: A Reply.” [See 
original reply for critical comments too lengthy 
to excerpt. ] 

J Consult Psychol 17:154-5 Ap ’53. Laur- 
ance F. Shaffer. * Eysenck’s....use of objec- 
tive tests in the appraisal of personality, in con- 
trast to questionnaires and projective methods, 
deserves wider attention in the United States. 
The studies lead to one main proposition, of the 
existence of three dimensions of personality 
which are relatively independent: introversion- 
extroversion, neuroticism, and psychoticism. In 
this frame of reference “....the question: ‘Is 
this person psychotic or neurotic? becomes as 
unreasonable as the question: ‘Is this person 
intelligent or tall?" (p. 285). The experi- 
ments which support these hypotheses are, in 
the main, neatly designed and analyzed, and 
yield sharp tests of propositions deduced from 
theory. Some of them, however, seem to suffer 
from the lack of cross validation on independ- 
ent groups. Such a statically cross-sectional 
approach, however ably applied, leads almost 
inevitably to a hereditarian position. Eysenck 
espouses "constitution" as the cause of indi- 
vidual differences in personality, and generally 
belittles psychogenic hypotheses based on clini- 
cal evidence. One may hope that someday he 
will undertake the experimental investigation 
of learning, and apply his considerable talents 
to the study of change as well as to the study 
of status. 

Occupational Psychol 27:109-10 Ap 753. 
Boris Semeonoff. * Eysenck at least partially 
fulfils expectations by a more detailed descrip- 
tion of method, and by an even more than usu- 
ally outspoken and polemical statement of his 
position as an elementalist in the field of per- 
sonality description, and indeed in psychology 


in general. * Eysenck's positive contribution, 
and whether it be viewed as the statement of a 
standpoint, or as an account of carefully con- 
trolled experimental work, its value is consid- 
erable. Where it may rouse antagonism, on the 
other hand, is in the directness or ruthlessness 
—even brutality is not too strong a word—of 
the author's attack on points of view and tech- 
niques with which he is not in sympathy. Par- 
ticularly is this so in the case of projective tech- 
niques. Possibly Dr Eysenck weakens his case 
by persistently referring to these as "tests," 
and by quoting results of investigations in 
which findings are reported (often surpris- 
ingly) in the form of "scores." Dealing with 
Kretschmer's system (to which he seems to be 
considerably attracted), Dr Eysenck writes: 
We have attempted to state Kretschmer's hypotheses 
in such a way that a statistical and experimental test 
of them becomes possible; while we believe that in 
stating them in this fashion we have not misrepresented 
him in any way,..it should be borne in mind that 
in thus reducing a complex and difficult system to two 
brief fundamentals we may have done violence to this 
system. 

Such a concession is never made in his dealings 
with projective methods, and while group forms 
of Rorschach (such as Dr Eysenck himself 
uses) are admittedly often "scored" in terms 
of simple indices, etc., this is not so in the case 
of the Thematic Apperception Test. When, 
therefore, Dr Eysenck, almost in his opening 
pages, makes much of an apparently random 
distribution of. correlations between T.A.T. 
“scores” and teachers’ ratings, he is clearly 
dealing with an atypical approach which may 
itself be said to “do violence" to the technique 
in question. Rather similar is the author's treat- 
ment of the “unreliability” of the unstructured 
interview as an instrument of personality as- 
sessment. Psychoanalytic concepts, again, are 
dismissed almost out-of-hand, or with open 
contempt. That there is much in the book, then, 
that will arouse controversy, disapproval, an- 
ger—and even anxiety—is undoubted, and one 
finds oneself picking almost with satisfaction 
on a number of typographical slips (including 
some in tables) which one would have over- 
looked had not the author made characteristic 
reference to “the inability of some writers to 
make their column figures agree with their 
totals, or to calculate percentages accurately.” 
Other minor criticisms are easy to advances 
thus, certain chapters bear all too clearly the 
marks of having been assembled from journal 
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articles without sufficient care to avoid repeti- 
tion or even, occasionally, obscurity. Certain 
portions of the text, again, are somewhat dis- 
figured by excessive detailed quotation of fac- 
tor saturations, etc., which, while adding 
weight to the argument by their evidence, de- 
tract from readability. On the other hand, the 
skilful choice of photographic illustrations has 
in many cases obviated the need for lengthy 
descriptions of experimental procedures. Fi- 
nally, the book, like its predecessor, stands out 
as an admirable if not unique example of large- 
scale team research on a unified project. The 
importance of Dr Eysenck's work as a contri- 
bution to scientific enquiry is unquestionable. 
Whether it will recruit many converts from the 
ranks of "dynamic" psychologists (a term 
Eysenck always writes in quotation marks) is 
another matter. Yet many will no doubt agree 
with the author to the extent that "clearly the 
onus of proof is now with the organismicists." 

Personnel Psychol 7:189-92 sp '54. Samuel 
S. Dubin. * Eysenck....relies primarily on “ob- 
jective behavior tests" and comments that 
"questionnaires, projective tests and ratings on 
psychiatric interviews are of doubtful value." 
Questionnaires are rejected "because of their 
known lack of validity"; projective tests be- 
cause of the "absence of proof that they meas- 
ure anything" and ratings because of "their 
known unreliability." This reviewer feels that 
this is a harsh appraisal Improved validity 
studies on personality questionnaires were ob- 
tained with military personnel during the Sec- 
ond World War and higher validities are usu- 
ally obtained when personality tests are admin- 
istered individually. * this volume is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the area of personality 
measurement and is strongly recommended to 
the professional reader * The test designs are 
novel and provocative, * 

Psychol B 51:284-7 My ' 54. Dan L. Adler. * 
provocative and...provoking * combines the 
virtue of sophisticated deduction and the vice 
of blatant bias. Although occasionally it carps 
and quibbles, the unfolding of its theme tanta- 
lizes to the very end. * In Chapter 4, Eysenck 
reports the first full-scale use of this method. 
Employing an axis rotation which maximizes 
the correlation between factor saturation and 
criterion indices, he makes an attempt to iden- 
tify the factor of neuroticism and its subcate- 
gories. It is here that one begins to raise ques- 
tions about the author’s presentation. ( 1) Hav- 
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ing administered a battery of 76 tests, he selects 
28 for factorial analysis. The basis of this 
choice is not made clear. Presumably, the num- 
ber of subjects involved does not determine the 
choice since in three tests N = 38, and in the 
remainder N = 96. Nor does the choice seem 
to depend on the significance of the correlation 
ratios (pp. 127-150). One wonders what prin- 
ciple of elimination was used. (2) The selec- 
tion of criterion groups is based upon psychi- 
atric ratings with which Eysenck repeatedly 
finds fault until a positive attitude is useful to 
his argument. Thus “....psychiatric diagnosis is 
of doubtful validity and low reliability" (p. 
33). Later, after a discussion of inconsistent in- 
ductee rejections on neuropsychiatric grounds, 
he says: “We are left with the unreliability of 
psychiatric assessment as the most probable 
cause" (p. 91). But, he then maintains, “....as 
we have shown in the preceding section, the 
validity of psychiatric ratings for future break- 
down has been established; it would seem to 
follow that methods correlating highly with 
psychiatric assessment would also show a cer- 
tain degree of validity” (p. 99). Practically all 
of the experiments which bolster his arguments 
for a neuroticism factor depend upon psychi- 
atric diagnoses or ratings of severity of neu- 
rotic disorders (e.g., pp. 106 f.). (3) A similar 
tendency on the part of the author to favor ex- 
pedient interpretations is exemplified by his 
variable interpretation of correlation coeffi- 
cients. Thus, a correlation of —.21 between in- 
telligence and neurotic tendencies is considered 
to be a “very small one” (p. 116) and it is in- 
terpreted as indicating no close relationship (p. 
149). Nevertheless, a series of correlations be- 
tween level of aspiration tests and examination 
scores “gave results in the expected direction,” 
albeit they are —.20 and —.rr in one case, and 
—.15 and —.10 in another (p. 266). There is 
little doubt that psychologists will follow 
Eysenck's logical reasoning about neuroticism, 
despite the lapses indicated. But the step which 
follows will separate the environmentalist 
sheep from the hereditarian goats. Employing 
Holzinger's h? as an estimate of the contribu- 
tion of heredity to total variance, Eysenck con- 
cludes that neuroticism as a factor is a biologi- 
cal unit which is inherited as a whole (p. 187). 
The crux of his argument lies in the differ- 
ences between identical and fraternal twins on 
tests which Eysenck employs to differentiate 
normals from neurotics. Although mean test 
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scores are the same for the two types of twins, 
pairs of identical twins are characterized by 
higher intracorrelations, and the group of iden- 
ticals as a whole is characterized by greater 
variance. * Eysenck rejects the notion, at- 
tributed to Freud, that psychoticism is a part 
of a normal-neurotic-psychotic continuum. Al- 
though by criterion analysis he distinguishes 
between “psychopath” and “hysteria-anxiety” 
types of neuroticism, he finds little difference 
between manic-depressive and schizophrenic 
types of psychoticism. The reader may be in- 
clined to wonder if the basic premises of crite- 
rion analysis are sound. Quite apart from 
Eysenck’s conclusions, it is probably no more 
difficult to distinguish psychotic subtypes than 
it is neurotic subtypes. On a priori grounds one 
would expect psychiatric judgments to be at 
least equally valid in making these distinctions. 
Yet having employed the distinctions to create 
criterion groups, we are required to believe that 
the differences we “see” are not valid because 
test behaviors of the groups do not satisfy a 
statistical notion. In this instance, at least, we 
might conclude that criterion analysis is better 
used to discover what is not known than to 
corroborate what is. Eysenck's book is an im- 
portant one because of its generally convincing 
logic and its freshness of approach. These vir- 
tues may well operate to make it a new choice 
point in psychological history. Such importance 
makes it imperative to evaluate this factorial 
method in the light of our developmental frame 
of reference. Apart from the specific criticisms 
already made, two major points should be 
emphasized: (1) Criterion analysis presumably 
has the advantages of being a hypothetico-de- 
ductive process. Careful examination indicates, 
however, that the hypotheses are mainly vali- 
dated internally, i.e., within the confines of the 
method itself. (See particularly the first full- 
scale application of the method described in 
Chapter 4.) The few exceptions in Chapter of 
notwithstanding, it fails to comply with the 
rigorous requirement of independent external 
validations. (2) Criterion analysis is admittedly 
elementaristic, and its sponsor is openly op- 
posed to organismic interpretations of behavior 
or personality (pp. 277-285). Citing hand- 
picked experiments, he refutes the meaning- 
fulness of gestalt qualities and substitutes for 
them scalar values on orthogonal dimensions. 
Nowhere is it clear how this index description 
of personality can help determine the dynamics 


—the causes of change—of behavior. Nowhere 
is it clear how measured body sway—a reliable 
index of “neuroticism’—will predict today's 
equanimity and tomorrow's moodiness. Eysenck 
himself cites the difficulties inherent in stand- 
ardizing his factor-loaded tests: “....whether 
the tester is a pretty young girl, a domineering 
male, or a mature, sympathetic woman—all 
these influences may, and in some. cases do, 
affect a person’s scores. They are difficult to 
control, particularly as the same stimulus—a 
pretty young girl as tester, for instance—may 
mean quite different things and arouse quite 
different emotions, in subjects differing in age, 
sex, and marital happiness" (p. 294). He might 
well have added here that the same stimulus 
may be perceived differently by the same sub- 
ject from day to day or minute to minute. Not 
only the test, but the whole theoretical struc- 
ture is thereby placed in jeopardy. 


[B144] 
XEvssxck, H. J, The Structure of Human Person- 
ality. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. xix, 
348. 375. 6d. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


$575) * 

Am J Orthopsychiatry 24:648-50 Jl 754. 
Richard L. Jenkins. * The volume is unique as 
a systematic review of factor analysis studies 
of personality. * Eysenck’s greatest interest 
seems to be in what he apparently regards as 
the two most important dimensions of person- 
ality. On the basis of his own work he appar- 
ently has developed a conviction that these are 
what he calls “neuroticism” and what he calls 
"introversion." * "Neuroticism" he identifies 
with a factor found by Webb in 1915 and de- 
scribed by him as "consistency of action result- 
ing from deliberate volition or will" This 
“consistency of action" and “neuroticism” are 
the names given to the two extremes of a single 
continuum. * “neuroticism,” as used by Ey- 
senck, is a term far wider in its meaning than 
the presence of tendencies characteristic of psy- 
choneurosis * The reviewer does not like the 
factor label “neuroticism,” for the label “mal- 
adaptation" seems more appropriate. More- 
over, it would appear that the label leads Dr. 
Eysenck sometimes to identify this broad mal- 
adaptation factor specifically with the psycho- 
neuroses—which, after all, are only one group 
of maladaptations. Whether through having 
his attention diverted by the name he has as- 
signed or not, he seems to overlook the sig- 
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nificance of the psychotic break. * The second 
factor Eysenck identifies widely he calls intro- 
version-extraversion and, again, the reviewer 
is not very happy about the name. * In his fac- 
tor analysis of Ackerson's material from a child 
guidance clinic, what Eysenck calls introver- 
sion seems perhaps better described as inhibi- 
tion, for if we contrast the extremes they are 
the staff diagnosis of psychoneurosis at one 
extreme with the accompanying traits of sensi- 
tiveness, daydreaming, absent-mindedness, se- 
clusiveness, and depressed or discouraged atti- 
tudes at one end and stealing, truancy from 
home, and truancy from school at the other 
end. It seems to the reviewer that the latter end 
of this factor is not well described merely as 
extraversion. One of the more fascinating 
chapters deals with analysis of interests and 
attitudes. Two well-defined factors come out 
in a number of studies. One is radicalism ver- 
sus conservatism. The other is called tough- 
mindedness versus tender-mindedness. To the 
reviewer, it appears better described as respect 
for the individual or the lack of it. * This is a 
most valuable and interesting volume which, 
marking as it does the gradual accumulation of 
systematic and quantified study of personality, 
is a milestone of at least incipient scientific ad- 
vance. It is worth the attention of all serious 
students of personality structure. 

Am J Psychiatry 111:795-6 Ap ’55. Hiram 
K. Johnson. In The Structure of Human Per- 
sonality, Eysenck, the great Maudsley psy- 
chologist, continues his courageous rear guard 
action in defense of scientific psychology. Prob- 
ably not many psychiatrists will read through 
this formidable work which a future generation 
may well look upon as a classic. For factor 
analysis is made of stern stuff. A complete 
understanding of it requires a ready facility 
with higher mathematics. * Factor analysis has 
been bitterly criticized. The factors themselves 
have been called by some, statistical fictions, by 
others, mathematical artifacts. Despite such 
criticism, the clinician will discover an exciting 
correspondence to diagnostic concepts. This re- 
viewer, in particular, was struck by the close 
correspondence between Cattell’s factors (p. 63) 
and the various subgroups of The Personality 
Trait and Personality Pattern Disturbances in 
the new A. P. A. classification. Other factors 
lead to very interesting nosological speculation. 
Eysenck’s coverage of his specialty is extraor- 
dinarily complete, and nothing important is left 


out. His book thus covers his own not insig- 
nificant contribution to factor analysis, so that 
like Caesar, we find Eysenck commenting on 
Eysenck, always with the winning simplicity 
of the truly great mind. * Eysenck has a hatred 
of humbug. For wooziness in thinking, he has 
nothing but scorn, the acidulous and at times 
testy scorn of the pure scientist. Thus of his 
critics he can say, “....let us follow psycho- 
analytic practice and lay it down that criticism 
of factor analysis should be confined to those 
who have themselves been factor analysed.” It 
is exciting—and at times a little uncomfortable 
to watch what he does with the “holistic,” or 
"organismic" approach (Harvard's “Assess- 
ment of Men,” p. 80), Sheldon’s typology (p. 
71), and Murray’s famous missing chapter on 
the intercorrelation of variables (p. 73). The 
Structure of Human Personality is a work of 
utter integrity. Insofar as such stubborn mate- 
rial permits, it is an exciting book. Continu- 
ously we are in the presence of a taut mind; 
brilliant, courageous, and ruthlessly scientific. 

Austral J Psychol 7:95-6 Je 55. J. A. Rad- 
cliffe. * His first chapter is on “Theories of 
Personality Organization." He attempts a defi- 
nition to incorporate both "behavioural acts" 
and "dynamic concepts," but with indifferent 
success, and his section on generality vs. speci- 
ficity adds nothing new. But his treatment of 
trait vs. type theories is refreshing. He cogently 
argues that many (especially in America) have 
misrepresented most type theories and provides 
a valuable review of the theories of Jordan, 
Gross, Jung, Kretschmer, Pfahler and Jaensch, 
and their interrelations. This section well illus- 
trates his close acquaintance with continental 
literature, especially with recent developments 
not elsewhere readily available. * Many will not 
see....as much support for his hierarchical the- 
ory as does Eysenck. Some will consider him 
too wedded to his “neuroticism,” “psychoti- 
cism” and “introversion-extraversion” dimen- 
sions and will, for example, be dubious about 
his equation of factors from ratings, question- 
naires, objective tests, and physiological meas- 
ures with the one “neuroticism” factor. They 
may also wonder whether his criticism of 
Thurstone’s identification of “nationalism” may 
not be equally directed at his own 1947 identi- 
fication of “neuroticism.” But, in all, here is a 
valuable book for those interested in person- 
ality study—valuable for reference, especially 
to some of the less well-known work, for sound 
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criticisms and for research suggestions. It is 
highly factual and not easy reading, but is well 
worth the effort, even by clinicians, because 
even though the reader may not always agree 
with his factorial emphasis and his interpreta- 
tions, he must agree that here is an important 
“store of facts....which any theory....(of) per- 
sonality must account for.” 

Brit J Ed Psychol 24:51 F’54. P. E. Vernon. 
* Whether we agree with this position or not, 
we must be grateful to Dr. Eysenck for bring- 
ing together, and giving a clear and organized 
account of, the vast number of factorial inves- 
tigations which have been carried out in the 
field of temperament, personality and charac- 
ter. Clinical psychologists and other opponents 
of psychometric work on personality are un- 
likely to be convinced by the book; but most 
readers will find it a moderate and relatively 
non-controversial survey of an impressive body 
of research, and will probably accept the fol- 
lowing main conclusions: (a) that much more 
research is needed with “mixed” measures, i.e., 
not merely with ratings, or questionnaires, or 
behaviour tests; and that such research can 
best be carried out by co-operation between 
teams of investigators; (b) that factorial re- 
search requires to be better planned to test defi- 
nite psychological hypotheses; (c) that hand- 
in-hand there should be intensive experimental 
studies of the psychological characteristics of 
particular tests or other techniques. Somewhat 
more disputable is the view that the hierarchical 
organization of personality can best be revealed 
by following Thurstone's methods. of oblique 
and second-order factors. The author has not 
attempted such analyses himself so-far, and 
there is little evidence that it has produced 
fruitful results in other laboratories. Again he 
insists so strongly that the second-order fac- 
tors of neuroticism, extraversion-introversion 
and psychoticism are well-established, that he 
is apt to distort other writer's results to fit into 
this mould. To the reviewer it seems very dubi- 
ous whether external ratings (like Webb's), 
questionnaires (like Guilford’s), tests (like 
Eysenck’s) and physiological measures (like 
Wenger’s) can be regarded as measuring one 
and the same neuroticism or emotionality or 
“w” factor, although there is certainly some 
overlapping. The other two dimensions are still 
less satisfactory, having shown very small vari- 
ance in any researches that have been conducted 
so-far with "mixed" measures. In other 


words, Dr. Eysenck is perhaps rather too opti- 
mistic regarding the progress that has already 
been made. However, the book contains so 
many sensible criticisms of the poorer re- 
searches, and stimulating interpretations of the 
better ones, that it will be of considerable value 
to lecturers, students, and future investigators. 
It is only unfortunate that, due to the amount 
of tabular and graphical material, the price is 
so high. In conclusion, Dr. Eysenck does not 
try to deal directly with educational applica- 
tions such as the improvement of cumulative 
record cards, nor the assessment of persever- 
ance among secondary school candidates. But 
psychologists who are interested in such prob- 
lems cannot afford to neglect the basic psycho- 
metric researches in personality which he does 
describe. 

Brit J Med Psychol 27:260-2 pt 4°54. J. D. 
Uytman. * The difference between Eysenck 
and the medical psychologists is illustrated by 
his use of terms like “organization,” “adjust- 
ment,” “system,” “configuration,” and, for that 
matter, “structure,” and his easy dissection of 
behaviour into “conative,” “affective,” “cogni- 
tive" in the style of the older academic psy- 
chology. Eysenck's attitude to personality is 
perhaps illustrated appositely by interest scores 
which he quotes, in another connexion, from 
Thurstone (p. 217). There “Psychology....has 
a loading of 0.77 in science, of 0.47 in language, 
of —0.04 in people, and of —0.28 in business.” 
(Reviewer's italics.) * A good deal of his book, 
however, is devoted to the amendment of the 
conclusions of other workers who, it would 
seem, have been less skilful in devising scienti- 
fic and objective techniques or in interpreting 
their results. Sometimes the statistical work is 
imperfect, but even when this is not the case 
it would appear that the science and objectivity 
introduced in the techniques of testing and of 
statistical analysis may leak out again in the 
interpretation. Eysenck quotes Thurstone— 
“this matter of naming the factors is entirely 
extraneous to the statistical analysis. The sta- 
tistical work may be correct, while considerable 
argument might conceivably be made about the 
naming of the factors... When multiple-factor 
analysis is undertaken there is absolutely no 
guarantee that the resulting factor loadings will 
so arrange themselves that they can be readily 
named." This would not matter too much if the 
whole thing were an exercise in algebra, but 
when we are endeavouring to decide what at- 
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tributes are to be ascribed to actual people, 
healthy or sick, it becomes a matter of some 
importance. The worst feature of all this is that 
one can analyse one’s data and interpret one’s 
results, and interpret them wrongly, without 
ever seeing the subject, the patient, the person, 
at all. Why it is more scientific to have a fal- 
lible skill in dealing with statistics than to have 
a fallible skill in dealing with one’s fellow- 
humans is not quite clear. One is supposed not 
to be swayed by subjective influences (though 
surely that is just the problem described by 
Thurstone’), but among the subjective influ- 
ences that are now prohibited are those of in- 
sight and sympathy and empathy. * “neuroti- 
cism”’....is a concept which Dr Eysenck defends 
with a zeal which he insists is scientifically and 
not emotionally motivated, and he shows very 
considerable ingenuity in demonstrating that 
other workers really agree with him even when 
at first sight they do not appear to do so. In 
due course he is so sure that he has succeeded 
in this demonstration that he is found referring 
confidently to “truly significant psychological 
variables, such as neuroticism.” No doubt this 
variable is statistically significant, but we have 
seen above that there are possible difficulties in 
interpreting the significance (in the ordinary 
sense of the term) of statistical results. It is, 
for instance, difficult to tell, from the many 
definitions quoted by Dr Eysenck, whether 
“neuroticism” is regarded as a potentiality or 
an actual characteristic. If the latter, it might 
as well be called “neurosis” and would appar- 
ently indicate only that some people can be 
more ill than others psychologically as well as 
physically. If "neuroticism" is a potentiality 
it would seem to measure the tendency to neu- 
rotic breakdown quantitatively, but without any 
qualitative information. Admittedly, if we ac- 
cept Dr Eysenck's hysteria-extraversion and 
"dysthymia"-introversion linkages, we have 
some kind of qualitative indication; that is, 
either the subject is liable to hysteria or he is 
liable to one or all of the other neurotic clinical 
syndromes. This would not seem immensely 
useful. * This book, then, while providing a 
most comprehensive survey of related work, 
and while no doubt furnishing excellent pabu- 
lum for the factor analyst, does not sustain its 
title's promise for the medical psychologist and 
other subjects with a low statisticism index. * 

Brit J Psychol 45:300 N ’54. D. Graham. * 
a thorough and sometimes sharply critical ac- 


count * One would not deny that factorial 
methods can be of considerable value in en- 
abling us to clarify and improve our classifica- 
tory categories, Many, however, would not 
agree with Dr Eysenck that the value of typolo- 
gies or systems of classification can be estab- 
lished only by factorial methods. Dr Eysenck 
lays stress on the use of the “hypothetico-de- . 
ductive method," But his use of the term "hy- 
pothesis" appears to the reviewer somewhat 
doubtful. For example, he claims to test “Jung’s 
hypothesis that the conduct of extraverts is 
more determined by objects and relations in the 
external world, while the actions of introverts 
are more determined by their inner subjective 
states” (p. 29). He uses the “level of aspira- 
tion” technique, and finds that introverts (rep- 
resented by dysthymics) aspire higher than they 
perform, and perform better than they estimate, 
while the reverse is true of extraverts (repre- 
sented by hysterics), This is taken as support- 
ing the hypothesis. Now, assuming that one 
accepts Dr Eysenck's selection of his two 
groups, the question is whether the hypothesis 
is a genuine hypothesis in the sense that it could 
be disproved conclusively by experimental pro- 
cedure, One might legitimately argue that any 
experimental procedure such as Dr Eysenck’s 
is not unambiguously relevant to the hypoth- 
esis, so that a critical experiment would not 
be possible. To put it in another way, all 
that one could conclude from a negative re- 
sult would be that the behaviour referred to 
by the terms “introvert” and “extravert” 
does not include the behaviour in the experi- 
mental situation. This is the same kind of 
point as that made by Albino in his recent arti- 
cle in this Journal. It does not, of course, imply 
that it is not interesting and valuable to en- 
deavour to define or extend the range of classi- 
ficatory categories. A few other points might 
be made. For example, one would like to know 
how it comes about that rating of obsessional 
tendencies has a zero-loading on a factor of 
“neuroticism” in one study (p. 55), while in 
another study involving subjects classified as 
cases of psychopathy, obsession, hysteria, anx- 
lety state or post-traumatic personality change, 
"the first component (severity of neurosis) 
ranks the groups in order from normal to ob- 
sessional and psychopathic" (p. 57). Such ques- 
tions, however, should not be allowed to de- 
tract from the principal merits of the book, 
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which should be read by all interested in the as- 


sessment of personality. 

J Consult Psychol 18:75 F ^54. Laurance F. 
Shaffer. Eysenck's most recent contribution to 
the study of personality is a survey of research. 
But it is more than a survey ; it is a critical and 
creative integration which brings order to a 
diversity of quantitative studies. Eysenck es- 
pouses factor analysis as the prime technique 
for revealing the organization of personality. * 
Many studies are reinterpreted, sometimes with 
new analyses of their data, so as to bring a 
semblance of agreement to results previously 
considered contradictory. Eysenck does not in- 
dulge in the petty virtue of impartiality but 
the blows he gives his opponents, while often 
severe, are fair and well aimed. The book will 
appeal to psychologists and students who pre- 
fer theory buttressed by research to vague pro- 
fessions of faith. They may not agree with 
every word but they will learn and be stimu- 
lated. 

Psychol B' 51:287-8 My 54. Dan L. Adler. 
* useful primarily as a source book for those 
who would examine personality by the criterion 
of factor analysis. As such, it contains excellent 
summaries of factorial studies * For those who 
have read The Scientific Study of Personality, 
it goes without saying that the critique is made 
through mo ordinary orthogonal eyes, but 
through maximally rotated Eysenckian ones. 
In this regard, it is regrettable that Eysenck 
does not maintain throughout the sense of 
humor which shows up so well in the Preface: 
“(it might be wise to follow psychoanalytic 
practice and lay it down that criticism of factor 
analysis should be confined to those who had 
themselves been factor analysed P (p. xiv). 
We are treated, instead, to a steady display of 
the argumentative ingenuity and the perspicacity 
that are so characteristic of the author. Al- 
though the book is intended in part “to bring 
together in one volume some of the major 
theories of personality organization... (p. 
xiii), very little use is made of theories or ex- 
perimental devices which do not imply either a 
factorial approach or a trait-type interpretation. 
Such. organismic or “specificity” studies as do 
appear are employed mainly as foils for a di- 
mensional point of view. The preliminary antici- 
pation—and the concluding assertion—made by 
Eysenck is that an examination of the seem- 
ingly contradictory data in factorial explora- 
tions of personality actually demonstrates a 


basic agreement. The evidence for many differ- 
ent personality dimensions is traceable mainly 
to semantic disagreements, inadequacies of the 
factor techniques employed, and the differences 
in aims of respective investigators. That these 
differences are peripheral is made clear by refer- 
ence to a hierarchical structure of personality 
organization—from specific responses, through 
habitual response and trait levels, to a type 
level. At this highest organizational (type) 
level, he believes that three orthogonally re- 
lated dimensions are implicitly agreed upon— 
Neuroticism, Extraversion-Introversion, and 
Psychoticism. Eysenck does not imply that 
these are the only higher-order noncognitive 
factors. In fact, he states: *Nor can it be main- 
tained that these are the only higher-order 
factors which may be discovered; nothing can 
be said yet about the total number of such 
factors required" (p. 319). Yet, curiously, in 
discussing second-order factors involved in so- 
cial attitudes, he strongly denies the likelihood 
of their being more than the R (conservative- 
radical) and T (tough-tender minded or prac- 
tical-theoretical) factors already determined 
(p. 244). Such assurance seems out of keeping 
with the scientific spirit so readily invoked 
elsewhere by the author. * 


[B145] 
*Fan, CuunG-Ten. Item Analysis Table: A Table 
of Item-Difficulty and Item-Discrimination In- 
dices for Given Proportions of Success in the 
Highest 27 Per Cent and the Lowest 27 Per Cent 
of a Normal Bivariate Population. Princeton, BAL 
Educational Testing Service, 1953. Pp. 32. Paper, litho- 
typed, spiral binding. $1.00. * 
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kFeLoman, Marvin J. A Prognostic Scale for 
Shock Therapy. American Psychological Association, 
Psychological Monographs : General and Applied, Vol. 
65, No. 10, Whole No. 327. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, Inc, 1ọ51. Pp. v, 27. Paper. $1.00. * 
(PA 26:7028) 
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FERGUSON, Leonard W. Personality Measurement. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xv, 457. $6.00. * (London: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 515.) (PA 27:5868) 


Am J Psychol 67:195-6 Mr ’54. J. P. Guil- 
ford. * a book directed to the description of 
tests and other devices for the assessment of 
personality, their development, and their ap- 
plications. The descriptions are the competent 
work of one who has had first-hand experience 
with that concerning which he writes. The con- 
tent is long on descriptions of techniques but 
short on basic theory either of personality or of 
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measurement. The subject has been treated at 
a relatively superficial level, presumably with 
the intention of bringing it within the reach of 
the student who probably is not prepared to use 
wisely the information he is given. 

Am Sociol R 18:440-1 Ag '53. Harrison G. 
Gough. Most sociologists and psychologists 
who read this book will probably find it very 
difficult to get beyond the first chapter, which 
contains some of the most banal and naive ob- 
servations and writing which this reviewer has 
seen in recent years in a textbook. For example, 
as an illustration of “the effect of group on in- 
dividual,” a Kinsey finding of a linear relation- 
ship among rural boys between amount of edu- 
cation and frequency of sexual contact with 
animals is cited, Correlations of -23 and .33 
between diameter of areola (pigmented ring 
around the nipple) and interviewer's rating of 
degree of “maternal feeling” are advanced as 
illustrations of “constitutional determinants” 
of personality ; and as an example of the "effect 
of the individual on the group," Marriott's 
Maria, The Potter of San Idlefonso is recom- 
mended “....as a must for anyone interested in 
the effects which the personality of one individ- 
ual can have upon the characteristics and way 
of life of a cultural group." Yet, if the reader 
can find the courage to persevere beyond this 
flapdoodle, he will find good payment for his 
efforts. The very next chapter (Chapter 2), in 
fact, gives an exemplary discussion of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test. The strong 
points of this book are what one would expect 
Írom a successful applied and industrial psy- 
chologist—practicality, and a realistic evalua- 
tion of tests and assessment devices. The weak- 
nesses, outside of the near-fatal first chapter, 
have to do mostly with matters of structure and 
with editorial aspects. The tables, for example, 
are overly complicated and difficult to inter- 
pret, with the necessary information for head- 
ings, captions, etc., usually missing. Names are 
constantly mentioned in the text without refer- 
ence citations, and a goodly number are pre- 
sented without any listing in the bibliography 
at all. The writing, too, is often awkward and 
cumbersome and imposes a strain on the reader. 
What this book needs, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, is a re-write and thorough overhauling 
under expert editorial guidance. It has many 
of the elements of a good book—broad cover- 
age, careful scholarship, and critical thinking— 
but the writing, organization, and general pres- 
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entation is unlikely to attract the audience 
which the book's essential merit deserves, 

Brit J Psychol 44:271 Ag "53. J. D. Handy- 
side. * a concise and lucid critical evaluation of 
a wide range of measurement techniques. His 
touchstones are reliability, validity, objectivity 
of scoring, feasibility of the method and useful- 
ness of results. A particularly valuable feature 
of his approach is his use of the historical 
method in showing how early and unsatisfac- 
tory techniques were refined and improved by 
the rigorous application of statistical proce- 
dures, but he does not fail to note cases of tests 
which have remained unsatisfactory because 
the statistical procedures used in their refine- 
ment were based on bogus logic. * Ferguson 
does not pull his punches and is not afraid to 
attack what he regards as big myths. The 
Rorschach cult is hammered for its "crude and 
shallow analogies"—"If the Rorschach test has 
merit, very little of this merit has been demon- 
strated....because most Rorschachers back away 
from a rigid validation procedure.” The O.S.S. 
Assessment Staff's work is held up as an ex- 
ample of shocking bungling. Murray's T.A.T. 
is rejected as both dubious in its results and 
excessively inconvenient in its application. 
Amongst tests which receive approval are the 
Strong Interest Test, the M.M.P.I., the Insur- 
ance Selling Aptitude Index, Thurstone's Atti- 
tude scales and Eysenck's experimental ap- 
proaches. These facts seem to the reviewer to 
be sufficient evidence of the book's acceptably 
high level of reliability, validity and objectivity. 

J Consult Psychol 16:475 D ’52. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * The book is deceptively simple. 
Its language structure gives a first impression 
of being almost too much in “words of one 
Syllable," and statistical complexities are omit- 
ted. Beneath the apparent simplicity, however, 
the author comes to grips with many really 
complicated issues of technique, but communi- 
cates them with remarkable clarity. Elementary 
students can use the book, and quite advanced 
students will still find much of profit in it. 

J Social Psychol 38:303-8 N d BI 
Eysenck. * The discussion is throughout fac- 
tual, extremely well documented, unprejudiced 
by any of the current “isms,” and it is apparent 
that the author is familiar, through personal 
experience, with the field he is discussing. * 
There are two main criticisms, however, which 
may justifiably be made of this book. The first 
of these relates to the omission of what are im- 
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portant and valuable areas; the second relates 
to the lack of stress on theory, which is evident 
throughout the book, To take the former point 
first, Ferguson has omitted completely two 
areas of personality measurement which are at- 
tracting a great deal of attention at the moment, 
and about which the student would rightly de- 
mand to obtain information. The first of these 
is the field of psychophysical relations. The re- 
cent work by Wenger, Freeman, Jost, Theron, 
Malmo, and Shagass, and many others, has 
raised high hopes that entirely objective physio- 
logical measures of autonomic lability, homeo- 
static recovery, ease of conditioning, and so 
forth, may prove to be very highly correlated 
with behaviour patterns which are easily rec- 
ognizable in everyday life. None of these 
studies is mentioned, and the whole field is 
passed over. Much the same is true of the con- 
stitutional field and the relationship between 
body build and personality. The recent interest 
in Sheldon's adaptation of European contribu- 
tions to the subject may, to the rigid experi- 
mentalist, appear something of a fad, and the 
experimental and statistical inadequacies of his 
contribution may make an account of it less 
inviting than it might otherwise have been; 
nevertheless, evidence in favour of the Ror- 
schach or the Thematic Apperception Test is 
no better than evidence in favour of constitu- 
tional indices as measures of personality, and 
one might have expected at least a brief account 
of this important field. However, this difficulty 
of omission could easily be remedied in a sec- 
ond edition, which will undoubtedly be called 
for in a short time. The main fault of the book, 
however, would be very much more difficult to 
remedy. We have already noticed that in his 
first chapter, Ferguson lays great stress on the 
importance of theory and theoretical formula- 
tion; yet when it comes to dealing with a large 
body of empirical data and of organizing these 
into some kind of system, theory is almost en- 
tirely excluded. * Ferguson has written a book 
which in many ways is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the field he has surveyed...it may be 
recommended as a textbook for courses in per- 
sonality measurement. A proviso must be 
added, however, that if it is so used, the in- 
structor himself would have to provide the 
theoretical background and the integration of 
the various studies recorded ; he will have little 
help from the book itself. [See original review 
for additional criticisms not excerpted. ] 


Mental Hygiene 39:130-1 Ja '55. Frank K. 
Shuttleworth. The nearly forty tests of per- 
sonality selected for examination....constitute a 
good representation of the best tests, of the 
variety of tests, and of some of the more recent 
developments in ratings and performance tests. 
The details of test construction, item selection, 
scoring, standardization, reliabilities, intercor- 
relations, and validities are presented quite 
clearly. The selected tests are categorized under 
seven types, each of which involves two con- 
trasted approaches. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to each type and each approach, as fol- 
lows: vocational-interest tests, empirical and 
rational approaches ; attitude tests, a priori and 
a posteriori approaches ; personality tests, uni- 
dimensional and multidimensional approaches ; 
adjustment tests, diagnostic and prognostic ap- 
proaches; ratings, nonanalytical and analytical 
approaches; projective techniques, perceptual 
and imaginal approaches; and performance 
tests, observational and experimental ap- 
proaches. However ingenious these categories 
may be, they are often based on superficialities. 
They will surely confuse many students. Ex- 
cept for the vocational-interest tests, there is 
little discussion of applications or pitfalls in 
the interpretation of individual test scores. In- 
deed, the client, with all of his idiosyncrasies, 
seems to be nonexistent. The text seems to pre- 
sume an introductory course in tests and meas- 
urements, because there is no discussion of the 
general theory and fundamentals of test con- 
struction. It does not seem suitable, however, 
as an advanced text for majors in clinical, voca- 
tional, or business psychology because each of 
these groups needs a broader and more inten- 
sive study of materials especially relevant to 
their special problems. It may perhaps best 
serve as a text where advanced courses in these 
specializations are not offered. 

Psychol B 50:317-8 Jl’53. Ross Stagner. A 
volume devoted to the special problems of per- 
sonality measurement has been needed for a 
long time, but Ferguson fills only a portion of 
this gap. A definition of personality is lacking, 
which would serve as a focal point for the 
measurement material. Many problems in the 
logic of measurement are sidestepped, such as 
the extent to which the addition of item-re- 
sponses on interest inventories, questionnaires, 
and projective devices gives us scalable mate- 
rial. Ferguson’s book, therefore, must be 
thought of primarily as a collection of interest- 
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ing and useful facts about the reliabilities and 
validities of numerous instruments intended 
to be measures of aspects of personality. The 
first chapter of the book is well calculated to 
stir the reader's enthusiasm. A case of a col- 
lege student suicide suggests that we may get 
interesting clinical studies on validity; a dis- 
cussion of group differences in personality (na- 
tional, racial, etc.) hints of measurement prob- 
lems in cross-cultural comparisons; and three 
pages on morale whet an appetite for a critical 
analysis of morale measures. Unfortunately, 
most of these expectations are unfulfilled ; cul- 
tural group differences in personality are not 
mentioned again, and morale studies are given 
only casual attention. There is a good deal to 
be said in favor of Ferguson's arrangement, 
starting with problems of interest and attitude 
measurement, which makes it possible to deal 
with simple concrete materials before getting 
into some of the more complex devices. It is 
questionable, however, whether these two topics 
merit 116 pages (or 25 per cent of the volume) 
compared to the treatment given to projective 
devices in 35 pages (or 8 per cent of the book). 
The suggested imbalance in Ferguson's presen- 
tation is further illustrated in the treatment of 
the projective tests. The chapter on the Ror- 
schach test gives a protocol of a fairly inter- 
esting case, and discusses some of the mechani- 
cal aspects of scoring. However, at no point is 
the interpretation quoted ; that is, the descrip- 
tion of the total personality, which is presum- 
ably the main diagnostic claim of the Rorschach 
approach. Even on the level treated by Fergu- 
son (the statistical analysis of specific response 
determinants), the work of such investigators 
as Wittenborn and Cronbach has been ignored. 
And just why the study of sales managers by 
Kurtz should be considered evidence on the va- 
lidity of the Rorschach is hard to see. The sec- 
tions on objective, questionnaire-type devices 
are the best in the book. They summarize data 
on an enormous number of different inven- 
tories, from the Woodworth Personal Data 
Sheet to the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. And information on method of de- 
velopment, reliability, group norms, and validity 
studies is offered for each of these tests. There 
is lacking, however, a discussion of such logical 
problems as what kind of scale results when 
we simply add the number of “diagnostic” an- 
swers. What one also misses is an incisive dis- 
cussion of just what would constitute substan- 


tial validation. This is a difficult assignment, 
but it cannot be evaded legitimately in a volume 
on personality measurement. This book should 
be useful as a text for a graduate course in 
personality measurement, if it is liberally sup- 
plemented by journal articles or other sources, 
and if the instructor provides some balance to 
the over-emphasis on empirical findings and on 
questionnaire-type tests. The treatment is clear 
and straightforward ; the style is readable with- 
out being overpopularized. It will certainly help 
to give students a model of organization for data 
on development, reliability, and validity of any 
test device. They should also learn a good deal 
about appropriate applications of statistics to 
defined measurement problems. 


[ B148] 
XFisnMAN, JosHua A. 1957 Supplement to College 
Board Scores No. 2. New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1957. Pp. vi, 206. Paper, $1.50. * 
[B149] 
XFrrr, A, B. The Stanford-Binet Scale: Its Suita- 
bility for New Zealand. New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, Studies in Education Series No. 
14. Christchurch, New Zealand: Whitcombe & Tombs 
Ltd., 1953. Pp. 32. Paper. 3s. 6d. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) * 


J Ed (London) 86:574 D '54. C. M. Flem- 
ing. * presents a neat summary of evidence as 
to results obtained from the systematic testing 
of 719 children at six age levels with compara- 
tive studies of 733 children who had been 
tested for other reasons. Full details of the 
findings are presented and suggestions are made 
as to the placing of certain items and as to de- 
sirable change in wording. While the number 
of cases is not great, the scale as a whole seems 
to have secured in New Zealand responses very 
similar to those obtained in surveys in the 
United States and in Scotland. * 


[ B150] 

XFLrck, Henrietta. How to Evaluate Students. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., 1953. Pp. 85. Paper. $1.00. * (P4 28:3289) 

Clearing House 28:118-9 O ^53. Bernard 
Rabin, * a commendable effort to interpret for 
home-economics teachers the broad concept of 
evaluation and to show how a teacher can actu- 
ally attack evaluating the growth of students. 
A generally sound broad concept of evaluation 
is examined briefly and is followed by discus- 
sion of ways and means of evaluating the fol- 
lowing aspects of growth of home-economics 
students: attitudes and beliefs, values, personal 
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and social adjustment, critical thinking, needs 
and problems, interests, social sensitivity, func- 
tional information, experiences, appreciation, 
and human relations. The examination of exist- 
ing devices for gaining information about stu- 
dents and for assessing their growth in the 
above areas is specific enough to be practical 
in nature for a teacher. Though written specif- 
ically for home-economics teachers, much of 
the booklet is directly applicable to every area 
of the curriculum and to every level of educa- 
tive effort. 

J Teach Ed 4:324 D "53. * a well-written 
pamphlet exploring the wider ranges of evalua- 
tion, particularly in the field of home economics 
* The material should be stimulating to any 
teacher able to substitute his own subject field 
for that of home economics. 

Personnel & Guid J 32:308-9 Ja ’54. Lysle 
W. Croft. * It is rather doubtful if this book 
is of interest to the professional counselor or 
student personnel worker as the contents are 
basically those of good counseling, but it is 
good material for any teacher desirous of im- 
proving his method of understanding the in- 
dividual student better. 


[ B151] 

*Fieminc, W. G. Aptitude and Achievement 
Scores Related to, Immediate Educational and 
Occupational Choices of Ontario Grade 13 Stu- 
dents. Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student Re- 
sources, Report No. 3. Toronto, Canada: Department 
of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education, 
1958. Pp. xix, 380. Paper, lithotyped. $5.00. * 


[ B152] 

*FLeminec, W. G. Background and Personality 
Factors Associated with Educational and Occu- 
pational Plans and Careers of Ontario Grade 
13 Students. Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student 
Resources, Report No. I. Toronto, Canada: Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, 1957. Pp. xii, 158. Paper, lithotyped. $2.50. 


[ B153 ] 
*xFieminc, W. G. Ontario Grade 13 Students: 
Their Aptitude, Achievement, and Immediate 
Destination. Atkinson Study of Utilization of Stu- 
dent Resources, Report No. 4. Toronto, Canada: De- 
partment of Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, 1958. Pp. ix, 55. Paper. $1.00. 


[B154] n 
*Fiemine, W. G. Ontario Grade 13 Students: Who 
Are They and What Happens to Them? Atkinson 
Study of Utilization of Student Resources, Report Nu 
2. Toronto, Canada: Department of Educational Re- 
search, Ontario College of Education, 1957. Pp. 59. 


Paper. $1.00. * 
[B155] 
Ricwarp J. A 


* Grorce, AND O'CONNOR, 
Ssmi. of the Evaluation of the Aetna Road- 


ometer Performance Test. Board of Education of 
the City of New York, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Division of Tests and Measurements, Divisional 
Bulletin No. 2. New York: Board of Education, Au- 
gust 1951. Pp. iv, 12. Paper. Gratis. * (P4 26:5882) 
[B156] 
KFRANKLIN, Errk. Tonality as a Basis for the 
Study of Musical Talent. Göteborg, Sweden : Gum- 
perts Förlag, 1956. Pp. 193. $3.50. * (PA 31:636) 
Cont Psychol 2:24 Ja’57. Carroll C. Pratt. * 
Franklin...has presented...an impressive chal- 
lenge to all psychologists and musicians inter- 
ested in the testing of musical talent. He is 
convinced that most tests in this field, patterned 
as they are after the pioneer studies of Sea- 
shore, do not get at the heart of the problem. 
Good discriminations of pitch, time, rhythm, 
intensity, changes in tonal sequence, and even 
tonal intervals, consonance and dissonance, and 
the like, may be among the necessary conditions 
for success in music, but they are not sufficient. 
* Music in our Western culture has developed 
during the last few centuries around a more 
or less steady feeling for tonality—Tonalitdts- 
gefühl—and it is this dominant characteristic 
of music that Franklin has tried to make use of 
in his study of musical talent. He is not both- 
ered by the fact that many contemporary com- 
posers are running away in all directions from 
Tonalitdtsgefiihl, for he thinks it will be many 
decades before the habits of centuries will have 
been undone. * One of the most salient charac- 
teristics of Tonalitülsgefühl is the manner in 
which a melody comes to an end. 1t was this 
feeling for cadence that Franklin decided to 
use in the construction of his tests. He made 
up a large number of melodies and tried them 
on small groups of subjects in order to pretest 
for degrees of difficulty. The melodies were 
played through to the next to last note, and the 
task of the subject was then to hum or whistle 
the last note, which after a long series of trials 
Franklin decided must always be the tonic, * 
The author gives an excellent review of al- 
most every test devised for the study of musi- 
cal talent. He is fully appreciative of those 
psychologists who have tried to transcend the 
limitations of atomistic tests—Schoen, Lowery, 
Semeonoff, and especially Wing—and regards 
his own work only as a small step forward in 
the baffling area of the analysis of musical tal- 
ent. In the last chapter Franklin reports the re- 
sults of a factor-analysis of hodgepodge of 
tests: atomistic tests of auditory discrimina- 
tion, tests of form (the Gottschaldt figures), 
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various tests of intelligence, his own tests, and 
those of Wing. Someone must have misled him 
into believing that throwing such material into 
a statistical hopper would yield evidence more 
valuable than his own original data, which are 
good enough in themselves. To his credit it 
must be said that he regards the results not too 
seriously. They tend to confirm his own hy- 
pothesis. The loadings for “musical talent” are 
much lower at the atomistic level than at the 
levels of form-discrimination and of cognition. 
Franklin's manuscript was first written in 
Swedish, and then translated by his brother 
into English. The translation is incredibly bad : 
misspellings and grammatical blunders occur 
on almost every page. Citations are wrong, au- 
thors are misquoted sometimes to the point of 
nonsense (e.g., Riggs, p. 121), and the bibliog- 
raphy, although useful because of the large 
number of references to works not generally 
known in America, is made difficult by the use 
of unfamiliar abbreviations. The author also 
commits, for a scholarly work, the unforgiv- 
able sin of furnishing no index at the back 
of the book. Yet in spite of the many mistakes 
in composition, the meaning and importance of 
what Franklin tries to say are for the most part 
clear enough. 


[B157] 
XFmEDERIKSEN, Norman; Saunpers, D. R.; AND 
Wanp, Barsara. The In-Basket Test. American 
Psychological Association, Psychological Monographs : 
General and Applied, Vol. 7r, No. 9, Whole No. 438. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1957. Pp. 28. 
Paper. $1.00. * 

[B158] 
*FREEMAN, FRANK S. Theory and Practice of Psy- 
chological Testing, Revised Edition. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi, 609. $5.25. * 
(PA 29:7275) 

Cont Psychol 1:17-8 Ja '56. H. Glenn Lud- 
low. Psychologists and related professional per- 
sonnel who have been pleased with the first 
edition of this book will find the revised edition 
an even more useful and complete volume. 
Critics of the 1950 publication will note several 
important modifications which should result in 
greater popularity of the present text. * the 
treatment of projective techniques has been 
extended so as to be more useful to students 
not specializing in clinical psychology. These 
chapters appear to be especially well written 
for consumers of the results of projective anal- 
yses. * the new edition gives more attention to 
the psychological analysis of the functions be- 


ing tested by each of the several types of meas- 
uring devices. In this connection, Chapter 3, 
"Definitions and Analyses of Intelligence," is 
as good as the reviewer has ever read. * Ap- 
proximately one-half (11 chapters) of the con- 
tent is concerned with the measurement of in- 
telligence. * Although Freeman is objective, 
fair, and scientific in his writing, he does not 
hesitate to take a stand. * Tests and principles 
are evaluated and criticized in a lucid way. The 
question and discussion technique employed in 
the sections dealing with the Stanford-Binet 
and Wechsler tests are fine examples of good 
professional writing. One of the best contribu- 
tions is the account of the historical background 
of the Binet scales. * [the revision] would 
have been further improved by a little more 
attention to the criterion of teachability. Surely 
problems and exercises inserted at appropriate 
places would assist student readers materially 
in the reflective process as well as ease the bur- 
den of instructors. Also brief, well-selected, 
and annotated chapter reading lists would be a 
welcome addition. Another question of less im- 
portance occurs in connection with the loss of 
the lists of tables and figures available in the 
first edition. Students of education will be dis- 
appointed at the scant treatment given to 
achievement testing. * Some readers will con- 
sider the omission of the chapter on statistics 
a distinct loss. In general one may ask: How 
long will psychologists continue to ignore the 
results of their own experimental evidence on 
retention? All in all, this publication represents 
a real addition to the field of psychological test- 
ing. It is an attractive, thoroughly readable, 
sound treatment of the subject. Dr. Freeman 
is to be complimented for actually revising a 
"revised text." 

Ed & Psychol Meas 15:516-8 w '55. Wim- 
burn L. Wallace. * begins with two excellent 
chapters covering general principles of psycho- 
metrics. They provide a clear and concise de- 
scription of such topics as reliability, validity, 
standardization, methods of expressing scores, 
and trait sampling. For the student with some 
understanding of elementary statistics, these 
explanations provide a solid foundation for the 
main body of the text which describes a num- 
ber of tests and techniques that have been or 
are currently available and in use. The clarity 
which characterizes the introductory chapters 
permanently disappears thereafter. Chapter 3 
deals with definitions of intelligence and analy- 
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ses of mental abilities. This is a topic of funda- 
mental importance, which, to say the least, is 
not an easy one for the student to understand. 
It is unlikely, however, that Freeman’s discus- 
sion of it will provide clarification for many 
readers. The extensive reference to factor anal- 
s included in the chapter seems to be some- 
what abortive and does not ameliorate the im- 
pression of reconditeness. Of the next four 
chapters, three are devoted to the Binet scales 
and one to the Wechsler. It is now that the 
reader is impressed with the too-easily-over- 
looked warning in the Preface to the effect that 
the emphasis in this book “....is on individual 
and clinical interpretation of test findings.” (p. 
x). This statement could validly have been ex- 
tended to say that the emphasis is on individu- 
ally administered instruments used in the clini- 
cal milieu. Chapters 8 and 9 continue with indi- 
vidual tests, covering performance and pre- 
school scales, respectively, in a prosaic fashion. 
* The relative emphasis on different types of 
group tests and the basis for describing some 
instruments while excluding others are no- 
where explained, nor are they self-evident. 
Freeman seems to use popularity among psy- 
chologists and widespread use as criteria of the 
importance of an instrument in some instances, 
but then he relegates interest inventories to a 
most cursory and inadequate treatment. Inci- 
dentally, it is in this brief discussion of interest 
measures that he comes closest to leading the 
student astray in a generally cautious text; the 
erroneous implication is to the effect that the 
Kuder and the Strong (the only inventories 
mentioned) measure just about the same things 
in the same way and have had the same type of 
validation. Clerical tests receive similarly brief 
attention and are exemplified by only three of 
the older instruments in this area. It is sug- 
gested that their application may be toa pupil's 
“guidance in the selection of a high-school 
course..." (p. 328), while no mention 1s made 
of their use in employment screening and place- 
ment. In fact, the personnel man or industrial 
psychologist would seek in vain in this book 
for adequate information about most of the 
tests he might appropriately consider using. It 
is indeed difficult to understand why such topics 
as rating scales, play, psychodrama, and the 
O.S.S. situational assessment techniques are 
afforded so much attention in this text at the 
sacrifice of thorough reviews of many of the 
well-established psychological tests. Such inclu- 


sions tend to belie the implications of the title 
and preface of the book. If these techniques 
belong in the contents, why not also the diag- 
nostic interview and psychoanalysis? The clas- 
sification of a number of the tests that are in- 
cluded is mystifying. * At the end of the review 
of each type of instrument there is a section 
labeled as the “Evaluation” of the tests cov- 
ered. This is a good procedure, but it can easily 
imply to the reader that the author's opinions 
are confined to this section. In this book, how- 
ever, the descriptions of the tests are them- 
selves replete with value judgments. Finally, 
the up-to-dateness of information about dif- 
ferent instruments varies greatly. In one in- 
stance a 1955 revision is described, while in 
others, important revisions of manuals and im- 
provements in data published as much as three 
years earlier are ignored. Similarly, some fairly 
new tests are mentioned while others appearing 
about the same time and making at least as 
much original contribution to the field are 
omitted. This book can be recommended as a 
class text to instructors whose particular pref- 
erence for emphases in the presentation of ele- 
mentary tests and measurement happens to co- 
incide with those in the book. There should not 
be many. For anyone else there is a choice 
among several other works in the area which 
are superior to this one. 

J Ed Res 49:239-40 N '55. A. W. Tam- 
minen. * The format, subtitling, and arrange- 
ment are very much improved giving this edi- 
tion a readability which should make it more 
attractive to students, * His discussion of “op- 
erational" and "functional" validity may mis- 
lead the reader for whom the term "opera- 
tional" has a somewhat different connotation. 
He uses the terms to distinguish between medi- 
ating and more ultimate criteria of validity. It 
is vital to recognize that a test may be valid 
for measuring finger dexterity (operational 
validity), yet be invalid for predicting success 
in watchmaking (functional validity) ; but to 
couch this problem in novel terms serves no 
real purpose especially since he never uses the 
terms again in his discussion of tests. This re- 
viewer would have liked to see more detailed 
emphasis on empirical bases for validity and 
especially on cross-validation, which so inci- 
sively cuts spurious validity coefficients down 
to size. * On the whole, Freeman handles the 
stupendous task of reviewing psychological 
tests with very creditable success and in a schol- 
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arly and painstaking manner. He is most thor- 
ough in his coverage of mental ability tests and 
most individual in his emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the clinician, his art, skill, and ex- 
perience, in test interpretation. This book and 
Anastasi's Psychological Testing (1954) could 
well be used to supplement each other; what 
one misses, the other covers. The two ap- 
proaches and the individual flavor of differing 
viewpoints, taken together, give the reader 
something of a “3-D” perspective on the entire 
field of psychological testing. 

Personnel & Guid J 34:117-8 O '55. Leona 
E. Tyler. * The book seems to be intended more 
for would-be clinical psychologists than for 
counselors, personnel workers, or researchers. 
Its defects are of three main varieties. The first 
fault seems to arise from the fact that the 
earlier edition has not been thoroughly worked 
over in producing this revision. Much impor- 
tant new material shows up in footnotes rather 
than in the body of the text. There is an over- 
emphasis on early tests, and some like Army 
Beta which are practically obsolete are still in- 
cluded. The second flaw is in the treatment of 
general test theory. There are many inaccura- 
cies and ambiguities in the explanation of prin- 
ciples of test construction. For example, in- 
stead of the clear and authoritative ideas on 
validity that could have been taken from the 
American Psychological Association manual on 
technical recommendations published in 1954, 
the author sets up a distinction between what 
he calls operational and functional validity, con- 
cepts that are not used by other psychologists 
in evaluating tests. Factor analysis is covered 
very inadequately in Chapter 3. From then on 
its contributions are largely ignored and a kind 
of intuitive psychological analysis is used in 
explaining what various specific tests measure. 
One gets the impression that the approach to 
reliability, validity, and standardization is es- 
sentially an old-fashioned one, and that the 
attempt to graft in the newer ideas that have 
come to dominate the testing field since World 
War II has not been successful. The third de- 
fect is a matter of emphasis and organization. 
Even if the book were solely for clinical stu- 
dents, it seems hard to justify the allocation of 
about one-fourth of the total amount of space 
to Binet and Wechsler, Rorschach and TAT, 
when these are the very topics that constitute 
the subject-matter of advanced courses which 
clinical students will be required to take. It 


seems very doubtful whether a beginning text 
should include details about the scoring proce- 
dure for the Rorschach. On the other hand, 
thirty pages devoted to tests of dexterity, me- 
chanical aptitude, and clerical aptitude would 
seem to be far too few, since clinical students 
will probably never encounter these topics for- 
mally again. For trainees in counseling and 
school psychology programs this imbalance is 
even more serious. A number of less serious 
criticisms of the organization could also be 
made. It would have been better to have placed 
the systematic discussion of performance and 
non-verbal scales before rather than after the 
chapter on the Wechsler. Interest tests like the 
Strong and the Kuder would fall more natu- 
rally into the section on personality testing than 
into the chapter entitled “Aptitude Tests: Fine 
Arts and Professions.” The practice of giving 
brief descriptions of several tests and then 
evaluating them as a group works well in some 
areas—e.g., infant tests—but not in others— 
e.g, personality inventories. Important distinc- 
tions, such as that between inventories with 
empirical scoring keys like the MMPI and in- 
ventories with "a priori" keys like the Cali- 
fornia, are covered up by this procedure. In 
spite of these weaknesses there is a large 
amount of useful material in this volume. 
There are good chapters on infant scales, mis- 
cellaneous projective methods, the use of intel- 
ligence tests as clinical instruments, tests of 
mental impairment, and situational tests. A 
good teacher who could fill in the gaps and 
supplement the treatment of test construction 
would find this a very satisfactory text. It is 
readable and rich in illustrative material. Stu- 
dents should react favorably to it. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 4:B155. 


[B159] 

Freeman, M. J. The Development of a Test for 
the Measurement of Anxiety: A Study of Its Re- 
liability and Validity. American Psychological As- 
sociation, Psychological Monographs : General and Ap- 
plied, Vol. 67, No. 3, Whole No. 353. Washington, 
D.C. : the Association, Inc., 1953. Pp. 19. Paper. $1.00. * 
(PA 28:2903) 


[ B160] 


FrencH, Jonn W. The Description of Aptitude 

and Achievement Tests in Terms of Rotated Fac- 

tors. Psychometric Monograph No. s. Chicago, Ill.: 

eur of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. x, 278. Paper. 
00. 


J Ed Psychol 44:249-51 Ap '53. Lee J. 
Cronbach, * This monograph contains a sum- 
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mary of each investigation, with a description 
of tests and subjects and rotated factor load- 
ings. Then there is a tabulation by factors, indi- 
cating what tests are loaded with each. Finally, 
we have a test index, name index, and factor 
index. The whole is prefaced by thirteen pages 
of text. There are eight-hundred test descrip- 
tions, which in itself constitutes no minor piece 
of labor. Having all this material assembled 
under one cover will benefit those concerned 
with factor analysis. The book will be of use 
to the general student if he does not take the 
material too seriously. This reviewer cannot 
escape the impression that French does wor- 
ship factor analysis unduly, and that his work 
is peculiarly biased. Whenever his work touches 
on any unsettled issue, he appears to accept as 
final whatever position has been tentatively 
favored by Thurstone. French looks forward 
to the day when the test-constructor has a file 
of tests, each measuring one factor of the mind, 
which imputes to factors a status in nature 
rather than looking on them as a convenient 
way of establishing a frame of reference. As in 
many other reports based on the centroid 
method, no attention is given to unique factors. 
Another evidence of possible bias is found 
where it is implied (page 6) that a study which 
does not arrive at simple structure is "unsuc- 
cessful.” French limits his summary to studies 
using rotation to simple structure, and says with 
scarcely an apology, “To many groups of work- 
ers in this field it may appear unfortunate not 
to include any of the analyses of Spearman, 
T. L. Kelley, Brigham, Holzinger, Swineford, 
Hotelling, and "Thomson, or of workers using 
their methods." It may indeed! The summaries 
might have been improved if all studies had 
been rerotated in terms of some common cri- 
terion. This would have allowed use of data 
from studies not aimed toward finding simple 
structure. The author interprets tests in terms 
of ability when another psychologist might see 
the tests as influenced by set or motivation. 
Thus he prefers to see others’ “Plodding” and 
“Carefulness” factors as abilities. French's re- 
port on the Age factor is surely open to criti- 
cism on this score. The factor is represented 
in several tests of an analysis by Harrell. Har- 
rell’s report but not this summary makes clear 
that the loadings reflected differences In atti- 
tudes of younger and older workers in the par- 
ticular cotton mill studies. That is to say, the 
tests do not measure anything inherent in Age. 


In general, French speaks of factors as inher- 
ent in tests, not as functions of test and sample 
of persons. The introductory pages contain 
some theorizing which is of interest but needs 
further thought. Such a statement as “genetic 
factors are best measured by aptitude tests and 
experiential factors by achievement tests” is 
either circular or naive. This summary will find 
its greatest service as a compendium of re- 
search by the Thurstone school of factor anal- 
ysis. 

Psychol B 50:387-9 S "53. Wayne S. Zim- 
merman. “A Note on the Recognition and In- 
terpretation of Composite Factors.” [See origi- 
nal article for critical comments. | 

Psychol B 50:391 S '53. John W. French. 
“A Rejoinder to Zimmerman’s Note.” [See 
original reply for critical comments. ] 


[ B161 ] 
*Frencu, Joun W., Epitor. Conference on Facto- 
rial Studies of Aptitude and Personality Meas- 
ures at Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J., November 5-7, 1951. Princeton, N. J.: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, April 1952. Pp. 33. Paper, 
lithotyped. * (PA 28:7116) 

[B162 ] 
*Froenicn, Currromp P., AND Dartey, JOHN G. 
Studying Students: Guidance Methods of Indi- 
vidual Analysis. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1952. Pp. xviii, 411. $4.25. * (PA 27 12083) 


Ed Res B 32:192-3 O 14 '53. Frank M. 
Fletcher, Jr. * the most complete treatment yet 
written on individual analysis of students. The 
basic concepts of individual analysis are dealt 
with in a straightforward manner. The teacher 
without special training in the area can profit 
greatly from this book. Statistical methods—a 
sound understanding of which is absolutely 
prerequisite to satisfactory individual analysis 
—are explained clearly. The book covers all 
major aspects of individual analysis within the 
practical range of use by the guidance worker. 
The sections on making and recording observa- 
tions, the interview, record forms, and the au- 
tobiography are excellent. The greatest empha- 
sis in the book is given to the testing program. 
All types of tests are discussed and evaluated 
in terms that can be understood by all edu- 
cators if they have studied the preceding sec- 
tions of the book. Appraisal of personal adjust- 
ment receives rather brief treatment, but this is 
such a complicated subject it was not feasible 
for the writers to deal with it fully in this 
book. In general, this is a book that should be 
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in every high-school library. It is a “must” for 
all schools which are developing a guidance 
and testing program. 

J Ed Res 46:631-2 Ap "53. J. David O’Dea. 
This book is a welcome departure from the 
great majority of texts in the guidance field 
in that the authors diligently attempt to avoid 
“rehashing” what has been repeatedly pub- 
lished. * The book, a combined evidence of the 
authors’ technical competence, presents writing 
skill, documentation, suggested readings, and 
new material in a style which will meet the 
highest requirements of counselor trainers. 
Studying Students presents a unified approach 
to the area of objective and subjective methods 
of measuring and evaluating students, * an ex- 
cellent aid for school staffs who may be search- 
ing for an in-service training volume * Con- 
siderable emphasis is devoted to the interview 
as a fact-finding device. This presentation is 
an example of the colorful writing skill of the 
authors. * This book, when compared with 
earlier texts in the field of guidance, offers a 
magnificent example of the rapid growth and 
development of a specialized area of educa- 
tional psychology. Studying Students is, in- 
deed, an important teaching tool for counselor 
trainers seeking a comprehensive approach to 
the problems of individual analysis. 

J Teach Ed 4:82-3 Mr '53. J. T. Hunt. * 
Although experienced teachers and counselors 
will be disappointed by the introductory nature 
of this book, they are sure to find something of 
interest. They will be encouraged by the au- 
thors’ awareness of and realistic approach to 
the practical school situation as it typically ex- 
ists rather than as we would like it to be. * A 
particularly helpful feature of the book is its 
inclusion of these nontest methods in individual 
guidance. The chapters on interviewing and 
sociometric techniques are among the best. The 
inexperienced counselor will appreciate the se- 
lectivity of the writers in the area of testing. 
Only the better known tests which they have 
liked and found to be most helpful are dis- 
cussed. * Unfortunately the student is given 
little help in interpreting or applying these re- 
sults in a guidance situation for an individual. 
Written in a simple, readable style, the book 
has a minimum of professional terms and can 
be readily understood by the undergraduate 
student or the inexperienced teacher or coun- 
selor. It will doubtless find wide use in the 
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beginning portions of the counselor-trainer 
programs. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 3:828. 


[ B163 ] 
XFRoMM, ERIKA, AND HARTMAN, Lenore Dumas. In- 
telligence: A Dynamic Approach. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc, 1955. Pp. ix, 52. Paper. 
$0.85. * (PA 30:6901) 

[ B164] 
*Frucuter, BENJAMIN. Introduction to Factor 
Analysis. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co, Inc. 
1954. Pp. xii, 280. $5.00. * (London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd. 375. 6d.) * 


Am J Psychol 68:164-6 Mr '55. William B. 
Michael. At long last a textbook has been writ- 
ten that can be used successfully in a begin- 
ning graduate course in factor analysis. In 
writing Introduction to Factor Analysis, 
Fruchter has provided enough material in 
eleven chapters covering slightly more than 
200 pages for a one-semester course of three 
hours credit. Following Thurstone’s point of 
view, the author has achieved a balanced expo- 
sition of the field in the development of the 
general principles of factor analysis, in the 
explanation of several methods of factor-ex- 
traction and axis-rotation, and in the desc p- 
tion of carefully chosen experimental studies 
that illustrate the numerous potential applica- 
tions of the techniques. The arrangement of 
the chapters is sound both from a logical and 
from a pedagogical standpoint. The exposition 
is particularly well suited to the needs of the 
beginner who wishes to have a manual at his 
finger tips. In step-by-step fashion, a given 
procedure is outlined and usually illustrated 
with numerical data, and at the end of nearly 
every chapter, there are illustrative problems 
and answers. * In Chapter 3, the essential back- 
ground in mathematics is succinctly and clearly 
presented in terms of the minimum require- 
ments of matrix-algebra and matrix-geometry. 
* In Chapter 6, multiple-group and principal- 
axis methods of factoring are described, and 
applications of these methods of analysis to 
given data are clearly demonstrated. * One of 
the high spots of the book is the thorough, step- 
by-step description of orthogonal rotation of 
the five axes of a centroid matrix consisting of 
eleven test-variables. Accompanying each of 
the eleven rotations is an explanation of the 
reasons underlying the execution of the par- 
ticular rotation in question. The only major 
suggestion that the reviewer would make at this 
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point is that a summary list of guiding prin- 
ciples might have been included to which the 
reader could refer—a list in which cautions as 
to what not to do might be summarized in addi- 
tion to positive statements regarding courses of 
action to be taken. A minor suggestion regard- 
ing the calculation of the transformation ma- 
trix might also be in order. It would seem ad- 
visable to point out that the entries in each of 
the successive A matrices actually constitute 
cosines of the angles of rotation between cor- 
responding pairs of axes. In a recent seminar 
on factor analysis, students with a fair amount 
of mathematical background considered the 
finding of direction numbers and normalizing 
the vectors to be a waste of time when actually 
one had only to measure the angle between two 
positions of an axis with a protractor and to 
look up the cosine of the angular separation in 
a table. It would appear that a justification of 
the procedure followed, and mention of the 
fact that it does lead to the realization of the 
cosines of the angles between corresponding 
pairs of axes, would further the reader’s under- 
standing of the value of the transformation 
matrix and of the value of the normalizing 
process. * Particularly helpful to the beginner 
in the interpretation of the results of factor 
analysis is the material in Chapter 10. The find- 
ings of a variety of studies from various con- 
tent-areas of psychology are reported and dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. Actually this 
chapter can be assigned to advantage after 
study of Chapter 4 or Chapter 7. In Chapter 
11, “Some General Considerations,” numerous 
problems are briefly treated. Although Fruch- 
ter ably distinguishes between simple axes 
(normals to hyperplanes) and primary axes, 
more might have been said concerning the dif- 
ferences between structure and pattern. In par- 
ticular, interrelationships could have been 
pointed out between both perpendicular and 
parallelogram-type projections of a test-vector 
upon the two types of axis. Simultaneously, 
twelve or fifteen matrix equations could have 
been written to represent the numerous pos- 
sible interrelationships occurring among vari- 
ous combinations of the following parameters : 
factor loadings (two types). correlations. of 
tests with factors, correlations between factors, 
and intercorrelations of tests. Amplification of 
the existing geometric figures could have been 
effected to make such interrelationships ap- 
parent at a visual level. * A useful section on 


the "Calculation of the Estimated Factor Load- 
ings of a Variable not Included in the Original 
Analysis" is included in the Appendix. A bib- 
liography of material written primarily since 
1940 is another helpful feature. In all, Fruch- 
ter's Introduction to Factor Analysis is a valu- 
able contribution to the field of psychometrics. 
As a teaching aid for a beginning course, it is 
without peer. In a six-week summer course in 
factor analysis at the University of California 
the book worked out exceedingly well. As a 
manual which the research worker with limited 
mathematical training can use in the diversified 
content-areas of the social sciences, the book 
also will serve a valuable purpose. Every stu- 
dent of factor analysis and every research 
worker who has occasion to employ factor- 
analytical techniques should have a copy. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 15:92-6 sp "55. D. R. 
Saunders. * The detailed development of the 
topics of factor analysis leaves much that this 
reviewer was looking for still to be desired. 
Consider, for example, the topic of communal- 
ity: On page 8, we encounter the symbol //? in 
a table illustrating Spearman's Theory of Two 
Factors. It looks like a misprint because its 
values are precisely g? and, never'having stud- 
ied factor analysis before, we wonder about it. 
On page 9 we read that "this value is known 
as the communality of the test,....and indicates 
the proportion of the total variance of the test 
which is held in common with the general fac- 
tor.” (Reviewer's italics.) On Page 10 we find 
another table with a column for h?; again the 
values are correctly computed, but they do not 
fit the definition just given! This situation re- 
mains confused until we encounter a new ap- 
proximation to a definition of communality on 
page 47— The communality of variable j is 
the sum of its independent common variances 
and is represented by the symbol 4?" (Review- 
er's italics). A correct statement finally ap- 
pears incidentally on page 51—“The commu- 
nality (h?) of variable j...is that proportion of 
the total variance of a variable which is cor- 
related with other variables.” Why not say this, 
or something equivalent, the first time? This 
example is unusual only in the sense that at 
least one correct definition of communality was 
found. Here are some other brief quotations 
that cannot be taken as literally true (again 
with reviewer's italics) : “Factor loadings rep- 
resent correlation and must be squared to be 
converted to variance. (page 9)”; they merely 
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become proportional to variance. “A vector is 
a straight line with a given starting point, 
length, and direction (page 31)”; vectors do 
not have starting points. “Variance is an index 
of thè extent to which a test discriminates indi- 
vidual differences. (page 45)”; validity would 
be an appropriate index of test discrimination. 
“There are no exact criteria for stopping ex- 
traction of factors (page 77)”; compare what 
is said on page 104, “Lawley’s maximum-like- 
lihood method....has the added considerable vir- 
tue of providing a chi-square test for the num- 
ber of significant factors.” An essential aspect 
of simple structure is "that each variable con- 
tains a different combination of factors (page 
110)"; this simply is not so; a major goal of 
many factor analysts is to construct a test bat- 
tery with several tests for each factor, and 
each test pure in its factor. When an estimated 
communality exceeds the estimated reliability, 
"this would not be expected from theoretical 
considerations (page 153)." "If some of the 
entries in the inverse matrix are greater than 
1.0, the indication is that the factors are line- 
arly dependent (page 166)"; they are merely 
not orthogonal There are scores of places 
where Fruchter trips over details; one that he 
trips over particularly often is caused by over- 
looking the existence of common factor vari- 
ance caused by sampling errors of measure- 
ment. Most of these troublesome details are 
important. Every one of them will cause either 
immediate confusion or later retroactive inhi- 
bition on the part of students. We are led to 
ask just what permanent effect Fruchter seeks 
in his students? This book seems mainly to 
cater to the dogmatic, fragmented, true-false 
brand of presentation. and examination that 
characterizes a lot, indeed, too much, of present- 
day undergraduate teaching ; the book could be 
recommended strongly for this purpose if it did 
not contain so many misstatements and incon- 
sistencies. Apparently Fruchter is also in- 
terested in generating an interest in factor anal- 
ysis in his students, and an ability to read the 
literature intelligently. This is evidenced by his 
inclusion of "abstracts" of ten different studies 
employing factor analysis. Even to this re- 
viewer, these are a very interest-provoking 
group of studies, and this unusual feature of 
Fruchter's book is a good one. If he had taken 
the liberty of evaluating the strengths and 
weaknesses of these studies in even a rudimen- 
tary way, it would probably be very much more 
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beneficial to the critical ability of his students, 
Most of the studies seem to be chosen solely 
for their exotic flavor, and do not represent 
first-class factor-analytic workmanship. Some 
of them, by virtue of their negative or ambigu- 
ous results, leave the impression that factor 
analysis was and is not of much value. Even if 
this is a true impression, it is hardly one to be 
fostered by an introductory text. It seems 
highly unlikely that Fruchter hopes to turn out 
students who are ready to contribute to the 
literature of factor theory, although he evi- 
dently does expect them to be able to apply 
factor analysis to their own field of special 
interest. It seems highly unlikely to the re- 
viewer that good studies will result, unless a 
good teacher is used to clarify, supplement and 
supplant the text at appropriate points. For 
example, nowhere does Fruchter discuss the 
influence of sample size, or of selection of vari- 
ables. Van Nostrand has done a good, but not 
excellent job of producing this book. The ty- 
pography, paper and binding are heavy and 
attractive. About a dozen typographical errors, 
or notational inconsistencies, were noted—most 
of them in the tables. There is an index con- 
veniently combining subject and author refer- 
ences in one listing, in addition to an almost 
complete bibliography for the period 1940- 
1952. The latter actually occupies one-sixth of 
the entire book, and contains 786 references. 
In summary, this book achieves mediocre suc- 
cess when measured against an absolute stand- 
ard of excellence. Nevertheless, for its stated 
purpose, it may well be the best book available. 
Teachers of factor analysis may wish to use it 
despite its difficulties, but not without knowl- 
edge of its difficulties, More advanced students 
may want to use it to practice their own critical 
faculties. Workers in the field will be interested 
in Fruchter’s procedure for finding the inverse 
of any matrix (pp. 28, 145), and in the bibli- 
ography. The book has a few other good fea- 
tures, too, which are unfortunately. outnum- 
bered. 

Personnel Psychol 7:577-81 w '54. Ardie 
Lubin. * Much of the text is a well-illustrated 
manual for computing a Thurstone-type of 
factor analysis. The step-by-step demonstra- 
tions are clear and easy to follow. Verbal ex- 
planations, diagrams, and summation algebra 
are used freely—the corresponding matrix 
algebra formulas are usually given in footnote 
form. (This is true even in the chapter. on 
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matrix algebra—the basic rules for multiplica- 
tion of matrices, addition of matrices, etc. are 
given in a footnote.) However, it is not a 
cookbook that can be handled on a purely cleri- 
cal level, for the step-by-step directions are 
often given in terms of matrix algebra. * 
These, then, are the two horns of the dilemma: 
cookbook or mathematical treatise? Fruchter 
has taken a compromise course by writing a 
simplified manual of Thurstonian factor analy- 
sis which requires matrix algebra in order to 
follow it. The fundamental matrix algebra for- 
mulas are carefully tucked away in footnotes 
so that the beginner can read the text without 
confusion. Obviously, this approach has many 
merits, but what kind of difficulties does the 
novice encounter? One serious consequence of 
the compromise approach is the lack of proofs. 
Examples are very welcome devices for illus- 
trating methods, but cannot be considered ade- 
quate substitutes for the full matrix algebra 
statements and proofs. Another serious conse- 
quence is the set of incorrect inferences the 
student is likely to draw from the verbal ex- 
planation, if he does not follow the matrix 
algebra formulations in the footnotes. * After 
all, the gist of factor analysis does not lie in 
verbal explanations or clear-cut examples, help- 
ful as these are—it is contained in a handful 
of matrix algebra formulas. It is unlikely that 
the student can deduce these formulas and their 
relationships by himself. What conclusions will 
the student draw when he turns to the answers 
Fruchter has provided for the exercises, and 
finds the caveat, “Since there are no unique 
answers to most factor analysis problems, these 
values are to be regarded as suggested solu- 
tions"? Some will think that factor analysis is 
really not part of applied mathematics since the 
solutions can be neither proved nor disproved. 
` They. may, in fact, conceive of factor analysis 
as a kind of “clinical” psychometrics. One sets 
out with a problem, does long and laborious 
juggling of numbers, and comes up with an 
"answer" which depends upon the intuition of 
the factor analyst. It follows that one answer 
is as good as another except for the verbal 
rationalizations which accompany them. No an- 
swer can be proved to be wrong. Now, it is 
certainly true that there are always vast areas 
of science where uncertainty reigns. But, can 
you imagine say, an "Introduction to Physics" 
where the exercises dealt only with unsolved 
problems? Surely one job of an elementary 


text is to convey to the student, as simply as 
possible, the questions that can be answered, 
the answers that have been found. In the case 
of factor analysis, I think that this can be done 
in exactly the way that Fruchter suggests it 
can be done—by the rigorous use of matrix 
algebra, both to phrase the questions and to 
give the answers. * There are many statistical 
problems in factor analysis. (Indeed, factor 
analysis itself is most profitably regarded as 
just another multivariate statistical technique.) 
One of the most important is the criterion for 
the number of factors. Fruchter states (p. 77) 
“There are no exact criteria for stopping ex- 
traction of factors.” Not so. This is one of the 
statistical problems that has been solved. In 
1940, D. N. Lawley published a maximum like- 
lihood method of estimating factor loading and 
gave a significance test for the number of fac- 
tors so estimated. (“The estimation of factor 
loadings by the method of maximum likeli- 
hood.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 60, 64-82). * 
None of this detracts in any way from the 
virtues of Fruchter’s text. As a condensation 
and simplification of Thurstone’s techniques it 
is eminently satisfactory. The danger lies in the 
possibility that this text may increase the num- 
ber of mathematical illiterates who wish to 
erect a mystic numerology on the basis of the 
simple linear factor analysis model. Perhaps we 
should imitate Plato and post a warning: “Let 
no man ignorant of matrix algebra enter here." 
Or is it too much to demand that a student 
should be able to understand a technique as well 
as apply it? 

Psychometrika 20:259-60 S 'ss. Charles 
Wrigley. * Fruchter's statement of factor analy- 
sis differs in two main ways from the books 
already familiar to the readers of Psycho- 
metrika. First, his account is briefer and prob- 
ably simpler than that of any of his prede- 
cessors ; secondly, it has a better claim to be a 
textbook, less claim to be a personal statement. 
* Fruchter stresses (a) the practical applica- 
tions of factor analysis, and (b) the computa- 
tions. Ten examples of the use of factor analy- 
sis are given in the chapter entitled “Applica- 
tions in the Literature.” These are of an in- 
teresting diversity, ranging from investigations 
of conditioned responses and rat maze learning 
to prepsychotic personality traits and Supreme 
Court voting records. Q- and P-technique are 
represented as well as R-technique. The chap- 
ter should be useful in reminding the psycho- 
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logical student that in studying factor analysis 
he must remain a psychologist. The computa- 
tions in factor analysis are presented in detail 
in chapters 5 through 8. The various steps are 
itemized, and the instructions are for the most 
part clear and straightforward, so that the stu- 
dent who works diligently through the presenta- 
tion should be able to calculate a factor analysis 
in a research of his own. The more experienced 
factor-analyst will probably be glad to have 
these step-by-step descriptions both for his own 
reference and for supplying to the student who 
seeks his aid. A price is paid, naturally enough, 
for this emphasis upon learning by doing. For 
the most part the controversial issues of theory 
are eschewed. Key concepts are frequently in- 
troduced with so little discussion that the stu- 
dent may have trouble in seeing why the factor- 
analyst has adopted the particular procedure. 
For example, the account of communalities is 
brief and in my own view very unsatisfying. 
The use of communalities is probably the fac- 
tor-analytic procedure which has been most 
criticized by statisticians. The student whose 
knowledge is derived from this book will hardly 
be able to reply to any criticism. The distinc- 
tion between common and specific variance is 
initially made (p. 45) without any mathematical 
or logical reason being supplied for its adop- 
tion, and the brief discussions on pp. 46-47 and 
pp. 51-52 might well serve to confuse rather 
than clarify issues for the student. For one 
thing, Fruchter points out that communalities 
enable one to reproduce the correlations, and 
unities enable one to reproduce the original 
test scores ; however, Fruchter provides no rea- 
son for preferring the former to the latter. For 
another, the information that specific variance 
is potentially common variance needs further 
development. As written at present, the dis- 
tinction between the two types of variance is 
made to appear an entirely arbitrary one de- 
pending upon the particular selection of tests 
made by the investigator. The discussion of 
orthogonal and oblique rotation is no more sat- 
isfactory. The distinction between simple axes 
and primary axes (ie., factor structure and 
factor pattern) is deferred until the final chap- 
ter, which is a pot-pourri of theoretical issues 
set aside earlier. Yet it is doubtful whether the 
student will get any real understanding of the 
techniques of oblique rotation presented in an 
earlier chapter without knowledge of this dis- 
tinction. Secondly, the controversy between 


those who favor orthogonal and those who 
favor oblique rotation is also held over to the 
final chapter. Even then the arguments for 
both sides are summarized very briefly, with 
Fruchter making no attempt to adjudicate upon 
the issues. * For the already settled issues, 
Fruchter's avoidance of controversy is probably 
a strength. Factor analysis may have had over- 
much of polemics in the past. It is in respect to 
the currently unsolved problems that Fruch- 
ter's approach seems to me a less happy one. 
The critical student who asks: “Is simple struc- 
ture invariant?" or “Do the present tests of 
significance work?" or "How can we be sure 
that the rank of the matrix is reduced by the 
present means for estimating commwunalities ?" 
does not get answers from Fruchter's text. 
Probably Fruchter cannot be expected to have 
answers to all of these, but at least they might 
have been indicated to be unsolved questions. 
The student who reads Fruchter alone can 
hardly know how many issues remain unsettled. 
To summarize, Fruchter has set himself a lim- 
ited objective. He has dealt very lightly with 
the mathematics and with the more theoretical 
issues of factor analysis. His emphasis is upon 
the calculations. Within these limits, Fruchter 
has done a good job. His survey is well bal- 
anced and impartial. For the student who needs 
to become familiar with the computations, the 
book will be very helpful. For the person who 
desires an understanding of factor anal be- 
yond that required for routine calculation, the 
book will not in itself be a sufficient guide. 
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XFnuMKIN, Rogert M. Measurement of Marriage 
Adjustment. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1954. Pp. ii, 13. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 29:2358) 


Psychiatric Q Sup 29:338 pt 2 "55. Sociolo- 
gists have been trying to develop “marriage 
adjustment scales" with foreseeable negative 
results—foreseeable to the dynamic psychia- 
trists, that is. Sociologists themselves still argue 
about the advantages of the "direct" vs. “in- 
direct" test. Frumkin is more in favor of the 
"indirect" test, with only very tangential in- 
sight that all these tests do not even approach 
tangentially the real state of unconscious affairs. 


[ B166 ] 
*Furst, Epwarp J. Constructing Evaluation In- 
struments. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1958. Pp. xv, 334. $4.75. * (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., Ltd. 35s.) (PA 32 23343) 
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XGacr, N. L. Judging Interests From Expressive 
Behavior. American Psychological Association, Psy- 
chological Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 66, 
No. 18, Whole No. 350. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1952. Pp. 20. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 27 :7135) 

[B168 ] 
*Gace, N. L.; Leavitt, GEORGE S.; AND STONE, 
GroncE C. Teachers’ Understanding of Their 
Pupils and Pupils’ Ratings of Their Teachers. 
American Psychological Association, Psychological 
Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 69, No. 21, 
Whole No. 406. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 37. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 30:7781) 

[ B169 ] 
*GARDNER, Eric F. AND Tuompson, GEoncE G. Social 
Relations and Morale in Small Groups. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1956. Pp. xi, 312. 
$6.00. * (P4 30:8184) 

Cont Psychol 2:107-8 Ap ’57. Walter H. 
Crockett. * "The authors feel [that they] have 
overcome the shortcomings of traditional socio- 
metric techniques by providing a measure of 
interpersonal relations which (a) insures an in- 
terval scale, (b) makes possible comparisons 
between different groups, and (c) is grounded 
in the psychology of human needs. This ap- 
proach springs from their interest in the grati- 
fications that persons receive from belonging 
to groups. Thus, in a given group, the relation- 
ships between every pair of group members is 
examined to determine the degree to which 
participation in the group satisfies certain spec- 
ified needs for each member. For example, in 
the study of fraternities reported here, mem- 
bers rate each other's capacity for reducing the 
needs for affiliation, "playmirth," succorance, 
and achievement-recognition. In other groups 
the ratings are relative to other needs. The 
measuring instrument first requires that the 
respondent consider some large group of his 
male acquaintances as goal objects capable of 
reducing in varying degree each of the needs 
described above. For each need a continuum, 
ranging from least satisfying to most satisfying, 
is established, and the respondent provides the 
names of five persons from this large popula- 
tion, who, in his opinion, divide that continuum 
into four segments of equal length. Using these 
names as benchmarks, he then identifies the 
position on the continuum of every member of 
the smaller group under investigation. On the 
assumptions that the reference population is 
common for all respondents, that the intervals 
of each respondent’s scale are of equal length, 
and that all members of a given group use the 


same scale of judgment, the ratings received 
and given by group members are averaged, and 
several indices of within-group variance are 
computed. By adding the further assumption 
that the judgments are independent of group 
membership, various "social relations indices" 
obtained from different groups are compared. 
These are powerful assumptions. Considering 
the extraordinary difficulty of finding even an 
ordinal scale in judgments of the simplest 
social-psychological phenomena, the tenability 
of the present ones seems highly questionable. 
In fact, the one test made of the assumption of 
equal intervals shows significant differences be- 
tween intervals at different segments of the 
continuum, significant differences between in- 
terval sizes for different groups, and a sig- 
nificant interaction between interval size and 
group membership. There are two ways of re- 
acting to such a result: (a) one may ignore it, 
or (b) one may utilize a method of analysis 
which does not require the questionable assump- 
tions. The authors choose the former alternative 
on the grounds that the differences "are suf- 
ficiently small to warrant..the assumption 
of equal interval sizes" (p. 140). An examina- 
tion of the data, however, indicates that the 
differences are small because the interval sizes 
themselves are small (Table 15, p. 134) ; the 
data do not satisfy the assumption of equal in- 
tervals. The authors expected that respondents 
whose social needs were satisfied within a 
given group would be highly attracted to that 
group and would work diligently to help achieve 
the group's goals. Nine fraternities at Syracuse 
University participated in a study testing this 
hypothesis. Social-relationship indices obtained 
for the fraternities were correlated with a num- 
ber of measures of group morale and group ef- 
fectiveness. Many of the measures of morale 
and effectiveness were interestingly constructed, 
and there were a goodly number of respectably 
large correlations between these measures and 
the indices of social relationship. They present, 
however, no theoretical rationale to account for 
the pattern of positive and negative correla- 
tions. Furthermore, the reader is left to ferret 
out for himself the profile of correlations be- 
tween any one index of social relations that 
may interest him and the various measures of 
morale and effectiveness used. Further research 
is likely to produce a new version of this tech- 
nique, one based upon less restrictive assump- 
tions. Such a technique, however, will supple- 
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ment, rather than supplant, traditional socio- 
metric methods; for, while conventional socio- 
metric techniques and modifications thereof 
may not provide comparative information about 
the need-reducing properties of groups, they do 
permit—as the method described here does not 
—an analysis of the connections between indi- 
viduals and subgroups that reveals the regular 
patterns of interaction, the structure, of the 
group. In fine, we may note that this book pro- 
vides a series of contrasts. The long section on 
scaling theory is poor and the assumptions re- 
quired by the measurement technique appear to 
be untenable, but the basic conceptions under- 
lying the methods of analysis are both novel 
and provocative. The interpretations of sta- 
tistical tests are sometimes questionable, yet 
the empirical relationships are often extremely 
interesting. The style of writing is highly re- 
dundant and laden with unnecessary jargon; 
nevertheless it is evident that much thought, 
time, and careful analysis have gone into this 
work. All in all the authors have provided us 
with a number of stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking ideas. 

J Counsel Psychol 4:78-9 sp ’57. Leon Gor- 
low. Gardner and Thompson have produced a 
volume which will have considerable influence 
upon the efforts of research workers who are 
concerned with providing objective accountings 
of group structure and group effectiveness. I 
foresee their work as provoking a vigorous and 
fruitful line of research into the social rela- 
tions of all kind of groups. Their book is a re- 
port of four years of research with an improved 
sociometric device. * Readers may be troubled 
by an assumption which is basic to the entire 
argument and development. It is the assump- 
tion that “if each person in a group specifies 
the person he would least like (among all the 
males he knows) and the one he would most 
like (among all the males he knows), the posi- 
tions on a scale occupied by these lowest (and 
highest) ratings are comparable from individ- 
val to individual in a psychological sense." This 
assumption is basic, necessary and, as the au- 
thors indicate, not open to test. Here rests the 
only significant reservation with respect to the 
entire proposal. The authors acknowledge the 
problem. In sum, Gardner and Thompson have 
provided us with a valuable orientation toward 
social structure analysis in small groups. Group 
research workers will want to read it. It is a 
clear and straightforward statement. And it 
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will, I believe, provide a way for increasing the 
predictable variance in the behaviors of all 
kinds of small groups. 


[ B170] 
*Grr, Heren Horer, AND CowLes, Jonn T., Eprrons, 
The Appraisal of Applicants to Medical Schools: 
Report of the Fourth Teaching Institute, Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, November 7-10, 1956. Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Association of American Medical Colleges, 
1957. Pp. xix, 228. Paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.00, * 
(FA 32:3345) 

[ B171] 


X*GEHLMANN, FREDERICK; FERGUSON, LEONARD: AND 
Scorr, Joun F. Personality Tests—Uses and Limi- 
tations, Civil Service Assembly Personnel Report No, 


561. Chicago, Ill.: Public Personnel Association, 1956. 
p. v, 23. Paper. $2.00. * (PA 30:7195) 
[ B172] 


*GrnmERICH, J. RAYMOND. Specimen Objective 
Test Items: A Guide to Achievement Test Con- 
struction. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc, 
1956. Pp. xi, 436. $475. * (PA 31:1752) 


El Sch J 57:459-60 My '57. John R. Ginther. 
* This volume should....inform teachers of the 
variety of types of test items available. If this 
particular mission is accomplished by the book, 
the author will have achieved a major triumph. 
The volume may also raise with teachers the 
possibility that there are educational outcomes 
other than knowledge." * The selected bibliog- 
raphies at the ends of the chapters will save any 
student in the field of testing untold hours of 
library work. The Glossary will be of some 
value to neophytes in the field of testing. * fails 
to make clear distinctions among various kinds 
of behavioral outcomes in education * the au- 
thor does not attempt to present a "skill" as a 
type of behavior which is generalizable and can 
be sought for in similar fashion in a number of 
areas of learning. In this regard he beclouds an 
issue which was beginning to be clarified by 
Tyler and by Bloom and his associates. Fur- 
thermore, his insistence on talking about “tangi- 
bility of outcomes” of education is confusing 
to the reviewer. In view of the fact that under- 
standings, concepts, knowledges, and apprecia- 
tions, among others, are no more sharply de- 
fined than are skills, the designation of par- 
ticular test items as measurements of one or the 
other of these behaviors is not, in the reviewer's 
opinion, necessarily accurate. Nevertheless, as 
mentioned earlier, this volume will tend to make 
teachers aware of a variety of types of items 
and of a variety of types of educational out- 
comes. The reviewer intends to use the book as 
a reference in his classes in evaluation. He will, 
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however, continue to use other sources in de- 
veloping clearer definitions of the behaviors 
which he wishes to have stand as possible out- 
comes of the process of education. 
Psychometrika 22:207-8 S ^57. Robert L. 
Ebel. This book presents a new approach to the 
problem of helping class-room teachers and 
other test constructors improve their tests. It 
concentrates primarily on item writing, and 
seeks to aid prospective item writers by pro- 
viding models—a wide selection of forms, types, 
and varieties of objective test items drawn 
from tests in all subject matter fields, and at 
all educational levels. This basic emphasis on 
the importance of item writing, and this pro- 
cedure of presenting a variety of examples are 
both admirable. Many teachers, unfortunately, 
resort to testing for trivia whenever they use 
objective test items. The primary function of 
this book is to guide them in the development 
of items which measure some of the more im- 
portant outcomes of education. * A striking 
and valuable feature of the book is the ex- 
tensive and well-organized lists of references, 
which occupy approximately 80 pages and in- 
clude over 1,000 references to journal articles 
and books. * Gerberich has wisely chosen to 
emphasize major learning outcomes as the pri- 
mary basis for classifying these sample items. 
But some of the terms used to identify these 
outcomes, terms which teachers use frequently 
with apparent understanding, seem to mean 
quite different things to different people. To 
deal with this problem the author begins each 
chapter on a particular learning outcome by 
citing one or more authoritative definitions of 
that outcome, While these definitions shed some 
light on the meaning of the term, they seldom 
define it in the sense of setting up precise limits 
to its meaning. They seldom provide criteria 
which can be used to classify a given test item 
definitely as measuring one particular learning 
outcome rather than some other. The net result 
is that one finds items which seem almost identi- 
cal in the task they present to the examinee 
classified under entirely different learning out- 
comes. * The difficulty here seems to lie chiefly 
with the vagueness of the category concepts. 
Perhaps it would be fruitful to try building a 
system for organizing sample test items, not on 
the basis of these conventional labels for sup- 
posed learning outcomes, but rather on the 
basis of the tasks they present to the examinee. 
One might then arrive at a set of categories 


bearing descriptive labels like "interpretation 
of symbols," "knowledge of word meanings," 
"recall of factual information," "ability to 
solve numerical problems," and "ability to 
make correct decisions in practical problem 
situations." These might provide a scheme for 
a somewhat more clearly determinate classifica- 
tion of test items. * if the reviewer had written 
this book he would have written it somewhat 
differently. This is true. But the aim and 
method of the book would have been essentially 
the same. * It is a good book, one we have 
needed very much. I commend it to the class- 
room teachers for whom it was primarily writ- 
ten, and also to test specialists. They too will 
find it a valuable reference. 


[B173] 
*GrrzrLs, J. W., ann Warsn, J. J. The Method of 
Paired Direct and Projective Questionnaires in 
the Study of Attitude Structure and Socialization. 
American Psychological Association, Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. 72, No. 1, Whole No. 454. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1958. Pp. 34. $1.50. * 

[B174] 
*GmuisetLt, Enwin E. The Measurement of Oc- 
cupational Aptitude. University of California Publi- 
cations in Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 2. Berkeley, Calif. : 
University of California Press, 1955. Pp. ii, 101-216, 
Paper. $1.50. * (PA 30:7824) 

Cont Psychol 1:298-9 O ’56. Donald E; 
Super. In this little booklet Ghiselli has at- 
tempted to report a distillation of the results of 
all published studies of the validity of tests for 
occupational prediction. The literature covered 
is American, which may be a wise limitation 
in view of possible cultural differences in oc- 
cupations, although that limitation is not ex- 
plicitly made. Ghiselli’s method differs from that 
of Buros in the Mental Measurements Year- 
books in that he makes no mention of specific 
tests, but focuses on types of tests and types of 
jobs, attempting a synthesis. It differs from the 
present reviewer’s, in that Ghiselli covers all 
tests and disregards questions of the adequacy 
of the studies which provided the validity co- 
efficients. The results of this novel approach, 
essentially the statistical combination of corre- 
lation coefficients by type of test and type of 
job, are most helpful to the constructors of 
tests and the vocational appraisers. The figures 
point up clearly the occupational significance 
of each type of test, giving the developer of a 
test battery and the selector of tests for per- 
sonnel evaluation or for vocational counseling 
more than vague generalizations to go on. In- 
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teresting findings include a lack of relationship 
between success in training and success in most 
jobs, and a lack of correspondence between 
existing occupational classifications and an em- 
pirical classification based on aptitude patterns. 
The latter finding is more damaging to the 
empirical finding than to the existing classi- 
fications. 

Personnel Psychol 9:413-5 au ’56. Donald 
L. Grant. * The summary of validity informa- 
tion presented in this monograph represents a 
major undertaking. Much useful data are made 
available in relatively few pages. The mono- 
graph should prove a useful addition to the 
reference library of the personnel psychologist, 
vocational counselor, and employment manager. 


[B175] 
*Goserz, WALLACE. A Quantification, Standardiza- 
tion, and Validation of the Bender-Gestalt Test 
on the Normal and Neurotic Adults. American 
Psychological Association, Psychological Monographs : 
General and Applied, Vol. 67, No. 6, Whole No. 356. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1953. Pp. 28. 
Paper. $1.00. * (PA 28:4354) 

[B176] 
XGotpwac, Extiorr M. A Survey on the Use of 
Psychological Tests in Selecting Salesmen. New 
York: National Sales Executives, Inc., 1956. Pp. 64. 
Paper. $5.00. * 


Personnel Psychol 10:126-7 sp '57. S. Rains 
Wallace. The author states two main objec- 
tives of the study reported in this monograph. 
(1) To ascertain whether there are significant 
differences between companies using psycho- 
logical tests for selecting salesmen and those 
that do not use tests. (2) To determine some 
of the differences in the application of tests by 
companies now using them. It is also stated that 
“this report provides basic data which might 
be useful in weighing the merits of such tests." 
The main objectives are fairly well achieved. 
The additional statement is not justified since 
no real evidence is presented either in terms of 
the classical type of validation studies or con- 
trolled studies of the effect of testing programs 
on turnover or performance level. In short, the 
study tells the sales executive what the other 
guys are doing. The question of whether he 
should remain in the parade, or join it, or do 
something different finds no answer here. The 
study is based on the questionnaire returns of 
890 companies out of 24,541 members of the 
National Sales Executives. * The questionnaire 
seems adequate except that the definition of 
"psychological test" sounds somewhat over the 


heads of lay respondents. The dangers in com- 
bining data on different kinds of industries, 
products, and salesmen are not discussed. There 
are some findings of academic interest and some 
that stimulate conjecture. To choose a few— 
the median length of testing time for those 
firms which use tests is 3 hours. The 36.9% of 
the firms currently using tests differ from the 
others in that they are older, have larger sales 
forces, more often use newspapers and em- 
ployment agencies as recruiting sources, have 
a lower selection ratio, are more likely to have 
an over-all turnover rate (ratio of number ter- 
minated in a calendar year to total sales force) 
of less than 20% but less likely to have a turn- 
over of o. The users employ a wide variety of 
tests but intelligence, interest, and personality 
tests predominate. Sales executives rank sales 
volume, sales volume against quota, number of 
calls made, and personality in that order, as the 
most important criteria for evaluating the suc- 
cess of salesmen(?). More than half of the 
users reported better than 70% rate of success 
with men hired through testing (whatever this 
means). Twenty-five of them stated that their 
tests proved 100% accurate! Unfortunately, 
the author could not content himself with re- 
porting his results and interpreting them. He 
gives the reader his advice and expert opin- 
ion often irrelevant to his data and certainly 
open to dispute. We are told that, “The fact 
that periodic opportunities are afforded a sales- 
man to discuss his problems....contributes 
greatly toward reduced turnover and helps to 
develop successful, productive salesmen.” “The 
value of a psychological testing lies not only in 
its use as a selective device, but also, if properly 
implemented, as an effective means of guiding 
future development...” “Enormous sums of 
money may be saved by companies observing 
the necessary procedures in the scientific selec- 
tion of men.” If the author has real evidence 
for these statements he should write a different 
book. 
[ B177] 

*GRANT, MARGUERITE Q.; Ives, VIRGINIA; AND RAN- 
zont, JANE H. Reliability and Validity of Judge’s 
Ratings of Adjustment on the Rorschach. Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Psychological Mono- 


graphs: General and Applied, Vol. 66, No. 2, Whole 


No. 334. Washington, D.C.: the Association, Inc. 


1952. Pp. ii, 20. Paper. $1.00. * (P4 27:2724) 
[ B178] 
*Grasst, JosePH R. The Grassi Block Substitu- 


tion Test for Measuring Organic Brain Pathol- 
ogy. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
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1953. Pp. ix, 75. $3.00. (Oxford, England: Blackwell 
Ru uq eae) d 
[B179] 

*GREENE, Epwanp B. Measurements of Human Be- 
havior, Revised Edition. New York: Odyssey Press, 

1952. Pp. xxxi, 790. $4.75. * (PA 27 :6847) 

J Consult Psychol 16:413 O ’52. Laurance 
F. S haffer. Like its earlier edition of 1941, this 
revision consists mainly of a compilation of de- 
scriptions of tests, most of them extracted un- 
critically from test manuals. It is up to date 
only in mentioning many recently published 
tests. The data about the older tests tend to be 
unchanged from the first edition, even when 
relevant critical studies exist which should be 
cited. Two new chapters, on military tests and 
on personality theory, add little to the useful- 
ness of the book, 

J Genetic Psychol 82:319-21 Je '53. Robert 
M. Allen. This book...has found general ac- 
ceptance either as the main or supplementary 
text for courses in Tests and Measurements. 
This reviewer has considered Greene’s volume 
as a less expensive substitute for Buros’ Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook. The 1952 revision 
is a more complete presentation of the tech- 
niques for measuring all aspects of human be- 
havior. * The content changes are many. * This 
volume is surpassed only by the Yearbook asa 
catalogue and source of vital information on 
various paper and pencil, performance, and in- 
dividual psychological tests. This alone would 
justify its inclusion in the applied psychologist’s 
and educational tester’s book shelf. * The pres- 
entation of the statistical concepts is quite palat- 
able to students in view of the emphasis on 
the applications * This portion could have been 
strengthened if the author had differentiated 
the róles of descriptive and sampling statistics 
as related to the problems of test construction. 
The chapter on Factor Analyses is too simpli- 
fied and might leave the naive reader with the 
impression that factor analysis is a pure statisti- 
cal process. It is this reviewer's opinion that 
students should be made aware of the com- 
pulsion of factor analysts to divide an orange 
into its component parts—orange peel, orange 
pulp, and orange juice—three constituents 
which separately could not possibly be mistaken 
for the whole, colored, edible citrus fruit. The 
third part of this book, Dynamic Patterns, is 
most valuable since it represents the most sig- 
nificant improvement over the original edition. 


It is a cursory survey of personality theories 
and related methods of appraisal. This attempt 
to cover a wide field of study falls far short 
of what the student might be expected to learn 
in this area. In the 22 pages of Chapter XV, 
Personality: Dynamic Theory and Structure, 
there are discussions of physical growth, learn- 
ing, physical bases for personality appraisal, 
psychoanalytical theory, and several other top- 
ics. If the purpose is to create curiosity, whet 
the appetite, and stimulate further study, it is 
adequately accomplished for the serious stu- 
dent. On the other hand, it may give a smatter- 
ing of ignorance to the student who is willing 
to less than half-learn, especially Freudian 
psychology. The róle of the projective method 
enjoys a much wider and intensive treatment 
in this revision. * While the theoretical rationale 
is kept to a minimum, there is a surprising 
amount of material on each of these instru- 
ments of personality appraisal (supported by 
a wide sampling of research reports) which im- 
parts excellent ideas regarding the areas of ap- 
plication for these tests. At best, the coverage 
is survey in nature; it could not be otherwise 
in a book such as this one. * The revision suf- 
fers somewhat from the omission of the earlier 
section on the persistent problems of the meas- 
urement of human behavior. Some of this mate- 
rial is more appropriately placed in other por- 
tions, but the student should be sensitized to 
the problems of practice effect, scaling of units 
of measurement, and the issues related to the 
appraisal of physical and psychological growth 
of the organism. * An overall view of the re- 
vised edition reveals a decided improvement of 
this popular and standard textbook. It is recom- 
mended for continued use in undergraduate 
courses in Tests and Measurements. 
Personnel Psychol 6:388-91 au '53. Roger 
T. Lennon. * In content, scope, organization, 
and size the revised edition is substantially 
similar to the original. The major changes con- 
sist of a greatly expanded coverage of personal- 
ity measures in the new volume, and the omis- 
sion of the section on “Persistent Problems” 
(scaling, measurement of growth, etc.) which 
appeared in the first edition. * T! he six chapters 
on particular classes of tests are essentially de- 
scriptive, though there are frequent references 
to the need for additional research either in 
connection with an entire category of tests, or 
a specific test. Greene cites liberally from re- 
search findings for various tests, but more 
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often by way of illustrating some practical ap- 
plication or use of the test than for the bearing 
such findings may have on evaluation of the 
test. The classification of tests in some instances 
seems at variance with conventional use: e.g., 
clerical aptitude and professional aptitude tests 
are treated as educational achievement meas- 
ures rather than as special aptitude or group 
tests of ability, and tests of literary information 
and style are treated under “Stories and Fan- 
tasies” in the section on personality measure- 
ment. Some minor peculiarities of organization 
of materials in this Part may be noted : the pre- 
diction of academic achievement, for example, 
is discussed both in the chapter on measures of 
achievement and in the one on group tests of 
ability. Part Two is a 66-page treatment of 
elementary statistics. * The treatment is ex- 
tremely condensed and, perhaps as a conse- 
quence, difficult, if not actually misleading, in 
spots. One may ask, for example, whether it is 
possible to discuss meaningfully tests of sig- 
nificance, or sampling errors, without intro- 
ducing the concept of a random sample; this is 
illustrative of the types of problems to which the 
abbreviated treatment gives rise. * The exten- 
sive treatment of projective methods is a chief 
point of difference between this revised edition 
and the earlier book. As in Part One, these 
chapters tend to be descriptive rather than 
critical and there is, it seemed to the reviewer, 
insufficient alerting of the reader to the very 
large gaps in our knowledge about the validity 
of measures in this area. The chapters on in- 
terests and attitudes are longer and more com- 
prehensive than the other chapters in this part, 
and evince a more critical point of view than 
does the treatment of other types of instru- 
ments. One must admire Greene's effort to 
produce a comprehensive work on psychologi- 
cal measurement, and recognize the wealth of 
information that he has brought together in 
this volume. It is hard, however, to escape the 
conclusion that this comprehensiveness has been 
bought at the price of adequacy of coverage of 
many issues and that the very mass of detail 
may hinder rather than aid the beginning stu- 
dent in the education of principles and develop- 
ment of understanding. Reviewers of the origi- 
nal edition expressed a fear that that volume 
attempted to cover too much ground, but Greene 
has elected to make no change in this respect 
in the new edition. As a general survey of the 
contributions that psychological measurement 
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can make in a variety of fields, of the types of 
tests available, and of many specific titles in 
the various categories, this volume deserves 
careful consideration. Where the objective is 
rather the development of understanding of 
basic issues in measurement and of an ability 
to evaluate critically various types of instru- 
ments for measuring human attributes, it seems 
to the reviewer that other volumes, such as 
Cronbach’s Essentials of Psychological Testing, 
might be more suitable, A list of publishers of 
tests, a classified list of tests and inventories, 
and a helpful bibliography of almost 600 refer- 
ences (of which about a third have appeared 
since 1941) add to the usefulness of the book. 
The glossary of measurement terms, which 
many found useful in the earlier edition, does 
not appear in the new volume. There is a pro- 
fusion of illustrations, though in some instances 
(e.g. pages 177, 184, 377) it is noted that the 
illustrations are of editions of tests which have 
since been superseded. Study guide questions, 
which are given at the end of each chapter, in 
general call merely for information specifically 
given in the chapter. 

Psychol B 51:193-4 Mr ^54. Evelyn Raskin. 
Readers familiar with the first edition....will be 
disappointed, however, in their expectations of 
a more tightly integrated book with a clearer 
and more precise exposition of basic principles 
and concepts of psychological measurement. 
The fault may lie in the nature of the task the 
author set for himself. What was difficult in 
I94I has become virtually impossible a decade 
later. Measurement and evaluation devices have 
proliferated rapidly in all areas of psychology 
and the development of their systematic ration- 
ale has not kept pace with empirical applica- 
tions. Any book which attempts to encompass 
practically all the techniques (and little of the 
underlying theory) which have been or are 
employed in quantifying and assessing human 
behavior must suffer from some superficiality 
and lack of coherence. And the range covered 
in this one is formidable: from psychophysical 
methods to the Szondi test, from Thurstone's 
attitude scaling to OSS evaluation procedures 
and Kinsey's interviewing methods. Unfortu- 
nately, the book is also exasperatingly crammed 
with minutiae, often irrelevant. Even the sub- 
jects who posed for the photographs of test ad- 
ministrations are graciously identified by name. 
The introductory chapters provide only a weak 
foundation for supporting this mass of mate- 
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rial. * it is regrettable that the chapters in the 
earlier edition on "persistent problems" were 
deleted * The chapters on attitude-, interest-, 
and personality-measurement have been greatly 
expanded. They are preceded by a distressing 
introduction to dynamic theory and structure 
of personality. The need for such a chapter is 
clear since many projective tests are discussed. 
But the oversimplified and, in places, muddled 
account points up the unrealistic design of the 
book. * Some errors of fact and naiveté are 
understandable in a survey text of this scope. 
Still, inaccuracies like the following are too 
frequent: "the word trait...is used to refer to 
any physical aspect of a person..or to any 
mental aspect such as speed of reading....”; 
“the sum of the verbal test scores [on the W-B] 
yields a verbal MA....”; “this [the standard 
deviation] provides a method of scaling scores 
...comparable with the best physical scales..." ; 
"the K score [on the MMPI] is the number of 
answers omitted because the client cannot say 
or will not choose." The breadth of content 
combined with the unsystematic approach lim- 
its the audience for the book. It can probably 
best serve as a reference text for advanced stu- 
dents who wish to become acquainted with a 
wider variety of tests than the standard labora- 
tory and practicum courses are able to cover. 
The profusion of visual illustrations, the re- 
search bibliographies, and the fairly complete 
classified lists of available tests and inventories 
should be particularly helpful for this purpose. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 3:912. 


[ B180] 
*GREENE, HARRY A., AND CRAWFORD, Joun R. Work- 
book in Educational Measurements and Evalua- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc, 1954 
Pp. 141. Paper. $2.00. * (PA 29:3041) 

[ B181] 
*GREENE, Harry A.; JORGENSEN, ALBERT N.; AND 
Grrnericu, J. Raymond. Measurement and Evalu- 
ation in the Elementary School, Second Edition. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc, 1953. Pp. 
xxi, 617. $5.25. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd., 1954. 35s.) * (PA 28 :3201) 

Ed & Psychol Meas 17:444-6 au '57. Jack [2 
Merwin. * This book covers the same material 
as the 1942 edition but in a somewhat reor- 
ganized and basically rewritten presentation. 
The over-all general organization remains the 
same. * This is a book which emphasizes what 
to do and how to do it in contrast with why do 
it. This is best illustrated by the presentation 


of helpful step by step procedures for manipu- 
lating data. The authors see the purpose of this 
book as twofold: “(1) to interest the student 
of education in the possibilities of measurement 
and evaluation in education, and (2) to stimu- 
late the teacher and supervisor to more effective 
use of tests and other evaluative devices as in- 
tegral parts of enlightened teaching practice.” 
They may succeed in interesting and stimulating 
teachers and students but, in addition, may 
very well cause a good deal of consternation 
for these people as they attempt to use the 
techniques described in situations not specific- 
ally described in the book. The basic weak- 
nesses of this book are its lack of “why do" 
and lack of clarity and consistency of termi- 
nology. The students meeting situations not 
specifically covered in this book, taking further 
courses in this area, or reading other books and 
research reports that use the same terminology 
are apt to find confusion. * The students will 
find many authors using some of the terms in 
the glossary when the meaning is clearly not 
the glossary definition. * Instructors who found 
the r942 edition to their liking will welcome 
this latest edition. This reviewer, however, 
would like to call to the attention of any in- 
structor using the book the desirability of (1) 
tying up the terminology in this book with that 
generally found in other writings in this area, 
and (2) pointing out qualifications and limita- 
tions of many of the generalities made and 
implied in this book. 

J Ed (London) 86:348-9 Jl '54. Cyril Burt. 
* The new edition has been thoroughly revised ; 
and much fresh material has been incorporated, 
especially in the chapters on performance tests 
and methods of studying personality. In spite 
of the vogue which picture tests, ink-blot tests, 
and so-called "lie-detectors" of every sort have 
recently enjoyed, the authors rightly insist 
that all such methods of testing personality are 
at best still in the experimental stage, and that 
the teacher will be well advised to rely chiefly 
on first-hand observation of actual behaviour, 
and for the rest seek trustworthy reports from 
the best-informed sources that are open to him. 
The writers have kept almost exclusively in 
view the special conditions obtaining in the 
United States, and, even in their historical 
chapters, make little or no use of work done in 
this country. Indeed, the few references to 
British writers seem to be more often errone- 
ous than correct. Thus the distinction between 
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general ability and special aptitudes is attrib- 
uted to Spearman, whereas in point of fact, as 
he expressly states, he himself borrowed it 
from Francis Galton. On the other hand, the 
practical chapters, which form after all the 
major and more important part of the book, are 
excellent. The suggestions for diagnosing the 
causes of backwardness in particular school 
subjects and for adapting coaching and cor- 
rective treatment to’the individual case should 
prove most helpful to the teacher in the class- 
room. * 

Personnel & Guid J 33:236-8 D ' 54. Harold 
F. Cottingham. * Outstanding among the de- 
sirable features of the book are its generally 
sound organization throughout, objective and 
clear style of writing, practical approach 
through examples, and proven choice of topics 
in terms of needs of elementary teachers. Such 
devices as facsimile illustrations, schematic dia- 
grams for presenting concepts, and wise use of 
topic headings add to the readability of the 
book. Especially valuable is a glossary which, 
though not exhaustive, may render a real serv- 
ice to the reader. * It is in the over-all approach 
to evaluation, supported by methodology for 
appraising attainment of outcomes that the 
book fails to measure up to its title and pur- 
pose, “....to introduce the student....to the new- 
est and best evaluative techniques that have 
thus far appeared” * although chapter nine ex- 
amines the meaning and tools of evaluation, no 
set of general principles or guiding procedures 
are set forth. The reader, seeking a commentary 
on how to establish outcomes for non-academic 
performance and ways of measuring accom- 
plishment toward such ends, is given only a 
brief discussion on this vital problem. * Even 
the space devoted to pupil profile charts, prog- 
ress charts, cumulative records, report cards, 
and class analysis charts is short and fails to 
stress the need for the integration of these with 
other evaluation tools to give an over-all basis 
for the study of pupil growth toward objectives. 
A particularly glaring weakness is the absence 
of recent bibliographical or footnote references 
to the journals and other literature treating 
evaluation. In several of the chapters devoted 
to the use of tests, particularly in the field of 
personality, attitude and interest measurement, 
the authors suggest tools for use without justi- 
fying their choices. For example, the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Lee-Thorpe test (if 
applicable to the elementary level) are omitted 


while the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is 
mentioned. One might question why the Strong 
is listed when admittedly it is not recommended 
for use in elementary schools. * one is surprised 
to find no mention of such other pupil-contrib- 
uted evaluation media as the Blacky pictures, 
finger painting, work samples, or the auto- 
biography as well as other similar subjective 
evidences of behavior. Recent developments in 
projective techniques are hardly touched upon 
(three paragraphs) while such topics as “the 
nature of personality” (p. 279) are covered in 
a few pages with five footnotes out of nine 
dated prior to 1937. In conclusion, this volume 
appears to have considerable value as a guide 
book in measurement particularly with refer- 
ence to subject-matter areas in the elementary 
school. Its chief limitation seems to be a woe- 
fully inadequate treatment of the theory and 
practice of evaluation, 


For reviews of the first edition, see 3:014. 
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*GREENE, Harry A.; JORGENSEN, ALBERT N.; AND 
GrnaEnICH, J. RAvMOND. Measurement and Evalua- 


tion in the Secondary School, Second Edition.” 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xxii, 690. $5.00. (London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Ltd., 1955. 355.) * (PA 28 :8078) 

Personnel & Guid J 34:124-5 O '55. Walter 
M. Lifton. * The authors have certainly 
achieved their objective of constructing a book 
for laymen which will be understandable and 
comprehensive. Each chapter is complete in it- 
self and well-outlined at the beginning to help 
the student prepare for the material to be cov- 
ered. The very inclusiveness of each chapter 
tends to make for some repetitious use of catch 
phrases, * In the light of their emphasis on the 
problems of the measurement of intelligence it 
is indeed rather odd, however, that no refer- 
ence is made to the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for children. For many institutions this instru- 
ment, especially at the secondary school level, 
has replaced the Stanford Binet. The major 
criticism of this text, for this reviewer, lies in 
the authors’ apparent naiveness in relating the 
use of tests to the guidance process. They make 
statements like these, page 109, “Furthermore, 
it is charged that little or no attempt is made to 
direct children away from fields in which they 
apparently have little aptitude,’ and on page 
233, “The interview deserves only brief atten- 
tion here, for the teacher is not directly con- 
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cerned with it in its formal sense. The inter- 
view may, however, be informal and it may 
deal only with the areas of the child's interests, 
needs, and background about which the teacher 
needs information." Intentionally or not, the 
writers have succeeded in conveying the idea 
that tests are primarily for the use of the 
teacher to evaluate, direct or organize a child's 
goals and school activities. The role tests can 
play in the counseling process and their pos- 
sible effect upon a client's self concept, is 
barely mentioned. It is hoped that readers seek- 
ing help in the area of measurement and evalu- 
ation in the secondary school will make use of 
this text. Let us also hope, however, that our 
teachers in the high school will show equal 
concern over the way they can learn to help 
students measure and evaluate themselves. 


For a review of the first edition, see 3:915. 


[8183] 
*Greer, Eprru S., AND ROTTER, GEORGE E. Learning 
to Know Your Pupils. Lincoln, Neb.: University 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 96. Paper. $0.80. * 
Á [B184] 
*Grirritus, Ruts, The Abilities of Babies: A 
Study in Mental Measurement. London: University 


of London Press Ltd., 1954. Pp. x, 229. 20s. * (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $6.50.) (PA 29 :76) 


Brit J Ed Psychol 25:63 F 55. C. W. Valen- 
tine. * Gesell classified his items and tests into 
four groups—Motor, Language, Adaptive and 
Personal-Social. Dr. Griffiths, dissatisfied espe- 
cially with Gesell’s placing of some items under 
“Adaptive behaviour,” has grouped her items 
under five categories, viz.: Locomotion, Per- 
sonal-Social, Hearing and Speed, Hand and 
Eye, Performance. * A great amount of work 
has gone to the preparation of these scales and 
Dr. Griffiths must be commended for her pa- 
tient industry. She rightly stresses the advan- 
tage of having the same tester for all ages and 
all lists. I welcome warmly also Dr. Griffiths’s 
at these early ages no single 
ed on: indeed, in view of the 
in- 


recognition that 
testing can be reli 
great variability of mood and momentary 
terest of a child of under two or three, three 
or four sessions would be the minimum even 
after the child has become quite accustomed 
to the tester. Dr. Griffiths’s assignment of a 
given item to a specific month is hazardous as 
the average number of babies of a given month 
was only twenty-five; and indeed for one 
month there were only sixteen, and Dr. Grif- 


fiths states that some of the children included 
in the results for the second year were already 
included in the first year, though there was no 
retesting in less than six months. The various 
socio-economic levels also might not have been 
fairly represented for each month, The chap- 
ters on standardisation and frequency curves 
show similar results to averages and scatters 
gained with recognised Intelligence Tests at 
later ages; but as to “validity” Dr. Griffiths 
only offers some results gained by retesting a 
group of infants with her own series, Her 
scales, however, do provide a valuable basis for 
follow-up studies; and it is to be hoped that 
she will be able to retest a substantial number 
of her infants with recognised standard tests 
at say 5 and 10 years. Such a research might 
lead to the selection of certain of her present 
many items in each scale, as being of much 
greater prognostic value than others, and the 
elimination of many as of little use. Special 
mention should be made of the value of the 
arrangement of the scales for children with 
various forms of handicaps, e.g., for deaf, blind 
or spastic babies. 

Brit J Psychol 45:236-7 Ag '54. Margaret 
Martin. * the scale consists of five subscales 
lettered 4 to E and all very nearly equal in 
difficulty. Each subscale covers one vital aspect 
of infant development namely; A, locomotor 
development; B, personal-social adjustment; 
C, hearing and speech; D, eye and hand co-or- 
dination; and E, performance. From a summa- 
tion of the scores from these five subscales Dr 
Griffiths gives a means of obtaining a G.Q.— 
General Intelligence Quotient. Apart from this 
G.Q. it is also possible to calculate QA, QB, 
QC, QD and QE, each representing respec- 
tively a quotient indicative of the child’s ability 
in each of the five subscales, Since these five 
scales are very nearly equal in difficulty it is 
possible to show the total mental level attained 
by a subject at the time of testing. This has 
been done by the profile method, which from 
the diagnostic point of view should prove most 
valuable in that it depicts general or specific 
disabilities or the presence of exceptional abil- 
ity in one or more of the basic developmental 
processes. The inclusion in the book of devel- 
opmental profiles of particular cases, and of 
excellent photographs of the responses of 
babies to different situations, adds to the clarity 
of the exposition. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography. Methods of scoring the tests and 
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assessing results are assembled with admirable 
economy and clarity in Appendix I. The Abili- 
ties of Babies will be of interest and of value 
to all concerned with the health and well-being 
of children, and particularly to the psychiatrist 
and the psychologist working in the field of 
child psychology. It offers a new approach to 
assessment and to diagnosis. It suggests many 
new avenues for further research. This schol- 
arly work commands respect for its clear ex- 
position of each step in procedure, its integrity 
of observation and report, and its wealth of 
detail which illumines the text without tedium. 
Young research workers will find research pro- 
cedures fully mapped out. Dr Griffiths intends 
to “continue the work on the new scale beyond 
the second year and this will then make differ- 
ential diagnosis as outlined in this book avail- 
able for testing children over two years of age." 
We look forward to the completion of this 
further research. Such a scale carried to years 
five or seven would prove invaluable, particu- 
larly in the field of the handicapped child. 
Mental Health 14:37 aw '54. V. Franks. * 
Griffiths! work is probably one of the most 
comprehensive efforts to date in the field of 
infant testing. * the scale she has devised con- 
tributes an original approach to the problem in 
that it enables the tester to secure a profile of 
the baby's abilities in 5 different areas * Her 
testing scale is...carefully constructed and her 
chapter on Approach to the Infant in the Test- 
ing Situation" contains much valuable informa- 
tion for the psychologist interested in obtain- 
ing an accurate assessment. She makes an at- 
tempt to investigate the validity of her test by 
retesting the babies. However as the distance 
iu time between the test and the retest varied 
from 7 weeks to 7o weeks with an average in- 
terval of 30 weeks, it is obvious, that though 
her results showed consistency it cannot be 
truly assumed that the test will give a true pre- 
diction of the child's future abilities. If the test 
is used by a skilful examiner it can yield useful 
information about the baby’s present level of 
functioning, but it should not be used by an 
inexperienced person or by an anxious parent 
as a device to determine whether or not a child 
will grow up to be grammar school material or 
perhaps mentally deficient. What these scales 
measure may be quite different from intelli- 
gence scales used later on with an older child. 


Even the so-called “speech scale" here may be - 


measuring a different quality if intelligence is 


ultimately defined as an abstract reasoning 
ability. Thus the fact that a child may be able 
to identify objects at an early age may rest 
more on a memory feat and it is possible that 
this same child may later have difficulty in 
grasping abstract concepts. It is too early to 
assess the ultimate contribution of this book, 
It is certainly a valuable addition to the psy- 
chologists’ addendum but, judging from Dr. 
Griffiths’ own comments, she would be the last 
person to recommend her scale as a mechanical 
device for predicting a baby’s future abilities. 

Q R Biol 30:198-9 Je '55. J. H. Conn. * a 
new, carefully standardized series of intelli- 
gence tests for infants. The author deserves 
praise for a very difficult piece of research 
which has been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. The book is to be highly recommended. 


[ B185] 
*GuiLFomp, J. P. Psychometric Methods, Second 
Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1954. Pp. ix, 597. $8.50. (London: McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. 615.) * (P4 29:102) 


Brit J Psychol 46:145-6 My '55. Koland 
Harper. * A lengthy chapter (11) is devoted" 
to the Rating Scale as a psychological instru- 
ment. Whereas this forms an excellent sum- 
mary of available facts, little seems to be added 
to what was already known and compiled. A 
most important chapter (12) is devoted to 
Principles of Judgement. In this Guilford sum- 
marizes the main factors influencing human 
judgement, and in doing so collects together 
for the first time the results of many recent 
psychophysical studies. Some of these were 
first published as late as 1952. From the point 
of view of the interested specialist this chapter 
will be one of the high-lights of the present 
volume. * The last chapter presents an admir- 
able exposition of the theory and practice of 
Factor Analysis with emphasis on the Ameri- 
can point of view. It is no mean accomplish- 
ment to have stated so much with clarity in so 
short a space. One may not agree with current 
American practice in Factor Analysis, but since 
it represents one important thread in contem- 
porary psychology it is desirable for a concise 
yet effective statement of the procedures in use 
to be available. This chapter provides such a 
review, including worked examples. The typog- 
raphy and layout of this volume are excellent, 
and remarkably few errors have been detected. 
* The student who wishes to obtain guidance 
on how to carry out one of the many specific 
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techniques dealt with in this volume may con- 
sult it to his advantage. However, the more so- 
phisticated reader will often retain mental res- 
ervations concerning the assumptions which 
have to be made in order to proceed with the 
more elaborate techniques. In a volume this 
size more space might profitably have been de- 
voted to the qualitative implications of the 
assumptions which particular techniques force 
upon the investigator, and of the precise mean- 
ing of their end-products. It is quite clear from 
short interpolated paragraphs that Prof. Guil- 
ford is well aware of the necessity of stating 
clearly what assumptions can legitimately be 
made. However, he repeatedly throws upon the 
reader the responsibility for a decision on this 
point in applying the techniques outlined to 
practical problems. The beginner, for whom the 
mathematical introduction is intended, will not 
be in a position to decide such questions for 
himself. Furthermore, the sections on psycho- 
logical scaling, on the psychometrics of mental 
testing and on Factor Analysis seem to be more 
advanced than the non-mathematical reader can 
approach in an intelligent and critical manner. 
Readers in the United Kingdom may regret the 
scanty reference to relevant work originating 
in this country, However, much of this work 
could not have been taken into account without 
reducing the reference to American. work 
which is perhaps less accessible to many read- 
ers, It might well be argued that we have here 
not one but the makings of more than one vol- 
ume. Although one might just agree on the rel- 
evance of Factor Analysis to the main theme 
the three chapters on psychometric problems 
of test development seem to belong to a differ- 
ent "dimension" from the rest of the book. 
Individual sections will be of value to the 
general reader, and will certainly stimulate the 
expert in the field concerned, Psychometric 
Methods is probably best regarded as a refer- 
ence book which should be included on the 
shelves of the psychological section of all libra- 
ries. Indeed the present reviewer had sufficient 
confidence in the importance of what Prof. 
Guilford writes to recommend that this new 
edition be purchased without having first scru- 
tinized it in detail. This action has been fully 
justified by the book itself, even if one does not 
share all opinions expressed or the assumptions 
made. , 

Ed & Psychol Meas 15:87-92 sp "55. Allen 
L. Edwards. * The new edition will serve as 
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both a text and a reference book for the serious 
student of quantitative methods. * In addition 
to being written at a higher level of mathe- 
matical sophistication, the new edition is longer 
than the old. * drastic changes have been made 
in both content and organization * The chapter 
[on factor analysis] in the new edition is much 
longer. The treatment of rotations is much 
more complete. In the old edition Guilford was 
doubtful, or at least undecided, about the de- 
sirability of oblique axes in factor analytic 
methods. In the present edition, the emphasis 
and detail given to oblique solutions indicates 
that he believes the “more extensive experience 
with factor methods" required for resolving his 
doubts is now at hand. * It is good to find C, I. 
Bliss's table for the transformation of percent» 
ages reprinted. * On the value of indicating 
paired comparisons by "pair comparison," I 
have doubts that only time and the adoption of 
Guilford's usage will be able to dispel. Again, 
I would prefer the term "successive intervals" 
—as originally introduced by Thurstone—to 
Guilford's use of "successive categories" for 
this scaling method. The method of successive 
categories does not imply the necessary order- 
ing and continuity that the method of succes- 
sive intervals. does. And successive intervals, 
like paired comparisons, is a concept that has 
already been given widespread usage in current 
psychological literature. * answers to all prob- 
lems are provided * Throughout the book 
checks on computations are stressed, This is 
also a valuable aid to the student, Very good 
and concise summaries of general principles on 
a given topic appear frequently. * Guilford's 
scholarly approach to his subject matter is re- 
flected in the reference lists to be found at the 
end of each chapter. The literature published 
in the interim between the old and new editions 
has been covered thoroughly and has influenced 
the treatment of topics in the new edition, In 
a very real sense, the second edition of Psycho- 
metric Methods is not a second edition at all. 
There is not too much in common between the 
two editions other than the quantitative spirit 
that influenced the writing of both, It is per- 
haps more accurate to describe the second edi- 
tion as a new and modern book dealing with 
psychometric methods—and a very good one it 
is, indeed. That it may be regarded as a new 
book is a tribute to Guilford, Thurstone, Hel- 
son, and others, too numerous to mention, who 
have contributed so much to the development 
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and use of quantitative methods in psychology 
during the past 20 years. 

Psychometrika 20:163-5 Je '55. Bert F. 
Green, * the new edition includes some major 
changes * The book begins with a lucid account 
of the logical basis of psychological measure- 
ment, and a discussion of nominal, ordinal, in- 
terval, and ratio scales. * It is not possible to 
encompass all of present-day psychometrics in 
a single volume. However, Guilford has man- 
aged to include most of the popular techniques, 
and has provided extensive references for those 
who want supplementary information. In the 
areas of psychophysics and scaling, where ref- 
erences are scattered and reviews are few, 
Guilford's treatment is more thorough than in 
the areas of testing and factor analysis, where 
other good summaries are available. There was 
obviously not space enough to include all of 
the new techniques and ideas. The up-and- 
down method, probit analysis, and Coombs’ 
general approach to scaling all deserve more 
extended treatment than they receive. In gen- 
eral, though, Guilford’s coverage is excellent. 
Guilford’s treatment of the method of succes- 
sive categories is the weakest section in the 
book. In contrast to the usual clarity of exposi- 
tion, this section is fuzzy and very difficult to 
follow. (There are some printing errors to add 
to the confusion). Some of the details are right, 
others are wrong, or at least dubious. His 
method for estimating category boundaries—or 
limens—is standard, but then he suggests locat- 
ing the stimuli by finding the interpolated me- 
dians of the judgment distributions on this 
scale of limens. According to him, means are 
harder to find, and in either case, trouble arises 
when judgment distributions are truncated, i.e., 
when many judgments are in an extreme cate- 
gory. Actually, when appropriate procedures 
are used, the stimulus means are easy to deter- 
mine, and the method is indifferent to trunca- 
tion. The basic difficulty with the presentation 
is that the successive categories model is never 
stated explicitly. In fact, Guilford seems to re- 
ject the model when he argues that the cate- 
gories themselves should somehow be scaled 
rather than the boundaries between categories. 
His procedure for scaling the categories makes 
no sense to this reviewer. Since the method of 
successive categories has great utility, this sec- 
tion of the book is especially disappointing. 
Guilford's exposition is usually very clear, and 
his style is straightforward. The clarity is 


slightly compromised by the fact that = never 
appears with an index of summation or limits. 
This is sometimes confusing, although seldom 
ambiguous. The text includes many examples 
that help the reader to follow the development. 
However, it would have been better strategy to 
draw more psychophysical examples from sen- 
sory psychology. Emphasis on problems like 
discrimination, masking, and target detection 
in vision and audition, rather than on lifted 
weights might interest students who now find 
psychophysics dull. In a book of this sort, it is 
sometimes necessary to introduce formulas 
magically, either because there is not space to 
derive the formulas, or because the develop- 
ment would be beyond the mathematical abili- 
ties of most students. In Psychometric Meth- 
ods magic is used quite frequently. There are 
several places where a few words of explana- 
tion would reveal the trick and allow the stu- 
dent to understand the development or at least 
to get an intuitive grasp of the idea. * The book 
has its share of errors. Most of these are in 
the numerical examples, the table headings, and 
in the formulas. * The appendix contains a fine 
collection of useful tables. Table C, which gives 
normal deviates and ordinates for various val- 
ues of the area, is especially valuable and can 
be found almost nowhere else. The major 
changes in Psychometric Methods are in scope 
and organization. The reader's evaluation of 
the second edition can be predicted accurately 
from his estimate of its predecessor. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 36:B124. 
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J Ed Psychol 43:181-5 Mr '52. John B. Car- 
roll. * Gulliksen's book admirably answers the 
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need for a basic text in the theory of mental 
tests; in fact, it bids fair to become the stand- 
ard work in the field for a number of years to 
come. Not only does it present in an ingeni- 
ously organized form the fundamental theo- 
rems on reliability, validity and errors of meas- 
urement developed many years ago by Spear- 
man and Kelley, but it also reviews in a bal- 
anced way the work of the last ten or twenty 
years, and presents in detail a number of the 
most recently developed methods. As if these 
virtues were not enough, the book is designed 
as a good textbook. In general, the textual mat- 
ter and the mathematical development reach 
high standards of clarity. * The instructor will 
be grateful for appendices which give sample 
examination questions in test theory and statis- 
tics, Finally, the book includes an excellent 
bibliography. * all the usual equations for the 
reliability of tests, the standard error of meas- 
urement, the reliability of lengthened tests, and 
the relations between the observed, true and 


error variances [are derived]. This material . 


could have been presented much more com- 
pactly; most of the equations could have been 
derived first in their most general forms, with 
easy transitions to the various special cases. 
Gulliksen prefers, however, to present the 
simpler cases and then to generalize a proce- 
dute which will probably ease the work of the 
student. Chapters 2 and 3 present an interest- 
ing contrast—in the former, the fundamental 
equations are derived along the lines of a con- 
ceptual model in which it is assumed we know 
true scores and error scores, while in the latter, 
the same equations are derived as limits of ex- 
pressions for K parallel tests as K approaches 
infinity. Chapter 4 has the merit of clearly dis- 
tinguishing between four ways of expressing 
test error; after reading this chapter, nobody 
will have any excuse to use the standard error 
of measurement in a situation where he ought 
to be using the standard error of substitution. * 
Chapters 6 to 8 should give pause to those who 
still speculate on the *validity" of the Spear- 
man-Brown equations. * Chapter IO presents 
the extremely interesting work of Mollenkopf 
on the relation of the skewness and kurtosis of 
the score distribution to the magnitude of the 
standard error of measurement, and Chapter 
13 gives the most complete account of the 
effects of multivariate selection now available. 


Incidentally, this reviewer would urge caution 


in applying Mollenkopf’s formulation to tests 


where there is a large guessing component, 
since such a test might not very well fulfill 
some of the assumptions made in his deriva- 
tion, in particular that specified by equation 
(52). Further investigation of the generality 
of Mollenkopf’s derivations is needed. Test 
theorists should be grateful to Gulliksen for 
suggesting to his colleague Wilks the problem 
of discovering a statistical criterion for parallel 
tests. This is one of a great many special sta- 
tistical problems which arise in test theory, and 
which in many cases are unique to that field. 
He presents a clearly written treatment of 
Wilks’ results, as well as those obtained by 
Votaw for the problem of “compound sym- 
metry,” the problem of whether tests are paral- 
lel with respect to their correlations with a 
criterion. It occurs to this reviewer to specu- 
late whether the methods are applicable to test- 
ing the equivalence of items as well as tests, 
for in the case of equivalent items the means 
are functionally related to the variances—a 
condition not specified in Wilks’ development. 
Chapter 15...presents a good discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the conven- 
tional methods of determining reliability (test- 
retest, alternate forms, split-half, etc.). In ad- 
dition, it discusses a highly promising technique 
of constructing random subtests by matching 
items on difficulty and validity, and gives a neat 
formulation of the problem of reader reliabil- 
ity. Chapter 16, “Reliability Estimated from 
Item Homogeneity,” is disappointingly short; 
in essence it presents the rationale for Kuder- 
Richardson formulas 20 and 21. * Many will 
disagree....with Gulliksen’s definition of a pure 
“speed test" as one “composed of items so easy 
that the subjects never give the wrong answer 
to any of them.” This definition makes the 
speededness of a test dependent upon the 
sample being tested; furthermore, it ignores 
the possible factorial composition of tests in 
terms of speed and level components. Gulliksen 
fails to mention the almost classical problems 
of the correlation of speed and level, though 
perhaps this is a psychological rather than a 
statistical problem. Test constructors will find 
a number of interesting suggestions in Chapter 
18, which concerns “Methods of Scoring 
Tests," but it is evident that numerous prob- 
lems still remain in this area. Chapter 19 takes 
up “Methods of Standardizing and Equating 
Scores”; much of this material is an elabora- 
tion of what can be found in any good text in 
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educational statistics, but the presentation of 
some of Thurstone’s scaling methods and a 
method for equating forms of a test given to 
different groups makes the chapter valuable. 
Chapter 20 is a thorough but difficult essay on 
problems of weighting scores in a composite, 
with some reference to the problem of differ- 
ential prediction. Of particular technical inter- 
est is the proof that the crucial characteristics 
of a set of weights, insofar as its effect on the 
correlation of composites is concerned, is the 
ratio of its standard deviation to its mean. * 
Perhaps because of the undisciplined growth 
of the field, Gulliksen apparently found it hard 
to decide what was to be covered in the book. 
The treatment is uneven in difficulty level: 
some of the material is almost laboriously ele- 
mentary, while other parts will challenge even 
the best-prepared student. * On the other hand, 
a number of topics are passed over as "beyond 
the scope of an elementary treatment": for 
example, analysis of variance methods of as- 
sessing sources of unreliability in a test (p. 
221), scoring methods for determining "level 
reached," and certain absolute scaling methods 
(p. 245). The book is not a comprehensive 
review of all the significant work that has been 
done in test theory; many important items in 
the bibliography are not even alluded to in the 
text. To have provided full discussion of these 
would have lengthened the manuscript consid- 
erably, of course. Nevertheless some space 
might have been saved for fuller discussion of 
recent advances by condensing some of the 
earlier chapters. Perhaps the most disappoint- 
ing feature of this book, despite its over-all ex- 
cellence, is that little attention is paid to rela- 
tions between conventional test theory and (a) 
the technique of factor analysis in isolating the 
trait dimensions measured by tests, and (b) 
psychophysical theory. Such omissions can 
hardly be traced to any fault of the author, 
however, for little work has been done along 
these lines in any case. The omissions merely 
serve to point up the fact that test "theory" 
does not yet have a rigorous theoretical foun- 
dation; instead, it is a collection of formulas 
based on a very small number of assump- 
tions concerning true scores, error scores, and 
the like. Except in a few instances, problems of 
statistical inference regarding population pa- 
rameters liave not been worked out. Further- 
more, most of the formulations deal with tests 
whose items are scored “right” or “wrong,” 


and few persons have ventured to consider the 
more general problems raised by other types 
of test situations, or by tests designed to meas- 
ure personality traits, interests, or attitudes, It 
is this reviewer's belief that a rigorous theory 
of tests can be developed only by considering 
the characteristics of various types of psycho- 
metric scales and the properties of various 
stimulus-response situations in relation to those 
scales. It is to be hoped that Gulliksen's work 
will stimulate new efforts in these directions. 

Psychometrika 18:123-30 Je ’53. Louis 
Guttman. * Our basic criticisms of the book 
can be summarized in seven major points: (a) 
The theory of reliability is based on the notion 
of "parallel" tests. This notion does not lead 
to a unique definition of the reliability of any 
given test and hence cannot serve as the basis 
for a universal theory of reliability. (b) No 
distinction is made between the algebraic con- 
sequences of different concepts of reliability. 
This creates inconsistencies between and within 
the concepts and the algebra presented. (c) Re- 
test theory defines the most universal kind of 
error, and all other theories introduce addi- 
tional, variously specialized, notions of devia- 
tion. Hence retest coefficients are upper bounds 
to all other types of reliability coefficients. The 
book perpetrates the interpretation that retest 
coefficients are "spuriously" large, instead of 
pointing out that this larger size must theoreti- 
cally hold if all hypotheses are satisfied. (d) 
Only one full-fledged excursion is made into 
modern statistical theory—in connection with 
Wilks’ statistical test of parallelism of alternate 
forms. There is an incomplete excursion with 
respect to analysis of variance in Chapter 5; 
otherwise, old algebraic formulations are re- 
tained, with resulting inconsistencies in for- 
mulas. Most of the practical sampling prob- 
lems of reliability and validity are not men- 
tioned. (e) In general, reliability and validity 
are discussed in terms of test length. This im- 
plies that only a single universe of content is 
being studied and one which has a certain kind 
of structure. But most prediction problems in 
testing involve several universes of content 
and more complex structures. (f) Whereas an 
exact multivariate analysis is presented for the 
parameters of multivariate selection, only bi- 
variate techniques are advocated for item anal- 
ysis for weighting problems that equally re- 
quire a multivariate treatment. (g) The basic 
data of most mental tests are qualitative; yet 
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no treatment is given of the theory of such 
qualitative data. Instead, an attempt is made to 
adapt to qualitative items least-squares theory 
appropriate to quantitative items. [See original 
review for additional critical comments not 
excerpted. ] 

Psychometrika 18:131-3 Je ’53. Harold Gul- 
liksen. [A reply to the above review by Louis 
Guttman.] Dr. Guttman's review of Theory 
of Mental Tests is essentially an attempt to 
indicate the main avenues along which he 
would like to see contributions made to test 
theory. My aim in writing Theory of Mental 
Tests was to summarize the major areas of the 
literature in the field, to indicate some of the 
major areas for needed work, and to make 
some progress toward a unified theory. Gutt- 
man's review indicates both that these objec- 
tives were fulfilled and that much still remains 
to be done. * [See original reply for critical 
comments not excerpted.] 


For additional reviews, see 4:B183. 


[ B189] 
Gunvrrz, Minrox S. The Dynamics of .Psycholo i- 
cal Testing: A Formulation and Guide to Inde- 
pendent Clinical Practice. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvi, 306. $6.75. * (PA 26:4007) 


Am J Psychiatry 109:319 O ’52, Robert I. 
Watson. In keeping with the aim to present 
precisely how the psychologist uses tests, this 
volume is organized in a novel fashion. Most 
of the book is deyoted to the presentation of 
all 17 cases that the psychologist tested during 
a single month. They had been referred to the 
author by the therapists because they were di- 
agnostic problems. The psychological reports 
he supplied to the therapist were prepared in- 
dependent of knowledge of the case histories. 
The introductory statement concerning the psy- 
chologic procedures, specifically how. the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, and Draw-A- 
Person are used and interpreted by this psy- 
chologist, is useful only for this purpose. It is 
too short a presentation to be useful independ- 
ent of the rest of the book. * The case presen- 
tations are done with considerable clinical acu- 


men, although the inevitable disagreements 


that other psychologists would have with the 
to be found. 


interpretations offered are also ) 
The interpretations show that the author is an 
experienced clinical psychologist working in a 
psychoanalytic tradition. For a description of 
how one such psychologist works this book 


may be recommended. * The most disconcert- 
ing implication of this volume to this reviewer 
is that the psychologist’s findings apparently 
are to be judged almost exclusively by the ex- 
tent to which they agree with the therapist’s 
already formed, independent interpretations. 
This method of evaluation is inherent in the 
organization of the case presentations. Each 
psychological report is interspersed with state- 
ments by the therapist, which he inserted upon 
reading them. In other words, after each major 
statement of the psychologist, the therapist 
would make a short comment. The great ma- 
jority of these comments consist of nothing 
more than the two words, “I agree.” Hardly 
ever is there anything in the therapist’s com- 
ments to show that some new conception, some 
novel way of viewing the patient has been 
brought about by the psychologist’s efforts. 
New vitality, different vistas, and added per- 
spectives as results of the psychological report 
would appear to be a better criterion than the 
extent of agreement with the therapist. That 
these cases were seen after they had been 
under treatment for some time reduced the 
chance of new and different conceptualizations 
of dynamics, but the nature of the comments 
lead to the impression that the psychological 
reports were rather empty of any meaning that 
led to action on behalf of the patients. 

B Menninger Clinic 17:40 Ja '53. Martin 
Mayman. The author describes this book as a 
“public post-mortem” of seventeen diagnostic 
test reports made during one (presumably atyp- 
ical) calendar month at Hillside Hospital, a 
private, psychoanalytically-oriented sanitarium 
in New York. * Its chief merit lies in its con- 
ception rather than its execution of a research 
method. I agree with the author that it is time 
for a critical examination of the validity of 
statements made in a psychological test report, 
but I believe it should be done more systemati- 
cally than was done here and should be based 
on a more intensive, more searching correlation 
of test and clinical interview material. 

Can J Psychol 6:149-50 S ’52. Bruce Quar- 
rington. * The book has considerable instruc- 
tional value for student and practising clinical 
psychologist. Personal participation of the 
reader is particularly invited by the full pres- 
entation of test data. The breakdown of report 
material certainly aids the reader in following 
the author's inferences and in checking these 
against clinical impressions. One danger in this 
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method of presentation is of reducing to a 
common level the significance that the various 
sorts of assertions have for the understanding 
and treatment of the patient under considera- 
tion. A tendency to reduce the whole matter of 
psychological evaluation to a game emphasiz- 
ing the number of correct answers may well be 
encouraged, To some extent, this is encour- 
aged by the reports made by the author which 
concern themselves in detail with the nature 
of intellectual functioning and psychodynamics 
but which include only one point as recom- 
mendation. As a presentation of the method 
and status of clinical testing to-day this book 
does an excellent job. The achievements and 
shortcomings of the book are not peculiar to 
it but characterize the field. 

J Ed Psychol 44:185-7 Mr '53. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. * a thorough demonstration of one style 
of clinical interpretation * It is a mistake for 
Dr. Joseph Miller, who writes the foreword, 
to refer to this as research. It is essentially a 
report of clinical experience and opinion. There 
is no guarantee that Gurvitz did not select cases 
where his diagnostic procedures worked well, 
and so this provides no solid evidence of the 
validity of the specific procedures, The reports 
do show that tests can contribute greatly to the 
understanding of patients. Gurvitz is an able 
interpreter of behavior. He studies his patient 
as a person, making as much note of his over- 
all behavior as of the test responses. He has 
a wise viewpoint regarding his tests, making 
excellent critical comments on some of the pro- 
posals of Rapaport, Wechsler, and the Ror- 
schach sign systems. The book as a whole 
shows high level psychological skill in action. 
Gurvitz makes especially good use of the 
Wechsler and figure drawing data. Too often, 
Gurvitz writes statements which, read by them- 
selves, would encourage mechanical and unin- 
telligent use of tests. Once in a while he seems 
to say that a diagnosis is decided by some single 
response of the patient. He seems, despite his 
disclaimers, to use signs himself in diagnosis. 
For intance, on the subject of W:M in Ror- 
schach, he says (p. 21): “If M predominates, 
then we have a surfeit of ability and creative- 
ness but insufficient drive to project it out into 
the world." Gurvitz relies heavily on a Freud- 
ian terminology and way of thinking which 
does not seem to be an integral part of his diag- 
nostic skill. His dogmatic and atomistic state- 
ments about particular indicators will blind 


some readers to the fact that his actual diag- 
nosis is based on a thorough integration which 
allows each fact about the patient to add to the 
significance of each other. The Rorschach in- 
terpretation suffers greatly from an incautious 
attitude. Gurvitz seems to accept almost every 
idea of Klopfer without reéxamination. The 
literature contains enough validation research 
by this time to suggest that many items in this 
interpretive system are questionable. The state- 
ment quoted about W:M ignores questions of 
unreliability. It does not admit that the relation 
between personality and action is so complex 
that not even the most valid statement will be 
true of all cases. It does not acknowledge that 
the current literature contains almost as many 
conflicting theories of the meaning of M as 
there are writers, It does not warn the reader 
that a test indicator which goes with some de- 
fect in a hospital population will also appear 
among any normal group tested, with no cor- 
responding defect. Gurvitz probably makes a 
more flexible use of the Rorschach, and a more 
cautious use, than his generalizations will sug- 
gest to the reader. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that writers like Gurvitz will follow each 
suggested interpretation with a statement of 
the percentage of cases for which the interpre- 
tation is valid, out of all those where the indi- 
cator appears. Until they do make statements 
in those terms, they can expect that non-clini- 
cians will continue to regard clinical psychol- 
ogy as dogmatic and unsound. This book can 
be used profitably with advanced students in 
clinical diagnosis by two types of instructor. 
The ones who wish students to be skeptical of 
over-enthusiastic and fine-drawn interpreta- 
tions will find here examples worthy of critical 
attention. These reports are neither illogical 
nor lacking in insight. The reasoning is careful 
and the psychology insightful; criticism must 
therefore focus on the premises underlying the 
interpretation. The instructors who want to 
teach students to squeeze test protocols for all 
they are worth, without too much fretting 
about lack of validation, should also use this 
book. If students are to learn this brand of 
clinical psychology, they should be taught from 
a model as skilled as Gurvitz. While Gurvitz’ 
writing does not do justice to his acumen, his 
thinking about tests is in many ways sounder 
than that of some other clinicians and of those 
who look to a test for a score and nothing but a 
score. * 
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Occupational Psychol 27:175 Jl’53. Stephen 
Griew. * The detailed testing records may be of 
interest to clinical psychologists, but the experi- 
ment described in the book is not really an ex- 
periment at all. The small number of cases in- 
volved, and the very questionable evaluation of 
the results, allow no valid conclusions to be 
drawn. No attempt is made to establish a valid 
criterion of successful investigation and diagno- 
sis by way of a legitimate follow-up: the au- 
thor’s agreement with the psychiatrist is re- 
garded as a valid criterion. The cases investi- 
gated are not, the author tells us, typical, and 
the tests employed in individual cases vary, and 
yet the final conclusion is in terms of “the bat- 
tery of tests” and “the type of patient encoun- 
tered,” Dr Gurvitz emphasises that testing de- 
pends largely upon the approach of the tester, 
and that test results are meaningful only in re- 
lation to personal histories, but he makes no at- 
tempt to reduce the number of possible errors 
due to the tester’s approach, and his purpose is 
to manage without personal histories. There are 
similar inconsistencies which, together with its 
pretentious and not always meaningful lan- 
guage, make this a difficult book to understand. 

Psychol B 49:372 Jl '52. William A. Hunt. 
This is a disappointing book. Its purpose is ex- 
cellent: to present and analyze seventeen un- 
selected cases which represent the routine work 
during one month of a clinical psychologist in a 
mental hospital. For each case we are given the 
diagnostic problem presented, complete proto- 
cols of all tests (including reproductions of 
figure drawings), analysis of the protocols, the 
psychologist’s report (written before the case 
history was seen), the psychiatric therapist's 
comment on the validity of the statements 1n 
the psychologist’s report, case history, and a 
final summary critique. There is an opening 
statement on the clinical use of tests which 
this reviewer found admirable and stimulating. 
The author then presents the discussion of the 
tests used. His comments on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue are adequate, but one often wishes that 
the field offered him more experimental data 
to back up some of the statements made. The 
sections on the Rorschach are disappointing. 
They are written much too briefly, on a level 
which will not be intelligible to the beginner, 
and do not offer enough discussion and elabora- 


tion for the experienced worker. The chapter 
on diagnostic formulations is sketchy and in- 
adequate. The case records are complete and 


interesting and will make excellent teaching 
material. The comments of the psychiatrist on 
the psychologist's report are. interesting, but 
again sketchy. The flat acceptance of a single 
psychiatrist’s statement of agreement or dis- 
agreement as an adequate criterion for the va- 
lidity of the psychologist's interpretations is of 
dubious objective value. When these agreements 
and disagreements are counted and the chi- 
square formula is then applied, the result is an 
impression of statistical pretentiousness com- 
pletely unwarranted by the inadequacies of the 
data. Scattered throughout are many pithy state- 
ments and illuminating comments, but the book 
as a whole suffers from loose organization. The 
publishers might well have supplemented the 
excellent format they have given the book by a 
tighter editorial rein on the author. 


[ B190 ] 
XHazrrERN, FLonENCE, A Clinical Approach to Chil- 
dren's Rorschachs. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xv, 270. $7.00. * (PA 28:2635) 


Am J Psychother 9:350-1 Ap ' 55. Lily Gon- 
dor. * one of the best that have been written for 
the clinician who wishes to avail himself of all 
the sources of information the test can furnish 
* This book is of great importance not only to 
the psychologist who works with children, but 
to every clinician. * The book is a most valuable 
contribution to the field of clinical psychology 
and can be highly recommended. 

Austral J Psychol 6:200 D ' 54. J. Lyle. * The 
author apologises from the beginning for the 
lack of reliability and validity studies with this 
technique, saying that what is offered works and 
has proved of clinical use, and that the valida- 
tion studies will have to come later. Without a 
doubt she is correct in this view ; but one would 
have liked to see age norms for the various 
Rorschach categories, and some sort of valida- 
tion figures for her unusual symbolic approach 
to interpretation. For example, she states that 
Card IV seems to be a “Father” card, and Card 
VII a “Mother” card, and bases a good deal of 
her interpretation upon these assumptions. 
Structural aspects of the profile are largely dis- 
regarded. Examples of well adjusted and mal- 
adjusted records are provided under several 
age groups. These should be of considerable 
use to those inexperienced in working with chil- 
dren. Special sections on Schizophrenia, Or- 

nic Disorders and Mental Retardation are 
also included, but these are disappointing in that 
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in a number of the examples offered the tests 
results do not seem to be diagnostically conclu- 
sive, and the author takes little trouble to ex- 
plain how the differential diagnosis is made. 
Personally I distrust some of the diagnoses, and 
suspect that the author's interpretations are 
sometimes inadvertently based on known case 
history details rather than on the test data. 
Chapters on Test Administration and Scoring 
are useful but the theoretical bases of interpre- 
tation are not as clearly stated as they might 
have been. In all, the book represents a sincere 
effort to convey the problems and “feel” of the 
Rorschach with young children; and it should 
help the inexperienced Rorschach worker. But 
Halpern's extremely intuitive, symbolic ap- 
proach is not likely to find favour with clinicians 
in this country. 

B Menninger Clinic 20:52 J "56. Dorothy S. 
Fuller. * Most valuable book yet published on 
the interpretation of Children's Rorschachs * 
One questions the rather broad generalizations 
about the interpretive significance attached to 
certain blots, for example, that Card IV repre- 
sents the father figure. 

Psychiatric Q Sup 28:329 pt 2°54. * a signifi- 
cant contribution to Rorschach literature since 
it represents some of the results of much-needed 
validation of children's (ages two and one-half 
to 10) records * Some excellent material on the 
general interpretive problems of the Rorschach 
is offered, 

[B191] 
*HaMMeR, EMANUEL F, The H-T-P Clinical Re- 
search Manual. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western Psy- 


chological Services, 1955. Pp. iii, 58. Paper, mimeo- 
graphed. $3.00. * 
[B192] 


XHaMMER, EMANUEL F., Eprror, The Clinical Ap- 
plication of Projective Drawings. Springfield, Ill. : 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. xxii, 663. $13.50. (Ox- 
ford, England: Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd. 
1025. 6d.) * 
[ B193 ] 

*Hamnett, J. F. A Study of Various Methods of 
Appraising Rate of Reading. University of Toronto, 
Ontario College of Education, Department of Educa- 
tional Research, Educational Research Series No. 22. 
Toronto, Canada: the Department, 1950. Pp. i, t9. 
Paper, mimeographed. $0.25. * 


[B194] 
*HARDAWAY, MATHILDE, AND MAIER, THOMAS B. 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education, 
Second Edition. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. x, 434. $3.00. * For reviews 
of the first edition, see 3:933. 


[B195] 
*Harris, Fren E. Three Persistent Educational 
Problems: Grading, Promoting, and Reporting 


to Parents. University of Kentucky, College of Edu- 
cation, Bureau of School Service Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 
I. Lexington, Ky.: the Bureau, 1953. Pp. 92. Paper. 
$1.00. (PA 28:9040) 


[B196] 
*Harris, Mary JompAN. Review of Methods of 
Scale and Item Analysis and Their Application to 
a Level of Living Scale in North Carolina. North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Progress 
Report RS-13. Raleigh, N.C.: the Station, 1951. Pp. 
31. Paper, mimeographed. * 


Rural Sociol 17:93-5 Mr '52. Paul J. Jehlik. 
* The author made an analysis of a level-of-liv- 
ing scale, its items, its differentiating ability, 
and other attributes that had been developed by 
John Paul Leagans and used in his doctoral dis- 
sertation * The development of the level-of- 
living scale was incidental to the objectives of 
Leagan’s study, but, since the sample and the 
data collected were considered adequate and 
representative, the author proceeded to try to 
refine and further standardize the scale for use 
in the housing study. This attempt is one of a 
growing number of efforts being made to de- 
velop level-of-living scales with sufficient sensi- 
tivity and discriminating ability to differentiate 
living levels among farm families within re- 
gions, states, or smaller areas. * Much scale con- 
struction and item analysis have been done on 
attitude scales and educational tests. The author 
took the unique approach of determining the ap- 
plication of some of these methods to the study 
of a level-of-living scale for North Carolina. 
Among them were: Thurstone's method of 
Equal-Appearing Intervals, Guttman's Cornell 
Technique of Scale Analysis, and Likert's 
Method of Summated Ratings. * Of the origi- 
nal 30 items, those that ranked highest by all 
the methods were then chosen to make up the 
level-of-living scale for the state. These in- 
cluded: (1) sink in the kitchen; (2) running 
water; (3) tub or shower bath; (4) power 
washing machine ; (5) mechanical refrigerator ; 
(6) screens; (7) tractor power; (8) daily 
newspaper; (9) separate living room; (10) 
electric lights; (11) separate dining room ; and 
(12) farm magazine. * For purposes of this 
study nonmaterial items, such as education, 
tenure, and cropland operated, were omitted 
from consideration. * The author concludes 
that, in the construction of a scale for measur- 
ing a well-defined quantity, the use of the criti- 
cal-ratio test, phi coefficient, or point-biserial 
correlation is adequate for choosing best items 
from a number of items. Experience in this 
study lends encouragement to those who may 
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be struggling with the problem of techniques or 
methods for selecting a group of items that will 
adequately measure level of living. Similar 
types of experimentation carried out in other 
states would serve to validate and implement the 
North Carolina experience and to add appre- 
ciably to the progress in refinement of level-of- 
living scales. Whether or not the components of 
level-of-living scales should be limited to mate- 
rial factors is a moot question. To increase the 
sociological significance of such scales, inclusion 
of nonmaterial factors and their testing for sig- 
nificance would appear to be an imperative. On 
this point the North Carolina study cannot be 
criticized, since the analysis was confined to 
data already collected. 


[ B197] 
*Harrower, Morty. Appraising Personality: The 
Use of Psychological Tests in the Practice of 
Medicine. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. xvii, 197. $4.00. * (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953. 185.) (PA 27 :6532) 


Am J Orthopsychiatry 24:433-4 Ap "54 
James M. Cunningham. * The conversational 
method of presentation makes for easy reading. 
* Harrower has great facility with language. 
She writes simply and with clarity. She has 
something to say and says it beautifully. As 
she states in her concluding remarks, “Interdis- 
ciplinary, interprofessional communication, we 
believe, is the direction in which the clinical 
psychologist can make an important contribu- 
tion at the present time.” This she has ably illus- 
trated in the present volume. It will pay the 
student of psychology to study this book from 
the point of view of how to present psychologi- 
cal findings and conclusions so that they are 
meaningful and useful to the physician. It will 
also help other professional workers whose job 
it is to deal with people to gain an understand- 
ing of the tools of the psychologist and of their 
usefulness in helping in the understanding of 
the client. y 

Brit J Psychol 45:155 My ’54. * There is a 
suggestion that the projective responses are reg- 
ularly striking and impressive, the psychologist 
always right and the outcome invariably suc- 
cessful: this is perhaps but the result of the at- 
tempt to write a popular book on a notably 
tricky subject. Something of the difficulties and 
limitations as well as the conspicuous successes 
of the techniques would have given a more real- 
istic picture and, probably, added to the reader’s 
confidence in the methods discussed. However, 


the author’s handling of the projective material 
is shrewd and clearly rests on sound experience, 
J Proj Tech 18:253-4 Je '54. Lawrence S. 
Rogers. * well written * the theme is built up 
with considerable skill * the reviewer was sur- 
prised to find the T.A.T. mentioned only on a 
list of tests and the M.M. P.I. mentioned not at 
all. Essentially, the purpose of the book is to 
describe the tests to those groups who would be 
using the services of the clinical psychologist. 
However, the entire emphasis is placed on the 
interplay between the psychologist and the medi- 
cal practitioner. All illustrative cases are cases 
referred by the physician. It appears to the re- 
viewer that an opportunity was lost to demon- 
strate how the clinical psychologist could be of 
service to “social workers, personnel workers, 
child guidance workers and educators” to men- 
tion the groups to whom this book is purport- 
edly addressed. While the presentation of mate- 
rial is very well done, the author does include 
some points of view that might not be typical 
for clinical psychologists. For example, Dr. 
Harrower implies that the function of the 
clinical psychologist is to do testing only on 
referral by physician (except under most un- 
usual conditions) and also implies that treat- 
ment should be left to the psychiatrist. * While 
the author takes a realistic approach concerning 
the limitations of psychologists, she only pays 
lip service to questioning the validity of the 
tests themselves. The only test where validity is 
considered is the Szondi and even this consid- 
eration is minimal, The statement is made, 
“There is still controversy among psychologists 
as to its (Szondi test) validity" (p. 115), but 
later on one reads "persons who dislike the 
manic faces are, without exception, unhappy 
and pessimistic in their outlook” (p. 128). The 
uncritical reader would certainly believe the 
tests were well-nigh infallible. The author has 
her physician raise practically all the usual ques- 
tions concerning projective techniques (except 
those referring to validity) put to clinical psy- 
chologists. In the reviewer's opinion, she an- 
swers these questions skillfully and meaning- 
fully. This is an excellent explanation of and 
introduction to projective techniques for any 
professional worker who wants to understand 
what the clinical psychologist does. It is also 
well worth reading by any clinical psychologist 
who is called upon to explain projective tech- 
niques to his non-psychologist colleagues. 
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Psychol B 51:293-4 My ’54. Dan L. Adler. 
* The method of presenting these devices is an 
unusual one—a not very Socratic dialogue be- 
tween a physician and a clinical psychologist. 
The physician is no ordinary general practi- 
tioner, being much too well primed. He asks 
about the Szondi pictures, “What are these 
strange looking faces ?” and later, “In what way 
may I be legitimately paranoid? What does it 
show if I like the paranoid faces?” The psy- 
chologist replies with characteristic clarity, 
“You would accept consciously the need to be 
emotionally driven beyond yourself, to become 
involved in or involved with other things or per- 
sons and by so doing extend your own frontiers 
and boundaries” (p. 126). It is unfortunate that 
instances of this type of dialogue occur all too 
frequently, the psychologist speaking with equal 
assurance on each such occasion. It is possible 
to summarize his confidence (Harrower identi- 
fies with a male psychologist in this book) on 
the basis of the statement “...by and large, psy- 
chological tests have the same margin of error 
as do those concerned with somatic phenom- 
ena." She is referring specifically to the 10 per 
cent of false positives on the Wassermann test, 
which was taken as a sample of somatic diag- 
nostic techniques. It would seem that Har- 
rower's interpretation of validation studies is at 
great variance with that of Vernon, Eysenck, 
and most American psychologists. While all 
might place credence in the ability of these de- 
vices to mirror some extremes of personality, 
their present determinable accuracy for an un- 
selected group would certainly be less than 90 
or even 50 per cent. Harrower does present one 
area with more restraint, viz., her interpretation 
of “scatter” on the Wechsler-Bellevue. Espe- 
cially good is her review of responses to single 
test items, particularly with respect to the clini- 
cian's opportunity to make judgments by ob- 
serving the patient in action. It seems quite 
likely that much more of the diagnostic success 
of these techniques is attributable to such ob- 
servation than to the test indices and Scores 
themselves, * Psychologists of logical bent 
know that somewhere they must hold the line, 
theoretically speaking. This book, although cer- 
certainly written from honest convictions, is apt 
to designate where they will draw the line, in- 
stead. 

Sci 117:433-4 Ap 17 53. Arthur L. Benton. 
* Written in an engaging, rather breezy man- 
ner, the presentation is quite effective, One 


gains a clear impression of what a clinical psy- 
chologist is, what he tries to do when he sets up 
in private practice, what his procedures purport 
to measure, how he goes about interpreting per- 
formance, and how the interpretation helps in 
the individual case. Although the picture is 
clear enough, it is not, in the reviewer's opinion, 
an altogether well-rounded one. As is perhaps 
natural in a book by a medical psychologist ad- 
dressed to physicians, the field of clinical psy- 
chology is presented as a sort of laboratory 
adjunct to medicine, providing formal psycho- 
diagnostic services to the physician. This is a 
formulation which the majority of clinical psy- 
chologists would hold to be much too restricted. 
As conceived by its practitioners, clinical psy- 
chology consists not only of formal diagnostic 
functions (the “method of tests”) but also of 
more comprehensive behavioral evaluation and 
of techniques for the modification of behavior, 
such as counseling, re-education, and psycho- 
therapy. Psychological test methods are intro- 
duced by way of the timeworn (and thoroughly 
unsound) “X-ray analogy,” wherein they are 
conceived as being able somehow to penetrate 
to the basic personality structure and the funda- 
mental dynamics behind behavior. Although 
this metaphor may have had some utility in the 
past, it is surely time that test methods be pre- 
sented for exactly what they are—namely, 
measurements of selected behavioral samples 
with actual or assumed predictive significance. 
In this regard, it must be said that a good deal 
of psychodiagnostic work, particularly with 
projective techniques, rests upon assumptions 
which either still lack empirical validation or 
have been demonstrated to be probably invalid. 
It is in this area of critical evaluation of the 
procedures themselves that the book shows a 
decided weakness. Interpretations of details of 
performance on the Rorschach and drawing 
tests are rather glibly presented as having a 
solid foundation in controlled clinical experi- 
ence which they do not in fact possess. The use 
in clinical practice of the Szondi test, a proce- 
dure that has not met empirical tests of validity, 
is defended on the ground that "nonetheless, it 
works and can be extraordinarily helpful at 
times." But, of course, whether the test “works” 
is precisely the question which systematic vali- 
dational study has attempted to answer. Here, 
an analogy is drawn with the Wassermann test 
as a procedure, the exact nature of which is 
unknown, but which nevertheless “works.” The 
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analogy is inappropriate. Regardless of what 
is known or not known about the basic bio- 
chemistry of the Wasserman, it does show suf- 
ficiently consistent relationships with other 
events to provide a basis for sound diagnostic 
inference. In short, it is a valid test. This is not 
true of the Szondi. Yet, despite the uncritical 
nature of the exposition, the book has merit as 
an introduction to current formal psychodiag- 
nostic practice. It is quite readable and should 
at least, as Alan Gregg states in the introduc- 
tion, "remove the burrs of misunderstanding 
and ignorance." Once these burrs are removed, 
some medical scientists can be depended upon 
to raise pertinent questions about the validity 
of specific procedures. 


[ B198 ] 
*Harvarp CorLece, HARvARD Orrice or Tests. The 
Proper Use of Objective Test Scores: A Hand- 
book for Harvard Advisers. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Office of Tests, Harvard College, [1951]. Pp. iii, 42. 
Paper. * 

[B199] 
HATHAWAY, Starke R. AND MEEHL, PAUL E. An 
Atlas for the Clinical Use of the MMPI. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 
Pp. xliv, 799. $9.75. * (London: Oxford University 
Press, 78s.) (PA 25:7468) 


J Abn & Social Psychol 47:130-1 Ja '52. 
Clare Wright Thompson. * an impressive col- 
lection of 968 case histories, 8 figures, 23 tables, 
259 bibliographical references, and 8 indices * 
"Throughout the 21 introductory pages, the au- 
thors repeatedly emphasize that the material 
they present is descriptive rather than inter- 
pretative. Let it be emphasized, as well, that this 
review is descriptive, not evaluative. For this 
is a book to be referred to and consulted, not 
read. The proof of the pudding, then, lies in 
how appropriate and useful is the informa- 
tion one obtains from these referrings and con- 
sultings. An adequate appraisal would be based 
upon at least a year's use in a situation involv- 
ing many questions about MMPI profiles. If 
this volume is found to be useful, it will be as a 
substitute for, or as a complement to, clinical 
experience. It gives the raw material by which 
the inexperienced clinician, faced with an 
MMPI profile, can do what the experienced 
clinician does regularly with more or with less 
formality. He can look at the record in his hand 
and review the people who have previously 
given similar records. For most profiles. of 
psychiatric patients, he will find here sufficient 
case histories for an adequate sample of similar 


findings on patients the same sex and age, 
from which to make some kind of generaliza- 
tions. * to browse in the volume enough to be 
really aware of what it contains and what uses 
it might serve is decidedly worth while. Doing 
this one learns many diversified but useful 
facts, among them the following. The published 
standard scores for L and F are not optimal. 
A hospitalized psychiatric patient who gives a 
normal profile is "very likely to be basically 
paranoid but with enough self-control and con- 
tact with the environment to be able to hide the 
fact.” Referring to the “Diagnostic Index" for 
verification of this, we find that two-fifths of all 
patients included, whose primary diagnosis is 
Psychosis, Paranoid, gave no scale with a score 
above 70. From the figures we learn that, of a 
sample of almost 2,000 each, 25 per cent of 
ninth-grade boys and 29 per cent of ninth-grade 
girls have a “high point" at Psychopathic Devi- 
ate. For many of these, the standard score is 
above 70. For both men and women university 
students, on the other hand, Hypomania is the 
preferred “high point” and is given by two to 
three times as many subjects as is Psychopathic 
Deviate. Of the Atlas profiles given by “organic 
types,” 17 per cent have the Hypochondriasis 
scale as highest or second highest, and 15 per 
cent have the Hysteria scale in one of these posi- 
tions. Of the 11 Atlas patients where “Psycho- 
sis, Toxic” is the primary diagnosis, almost none 
has a psychotic MMPI profile. A thorough 
combing of the book would yield limitless infor- 
mation of this sort, information which would 
certainly enable one to make more meaningful 
statements about MMPI profiles. Essentially, 
this book seems one which must rise or fall ac- 
cording to how adequately it provides a substi- 
tute for clinical experience, and how useful it is 
in a learning or teaching situation. Tt seems un- 
likely that a clinician who has already developed 
his own method of analyzing M.MPI profiles will 
find himself routinely looking up every record 
in this volume. There is a certain tediousness to 
the process of coding a profile, finding similar 
records from the index, reading the case his- 
tories and making notations from them. This 
done, there remains the task of making some 
sort of psychological sense from the data thus 
obtained. The impression from admittedly in- 
sufficient use of the Atlas is that for most pro- 
files it is as easy and as profitable for the ex- 
perienced clinician to try to make sense from 
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the profile itself by whatever means he is best 
versed in, without the intervening steps. 

J Appl Psychol 36:279 Ag ’52. George S. 
Welsh. Despite the title, the Atlas does not deal 
with clinical uses of the MMPI. It consists of 
«case histories * Each of the 968 cases is 
headed by one or more MMPI profiles and re- 
lated diagnostic and descriptive data. The pro- 
files have been reduced to a code which sum- 
marizes the form or shape and gives some in- 
formation about the intensity or elevation. The 
cases are arranged according to this code and 
are extensively indexed and cross-indexed. 
This enables the user to look up cases on the 
basis of the MMPI pattern and provides mate- 
rial on all the usual profile configurations and 
many atypical ones. However, the reader will 
have to have had considerable experience with 
the MMPI before he can profitably use the 
Atlas. The discussion prerequisite to an in- 
formed and sophisticated use of the instrument 
is not provided in the book. * Of particular in- 
terest are other tables giving two-digit codes 
for fifteen common diagnostic groups contrast- 
ing their relative frequencies with those ob- 
tained in a normal population and in a general 
clinical sample. There are a great many rela- 
tionships inherent in the tabular and textual 
material which the authors have not made ex- 
plicit. It may be expected that other workers 
will carry out researches on the contents of 
this volume much as governmental and census 
statistical reports are often utilized. This would 
require evidence for the accuracy and repre- 
sentativeness of the samples and case material 
presented; such evidence is, unfortunately, at 
present not available for evaluating the book 
from this standpoint. The coding employed in 
the Atlas has two major disadvantages : first, 
scales with T-scores from 46 to 55 are not 
coded ; second, “low” scales with scores below 
46 are coded from lowest to highest—just the 
opposite of the “high” scales, This reversal led 
to awkwardness if there is more than one low 
scale. The first deficiency causes variability in 
code length if any scales lie in the uncoded 
range. Also it may be impossible to tell which 
is the lowest (or in some cases the highest) 
scale if more than one scale is uncoded. This 
difficulty is exemplified by Table I, page xxvii 
where 50.4% of 710 male psychiatric patients 
have their low points uncoded ; there is no way 
of determining whether these low points are 
distributed in the same proportions as those 


with coded low points. The utility of all the 
tables and figures is reduced because of this 
shortcoming. The Atlas should encourage clini- 
cal workers to utilize the profile patterning and 
configural approach to the MMPI and should 
discourage the unprofitable adherence to the 
diagnostic terminology of the individual scales, 
It will then be possible to determine empirically 
and without psychiatric bias the personality 
correlates—both normal and abnormal—of the 
various profile patterns. 


For additional reviews, see 4:72. 


[ B200 ] 
KHATHAWAY, STARKE R,, AND Monacues!, Erro Di 
Eprrors. Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile De- 
linquency With the MMPI. Minneapolis, Minn. : 


University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 153. 
$3.50. (London: Oxford University Press, 285) * 
(PA 28:2970) 


Am J Sociol 6o:321-2 N ’54. Karl F. 
Schuessler. * The central theme, never ex- 
pressed dogmatically, is that delinquency is 
symptomatic of personality disturbance and 
that the treatment of the personality is the most 
practical, and perhaps the best, method of con- 
trolling delinquency. The articles present in 
great detail the score differences between se- 
lected groups but intentionally neglect the im- 
portant theoretical question of how flaws in 
personality are translated into delinquent be- 
havior. Surprisingly, in view of the title, the 
studies as a whole contain relatively little mate- 
rial on actuarial prediction. * any interpretation, 
narrow or otherwise, must be regarded as quite 
tentative until certain methodological problems 
are solved. First, the use of the MMPI with 
adolescents is questionable, especially in view 
of the finding that most adolescents are below 
average in personality. One wonders whether 
the MMPI score differences between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents would be similar in 
size and direction if test norms had been based 
on adolescent rather than adult populations. The 
editors defend the application of adult norms to 
young people on the ground that the “adjust- 
ment of the norms would obscure the very real 
fact that there is a significant, almost universal, 
quality in young people that makes them prone 
to socially unacceptable behavior. We want our 
scales to show behavior differences that are 
significant to society even if the implied person- 
alities are ‘normal’ for the age level” ( P. 25). 
But to do so is, apparently, to shift ground, 
since the MMPI was not applied to measure 
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social con formity but rather to measure deviant 
personality factors. Second, the consistent dif- 
ferences yielded by scale 4, psychopathic devi- 
ate, must be construed in light of the fact that 
this scale was derived from persons who were 
“often young and delinquent” (p. 17). This 
scale is to a certain extent, then, a “delinquency 
scale” in the sense that it measures aspects of 
delinquency itself. Measurements from such a 
scale cannot be used to explain delinquency, 
since they are not independent of the object to 
be explained. Third, the term “delinquency” 
had no constant meaning throughout this series 
of studies. The results are therefore not addi- 
tive in a strict sense. As an aggregate they can 
only be given a loose interpretation. Fourth, 
score differences may have been due in part to 
the fact that delinquents and controls were not 
always carefully matched on relevant variables. 
Differences were observed between urban and 
rural subjects (p. 50) and between high- and 
low-income groups (p. 105), suggesting that 
these and similar factors should be held con- 
stant in comparing delinquents and controls. 
Two of the studies were devoted to prediction. 
In one study, fifty MMPI score profiles were 
used to predict thirty-three cases of successful 
post-institutional adjustment and seventeen 
failures. No experience table was constructed, 
but rather the fifty profiles were submitted to 
five persons "moderately skilled in the inter- 
pretation of MMPI data.” They were given 
the task of separating the profiles into thirty- 
three successes and seventeen failures. Three 
raters made sixteen errors apiece, and two 
raters made eighteen errors apiece. If every 
case had been predicted a success, seventeen 
errors would have resulted. Prediction from 
the MMPI codes was therefore no better than 
prediction from the over-all success rate. In 
the other study delinquency rates were com- 
puted according to one hundred “primary codes 

for a population of approximately four thou- 
sand boys and girls in which the over-all de- 
linquency rate was about 22 per cent. Only one 
of these one hundred classifications required 
that the prediction of nondelinquency based on 
the over-all rate be changed to a prediction of 
delinquency, and this change did not reduce the 
prediction errors based on the over-all rate. In 
view of these results, the conclusion that 
“MMPI categories yield practical actuarial 
data” (p. 136) hardly seems justified. A final 
word on the conception of delinquency as a 


symptom rather than a social habit. Such a 
view ignores the distinction, generally regarded 
by sociologists as valid and useful, between the 
idiosyncratic delinquent and the cultural delin- 
quent. The hypothesis that delinquency is a 
social habit, acquired within a deviant cultural 
setting, is at present just as tenable as the 
notion that delinquency is a consequence of 
deviant personality. Its tenability is heightened 
by the finding that delinquents and controls 
give very similar replies to the MMPI ques- 
tionnaire. 

Am Sociol R 19:490-1 Ag '54. Clarence 
Schrag. * Several of the studies have previously 
been reported in scientific journals. However, 
enough new material is provided to make the 
book a valuable contribution to social science, 
particularly criminology. The editors begin with 
a discussion of the MMPI, its relevance to the 
study of delinquency and other behavior dis- 
orders, its validity as a diagnostic device, its 
component scales, and the personality profiles 
which can be constructed by comparing a per- 
son’s scale scores with the norms that have 
been established for adults. Among published 
descriptions of the MMPI, this is one of the 
briefest, clearest, and most informative. The 
reader, whether pro or con in his attitude to- 
ward personality scales and inventories, will be 
impressed by the generally cautious and un- 
presumptuous tone of the argument. Careful 
study of the first twenty-eight pages is a pre- 
requisite for any understanding of the research 
reported in the remainder of this book. * The 
authors maintain that "personality variables 
are more closely and usefully related to delin- 
quency than are the environmental variables 
acting on the individual" (p. 12). While this 
assumption has apparently been growing in 
popularity among researchers in the field of 
delinquency (note, for example, the recent 
work of the Gluecks), the book under review 
fails to provide convincing evidence of its va- 
lidity. MMPI responses of delinquents differ 
too little from those of nondelinquents to afford 
a sound basis for prediction or reliable diag- 
nosis. In addition, MMPI scores vary with age 
(p. 40), sex (pp. 97, 108), place of residence 
(pp. 50, 101-104), education (p. T01), socio- 
economic status (pp. 105-107), and probably 
many other factors, both genetic and environ- 
mental. Some of these factors are highly as- 
sociated with delinquency. Their predictive ef- 
ficiency was not compared with that of the 
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MMPI. Consequently, the predictive and diag- 
nostic superiority of the MMPI is not estab- 
lished by the consistent and sometimes statisti- 
cally significant association between scale scores 
and delinquent behavior. * Personality profiles 
of delinquents were compared with those of 
nondelinquents in the total test population. * 
Unfortunately, the number of cases was fre- 
quently too low for adequate estimates of pro- 
file reliability. Nevertheless, the profile data are 
among the most challenging, and possibly the 
most important, reported in the book. Readers 
will look forward to further applications of the 
MMPI in delinquency research. 

Fed Probation 18 :62-3 S '54. Helen L. Wit- 
mer. * the test proved to be of more value for 
predicting who would not become delinquent 
than who would * The most interesting of the 
studies reported..is a 2-year followup of all 
ninth-grade students in Minneapolis to dis- 
cover which of them had police or court rec- 
ords. * The authors are modest in discussing 
the significance of the findings. They caution 
that these are only probability figures, which 
apply to groups and not to individuals, and 
then only under conditions that are similar to 
those under which the study was conducted. 
"They think—and this reviewer agrees—that the 
chief usefulness of the findings lies in the identi- 
fication of two particular types of delinquents 
that need clinical treatment, and in the dis- 
covery that many children of specified person- 
ality makeup are very unlikely to become de- 
linquent. 

J Ed Psychol 47:63-4 Ja ' 56. H. Meltzer. * 
Tn the light of all the clinical and social knowl- 
edge that has been coming in, it is doubtful 
whether this kind of an instrument will be the 
desirable one to use for the general study and 
treatment of delinquency. But if by the use of 
it some basic knowledge can be discovered, 
studies with the use of this instrument can 
make a contribution to knowledge in the field. 
* A contention of the editors is that the objec- 
tive personality test approach is, with all of its 
limitations, superior to present practices in 
evaluating need and effectiveness of treatment. 
This conclusion can be questioned from the 
point of view of situations as they develop and 
people as they can be helped. However, it is 
safe to say that all students interested in the 
objective approach will find in this volume use- 
ful information. 


Social Service R 28:112-3 Mr '54. Howard 
F. Hunt. * This reviewer believes the data 
warrant the editors’ summarizing conclusion 
that the MMPI seems to provide a useful basis 
for categorizing adolescents into high- and 
low-risk groups with regard to probability of 
delinquency. The editors make the very impor- 
tant point that such a categorization permits 
society to allocate its limited prophylactic facili- 
ties where they are needed most—to the persons 
in the high-risk categories. The social value of 
an inexpensive, objective method which will 
aid us in arriving at such decisions is so obvi- 
ous that it requires no further comment. 
Though an introductory chapter provides, in 
condensed form, the information on the MMPI 
one needs to follow the argument, persons un- 
familiar with the test, its lore, and the vocabu- 
lary which has grown up around it may find 
the book a bit difficult. Similarly, those unused 
to statistical tables as a source of information 
may miss some of the most important implica- 
tions of the research, particularly in the case of 
the last study. The actuarial table there, cover- 
ing four pages, really is the pièce de résistance 
of the entire book, but time and effort are re- 
quired to digest it. Unfortunately, because of 
the sort of data the MMPI produces, there 
seems to be no other economical way of pre- 
senting all this information in summarized 
form. Nevertheless, this book deserves and will 
repay the careful attention of serious students 
in the area. The actuarial material presented in 
it has some immediate and practical value, if 
properly understood and used. In addition, the 
book presents empirical support for the argu- 
ment that the comparatively inexpensive and 
straightforward personality inventory can con- 
tribute to the understanding and prediction of 
human behavior. 


[ B201 ] 
*Havrs, SAMUEL P., Eprror. First Regional Con- 
ference on Mental Measurements of the Blind. 
Perkins Publications, No. 15. Watertown, Mass.: 
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kHem, A. W. The Appraisal of Intelligence. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1954. Pp. vii, 171. 12s. 
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Ann Eug 19:250 F ’55. L. S. Hearnshaw. 
Dr Alice Heim....Cambridge, is well known in 
this country for her work on tests of high-level 
intelligence. There is unfortunately very little 
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reference to her own work in the present book, 
which is a mainly critical account of the as- 
sumption underlying the measurement of intel- 
ligence by means of psychological tests. Dr 
Heim's chief criticisms are that “psychome- 
trists" have attempted to employ a quite spuri- 
ous exactitude and objectivity in a process 
which ought to be regarded as vague and quali- 
tative, and which is more appropriately termed 
“appraisal” than “measurement,” and that they 
have abstracted intelligence from mental ac- 
tivity as a whole, and have ignored “the whole 
child in the total test situation.” She wants us, 
therefore, to go back to the clinical approach 
of Binet, who, she thinks, was almost the only 
psychologist to study “the individual as a living 
person!” Dr Heim concludes with a number 
of constructive suggestions, some of which are 
interesting but some of which, however, are 
much less novel than she seems to imagine, and 
a profession of faith, which seems strangely 
unsupported by anything that has been previ- 
ously said in the book, that intelligence tests 
are “the best single means of estimating in- 
telligence in a short time.” The need for a 
scholarly and careful re-examination of the 
whole problem of the nature and assessment of 
intelligence is at the moment a very urgent one. 
Dr Heim has clearly seen the need for this, and 
a number of her criticisms of current tenden- 
cies are pertinent. She has fallen far short, 
however, of giving us the book we are looking 
for. It is hard not to feel that she is in fact out 
of touch with a great deal of psychological 
work and practice in the field of intelligence 
testing ; for example, she seems totally unaware 
of the work of the clinical psychologists on 
tests other than projection tests, and of the 
selection board procedures used in the armed 
and civil services during and since the war. Her 
criticisms, therefore, are constantly missing 
the mark. The book also shows a rather imper- 
fect acquaintance with what has already been 
written on the theory and practice of intelli- 
gence testing. The positive standpoint to which 
she adheres—a vague wholism which decries 
analysis or precision—has often been advocated 
before, particularly by German writers, and has 
stood up badly to practical examination. The 
chapter which might have proved of some di- 
rect interest to readers of this journal—the 
chapter on “Intelligence and Environment” — 


is both short and superficial. 


r e J Ed Psychol 25:60-1 E55, Cyril Burt, 
* this book....begins with a criticism of the term 
intelligence, as psychologists are supposed to 
use it, and endeavours to show how they have 
gone astray. Dr. Heim examines the conflict- 
ing descriptions offered by contributors to 
an American symposium some 33 years ago: 
she overlooks the fact that many of the difficul- 
ties have since been cleared up by later re- 
search. She brings the matter up to date with a 
further chapter on “current definitions”; but 
this is confined to two—Mr. Raven’s and her 
own. She herself maintains’ that psychologists 
should abandon any formula that “masquerades 
as an exact and measurable concept,” and “give 
the word a meaning which is comfortably com- 
patible with that of the layman.” This, she be- 
lieves, was the real intention of Binet. But, un- 
fortunately, she only quotes him at second hand. 
A reference to his article will show that Binet, 
who of course was mainly thinking of the clas- 
sification of educationally subnormal school 
children, makes three important distinctions. 
First, he distinguishes those who are lacking in 
intellectual capacity from those who are lacking 
in moral or emotional stability. Secondly, he 
distinguishes the lack of "natural" capacity 
from the lack of acquired knowledge or "in- 
struction.” Thirdly, he distinguishes between 
what he calls “partial aptitudes" (memory, me- 
chanical ability, verbal ability, and the like) 
and the “fundamental faculty” assumed to be 
common to all cognitive processes, from sensa- 
tion up to reason—a distinction which is as old 
as Aristotle. We thus reach a concept defined in 
three ways, namely, an innate, general, cogni- 
tive capacity. For such a concept it is convenient 
to have a short and simple name: Binet and his 
followers adopted the term "intelligence." The 
word was originally coined by Cicero to trans- 
late Aristotle’s Greek label for the generic cog- 
nitive faculty; and from his day to that of 
Hamilton and Spencer, it was regularly used 
by psychological writers with this technical 
meaning. Like many of our older technical 
terms (gas, energy, soda, for example) it 
strayed long ago into popular parlance, and got 
blurred as a result. But why is the scientist now 
required to conform to the loose usage of the 
layman rather than to that of the specialist 
who has studied these intricate problems? The 
remaining chapters are intended to present a 
critical review of "objective techniques" for 
measuring intelligence and test-efficiency. They 
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deal with the usual topics—I.Q., reliability and 
validity of tests, distribution of intelligence, 
and “the approach of the factor analyst.” In 
the main, the author’s criticisms are directed 
against a group of people generically termed 
“psychometrists.” In spite of their claim to ob- 
jective exactitude, we are told, their assessments 
and conclusions are constantly vitiated by “sub- 
jective bias,” “verbal imprecision,” and “pub- 
licly discredited presuppositions.” These in- 
dictments are rarely supported by references to 
specific writers or specific publications; and it 
is difficult to think of any competent investi- 
gators who have committed the faults that are 
laid at their door. No authoritative writer has 
ever regarded the mental age or the intelligence 
quotient as a really “scientific unit,” as Dr. 
Heim implies. Nor do psychometrists simply 
"assume" that intelligence is normally distrib- 
uted: by actual investigation they have proved 
that the distribution is not strictly normal, but 
follows a hypergeometric curve, slightly skewed 
for well-known reasons. They have not “ig- 
nored” the possibility that the standard devia- 
tion may vary appreciably with age: from the 
earliest L.C.C. surveys to those of Dr. Fraser 
Roberts and his colleagues, they have repeatedly 
shown that it does so, and devised a suitable 
correction. Long ago they examined the alterna- 
tive procedures that Dr. Heim now puts for- 
ward—such as validating intelligence by chron- 
ological age and measuring it by percentiles— 
and have demonstrated the defects of each of 
them. They have never used “item analysis” to 
measure “reliability”: Dr. Heim has probably 
confused “item analysis” with “analysing the 
variance of items.” And it is quite the reverse 
of the actual facts to suggest that “factor ana- 
lysts” in general assume “the existence in the 
mind of separate faculties and a God-like in- 
sight as to what these are.” No doubt a few 
young investigators, who might perhaps be 
classed as “psychometrists” or “factor ana- 
lysts,” have been guilty of these and other care- 
less practices; and many of the fallacies Dr. 
Heim has pilloried could be found in these 
submitted by research-students or even in re- 
ports presented by teachers. Hence her vigor- 
ous warnings may have a welcome and bene- 
ficial effect. Certainly, in spite of—and per- 
haps because of—her own manifest slips and 
misconceptions, her book is well worth the at- 
tention of all who think of embarking on an 
investigation with mental or educational tests. 


She writes with a lively and provocative pen; 
and even those who disagree with her conten- 
tions will find much that is stimulating and sug- 
gestive. 

Brit J Med Psychol 28:84-5 pt 1°55. R. M. 
Mowbray. * Heim tackles intelligence-testing by 
swift, pertinent and sometimes epigrammatic 
discussion of the concepts and faiths we cling to 
in what might be called classical intelligence 
testing and theory. She is relentless in her 
search for theoretical flaws and develops her 
case, not merely on the kinds of defects she dis- 
closes, but on their vast numbers. The first 
eleven of her thirteen chapters contain her de- 
structive criticisms and are of value as a survey 
of problems in intelligence-testing. Her style 
sometimes leads her to inaccuracies in emphasis 
on particular topics, but her breadth of survey 
is sound enough to stimulate reflexion on the 
contemporary philosophy of intelligence-test- 
ing. The final two constructive chapters. start 
from a reconsideration of the concept of flexi- 
bility, reaffirm the indivisibility of mental life 
and lead to ideas and suggestions about qualita- 
tive appraisal of intelligent activity. (It is sur- 
prising that Wechsler’s non-cognitive factors in 
intelligence are not discussed here.) This clini- 
cal attitude is attractive and those of us for 
whom intelligence-tests are tools rather than 
end-products will share the author's belief that 
the germs of temperament should be allowed to 
seep into the emotionally aseptic atmosphere of 
intelligence-testing. To share beliefs, specula- 
tions and suppositions is not enough though. Dr 
Heim’s last two chapters have too much “psy- 
chologizing” in them and not enough observa- 
tion to help us towards “appraisal” rather than 
measurement of intelligence. 

Brit J Psychol 45:311-2 N ’54. Stephen 
Wiseman. * The sins of the psychometrist, the 
applied psychologist and the factor analyst are 
described with exhaustive fluency and no quar- 
ter is given. The only psychologist to emerge 
from the fray with credit is Binet—indeed, the 
author appears at times to lean over backwards 
in her desire to give full credit to his genius. It 
is inevitable that in the heady intoxication of 
combat Miss Heim is occasionally led to the 
setting up of papier-maché ogres just for the 
joy of laying them low, and that in a number of 
places the writing becomes tendentious and 
perhaps a little querulous. Yet this is a book 
which was well worth writing, and one which is 
strongly recommended for students as well as 
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psychometrists. There are not enough books 
of this kind available: attacks on intelligence 
tests and testers are too often written by those 
who do not know their subject and who are in- 
capable of appreciating the technicalities behind 
the methods they attack. The chapters dealing 
with the nature of intelligence and the concepts 
of mental age and I.Q. will be of considerable 
value to students, as will those covering reliabil- 
ity and unreliability. These chapters, perhaps, 
could be expanded a little in any future edition 
—the consideration of the standard error of 
score, for example, would be a useful addition. 
As one might expect from Miss Heim’s own 
research work, the section on speed versus 
power is of considerable interest. Much of what 
Miss Heim has to say about validation and its 
difficulties is excellent, but one feels that the 
omission of any reference to follow-up studies 
as a validating technique makes the discussion 
less valuable. For the educational psychologist, 
the “validity” of an intelligence test is often 
to be found in its predictive power. Perhaps 
Miss Heim would find this an inadmissible use 
of "validity"—if so, she ought to argue the 
case. The final two chapters make more con- 
structive suggestions after the largely destruc- 
tive criticism of the previous eleven, and here 
many pertinent and suggestive points are made 
for future research, It is interesting to note 
that many of these points—eg: difficulty of 
items, speed, the use of creative instead of 
choice responses—are those which in the edu- 
cational sphere have recently begun to receive 
more attention, Miss Heim's suggestion for new 
methods of appraisal of intelligence will ap 

particularly to the clinically-orientated psycholo- 
gist working with adults. Most of these sug- 
gestions need working out more fully, with a 
particular eye on a number of the criticisms 
made by Miss Heim herself in earlier esp 
May we hope that these suggestions are T 
divetion of iue lines of research by the 


author? 


*Hempuu, Jonn K. Group Dime A 
ual for mod Measurement. Oe ear University, 
Bureau of Business Research, Kes! 1 
No. 87. Columbus, Ohio: the Bureau, 1956. Pp. xi, 


Paper, $2.00. * (PA 31 :7657) 
-5 au *57. Jay M. 


Personnel Psychol 10:383 
Jackson. * As iiie of the Ohio State send 
ship Studies, and his research on the v oim 
determinants of leadership, Hemphill develope 
a set of scales to describe 13 different dimen- 


sions of groups. He now has written a little tech- 
nical manual providing instructions for admin- 
istering this Group Dimensions Descriptions 
questionnaire, a convenient scoring method, 
norms for comparison with a standard popula- 
tion, and the available evidence on reliability and 
validity of the measures. For one who would 
like to discover how the members of a “group” 
—defined broadly as any social unit regardless 
of its size, geographical distribution or internal 
organization—perceive its “Autonomy,” “Ho- 
mogeneity,” degree of “Intimacy,” amount of 
“Participation,” “Stratification,” “Stability,” 
and other interesting characteristics, this ques- 
tionnaire lies ready to be used. The presentation 
is straightforward, clear, and complete; with 
the exception of a brief section on factor analy- 
sis, it is ideally suited for the non-technical 
reader. Yet one wonders whether the practicing 
personnel man or progressive administrator, 
convinced that groups are important to success- 
ful administration, will be able to utilize this 
carefully devised instrument as a management 
tool without more extensive and definitive basic 
research. The Group Dimensions Descriptions 
questionnaire was first published in 1950, and 
has been used in a number of Ohio State pro- 
jects, among them studies of an insurance com- 
pany office, the departments of a liberal arts 
college, religious organizations, public school 
staffs, and some small laboratory groups. From 
this wide variety of groups, properly not rep- 
resented to be a sample from any particular 
population of groups, norms have been con- 
structed and findings are presented regarding 
reliability, validity, and “relationships with 
other variables.” Estimates of reliability from 
three studies are certainly adequate, although 
these measures of internal consistency may be 
somewhat inflated, since all the items from a 
given scale are grouped together within the 
questionnaire and respondents do not like to 
contradict themselves. The discussion of validity 
raises a number of perplexing questions that are 
much broader than the scope of this compact 
monograph. When the members of a group dis- 
agree markedly about the attributes of a group, 
as they often do, does this mean their percep- 
tions are invalid? When they all describe the 
group the same Way, which is rare in Hemp- 
hill’s data except on a few dimensions, 1S this 
evidence of validity? Why should relationships 
between the group dimensions scores and other 
variables be expected, and why should they be 
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considered evidence of validity? Social scien- 
tists’ efforts to discover attributes of groups 
or organizations that predict consistently to 
management objectives, without adequately con- 
sidering the mediating factors present in both 
the situations being studied and those in which 
the knowledge is being applied, have been 
marked by considerable frustration and failure. 
Hemphill and his colleagues are not alone. The 
group dimensions scores have as yet demon- 
strated little ability to predict to productivity, 
turnover, or administrative reputation. The sub- 
stantial relationships between a number of scales 
and job satisfaction are potentially exciting, but 
they may result from emotional loading of some 
of the items. (It is found, for example, that 
people are less satisfied with their job when 
they report in their groups the presence of 
"hostility," “bickering,” “lack of respect,” 
“conniving,” “petty quarrels and animosity,” 
and “undercurrent of feeling’; and are more 
satisfied when they report that “personal dis- 
satisfaction” is small, and that members do not 
“continually grumble about the work.” The 
practical application of knowledge about groups 
is a social engineering activity that demands 
diagnostic and action skills. Yet it must derive 
from scientific understanding of the formation, 
structure and dynamics of groups. The in- 
vestigator in pursuit of such systematic knowl- 
edge will welcome these scales and the tech- 
nically sound development research described 
in this manual. In combination with a theoreti- 
cal rationale for using them, such as un- 
doubtedly exists in the larger program of re- 
search activity from which they are drawn, they 
will constitute a useful contribution to the 
implements of social research. 


[ B204] 
KHENRY, Witiam E. The Analysis of Fantasy: 
The Thematic Apperception Technique in the 
Study of Personality. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc, 1956. Pp. xiii, 305. $6.00. (London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd. 48s.) * (PA 30 :8292) 

Am J Orthopsychiatry 27:837 O '57. Fred- 
erick A. Zehrer. * includes an excellent, exten- 
sive dichotomized bibliography of the TAT 
consisting of 548 titles of published materials, 
The bibliography alone is worth the price of the 
book. The breakdown into topics makes it a 
most convenient reference source. * a clearly 
written book, well organized, and consistent in 
manner of presentation. It is refreshing to find 
interpretations so close to the data available: 


this is a pattern which will assist in the effort 
to make projective techniques more scientific, 
The author’s use of “normal” personality in- 
formation throughout adds much to his contri- 
bution. Such material, well illustrated, is useful 
in preventive aspects of mental health as well as 
offering more valid criteria in assaying clinical 
data, inferences concerning possible dynamics, 
and the role of fantasy as an adaptive mecha- 
nism. * a real contribution in the area of per- 
sonality study * a valuable item not only in the 
university library and classroom but also for 
reference for those interested in mental health 
research and practice. 

Am J Psychol 70:158-9 Mr ’57. Theodore R. 
Sarbin. The title of this well-written treatise is 
somewhat of a misnomer, since the author con- 
cerns himself primarily with the products of im- 
agination as elicited by Murray’s TAT (in some 
cases modified for use with Indian Ss). Con- 
spicuously lacking is a treatment of the struc- 
ture and function of fantasy as one of the 
“higher mental processes.” The subtitle [is] 
more apt. * Early in the book, the author—un- 
like most writers in this field—explicitly states 
the major dimensions of his theory of personal- 
ity. In an exposition remarkably free from the 
hoopla often encountered in writings on pro- 
jective tests, Henry sketches a theory of per- 
sonality organization which does not neglect 
social and cultural features. * To the reviewer, 
Chapter 6, which provides “a conceptual frame- 
work for individual case analysis,” is a high 
point in the book. Every psychologist who em- 
ploys clinical instruments does, of course, de- 
velop his own framework. This one, however, 
has much in its favor. If it had been developed 
and widely adopted ten years ago, then today, 
instead of hodge-podge, we might have accumu- 
lated a body of data which would have per- 
mitted systematic and comparative studies of 
persons and of groups. In this brief review, 
suffice it to say that the framework is compre- 
hensive, realistic, and readily communicable. 
The illustrative analyses are convincingly im- 
pressive. * Applicable to the general field of 
projective testing as well as to The Analysis of 
Fantasy are two related criticisms: (1) the as- 
sumption of validity of interpretations and (2) 
the failure to slant the interpretations toward 
the prediction of events. Henry acknowledges 
that a systematic treatment of validity is lack- 
ing. In this connection, one might assert that 
rigorous studies of validity can be planned and 
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prosecuted now that an easily communicable 
set of concepts is available. For the prediction 
of specific behavior, the TAT must be used 
with extreme caution, warns Henry. “To de- 
scribe the personality of a subject is an easier 
task than describing the projection of that per- 
sonality into behavior in its social context" (p. 
36). The emphasis on personality-description 
over behavior-prediction is a shortcoming that 
should be noted. Although not a manual in the 
usual sense, the interested reader will find many 
tips, hints, and suggestions that will be helpful 
in interesting TAT stories. The Analysis of 
Fantasy should be regarded as required reading 
by all students who intend to use the TAT or 
similar methods in personality research or in 
clinical practice. Forthright, clear, and modest 
in its claims, this book is the best introduction 
to thematic apperception now available. 
Austral J Psychol 9:190-1 D '57. F. N. Cox. 
This book is not just a description of yet an- 
other way of analysing TAT stories. While it 
does contain the author’s method of dissecting 
fantasy products, it also covers more general 
topics which should interest both practising 
clinicians and those of us who are concerned 
about general theoretical problems in the field 
of personality. * most of the merit of the book 
lies in Part 1. Henry's first chapter, in partic- 
ular, is a lucid and thoughtful analysis of the 
social and psychological nature of interpreta- 
tion, Further, this chapter contains some in- 
teresting speculations about the parameters of 
adjustment, the learning of social skills, and 
the development of individuality. Much of the 
material in this chapter could have been ex- 
panded, but what is there certainly stimulates 
both thought and discussion. The remaining 
chapters in Part 1 deal with the more technical 
aspects of interpreting TAT stories, but the 
author continues to raise wider issues and, un- 
like so many clinical writers, he does not re- 
lapse into verbose and idiosyncratic jargon. One 
of the questions which Henry raises is that 
rather unfashionable, one might almost say dis- 
reputable, concept of the “self.” His discussion 
centres around Erik Erickson’s notion of “ego 
identity,” but Henry emphasises environmental 
factors rather more than Erickson. The same 
emphasis is evident in the author's discussion 
of interpretation in general * Another interest- 
ing point which Henry makes in passing 1s that 
we don't have to try to interpret all projective 
test data—rather, our task should be to attempt 
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to use as little or as much TAT (or Rorschach) 
evidence as we need to explain and predict be- 
haviour. He makes the related point that the 
nature of one's interpretation of projective test 
data depends, more than anything else, upon 
one's purposes—that is, Henry rejects the 
naive, but surprisingly common, idea that there 
is one "correct" interpretation of fantasy prod- 
ucts. * While most of...[the book] is unsuit- 
able for undergraduate courses on projective 
techniques, selected chapters could certainly be 
studied profitably by beginners in this field. 
The whole book is eminently suitable for post- 
graduate clinical study: indeed, Parts 1 and 3 
contain the most concise and thought ful descrip- 
tion of the TAT which this reviewer has read. 

Cont Psychol 2:109-11 Ap "57. Bert R, Sap- 
penfield. * The theoretical portion....is not easy 
to read. Whether this difficulty is attributable to 
the psychologist's unfamiliarity with sociolog- 
ically derived concepts or due simply to ponder- 
ous writing is, in itself, a difficult question ; but 
the reviewer's untested hypothesis is that the 
author does not feel so secure in dealing with 
theoretical material as he feels when attacking 
the analysis of a set of TAT stories. So, in pass- 
ing from the theoretical to the strictly technical 
portion of the book, the reader senses a change 
not unlike that of driving from a section of road 
under construction onto a finished superhigh- 
way. The reader who is conversant with psycho- 
dynamic concepts and partial to them is likely 
to gain a mixed impression of Henry's two 
chapters of theoretical discussion. On the one 
hand, he will recognize in the author's formula- 
tions something he has known all along ; but, on 
the other, he will sense a foreign quality in 
them. Thus there is the expected acceptance of 
“psychic determinism” and the customary em- 
phasis on the consistency and uniqueness of 
personalities (with due regard to the personality 
features common to a given cultural milieu) ; 
there is sufficient recognition of motivation and 
anxiety as central concepts in personality dy- 
namics ; and there is some discussion of intro- 
jection, projection, and impulse denial as im- 
portant features of adjustive behavior. Yet 
there is also a sociological or interpersonal em- 
phasis in the formulations, one that is disturbing 
to the intellectual balance of the psychologist 
who is accustomed to locate behavioral determi- 
nants within the behaving organism. This com- 
plication is the outcome of theory construction 
within a sociological frame of reference, in- 
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corporating concepts of Lewin, or Freud, and 
of Sullivan. This comment is not meant to sug- 
gest that there is any critical fault to be found 
in the theoretical formulations which Henry 
has provided, though it does at least raise a 
question as to whether it is logically necessary 
(even though defensible) to introduce inter- 
personal concepts in order to give an adequate 
account of behavior. The reviewer, at least, re- 
mains unconvinced that it is necessary to look 
outside the individual for the determinants of 
behavior, whether it be in response to TAT pic- 
tures or in response to other kinds of “reality 
stimuli.” In justice to the author, it should be 
noted that he explicitly denies himself the 
privilege of formulating a complete theoretical 
substructure for thematic test analysis. “The 
task of summing the knowledge relevant to in- 
terpretation is not only beyond the skill of the 
author but out of place in this volume.” And, 
while he maintains that “any theory justly 
described as psychodynamic will provide the 
flexibility necessary to interpret fantasy ma- 
terial,” and while he does not explicitly espouse 
Freudian psychodynamics, there is ample evi- 
dence in his technically oriented chapters that, 
like many other TAT interpreters, he relies 
heavily on Freudian principles for his con- 
tentual interpretations. In the remaining chap- 
ters....the author has provided what is perhaps 
the best of the existing manuals for TAT in- 
terpretation. One is impressed, first of all, with 
Henry's exhaustive analysis of variables for the 
description of behavior in response to the TAT, 
Not only does he differentiate the many vari- 
ables relating to the content of stories, but he 
also differentiates a number of variables relat- 
ing to their structure or form. He makes ex- 
plicit here, as he has done elsewhere....that many 
Rorschach-derived concepts are applicable to 
TAT analysis. * Henry can....be credited with 
being the first to suggest “Rorschaching the 
TAT.” Although Henry is not distinguishable 
from other TAT interpreters in respect of his 
reliance on yet-to-be-validated intuitions, and 
although he devotes little effort to going outside 
the TAT stories for purposes of external vali- 
dation, nonetheless he displays an awareness of 
this general deficiency in work with “projec- 
tive" instruments. * One of the major contri- 
butions of the present work is the author's re- 
freshing emphasis on the significance of “nor- 
mal and ordinary” responses to TAT pictures, 
for it is in such responses that an interpreter 
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can discover the control functions or the assets 
of a personality. Previous discussions have 
tended too strongly to imply that meaningful 
personality data are to be derived only from 
unique responses, which show evidence of idio- 
syncratic perceptual distortions and which lend 
themselves to psychopathological interpreta- 
tions. Five of the twelve chapters deal with 
“illustrative analyses,” in which the reader is 
given an opportunity to observe the author in 
action as a TAT interpreter. These chapters 
provide a richer exhibition of the author's ap- 
proach to interpretation than is customarily to 
be found in such manuals, * Henry's interpre- 
tations are highly credible and reflect excep- 
tional sensitivity and skill. Although this book 
is not the first to present a treatment of “the 
stimulus properties of the pictures,” the re- 
viewer doubts that any other set of descrip- 
tions is as adequate. Since an accurate under- 
standing of the "demands" made by the TAT 
stimuli has for TAT interpretation an impor- 
tance comparable to that of norms for the in- 
terpretation of psychometric tests, it must be 
said that Henry has made a significant contri- 
bution through his publication of these descrip- 
tions. In summary, then, it is the reviewer's 
opinion that, in spite of the fact that its theoreti- 
cal introduction is spotty and in some respects 
gratuitous, and in spite of the author's pervasive 
modesty regarding his own work, this book is 
probably the best of the existing technical con- 
tributions to thematic test analysis. The student 
who is acquiring his first knowledge of TAT 
interpretation can learn much from it, and prob- 
ably all clinical psychologists will be able to 
find in it some valuable additions to their pres- 
ent understanding. 

J Proj Tech 20:456 D ’56. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * the author indicates his purposes and ~ 
plans. I quote one because it is of universal 
importance and one which he achieves so well: 
“uuto be able to formulate their practices and 
principles in ways sufficiently clear to permit 
both systematic investigation and a transmittal 
of these principles to their colleagues and stu- 
dents.” Essentially his other purposes are to 
show in simple fashion how the Murray The- 
matic Apperception Test can be used to infer 
psychodynamics whether it be specifically for 
clinical purposes or for a variety of research. 
* In considering the criteria for selection of the 
pictures he recommends that “It further seems 
advisable to make the initial selection of pictures 
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along the lines of basic interpersonal relations 
rather than primarily along the lines of selected 
emotions" or "situations." This recommenda- 
tion is particularly important in planning the 
battery of tests where the examiner should con- 
sider the rationale for his choice of tests. Often, 
in the eyes of this reviewer, the Rorschach is 
over-extended to interpret attitudes towards 
object relationships instead of making use of 
a more pertinent approach such as the T.A.T. 
Although there is no attempt to plumb the 
depths, this book is an excellent presentation 
and because of the clarity of style and organiza- 
tion may appear deceptively simple to some 
readers. The book certainly can be highly rec- 
ommended as a text for courses dealing with 
the use of the T.A.T. 
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*Hertz, Marcuertre R. Frequency Tables for 
Scoring Responses to the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test, Third Edition. Cleveland, Ohio: Western Re- 
serve University Press, 1951. Pp. iv, 240. Paper, litho- 
typed. $4.00. * (P4 26:7001) 

[ B207 ] 
XHxsrox, Joseea C. How to Take a Test. Chicago, 
Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1953. Pp. i, 48. 
Paper. $0.40. * (PA 28 :4944) 

[ B208 ] 
XHxsrow, Joserx C. Learning About Tests. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1955. Pp. 40. 
Paper. $0.50. * 

[ B209 ] 
*Hitven, Arnotp H, Manual for Q-Sort and Ran- 
dom Sets of Personal Concepts. Webster Groves, 
Mo.: the Author (628 Clark Ave.), 1954. Pp. i, 20, 
plus 16 sheets. Paper, mimeographed. $3.00. * 


[ B210 ] 
Hocu, PauL H., AND ZUBIN, JoserH, Eprrons. Rela- 
tion of Psychological Tests to Psychiatry. The 
Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Association, Held in 
New York City, June 1950. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1951. Pp. vill, 301. $5.50. 


Am J Psychiatry 109:876-7 My '53- B. H. 
McNeel. * the book can be divided into certain 
general problems, several of which run through 
almost all papers, and an assortment of specific 
investigations that are reported in the latter 
chapters of the book. The general problems are 
frequently implied rather than clearly stated but 
are pretty well shopworn, 2-9.» the value and 
place of the clinical psychologist, the compara- 


tive value of tests versus clinical experience. In 
spite of the staleness of the subject, some, but 
not all, of the discussion is fresh and stimulat- 
ing. Intelligence tests, which are frequently be- 
littled, have their champions and are shown to 
be at least valid and rather specific, Projective 
tests, which have been so glamorized, are seri- 
ously questioned as to validity and reliability, 
but are shown to be versatile and of great 
value as clinical stimuli. Rather marked dif- 
ferences of opinion are voiced regarding vari- 
ous tests, but the ones that were of particular 
interest to the reviewer were the high evalua- 
tion of the M.M.P.I. (by one author) and the 
low evaluation of the various tests for de- 
terioration, including the Wechsler Bellevue 
scale. The only general conclusion that one can 
reach is that tests are only the tools of the 
clinician and that the real measuring instrument 
is the competent psychologist rather than the 
test. The inevitable comparison of the clinical 
interview versus psychological tests comes up 
again. In one paper, the clinical interview suf- 
fers by comparison chiefly because of the very 
inadequate type of interview rather than the 
superiority of the Rorschach method, One prac- 
tical point, which comes out regarding the func- 
tion of the clinical psychologist, is the opinion 
expressed by more than one author that a full 
day or more is necessary for adequate psycho- 
logical evaluation of the patient. The practical 
and experimental papers in the latter part of 
the book, which include 2 papers on the con- 
ditioned reflex, are interesting and provocative. 
This book will be disappointing to the reader 
looking for technical information. It is con- 
cerned rather with an evaluation of psycho- 
logical procedures, and more particularly of 
psychological tests. 

‘Am J Psychol 66:517 J1'53. Wayne H. Holtz- 
man. * The main papers are loosely organized 
under four headings: (1) the historical bases 
for psychological tests, (2) the diagnostic use 
of tests, (3) the influence of exogenous fac- 
tors on testing procedures, and (4) the influence 
of the “psyche” on test-per formance, As one 
might expect from the heterogeneity of the in- 
tended audience and the wide variety of par- 
ticipants, the quality of the individual contri- 
butions varies considerably. Although there are 
several reports of original research which are 
worthy of note, the collection is too omnibus in 
nature to be of great value to most psycholo- 


gists. 
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Psychiatric Q 26:695-6 O "52. * The content 
is interesting, in that it concerns the touchy 
problem of the entire relationship of clinical 
psychology to psychiatry. Outstanding men 
contribute to this volume, representing both 
disciplines, and the material is presented in a 
give-and-take manner that adds interest to con- 
Sideration of the present problems of relation- 
ship between the professions. * The book brings 
one fairly up to date but adds nothing new re- 
garding the role of the clinical psychologist in 
his professional relationship. 


[B211] 
*Houne, H. H. Success and Failure in Scientific 
Faculties of the University of Melbourne. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1955. Pp. vii, 129. Paper, mimeo- 
graphed, * (P4 31:3787) 

Brit J Ed Psychol 26:229-30 N "56. D. M. 
Lee. * covers the evaluation of entry qualifica- 
tions and test scores for two successive intakes 
of students in the years 1943 and 1944, follow- 
up studies of these students during their 
courses, and subsequent evaluation of the origi- 
nal predictors against success in first-year and 
final examinations * the progress of cach stu- 
dent was followed until his course was com- 
pleted or abandoned, and this sometimes ex- 
tended over a period of eleven years. An in- 
teresting attempt is made to evaluate entry 
qualifications by means of an "entrance score" 
based on academic competence as well as rel- 
evant standards of attainment. The initial bat- 
tery of tests included verbal and non-verbal 
types and some personality assessments. * 
Hohne's work gives much food for thought to 
those who teach in universities and secondary 
schools, and to psychologists in general. Many 
of his findings concur with those made in R. R. 
Dale's book, From School to U. niversity, and of 
these many people are aware. This broad illus- 
tration of the complexity of university predic- 
tion adds greatly to the likelihood of a solution 
in measurable time. 


[ B212] 
*Horuoursr, A. M., Eprror. Manual of Examina- 
tions, Second Edition. Northfield, Minn.: St.) Olaf 
ae Press, 1950. Pp. iii, 41. Paper, mimeographed. 
1.00. 
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X*HorsoPPLE JAMES QUINTER, AND Mrarg, FLORENCE 
R. Sentence Completion: A Projective Method 
for the Study of Personality. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1954. Pp. xiii, 179. $5.50. * (Ox- 
ford, England : Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd.) 
(PA 29:4061) 


Brit J Psychol 46:157 My ’55. Boris Semeo- 
noff. Subtitled “A Projective method for study 
of personality” this book presents a collection 
of 73 “openings,” from which, it is claimed, 
the clinician may hope “to obtain material from 
which [to] draw valid inferences concerning 
unconscious and semiconscious desires, motives, 
conflicts and systems of personality organiza- 
tion.” How this may be done is described almost 
exclusively by reference to illustrative records, 
which occupy about three-quarters of the book. 
Only one case, however, is interpreted at all 
fully; this subject's Rorschach record is ap- 
pended, verbatim, but entirely without com- 
ment, except to call attention to “the clear con- 
sistency which may be found when sentence 
completion and Rorschach materials are com- 
pared.” Lists of “characteristic completions” 
are provided, but again without comment, and 
there is no statement of rationale, no mention of 
any definable technique of interpretation other 
than intuitive empathy, nor any data relating to 
standardization or to validity, which is assumed. 
Only passing reference is made to earlier work 
(e.g. Tendler, Rhode) in the same field. The 
book is attractively produced, but 40s. seems 
rather much to pay for so fragmentary a pres- 
entation of what is not, after all, an original 
idea. 

J Consult Psychol 19:154 Ap ^55. Edward 
Joseph Shoben, Jr. This little book has many 
charms. First, it is packed with illustrative 
protocols of sentence completions by persons 
described in sufficiently relevant detail for the 
reader either to check his own interpretations, 
or to determine for himself whether or not the 
responses really have the flavor of genuine 
clinical utility. Second, it contains an extensive 
case interpretation that is a model of teaching 
by example. Third, the book is thoroughly free 
from both clinical jargon and extravagant 
claims. Holsopple and Miale overtly deny that 
the sentence completion method is a “test,” con- 
structed on the model of a yardstick or a clock, 
and argue that the task involved in using sen- 
tence completions is that of sensitive interpreta- 
tion, not of scoring. This appropriate frank- 
ness leads them to emphasize the point that the 
clinician is actually part of the instrument in the 
sentence completion technique, as in virtually 
all projective devices. It leads them away from 
any attempt to quantify, beyond a voluminous 
listing of the most frequent completions to their 
particular stems. As a result, they implicitly 
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raise the two central issues of what attributes 
characterize a competent clinician and to what 
extent clinical psychology may accept Thorn- 
dike's dictum about the measurability of all 
things. That Holsopple and Miale do not deal 
directly with these problems is hardly to their 
discredit. They have faced them in a context 
that is instructive, reflective of an intimate and 
sympathetic knowledge of the clinician’s job, 
and fruitfully suggestive for all clinical psy- 
chologists who take their obligations seriously. 

J Proj Tech 19:347-8 S '55. Leonard B. 
Olinger. * The authors have made a useful con- 
tribution to the needs of the student in publish- 
ing protocols on representative cases. A large 
number of the openings used in the protocols 
appear in the literature for the first time, and 
seem to offer especially good opportunities for 
subjects to reveal themselves in responding to 
these items which are of varying degrees of 
structure and cover a number of areas of 
personality functioning. The item-by-item anal- 
ysis of the case presented in Chapter IV may 
be particularly helpful to students interested in 
learning how to use one interpretative method. 
Unfortunately, however, the book falls disap- 
pointingly short of its stated purposes. There 
is little in it that is likely to catch the fancy of 
the experimental or social psychologist, as the 
authors anticipate. Apart from the new items 
introduced, it is doubtful that the skilled and 
experienced clinical psychologist will find any- 
thing novel in the material and its treatment. 
The prudent caution against too-hasty interpre- 
tation which is made seems to be offset by fre- 
quently inadequate and occasionally unwar- 
ranted interpretations of the patient’s test pro- 
ductions, The latter results in a situation such 
that an apparently appropriate response given 
by a subject is dismissed as “coincidence,” seem- 
ingly because it is at odds with what is expected 
from a person with known pathology. One 
would feel that a word about ego-strengths in- 
ferred from such a response might be useful to 
the student. The kind of evaluation made in the 
sample case unwittingly gears the interpreter to 
look under the patient's bed for pathology with 
the damned-if-you-do and damned-if-you-don't 
philosophy imparted. In short, the reader is not 
furnished with reliable and trustworthy guide- 
posts to help him to discriminate accurately be- 
tween pathological and non-pathological re- 
sponses. The absence of a bibliography which 
might place this book in relation to other re- 


views and studies of the sentence completion 
test is regrettable, in that the authors thus seem 
to ignore the worthwhile contributions which a 
number of investigators have made. This, and 
the failure to provide more detailed data ex- 
tracted from the 1,700 protocols reportedly col- 
lected in the development of the test items (in- 
cluding crucial normative information), seem 
to this reviewer to place further limitations on 
the value of the volume. So widely used and so 
potentially helpful an instrument as the sentence 
completion test would appear to merit more ex- 
haustive treatment and a more rigorous ap- 
proach than this book accords, and which the 
apparently considerable investigatory efforts of 
the authors held promise of yielding. 
Psychosom Med 17:335 Jl-Ag ’55. George 
A. Talland. Although purporting to form part 
of a series of psychological monographs, this 
small book cannot be read as anything but a 
parody aimed at those tender-minded souls who, 
possessing very little or no training in the dis- 
cipline, none the less claim recognition as psy- 
chologists. Their claim is usually based precisely 
on the fact that, unfretted by formal training 
or concern about such considerations as ob- 
jectivity of approach and validity and reliabil- 
ity of observations and findings, they can bring 
sympathy and intuition directly to their inter- 
pretation of personality. However, even those 
who are avowedly unwilling or unfit to make 
the modest efforts required for the practice of 
the more familiar projective techniques need 
some magic instrument. “The sharp and power- 
ful tool" offered here is sentence completion, 
harmless enough and simple, and recommended 
by the authors for being a compromise between 
two other techniques, both of which are de- 
scribed with mild sarcasm in terms of their 
shortcomings only, without a suggestion that 
they possess any virtue. With nothing worth 
leaning upon, it is perhaps not unreasonable 
that the authors say: "Our group of incom- 
plete sentences was developed through a most 
informal trial and error procedure. It was not 
systematically designed to conform with the 
structure of any established psychological 
theory, nor were criteria for construction, in- 
clusion, exclusion, and modification of sentence 
openings firmly fixed in our minds.” Indeed, 
they admit with disarming charm that “for 
many items, the only criterion of selection 
which can now be identified is that they seemed 
to be a good idea at the time, and we suspect 
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that some of them remained in the series be- 
cause we liked them.” There are, of course, the 
many portentous statements based neither on 
empirical evidence nor, surprisingly enough, on 
partisan authority (the book does not contain 
a single reference, not even to the innumerable 
previous sentence completion tests), and also 
there are the insightful case studies. At times 
the jest gets out of hand, as for instance in the 
comment attached to a rather witty sentence 
completion taken from the record of a case 
presented on the true intuitionist grounds, for 
"it is hard to recapture the exact reason for our 
selection....it is neither dramatic nor wholly 
commonplace.” With a gentle sense of humor 
the subject rounded off the stimulus, “To be a 
good liar one must...” with the single word 
“practice.” Whereupon the Aunt Sally of a 
psychologist remarks with pious disapproval: 
“This is a dull, unimaginative response which 
fails to differentiate between lying and any 
other skill, playing the piano, for instance.” Il- 
lustration of the technique occupies 161 of the 
177 pages. Instead of summary there is a brief 
postscript which contains this gem of irony: 
“Valid interpretation of the sentence comple- 
tion is easily demonstrable by sympathetic, em- 
phatic, experienced clinicians with a minimum 
of technical training.” There are more ways 
than one to combat the forces which, under the 
banner of projection, assault not only the use of 
scientific method (objectivity and the demand 
for validation) but also mere insistence on 
logic and meaning in psychology. Possibly this 
caricature may succeed where serious criticism 
has had no effect. 


[ B214] 
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lege. College Outline Series, No. 106. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1958. Pp. viii, 180. Paper, $1.25. * 
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No. 390. Washington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 22. Paper. $1.00. * 
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*Horcuxiss, KennetH H. Analyzing the Individ- 
ual. American Guidance Monographs, No. 13. Boston, 


Mass.: Research Publishing Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 27. 
paper, mimeographed. $1.00. * 
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X*Huwsickeg, PauL A. AND Montoye, Henry J. 
Applied Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
x, 149. Paper, lithotyped. Text edition, $2.50; trade 
edition, $3.35. (London: Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd., 
1955. 275.) 
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and Standardization of the Swedish Induction 
Test (The I-Test). Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist 
& Lowe 1951. Pp..100. Paper. 5 Sw. kr. * (P4 26: 
3134 


Q J Exp Psychol 4:90 My ’52. A. D. H. 
When the first large scale trial of mental tests 
was undertaken in World War I, there was al- 
ready considerable experience, some of it ex- 
perimental and some clinical, awaiting wider 
application. There was also a theory of what 
mental tests were for, which, if modest by later 
standards, was fully adequate to the practice of 
the time. At the beginning of World War II 
there was no comparable reserve of unap- 
plied knowledge; the theoretical structure had 
scarcely altered inessentials since 1914, and 
there seemed little prospect that psychologists 
could do more than demonstrate once again the 
value of tests in the somewhat crude classifica- 
tion of large populations. The interval between 
the wars had been mainly devoted to the stand- 
ardization and refinement of methods, to con- 
troversy over technical detail, and to the seem- 
ingly endless attempt to keep one step ahead 
of those who were to take the tests. Moreover, 
it was becoming evident that mental testing had 
run into a period of diminishing returns. Each 
modification in the construction, administra- 
tion or scoring of tests required a labour of 
computation and analysis steadily more dis- 
proportionate to the gain in predictive power. 
In these circumstances tribute must be paid to 
the work done by service psychologists, con- 
tinuously under fire for leaving undone what 
they had never claimed to do or, alternatively, 
for doing what they had never done and never 
wished to do. Just how much work was involved 
in producing and standardizing tests for the 
Armed. Forces has already been made clear by 
British and American publications. Dr. Husén 
and Hr. Henricson provide yet another care- 
ful record of the results in this field. The Swed- 
ish Induction Test (I-Test) was prepared in a 
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new version in 1948. (Induction, it should be 
recalled, like Intelligence, has a different and 
more concrete significance in military affairs.) 
It was designed to supersede the Classification 
and Induction Test used in 1944-1947, and was 
based on two years’ research during which 406 
intercorrelations were computed, each of them 
by two different methods. Coefficients of re- 
liability and validity (against officers’ ratings) 
were found for each component of the test, and 
extensive factor analyses were carried out; 
finally, a new and presumably better test 
emerged. Dr. Husén and Hr. Henricson place 
great emphasis—too much for the reviewer's 
taste—on the “innards” of the test, its re- 
liability and factorial structure, while they deal 
summarily with validation. The Spearman- 
Brown Prophecy formula and Spearman's cor- 
rection for attenuation make an unwelcome ap- 
pearance, and the surprising claim is made that 
“factor analysis liberated test construction, to a 
certain extent, from depending upon subjective 
estimates of various test types.” Factor analy- 
sis, surely, is just as dependent on “subjective 
estimates” as any other method. Those factors 
which are identified with the greatest regu- 
larity are those which had been distinguished 
before factorial methods were used. Indeed it 
is difficult to see how any truly novel factor 
could be identified: it is usual, if a factor is 
found which will not fit into any of the tradi- 
tidnal categories, to dismiss it as “psychologi- 
cally meaningless.” Apart from a few reserva- 
tions of this kind, the book is a useful and 
mercifully direct guide to current practice in 
test construction, That it contains little of 
theoretical novelty is the fault of the times, not 
that of the authors. 
[ B220] 


XINVITATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TESTING PROBLEMS, 
Proceedings of the 1951 Invitational Conference 
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ing Service, 1952. Pp. 119. Paper. $1.00. * 
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X*Jorres, Isaac. A Catalogue for the Qualitative 
Interpretation of the H-T-P. Beverly Hills, Calif. : 
Western Psychological Services, 1952. Pp. 97. Paper. 
$2.50. * 

J Consult Psychol 16:476 D '52. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. This is a cookbook if there ever 
was one. The Catalogue consists of an alpha- 
betical list of aspects of House-Person-Tree 
drawings with the psychological interpretation 
of each. A sample is: “Clouds—Generalized 
anxiety referred to situation represented by 
whole with which drawn.” Such an inventory 
would be justified only if each item were ac- 
companied by a reference to a research demon- 
strating the validity of the inference. No such 
studies are cited, nor do they exist for the 
greater part of the proposed interpretations. In 
its present form this Catalogue represents a 
real danger to scientific progress in clinical 
psychology. 

J Proj Tech 17:365-6 S ’53. Wilson H. 
Guertin. The title for the book seems to have 
been carefully chosen. It does not pretend to 
be more or less than a catalogue for qualita- 
tive interpretation. These two descriptive desig- 
nations raise questions of a methodological na- 
ture which could carry us far outside the scope 
of this review. Like similar catalogues, this 
book sanctions to some extent the "sign ap- 
proach.” Jolles is clearly aware of deficiencies 
in such an approach and urges in heavy print, 
“all of them (diagnostic hypotheses) must be 
interpreted in the light of all the factors in the 
test and in the case history and general clinical 
picture.” The word "qualitative" seems to im- 
ply a lack of sufficient published studies demon- 
strating validity. Jolles clearly acknowledges 
this deficiency in the H-T-P technique by stat- 
ing, "Actually, however, many of these inter- 
pretations are still in the hypothetical stage...” 
One quickly gets the feeling of intellectual in- 
tegrity on the part of the author by reading his 
preface. The material he presents is taken from 
two published guides to interpretation (Rich- 
mond proceedings and original manual). Noth- 
ing much has been added, according to the au- 
thor, but a reorganization and integration has 
been effected. Jolles has felt that a catalogue 
would be useful since, "Very early in the 
writer's experience with the H-T-P technique 
it was observed that considerable time was spent 
searching through the manual for the probable 
meaning of certain aspects of the drawings." 


Thus, he would seem to desire to assist the 
neophyte in developing facility with this tech- 
nique. Buck, the originator of the technique, 
recommends this book to the novitiate. Still 
Jolles expresses reluctance over putting such 
a catalogue in the hands of a beginner by stat- 
ing, “One who is not well acquainted with the 
general, fundamental concepts of the qualita- 
tive interpretation of the H-T-P would find 
little value in this catalogue." Indeed, he pro- 
ceeds to employ terminology that often is clear 
only to one who has read previous interpreta- 
tion guides. After considering the catalogue it- 
self, some conclusions as to its application can 
be made more readily. In general, the format of 
the catalogue is good. The size is such that it 
can be placed in a coat pocket and handled con- 
veniently. The type and paper combine to make 
excellent readability. Ease in locating items is 
facilitated by the author's avoidance of exces- 
sive detail under each of them. The author's 
successful employment of phrases instead of 
cumbersome sentences is in the same vein. 
Large item headings with indented material 
play no small part in contributing to the ease 
of locating items. Occasionally the item head- 
ing is continued on the second line, which led 
to little confusion on the reviewer's part. Typo- 
graphical errors are few, for the most part. 
The leaves of the book are printed on only one 
side even though each side is numbered, thus 
permitting the user to make his own supple- 
mentary entries or elaborations on catalogued 
items. To evaluate this catalogue on its own 
merits it would seem unfair to criticize the 
H-T-P technique in its present stage of devel- 
opment. Rather, it seemed desirable to see how 
valuable the catalogue would be in actual ap- 
plication. Through some limited contact with 
this technique and its proponents over a period 


« of years this reviewer has attained sufficient 


technical knowledge to employ the catalogue. 
Two cases were selected from the reviewer's 
file, and the more significant features of each 
of these drawings listed. Reference to the cata- 
logue should have then revealed directions for 
hypothesizing about each of these features. 
Without question the application of the cata- 
logue was profitable in terms of indicating hy- 
potheses or directions of thinking about the 
case, with fairly good interconsistency and 
agreement with the clinical material. Some of 
the features noted for these H-T-P's could not 
be found in the book. For example, the sig- 
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nificance of a porch or the types of leaves on 
the tree did not seem to be indicated specifically. 
However, these were only a few exceptions as 
compared with the relatively good information 
on the other features. It would appear that ex- 
ceedingly rare features are not generally cov- 
ered in this catalogue, but then, one would not 
expect to find such a necessarily large number 
of items covered by this guide. Nevertheless, 
the reviewer was pleasantly surprised to find 
listed some of the features that would seem to 
be rare in occurrence. At this point it would 
be well to mention the absence of a cross- 
reference index. Perhaps the indoctrinated 
H-T-P'er can apply the catalogue efficiently but 
the rest of us will have to leaf through the sec- 
tion of the book on the house to find that what 
we call a path is called a walkway in the cata- 
logue. While a cross-reference index would not 
appear essential to this reviewer, the value of 
the catalogue to the beginner would have been 
enhanced thereby. Having considered the cata- 
logue for what it is, let us return to the original 
question of whether it is for the beginning or 
the advanced H-T-P’er. The book seems to em- 
ploy too technical a vocabulary for the uniniti- 
ated and it might encourage excessive depend- 
ence upon signs. Further, since the system of 
interpretation with its specific hypotheses is all 
too tentative, many people may feel that, like 
giving a loaded gun to a baby, prefatory cau- 
tions are not enough. This reviewer agrees 
with the author that the book is not for inde- 
pendent beginners. New students of the tech- 
nique, who have developed a mature approach 
from working in the clinical field, will find the 
book quite worthwhile. Advanced students will 
find the material too brief and oversimplified 
to encourage their use of the catalogue. Such 
advanced H-T-P’ers, who are flexible in their 
thinking about a case, probably already have the 
essential material well digested and available 
for intuitive clinical application. Probably the 
greatest contribution of the catalogue will be 
to the advanced clinician who is taking a seri- 
ous interest in learning the technique. Such a 
book should prove a great asset in H-T-P 
workshops in the future. 
[ B235 ] Bero 
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*Jorpan, A. M. Measurement in Education: An 
Introduction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1053. Pp. xi, 533. $5.25. * (London; McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 45s.) (PA 27:6154) 


Calif J Ed Res 4:94 Mr '53. * presents....a 
clear definition of the place of measuring in- 
struments in the whole educative process in 
terms of three major areas: the definition of 
objectives, learning, and evaluation and ap- 
praisal * In addition to describing the usual 
tests, the book calls attention to tests of fine 
arts and music, mechanical and clerical attitudes, 
and physical education. Recent advances in 
measuring for understanding achievement, criti- 
cal consideration of personality inventories, and 
evaluation of tests by authorities in the Third 
Mental Measurements Y carbook are covered, It 
considers newer tests, and the adaptation of 
social science concepts to measurement. The 
book is well-written, well documented and il- 
lustrated. It should prove to be an excellent 
source book for teachers, and prospective teach- 
ers. 

Cath Ed R 51:643 N '53. Mary A. Lanigan. 
This is a new and comprehensive introduction 
to measurement in education. It is likely to be 
popular with teachers, due to its clarity and 
specific information. * College teachers will find 
the questions at the end of each chapter real 
helps in directing students! thinking. Internal 
chapter organization lends itself well to case in 
study. This book is recommended not only as 
a college text but also as a basic reference for 
elementary and secondary teachers. 
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namic Psychological Society Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 63. 
Paper. $1.50. * (PA 30:598) 
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*Kamat, V. V. Measuring Intelligence of Indian 
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University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 243. For latest edition, 
see 241, 


Brit J Psychol 44:191 My 753. George 
Westby. * a clear account of a conscientious 
and intelligent adaptation by Dr Kamat of the 
Binet-Simon Tests and Stanford Revision for 
Indian use in the Kanarese and Marathi lan- 
guages, originally published in 1940 without 
the two appendices on “Sex Differences among 
Indian children in the Binet-Simon Tests” and 
on “Heredity and Environment.” Readers of 
this Journal may wish to know whether any 
striking conclusions on these two latter prob- 
lems emerge: the answer is no. Sex differences 
are in favour of boys as against those found by 
Burt in favour of girls, but the difference is 
insignificant in populations of 638 boys and 
436 girls. Heredity is a factor, environment is a 
factor, in the intelligence test performances of 
Indian children. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 3:964. 


[B241] 
*Kamat, V. V. Measuring Intelligence of Indian 
Children, Third Edition. Bombay, India: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 284. 175. 6d. For reviews of 
the earlier editions, see B240 and 3:964. 
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1951. Kansas State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. 
48, No. 7. Pittsburg, Kan.: the College, 1952. Pp. 86. 
Paper. Gratis, * 
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XKrorreg BRUNO; Ainsworth, Mary D.; KLorrER, 
Warrer G.; ann Hott, Rosert R. Developments in 
the Rorschach Technique: Vol. I, Technique and 
Theory. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1954. Pp. 
x, 726. $6.50. * (London: George G. Harrap & Co. 
Ltd. 42s.) (PA 28:7533) 


Austral J Psychol 7:197-8 D 55. J. G. Lyle. 
* This new manual differs from the old in a 
number of important respects. Firstly, there is 
more emphasis on the enquiry, though in the 
reviewer's opinion this is still not adequately 
amplified. The very considerable skill involved 
in Rorschach administration lies largely in the 
ability to conduct a sensitive and penetrating 
enquiry. One feels that this aspect has not re- 
ceived its due weighting. Secondly, there are 
minor differences in. scoring. Changes have 
been made in the Fm category, the M and FM 
categories having thereby been affected. The 
basis of the Fm concept has now become “parts 
of humans, animals which are seen as frighten- 
ing, threatening or evil; or abstract forces op- 
erating upon persons.” This represents a more 
limited use of this category since it earlier com- 
prised all expressive descriptions. * whilst sinis- 
ter looks, a frightening mask, a horrible mon- 
ster, are scored Fm, faces scowling, faces with 
mournful eyes, cat’s face looking mad, are 
scored M or FM. Many Rorschach workers 
will be reluctant to make this fine distinction on 
the grounds that all of these examples represent 
projections of feelings. The failure to mention 
the connection of this type of response to 
paranoidal reactions (projections of guilt), and 
phobic reactions (projections of fear) is sur- 
prising. Many will also object to the over-fre- 
quent scoring of M and FM and will prefer 
to follow the stricter criteria of Beck and 
Rorschach. Thus, “fingers pointing,” “women 
sleeping,” “dogs standing proudly,” “upper half 
of bullfrog croaking,” “toads squatting,” are 
all scored M or FM. “Carved figureheads with 
thrust-out chests” is scored as a M tendency. 
The third important difference is the greater 
emphasis and the elaboration of Form Rating 
Scale. The computation of ratings is very clearly 
explained, but little clarification is made of the 
use which can be made of them. The lack of 
norms limits their usefulness; but used as rat- 
ings of reality testing and in conjunction with 
intelligence tests, important statements about 
the patient's functioning level (as distinct from 
his capacity level) can obviously be made. The 
interpretative significance of the various cate- 
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gories is very well presented as unvalidated 
hypotheses. But the most important change in 
this text (exemplified in the Illustrative Case 
Study) is the low weighting given to percent- 
ages and ratios, and the high weighting given 
to a qualitative appraisal by means of sequence 
analysis and symbolic interpretation within a 
psychoanalytical framework. This Illustrative 
Case Study should be read by every Rorschach 
worker. (The advanced student may find two 
or three important points relating to sexual dif- 
ficulties and family tensions which have been 
overlooked by the authors.) It should also be 
read by those who would try to test the validity 
of the Rorschach piecemeal by correlating the 
so-called “scores” with outside criteria. Prob- 
lems of validation, and the formulations of such 
theorists as Allport, Lewin, Freud, Murray, 
Jung and Angyal are well covered in separate 
sections. The latter section could be profitably 
read by all students of psychology. In general, 
this book will remain a standard manual in 
Rorschach technique for many years to come. 
Those who are disappointed at the small number 
of illustrative examples of interpretation will 
eagerly await Volume I. 

Brit J Psychol 46:72-3 F 755. Boris Seme- 
onoff. * the present volume..is nearly twice 
the size of the familiar “Klopfer and Kelley” 
of 1942. This comparison not only indicates 
the immense amount of Rorschach research that 
has been carried out in these twelve years; it 
also reflects the increased care and clarity with 
which most of the basic concepts are set out, 
and the much fuller theoretical discussion now 
provided * Of probably greater value still is 
the series of explicitly stated “interpretative 
hypotheses” introduced at the outset of the 
discussion of each scoring category or relation- 
ship among factors. The effect, for the begin- 
ner, is to make the interpretative significance 
of the various types of response both clearer 
and more convincing; for the experienced 
Rorschach worker it affords an opportunity of 
re-examining the theoretical bases of the tech- 
nique, which he might otherwise have been li- 
able to take for granted. Certain changes in 
practice, foreshadowed in the 1946 Supplement, 
are now fully developed. Chief among these is 
the discarding of the F+ category in favour 
of “Form-level rating,” a device which now 
assumes major importance, but which to the 
present reviewer has always appeared clumsy 
and irrational, especially when the ratings, 


which are made on a scale which is discontinu- 
ous, are averaged. The whole question of 
quantification in Rorschach is one which still 
requires to be thrashed out; thus, percentages 
and “normal limits" are frequently quoted, but 
almost inevitably with the proviso that below a 
certain minimum (e.g. of total length of rec- 
ord) these findings cannot be applied, a safe- 
guard which cannot but cast doubt on the valid- 
ity of the relevant interpretation within the 
permitted limits. Other innovations in method 
include the introduction of “Sequence analy- 
sis,” and of an “Analogy period” (between the 
Inquiry and the Testing-the-Limits procedure). 
The former is almost self-explanatory in its 
intention, and strikes one as a valuable tool 
but one difficult to apply without undue ex- 
penditure of time. The conduct and function of 
the latter are, unfortunately, poorly defined. 
Additional contents include a very fully re- 
ported case-study (nearly 80 pages), and a de- 
scription of a “Prognostic Rating Scale" de- 
signed to predict a patient’s response to psycho- 
therapy. It is perhaps a pity that the néw book 
could not have been so written as entirely to 
supersede the earlier work. Much of the ex- 
position (particularly in the first chapter of all, 
on “Administration”) is couched in language 
(not to say jargon) which presupposes familiar- 
ity with Rorschach concepts, and certain ex- 
amples and other material previously cited are 
not repeated. That being so, one is tempted to 
look for redundancies, but in practically every 
case one cares to test the new is an improve- 
ment on the old. Consequently, the present 
work becomes one’s vade-mecum, with Klopfer 
and Kelley retaining its place on the shelf, for 
reference, 

J Ed Psychol 46:121-3 F ’55. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. No book has had more influence on Amer- 
ican Rorschach technique—and therefore on 
clinical diagnostic practice—than the Klopfer- 
Kelley book of 1942. The present volume is a 
successor to it in part. A Volume IT, on applica- 
tion, is promised. * We have first a handbook 
for administration and scoring. The didactic 
chapters are clear, with numerous well-chosen 
examples. There is a good brief chapter on re- 
port writing. Undoubtedly, these chapters ful- 
fill their teaching function. A critic might differ 
from the authors in some scoring decisions, 
but in the absence of validation any system for 
scoring is arbitrary. This manual makes ex- 
plicit how the Klopfer system is intended to be 
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applied, but of course cannot provide evidence 
that this set of rules is superior to any alterna- 
tive. Throughout the book, a second level is 
continually evident. These authors are speak- 
ing over the heads of students to their profes- 
sional colleagues, arguing basic issues regard- 
ing the Rorschach test. This is especially not- 
able in chapters on interpretation of scores, 
ratios, sequence, content, and so on. * Holt’s 
chapter on personality theories covers briefly 
the writings of Allport, Rapaport, Angyal, and 
others, discussing how their theories relate to 
Rorschach interpretation. Holt succeeds in 
demonstrating that personality theory makes 
little contact with Rorschach theory, and the 
reasons he offers for this are plausible. It was 
perhaps unwise for him to omit general be- 
havior or perceptual theory, including the 
works of Miller, Postman, and many others; 
the relatively mundane and observable con- 
structs of experimental psychology are cur- 
rently providing an astringent flavor in per- 
sonality research which Holt’s chapter lacks. 
But this chapter is undoubtedly a fair assess- 
ment of the extent to which Rorschach elabora- 
tions lack grounding in explicit and logical 
theory. Klopfer seeks to provide theoretical 
roots by relating Rorschach method to a Jungian 
ego psychology. The constructs of this chapter 
float unanchored, far out of reach of any po- 
tentially damaging rocks of observable fact. 
When the authors take up interpretation and 
validation, they show a healthy awareness of 
the criticism heaped on the head of the Ror- 
Schacher. Interpretations are no longer ad- 
vanced as unquestionable truth; instead, each 
major statement about behavioral correlates of 
Rorschach scores is labelled a “hypothesis.” 
The authors give serious thought to the nega- 
tive evidence on such matters as the M-creativ- 
ity relation, and color shock. Moreover, care 
has gone into the wording of the hypotheses 
to reduce ambiguity. The favorable impression 
is extended by the theoretical aspects of Ains- 
worth’s chapter on validation. As an essay on 
problems of Rorschach validation, it is mag- 
nificent. The point of view is inclusive and in- 
formed; no previous writing has shown such 
penetration into the great scientific dilemmas 
posed by Rorschach hypotheses. The book’s 
presentations regarding the evidence for Ror- 
schach interpretations are completely unsatis- 
factory. Nowhere is the paramount question 
of validity faced head-on. Ainsworth, in treat- 


ing methods of validation, brings in numerous 
examples, but she does not provide a systematic 
review of findings. Her oblique examination of 
validity leads her to express conclusions re- 
garding validity en passant. These casual state- 
ments are not an adequate way to deal with 
the necessary critical questions. Moreover, the 
chapter gives some impression of special plead- 
ing. Studies which have advanced negative evi- 
dence are thoroughly criticized. These criticisms 
are just, and do explain away the evidence in 
these instances. But Ainsworth cites positive 
results without comparable criticism, and does 
not cite studies yielding negative evidence based 
on sound procedures and logic. The other place 
where the authors take a position on validity is 
the chapter on interpretation. Here, a “hypothe- 
sis” is usually stated with no accompanying evi- 
dence. Only fourteen studies are cited in the 
entire chapter on quantitative determiners. Us- 
ually no comment is made as to the degree of 
support available for an “hypothesis.” While 
the authors are in general careful to word their 
claims regarding validity modestly, the failure 
to provide a frank and explicit statement about 
the presumed validity of each proposed inter- 
pretation is most unfortunate. The authors 
recognize that negative evidence should be 
taken seriously, and that it may often be used 
as a guide in modifying or sharpening a hy- 
pothesis. This is true. But the trouble is that 
neither Ainsworth nor her colleagues considers 
for a moment abandoning a hypothesis. In 
twelve years, no element of Klopfer’s system 
has been eliminated. If a study proves that 
some score does not measure what was claimed 
for it, the score is retained, and the interpreta- 
tion is rephrased so that the negative data no 
longer apply. No one goes to the trouble of 
testing the modified hypothesis before announc- 
ing it. To respond to negative evidence by 
bringing forth new hypotheses which people 
are expected to use daily in clinical practice, 
and for which there is no weight of public evi- 
dence, is inexcusable. While a systematic re- 
view of evidence would be required to form a 
solid judgment, it is the reviewer’s impression 
that a large number of the Rorschach hypothe- 
ses are speculative or definitely wrong. This 
book, by failing to support its hypotheses, 
strengthens that belief. It would accord well 
with scientific ethics to abandon the Rorschach 
test, save in research studies, until such time 
as the true and the false hypotheses are much 
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better distinguished. It is pleasant to see in such 
books as these the dawn of a scientific con- 
science in Rorschach writing. The book as a 
whole cannot be regarded as a realistic ap- 
praisal of the Rorschach, however useful it may 
be as a vade mecum for acolytes. ` 

J Consult Psychol 18:230 Je '54. Edward 
Joseph Shoben, Jr. * Probably the great ma- 
jority of clinical psychologists will find some- 
thing of interest and value here, a situation 
which attests at once to the book’s compre- 
hensiveness and to the depths to which the 
Rorschach has penetrated the clinical culture. * 
In its role of manual, Technique and Theory 
represents a considerable advance over the 
older Klopfer, and Kelley. * This part of the 
book is informative, teachable, and most wel- 
come. The three chapters comprising the “the- 
oretical monograph” are stimulating, if a bit 
uneven. Holt’s chapter on the implications of 
contemporary personality theories for a Ror- 
schach rationale is exceptionally able and con- 
stitutes the most serious and sophisticated ef- 
fort to date to relate the test to broad and 
potentially testable issues in theoretical psy- 
chology. One senses a degree of defensiveness 
in Dr. Ainsworth’s discussion of validation 
problems, but she has done a fair, intelligent, 
and thorough evaluation of the voluminous 
literature, and her chapter will be invaluable as 
a source of information. Bruno Klopfer’s con- 
cern with Rorschach hypotheses and ego psy- 
chology is essentially speculative and given to 
too certain interpretative assertions. (“The 
earliest communicated response to shading 
shows a mixture of cF and Fc. This represents 
a considerably differentiated need for affection 
and belongingness” p. 590.) But read with an 
eye both to clinically useful insights and to the 
formation of hypotheses about Rorschach and 
about personality functioning, this vigorous 
chapter is challenging and evocative. There can 
be no gainsaying the importance of the book 
at this particular stage of clinical psychology’s 
development. The judgment of history will de- 
pend on the quality and outcome of the research 
that it should stimulate. 

J Proj Tech 18:256-8 Je '54. Albert Ellis. * 
Klopfer’s The Rorschach Technique, originally 
issued in 1942....was a remarkable book. With 
a directness, compactness, and lucidity rare 
among psychological texts, it covered the his- 
tory, administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion of the Rorschach method so adequately 


that many Rorschachists have not only used it 
for a bible during the last decade but have 
found it to be virtually a self-sufficient text. * 
Developments in the Rorschach Technique, 
which is the successor....to the old Klopfer and 
Kelley manual, is an even more remarkable 
work than its remarkable predecessor. It is an 
excellent job. Part One....is concerned with ad- 
ministration and scoring. * A new content cate- 
gory, AH, representing figures that are part 
human and part animal, is employed. Other- 
wise, the original Klopfer contributions to 
Rorschach scoring are left pretty much intact. 
Whether many oldtime Rorschachists will 
choose to accept the new form-level ratings, 
which are far more precise than the F+ and 
F— ratings widely used by Beck and others 
but which are also far more cumbersome to 
ascertain, is questionable. For research pur- 
poses, however, they would appear to have a 
real usefulness. And the concepts behind form- 
level ratings should furnish some useful in- 
sights to many busy clinicians who may not 
actually employ such ratings in a rigorous man- 
ner, One may always quibble with a scoring 
system, and certainly that of Dr. Klopfer and 
his associates is not perfect. Its pertinence and 
practicality are, as they have always been, note- 
worthy. Its most vulnerable point is still, per- 
haps, its rather rigid concepts of popular re- 
sponses: which in this edition are still rigor- 
ously restricted to the same ten as before, and 
for which no particular statistical supporting 
evidence is given. Part Two....is devoted to in- 
terpretation. * An unusual contribution to the 
chapters on interpretation is the presentation of 
the analyses in the form of hypotheses rather 
than statements of dogma. It may unfortunately 
be predicted that many of the users of this text 
will, after awhile, quite neglect the hypothetical 
forms in which the interpretations are con- 
sistently stated and come to view them as in- 
dubitable statements of fact. The authors them- 
selves tend to do this from time to time, as 
when they remark, on page 578, that “the hy- 
pothesis that FM indicates impulses for im- 
mediate need gratification makes i, clear that 
FM is closely associated with the handling of 
‘stress tolerance. " A hypothesis, of course, 
can hardly make anything clear until it is firmly 
factually validated ; and, as yet, the hypothesis 
that FM indicates impulses for immediate need 
gratification is hardly in this class. In spite of 
such lapses as this, the attempt of Dr. Klopfer 
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and his associates to lean over backwards to 
state their interpretative hypotheses as hy- 
potheses rather than facts is a most healthy 
sign, and is an immense improvement on many 
of the more dogmatic formulations of the origi- 
nal text. Part Three, on theory, is an especially 
worthwhile section * Robert R. Holt's chapter, 
"Implications of Some Contemporary Person- 
ality Theories for Rorschach Rationale," is 
easily the best discussion on this topic which 
has ever appeared in the literature and should 
be required reading for all clinical psycholo- 
gists. Bruno Klopfer's chapter on Rorschach 
hypotheses and ego psychology adds to the 
usual Freudian interpretative frame of refer- 
ence for the Rorschach some highly provocative 
Jungian modifications of ego psychology. The 
present reviewer, who heartily agrees with Dr. 
Holt that much Rorschach interpretative ter- 
minology lacks any clear and unambiguous 
referent in clinical observation, and who has 
for many years been biased against the thor- 
oughly muddled ego-superego-id terminology 
of the Freudians, can see only still greater psy- 
chological confusion resulting from the addi- 
tion of the Jungian Self, which is said to be 
less conscious and less differentiated than the 
ego. A more operational statement of all the 
Rorschach hypotheses included in this work, 
and especially those in Dr. Klopfer's chapter on 
the Rorschach and ego psychology, might well 
help clarify considerable semantic-personologi- 
cal confusion. The final part....consists of a 
chapter on the principles of report writing by 
Walter Klopfer which is exceptionally incisive 
and important; a beautifully illustrated case 
study by Mary Ainsworth; and a potentially 
useful Rorschach prognostic rating scale de- 
vised and exposited by Bruno Klopfer. This 
final section will be particularly helpful for 
Rorschach beginners. All told, this new Ror- 
schach manual is an essentially conservative 
document that keeps the original Klopfer sys- 
tem of scoring and interpretation fairly intact, 
but makes some interesting and important addi- 
tions to it. If anything, it remains a little too 
diehard agd never, except in Dr. Holt's chap- 
ter, faces squarely up to the problem of clinical 
validation although it seriously considers this 
problem at many points. What it does do is 
present in an unusually well-organized well- 
delineated, and well-printed manner, the Ror- 
schach-Klopfer system that has always had, 
and definitely still has, few peers and no superi- 


ors. Volume I on Technique and Theory may 
not be the best Rorschach manual that will ever 
be written, but it will probably be a long time 
before it is superseded by a better one—except, 
perhaps, by a later revision of itself. If ever 
there was a must for the personal library of 
every Rorschacher, this certainly is it. 

Psychol B 52:360-1 J1’55. George W. Albee. 
There is something for everyone in this....vol- 
ume. * The sections on administration and scor- 
ing are written clearly and numerous examples 
are provided to clarify scoring problems. * 
The sections on interpretation are well written 
and will stir little controversy among experi- 
enced users of the technique. Some readers are 
certain, however, to criticize the failure of the 
authors to support their statements with data 
in the literature. The authors, anticipating this 
objection, present their interpretations as “hy- 
potheses” and indicate that the usefulness of 
these hypotheses has been established in clinical 
practice and that they may be used “pending 
the conclusion of the extensive investigations 
that will be necessary to evaluate their relative 
validity.” Apparently existing validation studies 
do not fit their criteria. Certainly clinical use has 
resulted in few changes in interpretation. The 
authors also indicate, wisely, that “the integra- 
tion of the findings into some sort of meaning- 
ful dynamic picture depends largely upon the 
examiner's basic understanding of human per- 
sonality.” Again, there is much in the literature 
which could. be used to document this hypothe- 
sis. The section on validation problems makes a 
case for the point of view that "there is no 
sharp dividing line between validation research 
and the clinical use of the Rorschach tech- 
nique..indeed, the technique itself is contin- 
ually changing through the validation process." 
A test of this latter hypothesis through a com- 
parison of scoring and interpretation proce- 
dures by the same authors over the years, and 
by an examination of possible gradual rap- 
prochement between different schools, would 
possibly raise some doubts here. The section 
on validation concludes with the statement that 
"validation research should be planned and the 
results discussed by those who have more than 
a superficial understanding of the basic con- 
cepts involved in Rorschach interpretative hy- 
pothesis.." Few will disagree, though the 
statement leaves a nice opening for a re- 
joinder by the statisticians | To single out these 
statements does not give an accurate picture of 
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the generally excellent discussion of the prob- 
lems of validation and of existing approaches 
to these problems. Also included is a brief, 
though stimulating chapter on implications of 
contemporary personality theories, a somewhat 
more esoteric chapter on ego psychology, a long 
case study, and a Rorschach Prognostic Rat- 
ing Scale (experimental) designed to predict a 
patient's response to psychotherapy. This latter 
may be just what Eysenck has been looking for, 
though again it may not. It would be interest- 
ing to hear him discuss it with the authors at a 
symposium. * There is little doubt that the 
present work will find a wide audience and de- 
servingly so. 
[B248 ] 

*KLOPFER, BRUNO; WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY MARY D. 
AINSWORTH, DOROTHY V. ANDERSON, GERTRUDE BAKER, 
Heppa BorcAm, Jack Fox, A. Irvinc HALLOWELL, 
EILEEN HIGHAM, SAMUEL KELLMAN, WALTER G. 
KLOPFER, GERTRUDE MEILI-DWORETZKI, Ep»wiN S. 
SHNEDMAN, RoserRrT F. SNOWDEN, MARVIN SPIEGEL- 
MAN, MARE D. STEIN, EVELYN TROUP, AND GERTHA 
Wituams. Developments in Rorschach Tech- 
nique: Vol. II, Fields of Application. Yonkers, 
N.Y.: World Book Co., 1956. Pp. xx, 828. $6.50. (Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 50s.) * (PA 30: 
7202) 

Brit J Med Psychol 30:122-3 Je '57. Theo- 
dora Alcock. * an excellent classified bibliog- 
graphy and index. The genetic section....con- 
tains a scholarly chapter by G. Meili Dworetzki 
on the development of visual perception in 
childhood, reflecting the influence of Piaget, but 
specifically related to the developmental proc- 
esses evidenced in Rorschach records of young 
children. Another chapter relating clinical ma- 
terial produced in the test and in psychotherapy 
shows close correspondence in this way, but is 
less satisfying in its failure to recognize uncon- 
scious dynamics involved in both situations, 
especially those relating to transference phe- 
nomena, However, relationships between the 
latent and manifest content of a Rorschach 
record, with the apparent mechanisms of ego 
affect and ego defence, are well described by 
Bruno Klopfer and Marvin Spiegelman in that 
part of the book concerned with the differential 
diagnosis of adult patients. Dr Klopfer’s case 
studies, especially the third, are illuminating, 
though even here one could wish that space had 
allowed him to demonstrate his great skill more 
adequately. Two long chapters by Gertrude 
Baker, devoted to diagnosis and case studies 
of patients with organic brain damage, make 
a valuably significant contribution to the lit- 


erature on this subject. In the social psychology 
section there is an admirably clear and thorough 
description by Irving Hallowell of personality 
and culture studies, and by others some in- 
teresting notes on the potential use of the 
Rorschach technique in the field of industry. 
To summarize, Dr Bruno Klopfer has “done 
it again" by producing a book which all serious 
users of the Rorschach method should study 
with profit. Some more factual evidence of 
norms, as of frequencies in diagnostic syn- 
dromes, would have been welcome, but perhaps 
one may look forward to the inclusion of these 
in Volume IIT. 

Brit J Psychol 48:150-1 My '57. B. Semeo- 
noff. Because of the high level of one's expec- 
tation, it was perhaps almost inevitable that vol. 
II of "the new Klopfer" should prove some- 
thing of a disappointment. Unlike its predeces- 
sor..the present volume follows very closely 
the current fashion for publication in sym- 
posium form. Consequently, while there is a 
quite remarkable unity of theoretical orienta- 
tion, the diversity of treatment is at times dis- 
concerting, particularly in the case of contribu- 
tions which bear signs, as some do, of having 
been prepared for use in some other context. 
Further, not all the contributing authors write 
equally well, and the reader who is sensitive to 
language may find himself wincing from time 
to time, In his Foreword, Bruno Klopfer con- 
cedes the point regarding diversity ; he also 
admits that he and his co-authors are "just 
beginning to pile up convincing evidence for 
the statements made." Edwin Shneidman, again, 
in his chapter “Some relationships between the 
Rorschach technique and other psychodiagnos- 
tic tests," opens with the remark that "the 
exact relationships among psychological tests 
are almost entirely a matter for future re- 
search." The cynic will no doubt say that the 
truth of both statements is all too evident, and 
suggest that the present publication might well 
have been postponed. If one looks to the book 
for “all the answers” one may be tempted to 
agree with our hypothetical critic. Nevertheless, 
its four parts, each devoted to a broadly de- 
fined “field of application”....contain much that 
is of value, not only in terms of Rorschach 
practice, but also in relation to the general study 
of personality in its varying aspects. Particu- 
larly interesting, from both points of view, are 
Gertrude Baker’s chapters on “Diagnosis of 
organic brain damage in the adult," and Ger- 
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trude Meili-Dworetzki’s on “The development 
of perception in the Rorschach.” This latter is 
essentially a research report with normative 
data, which, while simply presented and con- 
servatively interpreted, are adequate and con- 
vincing. A third disclaimer, amounting almost 
to a main theme of the book, is summarized (by 
Hedda Bolgar) in the concluding sentence of 
the last chapter: “....we do not know too clearly 
what the boundaries are between the stimulus 
effect of the test material and the stimulus ef- 
fect of the examiner..." This recogntion of the 
test situation as a social or even therapeutic 
relationship represents a considerable advance 
in projective practice, and forestalls a good deal 
of criticism impugning dubious reliability and 
validity. In this connexion the reader is re- 
ferred to Shneidman's chapter, already men- 
tioned. Contrary to beliefs entertained in some 
quarters, Rorschach practice does seem to be 
moving in the direction of behavioural analy- 
sis and away from arbitrary systems of inter- 
pretation from “signs.” * 

Cont Psychol 2:253-5 O "57. Samuel J. Beck. 
The volume here under review is the second of 
two which continue the exposition of an orienta- 
tion first published as The Rorschach Tech- 
nique, by Klopfer and Kelley, in 1942. Their 
“technique” has imposed extensive and radical 
changes on the test as Rorschach published it in 
his Psychodiagnostik (in 1921; all references 
to his monograph, in this review, will be to the 
1932 German edition), and as it is being used, 
with a few modifications, by those trained in 
his principles. Depending on which procedure 
is used, significant consequences follow as to 
the validity of the findings. Also, a confusion 
of these two methods which differ funda- 
mentally—a difference screened by (a) their 
common use of Rorschach’s original ten inkblot 
stimuli and (b) their general similarity in 
“scoring” notations—has in many circles put 
the test in a false perspective. The present 
book with its companion Volume I are ex- 
plicit in formulating the basis on which the 
technique rests. This review provides, there- 
fore, the opportunity to clear up the distinc- 
tion and confusions between the technique and 
the test. The book, let it be said at once, is 
invaluable for the many psychologists whose 
Rorschach foundations are set in the technique. 
It ranges over a broad area, including fields 
in which much has been written but which have 
not hitherto been synoptically surveyed. It ex- 


emplifies practice and expounds theory. It does 
all this consistently with the central thesis of 
the volume as high lighted in the title—the 
Rorschach technique. What then is the tech- 
nique? A nuclear point of departure in its 
procedure is—form level. In establishing form 
level, the examiner follows certain steps. First, 
he judges the “fit or match of concept to blot 
area" (I, p. 207). In this way he decides on 
the "accuracy" of the "concept" (ie, of the 
association). Each examiner decides, further, 
whether "the concept would refer to a class 
of objects that have a certain specified shape 
as a common feature." The second step is 
called "specifications," and the examiner decides 
whether these are “constructive” or “irrelevant” 
(I, pp. 211 ff.). The third is the organizing 
of parts of the blot (I, pp. 218 f.) into larger 
meaningful wholes (concerning which, more 
presently). Having made these judgments— 
and every examiner does so as he sees the fit 
or match—he then assigns certain numerical 
credits to his evaluations (I, pp. 219-223). Or 
he subtracts credits, when, e.g., "specifications 
weaken the form level" (I, p. 216). The al- 
gebraic sum of these values as thus decided 
upon is the patient's form level. The psychol- 
ogist then comes out with a number. And num- 
bers are science! In casting out normative data, 
statistically derived, the authors have the cour- 
age of their convictions. They explicitly reject 
statistics. “A number of Rorschach research- 
ers hold the view that many dimensions of 
the Rorschach are to be defined by statistical 
means. * We do not hold this view," (II, p. 
4). Rather, "all dimensions of the Rorschach 
have attached to them a conceptually defined 
meaning." This position is restated with refer- 
ence to the selected details of the blot stimuli. 
They are "the result of the phenomenological 
analysis of the blot properties....and are, there- 
fore, conceptually defined dimensions rather 
than statistically defined categories" (II, p. 5) 
and “the dimension of the usual details is not 
primarily defined by the frequency of its oc- 
currence....On the other hand, unusual detail is 
defined as an arbitrary, idiosyncratic subdivi- 
sion of the card, without regard to the card's 
natural organization. Again, there is no refer- 
ence to the statistics of its occurrence; the 
definition is conceptual" (italics as in the text). 
Tn the pages following the authors reaffirm the 
principle with regard to form level, and also 
in discussing the Popular and the Original as- 
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sociations : “The examiner can solve this prob- 
lem by relying on his apperceptive mass. While 
this seems very subjective, it is also very prac- 
tical” (II, p. 9). Form level in the technique 
apparently replaces Rorschach’s F+, F— con- 
cept. Concerning F+, Rorschach's language is: 
“In order to exclude subjective judgments as 
far as possible, we could proceed only by sta- 
tistical method” (Psychodiagnostik, p. 23). He 
was well aware of the difficulties in establish- 
ing a normative set of F+ responses; and he 
did not deceive himself concerning the play he 
must allow for subjective judgment. Similarly, 
what is a major detail can be established "by 
statistical method, somewhat like the good 
forms" (p. 41). Although Rorschach found 
this "unnecessary," since experience early iden- 
tifies them, still there are "certain smaller de- 
tails which, on basis of statistical frequency, 
must be classed as normal details." His "orig- 
inal” response is one which “in about 100 ex- 
periments in normals appears once” (p. 543 
Rorschach's italics). His Popular percept (Vul- 
gar) is one given “by approximately every 
third normal person” (p. 196). In this con- 
text, too—the most detailed interpretation of 
a test record which he has left us—he is even 
more emphatic about “the plus sign.... The de- 
cision as to the quality of the form perceived, 
may not and must not (soll und darf aber 
nicht) be made on subjective opinion (Schat- 
zung) but from statistical frequency." Ror- 
schach himself is thus one Rorschach researcher 
who held that many dimensions of the Ror- 
schach test are to be defined statistically. Also 
here are at least three kinds of Rorschach data 
—form perception, selected detail, originality— 
for which the boundaries can be established by 
the basic procedure of counting. We can thus 
have empirical data in the test. What each kind 
of datum means generally is a problem for 
general and experimental psychology and must 
be established by nomothetic method. What the 
interactions between these data in any one rec- 
ord mean in portraying a unit individual, in 
his surface behavior and in depth, belongs to 
the field of idiographic statistics. The two kinds 
of attack are indispensable in a problem of 
organized complexity (Warren Weaver's term) 
such as is the human personality, and no idio- 
graphic procedure can be better than the nom- 
othetically derived norms on which it rests. 
Rorschach’s statistical thinking was perhaps 
naive (yet possibly not for 1921 ?). What is 


important is that he created a new, experi- 
mental universe, free of conventional binding, 
one made up of objective stimuli and yielding 
data that can be manipulated statistically. F+, 
eg, tells, in the language of this universe, 
whether the patient's accuracy or reality per- 
ception agrees with that empirically found in 
the normative group. Insofar as the Rorschach 
data can be translated into general psychologi- 
cal, or even conventional language, and vali- 
dated by tests other than the Rorschach, we 
have the psychologist's bridgehead into that as 
yet uncharted land: the scientific study of the 
whole human personality. To acquaint himself 
with the rationale of the technique's appeal to 
phenomenology, the reader will be well advised 
in reading Chapter 9, especially pp. 275-280. 
Here is the heart of the technique's premised 
position—one which it is of course entirely free 
to elect. But, having so elected, the technique 
is bound by the rules which these premises 
and their related principles set up. Neverthe- 
less findings by the technique are being con- 
stantly treated as though they were behavioral. 
Chapter 9 makes reference to Snygg and Combs 
and to Husserl. Snygg has, however, written 
another paper to which the authors do not re- 
fer, one in which he acutely points out the fal- 
lacy of crossing over from the phenomenologi- 
cal to the behavioral disciplines, or going in the 
contrary direction. Now most American psy- 
chologists have been trained in behavioral prin- 
ciples. What happens, therefore, when they use 
the technique is that they practice phenomenol- 
ogy and statisticize behavioristically. Hence the 
confusion about Rorschach "results" that are 
out of focus from the point of view of both 
the test and the technique, and with inconsist- 
encies and discrepancies that have driven some 
other psychologists to tear their hair—Dollard, 
for instance, as well as Zubin. They need not, 
however. This pain is suffered mainly in vain. 
It is unnecessary, if (a) the logical error in 
crossing of disciplines is avoided and (b) sta- 
tistical method, appropriate to the unit person- 
ality, is applied. With regard to logical falla- 
cies, we must note that the form-level concept 
begs the question in all its procedures, espe- 
cially in including among its criteria the organ- 
izing of details into larger meaningful wholes. 
The concept of organization is a sound one, 
but organizations of any quality can be found 
with any quality of form perception. I can cite 
examples endlessly. Here is an arbitrary mix- 
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ing up of psychological variables. The tech- 
nique errs on more than one count with re- 
spect to M, the movement response, that most 
original and exciting of Rorschach's discov- 
eries. Rorschach saw it as an instrument pen- 
etrating deep into the unconscious, evoking 
dream material out of our waking patient. He 
devotes many pages of his monograph to a 
laborious validation of his M-concept on the 
basis of sound clinical logic. How compulsively 
deep this validation was I myself learned only 
when I watched Oberholzer (Rorschach's clos- 
est co-worker) in Zurich. In fact every test 
scoring was for Oberholzer a hard-won datum, 
confirmed by reference to the clinical data of 
his psychoanalytic practice. The authors of the 
technique write: *Movement responses include 
those where the subject has read into the static 
ink blots some kind of action, movement, ex- 
pression, posture, or life" (I, p. 100). They 
beg the question in this definition. The exam- 
ples which they include would, on the basis of 
Rorschach's interpretive principles, tell that the 
respective patients had, either in fantasy or in 
dream, experienced being, for example, a croak- 
ing bullfrog, a spinning top, a billowing cloud, 
a crawling spider, or a stream of water. By 
the technique's definition of movement, and 
from a study of its samples, the presence of 
a verb or a verb-form in the association is a 
dictate for scoring some nuance of M (M, 
FM, or m). This rule substitutes a grammati- 
cal criterion for a psychological one. It looks 
like a nice example of Von Doramus' paralogic 
(identity of predicate) : all movement responses 
have verbs in them; this response has a verb 
in it; this response is movement. The con- 
tributions of four authors (there are sixteen 
besides Klopfer) stand out. They include the 
sections of Meili-Dworetzki on perception and 
some experimental problems incident to what 
goes on in associating to the Rorschach ink- 
blots and Baker's excellent expository chapter 
on the test in patients with brain pathology. 
Best of all, by this reviewer's lights, is Hal- 
lowell on anthropological research. It gives one 
a lift as a scholarly achievement, broad in cov- 
erage, balanced in judgment, bespeaking a So- 
cratic devotion to intellectual integrity. Bolgar 
discusses theory incident to objective method 
in handling the data of the “private world” 
(her term) as evoked by projective tests. Her 
survey omits some important discussions, both 
American and European (less excusable in a 


polylingual student like Bolgar). The bibliog- 
raphy, by Marie D. Stein, is the best I have 
seen anywhere (although there is an omission 
here, Verschuer on the test in twins), and it 
will be a valuable reference source for many 
years. There are other omissions. Baker makes 
no bibliographic reference to Oberholzer’s basic 
paper and none at all to Rorschach himself, 
In fact, the only times Rorschach’s name ap- 
pears in any chapter bibliography is in Hallo- 
well’s chapter and in the chapter by Williams 
and Kellman (Industrial Psychology). Are 
writers on the Rorschach technique not read- 
ing Rorschach any more? For clinical group- 
ings, only the young child, the brain-damaged, 
and the aged are exemplified in full test rec- 
ords. The clinical investigator will miss sam- 
ples from the neuroses, the schizophrenias, and 
the depressions. Sporadically throughout the 
book, there are numerous high spots, sound 
diagnostic reasonings, good clinical logic, ex- 
cellent ideas for experiment, but too frequently 
the interpretations seem not to be warranted 
by the Rorschach test-data, and at times they 
are extravagant. They often have the flavor of 
being rationalizations of clinical information, 
superimposed on the data of the technique. So 
used, the material is neither test nor technique, 
but self-deception. Surprising too are some pon- 
tifications concerning the “blind” diagnosis (II, 
pp. 215-216). Here is an obfuscation of an 
issue and it takes Hallowell (II, pp. 512-516) 
to bring it into accurate focus and help dis- 
sipate the clouding. The point at issue here is 
the same as the central one in this review: 
whether the Rorschach test can be a test in 
the strict sense of the word—an experiment 
with operations that are public and repeatable, 
whether it can follow the rules we learn in 
our first courses in undergraduate psychology. 
Rorschach put his own self-anchoring into the 
words: "Every test starts by being an experi- 
ment.” So this reviewer believes that every 
administration of the ten inkblot stimuli is a 
laboratory experiment, one to be validated by 
agreement with the life's data for the person 
tested, and by its potential for predicting the 
course he will take. 

J Proj Tech 22:248-50 Je '58. Bernard I. 
Murstein. * a well coordinated combination of 
experimental and empirical data relating to the 
use of the Rorschach * if it were only for 
the bibliography itself, the book would be in- 
valuable for the Rorschach researcher. In ad- 
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dition to individual bibliographies for each 
chapter, Marie Stein has compiled an alpha- 
betical bibliography of 786 items relating to 
the Rorschach up to the year 1945. A valuable 
classified bibliography covering 1945-1955 in- 
cludes 1899 entries. Further, Ainsworth’s in- 
dexes for Volumes I and II seem quite thor- 
ough. In addition to the many good qualities 
of the book, however, there are rather serious 
drawbacks. The very homogeneity of the con- 
tributors’ viewpoints gives the book a narrow 
theoretical and methodological range, though 
the content coverage is broad. The gods of 
"statistics" and "quantity" are brutally way- 
laid as seducers of the “qualitative approach.” 
Scarcely an author refrains from dipping his 
lance in the blood of the "witch of multiple 
signs" while strange to say, genuflecting to 
her cousin, the fair damsel of "configura- 
tion.” Many of the authors do not grasp the 
utility of statistical application to the Ror- 
schach technique. * The assumptions made 
throughout the book are often not based on 
empirical findings. * The psychoanalytic frame 
of reference of some of the authors often lead 
to paper-thin, airy assumptions. * It is re- 
grettable that....so little space is devoted to a 
coverage of projective theory. * In an earlier 
review, Beck has brought Klopfer to task for 
his deviation in the use of the Rorschach from 
the procedure used by its founder, Herman 
Rorschach. This criticism is unjustified. We 
should no more criticize Klopfer for improv- 
ing on Rorschach than we might object to 
the innovations of missileman Von Braun on 
the aerodynamic concepts of the Wright 
brothers. Time brings into play ever new and 
more valuable insights. Klopfer's addition, 
among other contributions, of the determin- 
ants FM and m are welcome extensions to 
the conceptual armamentarium of the clinical 
psychologist. One can recommend the reading 
of this book to the graduate student for the 
valuable clinical observations and descriptive 
case analyses. Only, let the student steer clear 
of the book's philosophy with its anti-quan- 
titative edicts and anti-statistical accents. Such 
ukases appear to the reviewer as antediluvian. 
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ment Publications, Inc., 1956. Pp. 112. Paper. $2.50. * 
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ing Test as an Aid in Psychodiagnosis. Berne, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1952. Pp. 87. (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1952. $4.50.) * (PA 27 :3137) 

J Ed Psychol 45:186-7 Mr '54. Goldine C. 
Gleser. In this book are presented the interpre- 
tations which the author has found applicable 
to elements of the form, location, and grapho- 
logical features of drawings of trees, used as a 
projective technique. For this purpose the sub- 
ject is requested "to draw a fruit tree," The 
author further suggests that the subject draw 
additional trees “if one has the impression that 
the first drawing obtained does not correspond 
with the person tested or that the drawing dif- 
ferentiates too little.” He claims that such suc- 
cessive productions tap different layers of the 
psyche. The introduction, which comprises the 
first half of the book, consists of a lyrical and 
imaginative treatise on the symbolism of the 
tree followed by several illustrative analyses of 
test subjects. With regard to the validity of his 
interpretations the author states only that they 
have been proved correct “(1) by the nature 
of the recorded expression, (2) by comparative 
investigations, by direct observations, by test- 
ing and by judgements of independent persons." 
The test has been employed mainly in the voca- 
tional guidance of adolescents and adults, and 
the author points out with proper caution that 
additional samples would be needed to extend 
the interpretation of tree drawings to special 
groups such as the mentally deficient or the 
mentally ill. He also suggests that the test be 
used in conjunction with other tests for diag- 
nosis and counseling so that the findings may 
check and augment each other. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author does not see fit to extend 
the same cautious and critical attitude toward 
the interpretations themselves. The only objec- 
tive data contained in the book are tables pre- 
senting the developmental trends for various 
tree-drawing characteristics in the age range 
from five to sixteen years, and a comparison 
between two groups of the same age but dif- 
ferent mental endowment. Unfortunately, all 
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statistics are presented as percentages with no 
indication of the sizes of the samples studied. 
The second half of the book contains clear and 
detailed illustrations of possible variations in 
the drawings of root, trunk, and crown to- 
gether with lists of interpretations for each 
detail. The many different interpretations sug- 
gested for any one drawing characteristic 
should give the psychodiagnostician ample lee- 
way for employing his imagination in produc- 
ing a rich character portrayal of the subject. 
However, being a skeptic with regard to the 
principles of graphological interpretation and 
the “scientific analysis of forms of expression,” 
this reviewer is inclined to wish for less fantasy 
and more fact. This book may have some value 
for those who are particularly interested in 
drawing as a projective technique. It would be 
quite interesting to compare the interpretations 
given here with those offered for the tree draw- 
ings on the HTP test. It might also be of in- 
terest to determine whether the same develop- 
mental trends obtain in this country as those 
found by the author for Swiss children. 

J Proj Tech 18:258-9 Je '54. Bertram R. 
Forer. This is one of those clinical books whose 
publication is, fortunately, becoming increas- 
ingly rare. While Koch may be a sagacious and 
perceptive clinician and his style of communica- 
tion adequate to his task, his book represents 
to this reviewer so much dead wood. Koch re- 
fers to a few European students who have 
worked diagnostically with tree-drawing, calls 
upon graphologic data for supporting evidence, 
and launches into 40 pages of drawing charac- 
teristics which he has found diagnostic. There 
is no reference to American work such as the 
H-T-P, human figure drawing, or experimental 
findings in drawing or expressive movement. 
The sole condescensions to statistics are two 
trivial tables showing age changes of a few 
drawing features, expressed in percentages 
without indications of either the sizes or na- 
tures of the samples. No other normative data 
are presented. However, he promises some in a 
future publication. While there are a few sam- 
ple interpretations, they are presented with no 
evidence of validity, congruent or otherwise. 
The Rorschach protocols with which the draw- 
ings are compared and case history material are 
both lacking. While the book may prove to be 
a useful source of hypotheses to those who wish 
to do research with the H-T-P, as a contribu- 
tion to the theory of projective methods or the 


science of clinical psychology, the book has 
little to offer. 


[ B252 ] 
*KoucH, Jack, AND DEHAAN, Rozert F. Teacher's 
Guidance Handbook: Part 1, Identifying Chil- 
dren Who Need Help, Elementary and Junior 
High Edition. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1955. Pp. 149. Loose-leaf. $2.75. * (PA 30: 
6323) 

[ B253 ] 
*KREINHEDER, ALBERT. Objective Measurement of 
Reality-Contact Weakness. American Psychological 
Association, Psychological Monographs: General and 
Applied, Vol. 66, No. 11, Whole No. 343. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1952. Pp. ii, 23. Paper. 
$1.00. * (PA 27:5882) 

[ B254] 
*KutasH, SAMUEL B., AND Gent, RAvwoNp H. The 
Graphomotor Projection Technique: Clinical 
Use and Standardization. Springfield, Ill.: Charl 
C Thomas, 1954. Pp. xi, 133. $375. * (Oxfor g- 
land: Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd. 275. 6d.) 
(PA 29:1768) For reviews, see 137. 

[ B255] 
*Kwatwasser, Jacos, Exploring the Musical 
Mind. New York: Coleman-Ross Co., Inc., 1055. Pp. 
x, 189. $4.50. * (PA 30:4221) 

Cont Psychol 1:206—7 Jl’ 56. John T. Cowles. 

* This attractive little volume....presents the 
abstracted results of about seventy-five descrip- 
tive studies of musical talent. The majority of 
these are from unpublished master’s theses, 
prepared by students of the author during the 
past twenty-five years, but principally during 
1941-1952. These theses were concerned pri- 
marily with the obtaining of normative meas- 
urements on large groups of school children 
with the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, the 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Musical Accomplishment 
Test, and certain laboratory-type tests of motor 
performance. The remainder of the studies are 
drawn from the work of others in the same 
general field, but of earlier vintage, about 1920- 
1940. * Rather casually Kwalwasser introduces 
his test batteries, which provide the real core of 
this book, but strangely he omits the expected 
description of the rationale, development, con- 
tent, and internal statistics of the tests. * The 
more novel contributions of this book lie in the 
last few chapters, wherein are reported some 
relatively recent and ingenious measures of 
body equilibrium, finger-tapping rate, tongue- 
agility, vocal intonation, and music reading, as 
well as the relations of certain of these meas- 
ures to scores on the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests. Supplementary measures were 
not obtained, however, to determine to what 
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extent the generally greater motility of the 
musically higher-scoring children is due to se- 
lection on favorable physical factors, to emo- 
tional instabilities, or to practice effects. * Stu- 
dents of educational measurement will doubt- 
less share this reviewer’s disappointment with 
the author’s disregard of present-day standards 
for presenting test results. He not only fails to 
report essential statistics on the nature of the 
tests themselves but does not cite the published 
studies of others on the validity, or interrela- 
tions of his tests. A “talent profile” of the 
pupil is suggested as valuable to the teacher or 
counselor, but one wonders if the several sub- 
tests have sufficient reliability or independence 
to warrant profiling of scores. Buros’ The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook....for 
example, cites 29 references to studies of these 
tests, of which Kwalwasser cites only four. In 
fact, it is even more disturbing to discover that 
only 43 of the 189 titles in Kwalwasser’s Bibli- 
ography of Works Cited are actually cited in 
his text. Mean scores are plentifully given, but 
standard deviations or Ns are not always in- 
cluded, and the statistical significance of innu- 
merable differences which are discussed is 
rarely indicated. The author is careless in many 
of his statements accompanying correlation co- 
efficients, such as when he misinterprets the 
index of forecasting efficiency by saying: 
“there is only a 6% accuracy in a correlation 
coefficient of +.33” (p. 55), or again, an r of 
+.34 “contains a prediction error rate of 94%” 
(p. 57). And there are other errors and inac- 
curacies as well as minor editorial slips: (Bal- 
last-on-Spa, New York for Ballston Spa, etc.). 
Thus the book deserves a reading, a cautious 
one, by all who are interested in musical talent 
and its measurement—for its historical signifi- 
cance in summarizing a series of related studies, 
and for the ideas it suggests for future studies, 
but not as a source of well-presented, conclu- 
sive data on the nature of musical talent. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 16:409-10 au ’56. Paul 
R. Farnsworth. The test philosophy of this 
little book by Kwalwasser is very similar to 
that to be found in his 1927 Tests and Meas- 
urements in Music. Both books accept heredi- 
tarianism and the idea that certain groups are 
inherently superior. Kwalwasser still believes 
that all of the famous “Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talents” and more of the members of 
his own “Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests” 
uncover native talent, a potentiality which train- 


ing can never alter. Kwalwasser’s new book 
contains a bibliography of 189 titles. Yet one 
cannot find in this list references to the studies 
which show beyond reason of doubt that with 
proper procedures music test scores can be 
markedly improved. These later studies, e.g., 
those of Ruth Wyatt, use, it should be noted, 
far better measures of sensitivity than the KD 
test series. * In 1953 Kwalwasser put on the 
market a ten minute “Music Talent Test." Un- 
fortunately, his publishers supply no support- 
ing reliability data. It was, therefore, the re- 
viewer's hope that proper normative values 
would be offered in the present book. However, 
a fairly careful reading failed to uncover any 
such evaluative materials. As a matter of fact 
this “quickie” test receives only very brief men- 
tion. * Exploring the Musical Mind expands 
considerable space on family line analyses ; “ra- 
cial" and national differences in music test 
scores; and age, sex, IQ, and training differ- 
ences. Much of this material is anything but 
definitive and takes one little beyond the knowl- 
edge level of the earlier Kwalwasser tome. But 
a few of the present volume's later chapters, 
particularly those on motor measurement, 
tongue-agility, and stroboscopic measurement 
have buried in them notes on heretofore un- 
published minor studies done by Kwalwasser’s 
students. These alone probably justify the pub- 
lication of a book which otherwise belongs 
pretty much to the earlier days of mental meas- 
urement. 
[ B256] 


XLarrrE, Paur. Melbourne Test 90. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, Monograph Supplement No. 1. 
Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 
May 1954. Pp. 107. Paper. 12s. 6d. * (PA 29:4690) 

[ B257 ] 
*La Fon, Fren E. Behavior on the Rorschach Test 
and a Measure of Self-Acceptance. American Psy- 
chological Association, Psychological Monographs : 
General and Applied, Vol. 68, No. 10, Whole No. 381. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1954. Pp. 14. 
Paper. $1.00. * (PA 29:5713) 

[ B258 ] 
XLarjaNr, M. R. Evaluation in Basic Schools, In- 
stitute of Rural Education, Studies in Basic Educa- 
tion, No. r. New Delhi, India: Institute of Rural Edu- 
cation, 1955. Pp. viii, 80, xxv. Rs. 3. * 

[ B259 ] 
*LavucuLin, Frances. The Peer Status of Sixth 
and Seventh Grade Children. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. Pp. x, 85. $275. * (PA 29:3729) 

[ B260 ] 
*Layton, Wireur L. Counseling Use of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. Minnesota Studies in 
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Student Personnel Work, No. 8. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. 40. Paper. 
$1.25. * 
[ B261] 

*Leary, TrworHv, Interpersonal Diagnosis of 
Personality: A Functional Theory and Methodol- 
ogy for Personality Evaluation. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1957. Pp. xix, 518. $1200. * (PA 31: 
2556) 

Am J Sociol 63:244-5 S "57. Jeanne Watson. 
* There is ambiguity throughout the book as to 
whether the system rests on a distinction be- 
tween sixteen themes, eight themes, or two di- 
mensions. * Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the book for sociologists and social psychol- 
ogists is that personality is defined as an inter- 
personal phenomenon. Each of the sixteen basic 
themes is stated in terms of a readiness to act 
in certain specified ways toward others and 
simultaneously to provoke or “pull” specified 
behavior from them. Such terminology gives 
operational meaning to the concept of “inter- 
personal system.” Leary proposes that the same 
thematic terms be used to describe both normal 
and pathological behavior, with differences in 
intensity indicating the degree of rigidity or 
pathology. Actually, most of the work reported 
in this book was done in a clinical setting, and 
the results are correspondingly limited. Inter- 
personal behavior is viewed exclusively as an 
attempt to avoid anxiety. The major situation 
about which predictions are made is the inter- 
action of a patient with his therapist. The one 
attempt to use the system to analyze a normal" 
(top-level management) group served only to 
high-light “misperceptions and rigid destructive 
symbiotic interactions.” The assumption that 
this system will be useful in analyzing healthy 
or creative interpersonal relationships is in- 
triguing but as yet unproved. One other diffi- 
culty arises from the very complexity of the 
system, with its sixteen themes, four degrees 
of intensity, five levels of personality, and si- 
multaneously scoring of self and other, dis- 
tinctions which, although conceptually illumi- 
nating and valuable, in practice are unmanage- 
able. Leary meets this problem with mechanical 
rather than theoretical simplification, proceed- 
ing to combine categories, compute averages, 
and ignore large segments of information. In 
doing this, he introduces distortion as well as 
simplification. Despite its limitations, this sys- 
tem must be recognized as a major advance in 
the treatment of the interpersonal dimension 
of personality. It offers both a systematic clas- 


sification of interpersonal tendencies and some 
careful thinking about the structure of person- 
ality. 

B Menninger Clinic 21:269 N '57. Helen D. 
Sargent. In the “cookbook” era of psychologi- 
cal research, fortunately or unfortunately, in 
its ascendant phase, this book is an important 
event. An ambitious system is offered for rat- 
ing personality data in terms of sixteen inter- 
personal variables at five "levels of communi- 
cation." Conversion into code descriptions and 
discrepancy indices permits an infinite number 
of correlations and measures of change. In the 
search for "objective" methods applicable to 
psychotherapy research, uses beyond interper- 
sonal theory, as such, will be stimulated. In 
spite of its mathematical sophistication, the con- 
tribution is, essentially, to classification. Lin- 
neaus was not Darwin, and Leary is not Freud. 
There is, however, a place for systematic hier- 
archical ordering in psychology as in any natu- 
ral science. The system's contribution to proc- 
ess research in psychotherapy depends upon 
whether that process can be captured by a 
molecular approach. 

Cont Psychol 2:227-9 S "57. William C. 
Schutz. * In sum, despite the reviewer's nega- 
tive comments, this book has real merit. As a 
contribution to clinical diagnosis it is outstand- 
ing. As a contribution to personality theory and 
methodology it presents many provocative, 
sound, and clever ideas, many of which I have 
been unable to mention. Compared to most 
other attempts to objectify "depth" personality 
concepts, this work represents a great advance 
both in the substantive progress and in the 
optimism implied in undertaking such a proj- 
ect. With such work and a few other projects 
like those at Minnesota and Michigan, it will 
be more difficult for future psychological trend- 
analyzers to maintain that clinical concepts are 
outside the realm of experimental techniques. 
Most of my negative comments have referred 
to the content, not the form of the research, for 
the form merits emulation, and the content con- 
sideration and constructive criticism. [See 
original review for critical comments not ex- 
cerpted.] 

Ed & Psychol Meas 17:639-40 w '57. Louis 
P. Thorpe. * The objective of the investigation 
described in the present volume was that of de- 
veloping a multilevel model of personality and 
of offering techniques for measuring interper- 
sonal expressions at the previously mentioned 
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different levels of behavior. This approach was 
likened to a dynamic behaviorism possessing 
the two attributes: (1) the impact that one per- 
son has or makes in dealing with others and 
(2) the interaction of psychological pressures 
among the various levels of personality. * Of 
special interest is the sociometric technique 
used in ascertaining a given patient's self-rat- 
ing, as well as a rating of every other patient 
in his group, ona diagnostic grid featuring 
such dimensions of personality as (1) mana- 
gerial—autocratic, (2) competitive—narcissis- 
tic, (3) aggressive—sadistic, (4) rebellious— 
distrustful, (5) self-effacing—masochistic, (6) 
docile—dependent, (7) cooperative—overcon- 
ventional, and (8). responsible—hypernormal. 
A variety of other techniques of measurement 
of multilevel patterns of personality will be of 
interest to students of the subject. The same 
may be said of applications to clinical, mana- 
gerial, and group dynamics situations. On the 
positive side it can be said that author Leary 
and his associates have presented a unique, 
though complicated, picture of the organization 
of personality as it involves interpersonal be- 
havior principally in a clinical setting. If there 
is a negative aspect to this fairly monumental 
research project and its theoretical considera- 
tions, it would seem to be that certain of its 
categories of behavior, e.g., adjustment mecha- 
nisms and multilevel diagnosis, as well as cer- 
tain of the measures of interpersonal behavior, 
have been more or less arbitrarily selected and 
presented as though they presumably would 
meet with widespread approval. However, al- 
though critics of the system as presented may 
object to certain of its subjective and intangible 
aspects, they would no doubt be hard put to 
come up with one which is freer of such devi- 
ations from strictly operational or empirical 
procedures. 

J Counsel Psychol 4:168-9 su 57. Laurence 
Siegel. * In summary, Leary has described a 
method of personality evaluation with a firm 
foundation in a theory of personality. The 
major advantages of the System are derived 
from the fact that it requires integration of 
isolated measures at different levels and is func- 
tional, allowing predictions of behavior in spec- 
ified interpersonal situations (particularly in 
psychotherapy). The potential user of the Sys- 
tem will find that it is complex, that the 
Manual is at times unclear and that certain of 
his questions are not satisfactorily dealt with 


in the Manual. In spite of these factors, how- 
ever, the System is clearly beyond the experi- 
mental stage and is ready for operational appli- 
cation. 

J Counsel Psychol 4:259-60 f *57. Leon Gor- 
low. * The project is a grand effort in a diffi- 
cult field, and those of us who are interested in 
personality assessment will have to read Leary's 
exploration with considerable care. This is not 
an easy book, but the reader will be repaid for 
his efforts by a specification and elaboration of 
dimensions which Sullivan had insisted upon in 
the course of his professional career. There are 
some general considerations. which are worth 
recording for the purpose of critical review. 
The present effort, as measurement, does not 
solve the problem of adding or combining the 
units of response into scores which have known 
scale properties. In this way, there is no more 
success here than that which has already been 
achieved by researchers working with psycho- 
therapy protocols. * The reader will also note 
that there are literally thousands of possible 
combinations and permutations among vari- 
ables and levels. The fruitfulness and practi- 
cality of such a system of multilevel diagnosis 
will have to be demonstrated before other indi- 
viduals will be persuaded to adopt the system. 
A final word needs to be added with respect to 
possible factor-analytic explorations. In these 
days of statistical analyses and accountings, it 
is appropriate to wonder about the independ- 
ence and the relative purity of the variables 
utilized in the course of Leary’s researches. 
Factor analysis, too, would seem to hold prom- 
ise for simplifying and reducing the complex 
structure without appreciable loss. 


[ B262 ] 
*Leecu, D. Coutins. Twenty Weeks Entrance Ex- 
amination Tests. Exeter, England: A. Wheaton & 
Co. Ltd., 1957. Pp. 103. Paper. 35. * 

[ B263 ] 
*Lerever, D. WELTY, AND CARNES, Earr F. A Work- 
book in Measurement and Evaluation. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: College Book Store, 1956. Pp. ix, 128, Paper, 
spiral binding, lithotyped. $2.50. * 

Ed & Psychol Meas 17:153-5 sp °57: Max 
D. Engelharti. This workbook is well worth 
calling to the attention of teachers of tests and 
measurements: It can be employed effectively 
with any one of the recent widely used texts in 
the field. * Following a listing of various types 
of measuring devices are forms to be used by 
the student in evaluating tests of different 
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kinds. These would seem to the reviewer to be 
an excellent means of directing students in 
their study of examples of each type of test or 
measuring instrument. * Especially commend- 
able is the assignment dealing with item analy- 
sis as a means of group diagnosis. * this work- 
book should provide the basis for an excellent 
introductory course in testing. As the authors 
suggest, an instructor may disagree with some 
of their points of view regarding measurement 
and evaluation as expressed in responses to cer- 
tain items; yet “these answers can serve as the 
basis for class discussion thus permitting the 
underlying issues to be clarified.” The students 
who complete a substantial proportion of the 
exercises in the various assignments should ac- 
quire the kind of understanding which con- 
tributes to effective applications of their knowl- 
edge in testing situations. 


[ B264 ] 
*Lerever, D. WeLrY; NasLUND, ROBERT A.; AND 
TuonPr, Lovis P. Measuring Pupil Achievement: 
A Handbook for Teachers, Counselors, and Ad- 
ministrators in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1957. Pp. 
47. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B265] 
*LrovHamp Dietz L. Consumer Research With 
Projective Techniques: A Case Report of Theory 
and Successful Experimentations in Market and 
Marketing Research. Shenandoah, Iowa: Ajax 
Corporation, 1955. Pp. ii, 151. Paper. $2.00. * 


Personnel Psychol 10:129-31 sp ’57. Melvin 
S. Hattwick, This is an exciting little book with 
a big impact. Its 151 pages contain the report 
of one business man’s efforts to bring certain 
motivation research techniques out of the clini- 
cal laboratory and apply them to everyday busi- 
ness problems. The results—although they 
sometimes reflect a lack of laboratory control 
some would prefer—make for exciting read- 
ing. And they should make sense to applied 
psychologists, personnel men, and management 
people. Any book on this subject must, I sup- 
pose, do first of all what Mr. Leonhard does 
first: discuss some of the merits and limitations 
of conventional who-buys-what-when-where- 
how-much type of research. What this author, 
based on training and experience, says and doc- 
uments about the questionnaire, the interviewer, 
and the respondent, will jolt many a market 
researcher from the complacency with which 
some of us view these topics. To make one 
quote from the author, “If market research is 
to fulfill its function as an aid to modern man- 


agement, it must try to study and to use dis- 
cipline other than economics, statistics, and 
analysis. It must learn to replace with new 
principles that nose counting survey, whose re- 
sults may be definite (including the sampling 
error) but also often times tired and meaning- 
less.” Have you ever asked yourself, “Why 
doesn’t someone put down in less technical lan- 
guage what these T.A.T. and other projective 
techniques are, how they may be used, and not 
used?” If you have asked such a question the 
author will give you some answers which are 
enlightening. Certainly he is more positive and 
provocative than most social scientists would 
be. His statements are at times more inclusive 
than perhaps is warranted, but certainly none 
can quarrel with his objective, which is to throw 
more light and less heat on this subject of “Ap- 
plication of Theory to Practical Experimenta- 
tion in Business Research.” The final section 
will provide the real “meat” of this book to 
many who read it. It includes four case studies 
of projective techniques in action, The prob- 
lem, the method, the responses, and some re- 
sults are given. In a time when most of us are 
talking theory and revealing few results, the 
case histories presented here are a major con- 
tribution. Mr. Leonhard has found time in a 
busy schedule to provide some meat on which 
many of us can chew for some time to come. 
You may not always like the taste of it, and 
you may, perhaps, find the chewing a bit tough. 
But certainly, he provides a great deal of food 
for thought. Leonhard's monograph won the 
1955 Honor Award of the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association, an award 
well deserved in the reviewer's judgment. 


[ B266] 
XLrssa, WILLIAM ÅA., AND SPIEGELMAN, MARVIN. 
Ulithian Personality as Seen Through Ethnologi- 
cal Materials and Thematic Test Analysis. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Culture and So- 
ciety, Vol. 2, No. 5. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1954. Pp. iii, 243-301. Paper. $0.75. 
* (PA 29:757) 

[ B267 ] 
Lino, Lester M. Measuring Group Cohesiveness. 
University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, No. 3. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1953- 
Pp. ix, 111. * (PA 28:8654) 


Am Sociol R 19:785-6 D ’54. Chris Argyris. 
* “Attraction-to-group” or the resultant force 
acting on a member to remain in his group is 
hypothesized to be a function of the degree to 
which membership in the group is actually or 
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potentially need-satisfying. One must keep in 
mind that Libo is focusing only on those sources 
of attraction which stem from the valent char- 
acteristics of the group itself. The present for- 
mulation of the concept is based on the assump- 
tion, therefore, that the forces toward member- 
ship are driving (i.e. people need to remain in 
the group), not restraining, forces and that it 
is the valent group in a natural situation, rather 
than other coercive or external factors, which 
is to arouse an individual’s need to belong to 
the group. Consequently, the results, Libo 
points out, are not relevant to groups where 
pressure to remain is due to (a) a sense of 
obligation or duty, (b) prohibitions against 
leaving the group, and (c) fear of exclusion or 
rejection from the group. For the “field-ori- 
ented” researcher studying already existing 
groups, these are interesting limitations. One 
may ask, how many "actual" groups exist with- 
out any of these characteristics? It is to Libo’s 
credit that he makes explicit the limitations of 
his research. * Libo describes research con- 
ducted on two methodological problems: (a) 
perfecting a behavioral criterion which can be 
used to validate either experimental manipula- 
tions of group attractiveness or measures of 
attraction-to-group, and (b) constructing a 
measure of attraction-to-group which was less 
obvious in its intent than a questionnaire. To 
accomplish the first aim, a “locomotion meas- 
ure” was developed. To accomplish the second 
aim, a projective technique called The Group- 
Picture-Impression (G.P.L.) test was devel- 
oped. * The G.P.I. test was found capable of 
discriminating (1) between subjects assigned 
in the high experimental conditions and those 
in the low, (2) between subjects who stayed in 
their groups and those who did not. However, 
it is interesting to note that Libo also adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to each subject which also 
tapped the individual’s “attraction-to-group.” 
The questionnaire was found to be, in some 
areas, a better predictor of behavior than the 
more elaborate projective technique. Such re- 
sults help confirm the hypotheses that projec- 
tive techniques may not be necessary when we 
are dealing with those needs that relatively nor- 
mal people manifest and which they are not 
defensive about. It may be that a projective 
technique is more necessary for abnormal peo- 
ple whose personality structure is “loaded” 
with defense mechanisms. * 


J Proj Tech 19:80-2 Mr '55. Ruth Tolman. 
* A neat experiment is described, and the pres- 
entation is orderly and systematic. It suggests 
many practical implications and raises provoca- 
tive questions. * This investigation....under- 
takes to manipulate experimentally in a labora- 
tory situation some of the variables which make 
for high and low group “attractiveness” and 
then to measure the results by three methods: 
a behavioral criterion called the “locomotion 
measure,” a projective device called the Group 
Picture Impression (or G-P-I) technique, and 
a brief paper-and-pencil questionnaire. * The 
Group Picture Impression (GPI) technique 
will be of special interest to readers of this 
journal and two of the four chapters in the 
book are devoted to a description of it and to 
a Manual for its interpretation. It is regarded 
by the author as an extension or enlargement 
of the potential measurement applications of 
projective approaches. It is an attempt to capi- 
talize on the "sensitivity" of the projective in- 
strument to social factors in the test adminis- 
tration situation. Group-administered, it is a 
three-picture technique, eliciting short stories 
which can be coded and scored with high relia- 
bility and which yield a score for each member 
of the participating group. The score is re- 
ported in two parts: (a) the total score, and 
(b) the number of stories with a score, the lat- 
ter representing presumably the subject's de- 
gree of involvement with the story-writing task 
and thus serving as a kind of screening device 
to indicate the validity (or invalidity) of the 
total score. In the appendix the author himself 
raises the question which must necessarily be- 
devil the reader: what of the validity of the 
assümption that the story is a direct reflection 
of the subject's attraction to membership in the 
group of which he is now a member? How 
would the individual respond in isolation from 
any group? Are the stories tapping permanent 
and basic attitudes toward group relationships 
rather than reactions toward the immediate 
group situation? The type of investigation nec- 
essary to answer these questions has not yet 
been attempted with G-P-I, but it badly needs 
doing. Furthermore, although re-test reliability 
of the G-P-I is low, a study of the relation of 
changes in an individual’s score to changes in 
group conditions has not been attempted. There 
is something rather arbitrary, and sometimes 
questionable, about the determination of the 
code-able unit in scoring the GPI stories. But 
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this is a minor detail. More important is the 
fact that this approach is a novel and promis- 
ing one in the investigation of group behavior 
and should lend itself, with some modifications, 
to the study of many other group situations, 
particularly of group therapy processes. 


[ B268 J 
*Lieners, Arruur. How to Take Tests and Pass 
Them. New York: Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 1958. 
Pp. 184. $2.00, (London: Arco Publications, Ltd. 15s.) 
[ B269 ] 
Linvgutst, E. E, Eprror. Educational Measure- 
ment. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1951, Pp. xix, 819. $6.00. * 

Am J Psychol 65:141-2 Ja ’52. Lloyd G. 
Humphreys. * The first part, in four chapters, 
provides a basic philosophy for the use of 
measurement in the schools. Outstanding in 
this section is the first chapter which sets forth 
a realistic and useful position with regard to 
individual differences and their measurement 
in the learning situation. It is unfortunate 
that the discussion of educational placement 
in the fourth chapter is limited almost entirely 
to the college level, although this emphasis is 
understandable in view of background of the 
authors. * The last chapter, particularly the 
portion which compares different methods of 
interpreting test-scores and profiles, should be 
required reading for all students of clinical 
psychology and vocational guidance. * The 
quality of the work is uniformly high, re- 
flecting both careful editing and a good choice 
of authors, and the reviewer found little with 
which to disagree. In several of the chapters 
there was a disturbing tendency to veer un- 
predictably from discussion of achievement 
tests to discussion of predictive tests. While 
many of the problems involved in the con- 
struction of the two types of test are the 
same, others, such as those involved in plan- 
ning and validation, may be quite different. 
Three minor difficulties in connection with the 
chapter on validity might be noted. First, for- 
mula 25, one of those used to correct for re- 
striction of range, is presented without an ex- 
plicit statement of its major assumption, 
namely, that the restriction is in the second 
variable while the variances of the first are 
known. Secondly, while the assumptions un- 
derlying the use of correction formulae do 
not make them applicable to biserial validity 
coefficients, the error involved in their use is 
small, particularly if the amount of restric- 


tion is moderate and the dichotomy is not 
extreme. Furthermore, the error is in the di- 
rection of underestimation rather than over- 
estimation of validity in the unrestricted range. 
Finally, an objection may be voiced to the 
use of the term "ultimate" in speaking about 
criteria. There are probably no ultimate criteria 
as defined, all criteria being either working 
criteria or intermediate criteria. The term 
should, therefore, not be used, even for pur- 
poses of exposition. The volume, which varies 
considerably in difficulty (from the under- 
graduate level in most of the chapters in 
the first and second parts to the graduate level 
in the third), should be useful both in psy- 
chology and education. Students of education 
are more likely than students of psychology to 
be familiar with the uses of measurement in 


the schools, but less likely to be familiar with 
the statistical material presented in the third 
part. Students of psychology will find much 


new material in the first part. The material . 


in the third part may be somewhat familiar, 
but much of it goes beyond that which is coy- 
ered in the usual courses on statistics. In gen- 
eral, the volume will serve as a textbook for 
courses in the construction of tests and as a 
reference work for courses in statistics, meas- 
urement, guidance, and evaluation. 

Harvard Ed R 22:58-9 w ’52. Julian C. 
Stanley. * should serve splendidly as a text- 
book for advanced graduate students as well 
as a handbook for professional workers, It is 
curiously uneven in difficulty. Some of the 
material can be comprehended easily by in- 
telligent college sophomores while a few por- 
tions will tax bright doctoral candidates. * a 
rich mine of achievement-testing lore * de- 
spite the genuine excellence of Lorge’s chap- 
ter concerning "The Fundamental Nature of 
Measurement," one might suppose that it 
would have been even better had S. S, Stevens, 
a psychologist keenly interested in the theory 
of scales of measurement, served as its co- 
author. Though fifty-one collaborators assisted 
the authors, some of them to considerable ex- 
tents, similar comments could be made about 
several other chapters. * The third part... 
presupposes background equivalent to about 
twelve quarter hours (eight semester hours) 
of statistics though much of the material can 
be comprehended reasonably well with less 
training. The present writer prefers to offer 
Part 3 during the third quarter after his grad- 
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uate students have completed Cronbach’s text 
and the first two parts of Educational Meas- 
urement. By this time, they have also had 
eight quarter hours of statistics and may be 
enrolled for four more. So much of the con- 
tent of this book was sheer “word of mouth” 
knowledge before it appeared in print that the 
educator interested in measurement who does 
not read Parts 1 and 2 will be lacking erudi- 
tion not acquirable elsewhere. Though prac- 
tically all the chapters make distinct contribu- 
tions, in Part 2 three of these stand out as 
of paramount importance for educators who 
use or construct tests: Lindquist’s “Prelimi- 
nary considerations in objective test construc- 
tion,” Ebel’s “Writing the test item,” and Stal- 
nakers “The essay type of examination." 
Davis’ “Item selection techniques” is valuable 
for measurement workers but far more diffi- 
cult for the statistically uninitiated. * 

J Higher Ed 23:165 Mr ’52. Cyril Burt. * 
collated and edited, with admirable skill * an 
excellent survey by F. B. Davis of the prin- 
ciples of item analysis and the techniques avail- 
able for item selection. A mew and particu- 
larly helpful feature consists in detailed chap- 
ters on “the art of test construction.” Design- 
ing tests, writing test-items, trying out test- 
materials, scoring and interpreting the results 
— all the “tricks of the trade,” in fact, are ex- 
plained in practical detail. The last section 
deals with the theory of mental measurement. 
This includes some of the most valuable chap- 
ters in the book. * The scattered literature has 
been thoroughly sifted and studied, and every 
chapter ends with a selected list of useful ref- 
erences. It will be plain to the careful reader 
that not all the collaborators are agreed on 
each of the main issues; but such minor in- 
consistencies are to be welcomed as a sign of 
an impartial treatment, and as a reminder that 
finality is as yet by no means attained. To aim 
at an eclectic presentation rather than at a 
unified theory is a far wiser policy in a rap- 
idly growing field. This is unquestionably not 
only a useful handbook for senior students of 
educational psychology, but an indispensable 
work of reference for investigators who are 
embarking on research in this or allied sub- 
jects. 

Psychol B 49:194-6 Mr ’52. Robert M. W. 
Travers. * It is extremely difficult to review 
a work so encyclopedic in character and so 
heterogeneous in authorship—because of the 


varying quality of different parts of the work, 
and because different authors have different 
audiences in mind and hence write at differ- 
ent levels of difficulty. The difficulty is en- 
hanced in the present volume, where chapters 
vary from the platitudinous to the profound. 
Of course, what is a platitude to one still may 
be a profundity to another. The part of the 
volume which seems to come closest to the 
stated purposes is Part 3 on “Measurement 
Theory.” The five authors of this section re- 
flect in their writing a level of scholarship far 
above that found in most of the rest of the 
volume. * The remainder of the volume pre- 
sents a much less happy picture. To the au- 
thors of the first four chapters on “The Func- 
tions of Measurement in Education” must in- 
evitably fall the lot of saying what has been 
said many times before. They discuss the usual 
generalities about the functions of measure- 
ment in a commonplace way. Often the dis- 
cussion is vague and general. * Part 2 of the 
book is devoted to a presentation of techniques 
used in the construction of achievement tests * 
The most notable contribution of this part... 
is a chapter by Frederick B. Davis on “Item 
Selection Techniques.” This chapter is com- 
mensurate in scholarship with those in the 
final part of the volume. Particularly inade- 
quate is the chapter on “Planning the Objec- 
tive Test." In this chapter there is practically 
no discussion of the difficult but important 
problem of defining a domain of behavior 
within which measurement is to take place and 
yet this is a fundamental step in the handling 
of achievement tests. The omission of a proper 
discussion of how to specify what a test is 
to measure is not rectified by an adequate dis- 
cussion of the topic in the chapter on “Writ- 
ing the Test Item.” The latter chapter is de- 
voted almost entirely to the discussion of the 
form of test items rather than of their func- 
tion. For example, there is an excellent dis- 
cussion on suggested rules for writing multi- 
ple-choice items and yet one cannot find out 
the kinds of purposes for which multiple- 
choice items might be used. The paragraph 
on the applicability of multiple-choice ques- 
tions begins with a statement, "The multiple- 
choice form is widely applicable,” and nothing 
more is said concerning the kinds of achieve- 
ments which they may be used to measure. 
Of what avail is a multiple-choice item which 
illustrates all the suggested rules of good item 
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writing if it measures an achievement which 
is trivial or irrelevant? * The function of a 
test item must be a determiner of its form, 
and yet in this volume the various forms of 
test items are discussed without relating them 
to the functions they may serve. Finally, there 
is one major criticism of the book as a whole 
which cannot be omitted. The work seems to 
imply that educational measurement consists 
mainly of the measurement of academic 
achievement of the type which has been 
stressed in traditional schools. It is to be 
hoped that advanced courses in the measure- 
ment for which the book is designed will 
cover some of the broader aspects of the 
measurement of growth. Educational measure- 
ment cannot be preoccupied only with intel- 
lectual development in an age when so much 
stress is being placed on the nonintellectual 
aspects of growth. Much has been done al- 
ready to assess the development of interests, 
values, attitudes, and other aspects of person- 
ality and these must surely be given some 
place in an advanced course in measurement. 
Unless this is done such courses will be geared 
to an educational philosophy which is no longer 
too widely accepted. 


For additional reviews, see 4:B247. 


[ B270] 
XLivERANT, SHEPHARD. The Use of Rotter’s Social 
Learning Theory in Developing a Personality In- 
ventory. American Psychological Association, Psy- 
chological Monographs : General and Applied, Vol. 72, 
No. 2, Whole No. 455. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1958. Pp. 23. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B271] 
*Lock, H. F. The Use of Tests in Selection Pro- 
cedures. London: British Institute of Management, 
1956. Pp. 26. 5s. * 


Occupational Psychol 31:57 Ja '57. Denis 
McMahon. It is good to read something by 
an author who knows what he talking about. 
Into this 26-page booklet....Lock and his col- 
leagues have packed a remarkable amount of 
information and good sense. Short but crystal- 
clear paragraphs on validity, reliability, stand- 
ardisation and item analysis prepare the way 
for brief descriptions of the main types of 
tests. These are models of modesty and cau- 
tion. The best section of the booklet is on 
the place of testing in selection procedure. The 
whole thing is rounded off with a two-page 
account of group techniques and a reading list. 
The Appendix gives suggested programmes 


and timetables for four different kinds of se- 
lection procedure. The Appendix alone is 
worth five shillings to personnel and line man- 
agers who want a quick but reliable briefing. 


[ B272] 
*Lorp, FmEpERIC. A Theory of Test Scores. Psy- 
chometric Monographs, No. 7. Princeton, N.J.: y- 
chometric Society (P.O. Box 572). Pp. x, 84. Paper. 
Out of print. (PA 28:1886) 


[ B273 ] 
*Lorr, Maurice. Multidimensional Scale for Rat- 
ing Psychiatric Patients, Hospital Form. Veter- 
ans Administration Technical Bulletin, TB 10-507. 
Washington, D.C.: Veterans Administration, Novem- 
ber 16, 1953. Pp. 44. Paper. * 

[ B274] 
*LowENrELp, Marcarer. The Lowenfeld Mosaic 


Test. London: Newman Neame Ltd. 1954. Pp. 360. 
50s. * 


Brit J Med Psychol 28:199-200 Je ’55. 
Lydia Jackson, This is a long-awaited manual 
for use with the author's well-known Mosaic 
Test. It embodies almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experimentation, and includes chap- 
ters on the classification of patterns, on the 
use of the test in the study of child develop- 
ment, of normal personality, subnormal intel- 
ligence, neurosis, mental disorder and of cul- 
tural problems. * The field covered is a very 
wide one, and Dr Lowenfeld is the first to 
stress the point that the material obtained so 
far from some of the groups studied can only 
be used as a guiding line for further research. 
She takes similar care to emphasize that the 
designs obtained from subjects do not lend 
themselves to facile interpretation, or to 
"blind" diagnosis, and that a thorough train- 
ing in the use of the test, and probably a 
special talent as well, are required to get 
meaningful and reliable results. The account 
of its use in making the differential diagnosis 
of diseases of the brain from mental diseases 
is impressive. In the same chapter (9) some 
striking examples of patterns made by schizo- 
phrenic patients are discussed. In another con- 
text Dr Lowenfeld herself refers to the—not 
unexpected—difficulty in distinguishing these 
from patterns made by the severely neurotic, 
or the very dull. She also mentions the para- 
dox of mental defectives who occasionally pro- 
duce an excellent design! The book abounds 
in such tantalizing vistas of regions to be ex- 
plored. Not the least fascinating prospect lies 
in the field of cultural differences. The con- 
trast between the Am- and the Eu- patterns 
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revealed by this test may be taken as an awful 
warning against applying hypotheses based on 
the material obtained from one culture to the 
products of another, unless it were with the 
aim of verifying them. The main virtue of 
the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, is that it occupies an interme- 
diate position between the unstructured inter- 
view and a more rigidly constructed test, thus 
combining the advantages of both. Yet the 
very freedom the subject enjoys in using his 
creative potentialities increases the difficulties 
of interpretation. The Test, however, does not 
appear to be offered as a single exhaustive 
means for investigating personality, but as an 
additional tool to be used in uncovering some 
of its aspects, not easily accessible by other 
means. Its use in following the changes in 
personality during treatment seems especially 
promising. 

Brit J Psychol 46:155-6 My '55. M. Col- 
lins. * Some of the interpretations are ex- 
traordinarily interesting such as those of two 
sisters whose designs show striking similarity. 
The chapter on children’s designs, tabulating 
the changes in the form of the design with 
age, is of value from the point of view of 
children’s development. * The different facets 
of the test seem unlimited, and if one can 
judge from the contents of the book, the test 
is being extensively tried out in different fields, 
and used in different countries. One consider- 
able disadvantage from which it suffers is the 
difficulty of making a permanent record of the 
results. Apart from colour photography, white 
paper has to be placed on the tray beforehand, 
a tracing made before the pieces are removed, 
and finally the design has to be coloured—a 
time-consuming process. A second disadvan- 
tage of the test, as it appears to the reviewer, 
is that the interpretation of the designs still 
seems to be largely subjective. As is stated in 
the book, to classify and to interpret the de- 
signs is like learning a new language, and the 
only reliable method of learning is said to be 
personal experience and direct personal teach- 
ing. “It must also be granted that for the full 
use of the test and an appreciation of its 
subtler aspects, a certain special quality is 
needed in the investigator, one akin to the 
quality in the musician that makes elements 
of form and rhythm obvious to him that, to 
the unmusical, are imperceptible” (p. 48). If 
this is so, then the use of the test is certainly 


limited, and this unfortunately is the impres- 
sion one receives from perusal of the text. 
While the book makes interesting reading, one 
would have liked the contents of some of the 
chapters to have been arranged more system- 
atically. 

J Consult Psychol 19:154-5 Ap 55. Laur- 
ance F. Shaffer. * The standard directions for 
administration, and especially the definitions 
and illustrations of the terms used to describe 
the designs, are useful to both clinical and re- 
search workers. At last they now will have a 
uniform method for communicating about the 
Mosaic. The 144 color plates make concepts 
clear that are hard to describe in words or even 
in uncolored illustrations. In its clinical sec- 
tions, the book displays honest confusion. Nu- 
merous case studies give, by implication more 
than direct assertion, the "typical" designs pro- 
duced by patients with many syndromes, chil- 
dren of various developmental stages, and 
people of several cultures. In discussing gen- 
eralities, the author sometimes makes glowing 
claims—“....the L. M. T. often makes it pos- 
sible to make a rapid and certain diagnosis in 
cases of doubt..." (p. 246)—and sometimes 
shows awareness of the limitations of her 
method—“....diffetential diagnosis between a 
severe degree of neurosis, a low level of in- 
herent intelligence, and severe schizophrenia, 
is one of extreme difficulty, since in all three 
cases subjects are apt to..." (p. 146). A strik- 
ing omission, all too familiar in books on new 
clinical techniques, is even the simplest evi- 
dence on validity, other than anecdotes. Is it 
too much to ask that authors at least count and 
report the percentages of hits and misses made 
by the test when predicting certain verifiable 
diagnoses or other events? 

J Mental Sci ror:414 Ap ’55. M. Bassett. * 
There are 360 pages in....[the book], yet it is 
difficult for me to say much or to report on 
what is its hard core, for I feel much as if con- 
fronted by the grin of a Cheshire cat. The 
book abounds in contradictions of theory with 
practice, in promises of explanation which re- 
main unfulfilled, and in exasperating state- 
ments * One may wonder how the test can be 
interpreted, since on the one hand the author 
explicitly states that neither verbal nor statis- 
tical methods of evaluation are practicable 
while on the other hand she eschews publishing 
psychoanalytic interpretations, subjective eval- 
uations and other scoring methods. The fact is 
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that the Lowenfeld Mosaic is not an established 
Test but a technique which has yet to be vali- 
dated. As a projective method it may be worth 
exploring, and Dr. Lowenfeld’s originality in 
developing the project must be warmly ac- 
knowledged. Whether or not her theories un- 
derlying the technique are valid could quite 
easily be tested rigorously. Up to the present, 
it seems that Himmelweit and Eysenck are the 
only two workers who have attempted serious 
validation of the technique (Br. J. Med. Psy- 
chol., 1944, 20, 203). Though their tests were 
not extensive they found that an experienced 
user of the technique could write personality 
sketches from mosaics with better than chance 
success when these were matched against psy- 
chiatrists’ reports. * 

Psychol B 52:360-70 Jl '55. Morris Krug- 
man. * 'This book will probably do for the 
Mosaic Test what the English translation of 
the “Psychodiagnostik” did for the Rorschach; 
it will transform it from an esoteric technique 
into a popular clinical instrument. And, as in 
the case of the Rorschach, some psychologists 
will not be too happy about this. * Diagnostic 
procedures are presented tentatively through- 
out, and the reader is frequently cautioned to 
use this test experimentally rather than as a 
finished instrument. * In spite of the cautions 
constantly presented, the impact of the “typi- 
cal” cases and the large number of case de- 
scriptions leaves the impression that the test 
can be used with a reasonable degree of assur- 
ance as a diagnostic clinical instrument. The 
chapters dealing with the description of the 
test convey the impression that the designs 
produced by subjects can be readily classified 
into stated categories which lead to almost au- 
tomatic diagnosis. On the other hand, the parts 
of the book which concern themselves with the 
use of the test bring the reader back to reality 
with a jolt. Warnings about the difficulties in 
classification experienced with live cases, ex- 
amples of borderline and ambiguous designs, 
samples of overlapping diagnostic possibilities 
for similar designs, instances of subjective in- 
terpretation, and conflicting reports by differ- 
ent workers abound in the many case samples 
presented, and serve to disabuse the reader of 
any hopes for a reasonably simple and useful 
technique for personality appraisal, in the event 
that he had entertained. such hopes. In spite 
of twenty-five years of experimentation and 
Clinical use, this test is still in its beginning 


stages. It is now ready for validation. There is 
no doubt about the fact that competent clinical 
psychologists will find this a useful projective 
technique—an important addition to the clini- 
cal battery—if they are not already using it. 
But then, competent clinical psychologists can 
find almost any series of samples of human 
behavior useful for diagnostic purposes, par- 
ticularly one that has had considerable use, and 
therefore presents some basis for comparison 
of results. Those who insist on “respectable” 
methods of objectification, and on standard 
approaches to reliability and validity will, no 
doubt, be as violent in opposition to this test 
as they are toward other projective methods. 
The 144 separate plates, beautifully printed in 
color, constitute, in effect, approximations to 
norms for the Mosaic test, although this is dis- 
claimed by the author. They add a great deal 
to the usefulness of the volume. 


[ B275] 
X*McAnrr, Hanorp V. An Economically Adminis- 
tered Testing Program for Secondary Schools. 
Curriculum Bulletin, No. 136. Eugene, Ore: School 
of Education, University of Oregon, March 0, 1954. 
Pp. 14. Paper, mimeographed. $0.20. * 
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*McCatt, Joun R. Sex Differences in Intelli- 
gence: A Comparative Factor Study. Catholic 
University of America, Studies in Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry, Vol. 9, No, 3. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. viii, 65. 
Paper, lithotyped. $1.00. * (PA 30 $4171) 

[ B277 ] 
*McCartuy, Mary VirERBO. An Empirical Study 
of the Personality Profiles Characterizing Dif- 
ferential Quantitative and Linguistic Ability. 
Catholic University of America, Studies in Psychology 
and Psychiatry, Vol. 8, No. 4. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
viii, 45. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 28 24043) 

[ B278 ] 
X*McCrov, CHARLES Haron, AND Younc, NORMA 
Dororny. Tests and Measurements in Health and 
Physical Education, Third Edition. New York: 
Soneto Century Cro, Inc, 1954. Pp. xxi, 497. 

175. 


J Sch Health 24:200 Je *54. Charles H. 
Keene. * The thorough revision of the older 
material and inclusion of some fifteen chapters 
that are practically new, has made this text a 
real leader in tests and measurements, and also 
in the field of scientific teacher training in this 
specialty. It is a necessity for all teachers and 
for mature minded students in health and phys- 
ical education. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 40:B 1003. 
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* MCCORMICK, WILLIAM PAULINE. Factors of Intel- 
ligence in High and Low Cognitive Ability 
Groups. Catholic University of America, Educational 
Research Monographs, Vol. 18, No. 2. Washington, 
D.C. ; Catholic University of America Press, Inc., 1954- 
Pp. viii, 70. Paper, $1.00. * 

[ 8280] 
*MacMinLeN, Joun W.; Moore, HARRIET BRUCE; 
AND BerLows, Rocer M. Effective Testing Devel- 
opments. Personnel Report Series, No. 522. Chicago, 


Til.: Civil Service Assembly, [1952]. Pp. iii, 23. Paper, 
lithotyped. $2.00. * 
[ B281] 

*McMurry, Roserr N.; ARNOLD, James 'S.; 
Browne, RomERT F.; HAMSTRA, R. Horris; MILLER, 
KATHERINE S,; SHAEFFER, ROBERT E.; AND SHAEF- 
rer, Ruru J. Tested Techniques of Personnel Se- 
lection. Chicago, Il.: Dartnell Corporation, 1955. 
Pages not numbered. Looseleaf. $20.00. * (PA 30:7833) 


Personnel 33:198-9 S "56. Milton M. Man- 
dell. This manual summarizes in outstanding 
fashion the knowledge that has been gained in 
the area of personnel selection during the past 
20 years. Dr. McMurry properly points out 
that the systematic methods he describes aid not 
only in better initial selection but also in proper 
placement and in the utilization of marginal 
workers. While these methods would be beyond 
the grasp of a personnel clerk and at too low 
a level for a trained psychologist, the manual 
offers valuable material for employment spe- 
cialists between these two extremes. Though 
much of the material is not new, the systematic 
organization and completeness of presentation 
are unique. As could be expected from the au- 
thor’s previous writings, he places most empha- 
sis on the patterned interview and the checking 
of references by telephone as evaluation meth- 
ods. Nevertheless, his approach is comprehen- 
sive, and the need for adequate job specifica- 
tions, adequate recruiting, and adequate testing 
is properly stressed. The form used for “man” 
specifications is unusually inclusive and recog- 
nizes, as do other sections of the manual, find- 
ings from clinical and social psychology. Espe- 
cially valuable are the complete case records— 
of which the manual provides several examples. 
These can be used to train employment special- 
ists in the analysis of information—though it 
should not be overlooked that similar practice 
is needed in the equally important and comple- 
mentary phase of obtaining the information 
itself. 

Personnel Psychol 10:123-5 SP °57- Edwin 
R. Henry. * This reviewer can sum up his re- 
actions to this manual in two statements: (1) 


After all the glowing promises in the introduc- 
tion, he felt let-down, disappointed, even 
cheated, by the rest of the volume. Instead of 
the most recent, the most up-to-date, revolu- 
tionary, new principles and techniques, he was 
served the same old stuff and not even well 
prepared. (2) As a do-it-yourself project, the 
program leaves him cold. A professional with 
the background and competence of a McMurry 
might apply it successfully. In the hands of a 
less sophisticated “ordinary personnel execu- 
tive,” the experience of doing-it-yourself may 
either be completely frustrating, or even worse, 
lead to a feeling of security and expertness not 
justified by the facts. 


[ B282 ] 
*McQurrry, Louis L. Theories and Methods in 
Some Objective Assessments of Psychological 
Well-Being. American Psychological Association, 
Psychological Monographs : General and Applied, Vol. 
68, No. 14, Whole No. 38s. Washington, D.C. the 
Association, Inc, 1954. Pp. 28. Paper. $1.50. * (PA 
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X*MacNusoN, Henry W.; Larson, Cart A.; AND 
SHELLHAMMER, THoMAS A. Evaluating Pupil Prog- 
ress. California State Department of Education Bul- 
letin, Vol. 21, No. 6. Sacramento, Calif.: the Depart- 
ment, April 1952. Pp. 184. Paper. $0.75. * 


Calif J Ed Res 3:189 S '52. * this mono- 
graph emphasizes the instructional values to be 
derived from an all-inclusive program of evalu- 
ation. Its major purpose is to assist teachers in 
gathering and interpreting evidences of growth 
in the skills, knowledges, attitudes, and under- 
standings that receive emphasis in the modern 
program of education. Over 150 supervisors 
and directors of instruction, superintendents, 
teachers, college deans, and representatives of 
lay groups reviewed, criticized, and supple- 
mented the original manuscript. Some of the 
topics discussed in, the monograph are: (1) 
the role of evaluation in education; (2) testing 
in an evaluation program; (3) appraising ca- 
pacity for learning; (4) appraising personality 
development; (5) evaluating attitudes ; (6) de- 
fining and observing pupil behavior; (7) tech- 
niques to appraise pupil behavior; (8) report- 
ing pupil progress, etc. 

Ed Res B 32:193-4:O 14 '53. Guy W. Bud- 
demeyer.* Although no one of the topics dis- 
cussed is dealt with exhaustively, it provides in 
a manageable volume a great many practical 
suggestions, and in general includes the basic 
principles applicable to the evaluation of pupil 
progress. * The guide offers evidence of an in- 
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teresting trend in evaluation concepts that has 
developed in recent years—the emphasis on 
observation. * Although there might be some 
question regarding certain details such as the 
use of the phrase “appraising capacity for 
learning” (pages 39-48) and the chapter title 
“Techniques to Appraise Character Traits— 
the Rating Scale” (pages 97-124), this com- 
pact volume would serve any teacher as a valu- 
able source book on evaluation of student 
progress, Other features of the handbook in- 
clude an extensive bibliography, numerous il- 
lustrations and examples, and an appendix in 
which questions frequently asked by teachers 
are answered on the basis of current practice 
and recent literature in evaluation. 
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Your Best. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1956. 
Pp. ii, 77. Paper. $0.96. * 


Ed Res B 36:27-8 Ja 9°57. Marie A. Flesher. 
* The book has several desirable features: it is 
short, is written in a clear and readily under- 
standable manner, contains a number of novel 
illustrations, is applicable to the problems which 
concern most of the persons reading it, and 
provides immediate practice on many of the 
suggestions presented. The individual who 
studies this book independently may wish that a 
key had been provided for the exercises which 
are included in the book. However, it seems 
likely that the person taking a test will gain in 
skill and confidence if he follows the advice of 
the author. 
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26. Paper, lithotyped. $2.00. * 
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Guide to the Use of the Maxfield-Fjeld Tentative 
Adaptation of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 


for Use With Visually Handicapped Preschool 
Children. New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1953. Pp. ii, 30. Paper, lithotyped. * (PA 29: 
1406) 
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*MEYER, Jerome S. The Handwriting Analyzer, 


New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1953. Pp. iii, 103. 
$2.95. * (London: Dennis Dobson, 1954. Pp. 101. ros, 
6d.) 


Psychiatric Q Sup 28:167 pt 1°54. This book 
pretends to be somewhat more than what it is, 
According to the publishers “it provides many 
hours of entertainment as well as interesting 
information about old friends and new. The 
Handwriting Analyzer is so accurate that it 
can be recommended for personnel work in 
business.” The author is not a professional 
psychologist, and there is no evidence that any 
careful research studies substantiate the valid- 
ity of the character analyses given, Whereas no 
objection can be leveled at its use as a game for 
parlor entertainment, the book should not be 
used for serious purposes. 
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tude Inventories. University of California Publica- 
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University of California Press, 1954. Pp. iii, 415-84. 
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State University, Tallahassee, Florida, Tallahas- 
see, Fla.: Florida State University, 1954. Pp. iv, 88. 
Paper. * 
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*MINER, Joun B. Intelligence in the United 
States: A Survey—With Conclusions for Man- 
power Utilization in Education and Employment. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xii, 180. $4.25. (London: Interscience Publishers, Ltd. 
32s.) * (PA 32:1344) 

Brit J Ed Psychol 28:93 F ’58. Dr. Miner's 
study is of interest because, with the aid of 
Gallup Polls, he was able to collect a very highly 
representative sample of the total U.S. popula- 
tion aged 1 upwards. These 1,500 individuals 
were given a 20-item vocabulary test by the in- 
terviewers, and the results are here analysed 
by age, sex, race, religion, geographical area, 
education and occupation. The introductory and 
the concluding chapters have less to offer. The 
former presents the arguments for a general 
factor in intelligence, much along British lines, 
whose essential functions are reasoning and 
grasping relations ; but they fail to show why— 
in that case—a pure vocabulary test was used 
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as a measure of intelligence. The later sections 
discuss the utilization of the nation’s intellec- 
tual potential, and are based on the common 
fallacy that, because most college students score 
above a particular vocabulary level, therefore, 
everybody with equally high scores should go, 
or should have gone, to college. 

Brit J Psychol 48:317 N ^57. A. W. Heim. 
This book is a strange mixture of over- and 
under-statements. The author claims that he 
has made a survey of a cross-section of the U.S. 
population “with conclusions for manpower 
utilization in education and employment." This 
would appear to be overstating the case since 
the book is based simply on the results of test- 
ing 1500 subjects (1347 whites and 153 Negroes, 
ranging in age from IO years to 754-) on one 
20-word, multiple-choice vocabulary test, and 
comparing their scores with their occupations 
(n = 316), race (n = 2), religion (n — 4), 
social class as self-estimated (m = 4) and sex 
(n = 2). The other variables considered in- 
clude education, place of residence, marital 
status, and age. On the basis of his subjects" 
scores on the vocabulary test and their position 
on these other variables, Dr Miner estimates 
what proportions of people in the U.S.A. are 
over- and under-employed, over- and under- 
educated. He expounds, in percentages correct 
to one—sometimes two—decimal place, how 
many should be "promoted" and how many 
“demoted.” It is among these conclusions espe- 
cially that understating of a kind occurs. For 
example, having ascertained “the degree of 
manpower wastage as indicated by tests of 
verbal learning" and specified the numbers at 
every level who should be promoted, he adds 
with apparent light-heartedness : “In order to 
determine the extent to which our present oc- 
cupational placement system produces a devia- 
tion from one based entirely on a verbal ability 
criterion, all that is necessary is to compare an 
individual's vocabulary score with the ranges 
that have been established and then determine 
whether it would be necessary to promote or 
demote him to ensure his employment at a level 
consistent with his intelligence. The degree of 
deviation can then be specified in terms of the 
percentage of the working population who 
would have to be promoted to a higher occupa- 
tional level to attain a. perfect intelligence-oc- 
cupation correlation. An equal number will, of 
course, have to be demoted in order to keep 
the number of people working at each level 


constant" (reviewer's italics). The last sen- 
tence (which ends the section) strikes the re- 
viewer as a masterly understatement of difficul- 
ties—leaving aside any question as to the de- 
fensibility and value of Dr Miner's plan. Dr 
Miner is interested above all in avoiding wast- 
age. Towards the beginning of his chapter on 
“The utilization of intellectual resources in the 
educational system” he says: “The data, to be 
presented in this and the following chapter, on 
educational and occupational manpower wastage 
are unique.” The reader, pursuing page after 
page of what can only be called autistic think- 
ing, becomes inclined to agree. Dr Miner’s con- 
clusions rest on two assumptions. The first is 
the infallibility of the 20-word vocabulary test 
at all levels and for all purposes. The second is 
the fact—rather than assumption—that 90% 
of any given group score above the roth per- 
centile! * Towards the beginning of the book 
the reader has difficulty in deciding just where 
the author is going. By the end of the book, he 
has decided that it would have been better not 
to travel at all than to travel hopefully. 

Ed Res B 36:243-4 O 9 57. Howard A. 
Moss. * The innovations that the author pro- 
poses constitute a highly ambitious and lofty 
undertaking. Many of his ideas and suggestions 
deserve further exploration and study. How- 
ever, it seems that the use of a 20-word vocabu- 
lary test as a predictor of reasoning ability and 
productivity is inadequate and the author over- 
interprets in arriving at the conclusions that he 
does from his data. This test lacks sufficient 
generality and does not adequately take into 
account chance errors of measurement to war- 
rant the generalizations that are made. Never- 
theless, the author should be commended for 
calling attention to the need for a more effec- 
tive utilization of human resources. 

J Higher Ed 28:288-9 My ?57. John B. Car- 
roll. * Two introductory chapters offer what to 
this reviewer is the most interesting material 
in the book, for here the author presents his 
theory of intelligence. Performance is viewed 
as a function of native potential, the learning 
sets (in Harlow's sense) acquired by the in- 
dividual in his environment, and motivation. 
But the development of verbal abilities is para- 
mount in determining the degree of success in 
the social system, and hence "through the tech- 
niques of correlation and item analysis we have 
developed tests that mirror the society as a 
whole" (page 32). Abilities other than verbal, 
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such as numerical, spatial, and musical, simply 
represent special clusters of learning sets. This 
general theory makes much sense and accords 
with contemporary findings in factor analysis. 
Nevertheless, possibly Miner underestimates 
the role of constitutional factors in special abil- 
ities. * The implications for education and man- 
power utilization, presented in the final chap- 
ters, are open to considerable debate. Miner at- 
tempts to show that a large portion of our chil- 
dren are “underplaced” in school ; by playing a 
sort of grand game of musical chairs he would 
promote some and demote others to confront 
each student with material of suitable difficulty, 
meanwhile making the curriculum more chal- 
lenging. Somewhat similar proposals are made 
with respect to man-power utilization. This is 
all very well, but many will believe that Mr. 
Miner is overimpressed with the single variable 
of intelligence as a determinant of the individ- 
ual's educability and ability to contribute to 
society. Nevertheless, the arresting quality of 
his proposals will tend to add to the value of 
the book, which, incidentally, is scholarly and 
well documented. 

Personnel & Guid J 36:504 Mr "58. Harold 
Goldstein. This book attempts to present a 
cross-section of the intelligence of the popula- 
tion of the United States and draw conclusions 
for education, employment, and manpower utili- 
zation. * what is unique in this study is the 
elaborate analysis based on an instrument that 
is basically so oversimple, one-dimensional, and 
lacking in discrimination. To cite one example, 
the unskilled laborers averaged 9.6 words cor- 
rectly identified, the skilled craftsmen 10.6, 
with standard deviations of over 3 in each case. 
Does an instrument which finds no significant 
difference in intelligence between these two 
groups adequately and sensitively measure in- 
telligence for any useful purpose? The author 
goes on to draw implications from his material 
for education. The implications are staggering. 
On the basis of students’ performance on this 
20-word vocabulary test, it was determined that 
27 per cent of the grammar school students 
over nine years of age should be shifted to the 
Ioth to 13th grades, and "only 3.9 per cent" 
should be put in college, while 22 per cent of 
the college students should be demoted to the 
9th grade or below. Having put the educational 
system in order, the author wheels up his 20- 
word vocabulary test and trains it on the utiliza- 
tion of workers in industry. When he is fin- 


ished, the same kind of reshuffling has taken 
place as in the educational system: 4 per cent 
of the unskilled workers have been promoted 
to professional jobs, and 13 per cent to skilled 
jobs, while 59 per cent of the professional and 
42 per cent of the skilled workers have been de- 
moted. In short, in pursuing a broadly con- 
ceived plan, feeble resources have been stretched 
far beyond the breaking point. It is unfortunate 
that the significant task undertaken in this book 
fails in its execution. There is still need for a 
thorough and penetrating study of this subject. 
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Am J Psychiatry 111:157-8 Ag ! 54. Earl A. 
Loomis, Jr. * The book....has an excellent 
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bibliography, a glossary, and indices; and the 
format is good. Unfortunately, it is too long to 
read as a whole, but if one can treat it as a col- 
lection of volumes and read each separately, it 
is well worthwhile having them all, since they 
are interrelated and present together the com- 
posite necessary to understand the parts. * One 
could criticize much of the style, with its repeti- 
tiousness (valuable as it may be to the new- 
comer, for didactic reasons), polemics, appar- 
ently gratuitous digs at Kurt Lewin and at 
psychoanalysis, to which Moreno does not al- 
ways acknowledge his indebtedness. Neverthe- 
less there is a refreshing quality to his zealous, 
exuberant, and optimistic manner of thought 
which can well serve to counteract an excessive 
moroseness, sobriety, and “realism” of some of 
our scientists. Most psychiatrists would have 
appreciated more detailed instructions in the 
handling of patients in groups and in group 
psychotherapy and psychodrama—i.e., how to 
put all this theory to work in the hospital and 
clinic. These will have to follow in a later vol- 
ume or be found in other books and in group 
psychotherapy journals. Analysts will resent 
the couch and office being relegated to areas of 
the abstract opposite of “action techniques,” 
since most would admit the importance of ap- 
propriate active testing in life as the patient ad- 
vances in therapy. They will cringe at transfer- 
ence being seen as only a pathological phe- 
nomenon, a bastard form of "tele." Others will 
wonder whether and why the author must use 
so many new words and whether they are all 
as necessary and as different in meaning from 
our familiar jargon as the author asserts or 
implies. Who Shall Survive? has come a long 
way since 1934 and so have its author and his 
movement. The adoption of action techniques 
by psychoanalysts using group therapy (such 
as Serge Lebovici in Paris) may bring it closer 
to psychoanalysis. Perhaps someone adept in 
the philosophy, techniques, and verbiage of 
both fields can show how much closer together 
they really are than either knows. This book is 
certainly a potential milestone and guidepost 
along the pathway toward that goal. 

Am Sociol R 19:358-9 Je ' 54. Edgar F. Bor- 
gatta. The revised edition of the now classic 
Who Shall Survive? has been greatly enlarged, 
and is in many ways a new book. * A good part 
of the new book (about 95 pages) is devoted to 
the “Preludes of the Sociometric Movement,” 
an autobiographical account of Moreno’s posi- 


tion in social science and psychiatry. This ac- 
count may hurt the sensitivities of those who 
feel that an author’s personality should be kept 
out of a book, especially if the author does not 
tend to modesty. It will hurt the sensitivities of 
some even more when they find that Moreno is 
quite facile and candid in naming friends and 
enemies, and in producing withering (though 
often humorous) criticism of positions he feels 
incompatible to his own. On the other hand, 
some may find his openness quite refreshing in 
this age of subtlety and practiced professional 
politeness. Whatever the response, if these 
things should discourage the reader, it will have 
been the reader’s loss. * The style of writing 
used by Moreno is clear and simple, save for 
the use of words he has coined which are as yet 
unfamiliar (tele, sociosis, bioatry, axiodrama, 
etc.). * This book does not make easy reading. 
This may be due to the fact that Moreno pre- 
sents enough ideas to fill several volumes but 
frequently does not follow through with their 
analysis, and, further, because he encompasses 
problems in parallel at different levels, switch- 
ing back and forth. These difficulties are minor, 
however, in camparison to the benefit which 
can be derived from this unique book, and no 
serious student of sociology, psychology, or 
psychiatry can afford not to read it. 

Can J Psychol 8:173-4 S '54. Mary iL. 
Northway. It is unusual for a man to write 
two books with the same title. Moreno has done 
so. Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to 
the Problem of Human Interrelations, pub- 
lished by the Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company in 1934, was a monograph de- 
scribing the use of sociometric techniques in a 
girls training school. Tt marked the birth of 
sociometry in America. The 1953 book, which 
is not indicated as a second edition, is a sys- 
tematic summary of the accomplishments of 
sociometry, group psychotherapy, and socio- 
drama as these are viewed by the mind of 
Moreno. He discusses sociometry not merely as 
a technique but as a theoretical basis for the 
clinical developments of sociodrama and group 
therapy. He also considers it the essential foun- 
dation for understanding the structure of so- 
ciety. The book includes findings from most of 
the important studies of the past twenty years. 
Although direct reference to the specific in- 
vestigators is rarely given, an intensive bibliog- 
raphy shows the great number of scientists who 
have been involved. This book will be an es- 
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sential encyclopaedia for all future workers in 
this area. Moreno includes a section called 
“Preludes” (114 pages) in his new book. This 
is partly an autobiography and partly the bi- 
ography of the sociometric movement. This 
may clarify the current confusion between so- 
ciometry as science and sociometry as doctrine, 
at least by revealing its sources. Moreno’s state- 
ments, such as “An idea book like Who Shall 
Survive cannot be conceived in collaboration,” 
and “I have written two bibles, an old testa- 
ment and a new testament,” indicate why so- 
ciometry has had difficulty being accepted 
among the scientific brethren; they also reveal 
why, in spite of the fact that within its own 
ranks there have been so many dissenters, the 
orthodox sociometry army has succeeded in 
militantly marching on, saluting the banners of 
the Leader. 

J Abn & Social Psychol 49:478-80 Jl 754. 
Eugene L. Hartley. * an important volume 
which has much to contribute to improving our 
understanding of the social nature of man and 
the nature of man’s social behavior * retains 
the same central research material that was 
presented in the 1934 original. However, the 
context is very different. The development of 
the sociometric movement during the interven- 
ing 20 years is reviewed in “Preludes,” which 
includes also additional material on the pre- 
1933 background. It is this section of about 
IOO pages that departs most from traditional 
scientific writing. However, this is Moreno's 
statement of the history of “his” approach. The 
pages are given Roman numerals, and even if 
unusually long, are completely in the charac- 
ter of prefaces to which we are more accus- 
tomed. There are in the Moreno personal state- 
ment such items as characterization of the book 
as a bible (“The Words of the Father," the 
old testament ; *Who Shall Survive?" the new, 
p. lxvii); an insistence on sole authorship of 
the book, emphasizing that “An idea book like 
Who Shall Survive? cannot be conceived ‘in 
collaboration’ ” (p. Ixxxvii) (yet in the 1934 
edition, Helen H. Jennings is described as a 
collaborator) ; the description of an imaginary 
correspondence with H. A. Murray in which 
"he sends me letters which he never actually 
wrote and I send him letters, often in the mid- 
dle of the night, which he receives promptly 
and without benefit of mail carriers" (p- xe); 
and an attack upon the integrity of some of the 
leaders of the current group dynamics move- 


ment (p. cii ff.). However future historians 
may accept or "correct" the version Moreno 
gives, these Preludes are important documenta- 
tion for a history of the social science, and 
valuable for a study of the process of writing 
history. Moreno recognizes that there is far 
more controversy about his person than there 
is about his theories. He concludes this presen- 
tation with the statement: “I have tried to ex- 
plain why an individual of my type was particu- 
larly suited to produce them. I hope that I 
succeeded some and that everyone, friends and 
enemies, will enjoy them, because they are 
autobiography ‘unadulterated.’ Now I fear only 
that many will read the Preludes and not the 
book" (p. cviii). Your reviewer shares these 
fears and has dwelt on this section of the book 
to make explicit what is likely to prove the 
major drawback for many readers. Other read- 
ers, however, will appreciate the insights this 
kind of statement will give them into the na- 
ture of the originator of one of the most pro- 
ductive approaches currently available to stu- 
dents of social processes. The body of the book 
remains much as in the original. * The final 
section, however, “Who Shall Survive?" is 
greatly elaborated. * the first edition contained 
only 41 items on a one-page bibliography, while 
the new volume claims over 1,300 references in 
a 3I-page bibliography. This single quantita- 
tive index may serve as a clue to the impact of 
Moreno's ideas during the 20-year period, and 
the difference between the original and the 
second edition of the book. * 

J Consult Psychol 17:466 D ^53. Fred Mc- 
Kinney. In his 114-page “preludes of the socio- 
metric movement,” Moreno presents a profes- 
sional autobiography and concludes it with this 
apparently cogent insight: “There is no con- 
troversy about my ideas; they are universally 
accepted. I am the controversy.” There is no 
statement as to how this large volume differs 
from the 1934 edition, to which he refers here 
as a “bible of human relations" (p. Ixvi). Com- 
parison of the two indicates that this is an ex- 
pansion of the basic outline with slightly more 
discussion of sociodrama, group psychotherapy, 
and psychodrama, although much less than one 
might expect from the subtitle and extensive 
bibliographies devoted to them. More attention 
is given in this book than in its predecessor to 
the broader implications of sociometry and 
sociometric and spontaneity theory. The origi- 
nal book presented the theoretical bases for 
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sociometry and the use of sociometric tech- 
niques with various groups. Despite the fact 
that the bibliography is greatly expanded (1,300 
titles as compared to 41 in the first edition) 
there is no attempt to integrate systematically 
this wealth of material into the text proper. The 
book is an unabashed exposition of Moreno's 
ideas and is limited largely to a consideration 
of their influences. Certainly Dr. Moreno has 
made a great and widely recognized contribu- 
tion to the study and effective use of the group. 
However, the reviewer feels that these impor- 
tant ideas could have been presented with 
greater effect in fewer pages and would have 
been enriched by integrating them with the out- 
standing work of others which has appeared 
since the date of the first edition. 

Mental Health 13:130-1 su ’54. R. B. Mor- 
ton. * Moreno is completely carried away by 
his exuberance and becomes positively euphoric 
over the great disclosures he makes, frequently 
to the detriment of other workers in the same 
field and showing a biased critical analysis of 
their work as a whole. Even if one allows one- 
self to become fired by his enthusiasm, it is 
another matter to practice what he preaches 
without his attribute of self-display. * There 
can be no doubt that this authoritative work is 
not in the same category as the general medical 
textbooks; at the same time it is the best com- 
prehensive treatment of Group methods that 
I have yet read. It is not too easily read, and 
there is a lot of wading through a marshy con- 
glomeration of explanation in which one is lia- 
ble to get bogged down before one comes on 
solid ground. If there is one good factor alone 
which emerges and stands out, it is the tech- 
nique he has created of measurement. “Every 
science refers to a constellation of facts and 
the means of their measurement.” Group tech- 
niques, if they are to become accepted and rec- 
ognised methods of treatment, must be capable 
of assessment in the good that they do. The 
sociogram has been evolved as the test method, 
measuring the amount of organisation by social 
groups. This by itself makes the work valuable 
and acceptable, even if it does provoke, as 
Moreno has himself suggested, “a lot of per- 
sonal controversy." 

Occupational Psychol 28:18 3-4 Jl 754. 
Thelma Veness. * What has been added to in- 
crease the first edition of xvi + 437 pages to 
the cxiv + 763 of the second? * Useful addi- 
tional material is difficult to find. There are 


new and elaborate tables and charts, for the 
most part re-presentations of old data (in one 
case, different results from apparently the same 
study); there is surprisingly little fresh em- 
pirical data. * The expansions in the text....[are 
of a] dream-like character, disjointed, wildly 
speculative, grandiose and critical of other 
theorists in the social sphere. With the possible 
exception of a half-page account of the socio- 
metric test and the sociometric questionnaire 
on p. Ixxi of the Preludes, no straightforward 
account of what sociometry does occurs until p. 
81 (i.e., after any reader with the habit of read- 
ing straight through a book has read 180 pages). 
A reader with little previous knowledge of 
sociometry will by this time be thoroughly be- 
wildered. Having been dragged through a fan- 
tastic maze of strange speculations, he will be 
in danger of having built up an expectation of 
blind alleys only, just as he reaches the point, 
which is roughly where the first edition began. 
In fact, the great advantage that the first edition 
has over the second is that its presentation does 
allow one to appreciate Moreno’s achievements, 
whereas the second chiefly demonstrates how, 
far short they fall of his aspiration, which ap- 
pears to be nothing less than the re-creation of 
the universe. It is a long step from the study of 
girls living in cottages with housemothers to 
the following claim: “The simultaneous appli- 
cations of revolutionary sociometric methods in 
the United States as well as in Soviet Russia 
might bring about a rapprochement between the 
two types of government. The revolutions of 
the socialistic-marxistic type are outmoded; 
they failed to meet with the sociodynamics of 
the world situation. The next social revolution 
will be of the ‘sociometric’ type.” The next 
American evangelist for Harringay? But 
Moreno assures that he has no illusions as to 
his own importance: “I am fully aware that 
sociometry might have come into existence 
without me, just like sociology would have come 
into existence in France without Comte, and 
Marxism in Germany and Russia without 
Marx.” 

Psychol B 51:322-3 My '54. Leon Festinger. 
* In the long preface the author tells us that: 
(1) Sociometry is a religion as well as a science 
(eg. page xv): “I tried to do through so- 
ciometry what religion without science has 
failed to accomplish in the past.." (2) The 
author is a genius (e.g., page xxxvii) : “All my 
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books (nine) published between 1919 and 
1925, were anonymous. The natural state of 
genius is anonymity....The Words of the Father 
I wrote with red ink on the walls of an Aus- 
trian castle.” (3) Sociometry is the final de- 
velopment (e.g., page Ixvii) : “Actually, I have 
written two bibles, an old testament and a new 
testament, The Words of the Father and Who 
Shall Survive?” (4) Psychoanalysis is finished 
(e.g., page liv) : “....the psychoanalytic system 
was stillborn to start with.... The psychoanalytic 
couch has become a piece of furniture in the 
sociodynamic field of the psychodramatic 
stage.” (5) Group therapy, group dynamics, 
and, it seems, all work on small groups and 
large groups are developments of, or secessions 
from, the sociometric movement (pages lxix, 
lxx, and xcvii to cviii). The body of the text is 
devoted to an exposition of the theory, meth- 
ods, and accomplishments of  sociometry. 
While it is difficult to give a brief review of 
over 700 pages, I will try to list the major 
points which are made. (1) The most impor- 
tant concepts of the sociometric system are 
Spontaneity, creativity, Tele, the social atom, 
and underlying social networks. There is con- 
siderable discussion which conveys to the 
reader a vague feeling concerning the meaning 
of these terms. There are no very specific or 
rigorous definitions. (2) The basic techniques 
of sociometry are psychodrama, sociodrama, 
role-playing, group psychotherapy, and the 
sociometric test. Only the discussion of the last 
of these is at all elaborated in detail. There is 
little more than brief mention of the others. 
The only empirical data presented concern the 
sociometric test, the essence of which is ask- 
ing people with whom they want to associate. 
(3) A major portion is devoted to detailed 
description of two studies using this socio- 
metric test. Data are presented to show that the 
distribution of choices is different from chance, 
the pattern of choices changes with age, at- 
tractions among persons are not always in ac- 
cordance with formal or existing associations, 
and that if groups are made up in accordance 
with the desires of the members, these groups 
hold the members' interest better. To this re- 
viewer it seems that there are many pages de- 
voted to stating how important sociometry is. 
There is, however, little space devoted to any 
convincing empirical demonstration that these 
claims are valid. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 40: 
B1022. 


[ B300 ] 
* Moreno, J. L., Evrror. Sociometry and the Science 
of Man. New York: Beacon House Inc., 1956. Pp. 
viii, 474. $7.50. * [Same as Sociometry, Vol. 18, No. 4.] 


Cont Psychol 2:159-60 Je ’57. Ben Willer- 
man. * papers by [Moreno] discuss the role of 
sociometry in the development of social science 
and his theory of spontaneity and creativity. 
He regards these phenomena as the problems 
of psychology. Some aspects of this theory are 
so speculative as to be untestable, and thus the 
empirical findings which he cites seem to bear 
little relation to the theory. Moreno’s position 
seems to be that the creativity which accom- 
panies or characterizes a response in inter- 
personal relations is not different from that 
which is present in solving other kinds of 
problems. If this is so, Moreno’s theory could 
have profited by contact with the technical 
literature in such areas as motivation, set, and 
problem-solving. * It is a good book for learn- 
ing about the sociometric movement and its 
recent developments. There are in it also some 
valuable suggestions for the use of sociometric 
techniques in practice and research. The con- 
tributions on sociometric indices and the prob- 
ability models for evaluating the distribution of 
choices stand out as among the best in the book. 
The sociological contributions are relevant in 
only a strained fashion. Surely sociometry has 
affected sociology more than these papers 
would indicate. One difficulty in assessing so- 
ciometry is in deciding just what it is. Moreno 
wants the term to refer to practically all of 
group psychology (and sometimes to all of 
social science), not only for semantic reasons 
but also for reasons of theoretical and metho- 
dological priority and influence. No consensual 
validation for this position is, however, to be 
elicited from the majority of persons who do 
research on group behavior. * As to the claims 
of priority, many students, including the re- 
viewer, are more than willing to grant the 
productive Moreno his deserved position in the 
Hall of Fame for originating or promulgating 
a variety of diagnostic and therapeutic tech- 
niques, such as the sociometric test, sociogram, 
role-playing, sociodrama and psychodrama, and 
certain concepts and indices of group structure. 
Nehnevajsa's thorough, well-organized, and 
only slightly partisan historical summary of 
these contributions leaves little room for doubt 
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on this score. According to Moreno, however, 
this already impressive list of innovations is 
incomplete. Despite his admission that recent 
developments in the social sciences have dem- 
onstrated ‘collective’ originality,” at times he 
indirectly suggests that history may credit him 
with the innovation of systematic small-group 
research. In reality, without making an in- 
tensive search of the literature, one finds that 
Terman’s experimental study of leadership in 
1904 (which, by the way, any current small- 
group researcher would be proud to have on 
his list of publications) included controlled ob- 
servations of behavior and sociometric-type 
questions, such as “What one of your school- 
mates would you rather be like if you were not 
yourself ?" From other fields, Thrasher’s clas- 
sic study of gangs in 1927 and the Hawthorne 
research which demonstrated the importance 
of the work group in setting output standards 
(Mayo, 1933) may also be cited as occurring 
at least concurrently with Moreno's scientific 
studies, Moreno has affected group psychology, 
but he overestimates the extent of his in- 
fluence, Much of small group research stems 
from the long line of studies by such psy- 
chologists as Terman, F. H. Allport (1920), 
Whittemore (1924), South (1927) and so on 
through Sherif (1936). Lewin and Lippitt's 
1940 pioneer study, in which they manipulated 
leadership style so as to study its effect on 
group behavior, included sociometric tests as a 
tool for equating the interpersonal relations of 
the members of the compared groups. But here 
is where its resemblance to any of the studies 
reported in Who Shall Survive (1934) ends. 
The systematic and systematically analyzed ob- 
servations, the rich but close conceptual analy- 
sis of cause and effect, the testing of deduc- 
tion from theory, the incorporation of theories 
of motivation and action—all characterizing 
the Lewin-Lippitt study—are only partially 
present in Moreno's work. It is just not pos- 
sible to take him seriously when he says (p. 
17), "Looking backward, it seems natural that 
even within the sociometric movement itself, 
separate cliques should have emerged, trying 
to identify themselves by different terms like 
group dynamics in the middle forties, small 
group research in the early fifties.” Surely, 
Moreno was, however, one of the first to com- 
bine a profound appreciation of the fact that 
the arrangement of persons in a community 
could markedly affect them as individuals and 


the community as a whole with a research 
program that not only had therapeutic but also 
scientific aims. Certainly the exaggerated 
claims and the mystical and religious over- 
tones which at times characterize Moreno’s 
writings should not affect the appreciation of 
his pre-scientific and scientific contributions. 


[ B301] 
*Morse, Horace T. AND McCune, GroncE H. Se- 
lected Items for the Testing of Study Skills and 
Critical Thinking, Third Edition. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 15, Third Edi- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: the Council, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1957. Pp. vii, 80. Paper. $1.25. * For 
reviews of earlier editions, see 4:B280 and 3:1039. 

[ 8302] 
*Muxznjr, Nirop. An Inquiry About Examination 
(Calcutta University). Calcutta, India: Das Gupta 
& Co., Ltd., 1954. Pp. viii, 67. Paper. * 

[ B303] 
*MunPHv, Lors BARCLAY; WITH THE COLLABORATION 
or EvELYN BEYER, ANNA HARTOCH, EUGENE LERNER, 
L. JOSEPH STONE, AND TRUDE SCHMIDL-WAEHNER. 
Personality in Young Children: Vol. I, Methods 
for the Study of Personality in Young Children. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. xx, 424. $6.00. 
* (PA 31:2656) 

Cont Psychol 2:69-70 Mr.” 57. Frank Barron. 

* tells of the origin and development of a dis- 
tinctive method of psychological observation 
which, in the hands of these researchers, is 
organically united with a special area of valued 
concern. Their special concern is with the 
maintenance of psychological health in normal 
children ; their way of working is one in which 
a trained observer is brought into contact with 
children in a fashion designed to minimize 
artificiality and to maximize freedom of re- 
sponse in a relatively unconstrained and un- 
structured situation (as they say). The situa- 
tion is that of natural, if somewhat uncom- 
mon, play: with a variety of toys, including 
“Miniature Life Toys,” a sort of small-fry 
copy of the big world, and "Sensory Toys," 
offering the fairly exotic sensory experiences 
obtainable from such substances as excelsior, 
acetate black “hair,” and wax dust, and such 
unlikely objects as a kaleidoscope, a strip of 
fur, a copper-mesh ball, a tapping bell, and a 
humming top; group games either requiring 
leadership or presenting special opportunities 
for it; games in which there is an implied in- 
vitation to break various highly breakable 
things, such as balloons; and play with dough 
and cold cream (very unstructured). * The 
kind of crude quantification which psychology 
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has achieved is unhappily often at the expense 
of a careful scrutiny of process. Particularly in 
the study of children is it evident that our study 
must be of dynamics; in rapidly growing 
organisms the fact of change is the preemi- 
nent fact, and change, especially change of pat- 
terns, is precisely what is least representable 
by our current quantitative techniques. It is 
much to the credit of Lois Murphy and her 
associates....that they attended with sensitivity 
and patience to the changing patterns of 
growth of the nursery-school children who 
were at once subjects and benefactors of this 
study, which has extended in time from the 
childhood of the first subjects into their psy- 
chologically healthy maturity. There is, never- 
theless, a tantalizing quality about this re- 
search, because its fascinating techniques and 
often brilliant speculations are not always ac- 
companied by sufficient self-criticism concern- 
ing evidence and the grounds for belief. At the 
risk of seeming ungrateful while sitting down 
to a feast, one could wish for more abstraction 
at the observational level and more low-level 
but more surely confirmed generalizations. The 
book is, on the one hand, a riot of concrete- 
ness, for a great many play sessions are re- 
ported in rich detail, but, on the other hand, 
a compendium of high-level generalizations 
which may be true but which are unsupported 
by controlled observation. Still, when one gets 
through, he has the feeling of having had a lot 
of fun and stimulation playing with ideas (in 
a relatively unstructured cognitive situation), 
and surely that is nothing to complain about. 


[ B304 ] 
XNATIONAL COUNCIL ON MEASUREMENTS USED IN 
Epucation. The Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education, 
1951-52. New York: the Council, [1952]. Pp. v, 119, 
xxxii. Paper, lithotyped. * 


[ B305] 
XNATIONAL COUNCIL ON MEASUREMENTS USED IN 
Epucation. The Tenth Yearbook of the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education, 
1952—53. New York: the Council, [1953]. Pp. iii, 90, 
19. Paper, mimeographed. 


[ B306 ] 
XNATIONAL COUNCIL ON MEASUREMENTS Usp IN En- 
UCATION. The Eleventh Yearbook of the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education, 
1953-54. New York: the Council, [1954]. Pp. iv, 108, 
xviii. Paper, lithotyped. * 

[ B307 ] 
XNATIONAL COUNCIL on MEASUREMENTS Usrp 1N ED- 


CATION. The Twelfth Yearbook of the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education, 


1955, Parts 1 and 2. New York: the Council, [1955]. 
Pp. v, 105; iii, 91. Paper, mimeographed. * 


[ B308] 
XNATIONAL COUNCIL on MEASUREMENTS Usrp IN Ep- 
UcaTI0N. The Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion, 1956. New York: the Council, [1956]. Pp. v, 
178. Paper, lithotyped. * 


[ B309] 
X*NATIONAL COUNCIL oN MEASUREMENTS Usep IN ED- 
ucation. The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion, 1957. New York: the Council, [1957]. Pp. v, 
147. Paper, lithotyped. $3.00. * 


[ B310] 
XNATIONAL COUNCIL on MEASUREMENTS Usep IN En- 
ucaTion, The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education, 
1958. Edited by Edith M. Huddleston. New York: the 
Council, 1958. Pp. v, 175. Paper, lithotyped. $3.00. * 
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* NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICA 
UCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, COMMIT 
EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, FR 
B. Davis, CHAIRMAN, Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Testing. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
23, No. 1. Washington, D.C.: American Educational 
Research Association, February 1953. Pp. 110. Paper. 
$1.50. * 


[ B312] 

*NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN ED- 
UCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL AND PsvcHoLocICAL Testine, Max D. 
EwcELHART, CHAIRMAN, Educational and Psycho- 
logical Testing. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. 26, No. r. Washington, D.C.: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, February 1956. Pp. 110. 
Paper. $1.50. * 


[ B313] 
KNATIONAL LEAGUE For Nursinc. The Construction 
and Use of Teacher-Made Tests. Use of Tests in 
Schools of Nursing Pamphlet No. 5. New York: the 
League, Inc., 1957. Pp. vi, 102. $2.50. * (P4 32:3350) 


Personnel & Guid J 36:363 Ja *58. Thomas 
M. Magoon. This rather detailed cookbook... 
is quite readable, well illustrated with many 
nursing-related examples and written to spe- 
cific points. The two largest sections of the 
pamphlet cover construction of all of the com- 
mon forms of test items, and analysis and in- 
terpretation of test data. The pamphlet is de- 
signed to assist instructors in schools of nurs- 
ing in building and using tests which will 
measure student achievement of certain ob- 
jectives of the nursing training program. Par- 
ticularly since this effort is geared to such a 
specific group, it is the reviewer's hope that 
some effort will be made to assess the impact 
of this handbook on measurement in nursing 
education. 
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[ B314] 
XNaATrIONAL LraAcuE For Nursinc. The NLN 
Achievement Test, Second Edition. The Use of 
Tests in Schools of Nursing Pamphlet No. 2. New 
York: the League, Inc., 1958. Pp. iii, 44. Paper. $1.25. * 

[ B315] 
X*NaTIONAL LEAGUE or Nursing. The NLN Gradu- 
ate Nurse Qualifying Examination. The Use of 
Tests in Schools of Nursing Pamphlet No. 3. New 
York: the League, Inc., 1954. Pp. v, 39. $1.25. * 

[ B316 ] 
*NarIONAL LEAGUE For Nursinc. The NLN Pre- 
Nursing and Guidance Examination, Second Edi- 
tion. The Use of Tests in Schools of Nursing Pamphlet 
No. 1. New York: the League, Inc., 1957. Pp. v, 42. 
Paper. $1.25. * 

[ B317] 
*New York STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 
or EXAMINATIONS AND TESTING, TEST ADVISORY 
Service. Sourcebook of Test Items for Teachers 
of English, Grades 7-9. Albany, N.Y.: the Depart- 
ment, 1957. Pp. 48. Paper. * 

[B318] 
*New York STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 
or EXAMINATIONS AND TESTING, TEST ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE, Sourcebook of Test Items for Teachers of 
General Science, Grades 7-9. Albany, N.Y.: the 
Department, 1956. Pp. 47. Paper. * 


[ B319] 
*New York STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 
OF EXAMINATIONS AND TESTING, TEST ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE. Sourcebook of Test Items for Teachers of 
Mathematics, Grades 7-9. Albany, N.Y.: the De- 
partment, 1956. Pp. 51. Paper. * 

[ B320] 
XNEWwMAN, SipxEv H.; HowELL, MARGARET A.; AND 
Harris, FrANK J. Forced Choice and Other Meth- 
ods for Evaluating Professional Health Per- 
sonnel. American Psychological Association, Psy- 
chological Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 
71, No. 10, Whole No. 439. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, Inc., 1957. Pp. 27. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B321] 
*Nott, Vicror H, Introduction to Educational 
Measurement. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1957. Pp. xxi, 437. $575. * 


Ed & Psychol Meas 18:644-6 au ’58. Sam- 
uel T. Mayo. * This book is very readable, both 
from the usual standpoint of clarity and on the 
basis of its excellent typography. The material 
is well organized and titled. The tables and 
figures are concise and lucid. Numerous realis- 
tic examples are given in order to illustrate the 
concepts and principles presented. Also, a good 
job of relating the measurement and instruc- 
tional processes has been done. The reviewer 
was pleased to note that on page 105 the author 
had encouraged teachers to be experimentally- 
minded, when he suggested that "teachers and 
prospective teachers should use or experiment 
with all current methods of measurement." 


Also, it is gratifying to see in this text for the 
introductory course in measurement that three 
kinds of validity—"curricular," “logical,” and 
“empirical”—have been clearly differentiated. 
* [n the reviewer's opinion, too much specific 
detail was devoted to the selected standardized 
tests and not nearly enough to sources of in- 
formation about tests. In view of the prospect 
that many of our current tests may be replaced 
in a decade or so with new tests, it would 
seem well to emphasize more the orientation 
of the prospective teacher toward ways of keep- 
ing up to date on new tests. Also, there would 
seem to be some merit in de-emphasizing the 
coverage of standardized tests in favor of more 
extended coverage of teacher-made test con- 
struction for the introductory course. For ex- 
ample, more varied test item types might have 
been described for teacher-made tests. * the 
minor criticisms made here are more than com- 
pensated for by the many excellent features of 
this textbook. The wonder is that there seem 
to be so few needed revisions in a first edition. 
It is to be hoped, however, that an instruc- 
tor's manual will be published at an early date, 
so that this book may better compete with some 
current texts which do have such manuals. 
This is a book with which every instructor of 
introductory tests and measurements courses 
should be familiar. 
[ B322] 

*Nortuway, Mary L. A Primer of Sociometry. 
"Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1952. 
Pp. vii, 48. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. * (PA 27:5083) 

Can J Psychol 8:172-3 S ^54. Mary J. 
Wright. This book is modestly called a primer 
because "it introduces the student to the basic 
principles and practices of sociometry and 
guides him gently into the intricacies of the 
literature in the field," but it does much more 
than this, and merits the attention of the ex- 
perienced worker as well as the novice. Its 
significance lies not only in its value as a prac- 
tical handbook and theoretical treatise, but in 
its contribution as a summary of what has been 
accomplished, and as a preview of what must 
yet be done. It is research-oriented. The reader 
is given new theoretical insights, and is con- 
stantly reminded of unsolved problems and of 
hypotheses to be investigated. * Although sta- 
tistical techniques are not emphasized, reference 
is made to the various methods which have 
been devised for handling these types of data. 
Specific references are provided throughout. 
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"This material should help the beginning student 
to avoid the errors in procedure which have in- 
validated the findings of a number of previous 
investigators. * 

Psychol B 51:101 Ja '54. Helen Hall Jen- 
nings. * The book orients the beginner to the 
nature and role of sociometry and provides the 
advanced worker with perspective of what has 
been accomplished and what lies ahead as un- 
touched territory for investigation. It achieves 
these ends in 48 pages of refreshing, clear, and 
compact writing. The need for such a publica- 
tion is widely felt and this one bids fair to be- 
come a classic of its kind in the midst of a 
literature which over the last 25 years contains 
about as many unreliable as dependable re- 
ports. Well-balanced and critical discussion is 
directed upon the merits and limitations of 
sociometric method, analysis, and evaluation of 
results. To this reviewer, the only unimportant 
or irrelevant discussion for the purposes of the 
presentation appears to be the brief use of com- 
parisons with other methods. * the author gives 
profoundly suggestive treatment to elements 
which appear likely to remain universally im- 
portant to choice reactions between people. 
Study directed toward them may be fruitful 
for many generations. Hence, A Primer of 
Sociometry can be seen as a practically useful 
and theoretically significant research guide to 
students of social, emotional, and group proc- 
esses. 

Sociometry 15:400 Ag-N '52. Helen Hall 
Jennings. It is a typical British understatement 
to entitle this book A Primer of Sociometry: 
it is a primer only if the term is defined as a 
basic contribution having such uncompromis- 
ing clarity that any reader can understand and 
learn from it, whether or not he is familiar 
with the topic. This book is certain to hold the 
attention of many people who have never 
studied or worked in this area of investiga- 
tion of social patterns as well as all who have. 
It clarifies by subtle distinctions which makes 
the difference between confusion and compre- 
hension for the reader. A Primer of Soci- 
ometry is profound, lucid, succinct : it provides 
penetrating analyses of masses of findings, sift- 
ing out what is crucial to understand social 
structure and personality and organizing well- 
substantiated interpretation in such fashion as 
to clear and chart the ground for new work. 
The treatment of sociometric theory, practice, 
and applications in research design will im- 


mensely aid faculties of schools and universi- 
ties to help their students to enter gateways 
which may lead to important contributions, 
Moreover, by campactly presenting the inter- 
play of impressive varieties of Canadian work 
with that done in France and the United 
States, A Primer of Sociometry provides an 
essential text for research teams among many 
countries, the most important of which would 
be comprised of elementary school teachers to 
whom health of child personality is of primary 
concern, side by side with social workers, psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists. 


[ B323 ] 
*Nortuway, Mary L., AND WELD, Linpsay. Socio- 
metric Testing: A Guide for Teachers. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 
72. $1.95. * (London; Oxford University Press. 16s.) 
(PA 32:379) 


[ B324 ] 
*O'Connor, James P., Eprror. College Counseling 
and Testing: Proceedings of the Workshop on 
College Counseling and Testing Conducted at the 
Catholic University of America, June 14 to June 
25, 1957. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. ix, 244. Paper. $3.75. * 

[ B325 ] 


*Opett, C. W. How to Improve Classroom Test- 
ing. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1953. Pp- 
vi, 156. Paper, spiral binding, lithotyped. * (PA 28: 
8087) For latest edition, see B326. 


Cath Ed R 53:64 Ja’55. Robert B. Nordberg. 
This volume will provide valuable assistance 
to those whose subject-matter is amenable to 
additive measurement, but is likely to be re- 
garded less kindly by those who are chiefly in- 
terested in the organization and communication 
of knowledge. * The types of tests proposed 
are excellent to measure informational objec- 
tives, but largely inadequate for others. * The 
treatment of thought questions is much weaker. 
* That Professor Odell does not consistently 
carry through any gestalt approach to essay 
examinations is evidenced in the fact that he 
would grade them additively. In a volume de- 
voted so basically to the additive viewpoint, it 
is a little surprising that certain vexing prob- 
lems were not explicitly developed: (1) homo- 
geneity of items, (2) the relativity of “zero,” 
(3) the essential nature of units in psycho- 
logical measurement. This work is, however, 
mainly consistent with its own premises. Chap- 
ter xiv on statistical methods of improving 
tests should be quite helpful. 

J Ed Psychol 44:320 My ’53. Chester W. 
Harris. * Students of education will be pleased 
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to find that he sets the problem of measuring 
achievement in the context of curriculum de- 
velopment by taking the objectives of educa- 
tion as the definitions of the achievements that 
are desired. * a good source of ideas for test 
item types, and as such it should be of value to 
teachers * The chief contribution of the manual 
is its rather extensive and practical advice on 
how to develop and use informal tests. 


[ B326 ] 
XOpzLL, C. W. How to Improve Classroom Test- 
ing, Revised Edition. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1958. Pp. vii, 213. Paper, spiral binding. 
$4.00. 
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*OxansKr, Josern F. Consistency of Projective 
Movement Responses. American Psychological As- 
sociation, Psychological Monographs: General and 
Applied, Vol. 72, No. 6, Whole No. 459. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1958. Pp. 26. Paper. $1.00. * 
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X*OsnonNE, R. Travis, Eprror, A Review of Educa- 
tional and Psychological Tests and Their Uses: 
A Survey of Test Use Research in the University 
System of Georgia From January 1, 1933, to 
August 31, 1951. Athens, Ga.: the University, 1952. 
Pp. viii, 192. Paper, mimeographed. Out of print. * 


[ B329 ] 
*Patmerton, L. R. Testing Coordination in the 
Total Program. American Guidance Program Mono- 
graphs, No. rr. Boston, Mass.: Research Publishing 
Co, Inc, 1951. Pp. 24. Paper, lithotyped. $1.50. * 

[ B330 ] 
Pascat, GrmALD R, AND SurTELL, BamBARA J. The 
Bender-Gestalt Test: Quantification and Validity 
for Adults. New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 274. $6.50. * (PA 25:8106) 

Am J Orthopsychiatry 22:655-7 Jl’ 52. Adolf 
G. Woltmann. * very detailed and richly il- 
lustrated scoring manual * Pascal and Suttell 
state on several occasions that this scoring 
method will not yield a psychiatric diagnosis. 
It is intended to differentiate between so-called 
normal persons and those “who are the pa- 
tients of a psychiatrist.” If this scoring does 
not yield a psychiatric diagnosis, or if it fails 
in the diagnostic refinement, what does it at- 
tempt to measure? Pascal and Suttell suggest 
that the scores and the deviations on which they 
are based “are measuring some aspect of ego 
strength, a term for which we have no adequate 
definition except to say that, among other 
things, it seems to lie along some continuum 
with the extent to which reality is distorted, as 
do our scores.” More exactly, they are con- 
cerned with “interpretative factors which ob- 
trude between perception and execution,” 


These factors which attest to the capacity of 
the organism to respond adequately to stimuli 
in the environment are “sometimes referred to 
as a function of the ego." What is the value of 
this book? How does it help the clinician to 
gain a better understanding of human dynam- 
ics? One finds in this book a gold mine of pic- 
torially presented possible deviations that 
might occur in the copying of the Gestalt 
figures. Any clinician will welcome this ex- 
tended knowledge. Unfortunately the book 
does not say what to do with this knowledge. 
The reasons for assigning numerical values to 
these deviations are not clear and sound a bit 
arbitrary. No specific reason is given why Fig- 
ure A is excluded from the scoring system. 
The greatest shortcoming seems to lie in the 
fact that with all this wealth of knowledge very 
little is gained in terms of diagnostic refine- 
ment. What does it mean when a catatonic 
schizophrenic makes a score of 50 (p. 212) and 
a psychoneurotic with anxiety compulsion gets 
a score of 49 (p. 213) ? Psychological testing 
started with statistical concepts and hypotheti- 
cal norms. We still are so deeply rooted in 
these concepts that we apply them even when 
new approaches are based on a different psy- 
chological rationale. The ultimate answer does 
not seem to lie in the numerical summation of 
deviations from the norm. We need more of an 
understanding of human dynamics. Why do 
deviations occur? How do they differ in vari- 
ous disease entities? What diagnostic clues do 
these deviations contain? How do they help us 
to understand the personality in its so-called 
normal and abnormal states? The book is rec- 
ommended for its impressive pictorial material 
on possible deviations from the test figures. 
It is not helpful for clinical-diagnostic refine- 
ment. 

Austral J Psychol 7:91-2 Je '55. J. G. Lyle. 
* The authors suggest—not very convincingly 
—a theory centring around “ego-strength” or 
reality testing to explain how the test works. 
This may be adequate to explain the pathologi- 
cal deviations of psychotic patients, but hardly 
to explain the minor errors (tremor, wavy 
lines, reworking of designs, inexact corre- 
spondence, etc.) which go to make up most 
scores. These, it seems, could be best explained 
as functions of anxiety, uncertainty, over-con- 
scientiousness and carelessness, which it is 
agreed, should occur with greater frequency 
in a maladjusted than a well-adjusted group. 
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But none of these signs (except perhaps 
tremor) justifies a diagnosis of neurosis in any 
particular case. Moreover, the authors seem to 
be unaware of the importance of the instruc- 
tion: Subject is given a sharp pointed pencil 
with an eraser. The eraser gets no further men- 
tion except incidentally in the Appendix ; but it 
appears that if the subject completely erases 
his error it is not scored, It is clear that in many 
cases a neurotic score will depend not upon 
“ego-strength” but upon whether the subject 
is observant enough to notice the eraser on the 
end of his pencil, or tidy enough to use it. To 
provide the subject with a separate eraser 
would presumably invalidate the test, since his 
attention would be drawn more to it. The test 
is very short (about ten minutes), easily ad- 
ministered to a group and not too difficult to 
score once practice has been gained. It would 
be worth while trying out this test in a battery 
for screening out maladjusted persons. 

Brit J Med Psychol 26:79-81 pt 153. J. L. 
Boreham. * Pascal and Suttell have attempted 
a standardization and clinical validation of 
Bender’s test, and they have devised a quick 
scoring system by means of which one arrives 
at a single numerical score for the whole test. 
Whether or not quantification to this extent of- 
fers meaningful information about the patient 
will depend on the degree of one’s understand- 
ing of what it is that the test is measuring, but 
beyond the empirical observation that a per- 
son’s score on the test relates to the severity 
of psychological illness, the authors have little 
to offer in answer to this question. * During 
the last few years clinical psychologists have 
become increasingly interested in the interde- 
pendence of personality dynamics and per- 
ceptual processes, and one wishes that the 
authors had paid more regard to this current 
interest. It would have been fruitful to have 
assumed that similar dynamic factors are at 
work in the distortion of reproductive execu- 
tion in the Bender test as have been demon- 
strated to operate in perception, e.g. that in 
perceiving the stimulus figures the patient 
brings an unconscious expectancy to the task 
which will operate as a partial determinant of 
his perception, and that in his reproduction of 
the figures the quality of the resultant devia- 
tions from the stimuli will relate to this ex- 
pectancy. Further, one might suppose that if 
one could bring sufficient clinical sensitivity to 
bear one should be able to reach some under- 


standing of those distortions in terms of the 
way the patient is expressing and seeking reso- 
lution of his inner tension systems in his per- 
formance of the task. It may seem that this is 
asking too much of the Bender test, and that the 
material does not lend itself to an analysis of 
this kind, but such a protest is at the same time 
an indictment of the test as the “valuable clini- 
cal tool” that the present authors claim it to be. 
Psychological illness appears to be essentially 
related to the individual’s pattern of conscious 
and unconscious relationships with people, and 
if a psychodiagnostic test is to be of real clini- 
cal value it must enable the patient to express 
his human relationship problems, hereby also 
providing a means of increasing the examiner's 
sensitivity to the live transference relationship 
existing between the patient and himself. It is 
not justified to criticize a test for failing to do 
something that its author has never claimed it 
to do, but I mention these theoretical issues 
because Pascal and Suttell make explicit claims 
about the clinical value of the test. The Bender 
test material of arbitrary designs, and the over- 
general theoretical formulations that the pres- 
ent authors submit are too far removed from 
the complex subject-matter of mental illness 
to provide meaningful clinical insights into the 
nature of a patient's emotional disturbance. The 
test, in the form that Pascal and Suttell present 
it, is an empirical procedure of low sensitivity, 
and by virtue of this is of limited value in clini- 
cal practice. Within the framework of this 
limitation the authors have presented a very 
competent statement of their findings. The ad- 
ministration and scoring of the test are dis- 
cussed, and some provisional data on reliabil- 
ity and validity are presented. Their American 
standardization population of "normal" sub- 
jects is highly selective, so that the value of 
their quantitative findings, especially for Brit- 
ish users of the test, is conjectural. The Scor- 
ing Manual, which comprises over half the 
book is, however, written with clarity and pre- 
cision. The scorable deviations for each design 
are clearly defined in the text, examples being 
given, and forty-five actual records are re- 
produced which the reader may score, subse- 
quently comparing his scoring with that of the 
authors. It is claimed that a scorer reliability 
coefficient of 0.90 is achieved by such self-tui- 
tion from the manual. In a lengthy chapter on 
the records of patients with intracranial dam- 
age the authors conclude that the test can only 
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indicate the presence of cortical damage when 
that damage is of a serious nature. Of much 
greater value in this chapter is the discussion 
of the records of normal children between 
ages 6 and 9, although the educational psy- 
chologist would be well advised to refer to 
Bender’s original monograph for a fuller un- 
derstanding of children’s records. Pascal and 
Suttell also devote a chapter to the psychogenic 
disorders but, as in the case of organic impair- 
ment, their findings are unspectacular. * The 
test is....of limited value in clinical psychologi- 
cal practice, adding nothing to the diagnostic 
information that can be obtained more re- 
liably by means of other tests whose theoreti- 
cal frameworks are more fully understood, and 
even as a screening device it would appear to 
be too crude and unreliable an instrument as 
yet to be of much value. Pascal and Suttell’s 
book will appeal most to those interested in the 
fundamental research possibilities of the test, 
particularly in the understanding of the dis- 
turbance of perception and execution in or- 
ganic and psychotic conditions, and it is as a 
good introductory manual to the Bender- 
Gestalt test as a research method, rather than 
as a clinical tool, that this book is to be recom- 
mended. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 4:B303. 


[ B331] 
*PATERSON, DoNALD G.; GERKEN, C. D'ÀA.; AND HAHN, 
Mitton E. Revised Minnesota Occupational Rat- 
ing Scales. Minnesota Studies in Student Personnel 
Work, No. 2. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 85. Paper. $200. * (PA 
28:9074) 


J Consult Psychol 18:230-1 Je ’54. Anne 
Roe. * The scales consist of ratings, based on 
the pooled judgment of vocational psycholo- 
gists, for seven abilities or aptitudes as these 
are required for each of 432 occupations. The 
abilities, each rated at four levels, are academic 
ability, mechanical ability, social intelligence, 
clerical ability, musical talent, artistic ability, 
and physical agility (new in this revision). The 
variation in the ratings from scale to scale 
yields an occupational pattern, e.g., ratings for 
eminent lawyer are A D A B D D D. These 
ratings are presented in a table in which jobs 
are arranged alphabetically, each preceded by 
an identifying number, and followed by the 
D.O.T. code number for jobs at every level 
of each ability, and a pattern classification that 
makes easy a consideration of occupational al- 


ternatives. Uses of the scales and the Indi- 
vidual Counseling Record are explained. By 
this system, both the counselee and the job are 
rated in the same terms. 


For a review of the first edition, see 3:689. 


[ B332 ] 
XParrEnsoN, C. H. The Wechsler-Bellevue Scales: 
A Guide for Counselors. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 1953. Pp. viii, 146. $3.75. (London : 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd. 27s. 6d.) * (PA 
28 :2664) 

Am J Psychotherapy 8:330-1 Ap ’54. Robert 
K. Robison. This book is designed to acquaint 
vocational counselors with the “potentialities 
and limitations of the Wechsler scales in coun- 
seling.” Insofar as these potentialities—ex- 
clusive of a qualitative approach—exist they 
are adequately reported. The scales (Form I 
only) are treated according to: their objective 
and subjective nature (a la Rapaport) ; their 
reliability and validity; administration; clini- 
cal use, including diagnostic potentialities, 
measurement of mental deterioration and apti- 
tude; lastly, according to the validity of their 
abbreviated forms. The author handles all of 
this material with caution, clarity, and ease. He 
has an appreciation for the background of his 
readers, keeping technical discussions to a 
minimum, though never skimping. I regret to 
report that in spite of its virtues this book is 
rather misleading : it promises to be a guide for 
vocational counselors, yet a large part is de- 
voted to a sedulous examination of research 
demonstrating that the Wechsler offers little 
assistance to the counselor. Only about five 
pages are concerned with an over-all applica- 
tion of the tests to counseling. All too fre- 
quently one comes across summaries like: 
‘Diagnosis of psychopathic personality on the 
basis of Wechsler patterns thus appears to be 
impossible at the present time." It is indeed 
disheartening to be confronted with the fact 
that the Wechsler has remained largely im- 
pervious to research assaults formulated to 
illuminate neurotic and psychotic symptoma- 
tology. This, of course, is no reflection on the 
author's work, but indicates that the use of this 
manual is much more limited than its title im- 
plies. In view of this fact, the price seems ex- 
cessive. However, if one is interested in study- 
ing the research done on the Wechsler this 
book with its 250-item bibliography provides 
an excellent reference. There are only two 
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things I would like to add: that Jastak's un- 
published work on the Wechsler and similar 
scales has gone considerably further than what 
Patterson has been able to present here, but for 
which he cannot be held accountable; that some 
of the flagrant discrepancies appearing on the 
Object Assembly test may well result from the 
fact that the original set was made of wood, 
while subsequent sets were pressed from card- 
board. Try the two sets and observe the dif- 
ference. 

J Consult Psychol 17:319 Ag '53. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * a thorough and competent review 
of the research literature about the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, with a bibliography of 250 entries. 
The presentation is well organized, and each 
major section ends with an integrative sum- 
mary of the conclusions justified by the evi- 
dence. It is indeed a “guide for counselors" in 
the sense of displaying the values of the test 
and also its limitations. 


[ B333] 
KPEEK, Roranp M. AND Quast, WENTWORTH. A 
Scoring System for the Bender-Gestalt Test. 
Hastings, Minn.: Roland M. Peek (Box 292), 1051. 


Pp. iii, 72. Paper, mimeographed. * (PA 27 :1183) 
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XPrrcH, JAMES A. Fifty Years of Examining: The 
Joint Matriculation Board, 1903-1953. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. 226. 15s. * 


Brit J Ed Studies 2:169 My '54. A. C. F. 
Beales. * A history of an examining body 
might well have been dull. But on the contrary 
this survey, for all its wealth of detail in the 
day-to-day story, is lively and at times more 
than lively. 

[ B335 ] 
*Peters, ALrson. How to Pass College Entrance 
Tests, Third Edition. New York: Arco Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. 185. Paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.50. For 
a review of the first edition, see 4:B310. 
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*Pererson, SHAiLER. Manual on the Preparation 
of Examinations in the Feld of Dentistry, Second 
Revision. Chicago, Ill: American Dental Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 63. Paper. * 
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KPHILLIPS, LESLIE, AND SMITH, Josepu G. Rorschach 
uu ration: rete Technique. New York: 

rune tratton, Inc. 1953. Pp. xiii, 385. $8.75. * 
(PA 28:2666) ? siio 


Am J Psychiatry 112:236 S 55. Douglas M. 
Kelley. The Foreword frankly states that this 
book is "composed largely of statements about 


relationships between Rorschach performance 
and other behavior," and that “most of these 


relationships represent guessed-at laws....best 
employed with equal parts of faith and skepti- 
cism.” Considered in this light and not as a 
definitive source of diagnostic specifics, the 
text is a useful contribution to the Rorschach 
literature, representing the extensive experi- 
ence and impressions of the authors. It is es- 
sential to emphasize this point, since the title 
"Advanced Technique" tay indicate to some 
readers that here is the last word. That it is 
not the last word can be demonstrated by state- 
ments like: “The underproduction of M rep- 
resents the absence of empathic responsivity 
and may be a function either of a) fixation at 
or regression to a genetically low level of per- 
ception or b) a restriction of function in re- 
sponse to interpersonal difficulties." This. is 
sometimes true, but in many hundreds of cases 
of apparently normal persons who seem to be 
getting by, records will be given in which there 
are no human movement responses and yet no 
clinical evidence of any type of restrictive or 
regressive variant of psychopathy can be 
shown. Probably the best approach to this book, 
therefore, is simply to accept the fact that it 
represents a. viewpoint and that the authors' 
statements, especially in terms of clinical 
meaning, may be true in some cases and not in 
others. On the positive side, the authors have 
done a great deal of good work in analyzing 
the literature, particularly in discussing form 
levels, movement responses, and especially the 
use of color, Here they have not only reviewed 
other authorities, but have interwoven their in- 
formation with their own experience and pro- 
duced some really useful material. The section 
on Content Analysis is also handy, since it 
represents - alphabetical. classification of fre- 
quent responses which can be easily looked up. 
The hazard here in adapting from the text a 
meaning for an individual response is higher 
than in any other section, since what may be 
significant to one person may be coincidental to 
another. Generally, such “dream book" inter- 
pretations are risky and this section of the 
book should be approached with greatest cau- 
tion. The latter part of the text presents an in- 
triguing discussion on general attitudes and role 
playing as restricted to Rorschach responses; 
and is a useful contribution. The section on 
Shock tends to suffer from over-emphasis on 
timing, but otherwise is good. Sequence Analy- 
sis is reasonably well demonstrated, and the 
final long Case Analysis is well done. The 
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authors have included some tables of form 
levels which will actually be more helpful to 
the beginner than the expert, and there is a 
good Index. In general, the merits of the book, 
outweigh the potential hazards—hazards which 
the authors of course cannot prevent, since 
they are inherent in students who tend to ac- 
cept as gospel, any written word. If the title 
were changed to read “Rorschach Specula- 
tions—Our Method," it could be highly rec- 
ommended. 

Am J Psychother 8:564-7 Jl ’54. Ruth A. 
Neu. This stimulating book has much more to 
offer to the reader than the modest title im- 
plies. “Advanced Technique” covers consider- 
able wealth of new ideas as to the possible in- 
ferences to be drawn from a Rorschach proto- 
col, and a full consideration of the many un- 
solved problems and sources of error in clini- 
cal practice. This is a courageous book in its 
frank criticism of some commonly accepted 
practices in Rorschach interpretation. It makes 
a positive contribution to the field, especially by 
suggesting new techniques for the objective 
appraisal of non-scorable utterances produced 
in the test situation. * This reviewer found the 
chapter on "Attitudes, Role Playing and Life 
Thema” the most stimulating and original one. 
* Whether or not one agrees with the authors 
in all their statements, one will find here an 
immensely interesting and thought-provoking 
book. Many aspects of Rorschach interpreta- 
tion are shown in a new light and possibilities 
for new studies are opened. So far, in this field, 
too many criteria have been considered objec- 
tive only because they were numerical, and too 
much: material has been neglected because it 
was not scorable. The main contribution of this 
book seems to lie in the demonstration that a 
statistical and an intuitive approach may be 
combined in the objective evaluation of Ror- 
schach data. 

J Ed Psychol 45:125-7 F *54. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. Principles and procedures for Rorschach 
interpretation are nowhere more carefully ex- 
plained than in this book. The authors set forth 
in detail many procedures clinical interpreters 
have otherwise had to pick up by observation 
and imitation. The procedure is not thereby 
oversimplified or stereotyped. The authors 
firmly believe that every fact must be related 
to every other, and they carry their suggestions 
to the utmost frontier of Rorschach interpre- 
tation. No cue is too faint, no relationship too 


speculative, to be included as a suggestion. A 
unique feature of the book is that the authors 
are aware that their interpretations may be in- 
valid. Their first paragraph is refreshing: 
“This book is intended primarily as a practical 
clinical reference. It is composed largely of 
statements about relationships between Ror- 
schach performance and other behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, few of the relationships which are 
asserted have been corroborated; most repre- 
sent guessed-at-laws. ‘They are perhaps best 
employed with equal parts of faith and skepti- 
cism.” The writers warn that one proceeds by 
successive refinements, setting up tentative in- 
ferences on Card I which constitute predic- 
tions about subsequent cards; they can there- 
fore be confirmed or modified (p. 261). Of 
course the hypothesis that results after ten 
cards then requires its “cross validation” from 
further data. It is in not stressing this need 
for testing the Rorschach interpretation that 
writers on the test err. Despite their sophistica- 
tion and their excellent section on errors, Phil- 
lips and Smith do not succeed in maintaining 
their rigorous or skeptical attitude throughout 
the book. Wherever the writers do reéxamine 
current doctrine, they make contributions. 
They often explain why interpretations are pro- 
posed. They develop much improved criteria 
for scoring location and form level. They de- 
scribe the interpretation of “style” or nonscored 
behavior most helpfully. They present new 
developmental norms derived from theses by 
Hemmendinger, Siegel, and Friedman, The re- 
viewer does not feel that their genetic approach 
to interpretation is always helpful. To say that 
an adult has a score common among children 
is not explained by describing this as a “ge- 
netically early level,” or describing him as 
fixated at or regressed to this level. The sig- 
nificant point is that he has now acquired a 
positive way of behaving with his present or- 
ganic potential, presumably because this way 
of behaving is relatively rewarding. Wherever 
analysis in genetic terms appears, it seems to 
crowd out discussion of learning processes or 
dynamics generally, Recognizing the good 
features of the book, one still is startled by 
much of its content. “Shock on Card I is 
evidence for an unresolved and intense relation 
with a mother figure....Shock on Card II is 
characteristic of...uncontrolled destructive im- 
pulses.” Remarks like “any time limits’ are 
characteristic of persons with obsessive-com- 
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pulsive character features,” “The concept 
‘teeth’... appears to be associated with mastur- 
bation and/or sibling rivalry as a reaction to 
frustrated dependency needs." Such comments 
are generally expanded in a way which gives 
them plausibility, yet the fact that the cables 
of evidence anchoring them to reality have all 
the tensile strength of moonbeams, and the 
authors' introductory warning that what they 
say may be either true or false, cause one to 
question just how such writings can have a 
place in a science. If this book were read by a 
man from some "ivory tower" who happened 
not to know that the Rorschach is currently 
taken seriously, it would sound to him like 
Ralph 1245C+ sounded to its first readers. 
Good science fiction is written with logic, any 
known facts, and imagination; at its best, its 
plausibilities foreshadow some things that sci- 
ence later establishes. Perhaps it is fairer to say 
that Rorschach interpretations are to the science 
of psychology as historical novels are to history. 
The writer seeks internal consistency and 
plausibility, with due regard for established 
fact. Where there is a gap in fact, the scholarly 
historian acknowledges the gap, but the fic- 
tion writer fills it with what might reasonably 
have happened, ie., with an artistic creation, 
The argument between scientist and clinician 
disappears if we see that clinical interpretation 
is an art at the present time. In the early days 
of testing it was a technology, wrong at times 
but never seeking to be creative or intuitive. 
Now, instead, the clinician is first of all a 
portraitist who abhors unfilled areas on the 
canvas. This occurs because there is a practical 
demand for answers about people, not for un- 
certainties. Society has rewarded this new 
species of artist; we can scarcely criticize him 
for satisfying the demand. New entrants in the 
field want to be successful artists, and books 
like the present one which tell how to complete 
an attractive and convincing portrait are 
wanted. When authors like Phillips and Smith 
can also help keep portraits closer to reality 
than they would otherwise be, that is so much 
gained. Once we grant that the clinician is go- 
ing to provide descriptions which go beyond 
proven fact, we should welcome any book 
which contributes to making him a good non- 
scientist. The scientist cannot complain if the 
portrait is used as a guide to further inquiry 
about the patient or about personality in gen- 
eral. Both science fiction and historical fiction 


have suggested leads to serious investigations 
of their fields. This emphatically demands that 
the clinician's suggested interpretations should 
send further study in promising directions, not 
up "blind alleys." There is good reason to 
think that the Rorschach or other clinical in- 
terviewing methods can do this often enough 
to be useful, even though, according to the 
evidence, their suggestions on any case are not 
correct enough to be trusted without further 
support. The scientist should object when he 
is told that he or the practitioner who receives 
a Rorschach analysis should believe it. Among 
all the books yet written on the Rorschach, the 
book under review comes closest to filling a 
practical demand for training clinicians to be 
artistic portraitists, without making unaccept- 
able claims that such portraits are dependable. 

Psychiatric Q Sup 27:309 pt 2 ^53. * should 
prove very useful as a clinical manual for 
practising clinical psychologists as well as a 
supplementary test for instructors of advanced 
courses on the Rorschach. It will do little to 
advance the Rorschach as a scientific instru- 
ment, however, since it is based mainly on 
empirical clinical practice and does not pur- 
port to be a validation study. Thus, the scien- 
tific worker will find little here beyond specula- 
tion and empirical deductions based on clinical 
practice. At times, this speculation becomes 
difficult to take, particularly in the chapter on 
"Attitudes, Role Playing and Life Thema," 
where the authors attempt to infer a testee's 
role concepts mainly from the side remarks and 
comments which he makes. This reaches rather 
ludicrous proportions in such highly speculative 
inferences as the following: “‘O.K.’ implies 
that the subject has mastered the situation and 
is able to participate actively in it, but only 
within the limits established by the examiner. 
‘Now’ and ‘o.k.’ when they initiate a response, 
represent a methodical ordering of his response 
pattern by the subject and so imply obsessive 
features. Both emphasize the tasklike character 
of the situation for the subject. ‘Now,’ alone 
of these delaying remarks, implies intellectual 
vigor and mastery." It seems to this reviewer 
that the authors could well have omitted such 
dubious speculation, since actually the impor- 
tant thing, as far as the psychologist is con- 
cerned, is the interpretation of the test protocol 
itself, ie. what the subject sees. The chief 
assets of the book for this reviewer are the 
chapter on content analysis which fills a. real 
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need since little has been published in this area; 
the generally good documentation throughout 
so that the book serves a real purpose as a 
reference source with concrete data for the 
practising clinician; the generally clear exposi- 
tion throughout; and the liberal references to 
the works of leading authorities on the Ror- 
schach. Although there are detailed sections on 
interpretation including sequence analysis, some 
of this material seems unwieldy in being too 
detailed, and in trying to tease too much out of 
dubious side remarks, etc. * This book can be 
recommended as a useful, up-to-date clinical 
source reference on the Rorschach Test. As 
indicated in the title, it is not for beginners, 
but should prove useful to advanced students 
and to workers in the field. 


[ B338 ] 
*Putturrson, Herpert. The Object Relations 
Technique. London: Tavistock Publications, Ltd. 
1955. Pp. x, 224. 215.; with test cards, 63s. (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1956. $6.00; with test cards, $10.00.) * 
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Brit J Ed Psychol 26:231-2 N ’56. G. Keir. 
Mr. Phillipson is to be congratulated, not only 
on producing a test the usefulness of which is 
at once apparent, but also on having had the 
sense of exactitude and the patience not to pub- 
lish it until now, when it is accompanied by a 
text containing a wealth of information on its 
administration and interpretation. Too many 
tests are put upon the market before they are 
really ripe for it. Mr. Phillipson’s test is not 
one of these. * The test, consisting of thirteen 
cards, is an ingenious combination of certain 
principles of a Thematic Apperception Test and 
the Rorschach Test. It is less structured than 
the first and more structured than the second. 
The rationale is based upon the psychoanalytic 
theories of Klein and Fairbairn. * Phillipson de- 
votes the major part of the text to problems of 
interpretation. One case record is presented in 
very great detail and is a most useful source of 
reference. As the author himself says, however, 
not all psychologists would wish to adopt the 
same procedure in interpretation, and method 
may also vary with the purpose of the investi- 
gation and with the individual way in which a 
subject may reveal himself. Hence, Mr. Phillip- 
son presents six further records, each one de- 
scribed and analysed in a slightly different 
fashion, though each, of course, embodies the 
major concepts underlying any method of 
thematic apperception analysis. This is one of 


the most important sections of the book for 
the psychologist who may not want to accept 
all the psycho-analytic formulations on which 
the technique as a whole is based. He will find 
most helpful guidance in these sets of analyses. 
Finally, there is included in the text a set of 
norms for the frequency of responses. It is 
true, as Mr. Phillipson admits that the samples 
are small in number and rather selected. He 
hopes, when the test is in general use (which it 
undoubtedly will be), to accumulate more in- 
formation, which will enable him to compile an 
enlarged set of norms with more general appli- 
cation, thereby widening their usefulness, In the 
meantime, let us be content with what informa- 
tion we have on this technique, which is much, 
and of which it is certain that wide use will be 
made. 

Brit J Med Psychol 29:173-4 pt 2°56. Ralph 
Hetherington. This new test offers no competi- 
tion, either to the T.A.T. or to the Rorschach. 
It stands in its own right as an excellent tech- 
nique for eliciting projective data of a kind 
not easily obtained by means of other pro- 
jective tests. Nevertheless, it borrows something 
from the methods of both Rorschach and 
T.A.T. From the former it borrows stimulation 
arising from texture, chiaroscuro and colour, 
from the latter the situation where a story has 
to be constructed to fit a picture. * The author 
has been most fortunate in his two illustrators, 
Miss Carlisle and Madame Dormondie, who 
have produced pictures which are pleasant, 
stimulating and at times challenging. The re- 
viewer has had an opportunity of trying the 
test out with some twenty mental hospital pa- 
tients and even with this small number, he is 
convinced that the technique produces new 
and valuable material not obtained as easily in 
any other way. * The book includes one very 
long case study (57 pages) and several shorter 
ones. The long case study consists of a minute 
examination of the stories given by a patient 
to the thirteen cards, in which the author al- 
lows himself a degree of speculation about the 
significance of the material which many people 
would consider unjustified. The shorter case 
studies are, in the reviewer’s opinion, more 
satisfactory illustrations of the value of the 
technique. The normative data given consist of 
a clinic sample of fifty patients and a research 
sample of forty adolescent girls. In both cases 
responses to each picture are analysed in terms 
of human content, reality content and reality 
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context. These data are interesting, but, as the 
author himself says, are not yet adequate for 
standardization. purposes. This test will be 
widely used by clinical psychologists, whether 
familiar with object-relations theory or not, as 
it undoubtedly produces projective material the 
value of which is by no means dependent on 
psychoanalytical interpretation. 

Brit J Psychol 47:73 F ' 56. Boris Semeonoff. 
At first sight Mr Phillipson's contribution to 
the published range of projective techniques 
would appear to be little more than yet another 
variant of T.A.T. It has, however—in contrast 
to both T.A.T. and Rorschach, which are some- 
what loosely based on an eclectic depth psychol- 
ogy—the distinguishing feature that it has been 
designed and developed as an adjunct to therapy 
carried out within the framework of a single 
theory of the development of personality—the 
object-relations theory of which Klein and 
Fairbairn are the best-known proponents. * 
There are three series of pictures, distinguished 
by the style of drawing: A, in light charcoal 
shading, misty in quality; B, in heavy shading 
approaching a silhouette technique; C, with 
colour introduced, and more definite detail. * 
The A series, it is claimed, “will stimulate 
primitive dependent needs and the consequent 
anxieties”; in the B series “the emphasis (is) 
on phantasy relation with threatening and un- 
compromising objects"; the C series is in- 
tended "to present a world rich in opportunity 
and challenge." How far this attempt to sys- 
tematize stimulus material has been successful 
is not clear from the normative data provided. 
* the extreme ambiguity of, particularly, the 
4 pictures may produce a Rorschach-type atti- 
tude (puzzling over detail etc.) which tends to 
inhibit both the production of a "story" and 
the identification phenomenon stressed by 
Henry Murray. In view of the underlying the- 
ory this may not be important in the clinical 
situation proper, but if, as the flap description 
suggests, the material may also be used “out- 
side the clinical field, in social research and in 
personnel selection in industry and elsewhere" 
it may be that avoidance of structuration has 
been carried to excess. One will await with in- 
terest further reports of the use of the tech- 
nique (as promised, e.g. in articles listed as 
"In Preparation"). Perhaps it will not be re- 
garded as too uncharitable also to hope eventu- 
ally for a clearer account of its "quantitative 
possibilities" to which Dr J. D. Sutherland 


refers in his Foreword. The author must, how- 
ever, be congratulated on the degree of success 
he has achieved in his main purpose—the link- 
ing of the projective hypothesis with current 
thought in perception theory, and the applica- 
tion of both to a coherent system of personality 
dynamics. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 17:160-2 sp 57. S. B. 
Sells. * The strategy of this test, as seen in the 
design of the pictures and the analyses of re- 
sponses presented, is quite impressive in pro- 
viding data for the types of dynamic interpreta- 
tion set forth. The interpretations provided by 
the author in the illustrative cases are effec- 
tively presented and reflect his skill and ex- 
perience as a clinician in relating psychoanalytic 
dynamic concepts to the responses of the pa- 
tients. The basic questions of validity, how- 
ever, are left unanswered, and as in the case 
of the related projective technics, the nature of 
the O-R Technique itself interposes several 
major obstacles to productive research on the 
problem. First, there is no specified interpretive 
system, but rather, extensive reliance on the 
experience, skill, wisdom and intuitive processes 
of the clinician. As a result, reliability of scor- 
ing is an unresolved issue, but more damaging 
is the seeming impossibility of differentiating 
between inferences attributable to the test per 
se and those which arise principally from the 
general acumen of the clinician. Second, the 
theoretical constructs from which the rationale 
of the O-R approach derives are not formu- 
lated in terms of testable hypotheses. Most of 
these comments apply to projective technics and 
psychoanalytic theory generally, as well as to 
the O-R method specifically. Thus, the con- 
tribution appears to consist of an attractive set 
of new projective stimuli and some clinically 
attractive hypotheses related to their use in 
personality assessment which have been de- 
veloped and tested against clinical experience. 
It is expected that this Technique will be ad- 
mired by clinicians who accept the TAT and 
Rorschach for interpretation of unconscious 
dynamics, particularly those with greater ex- 
perience in psychoanalytic studies. However, 
its wider acceptance may be limited by lack 
of scoring guides or conventions and cook- 
book type suggestions for interpretation. Tests 
or adaptations of tests which incorporate such 
"advantages" are more likely to be adopted in 
graduate training courses, research projects 
and clinics. Substantial quantitative research 
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using this Technique is not at present indicated 
for reasons set forth above. 

J Consult Psychol 20:237-8 Je’56. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * Normative information is given 
for 50 clinic outpatients and for a sample of 
40 normal adolescent girls. Although such data 
may seem scanty if judged by standards ap- 
propriate to mass testing, they exceed the mate- 
rial usually offered with a new projective 
method and are unquestionably useful. The pic- 
tures are sensitively conceived, and their sys- 
tematic plan commends them both for clinical 
use and for research: This instrument deserves 
a thorough exploration by American psycholo- 
gists and may well prove to be a major devel- 
opment in projective methods. 

J Proj Tech 22:250-2 Je '58. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * The addition of shading and color is 
an interesting variation. Unfortunately, the au- 
thor provides no rationale for this combination. 
* it is difficult to evaluate why the shading and 
color were added and how it is anticipated that 
they may be interpreted within the context of 
this approach. The very detailed analysis of 
one case illustrates clearly the mode of inter- 
pretation intended by the author and the em- 
phasis on inter-personal relationships. How- 
ever, it is markedly evident in the author's ap- 
proach, that it is not the technique itself which 
provides the rich information. It is the au- 
thor's psychoanalytic knowledge which he ap- 
plies to the subjects fantasies. With minor res- 
ervations, his approach can be used with other 
stimuli which provide fantasies about inter- 
personal reactions. This comment is meant not 
to detract from what the author offers but as a 
warning that there is no magic in the stimulus 
alone and it will provide rich results only if the 
examiner can bring a wealth of background to 
it. This can be contrasted with the MAPS and 
the TAT which because of their increased 
structure and more obvious figures, permit 
more direct interpretations when the examiner 
feels unable or disinclined to make interpreta- 
tions on the more unconscious level. In the 
TAT and MAPS the stimuli are more con- 
trolled so that fantasies about more specific re- 
lationships are evoked. From the other point of 
view-—its uniqueness of contribution, a very 
important question can be raised. What does 
the technique offer that the MAPS, TAT, 
Rorschach, and the like do not offer. The au- 
thor implies that the ORT is based on a ra- 
tionale more effectively than other approaches. 


This implication does not seem sustained. The 
discussion of the concept of object relations 
and the presentation of a series of cards with 
human figures are not a unique combination. 
What the author has done is to present an il- 
lustration of how the psychoanalytic concept of 
object relations can be applied to fantasies 
evoked by a stimulus. He has in no way demon- 
strated that the same concept cannot be applied 
equally well to the TAT or the MAPS. The 
manual for the TAT published by Stein ten 
years ago presents a detailed case analysis that 
is on the same level and with the same detail 
as that offered by Phillipson. If the cards he 
uses offer something different, he has certainly 
not demonstrated it. He has certainly failed to 
demonstrate the advantage of including shad- 
ing and color. In addition, there is a question 
whether the publication of this technique with 
its poverty of normative data is justified. For 
example, in some of the interpretations the au- 
thor says, “this is unusual,” “this is frequent.” 
These interpretations are based on a total of 
ninety patients, fifty outpatient adults, 38 of 
whom were men and only 18 women, and forty 
normal adolescents. To tall of typical and atypi- 
cal on such a sampling seems somewhat pre- 
sumptuous. At this date, the need for projective 
techniques is not so great that another tech- 
nique should be released with so little prepara- 
tion. In summary it may be said that the au- 
thor refers to a theory of projective methods 
but does not incorporate it in the ORT. Since 
he offers no organized mode of interpretation, 
the ORT cannot be considered. a technique. 
Thus the only offering it makes is that of an- 
other set of stimuli, There is little creativeness 
in the ORT. It is a slightly modified combina- 
tion of already existing techniques. This com- 
bination may be useful in some unique way but 
this has not been demonstrated. The use of 
ambiguous figures is certainly a fruitful ap- 
proach but the degree of advantage of this 
ambiguity over existing stimuli has not been 
demonstrated. The normative data are so lim- 
ited that it cannot be said that the ORT has 
any particular advantage in terms of norms. 
This reviewer is forced to conclude that here 
is an approach which has possibilities but must 
be judged as either arriving on the field too 
late or too early. Too late because the ideas are 
not new and too early because not enough work 
has been done on it by the author prior to pub- 
lication. Even a dissertation, something done 
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by a novice in research, would not be accepted 
with such an absence of attempts at validation. 

Occupational Psychol 31:57-8 Ja "57. Denis 
McMahon. * First, the theoretical basis: Phil- 
lipson (following Freud and others) believes 
that our attitudes to people and our relation- 
ships with them are largely determined by the 
relationships we have established in our early 
years and of which we may not be conscious. 
Furthermore, he believes (following Klein and 
Fairbairn) that the infant's confusion of him- 
self with the not-self leaves a deposit of in- 
ternalised object relations, some perceived as 
“good” and some perceived as “bad,” and that 
frustrations and tensions arising out of the 
search for the “good” and the rejection of the 
“bad” objects may, if unresolved, profoundly 
influence our perception of situations and peo- 
ple. The relevance of recent work by Bruner 
and Postman is touched on. It is important to 
note that “object relations” refer not so much 
to early relationships with simple objects like 
tables and feeding bottles as to people and so- 
cial situations. * A reviewer's interest in the 
theoretical basis can be limited to the question 
of how far the test material and the account 
of its use seem to tie up with the theory. In any 
event, this reviewer has neither the space nor 
the competence to embark on a thorough-going 
critique of the basic theory from which the test 
material derives. * the case studies....show how 
the story provided by a patient is analysed in 
accordance with the theory, although one feels 
that the material could have been interpreted 
in terms of quite different theories, with equal 
consistency and conviction. It is for this reason 
that one turns with keen anticipation to the 
last chapter, headed “Normative Data,” hoping 
that here evidence will emerge that the object 
relations technique is a valuable instrument of 
personality assessment in hands other than 
those of Phillipson and his colleagues. But this 
chapter is disappointing : it comprises abstracts 
of types of responses of 50 out-patients of the 
Tavistock Clinic and, separately, of 40 normal 
girls. As the samples cannot be equated, for 
age, socioeconomic status and the like, compari- 
sons are of little value, and, indeed, are not at- 
tempted. 

Personnel & Guid J 35:539-40 Ap? 57. Sam- 
uel B. Kutash. * The publishers state that the 
pictures used in this technique are particularly 
suitable for the use of “experienced psycholo- 
gists working outside the clinical field, in social 


research and in personnel selection in industry 
and elsewhere.” This opinion is based on the 
author’s experience with the test over a period 
of five years. Unfortunately, the data presented 
while highly interesting and pertinent for the 
clinical worker does not bear on the possibilities 
in the fields of personnel selection and guidance, 
This is not to say that there may not be po- 
tentialities in that direction. The strength of 
the Object Relations Technique lies in the fact 
that it was constructed to conform to a care- 
fully stated theoretical rationale of a rather 
precise nature. Since this rationale is essentially 
a psychoanalytic one—the psychoanalytic the- 
ory of unconscious object relations—it offers 
the possibility, like the Blacky Test, of another 
means of verifying or testing out psychoana- 
lytical concepts. Research along such lines as, 
for example, the prediction of transference phe- 
nomena for individuals, and of interpersonal 
relationships, could well utilize these pictures. 
Whether they would, however, be any more 
useful in the fields of personnel selection and 
guidance than other projective techniques must 
await further research and accumulation of 
data with this method in suitable contexts. 

Personnel Psychol 10:133-5 sp "57. Edwin 
C. Nevis. * What is most valuable in Phillip- 
son’s approach and represents a decided con- 
tribution is the care and thought which went 
into the development of the pictures which make 
up the technique. * The Object Relations Tech- 
nique as it now stands will probably be of little 
value in personnel assessment work, However, 
those of us who would seek means of making 
projective techniques more valuable in this area 
can learn much from the approach to the stimu- 
lus materials. To this reviewer it appears quite 
possible to start out along the lines of this tech- 
nique and develop a series of pictures designed 
to measure variables immediately applicable to 
performance in various jobs. 
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Brit J Psychol 49 :172-3 My’58. B. Semeonoff. 
* Lacking experience of testing Piotrowski’s 
rationale, one has to rely on impression which 
suggests that, while on occasion he shows quite 
brilliant clinical insight, the work is far below 
that of the Klopfer group as regards scientific 
approach. There are numerous cases of non 
sequitur, circular reasoning, and the like, and— 
as is unfortunately all too common in Rorschach 
literature—statements are often made quite 
dogmatically without supporting evidence. One 
of the few places where detailed figures are 
quoted is in a discussion of the ranking of 
plates in terms of initial reaction time; here the 
issue is confused by the figures being mean 
ranks whereas the discussion refers to mean 
reaction times, The interpretation seems to be 
at variance with the figures, but there is no 
way of telling whether this is indeed the case. It 
is difficult to get an all-over picture of Piotrow- 
ski's scoring system, since he gives no sum- 
mary list of symbols, ratios calculated, etc. Two 
important innovations, however, stand out. 
First, his admission of an MC response, i.e. one 
that contributes equally to the human movement 
and the colour scores, and an extension of this 
principle to other combinations of two or even 
three determinant categories. This allows him 
to abolish the necessity to recognize "preced- 
ence" of one determinant over another, and the 
often meaningless distinction between “main” 
and “additional” scores of the Klopfer method. 
Secondly, his treatment of shading responses is 
entirely original, in that he uses two basic 
symbols only: c for “light grey and variegated 
shading" and c^ for “dark-shading.” Each of 
these is also made the subject of a weighted 
score analogous to "colour sum." While this 
treatment obviates many scoring problems, it 
fails to recognize the interpretative significance 
of the texture response which many Rorschach 
workers finds particularly illuminating * A com- 
parable innovation, on the interpretative level, 
is the recognition of specific "shock" elements 
associated with each plate. In the reviewer's ex- 
perience, plate IX frequently produces dis- 
turbances in response which appear to be due to 
difficulties in form interpretation rather than 
to the colour content. To describe such a dis- 
turbance simply as "Plate IX shock" (for 
which, of course, the author has a rationale) 
would appear to be an advance on the assump- 
tion—which one sometimes suspects has been 
made—that because stimulus variables are pres- 


ent they are necessarily operative. Notwith- 
standing some of the foregoing criticisms, a 
fair summing-up would be that this is a stimu- 
lating book, with many original and contro- 
versial features to assure its welcome. Particu- 
larly interesting is the information regarding 
the background and early history of the tech- 
nique, including frequent references back to 
Rorschach’s own writings. Only the out-and- 
out sceptic will deny that it throws fresh light 
on the many problems of personality dynamics. 

J Clin Psychol 14:441 O '58. * Piotrowski’s 
approach....is still in terms of deductive-induc- 
tive logic, supported by clinical impressions 
and the as-yet sparse experimental literature 
in the field. We look in vain for the attempt to 
integrate the findings of perceptanalysis with 
the rapidly growing base of core personality 
variables which have been demonstrated by 
factorial methods. At a time when methods are 
available to establish the factorial validity of 
personality concepts used in clinical work, it 
seems less than adequate to fall back upon 
logical validity and face validity as do so many 
workers with projective methods. Projective 
psychology will continue to be an isolated realm 
until its coordinates are integrated by experi- 
mental-statistical findings with the charted 
areas of psychological space. Piotrowski ad- 
vances some imaginative new interpretive meth- 
ods and conclusions which still must be rec- 
ognized as speculative until such time as vali- 
dating evidence is forthcoming. 

J Proj Tech 22:110-1 Mr '58. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * The title “Perceptanalysis” represents 
the author’s wish to emphasize the attention he 
feels should be given to the analysis of the 
perceptual aspects of responses to the blot in 
contrast to the content. * the question must be 
raised here as with most other texts on Ror- 
schach. What about the incorporation of the vast 
research on the Rorschach? Although some re- 
search is cited, this book is much more of a 
dialectic presentation of the author’s views, be- 
liefs, and experiences, Sarason’s book is the 
one attempt to incorporate research extensively 
in the presentation. Piotrowski does not at any 
point refer to the over-all research in the field. 
In the introduction he does state, “Of course 
no assumption is made that the mere statement 
of a view proves its validity.” Although there 
may be good reason to present a whole scheme 
of things in such detail without research evi- 
dence, it seems desirable that the author at least 
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present some rationale for taking this approach. 
He states, also in the introduction, “One of my 
main goals was to contribute to the process of 
tidying up and tightening perceptanalysis as a 
scientific procedure.” This reviewer will agree 
that the presentation is a fairly tidy one but 
sees no evidence “tightening perceptanalysis as 
a scientific procedure.” Rather it appears to be 
an accumulation of the author's working 
hunches—possibly very good ones—but neat- 
ness and uniformity of interpretation are not 
necessarily the same as scientific procedure. 
There are some disturbing moments in the 
early sections of the book as the author discusses 
perceptanalysis in which he seems to imply 
that he alone after Rorschach is the true 
prophet, He spends twenty seven pages dis- 
cussing perceptanalysis as a science and in this 
elaborate discussion tends to become defensive 
rather than explanatory. There is a brief in- 
teresting historic summary of developments 
with inkblots prior to Rorschach, On the whole, 
this is quite clearly a book which is stimulating 
to read, reflects a sincere and very carefully 
considered approach, and can serve as an excel- 
lent text for an elementary course in the 
Rorschach as part of organized graduate train- 
ing. 
[ B341] 
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Brit J Delinquency 4:144 O "53. T. G. It 
is amazing that a test devised in 1914 should 
be gaining in popularity in 1953. Although 
originally intended as a measure of general 
intelligence the Maze has been little used for 
this purpose: its reliability was too low to 
make it practical as a clinical instrument, and 
it did not correlate highly enough with other 
accepted measures of intellectual functions. 
But exactly its relatively low correlations with 
other tests have been the source of the Maze's 
revival. It is suggested that the Maze meas- 
ures some aspects of mental apparatus not 
covered by other techniques. Whether they are 
essentially related to social adjustment (as the 
author believes) is open to question, but it is 
clear that the test uncovers an element of in- 


telligent behaviour which is impaired in many 
delinquents and which becomes impaired in 
most cases of "successful" neuro-surgery. The 
test has been recently used in many leucotomy 
researches. Its use with delinquents has been 
relatively neglected and there is much to be 
said for its inclusion in future researches. 

Brit J Ed Psychol 24:56 F '54. This is a 
welcome booklet by the originator of the Por- 
teus Maze Tests. It includes not only a de: 
tailed guide to the use of the tests but a very 
interesting chapter on the validity and history 
of the tests, and the results of recent applica- 
tions. 
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J Consult Psychol 19:405 O.’55. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. This monograph, valuable to any 
user of the Porteus Mazes, summarizes recent 
research on the test and describes the devel- 
opment and standardization of the Maze Ex- 
tension Series, an alternate form, The second 
form for retesting is a welcome supplement 
to the Maze Test which, after forty years, is 
surely one of the most durable of psychologi- 
cal instruments, 
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Am J Psychol 68:694-5 D ’55. Ralph R. 
Canter. * There is plenty of room left for the 
instructor—on several counts, Very few ref- 
erences date after 1948 * Many of the studies 
described are summarized so succinctly that 
their purpose is unclear; “Is this work in- 
cluded to illustrate a method or to present 
findings?" was a question which arose. fre- 
quently during reading. The reviewer would 
have appreciated more examples of actual ma- 
terials used in studies; the instructor will have 
to collect them himself. In describing methods, 
Remmers gives about 6 pages to Thurstone, 
3 pages to Likert, 32 pages to Guttman and 
scale analysis (an excellent summary), and 
about 4 pages on the scale discrimination tech- 
nique of Edwards and Kilpatrick. The ap- 
proaches of Lazarsfeld and Coombs are not 
discussed. Another point for the instructor to 
consider is that the student must have a basic 
grounding in psychological statistics to under- 
stand a good deal of the material presented. 
Perhaps what is missed most in the book is 
some treatment of basic attitude-measurement 
theory. Statistical testing of hypotheses is 
briefly described, but there is practically noth- 
ing on the purpose of measurement, on what 
is being measured, on the framing of hypo- 
theses, on the development of specific ques- 
tions used to obtain responses suitable for test- 
ing, and so forth. It must be understood that 
the book contains a very large amount of in- 
formation, readably presented and accurately 
discussed. Many instructors will find it quite 
suited to an introductory course in attitude 
measurement, for which (to the reviewer's 
knowledge) there is nothing comparable on 
the market. 

Cont Psychol 1:52-3 F '56. Robert P. Abel- 
son. * one looks to Remmers' book to mark 
the integration and maturity of the emergent 
discipline of attitude measurement. Unfortu- 
nately the book falls short of this expectation 
in style, clarity, organization, and precision. 
Both beginning and advanced students are apt 
to be dissatisfied with it. For instance, the 
beginner is frequently tripped up by the ques- 
tions at the ends of chapters, questions that 
demand considerable sophistication in psychol- 
ogy. In addition, concepts are very often in- 


troduced before they are explained, if. they 
ever are, Examples are: normal distribution, 
stratified sampling, zero-order correlation, and 
multivariate distribution. Furthermore, some 
confusing topics (viz., Guttman scaling with 
polychotomous items) are dwelt upon without 
adequate illustrative examples, and many dis- 
cursive passages make garbled reading. The 
advanced student may also feel perplexed by 
the book, for many passages are conceptually 
and theoretically banal or meaningless or both 
(e.g, “Hero worship is an extreme....form of 
attitude [toward the hero] acting as a mo- 
tive,” and “the functional psychoses have their 
origin in the attitude patterns of the individ- 
ual”) and occasional clinkers are to be found 
in the statistical treatment (like the confusion 
between tests of significance and confidence 
limits and the definition of all cumulative fre- 
quency distributions as "ogives"). This re- 
viewer is less displeased by the content cover- 
age of the book. In it seven chapters are de- 
voted to techniques of attitude measurement ; 
they cover opinion sampling, elementary sta- 
tistics, item construction, the Thurstone, Li- 
kert, and Guttman scales, personality inven- 
tories, and indirect measures of attitude. Five 
chapters deal with applications: to business, 
government, industry, community interrela- 
tions, and education. There is no chapter on 
applications to theoretical research. If the 
reader makes allowance for the omission of 
advanced or specialized topics, such as the 
method of successive intervals, content anal- 
ysis, experimental design, latent structure anal- 
ysis, and factor analysis (the book does not 
profess, after all, to be more than introduc- 
tory), and if he recognizes that only seven 
references dated later than 1951 appear in the 
bibliography, then he finds the range of topics 
and the fund of examples and references actu- 
ally quite rich. The coverage is perhaps even 
too inclusive, for attitude is defined very 
broadly by the author. Remmers’ emphasis 
upon applications of attitude measurement is 
designed to convince the student that much 
can be done with objective methods in ap- 
plied social psychology. His book is apt for 
this purpose. This reviewer, however, would 
not recommend the book as an aid in teach- 
ing the details of the content matter. 

J Appl Psychol 38:377-8 O ’54. Sidney S. 
Goldish. * fairly comprehensive, succinct—in 
the main—a readable presentation * The chap- 
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ter on scaling techniques contains an able ex- 
position of the Thurstone and Likert contribu- 
tions * Unhappily, the book appears to lack 
freshness. Some of the material is obviously 
“dated”; one gains the impression that the 
author, except in a few instances, stopped col- 
lecting data along about 1947 or 1948, though 
much that is worth while has appeared in the 
literature since then. * The implication con- 
veyed by the word “Introduction” in the title, 
that this is a textbook for beginners, may be 
somewhat misleading; it quickly becomes ap- 
parent that the college student will find him- 
self in deep water unless he has been fore- 
armed with preliminary work in statistics and 
psychology. Notwithstanding, the volume is a 
scholarly and well-planned treatise, In writing 
it, Dr. Remmers has made a substantial con- 
tribution toward effecting the kind of “pop- 
ular understanding of the importance and im- 
plications” of the findings of the social scien- 
tists which he, at the outset, urges. * 

J Counsel Psychol 2:160 su '55. Donald E. 
Super. * essentially the content of a course 
in that subject taught by Remmers, a broad 
treatment of that topic. Although it does not 
include content analysis, "less amenable to 
measurement" (p. vii), it does include the 
Szondi, "the ease of administration and eval- 
uation should make it an instrument of great 
utility" (p. 205). What strange judgments are 
these? Perhaps they result from attempting to 
treat too much within the covers of one book. 
The incomplete sentences technique, for exam- 
ple, gets less than half a page (p. 199), with 
references only to Payne and to a second arti- 
cle in the International Journal of Opinion 
and Attitude Research. Remmers would have 
done better to have omitted the whole of Chap- 
ter VII on less direct methods, and done more 
justice to the topics which are typically treated 
under his general heading. Such texts tend to 
misinform undergraduates, and they fail to 
provide graduate students and researchers with 
the specific and detailed knowledge they need 
-But enough—I started this paragraph think- 
ing I would make some passing criticisms and 
would end up with a plug for the book, sur- 
prised myself by discovering, while writing, 
that my specific and general disappointment in 
it far exceeds my pleasure with certain parts! 

Personnel Pract B 11:73 D *55. G. D. Brad- 
Shaw. * Part I....is concerned with the tech- 


nical problems involved in attitude measure- 
ment, and to follow the material in this part 
the reader needs to have a reasonable knowl- 
edge of statistical method. For university stu- 
dents, however, it provides a satisfactory if 
somewhat uncritical survey of the techniques 
available. A more detailed discussion including 
the nature of attitudes and their relationships 
to other variables would have been desirable 
in such an introductory textbook. In addition 
it tends to be rather inconsistent in emphasis- 
ing the importance of unidimensionality while 
giving favourable treatment to a variety of 
"summated questionnaires." But this inconsist- 
ency reflects fairly accurately the present po- 
sition in the field of attitude measurement, 
Part II of the volume provides a very read- 
able non-technical treatment of the applica- 
tions of attitude measurement to a variety of 
activities. * Part II can be read without first 
reading Part I. 


[ B350 ] 
*REMMERS, H. H., AND Gace, N. L. Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation, Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xv, 651. 
$5.50. * (PA 29:7969) 

Ed & Psychol Meas 15:515-6 w ’55. Wil- 
liam Coleman. * a thorough revision * much 
of the material has been rewritten, and many 
recent studies and developments in measure- 
ment are quoted * To facilitate a student's 
learning the important and essential material 
in the book, an instructor using it will need to 
eliminate several of the chapters and sections 
of others * Comprehensive discussions of the 
findings of research studies with such instru- 
ments as the SRA Youth Inventory are inter- 
esting, but not pertinent in a book devoted to 
methods of evaluation and measurement. * 
books should be written to communicate to the 
reader important concepts and principles in a 
given area. To facilitate such communication, 
writers need to be selective rather than catholic 
in the material they include. Providing an “ab- 
stract” at the beginning of each chapter is an 
important aid. Readers will need to refer back 
to these abstracts after going through the dis- 
cursive discourse that characterizes many of 
the chapters. The chapters on administering the 
evaluation programs, interpreting test scores, 
and evaluating school personnel are perhaps 
outstanding in providing helpful information 
for school personnel. On the other hand, the 
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introductory chapter on “Why Evaluate?” 
might have been strengthened by referring to 
some of the concepts presented in the first three 
chapters of Educational Measurement edited 
by Lindquist. A chapter on problems and issues 
in grading and promoting would have been 
heartily welcomed by teachers who are con- 
fronted with this aspect of evaluation in their 
classrooms. Though the reviewer agrees with 
most of the concepts and points of view ex- 
pressed by the writers, he would question seri- 
ously the following statements or concepts: 
(1) “Evaluation is to validity as measurement 
is to reliability.” (p. 29, italics in original) (2) 
In essay examinations, no choice should be per- 
mitted among questions to preserve equality of 
difficulty. (p. 184) (3) “We must distinguish 
between special abilities and all other aspects 
of pupils that are predictive of vocational suc- 
cess. In one sense, every aspect treated in this 
book may be considered an aptitude insofar as 
it is related to vocational success.” (p. 255) 
This may not represent a point of disagree- 
ment, but the present wording of this statement 
makes it difficult to determine just what the 
authors are trying to say. (4) Tests measuring 
special abilities in Chapter ro are discussed 
without emphasizing repeatedly that compara- 
tively few good validity studies have been made 
with these tests. No mention is made of the 
USES functional classification study of jobs 
which is utilizing GATB scores in developing 
occupational profiles. (5) Emphasis is placed 
on the value of personality inventories in 
schools in Chapter 12. Inventories such as the 
SRA Youth Inventory may help identify some 
of the problems that students feel they have 
and are willing to reveal, but in a text for 
teachers stress should be placed on the inade- 
quacy of such devices for measuring personal 
adjustment. Critical reviews in Buros and well- 
conducted research studies do not support the 
optimism over personality inventories ex- 
pressed by Remmers & Gage. (6) In describ- 
ing personality factors, the authors might have 
made use of the 1953 E.T.S. publication de- 
scribing the more commonly derived factors 
from a large number of factor analysis studies 
involving personality inventories. In their ef- 
forts to make this book useful to classroom 
teachers, counselors, (and students of attitude 
measurement) Remmers & Gage have prob- 
ably covered too much territory. By being se- 


lective, however, instructors preparing students 
in these areas will find this book useful. 


For reviews of the first edition, see 3:1112. 
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Brit J Ed Psychol 25:212 N '55. L. B. Birch. 
* The first half deals with such concepts as 
standard deviation, percentile, significance, cor- 
relation coefficient and regression, using only 
the simplest arithmetic to illustrate them. It is 
very clearly written and a student who is un- 
dergoing a course in elementary statistics will 
find much here which will clarify his thought. 
It is doubtful, however, whether many readers 
with no statistical background will be able to 
understand these (to him) novel concepts with- 
out the experience of them in numerous con- 
texts; this will be specially true of the chap- 
ters dealing with correlation and factors of the 
mind. The second half of the book is a clear, 
modest statement of the uses and limitations of 
tests in schools for classification purposes, for 
comparing standards and for detecting the 
underfunctioning child. There is a sound chap- 
ter on allocation to secondary schools and a 
cautious survey of the present position in the 
use of tests for vocational guidance. The book 
will probably find its main use in the hands of 
teachers and others who, having some back- 
ground knowledge, wish to bring their knowl- 
edge up to date. 

Occupational Psychol 29:200-2 Jl '55. 201) 20 
Vernon. * a brief and quite elementary intro- 
duction to mental testing and statistics * it is, 
perhaps, most suited to education students and 
teachers who have difficulties in "getting the 
hang" of standard scores, reliability, factor 
analysis, etc. from the ordinary statistical text- 
books. But its very brevity involves a good 
deal of condensation and a somewhat abstract 
treatment. One doubts, for example, whether 
many of those for whom the book is intended 
can really be expected to understand rotation 
of axes. The statistical chapters are followed 
by several short, but very sensible chapters on 
the nature of intelligence, the use of tests for 
classification of children, secondary school 
selection, and other applications. Four pages on 
vocational guidance hardly seem sufficient to be 
worth-while, though they do manage to bring 
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out the limitations of tests in this field. There 
is an interesting point in the chapter on educa- 
tional selection, namely that one reason for its 
causing so much heart-burning is that it really 
acts as an instrument of vocational selection. 
If employers were more willing to accept leav- 
ers from the upper streams of modern schools 
(who are often as able as the lower streams of 
grammar schools) many of the problems might 
disappear. * 
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*Rivey, Marpa Waite; Rey, Joun W., Jn.; AND 
Tony, JACKSON; IN ASSOCIATION WITH MARCIA L, 
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Urtet G. Foa, RosERT N. Forn, Lours GUTTMAN, AND 
SAMUEL A, STOUFFER AND Assocrates, Sociological 
Studies in Scale Analysis: Applications, Theory, 
Procedures. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
Me Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 433. $6.00. * (PA 29:737, 
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Am:J Psychol 68:168-9 Mr "55. H. J. Ey- 
senck. * It is doubtful to the reviewer if it 
should really be called a book at all in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. It is a collection of ar- 
ticles, notes, and theoretical discussions, many 
mere reprints of published papers thrown to- 
gether in a rather haphazard fashion and with- 
out any very definite plan. Thus, for instance, 
after 272 pages of frequently very complex 
argument and sophisticated statistical discus- 
sion dealing with the application of Guttman's 
Scales to sociometric problems, the reader is 
suddenly treated to a very simplified, told-to- 
the-children kind of introduction to the Gutt- 
man scaling techniques. There seems to be no 
reason for this odd placement, except that this 
introduction happened to occur in a published 
paper which, for other reasons, was thought to 
be more relevant to a later part of the book 
than to an earlier one, Unless the reader, there- 
fore, is relatively knowledgeable and sophisti- 
cated to begin with, he will almost certainly be 
completely puzzled by the contents of this vol- 
ume in their present arrangement. The expert 
will undoubtedly find a number of interesting 
leads, methods of analysis, and new areas of 
application; he may also be grateful to have 
reprinted in easily accessible form a number 
of important papers which might otherwise not 
be readily obtainable. Even so, he might have 
preferred a book of the more usual kind, i.e. 
one written with a clear plan and purpose, with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, and with an 
arrangement both logical and sensible. Another 


difficulty which the psychological reader may 
find with this book is the terrible prolixity 
which seems to afflict the writers, particularly 
in connection with theoretical subjects. An at- 
tempt seems to be made to relate sociological 
theory to scaling, but this attempt is very 
largely on a semantic level, which is perhaps 
not surprising since sociological theories, par- 
ticularly those connected with Parsons and 
Shils, are not usually of a kind which lend 
themselves to verification or disproof. An illus- 
tration of the perfunctory way in which the 
task is performed may be found in a footnote 
on page 39. The authors are talking about an 
analysis of the róles of individual players and 
their structure, or interrelationship. They go 
on to refer to "the distinction between action 
patterns and plurality patterns in Leopold von 
Wiese and Howard Becker, Systematic Soci- 
ology, John Wiley and Sons, 1932. Although 
the present empirical effort, by contrast, fo- 
cuses only upon limited aspects of patterned 
acts, on the one hand, and structured róles, on 
the other, there may well be an element of theo- 
retical continuity in the two frames of refer- 
ence. Nor is this proposal unrelated to such im- 
portant distinctions as are made in the theo- 
retical works of Pitirim Sorokin and Florian 
Znanieki.” Such phrases as “there may well be” 
and "nor is this proposal unrelated" indicate 
that the integration between theory and what 
is done in this book is of a very loose and 
woolly kind. The example quoted illustrates a 
tendency which the reader will find throughout 
the whole book. A further point which will oc- 
cur to the critical reader is this: Technical pro- 
cedures in scale analysis are discussed in great 
detail, and working methods set out sufficiently 
well to enable anyone to follow them easily. 
What seems to be lacking, however, is the much 
more important discussion of fundamental 
points of criticism. The reader of this volume 
will in vain seek enlightenment as to the 
grounds on which these scaling techniques have 
been attacked, and equally vainly will he seek 
for a refutation of these criticisms. Altogether 
then, this appears to be a hastily put together 
compendium dealing with a large number of 
loosely related points in the general field of 
scale analysis, touching in a very non-rigorous 
fashion on a great variety of sociological theo- 
ries of the more speculative and semantic type. 
It has much of interest and importance to say 
to the expert, but would prove a very purgatory 
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for the beginner trying to find out about scale 
analysis. The book is enlivened by a number of 
empirical studies which appear to be essentially 
of a trivial nature, and are not designed to an- 
swer any very obvious psychological questions. 

Am Sociol R 20:127-8 F ’55. David Gold. * 
What will perhaps be novel and extremely sug- 
gestive to many, especially to those not too well 
acquainted with the analysis of sociometric 
data, is the distinction made between subject 
and object scales. The same body of data can 
be analyzed both in terms of the actors (sub- 
ject) and in terms of the recipients of action 
(object). What distinguishes such analysis 
from the usual sociometric analysis is the use 
of multiple items as well as multiple individuals 
to classify each individual. The variables of the 
scales are status, consensus, and reputation. 
Some may disagree with the way these vari- 
ables have been conceptualized (theory), but 
their operational translation is clear (method). 
And this is the great merit of the approach of 
these investigators; you know precisely how 
they know what status or consensus is. * For 
those unfamiliar with Guttman scale analysis, 
Parts Two and Three may well seem somewhat 
incomprehensible. Unfortunately, prior reading 
of Part Four may not help, for it does not con- 
tain a good simple introduction to the opera- 
tions of scale analysis. The chapter by Robert 
N. Ford, which is presumably intended to ful- 
fill this function, rapidly moves from the too 
general to the too technical. For those whose 
familiarity with Guttman scale analysis is based 
upon experience, Parts Two and Three should 
prove stimulating, both in terms of the novel 
applications and the methodological questions 
that are suggested. The whole volume may be 
characterized more as a manual of procedure 
than a methodological treatise, for little consid- 
eration is given to crucial general questions of 
methodology in scaling, though they are men- 
tioned or implied from time to time. For ex- 
ample, what effect does the number of items 
used have on scalability? How many subjects 
does one need for an adequate test of scalabil- 
ity? Upon what are Guttman's edicts in these 
matters based? How large a difference must be 
observed between the coefficient of reproduci- 
bility and chance reproducibility in order to be 
considered significant? There is the matter of 
possible over-capitalization on chance in the 
successive combination of response categories 
that is always necessary to achieve an “accept- 


able" scale when dealing with items which orig- 
inally have more than two response categories. 
The new techniques presented for "improving" 
cumulative scales and Guttman's "image analy- 
sis" make this possibility an even more pressing 
matter to be investigated. In almost all cases 
a set of multiple-choice items must be treated 
as dichotomous in order to achieve a scale. Yet 
there is evidence that respondents do not in 
fact make the choices on the dichotomous items 
that they would be expected to make on the 
basis of their earlier responses to the same 
items with multiple-choices. Some researchers 
are getting a bit suspicious about the fact that 
hardly ever, if at all, do they not get a Guttman 
scale through successive combinations when 
they start with twelve or fifteen multiple-choice 
items. The use of the fold-over technique to 
get information on consensus (taken to be the 
second component of the object content scale) 
needs more clarification than that provided by 
Richard Cohn in his mathematical note. If the 
fold-over technique is used, nothing but a U- 
shaped curve can result when consensus (in- 
tensity, as Guttman has used this second com- 
ponent) is plotted against content. The rela- 
tionship then becomes an artifact of the mathe- 
matical analysis and needs demonstration of its 
validity before it can be accepted. The whole 
matter of higher components of Guttman scales 
and their interpretation needs elucidation. At 
this point most of us can hardly be content with 
a statement such as that by Uriel G. Foa. “The 
closure curve (third component) has two bend- 
ing points which separate high from low inten- 
sities, The far-reaching psychological and 
methodological implications of this discovery 
hardly need to be stressed.” We would like to 
have had these implications spelled out. This 
volume does provide a useful and fresh expo- 
sition of the uses to which scale analysis may 
be put. Its emphasis upon the derivation of 
clean sociological variables and the determina- 
tion of the relevancy of the group as a research 
unit makes this work a most valuable contri- 
bution to all sociology. 
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Personnel & Guid J 37:77-8 S ' 58. Margaret 
Ives. The sentence completion method of in- 
vestigating personality is a valuable addition 
to the repertoire of projective tests, and Dr. 
Rohde has done as much as anyone to bring it 
to its present state of usefulness and general 
acceptance. * Rohde believes that this method 
will prove useful not only to experienced clini- 
cians but also "to social workers, vocational 
guidance counsellors, teachers, and others who 
deal with problems of interpersonal relations." 
Even though they may not have developed skill 
in psychological testing nor have a background 
in abnormal psychology, they may be able to 
reach "important and valid deductions" with- 
out making elaborate formal analysis of the 
results. It should be pointed out here that they 
may also reach faulty conclusions and most 
certainly will miss a great deal which is of im- 
portance. To be sure, Rohde points out that 
the most penetrating results are obtained by 
experts who "systematically interpret the re- 
sponses in accordance with a comprehensive 
set of behavior variables." She gives explicit 
directions for scoring and interpreting which 
should be easily comprehensible to anyone fa- 
miliar with Murray's conceptual scheme of 


personality variables: needs, presses, etc. 
Standardization of the test was carried out on 
junior high school students from a variety of 
locations and on veterans now supposedly well 
adjusted in the community and ranging in age 
from 24-45 years. A wide variety of occupa- 
tional and educational levels was tapped. The 
results were compared with completions done 
by persons with various kinds of personality 
disorders, by psychoneurotics including a spe- 
cial group with speech deviations, and by schiz- 
ophrenics from two widely separated Veterans 
Administration hospitals. All results were ana- 
lyzed by Murray’s system. The findings justify 
the claim of the Sentence Completion Test to 
be a valuable member of the group of projec- 
tive devices investigating personality. It pro- 
vides penetrating insight into the thinking and 
the problems of the person being tested, which 
are probably more often limited by lack of 
skill on the part of the examiner than by weak- 
nesses of the test. Also, it lends itself easily to 
group testing and therefore can be time saving 
in schools.or as a screening device even when 
used alone. Nevertheless, it seems to this re- 
viewer that the test is best used as part of a 
battery in combination with an intelligence test 
and other projectives, such as the Rorschach, 
Draw a Person Test, or Bender Gestalt. While 
all of these reveal, for example, the presence of 
anxiety, the Sentence Completions show in a 
different fashion the specific attitudes lying 
back of the anxious feelings and give clues to 
situations or areas of experience which may be 
responsible. The Sentence Completions more 
nearly parallel the Thematic Apperception Test 
in primarily disclosing content rather than 
Structure and provide a shorter, more easily 
administered examination. Thus a carefully 
chosen combination of tests for each subject 
will often include this test and present to the 
skillful clinician the best evaluation of the indi- 
vidual personality. 
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Am J Psychother 6:599-600 Jl ’52. Deso A. 
Weiss. This book helps to redeem graphology 
from the blame of charlatanism and constitutes 
a healthy sign of the coming of age of this 
valuable but treacherously subtle technique. It 
reads as a colorful course of introductory lec- 
tures, and the profuse illustrations—among 
them the handwritings of many world-wide 
known artistic, scientific and political person- 
alities—make it a fascinating study. The points 
are well taken but rather illustrated than 
proven in detail The literary quotations are 
well chosen and representative. The writer 
takes care to repudiate the often used “impres- 
sionistic" techniques, the mysticism and the 
occasional dishonesty of earlier graphological 
dreamers or quacks, but leaves the door open 
for some intuitive approach. Her main concern 
is with the enhancing of the scientific reliabil- 
ity of this oldest of the “projective techniques.” 
Work-sheets and sample analyses help to intro- 
duce the beginner to the laboratory of the sci- 
entific graphologist. The book is well edited 
and the illustrations are as good as can be ex- 
pected from the offset technique. This reviewer 
would have liked at least an occasional repro- 
duction of good photo copies in order to obtain 
the full flavor of the originals. * The chapter 
about the change of handwriting in puberty 
and adolescence and its endocrinological impli- 
cations is particularly impressive. * The chap- 
ter dealing with the close interrelations of 
speech and writing, especially in cases of stut- 
tering and stammering, is very convincing. 
Here the writer has done considerable pioneer- 
ing work. * Mrs. Roman's work is a valuable 
introduction for the beginner but it also brings 
ample material for the advanced student of 


graphology. It can 


and instruction is valid, this book falls short of 
the claims for a “well organized, clear, simply 
worded survey of the methods and techniques 
used in handwriting analysis” made for it by 
the publishers. Indeed, the most conspicuous 
weakness of the book is its loose organization, 
which may derive from the practical attempt 
to produce a book that would be both inviting 
to the lay reader and scientifically acceptable 
to the professional. Nominally, the book is di- 
vided into two parts, “Developmental Stages of 
Handwriting” and “Analysis and Interpreta- 


tion,” but much of the material within the chap- 
ters and subdivisions, especially the early ones, 
is frequently so premature, discrete or digres- 
sive as to interfere seriously with continuity 
of subject. An understanding of Part I, for 
example, depends so much on material found 
in Part II that the beginner, at least, would be 
better advised to follow a reverse plan of read- 
ing and start with Part IL. In addition, Roman 
skips down many attractive sidepaths, which, 
while interesting, are also distractive from the 
main course of the book. Once Roman gets into 
her subject proper, graphology, she often 
achieves unquestionable excellence, particularly 
when dealing with topics closely associated 
with her experimental interests and experi- 
ences. Here beginner and advanced student 
alike are likely to derive much. Of special note 
are her sections on graphic indices of speed, 
factors affecting speed, handedness, pressure, 
and tension and release. In contrast, and regret- 
tably, there is only suggestive reference to 
speech pathology and handwriting expression, 
another area of research in which Roman has 
specialized. Her theory of expressive move- 
ment seems somewhat over simplified, implying 
a one to one relationship between handwriting 
and speech, speech and gait, handwriting and 
gesture, etc. If we have learned anything about 
human behavior it is that consistency and simi- 
larity are not necessarily the same. Allport 
hurdled this difficulty by referring to “con- 
gruence” for characteristics that seemed to 
contradict the integrity of the personality. 
This tendency towards oversimplification runs 
throughout the book, with varying degrees of 
benefit to the beginner. It is all to the good 
when applied to her method of analysis, which 
employs a worksheet as a mechanical aid. By 
and large, most reputable graphologists con- 
sider the same indices for interpretation even 
though they shift them under different head- 
ings or descriptive terms. Roman places indices 
under three primary components: movement, 
form and arrangement, in an earnest effort 
both to objectify and simplify the analytical 
procedure. Points of overlap on the worksheet, 
as with expansion of movement subsumed un- 
der movement then considered as zonal propor- 
tion under arrangement, suggests that the sim- 
plicity is more apparent than real, but as a 
“skeletal model,” so recognized by Roman her- 
self, it should help discipline subjective judg- 
ment, Although Roman takes a dim view of 
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Klages’ theories and speculations, her theory 
of tension and release, directly or indirectly, 
like that of many another graphologist, draws 
blood from this main German artery of thought 
which laid the foundations for the psychology 
of expressive movement. An active point of 
departure, however, not only from Klages but 
also from Saudek, Lewinson and others who 
follow him in this special practice, is the use of 
the school model as her standard instead of an 
aesthetically “superior” form. In this review- 
er’s opinion, there is much in research to con- 
firm the essential logic of Roman’s “norm.” 
The symbolism underlying Roman’s orientation 
follows the traditional tri-division of space 
into above, center, below, animated by Pulver’s 
psychoanalytic insights and elaborations. Gen- 
erally, interpretations tend to follow those of 
other seasoned and expert graphologists al- 
though there are occasional differences as with 
line direction and endings of words. But there 
are also new observations and assumptions, one 
of the more interesting referring to signatures. 
Contrary to the thinking of many other graph- 
ologists who believe signatures to be of only 
negligible usefulness for analysis because they 
are stereotyped through continual practice, Ro- 
man believes that because the signature is mas- 
tered earlier than the rest of writing, it tends 
to reflect, more truly, repressed or rationalized 
infantilism. Similarly, it more readily mirrors 
creative or imaginative powers, and thus can 
tell us much concerning the dreams, realized 
or otherwise, of the writer. Roman correctly 
cautions against independent analysis of the 
signature, Wolff's encouragement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The basic meaning of a 
signature cannot be determined without study 
of a longer text by the same hand. * the main 
purpose of the book, graphological instruction, 
was only partially achieved because of the 
many incidental objectives followed. The book 
consequently is more definitive than pedagogi- 
cal, and as such is of greater usefulness to stu- 
dents of comparative graphology than to be- 
ginners in this field. 

Psychosom Med 15:636-7 N-D '53. Eliza- 
beth C. Anderson. * Miss Roman's book is 
not only a usefül and welcome textbook for 
a student of graphology but also offers infor- 
mation and stimulation to the advanced worker 
in that field. The author has gained great ex- 
perience from her research work with various 
groups of normal and disturbed people. This 


gives her authority to judge writing disturb- 
ances against the background of normal de- 
velopment. Of special interest are her chap- 
ters on developmental disturbances, speech de- 
fects, and left- and right-handedness. Her 
work touches on various problems of clinical 
and experimental psychology. Personality dis- 
turbances such as psychosomatic manifesta- 
tions, homosexuality, alcoholism, and criminal 
tendencies are discussed and the practical help 
is pointed out that graphology can give in the 
diagnosis and treatment of such cases. The 
physiology of handwriting movement is clari- 
fied by an interesting experimental method, the 
so-called graphodyne, which records the ex- 
pended and unexpended energy of the writer 
and thus gives a measure of this tension. Miss 
Roman's book clearly shows the significance 
of handwriting analysis as a diagnostic tool 
which compares well with other projective 
techniques of psychological diagnosis. An ex- 
tensive bibliography and index will prove of 
value to the reader. 
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Ed Res B 34:162-3 S 14 "55. Chester O. 
Mathews. * The chapter on guidance has been 
reduced to six pages... very inadequate treat- 
ment. * One of the principal omissions....is 
an adequate treatment of techniques and pro- 
cedures for appraising a great many of the 
objectives of the educational program. One 
looks in vain for suggestions, devices, and 
specific procedures for the appraisal of intel- 
ligence, attitudes, human relationships, skills, 
personality adjustments, and the like. The text 
deals so largely with generalized principles that 
it may not meet very adequately the needs of 
teachers and administrators for specific help 
in appraising their objectives. The chapters, 
which deal with "objective" and "essay" tests 
of information and understanding will give 
fairly good guidance in developing teacher tests 
on intellectual objectives. These comments are 
not primarily a criticism of Stanley's revision 
but rather of the original organization and 
Scope of this text. Stanley has introduced many 
new references and ideas which have grown 
out of recent research; he has brought chap- 
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ters up to date in respect to the content which 
they earlier contained; he has introduced a 
new final chapter dealing with some present 
trends which forms a fitting conclusion to the 
text and to a course in measurements. * 

J Ed Psychol 46:319-20 My ’55. Lee J. 
Cronbach. * No major changes in the pattern 
of the book or the point of view have been 
made since the first edition. * Students have 
liked the Ross text for its definiteness. It 
gives specific procedures for item preparation, 
and covers many topics of interest to admin- 
istrators and supervisors. On the other hand, 
the text seemed conservative even at its first 
appearance, and the revisions have preserved 
this character. The student is told many things 
which must seem to him purely academic in 
interest, and some chapters seem so to the 
reviewer also. The style is one of old-fash- 
ioned scholarship, with long and uninspired 
quotations, numerous tables, and footnotes by 
the dozen. On the positive side, Ross’ treat- 
ment was sound, in the light of the knowl- 
edge of the 1930's. Stanley has clearly under- 
taken to change the book as little as possible. 
He has added new footnote references, has 
greatly modernized the chapter reading lists, 
and has added paragraphs at a few points. 
Several illustrative tables have been replaced 
with better examples. He has judiciously re- 
moved paragraphs by Ross, but has never re- 
written material even where Ross' view is 
questionable. One change in the text increases 
an unfortunate overemphasis on item analysis 
as a way of determining test content. The in- 
terpretation of correlation is damaged by in- 
troducing a chart in which the Fisher z is 
taken as showing “the amount of relationship 
represented" by a given r, and by omitting 
Ross’ reference to Taylor and Russell. To com- 
pensate for the absence of new ideas in the 
main chapters, Stanley has added one chapter 
on present trends. This material is too cursory 
to be significant; one simply cannot deal in- 
telligently with factor analysis in five sen- 
tences, no matter how well chosen. This chap- 
ter does provide reassurance, lacking elsewhere 
in the book, that the testing field has not stag- 
nated in recent years. The chief fault in Ross’ 
book is one which could not be remedied by 
retouching. The book is oriented around the 
superficies of measurement, such as scoring of 
rearrangement items and using legible record 
forms, rather than around behavior and learn- 


ing. This is made obvious by the fact that the 
objectives of instruction and their relation to 
testing are discussed only in one three-page 
section. Curricular. validity is dismissed with 
the trivial and incredible comment that this 
idea has “shifted the center of gravity from 
the curriculum to the child.” Those instructors 
who have been satisfied with the Ross text 
will be grateful for a revision such as might 
have been expected from Ross himself. The 
revision will not, however, appeal to any new 
audience. 


For reviews of earlier editions, see 4:B325 
and 3:113I. 
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Am J Mental Def 60:199 Jl *55. Henry C. 
Schumacher. * Part II, the Rorschach, is an 
unexcelled introduction to that test. No other 
text known to the reviewer makes such ex- 
tensive use of research findings both to sup- 
port its claims and to buttress its doubts and 
negative findings. * this book should be pres- 
Scribed study for the many who today are 
making unwarranted deductions, interpreta- 
tions, and reports based on inadequate theory 
and failure to freely consider the variables in 
the clinical interaction. 

Am J Psychol 68:166-8 Mr "55. H. J. Ey- 
senck. This book may be evaluated from two 
different points of view, and one’s final de- 
cision must be determined very largely by one’s 
decision as to the proper frame of reference. 
On the one hand, we may accept it as a con- 
tribution to the Rorschach literature, in re- 
spect to which we agree to take a large num- 
ber of things for granted (such as the valid- 
ity of the Rorschach Test as a whole, the 
diagnostic usefulness of psychotherapy, the 
truth of certain psychoanalytic doctrines, and 
so forth). On the other hand, we may ask 
ourselves questions regarding the contribution 
of this book to the science of psychology, 
using the term in a reasonably rigorous sense. 
The fact that these two universes of discourse 
exist and require separate consideration is in 
itself an interesting comment on the state of 
modern psychology. Judging the book then in 
the first place as a contribution to the Ror- 
schach literature, we should say that it is 
clear, well written, knowledgeable, critical, and 
altogether superior to the great majority of 
books in this field. * With much of what the 
author says it would be difficult to disagree. 
There is stress on experimental verification 
throughout. * Sarason’s critical survey of the 
literature suggests to him a certain minimal 
number of statements which may usefully and 
validly be made about the Rorschach. These 
statements and this discussion certainly are 
much more down to earth and realistic than 
the type of material one has been used to in 
connection with the Rorschach Test. In spite 
of these good points, the book appears less 
valuable than it might otherwise have been 
because the author fails to take into account 
sufficiently the second of the two universes of 
discourse mentioned at the beginning of this 


review. He seems to be aware of this omis- 
sion because he points out to “the reader who 
is not a clinician...that the clinician is expected 
to give some kind of answer to the problems 
which are presented to him, and he cannot 
avoid answering the problems because of un- 
certainties about the assumptions upon which 
he operates” (p. 295). To what extent this 
social pressure should lead the clinician to 
make use of unvalidated tests, inspired guess 
work, and the like, this is not the place to 
discuss. From the point of view of the sci- 
ence of psychology, it must be pointed out, 
however, that a contribution has to satisfy 
much higher standards before it can be re- 
garded as acceptable. Sarason himself draws 
attention to the fact that different authors use 
different instructions and different procedures, 
different scoring systems, and different prin- 
ciples of interpretation; he reports investiga- 
tions showing that the personality of E, as 
well as the setting, the social class of S, and 
many other variables, affect the outcome of 
the test. Nevertheless, he spends a good deal 
of the time comparing different researches, 
which differ in all these respects, and it is dif- 
ficult to see just what the point of such a 
procedure can be. Surely, before any results 
can be compared, the effects of variation in 
procedure and other matters must be known 
and discounted. This is only one example of 
a split which seems to go through the book. 
Criticism of individual experiments and com- 
parison of their results is carried out with 
insight and in terms which would seem re- 
assuring to the scientifically trained investi- 
gator, yet throughout there is a failure to face 
the fact that major requirements for the com- 
parison of individual studies, such as those 
outlined above, are lacking. The critical reader, 
who follows all the experimental documenta- 
tion regarding the many uncontrolled factors 
determining Rorschach responses, may end up 
by asking whether knowledge regarding this 
test has really reached a point where anything 
positive whatsoever can be said regarding it. 
He may also wonder why this test was chosen 
in preference to other methods of investigat- 
ing personality which are less subject to such 
damaging criticism. There are a few minor 
points of criticism which should be mentioned. 
It is not always clear why the author quotes 
certain studies rather than others; thus, he re- 
lies heavily on Wittenborn’s factorial analysis 
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of the Rorschach Test, but gives no reference 
to the analyses by Sen, Cox, and others, which 
would superficially seem to be even more rele- 
vant. There is some evidence of poor proof- 
reading. Thus, the reviewer found his name 
(incorrectly spelled) in the author index ; look- 
ing up the page given there, he found no men- 
tion of his work until two pages later, where 
his name occurred, again incorrectly spelled. 
A rapid survey disclosed that all references to 
the bibliography were misplaced by two pages, 
an error which might be very annoying to the 
unwary reader. 

Brit J Med Psychol 29:174 56. R. M. Mow- 
bray. * The major part of the book is...a 
technical discussion of the Rorschach test, end- 
ing with some illustrative protocols and in- 
terpretations. By itself this is a valuable com- 
mentary on, and review of, Rorschach proce- 
dure, but it adds very little to the thesis. The 
author seems to have forgotten that this sec- 
tion was intended to illustrate aspects of clin- 
ical interaction and not to provide a Rorschach 
compendium. As it stands, this makes for a 
badly balanced presentation. It is unfortunate 
that Dr Sarason has swamped his arguments 
so unnecessarily, for he has much to contribute, 
both in his thinking and experiments, to a 
systematic understanding of variables in the 
two-person clinical situation. 

J Consult Psychol 18:474 D '54. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * a unique volume and a most 
stimulating one * much more than a Ror- 
schach book * Extensive use is made of re- 
search findings; no other work on the Ror- 
schach supports its doubts and claims with so 
much data, The negative nature of much of 
the evidence is faced frankly. * The volume 
quite evidently leaves its author conflicted— 
a feeling that will be shared by many readers. 
When we remove from the Rorschach all of 
the beliefs controverted by evidence, the re- 
maining substance is thin. Instructors who like 
their students to think, instead of to be in- 
doctrinated in a ritual, may well consider this 
book seriously. 1 

J Proj Tech 19:201-2 Je 255. Mortimer M. 
Meyer. * Part one, Situational Variables, deals 
with “the major variables operative in an 1n- 
terpersonal interaction." * The style of writ- 
ing is generally a very effective one although 
at times the degree of detail becomes more 
pedantic than seems necessary. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, the material is valuable and well 


presented especially for those new to the con- 
cept of examiner-subject interaction. Part II, 
the Rorschach, presents the basic aspects of 
scoring and interpretation essentially as organ- 
ized by Klopfer. For each of the categories, 
he presents the underlying hypotheses and pre- 
sents the most pertinent research with a cri- 
tique. For most classrooms in which the ele- 
mentary aspects of the Rorschach is taught, 
this portion of the book lacks seriously the 
detail and scope necessary for a basic text. 
There is inadequate presentation of explana- 
tions and samples in scoring and what is there 
is so imbedded in the research discussion as 
to confuse the beginner. On the other hand, 
for the reader who is already familiar with 
the technique, interspersing the instructional 
material in the presentation of the research in- 
terrupts the flow and becomes a distraction. 
This section could- have gained considerably 
by sub-dividing it into a section on instruc- 
tional material with more detail and a section 
on the research organized around the hypoth- 
eses. Despite these criticisms, this section is a 
valuable supplement to the more usual texts 
in the field which, on the whole, tend to ig- 
nore thé research findings. Part III, Individ- 
ual Interpretation, is best discussed in two sec- 
tions. The first section uses case history and 
therapeutic material to point out some major 
formulation of psychodynamics. This is the 
least useful and meaningful portion of the 
book. The second section presents the author's 
analysis of six protocols. These are very use- 
ful, yet disappointing. After the lengthy eval- 
uation of the research dealing with the formal 
characteristics of cards, the author’s interpre- 
tation fails to use these and leans heavily on 
content interpretation so that although the in- 
terpretations are instructive and point up some- 
what the interaction element, they essentially 
ignore a major portion of the book rather than 
illustrating it. As a total, this book is probably 
the most stimulating of the recent books deal- 
ing with the Rorschach. It certainly is essen- 
tial reading for any serious course on the Ror- 
schach and certainly will also be useful to any 
psychologist working with the Rorschach who 
wishes to obtain a global picture of pertinent 
research findings. 

Psychol B 52:168-9 Mr ’55. Leonard D. 
Goodstein. Clinical psychologists who use the 
Rorschach technique have been sorely criti- 
cized by their more experimentally oriented 
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colleagues for failing to take into account the 
numerous Rorschach research studies. The use 
of the Rorschach as a psychodiagnostic instru- 
ment still seems to be based upon the original, 
pre-experimental statements of Rorschach and 
some of his disciples, with little or no atten- 
tion paid to those investigations that have at- 
tempted to validate such statements. Sarason's 
effort to handle this problem of integrating re- 
search findings with the clinical use of the 
Rorschach will help answer these criticisms 
and will bring the Rorschach closer to the 
main body of contemporary empirical psychol- 
ogy. The present volume is not, however, a 
research compendium, but is rather a detailed 
presentation of several carefully selected stud- 
ies, including some unpublished investigations 
from the Yale laboratories, as well as the im- 
plications of these studies for Rorschach in- 
terpretation. Of the multitude of Rorschach 
studies, the author has selected fewer than one 
hundred for mention or discussion. One for- 
tunate outcome of this selection is that many 
studies with equivocal results, inadequate de- 
sign, etc. are excluded. On the other hand, 
many readers will search in vain.for studies 
that they regard as especially relevant or sig- 
nificant to the problem under discussion. * 
The final section of the volume begins with a 
rather uneven discussion of psychic determin- 
ism, the purposiveness of behavior and the de- 
fense mechanisms, The graduate students and 
professional clinical psychologists for whom 
this volume seems intended will find much of 
this section. quite elementary. The last chap- 
ter presents six complete Rorschach protocols 
together with Sarason's response-by-response, 
card-by-card interpretation. This is done in an 
attempt to spell out the interpretive process 
and represents a courageous beginning to our 
understanding of the psychology of the Ror- 
schacher. The author's pro-Rorschach bias oc- 
casionally leads him to conclusions that others 
might find unacceptable. This bias is clearly 
seen in the treatment of the Rorschach indices 
of performance under stress (pp. 149-155) ; 
Meyer Williams’ original investigation is pre- 
sented here as evidence of the Rorschach's 
capacity to predict such performance. While 
the several unsuccessful attempts to cross- 
validate Williams' findings are also discussed, 
the reader comes away with the impression 
that Sarason is rather unimpressed with these 
failures, and Williams’ results are substantially 


unchallenged. One less favorably disposed to- 
ward the Rorschach certainly might come to 
an entirely different conclusion. Despite the 
above criticisms, the present volume represents 
a significant ‘contribution to the literature of 
the Rorschach and general clinical psychology, 
The psychologist who would like to have a 
more solid empirical basis for his clinical use 
of the Rorschach ought to regard this book 
as required reading. 
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Am J Orthopsychiatry 25:433-5 Ap '55. 
Herman B. Molish. The primary purpose of 
this erudite volume is the introduction of a 
new projective technique, the Insight Test, 
The thoroughness of Dr. Sargent's evaluation 
of this new test within the framework of 
theoretical aspects of projective techniques 
and the intricate application of the test to the 
many facets of psychopathology and person- 
ality structure can be regarded as an outstand- 
ing contribution of equal importance with the 
introduction of this new technique. * Sargent 
demonstrates a critical approach which reflects 
the skill and appreciation of an experienced 
clinician. The trained clinician and student 
alike will find Chapter r, "Orientation," of 
great value in its discussion of problems con- 
cerning diagnosis, nosology, and theory of per- 
sonality. Of special import is a proposed 
schema for “Diagnostic Inference, Reasoning, 
and Abstraction” to be applied to the inter- 
pretation of projective techniques and the ex- 
ploration of problems in diagnostic research, * 
The stimulus material of this test is composed 
of a series of problem situations outlined 
briefly to which the subject is asked to re- 
spond by relating what the leading character 
did, and why, and how he felt about it. * 
Certainly this new projective test will be an 
excellent adjunct to other projective tech- 
niques, since it introduces a social situation 
into which the subject projects himself. Per- 
haps through the Insight Test more knowl- 
edge about an individual's social personality 
may be obtained. * this excellent text should 
be included in the reading list of any course 
given on projective techniques. The experi- 
enced clinician will not only sharpen his think- 
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ing as to the theoretical aspects of projective 
techniques by reading this text, but new ave- 
nues for needed research will be stimulated. 
The beginning student will gain a sound re- 
spect for the skill and experience required by 
one before he attains a reasonable level of 
proficiency in interpreting projective test ma- 
terial. 

Am J Psychother 11:159 Ja ’57. Frank L. 
Catalano. * As the author acknowledges, the 
scoring system is likely to appear cumbersome 
and arbitrary. Moreover, when the data re- 
garding norms, reliability, and validity are 
carefully evaluated, the test still must be con- 
sidered in the experimental stage. Unfortu- 
nately, the standardization data presented in 
this book offer no significant improvements 
over the originally published material. Never- 
theless, the test does have definite advantages 
over the more highly “structured” paper and 
pencil tests and would appear to warrant fur- 
ther exploration. 

J Ed Psychol 47:190-1 Mr 756. Henry H. 
Morgan. * should be of interest to clinical 
psychologists who wish....one more weapon for 
attacking the ego structure of their clients. 
However, the book and test will be of little 
value to psychologists or educators who are 
not already thoroughly familiar with dynamic 
psychology and the theory and practice of 
projective techniques. * The author claims that 
„the scoring system....can be easily learned 
and need not take more than thirty or forty- 
five minutes per record, as a rule. Even so, 
this represents an expenditure of time and ef- 
fort that the busy clinician may be reluctant 
to spend on a new and still frankly experi- 
mental test, especially when he is told that the 
Insight Test is best used as a supplement to 
such time-consumers as the Rorschach and 
'T.A.T. * To a clinician who is sympathetic 
to projective testing and who is willing to do 
a good deal of work and experimentation him- 
self, Sargent's book will prove to be worth- 
while reading. To the psychologist who is con- 
cerned largely with normal or non-pathological 
behavior or who has reservations regarding 
projective. psychology, the book will be read, 
if at all, with skepticism. What is needed now 
is more research evaluating the predictive use- 
fulness of the Insight Test in diagnosis and 
therapy. 

J Proj Tech 18:521-4 D 754. Jules D. Holz- 
berg. * The test..is one to measure the abil- 


ity of the individual to perceive other peo- 
ple's motives, behavior and feelings. This re- 
viewer was misled by the title given the test; 
since he approached it with the expectation 
that it was designed to elicit information con- 
cerning a subject’s self-awareness. While the 
author of the test is aware of this possibility 
of misinterpretation, she has apparently not 
felt any need to offer a more descriptive title. 
The Insight Test is a verbal projective tech- 
nique which can be taken orally or in writing. 
Inasmuch as the test stimuli can be read to 
the subject, it may be especially useful for 
subjects with visual handicaps, * The first 
chapter in the volume is concerned with the 
author’s schema for projective test interpreta- 
tion which she describes as a four-step process, 
beginning with the raw data elicited by the 
test and finally emerging in the diagnostic so- 
lution to the problem. Her discussion, although 
brief, seems to this reviewer to be a real con- 
tribution that may be extended to other pro- 
jective techniques in that it is an attempt to 
make explicit the logical processes by which 
the psychologist interprets projective technique 
material. To be sure, the technique of inter- 
pretation will require much finer analysis than 
the author offers but it is at least one step in 
the direction of clarifying the interpretative 
process which is clearly the most. significant 
aspect in the utilization of projective tests. 
The test consists of items which are called 
armatures, a term the author has selected from 
the fields of art and architecture. An armature 
is *..a flexible frame on which an artist con- 
structs his model,” and the author feels that 
this description of her test items is most ap- 
propriate in that each item serves as the stand- 
ard frame upon which the subject models the 
image of his personality. While making for a 
more precise semantic description, this re- 
viewer feels that it may add some confusion 
in communication between psychologists and 
between psychologists and other professionals. 
It is already clear that even objective test 
items, such as are found in intelligence tests, 
can be interpreted projectively so that any 
test item can be conceived of as an "arma- 
ture." * The author..does not indicate on 
what basis the alternate forms were estab- 
lished so that it is difficult to judge their 
equivalence. * The author estimates that it 
takes approximately an hour to administer the 
long form and thirty to forty minutes to score 
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the items. This is a fairly lengthy procedure 
and raises the question as to the circumstances 
under which one would wish to utilize this 
test in the usual clinical situation where time 
demands are such that the test could not be 
readily added to a battery without displacing 
some of the other more commonly used tests 
like the Rorschach and TAT. * The scoring 
system devised by the author seems rather 
complicated, although probably necessary in 
the early stages of demonstrating the reliabil- 
ity and validity of a new technique. The au- 
thor reports no attempts at systematic cross- 
validation of her data. * Apparently, the au- 
thor has not been interested at the present 
time in establishing gross normative data but 
more in validating the test clinically, i.e., study- 
ing and comparing the protocols of patients 
in different nosological groups. * There is 
some indication that the test does have a rea- 
sonable degree of reliability, consistent with 
that found with most projective techniques 
where scoring is similarly as subjective. The 
author attempts to justify the absence of a 
large normal population among her data on 
the grounds that it is difficult to distinguish 
between normality and abnormality since they 
both exist on the same continuum. However, 
if the test is to be used as a diagnostic tool 
in nosological classification, data on a normal 
population, carefully screened, must be pro- 
cured to establish the limits of normal re- 
sponse patterns. The Insight Test is a care- 
fully devised test that seems to have potential 
usefulness in clinical and research work. While 
the use of the long form seems a costly pro- 
cedure in terms of time, the availability of 
the short form may make for its finding a 
place among the more frequently used clinic 
procedures. While the scoring procedure seems 
complicated, the data elicited by the test can 
be dealt with in terms of content as one does 
with the Thematic Apperception Test. For re- 
search purposes, the present scoring system 
may be very helpful. One would hope that fur- 
ther cross-validation research with the test 
will be attempted, and that the normative pop- 
wlations will consist of reasonably adequate 
samples. The reviewer must compliment the 
author for the very restrained manner in which 
she has described the test and its applicability. 
One feels that in her hands the test will de- 
velop into a responsible member of the pro- 
jective technique armamentarium. 


1 


Psychiatric Q Sup 28:337 pt 2 "54. * Sar- 
gent should be commended for eliminating the 
static sign-approach from her technique and, 
instead, employing a dynamic viewpoint which 
freely utilizes psychoanalytic theories in eval- 
uating the individual—in terms of defenses, 
ego-organization, habitual modes of adapta- 
tion, etc. However, the many disadvantages of 
this technique—the lack of suitable norms and 
adequate standardization, the doubtful reliabil- 
ity of the parallel sets of armatures, and the 
rather complicated scoring system—do not as 
yet recommend this test for employment in- 
dependently in the clinic with any level of 
confidence. Indeed, Sargent is quite cognizant 
of her test’s shortcomings, and wisely delim- 
its the use of this manual as “primarily for 
the clinician and the clinical research worker, 
in the expectation that he will take creative 
liberties with the stimulus material, the method 
of analysis, the technique of administration, 
or with any other aspects of the test by which 
it may be made more effective for special pur- 
poses." 

[ B371] 
*Savace, H. W. An Evaluation of the Cooperative 
English Test of Effectiveness of Expression for 
Use in Ontario. Atkinson Study of Utilization of 
Student Resources, Supplementary Report No. 1. Tor- 
onto, Canada: Department of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, 1958. Pp. vi, 39. Paper. 
$1.00, * 

[ B372] 
*Scuarer, Roy, Psychoanalytic Interpretation in 
Rorschach Testing: Theory and Application. 
Austen Riggs Foundation Monograph Series, No. 3. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv, 446. 
$8.75. * (PA 29:2472) 

Am J Psychiatry 112:575-6 Ja ’56. S. J. 
Beck. * Schafer....provides valuable discussion 
of the effects of interpersonal relations between 
the examiner and patient on the test results. * 
One can read only with pleasure the “post- 
script” (pp. 138-139) regarding the scientific 
problems involved in getting at the meaning of 
Rorschach test content. Similarly the 6 criteria 
which the author sets up for judging one’s test 
report are valuable to have in print and will 
serve good purpose in instruction. Most impor- 
tant and most needed at present are chapters 
6-10 * My reaction to the book as a whole is 
that, in his absorption with content, Schafer 
is seriously neglecting formal personality struc- 
ture. Rorschach’s unique contribution to per- 
sonality testing was in designing an instrument 
making possible the structuring of the psycho- 
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logic forces composing the personality, the im- 
personal forces. The present emphasis on con- 
tent certainly adds to the usefulness of the 
instrument; however, in focusing on it to the 
exclusion of structure, psychologists are re- 
verting to the pre-Rorschach period when ap- 
proaches to personality (as in the word-associ- 
ation experiment) were bound to content. The 
great progress in penetrating personality by 
psychological tools, with fruitful contributions 
in clinical diagnosis as well as in personality 
theory, and in the more general field of per- 
ception, can trace its origin to the publishing 
of Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostik. To jettison 
the formal personality structure is itself a re- 
gression. A second major criticism bears on the 
theory within which Schafer works. This is 
especially explicit in his criticism of Phillips 
and Smith (pp. 33 and 143). He calls them 
to task (p. 33) for an approach which “runs 
the risk of leading to what may be called a 
Rorschach theory of personality—an intra-test, 
closed system of inferences that presumes to 
encompass the total personality.” On this point 
the issue must be squarely jointed. It is this 
reviewer's position that the Rorschach, or any 
other psychological instrument is such only if 
it is adequate by its own assumptions and pro- 
duces results which are thus logical. It must of 
course have validity. That is, it must be accu- 
rate as checked by criteria outside itself—re- 
sults obtained on the same patients by other 
methods. Psychoanalytic findings provide the 
best outside criteria for testing the Rorschach, 
but they can not be applied until after the test 
results have been completed exclusively by the 
principles with which it presumes to operate. 
Unless so, the findings are likely to be not those 
of the test, but from outside sources, and by 
psychoanalysis in particular. Some of Schafer’s 
interpretations do in fact appear to be just 
that: psychoanalytic findings rather than those 
from the test record. Thus (p. 198), what 
evidence is there in the test protocol, that to 
this woman patient, the “orchid” has “passive- 
receptive connotation”? or (p. 198) that “the 
seven dwarfs in Snow White” is “fantasy or 
hope of being the lovely, innocent, virginal 
(sexually repressed) little girl who is waited 
on hand and foot by gallant, sexless and some- 
what foolish, depreciated beaux”? The limits 
of a review do not permit more examples. If 
the quoted interpretations do have these mean- 
ings to the patient, Schafer knows them from 


his knowledge of psychoanalysis. In interpret- 
ing as if from the test, he is committing the 
fallacy against which he wisely warns through- 
out his book, that of overinterpreting beyond 
the test data. The neglect of structure is only 
too obvious in his case interpretations. The 
author does, to be sure, in his general exposi- 
tion, constantly refer to formal structure, but 
he uses it very little, Thus in his illustrative 
case material, he seriously fails to exploit each 
record’s potential for uncovering the dynamics 
in the individual producing it. One aspect of 
this inadequacy appears in Schafer’s total dis- 
carding of important technique, e.g. sequence. 
One investigator (Skalweit) looks on sequence 
as next to pathognomic for schizophrenia. 
Schafer makes a valuable suggestion for the 
“extended F+” against Rorschach's original 
“basic F+.” This reviewer, as happens, did, 
in 1931, spend some months in experimenting 
with the extended F+ as described by Schafer 
and tried it out against Rorschach's basic F+. 
Validating by the clinical records (in the Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital) he found that Ror- 
schach's F+ consistently gave more valid re- 
sults. However, an investigation of the two 
methods is in order. A very serious error in 
test administration is that of obtaining the in- 
quiry after each test card rather than at the 
close of the test as a whole (p. 76). Rorschach 
is explicit on this point: "Nur darf man die 
Versuchsperson niemals während des Versuchs 
selbst darüber befragen, sondern immer erst 
nach Erledigung des ganzen Versuchs" (Psy- 
chodiagnostik, p. 26). He is here writing about 
M only. But at another point he makes it clear 
how concerned he is, with an experimentalist's 
caution; “Hauptsache ist, dass das Experiment 
möglichst frei von allem Zwange durchgeführt 
werde" (ibid., p. 16). Questioning concerning 
one test figure before the next one has been 
presented can not help but set up interpersonal 
relations, such as Schafer describes, affecting 
the patient, and hence distorting the results. 
Returning to the book's merits, in his exposi- 
tion of the defenses, Schafer has made ingress 
into an uncharted and difficult terrain in Ror- 
schach test study. His penetration here is illu- 
minating, at times exciting. These chapters are 
bound to be a stimulus for fruitful labor in a 
sector where it is now most needed. Close in 
importance is the stimulus which the book will 
give to the decidedly needed research on inter- 
pretation of content, but within a strictly Ror- 
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schach sphere of reference. This will sharpen 
the test for clinical diagnosis as well as in per- 
sonality investigation generally. However, con- 
tent or personal dynamics has meaning only in 
relation to psychologic structure of the person- 
ality : how strong or how weak a character has 
the patient, how bright or dull is he, how emo- 
tional or placid, how imaginative or torpid? 
These, as structures, are the skeleton and vital 
organs of the personality. These must be un- 
derstood, and to do so requires disciplined 
effort. For those persons who have subjected 
themselves to such discipline, and are set sol- 
idly on such foundations, Schafer's book will 
be a new point of departure and a long-time 
reference source in broadening their interpre- 
tive understanding. 

Austral J Psychol 8:90-1 Je ’56. J. G. Lyle. 
* Schafer capably describes the interpersonal 
dynamics of the test situation, dealing with the 
motives and defences of the tester as well as 
of the testee. In another excellent theoretical 
chapter he explains perceptual responses to 
the Rorschach as representing various levels of 
psychic functioning on a “dream-percept” (ir- 
reality-reality) continuum involving. different 
degrees and kinds of regression. But some il- 
lustrations of reality-oriented “concrete” think- 
ing, and of the compulsive reality-testing of 
incipient psychotic patients would have been a 
worthwhile inclusion at this point. Illustration 
of the application of theory to the Rorschach 
is however, most generous. * Schafer is mag- 
nificent when interpreting the symbolie content 
of Rorschach responses, but occasionally one is 
disappointed at his interpretation of the deter- 
minant and location categories, to which he too 
often tries to attribute motives (eg. too fre- 
quent use of W does not always signify grandi- 
ose fantasies. It may also signify fear of ana- 
lysing the blot, or an inability to do so, or un- 
critical reality testing). In general, this is an 
essential handbook and the only one I have 
seen which would further the understanding of 
an experienced clinician. The level is strictly 
postgraduate, and too difficult for the beginner. 
Some of the symbolic interpretations would 
however serve admirably as illustrations of de- 
fence mechanisms and indirect expressions of 
conflict for undergraduate classes. 

| Brit J Psychol 46:319-20 N ’55. Theodora 
Alcock. In 1923, with the posthumous publi- 
cation of the case-study entitled “The Appli- 
cation of the Interpretation of Form to Psy- 


choanalysis,” the marriage of the Rorschach 
method with psychoanalysis was announced by 
its. founder. Dr. Roy Schafer cements this 
fruitful alliance in his: valuable book, which 
to a notable extent co-ordinates and enlarges 
the work of other writers in the field, adding 
much that is original with a refreshing clarity 
of reasoning and economy of words. Asis 
stated in the preface, this is not an easy book 
to read, for to profit by it adequately there 
is required not only a thorough grounding in 
Rorschach principles and technique but also 
considerable familiarity with psychoanalytic 
literature and methods. This warning, how- 
ever, should not deter any serious Rorschach 
worker, since at every point hypotheses are 
cleatly stated before any conclusion is drawn, 
so that the reader is gently educated as he 
goes. * All those using projective tests, 'es- 
pecially those who tend to jump to conclu- 
sions when interpreting: Rorschach | material; 
will profit by studying Dr Schafer's criteria 
for judging the adequacy ‘of interpretations. 
These provide a salutary check upon intuitive 
and get-there-quick ‘methods with. over-facile 
deductions, The long section. on the interpre- 
tation of defences, which comprises two-thirds 
of the book, is of outstanding value. Others 
with psychoanalytic orientation have taught 
that analysis. of the mechanisms of ego-de- 
fence is essential for full understanding of 
Rorschach data, but here there is published 
for the first time a. well-documented and ex- 
panded study of the subject with a. wealth 
of illustration to clarify its points. From an 
admirable summary of the psychoanalytic con- 
cept of defence the reader is led to consider 
defensive operations in the Rorschach response 
process. In his introduction to this section and 
in the: subsequent chapters the author uses all 
that he and the Rorschach method have got and 
the result is impressive. * The level of this 
publication is so high that one is led to wish for 
expansion in some respects, as, for example, 
a more sensitive scoring of shading that would 
illuminate the tactile responses as associated 
with early feelings in the mother-child rela- 
tionship. More about. depression might also 
have been welcome, but it is unfair to ask for 
everything, and the reader can certainly give 
thanks for what he has received, with respect- 
ful congratulations to the writer. 

J Proj Tech 19:349-51 S "55. Mortimer M. 
Meyer..* The book as a whole is an excellent 
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exposition of the interpretation of the Ror- 
schach responses within the framework of psy- 
choanalytic theory. The presentation is very 
lucid, but, as the author indicates, may be diffi- 
cult for those who do not come to the book 
with a fairly good knowledge of psychoanalytic 
theory. This comment is not a criticism of the 
author but rather a reviewer’s remark to the 
potential reader who is looking for six easy 
lessons on “deep interpretation.” Those who 
are highly critical of psychoanalytic theory will 
be similarly critical of the book. More pertinent 
criticism will come from those who, because 
there is still only a small body of established 
evidence for psychoanalytic theory, find no at- 
tempt at supporting ‘evidence for the point of 
view and approach espoused in the book. Never- 
theless this book is a must’ for every psycholo- 
gist who uses the Rorschach seriously in clini- 
cal situations. Whether the reader accepts the 
author’s technique or not, the stimulation of 
the author’s thinking as represented by his ap- 
proach will force the reader to do more think- 
ing about his own approach. [See review for 
other critical comments not excerpted.] 
Mental: Health 14:116-7 su.^55. Cyril M. 
Franks. * To those clinical psychologists who 
believe implicitly in the dogma of Rorschach 
and psychoanalytical theory, this book will be 
very welcome and an inyaluable aid to diag- 
nosis. To those psychologists who ‘believe that 
psychology should be a science, based only upon 
validated concepts, this book will be of little 
practical use since the major part of both Ror- 
schach and psychoanalytic theory fails to meet 
the basic requirements. of scientifically-minded 
psychologists. Dr. Schafer makes almost no at- 
tempt to discuss how the many unvalidated 
concepts of either Rorschach or psychoanalyti- 
cal theory could be validated experimentally ; 
in general he ignores such experimental studies 
as do exist. He writes as if the common as- 
sumptions of these two doctrines are established 
facts rather than a series of, as yet, unvalidated 
beliefs which have gradually accumulated over 
the years and which have become, by virtue of 
time and a devout following, to be regarded as 
proven facts. The superabundance of esoteric 
jargon in both these disciplines have added to 
the confusion and made it even more difficult to 
separate fact from fancy. This book has a lim- 
ited appeal in that it is of little use to social 
workers and people in allied professions and 
even among psychologists it will only be of use 


to Rorschach workers who have a. marked 
psychoanalytic inclination. In the opinion of 
this reviewer the great need at the present stage 
of Rorschach usage is not for new books which 
coniplicate Rorschach theory by introducing 
even more unvalidated and ill-defined concepts 
but for a critical and. experimental evaluation 
of existing "knowledge" in the hope that a 
precise tool will one day emerge. 

Psychol B. 52:271-2 My ^55. Roy M. Ham- 
lin. Skinner teaches an alert pigeon to peck a 
bulls-eye in five minutes, by first reinforcing 
any approximate success. Struggling with a 
much: more challenging puzzle, the book re- 
viewed here is no bulls-eye, but may be hailed 
with cautious enthusiasm as the most encour- 
aging near miss of its kind yet published. The 
author presents a detailed attempt to establish 
feedback between painstaking observation of 
complex individual behavior and general “laws.” 
The fact that some of the laws are tentative or 
dubious need not be emphasized with undue 
distress. The attempt itself hits at the core of 
the projective problem... The. Rorschach was 
never a test in the Binet tradition, simplified 
by design to point up specifically what should 
be counted. The inkblots call forth behavior 
which retains a high degree of uniquely individ- 
tial complexity. To look at such behavior and 
start counting (M, H, D), or testing fruitless 
hypotheses, is easy. To tease out a pattern, 
theme or process that constitutes a meaningful 
unit is a problem that has baffled both clinicians 
and statisticians, Those clinicians who seem to 
have the art have had little success in writing 
the method. Statisticians like R. B. Cattell dis- 
dain the "inventive" response of the projective 
method, throw up their hands, and say: What 
we want is a traditional model. test of dynam- 
isms! Schafer’s approach involves. chiefly three 
elements: (a) a vocabulary or classificatory 
system taken from the psychoanalytic terminol- 
ogy for ego defenses; (b) the use of judgment 
in teasing out units, with this judgment based 
on a background of empirical observation, ex- 
perimental evidence, and thoughtful specula- 
tion; and (c) a rough check back of these 
broads units against other empirical evidence 
(descriptive case material). This. still, crude 
approach is not new, but Schafer’s formulated 
approximation represents a step forward in 
specificity and scope. The author’s bias or 
biases need not be approved with equal enthusi- 
asm. Specific biases that mar some’ chapters 
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and some elements throughout the book can be 
mentioned only with an important reservation : 
as started here they represent 90 per cent the 
reviewer's projections and only 1o per cent the 
author's attitudinal style. Bluntly, however, on 
some pages the author does seem to feel that 
(a) the well-adjusted (analyzed) psychologist 
in a medical setting should accept the healthy 
masochistic role of a second-class citizen; (b) 
an expert is more someone with wide and ap- 
proved experience than someone who should 
be asked to produce expert evidence; (c) psy- 
choanalytic theory may not be the ultimate final 
word, but it is the current final word as far as 
party line handed down to second-rate citizens 
is concerned; and (d) usually anything the 
Rorschach reveals is best understood if labeled 
with a derogatory word (infantile, sadistic, 
compulsive). Actually the author struggles con- 
sistently against such biases: lauding solid evi- 
dence, rejecting Rorschach's fascinating notes 
on the inkblots as the final word in this area, 
and recognizing that there is something “funda- 
mentally neurotic" about reporting all observa- 
tions in terms of derogatory value judgments. 
Yet his own problems of professional and scien- 
tific identity peek through. He nevertheless 
succeeds in setting forth the general outline of 
a process of clinical judgment, or “intuition,” 
that makes sense. Successful judgments may 
involve the cancelling out of many details based 
on false assumptions, self-deception, and ini- 
tially loose speculation. The relaxed acceptance 
of all elements, good and bad, checked then 
with critical rigor against general guide lines 
which Schafer calls theory, may be important. 
The general feel for such a process is con- 
veyed by Schafer's book. The further analysis 
of such judgment processes is important to psy- 
chology, as a field of study and as a research 
tool. The pattern of this approach may lead to 
more fruitful progress than a pattern based 
from the beginning on an unimaginative read- 
ing of the APA's Technical Recommendations 
for Psychological Tests. 


[ B373 ] 
XScHENCK, ETHEL A. Studies of Testing and 
Teaching in Modern Foreign Languages: Based 
on Materials Gathered at the University of Wis- 
consin by the Late Professor Frederic D. Cheyd- 
leur. Madison, Wis.: Dembar Publications, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. vi, 72. Paper. * 


Mod Lang J 38:210 Ap ’54. Theodore 
Huebener. * should be of interest to every 


teacher of modern languages. It is really a 
compact summary of the work of Frederic D. 
Cheydleur * Of particular significance was his 
work in the placement and attainment examina- 
tions programs, the rating of teaching efficiency 
and the standardized testing done in basic 
language courses. Profesor Cheydleur origi- 
nated and developed the Wisconsin plan for 
placement and attainment examinations in for- 
eign languages, now used in about 100 colleges 
and universities. The bulletin describes the 
placement tests, attainment examinations and 
the evaluation of teaching. * This bulletin 
gives a good idea of some of Professor 
Cheydleur's valuable contributions to language 
teaching. It is an excellent example of multum 
in parvo. 
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*SCHONELL, FRED, AND ScHoNELL, F, ELeanor, Diag- 
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ual of Tests, Their Nature, Use, Recording, and 
Interpretation, Second Edition. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land: Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1952, Pp. viii, 174. 18s. 6d. 
(Toronto, Canada: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd. $3.70.) * 
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XScuurz, Wikram C. FIRO: A Three-Dimen- 
sional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. New 
York, N.Y.: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1958. Pp. xiii, 267. 
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uating Student Progress in the Secondary School. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. Pp. xiii, 
434. $4.75. (London: Longmans, Green & Co, Ltd. 
355.) * (PA 31 :6683) 

Brit J Ed Psychol 28:196 Je’58. W. H. King. 
The title of this book is misleading. In addition 
to a detailed summary of information required 
for student guidance in the American secondary 
schools, the authors deal at great length with 
the construction of various tests, rating scales, 
questionnaires, interviews and sociometric rat- 
ings. Standardised tests and their interpreta- 
tion, together with a useful list of American 
tests suitable for different grades and school 
subjects, occupy a considerable section of the 
book. Essentially, this is a reference book and 
as such is presumably a report of current prac- 
tice in the United States. Research workers in 
psychometry will find nothing new; teachers 
will not have the time to digest and employ the 
evaluation methods suggested; if they did, it 


„would be difficult to find time for teaching. This 


book is only one of many írom the United 
States that deals with "evaluation," and it is 
difficult to believe that it is an improvement on 
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any of the others. It may be useful in American 
Schools but it does not appear to be superior to 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary 
School, by Greene, Jorgensen arid Gerberich. 

Ed Res B 37:52 F 758. Paul Klohr. This 
book, the authors report, was written to help 
classroom teachers who continuously face the 
task of appraising outcomes of the teaching- 
learning process in which they are involved 
with students. * the book used in this way can 
be a very helpful resource. Especially note- 
worthy is the importance the authors attach to 
purpose in the evaluative process. * Also sig- 
nificant is their assertion that highly effective 
learning requires an involvement of students in 
the selection and organization of curricular 
content and in the analysis of behavior to be 
achieved. * In view of increasing evidence to 
support the proposition that a teacher must de- 
velop an adequate self-concept if he is to func- 
tion most effectively, one wishes that the au- 
thors had explained what this means in the total 
evaluative process. Until a teacher senses clearly 
what kinds of operations are involved here, 
there is a strong probability that this crucial 
dimension of the process will continue to be 
short circuited. 

[ B377] 
*Scrence RrskARCH Assoctates. Using the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development for College 
Planning, Second Edition. Chicago, Ill.: Science 
Research Associates, 1957. Pp. 64. Paper. $3.00. * 

[ B378 ] 
Scorr Bram, G. W. Measurements of Mind and 
Matter. London: Dennis Dobson, 1950. Pp. 116. 10s. 
6d. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. $4.50.) * 
(PA 27:25, 31:38) 

Am Sociol R 22:128 F 57. Orville G. Brim, 
Jr. * The first few chapters provide a brief 
and non-technical discussion of elementary prin- 
ciples of measurement and of the concept of 
dimension. The primary dimensional character- 
istics used as examples are physical, e.g., time, 
length. While the untutored may well profit 
from this very introductory treatment, it lacks 
sharp organization and as an introduction to 
the area is not as good as that available in sev- 
eral other books. The consideration of meas- 
urement in psychology deals almost solely with 
two topics: psychophysical concepts and factor 
analysis as a method of establishing useful di- 
mensions. It is in this area that the discussion 
suffers from an unexplained publishing fact, 
namely, that the manuscript was completed and 
in proof in 1949, but published only now. Thus 


developments during the past decade in scaling 
and measurement theory (by Hempel, Coombs, 
Lazarsfeld, Guttman, etc.) are conspicuously 
absent. The author’s discussion, brief and ex- 
cellent as it is, is clearly dated and serves to 
emphasize how remarkable the growth in this 
area has been in the past ten years. The author 
informally presents his solution for combining 
dimensions, which is referred to as the Prin- 
ciple of Intermediacy. The solution, which 
seems to share certain assumptions with a fac- 
tor analytic approach, is difficult to grasp clearly, 
perhaps in part because of the informality of 
its treatment. While the student of measure- 
ment theory may wish to examine in particular 
this latter contribution of the author, in the 
reviewer's opinion there is little about the book 
as a whole which demands the attention of the 
professional sociologist. 

Cont Psychol 2:161-2 Je’57. George H. Col- 
lier. Some have limited the domain of science 
to those areas in which "exact" measurements 
can be made, This book questions this view and 
defends modes of "measurement" which are 
not "exact," such as one finds, for example, in 
the author's own area, rheology, and in psy- 
chology. * This book may be made difficult for 
psychologists by the fact that it was written for 
an audience of doubting physicists (perhaps 
imaginary), and that it assumes a familiarity 
with controversies and techniques, particularly 
dimensional analysis, which are typically not 
in the psychologists' repertoire. That difficulty 
is further increased by the book's brevity, 
which makes many of the arguments en- 
thymematic, and also by the author's tendency 
to introduce considerations which are irrelevant 
to the main theme. * the author's analysis of 
psychological measurement gets bogged down 
in the philosophical morass of the mind-body 
problem surrounding psychology, as, for ex- 
ample, in his discussion of the measurement of 
sensations. Many, if not most, of the problems 
he discusses would disappear if the principle, 
which he seems to advocate for physical meas- 
urement, were accepted, i.e., that the measur- 
ing operations have to meet the axioms of order, 
not the things that we construct out of them. 


For additional reviews, see 4:B52. 
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*ScortisH Couwci. For RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 
Educational and Other Aspects of the 1947 Scot- 
tish Mental Survey. Publications of the Scottish 
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Council for Research in Education [No.] 41+ London : 
hid of London Press Ltd, 1958. Pp. xvii, 150. 

Brit J Ed Psychol 28:299—300.N '58. * Since 
the survey measured verbal LO. only, the 
strictly educational implications are somewhat 
meagre, though a certain amount of informa- 
tion on school progress is provided in terms of 
the classes reached by the pupils in their primary 
schools. The sizes of the schools and of school 
classes seem to yield little of interest. However, 
the variations in mean score by ten major areas 
of the country, ranging over 6.8 score points 
(roughly equivalent to 1.Q. points) are note- 
worthy * An attempt is made to estimate the 
effects of previous testing on scores and it is 
concluded—admittedly on rather shaky grounds 
—that only about 0.5 points of the 2.0 points of 
increase between 1932 and 1947 can be attrib- 
uted to test-sophistication. More than two- 
thirds of the book consists of tables and ap- 
pendices; thüs, we may regard as its main 
Object, the publication of the basic data of a 
monumental investigation, rather thari the pre- 
sentation of new findings. 


[ B380] 

XScorrisu COUNCIL ror RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 
Social Implications of the 1947 Scottish Mental 
Survey. Publications of the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education No. 35. London: University of 
London Press, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xxiii, 356. 10s. 6d. * 

Brit J Psychol 45:238 Ag '54. Alexander 
Laing. * Maxwell makes a careful and thor- 
ough analysis of the sociological data collected 
about a random sample of 7380 children * 
Maxwell frankly admits that the Survey "raises 
more problems than it solves." It offers, for 
instance, no further light on the problem of the 
relative contributions of heredity and environ- 
ment or of the different factors within the en- 
vironment to the better (on the average) per- 
formance of the "upper class" child from a 
good home on an intelligence test, but it is 
“fairly definite" in its conclusion that "intelli- 
gence, as measured by the test, does vary with 
environmental circumstances to a considerable 
degree.” Included in the volume is an analysis 
of the test scores of 947 twins from the total 
survey group. This confirms the observation of 
other investigators that twins are on average 
four or five points of T.Q. below non-twins, but 
throws no further light on the reasons for this 
difference, 
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J Ed (London) 86:84-+- F ’54. Cyril Burt. * 
In the intelligence tests the average obtained 
by the children in the professional classes was 
54.3 marks out of a possible 70, and that of 
children'of unskilled manual workers only 31.1. 
Nevertheless, every social class contains “high 
scorers” (children scoring over fifty marks); 
and “intelligent pupils are found in the most 
adverse social circumstances.” On the other 
hand, “there are no low scorers in the highest 
occupational class." This last result is somewhat 
surprising: congenital defectives and dullards 
are, of course, to be found both in the profes- 
sional classes and among the well-to-do; and 
it would have been interesting to hear how they 
managed to escape the surveyors’ net. Possibly 
the non-cooperative attitude of many of the 
private schools, to which the earlier publica- 
tion alludes, provides the real explanation. With 
this exception the conclusions reached are thus 
in full agreement with those reported in earlier 
surveys carried out in London and elsewhere. 
To the educationist and teacher it will be of 
special interest to learn that the "'socio-psy- 
chological patterns" found in one part of Britain 
reappear in quite a different geographical area. 
The chief value of the inquiry, however, lies in 
the unprecedented amount of detailed informa- 
tion that has been collected, and in the thorough 
and systematic analysis to which the material 
has been subjected. 

Occupational Psychol 28:123-4 Ap ' 54. P. E. 
Vernon..*. As one would expect of Moray 
House publications, it is comprehensive, clearly 
presented, and catitious. Over half of it consists 
of detailed tables, graphs and scatters. Now it 
is seldom that survey material, as distinct from 
specially planned experiments, can provide defi- 
nite answers to important problems, since the 
relevant factors interact in too complex a fash- 
ion (this should be particularly obvious to in- 
dustrial psychologists). Mr Maxwell has teased 
out the factors as well as anyone could ; but it 
would be difficult to claim that the results are 
very enlightening psychologically. * A further 
volume on the educational implications of the 
survey will be awaited with considerable inter- 
est. 


[ B381] 
XScorrsm EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
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Stationery Office, 1955. Pp. s. Paper. od. * 
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[ B382] 
xScorrisH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: Com- 
mercial Subjects. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Maj- 
esty's Stationery Office, 1955. Pp. 12. Paper. 9d. * 


[ B383 ] 
KSCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: 
English. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1955. Pp. 24. Paper. 1s. 3d. * 


[ B384 ] 
*ScorrisH Epucation DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: 
Geography. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1956, Pp. 23. Paper, 15. 9d. * 


[ B385] 
XScorrisu Epucarion DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: His- 
tory. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1955. Pp. 16. Paper. 1s. * 


[ B386 ] 
*Scorrisn EDUCATION. DEPARTMENT, Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: 
Latin and Greek. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1956. Pp. 20. Paper. 15. * 


[ B387 ] 
XScorrism Epucation DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: 
Mathematics. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1055. Pp. 14. Paper. 1s. * 


[ B388 ] 
*Scorisu Enucarion DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: 
Modern Languages. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Maj- 
esty's Stationery Office, 1056. Pp. 38. Paper. 2s. * 


[ B389 ] 
XScornsm Enucation Department. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: 
Music. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, 1955. Pp. 7. Paper. od. * 
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*ScorrisH Epucation Department. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 
the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations: Sci- 
ence. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1955. Pp. 20. Paper. rs. * 


[ B391] 
*ScorrisH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Scottish Leav- 
ing Certificate Examination: Memorandum for 


the Guidance of Teachers on the Setting and 
Marking of School Tests and Examinations. 
Technical Subjects. Edinburgh, Scotland: Her Maj 
esty's Stationery Office, 1955. Pp. 12. Paper. od. * 

[ B392] 
*Srcet, Davin. Measurement and Cumulative Rec- 
ord Index. Miscellaneous 3405. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Office of Education, 1952. Pp. i, 25. 
Paper, lithotyped. Gratis. * 

[ B393 ] 
*Semronorr, Boris, Ann Trist, Eric. Diagnostic 
Performance Tests: A Manual for Use With 
Adults. London: Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1958. 
Pp. xvi, 176. 325. * 

[ B394] 
*Suea, Josera AucusTINE. Predictive Value of 
Various Combinations of Standardized Tests and 
Subtests for Prognosis of Teaching Efficiency. 
Catholic University of America, Educational Research 
Monograph, Vol. 19, No. 6. Washington, D.C.: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Inc, June I, 1055. 
Pp. xi, 44. Paper, $1.00. * 

[ B395 ] 
*SHNEIDMAN, Epwin S. Manual for the Make A 
Picture Story Method. Projective Techniques Mon- 
ograph No. 2. New York: Society for Projective Tech- 
niques and Rorschach Institute, Inc., 1952, Pp. iv, 92. 
Paper. $2.50. * (PA 27 :6542) 


Am J Orthopsychiatry 23:215-7 Ja ^53. 
Hedda Bolgar. This is above all a courageous 
book. It is also an ambitious one. * [The] clear 
and uncompromising statements of purpose are 
representative of the excellent planning and 
organization of the entire volume. The design 
is simple—it is. a comprehensive one-case study. 
* The richness of the material, the range and 
variety of clinical approaches, and the coverage 
of many schools of personality theory may be 
overwhelming for the novice or the stranger to 
the field of projective methods but they are a 
delight to the experienced clinical psychologist 
and a rich fund of information for both teach- 
ers and students. Compared with the satisfac- 
tions which the practicing clinical psychologist 
derives from this volume, the rewards are 
somewhat disappointing for the reader whose 
major interest lies in its scientific contribution, 
The promise of a “psychological autopsy” is 
tempting indeed, but if it has been fulfilled by 
the authors I have failed to find it in the pages 
of this book. Dr. Shneidman in his introduction 
states that “the postmortem is performed not 
on the patient but on the test interpretations. 
This is made possible by the availability of the 
clinical and psychiatric data..." However, in 
the same introduction he also states that “these 
behavioral data are not presented as validating 
criteria for the psychological tests, but rather 
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as another set of observations on the same per- 
son.” The discrepancy in these two statements 
is both confusing and frustrating; how, one 
wonders, are the authors going to reconcile 
them? Will the predictions made by the ex- 
perts be compared for significant agreement 
with the behavioral data? No, they are not pre- 
sented as validating data, With commendable 
frankness it is stated that “all that was done 
was what any reader of this volume can do; 
ie, we read all the material and came to some 
general conclusions.” This seems to leave us 
pretty much where we have been for so many 
years, with considerable confidence in the use- 
fulness of our projective methods and the gen- 
eral soundness of our clinical judgments but 
without the knowledge that our confidence can 
stand up under scientific scrutiny. Fortunately, 
the authors have recognized their responsibility 
“for rigorous statistical inquiry” and plan a 
separate publication of the statistical treatment 
of these data using primarily W. S. Stephen- 
son’s Q-technique. While it would have perhaps 
been wise to delay the publication of this book 
until the statistical analysis could be included, 
even its publication in the future will go a long 
way to remedy the one major weakness of this 
otherwise so very generous cooperative effort. 

Am J Psychiatry 109:158 Ag "52. E. L. 
Schott. * Most of the book deals with the analy- 
sis and interpretation, by different “experts,” 
of one patient’s responses to the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test (TAT) and the Make A Pic- 
ture Story Test (MAPS). Practically every 
published method for such test analysis is tried 
on material from a single clinical case and pre- 
sented by its own authors in a separate chap- 
ter. These authors knew nothing of the case ex- 
cept age, sex, and marital status before they 
presented their analyses of John Doe’s verbatim 
test responses. * learn very early in the book... 
that "the editors’ own contributions are not 
presented in this volume, but have been with- 
held for a sequel" Stating it differently, the 
reviewer considers it very disappointing that 
what he regards as one of the most significant 
excuses for such a book, the statistical analysis 
of the results, is planned for a separate publica- 
tion! The editors' purposes, however, are quite 
clearly put, in 7 statements (beginning on p. 
3) and a discussion of "limitations and de- 
limitations" (on pages 4 and 5). Briefly stated, 
the "project was done within the framework of 
the desire to contribute to psychology and psy- 


chodiagnostics as Predictive sciences." But if 
one gets any such contribution from this vol- 
ume, he must figure it out for himself. Un- 
fortunately such cogitations by different read- 
ers may lead to some widely different conclu- 
sions that the editors would not care to empha- 
size. A few simple tabulations that the reviewer 
has made, or that anyone could make for him- 
self from the material scattered through the 
book, show significant and interesting findings. 
These items include test interpretations, im- 
pressions as to diagnosis and prognosis, and 
suggestions relative to therapeutic methods best 
suited to the case under consideration. In these 
we find some positive statements and genuine 
agreement between 4 or 5 of the 25 special au- 
thors, but also considerable disagreement, ex- 
pected and otherwise, among others, with some 
dubious interpretations and evasions. By these 
authors, John Doe is classified in many cate- 
gories ranging from “a normal person" to “a 
paranoid dementia praecox." The latter is also 
the final diagnosis from the clinical picture at 
the time of psychiatric follow-up 28 months 
later. Meanwhile, as mentioned by the editors 
in their summary (p. 307), we must content 
ourselves with the profound observation that... 
"undeniably there is something to the clinical 
interpretation of projective test results." Just 
what that “something” is, however, they admit 
is for the future to tell. Without further com- 
ment all we can do is join in the hackneyed 
chorus, “more research is needed” (also given 
in the editors’ summary!), and then await the 
next publication. 

J Abn & Social Psychol 50:277 Mr ’55. 
Charles McArthur. * Both during his analysis 
of the data and in a supplementary chapter, 
each psychologist introspects about what he is 
doing, at times offering interesting vignettes 
of the "feel" of the process of clinical infer- 
ence. This is especially valuable, since most 
major contributors to TAT methods are repre- 
sented, though in one notable instance we do 
not hear from the master but only from his 
eminent pupils. To “go on record" this way 
required moral courage that did credit to the 
statures of the contributors as scientists. One 
feels poetic justice in the circumstance that 
nearly all the blind interpretations were “along 
the right track." Relative validity was, perhaps 
because the test record being analysed had been 
collected from a psychotic, proportional to bold- 
ness of inference. The fifteen analyses together 
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constitute evidence that the embarrassing vari- 
ety of approaches to the TAT in use today is 
no proof of the invalidity of the test nor even 
of its interobserver unreliability. The limita- 
tion, of course, is that this is an experiment 
where N = 1. The editor asks the further ques- 
tion, “Valid for what?” As handled by these 
fifteen interpreters, the TAT and MAPS gave 
most light upon diagnostic category, motives, 
and patterned structure of motives, least light 
upon values and attitudes. Behavior was pre- 
dicted by inferences two steps removed from 
the test data or else not predicted at all. In 
short, thematic test material is depth material. 
Perhaps for that reason, "clinical" methods of 
analysis turned out to be more valid than analy- 
ses by check list. It might also be said, though 
it is not, that those methods nearer to the his- 
torically original use of the TAT turn out dis- 
tinctly better than recent innovations. It would 
be very nice to see a study patterned after 
Shneidman's, in which a whole case was ana- 
lysed under blind conditions by proponents of 
various methods or even several proponents of 
one method, like psychoanalysis. The outcome 
might be similar, all roads leading to insight, 
if only the psychologist remained clinical as 
opposed to mechanical. The TAT does seem to 
be a neat miniature of this larger problem. 
Shneidman's book would therefore be an ex- 
cellent teaching device to introduce graduate 
students to the art of "personality diagnosis." 
Tn such use, special attention might be called to 
the fact that Shneidman can analyse out parts 
of the "intuitive" process. He notices that for 
most workers the first step is Charcot's: to look 
and look and look at the data. The second is 
regularly "semiorganized notes" on repetitive 
or logically coherent patterns. Generalization 
in terms of theory may come next, though the 
best usage seems to be an extensive applica- 
tion of the criterion of internal consistency for 
refining trial hypotheses about the structure of 
the testee's motives. In the end, some theory, if 
only a nosology, does seem to get applied. * 
Introduction and syntheses by the editor hold 
the book together, though so much discussion 
from so many views is, in its nature, disjunc- 
tive. The editorial conclusions offered are well 
taken, if understandably tactful. One can find 
no ground for criticizing an editor who began 
his book with such an interesting plan and car- 
ried out his plan with so much care for every 


detail. 


J Consult Psychol 16:317 Ag '52. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. Research on the single case is often 
discussed but rarely achieved. In this remark- 
able volume, fifteen well-qualified contributors 
give their blind interpretations of the TAT and 
MAPS protocols of "John Doe" * The first 
impression of a psychological reader is of the 
richly revealing nature of the thematic ma- 
terials, sensed in the raw protocols and ampli- 
fied in the interpretations. The varied qualities 
of the analyses used by the contributors, which 
range widely from quantitative to intuitive, also 
stand out; on the whole, the intuitive ap- 
proaches seem to come out best. As a textbook 
in thematic analysis, the volume can offer much 
to students. Yet the enthusiasm for the study 
must be tempered by some cautious reserva- 
tions. In spite of the authors’ circumspect in- 
tentions to the contrary, the presentation tends 
to seduce the reader to a greater faith in the- 
matic tests than the coldly considered facts 
should permit. “John Doe” is a complex char- 
acter, blending anxiety, obsessive-compulsive, 
depressed, homosexual, schizoid, paranoid, and 
not a few other features. The hospital and 
clinic could not really decide whether he was 
psychoneurotic or schizophrenic; neither could 
the thematic test analysts. Such a-case provided 
a maximum of clinical “richness” and a mini- 
mum of critically regarded certainty. A full 
evaluation of a clinical technique still awaits the 
evolution of research methods that will bridge 
the present dilemma between scope and pre- 
cision. 

J Ed Psychol 43:369-70 O '52. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. * a file of raw material of great interest 
to the investigator who wishes suggestions for 
dealing with protocols, and to the advanced 
student of projective methods and abnormal 
psychology. * The range from objectivity to 
impressionism is fairly represented, and the 
writers of the separate chapters make clearer 
than does Shneidman that the different sys- 
tems are intended to answer rather different 
questions. There is an inevitable tendency to 
compare the writers in terms of the adequacy 
of their guesses vis-à-vis the case history. To 
conclude that X’s method did not lead to com- 
prehensive insights into the patient is mani- 
festly unfair, if X’s system of analysis is in- 
tended for a specific research use. The inter- 
preters who tried to describe the full dynamics 
of the case seem to have been rather successful. 
The record selected includes a great deal of 
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frankly paranoid material, and generous ver- 
balization—but is not an unreasonably easy one 
to interpret. The negative criticisms that can be 
made, granting the intent of the book, are few. 
The inclusion of the MAPS test is understand- 
able, but of seemingly minor value. Most of 
the interpreters made some gestures toward 
MAPS interpretation, but in most cases the 
treatment is perfunctory and adds little to the 
TAT. Whether MAPS could add more if 
scored by those accustomed to it is an open 
question; but this book would be tighter knit 
and equally useful without MAPS. The inter- 
pretations of supplementary tests are of vary- 
ing value. Rorschach is thoroughly and co- 
herently treated by Klopfer. The Wechsler and 
MMPI materials are routine. The analyses of 
Bender-Gestalt by Hutt and of Draw-a-Per- 
son by Machover must be characterized as as- 
tonishing. The Bender calls for drawing simple 
geometric figures from memory. Hutt tiptoes 
step by step over some very tenuous analysis 
to the judgment that the root difficulty is a 
dominant mother figure toward whom the pa- 
tient is very attracted sexually. That this fact is 
verified by the case history makes the reason- 
ing process no less remarkable. Machover is 
equally free to elaborate on the smallest of in- 
dicators, and again her interpretations would be 
dismissed as pure fancy were it not for the 
correspondence with the case history. It would 
surely be dangerous to suggest to students that 
they can interpret projective tests as freely as 
these experts do; but it is well to have this 
cleanly gathered material at hand as an ex- 
ample of the ideal of the diagnostician. Under 
negative remarks, we note also the bad print- 
ing of some pages. The final value of this book 
will depend on the ingenuity with which it is 
used. Despite Shneidman to the contrary, it is 
not "a research." He promises some later sta- 
tistical analyses, but it seems unlikely that for- 
mal analysis will elicit any worth-while gen- 
eralizations. (To ask which method works best, 
for example, is not feasible in a study where 
N = 1.) The material is first and last food for 
thought. One can envision some fine seminars 
where this book will be used with students who 
can be both imaginative and critical. The book 
lends solid support to present enthusiasm for 
thematic techniques. But what ideas one takes 
away from the book will depend on how one 
reads it, for the book has no central message. 


J Proj Tech 16:507-9 D ’52. Samuel B. 
Kutash. * there is considerable variability in 
the methods of analyzing and interpreting pro- 
jective test results and in the skill with which 
personality interpretations based on projective 
studies are arrived at and communicated. Some 
rare and gifted clinicians are able, through 
what might seem to the less experienced to be 
an intuitive clinical sixth sense, to ferret out 
with unusual accuracy and detail, the major 
truths about a particular patient's personality 
without having available the social history of 
the individual under study. An important ques- 
tion is whether such superior clinical artistry is 
derived from a superior method and rationale 
of interpretation of the projective material or 
whether it is an attribute of the psychologist 
or psychiatrist as the major clinical instrument. 
Certainly a book such as Thematic Test Analy- 
sis throws light on this important question. * 
The most startling and major finding is that most 
of the contributors, regardless of the method 
or conceptual scheme for thematic test analysis 
used or the particular test or projective device 
used, came remarkably close to agreement with 
each other and to the clinical picture, informa- 
tion about which was withheld. This clearly 
implies that clinical acumen is something lodged 
in the background, training, skill, etc., of the 
clinician and that the method used is important 
but secondary. Thus, the best clinical instrument 
would appear to be the clinician himself. He 
manages to find the method, conceptual scheme 
and techniques which work best for him. * The 
mere fact that over 30 different methods or 
conceptual schemes for working with. thematic 
test material have been devised and published 
emphasizes further that perhaps each expert 
clinician finds or devises a method that works 
best for him just as certain equally proficient 
musicians or creative artists prefer certain 
media and instruments that suit them best. The 
book under review will enable the young clini- 
cian to look over the shoulder of sixteen experts 
and see how they work with thematic tests, how 
they treat the data and arrive at clinical in- 
ferences and interpretations. He can select and 
try out different methods until he finds one 
that seems most fruitful for him. He will find 
a succinct, well prepared resumé in each chap- 
ter of the sixteen modes of thematic test analy- 
sis and an example of how it was applied by its 
originator. He can compare and contrast the 
methods, check their results with the other test 
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data and interpretations as well as the history 
material. He can decide for himself whether 
the predictions made were in agreement with 
or were borne out in the subsequent history of 
the patient. In one chapter he will find well- 
integrated syntheses of the TAT and MAPS 
test comparisons made by the various contribu- 
tors as well as synthesis of the thematic ap- 
proaches by Walther Joel. The book is well- 
planned and edited and is perhaps the most 
intensive "psychological autopsy" on a single 
case ever published. Its conception is unique, 
exciting, and bold. Few could have had the 
daring to suggest to so many clinicians of stand- 
ing that they make public “blind analyses" of 
TAT and MAPS stories, especially perpetuat- 
ing them in a book in which they are published 
together and all interpreting the same anony- 
mous case! Yet the challenge was accepted 
* The author, better than any reviewer, points 
out the limitations and delimitations of the 
study. It is a systematic organized project but 
not a controlled research study. * The book 
does not solve the problem that plagues the- 
matic test üsers—when does a trend in the story 
represent what is likely to be the behavior of 
the subject in reality and when does it repre- 
sent wish fulfillment, compensatory fantasies, 
or latent possibilities? This is still a matter of 
individual artistry rather than something which 
one method can do better than another. This 
book is of current practical interest. It does 
not represent basic research of a definitive 
nature but satisfies the natural curiosity of 
clinicians and provides material of teaching 
and training value. It should and does furnish 
hypotheses for much needed researches into the 
nature of clinical artistry or skill, the compara- 
tive values and usefulness of various conceptual 
approaches to personality, and the validity of 
inferences about personality from thematic test 
stories. 

Psychol B 51:97-100 Ja '54. Thelma G. 
Alper. * Shneidman concludes with two “rather 
striking impressions” (p. 307): (1) The vari- 
ous clinicians show “remarkable” agreement 
with each other (p. 307), and “they correlate 
quite well with the behavioral data” (p. 303). 
(2) There is a commendable spirit of objective 
inquiry and personal humility prevailing among 
clinicians; they are willing “to take a position, 
right or wrong and. to run the risk of public 
scrutiny” (p. 307). Neither of these conclusions 
will satisfy the scientifically oriented reader. 


To correlate “quite well" is statistically mean- 
ingless, especially in the absence of quantifica- 
tion. “To run the risk of public scrutiny" is 
nothing new to the scientist. * For the student 
who wishes to become proficient in a given scor- 
ing system, not enough details are given by 
most of the analysts. Some score all of the 
stories, others only one or two. Moreover, many 
of the schemes depend so heavily on the intui- 
tion and background knowledge of the analyst 
that very little can be gained from the sketchy 
working notes which have been included. What 
we have here would be better termed a brief 
survey of scoring schemes, not a manual. A 
more basic problem for evaluation centers on 
Shneidman's own methodology. Here the 
toughminded experimentalist will find much to 
trouble him. He could fairly object to the lack 
of scientific rigor in the research plan and to 
the plan itself. Just what, he could ask, is being 
examined here? Is the ultimate object of the 
research to test the relative usefulness of two 
different sets of projective materials, TAT and 
MAPS, for the blind diagnosis of one John 
Doe; or are the relative merits of the several 
different scoring schemes per se the major con- 
cern? Neither purpose is adequately served. by 
the data assembled for analysis. The data, 
stories told by a 25-year-old unmarried male 
patient to eleven TAT pictures and seven 
MAPS settings, were not obtained under com- 
parable conditions. * Another serious shortcom- 
ing is that individual scoring schemes were de- 
vised for the TAT, but not for the MAPS 
test. * The problem of quantifying the results 
of the analyses is further complicated by the 
nature of the individual analyses since the 
schemes vary from fairly precise scores based 
on checklists (e.g, Fine) and rating scales 
(e.g, Eron, Hartmann, Klebanoff) to intuitive, 
impressionistic interpretations (eg. Bellack, 
Rotter and Jessor). * And what of the "sup- 
plementary tests" and the psychiatric data which 
are included presumably for prediction checks? 
Three of the tests were given before insulin 
therapy, two after it. Moreover, how are these 
tests really to be used? If they are to serve as 
validation data to evaluate the relative merits 
of the TAT and MAPS are we ready to accept 
the Rorschach or the Draw-A-Person, for ex- 
ample, as a validating instrument for the TAT 
or MAPS in the same way that we accept the 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ as a measure against 
which to test estimates of John Doe's intellec- 
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tual capacities as revealed by the TAT? These 
are questions which clinicians cannot answer 
without very precise experimental study. On 
the other hand, if the psychiatric material is to 
be used as the validation data, here, too, Shneid- 
man's material is poor. Five different psychi- 
atrically trained workers interviewed John Doe 
from time to time. Some were social workers, 
others were medical men. The psychotherapy 
undertaken with John Doe was apparently 
sporadic. He seems to be one of those patients 
who wander in and out of hospitals and out- 
patient clinics, who are seen by many people 
for longer or shorter periods of time, and for 
whom no systematic treatment plan evolves. 
How seriously do these methodological factors 
limit the usefulness of these materials? Shneid- 
man acknowledges that they do constitute “a 
limitation upon the possible conclusions" (p. 
4). "This investigation," he continues, "is a 
research but not an experiment; it employed 
systematic observation, not controlled experi- 
ment." This admission hardly excuses the lack 
of scientific rigor. * The mere availability of 
case material, however, does not in itself jus- 
tify its extensive manipulation for publication. 
One final approach to this material remains for 
consideration: What does it reveal about the 
present state of thematic tests? Taking these 
fifteen scoring techniques as representative of 
the manner in which the TAT is now being 
used, it is clear that much has been added to the 
original need-press scoring scheme of Murray 
and Sanford even by those who retain some of 
the basic structure (e.g., Aron and Holt). Yet 
the fundamental problem of the meaning of 
"projection" has not been resolved. What level 
of personality do these tests tap? How much 
effect does the stimulus (TAT picture, MAPS 
setting, inkblot) have on what is revealed? 
Are these tests primarily useful as diagnostic 
tools or are they better for revealing underly- 
ing dynamics? The experts do not yet agree. 
Most of the analysts end up with the diagnosis 
of schizophrenia for John Doe. Some are of 
the opinion that the MAPS test shows a 
healthier pattern than does the TAT (Kle- 
banoff, p. 131), others find even clearer evi- 
dence of pathology in the MAPS test (Arnold, 
p. 36; Korchin, p. 142). Some regard the 
MAPS test as better for diagnostic purposes, 
the TAT for the dynamics. Some stress the 
absence of guilt (White, p. 198), others find 
striking evidence of guilt (Bellak, p. 51). 


Since all of the analysts have had considerable 
experience as clinicians, the differences between 
them stem, presumably, from differences in 
scoring rationale. To resolve these differences 
research is indeed needed. Given the present 
materials the reader could choose between 
these schemes largely in terms of personal 
preference for the normative vs. the intuitive 
approach, for example, or for present ego-func- 
tioning vs. an approach which emphasizes re- 
construction of the past. He could not choose 
in terms of which is the most valid technique. 


[ B396] 
*Suuey, Auprey M. The Testing of Negro Intel- 
ligence. Lynchburg, Va.: J. P. Bell Co., Inc., 1958. 
Pp. xv, 351. $4.00. * 

Sci 128:297 Ag 8 ’58. Anne Anastasi. Rep- 
resenting the most exhaustive literature survey 
of the intelligence-test performance of Amer- 
ican Negroes yet attempted, this book covers 
over 300 references that appeared between 
1913 and 1957. * Research results are presented 
in the form of summary tables and text dis- 
cussion, one chapter being devoted to each of 
the following: young children (primarily in 
nursery schools and kindergartens), school chil- 
dren, high-school and college students, the 
armed forces, deviates (including gifted and 
retarded), delinquents and criminals, racial hy- 
brids, and selective migration. All varieties of 
intelligence tests are covered, including group, 
individual, verbal, nonverbal, performance, and 
"culture-fair." * Despite the meticulous care 
with which minutiae were ferreted out, the 
treatment of certain studies may be such as to 
create misleading impressions, For example, 
in discussing D’Angelo’s study (pp. 12, 16, 22), 
in which no significant Negro-white difference 
in Draw-a-Man IQ was found, Shuey con- 
cludes that the results are uninterpretable be- 
cause the subjects were selected by nursery 
directors and did not comprise all cases meeting 
the age and language specifications. In actual 
fact, all children who met these two require- 
ments were tested, the nursery directors merely 
providing the names of those who fulfilled 
these specifications. It is also difficult to under- 
stand why reference is made to D’Angelo’s un- 
published dissertation but not to the later ar- 
ticle, by Anastasi and D’Angelo in the Journal 
of Genetic Psychology (1952), which covered 
more cases and provided more refined statisti- 
cal analyses. Similarly, in discussing a study by 
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Boger (pp. 68, 77, 110, 122-3), Shuey fails 
to mention that intelligence-test scores of Negro 
children improved more than those of whites 
as a result of perceptual training. Only the per- 
formance of both groups prior to training is 
reported. On the whole, Shuey's survey serves 
only to document the old familiar finding that 
whites usually excel Negroes in mean intelli- 
gence-test scores, although overlapping is ex- 
tensive and all levels of test performance can be 
found in both groups. With these purely de- 
scriptive facts few psychologists have ever 
taken issue. The major differences have cen- 
tered around interpretation. Although Shuey 
concludes that the data “point to the presence 
of some native differences between Negroes 
and whites as determined by intelligence tests" 
(p. 318), few of the studies shed even a glim- 
mer of light on causal factors, and their results 
are at least equally consistent with an environ- 
mental interpretation of group differences. 


[ B397 ] 
*Simon, BmrAN. Intelligence Testing and the 
Comprehensive School. London: Lawrence & Wis- 
hart Ltd., 1953. Pp. 112, Paper, 6s.; cloth, 8s. 6d. * 


Brit J Psychol 45:146-7 My '54. P. E. 
Vernon. This is an intelligent and persuasive 
exposition of the familiar left-wing criticisms 
of intelligence tests and secondary school selec- 
tion. It is worth the careful attention of psy- 
chologists, since many have in the past been too 
prone to believe that their tests do measure in- 
born and unalterable ability. But the author 
neglects to mention the more widely accepted 
current view that any hereditary potential de- 
pends for its realization on a suitable environ- 
ment; that measured intelligence is therefore 
the product of genetic and environmental fac- 
tors, and that comparisons of groups or indi- 
viduals brought up in widely different environ- 
ments (e.g. civilized against primitive) are il- 
legitimate. Although this implies that the I.O. 
is to some extent inconstant and affected by 
social class, intelligence tests do nevertheless 
possess useful reliability and validity as selec- 
tion instruments; moreover, social class dif- 
ferences are themselves partly genetic. The ir- 
refutable scientific evidence for these state- 
ments is ignored, since is would of course con- 
tradict the party line. Mr Simon’s complaint 
that the psychologist’s concepts, such as intel- 
ligence, are conditioned by his cultural ideology, 
is also quite sound—in the light of contempo- 


rary field theory. Indeed there is much to be 
said for discarding the term “intelligence” 
tests, especially at the 10-11 year examination, 
and substituting tests of “educational aptitude.” 
But his account of the controversies over the 
definition of intelligence, and of the solution 
provided by factor analysis, is muddled and mis- 
leading. Far from the various definitions being 
“mutually exclusive,” it is because they—or at 
least the tests devised to measure them—over- 
lap so much that it is possible to isolate g, and 
progressively to analyse out the verbal, spatial 
and other content factors and such formal fac- 
tors as speed, facility with new-type items, 
etc., which often enter into our alleged tests of 
intelligence. Much is made, too, of the circular- 
ity that is sometimes involved in arguments 
about the normal distribution of abilities; for 
the extreme socialist cannot stomach the idea 
that only a limited proportion of the population 
has sufficiently high capacity to be able to 
tackle advanced secondary school courses, While 
it may well be true that present methods of 
streaming in primary and secondary schools 
do not give the more backward as good a chance 
to make up as more individual and flexible 
classroom organization, there was plenty of 
evidence of ineradicable intellectual differences 
in the days before intelligence tests or stream- 
ing in state schools had ever been thought of. 
And the claim that in Russia and Poland all chil- 
dren can be brought on at a relatively equal rate 
and achieve a much more equal level of educa- 
tional attainment is so dubious that it can pre- 
sumably never have been put to the test. Many 
of the author's criticisms of the present system 
of secondary school organization and selection 
are justifiable. Its bad effects on primary school 
teaching are deplored by thoughtful education- 
ists and psychologists. They would agree that 
there is no perfect method of selection for 
grammar schools, especially at such an early age 
as 10, and that numerous pupils relegated to 
modern schools (particularly in areas with low 
grammar school provision) might with a better 
education surpass some of those admitted. But 
to ascribe all these ills to the wicked psycholo- 
gist and his class-conditioned concept of intel- 
ligence is ridiculous. Mr Simon nowhere at- 
tacks the parents whose class prejudices in 
favour of a grammar school education are 
largely responsible for the examination becom- 
ing so highly competitive. And he ignores the 
extremely complex historical factors and the 
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political considerations which underly the pres- 
ent differentiation of our various types of sec- 
ondary schools. It is probable that few of the 
people concerned with educational selection or 
guidance have so little influence on educational 
policy as the psychologist. Nevertheless, in the 
present writer's view, the time is ripe for psy- 
chologists to get together and attempt to de- 
cide how far their instruments are doing harm, 
and how they could be better employed. This 
is one reason why a rather slight book, which 
might be regarded by many as mere political 
propaganda, has been accorded a fairly lengthy 
review. Mr Simon has taken the trouble to 
study the technicalities of his subject far more 
thoroughly than most propagandists (though 
it isa pity that he relied so heavily on a book 
written by the reviewer 15 years ago) ; and his 
distortions of fact are remarkably few. He has 
made a serious case, and deserves a serious 
answer. j 

J Ed 86:134-- Mr '54. A. F. Watts. Mr. 
Simon would like to see all children taught in 
unstreamed comprehensive schools. He thinks 
it nonsense to talk about the desirability of 
suiting the currieulum to the varying abilities 
and aptitudes of children before they begin to be 
interested in their vocational future, ie. at 
about the age of 14 or 15. * This separation of 
working-class children from their peers is being 
effected at present, apparently not unwittingly, 
by means of "intelligence" tests, administered 
at the primary school leaving age for the pur- 
pose of selecting those children deemed fit to 
enter grammar schools. * Mr. Simon goes on 
to say that “it is impossible to advocate a com- 
mon secondary education with any real hope 
of success until we are clear about the question 
- of inherited intelligence" (p. 30). Mr. Simon 
is quite clear about both the question and the 
answer: ability differences are due to the dif- 
ferences in opportunity. * This point having 
been cleared up to Mr. Simon's satisfaction, he 
is forced to believe that there is "something 
phoney about intelligence tests." He is quick 
to spot some of their minor deficiencies. Their 
greatest weakness in the eyes of our author 
is not so much that they are crude and unre- 
liable instruments as that they do an uncom- 
monly good job in separating the working-class 
child from the middle-class child. I find this 
point difficult to grasp. Today it is a well-estab- 
lished principle in test-construction that ques- 
tions which favour one type of child against 


another are rigorously excluded. * Mr. Simon's 
knowledge of "intelligence" tests is admittedly 
second-hand, so that one does not know whether 
the errors in his criticisms are due to himself 
or to his mentor. * He tells us that “the normal 
junior school, therefore, is almost inevitably 
organized, not so much with the aim of pro- 
viding the best possible education for all the 
children, as with that of obtaining the greatest 
number of 'scholarships' or passes in the selec- 
tion examination at ten" (p. 17). The evidence 
offered in support of this charge is (a) that Mr. 
R. Morley, M.P., has said that some head- 
masters have organized their schools in this 
manner, and (5) that the chief education officer 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. A. B. 
Clegg, has expressed the view that certain head 
teachers can always be relied upon to do so 
whatever form the transfer examination may 
take. Mr. Simon gives his reader just as mis- 
leading an idea of the techniques of selection 
as of the junior school and the “intelligence” 
test. He would have us believe that selection 
is practically everywhere a mechanical process 
limited to the adding together of examination 
marks and drawing a line somewhere across 
the list. Only a small minority of education 
authorities would seem to do otherwise. He is 
not above sowing the seed of suspicion in the 
mind of the uninformed reader that calculated 
unfairness sometimes creeps in. "A class cri- 
terion of intelligence has by now. become in- 
separable from the whole. practice of testing" 
(p. 64). * The reader will by now have 
gathered that Mr. Simon is a hot-gospeller for 
his thesis and is unable or unwilling to see the 
world except in terms of black and white. It is 
a pity that he should choose to bring educational 
discussion down to the tub-thumping level of 
back-bench party politics. Unfortunately, we 
have no instances of a Simonized compre- 
hensive school in this country that can serve 
as a model for our study. It may well be that 
such schools could be organized and run with 
success. Teachers and administrators are not, 
however, going to remodel the existing system 
and introduce  unstreamed comprehensive 
schools because, as Mr. Simon reports, “the 
experience of eastern European countries, and 
in particular of the U.S.S.R., shows that this 
is a practical objective." Have we not had re- 
ports lately that all is not well with the educa- 
tion of Russian children? What is more likely 
in this country is that we shall continue to em- 
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ploy the English method of making progress 
by trying to remove admited weaknesses and 
abuses where they can be shown to require re- 
moval, aware all the time that radical change 
hurriedly undertaken is pretty certain to bring 
in its own train of unforeseeable anomalies and 
disadvantages. 

[ B398 ] 
*SINGER, ERIC. A Handwriting Quiz Book: Graph- 
ological Exercises. London: Gerald Duckworth & 
Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. 60. 6s. * 

[ B399 ] 
XSINGER, ERIC. Personality in Handwriting: The 
Guiding Image in Graphology. London: Gerald 
Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 1954. Pp. 120. 10s. 6d. * (West- 
pore y M Associated Booksellers, 1956. Pp. 120. 
$2.50. 


Brit J Psychol 46:157-8 My '55. Lorna M. 
Simpson. * The approach to the subject is 
dogmatic and unscientific, and the book should 
appeal only to the uninquiring layman. * 

Mental Health 14:84 sp '55. I. M. Stirling. 
This book is the work of an experienced and 
serious graphologist, but it falls between two 
stools, in that it is too complicated for the 
average reader and has very little new material 
to offer to the serious student of this fascinat- 
ing subject. Nor are the reproductions of the 
samples of handwriting satisfactory. The idea 
of the “guiding image” of which Dr. Singer 
makes much, seems unnecessarily elaborate 
and even suggests that by thinking, one can alter 
one’s handwriting, whereas this can only take 
place if the character of the writer changes. 
There is a good deal of over simplification. No 
one factor of handwriting can mean anything 
by itself, as it is intimately affected by many 
others. (H. J. Jacoby in his lucid “Analysis of 
Handwriting” gives nineteen factors whose 
combinations are endless.) 


[ B400] 
XSkARD, ÜvviNp; AURSAND, INGER MARIE; AND 
BRAATEN, Leir J. Development and Application 
of Tests for University Students in Norway: A 
Report on Parts of a Research Project. American 
Psychological Association, Psychological Monographs: 
General and Applied, Vol. 68, No. 12, Whole No. 383. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, Inc., 1954. Pp. 24. 
Paper. $1.00. * (P4 29:7971) 

[ B401] 
*Sxeet, D. V. The Child of Eleven: A Brief Sur- 
vey of Transfer Tests Between Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schooling. London: University of London 
Press Ltd., 1957. Pp. 176. 10s. 6d. * 


A.M.A. 52:237 O 757. * a most lucid ex- 
planation of the tests used in the 1r plus ex- 
amination. It is written without bias and with- 


out abuse. He explains the manufacture and 
aims of intelligence tests, standardised tests in 
English and arithmetic. Where he should be 
critical, he is critical. Mr. Skeet gives one of 
the best studies that I have so far read of the 
case for and against the comprehensive school. 
Even here, he sees no escape from some form 
of test for allocating and guiding boys and girls 
to suitable courses. If we were starting de novo, 
we might well come down in favour of uni- 
versal comprehensive schools. “But it happens 
that we already possess large numbers of 
schools, and it is manifestly out of the ques- 
tion that they shall all now be scratched." Quite 
rightly, Mr. Skeet says that the real need to- 
day is the blurring of border lines between 
types of school. “The schools should severally 
aim at providing an education suitable to their 
pupils’ ability.” I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this new book. 


[ B402 ] 

*Smatt, Leonarp. Rorschach Location and Scor- 
ing Manual. New York and London: Grune & Strat- 
ton, Inc., 1956. Pp. ix, 214. $6.50; 46s. * (PA 30:7226) 

Am J Psychother 10:801—2 O *56. Zanvel A. 
Liff. * a valuable short-cut to the time-con- 
suming process of locating and scoring test re- 
sponses. This manual fulfills a long-time need 
in its attempt to combine the scoring experi- 
ences of many leading Rorschach workers. The 
author has alphabetically categorized over 
6,000 responses and has scored each percept 
for area, determinant and content, as well as 
the degree of form accuracy. All Rorschach 
workers should welcome this important ref- 
erence book, 

J Proj Tech 21:217 Je’57. Gertrude Baker. 
* It is stated in the Introduction that there are 
“more than 6000 responses scored by Beck 
and 17 other Rorschach workers.” Actually, as 
explained later, all scoring has been converted 
to the Beck system; and the scoring of the 
seventeen other Rorschach workers has been 
omitted. Offered as a “manual....designed to 
expedite Rorschach scoring,” the claim is made 
that the “6000 responses are scored for area, 
determinant and content" (Introduction). 
However, the "responses" in themselves con- 
sist in most instances of very few words in- 
dicating the content of the response (eg. 
“Bear,” “Head, beaver’s”), and in most in- 
stances not enough information is given for 
any confident scoring of determinants. Very. 
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few responses contain the information that is 
usually obtained by adequate inquiry. Further- 
more, while the name of the author originally 
publishing the response is indicated by an ab- 
breviation system in each case, the reference is 
not given, rendering it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to seek more information from the origi- 
nal source. Scoring for location and content, 
both of which are satisfactorily taken care of 
in this manual, usually give the Rorschach stu- 
dent little trouble. On the other hand, scoring 
for determinants and the technique of obtain- 
ing adequate information through proper in- 
quiry in order to score are among the most dif- 
ficult tasks the student faces. Thus, not only 
does this manual fail to accomplish what it 
claims to do, but also it fails in some of the 
most necessary and complicated aspects of 
training in the Rorschach technique. In the In- 
troduction the student is “cautioned against 
using this manual to score responses in a me- 
chanical and rigid manner.” This is a well- 
taken warning, and yet the scoring of responses 
which contain as little information as many of 
these do is likely to encourage the rigid, me- 
chanical approach that the author warns 
against. Perhaps the author has left it to the 
course instructor to guard against the misuse 
of this manual; however, any good manual 
should have built into it as many as possible 
of the proper precautions for use of its con- 
tents and not depend upon the good judgment 
or conscience of others to supply the necessary 
safeguards. The locations for the responses are 
delineated on the charts in solid black, making 
them easily seen ; but the reader is left to guess 
at how the subject actually saw the concept. 
That is, parts of a concept—such as head, 
arms, legs and so on—are not indicated; and 
an inexperienced student could thus fall into the 
error of assuming that all subjects giving the 
same content to a certain blot area perceive the 
content in the same way—or as the student 
himself perceives it. The importance of de- 
termining just how the response is perceived 
is thus neglected in this manual. The vast num- 
ber of responses listed in this volume have been 
sorted according to card and location only, and 
no information about the subjects giving the 
responses is offered. Neither has any attempt 
been made to separate responses according to 
sex, age, intelligence, diagnosis or any other 
category. While such information is not neces- 
sary for scoring, such a use of the kind of ma- 


terial contained in this book might have been 
of far greater value than its present designated 
purpose of a scoring manual. From the stand- 
point of format, this is a handsome volume. 
The contents are well-arranged, and it is thumb- 
indexed for easy access to the material about 
the different blots. Any real usefulness for the 
book other than to satisfy curiosity about di- 
versity of content of responses to specific blot 
locations escapes this reviewer. The limitations 
referred to above, particularly in respect to 
adequacy of specification of responses, refer- 
ence sources and information regarding the 
subjects who gave them, greatly attenuate its 
value in doing what a good Rorschach scoring 
manual needs to do. 


[ B403 ] 
*SuirB, Lours M. The Concurrent Validity of Six 
Personality and Adjustment Tests for Children. 
American Psychological Association, Psychological 
Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 72, No. 4, 
Whole No. 457. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
Inc, 1958. Pp. 30. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B404] 
*Sontac, Lester W.; BAKER, CHARLES T.; AND 
Netson, Vircinra. Mental Growth and Personality 
Development: A Longitudinal Study. Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. 23, No. 2, Serial No. 68. Lafayette, Ind.: Child 
Development Publications, Inc., 1958. Pp. 143. Paper. * 


[ B405] 
*Sprer, Jutius. The Hands of Children: An In- 
troduction to Psycho-Chirology, Second Edition. 
Tendon; Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. Pp. xvi, 
199. 28s. 


Brit J Psychol 46:240 Ag '55. R. W. Pick- 
ford. * The new edition contains a second ap- 
pendix by Herta Levi on the hands of the 
mentally diseased, with 46 plates to illustrate 
it * To the empirical and experimental psy- 
chologist a book of this kind offers many prob- 
lems and little help. It has developed out of 
traditional chirology and uses its language. 
Like graphology, it has adopted Jung’s psy- 
chology as its theoretical background, and 
claims to be the intuitively established basis of 
a scientific approach to the psychology of per- 
sonality. Exactly how much of it would sur- 
vive strictly scientific and experimental tests, 
if they could be applied, remains problematic, 
though it contains numerous significant ob- 
servations. Herta Levi shrewdly points out in 
the preface to the second edition that, as a sci- 
entific method, chirology is still in its infancy 
and requires a good deal of body-building 
nourishment in the shape of factual data and 
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statistics, but adds that very few of us have 
the great intuitive powers of a Julius Spier, 
and therefore have to rely more on scientific 
methods and exchange of information ! 


[ B406 ] 
*Srarr, Jonn W., 3n». Analysis of Reading Readi- 
ness Tests. Curriculum Bulletin No. 180. Eugene, 
Ore. : School of Education, University of Oregon, 1957. 
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Am J Psychiatry 111:479-80 D '54. Bernard 
Glueck. * Ever since 1913, when I was engaged 
as a medical officer of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, in the mental examination 
of immigrants at the Port of New York, I 
have been hoping that someone would come 
along and put some sense into the protean array 
of "intelligence tests." * Having accepted for 
a long time now the principle of the "universal- 
ity of uniqueness," first enunciated, I believe, 
by the late H. G. Wells, I never could get my- 
self to take these tests seriously, at any rate not 
until the arrival of the various projective meth- 
ods upon the scene. I think the Q method, 
which this book deals with, furnishes the long- 
awaited stable and dependable frame of ref- 
erence for dealing with this entire subject, even 
though I readily acknowledge that some parts 
of this book are beyond my depth. * Psychia- 
trists, indeed all clinical workers, will readily go 
along with Stephenson as regards his avowedly 
“holistic” point of departure. * the differences 
between any two human beings, no matter how 
slight these may be, is of very great importance 
for the destiny of a human life. A technique, 
therefore, which offers an unlimited array, for 
all practical purposes, of approaches to the un- 
derstanding of a specific individual human be- 
ing should be highly welcome to the clinician, 
both as investigator and therapist. 

Brit J Stat Pschol 7:62-3 My ?54. Charlotte 
Banks. The aim of Dr. Stephenson’s book is to 
describe what he believes to be a “new meth- 
odology.” * Stern had drawn a clear distinc- 


tion between correlating traits and correlating 
persons—between inter-individuelle and intra- 
individuelle Korrelation, as he called it, and ex- 
pounded (with the aid of diagrams like those 
of Cattell) the various kinds of problems to 
which each is more appropriate. Strange to say, 
Stephenson nowhere mentions Stern’s discus- 
sion, though it provided a useful terminology 
adopted by later writers, including Stephenson 
himself. Burt, he says, like Spearman, Thur- 
stone, Holzinger, and the rest, is still preoc- 
cupied with “inter-individual differences": 
Q-technique is concerned with “intra-individual 
significance.” Burt only correlates persons 
when the factors could just as well be obtained 
by correlating traits. As evidence, he quotes a 
long passage from what he says is "a state- 
ment by Burt. ” But, as a matter of fact, the 
statement was not written by Burt at all: it 
comes (as the refererice shows) from Babing- 
ton-Smith’s attempt to “make Stephenson’s 
position clearer.” If Stephenson will refer to 
Margaret Davies’s historical review of previous 
work on “Correlating Persons” (Brit. J. Psy- 
chol, XXIX, 1939, pp. 404-21), he will find 
numerous early analyses which are certainly 
"intra-individual,j" some even relating to 
changes within a single person only. Take, for 
example, the experiments on artistic apprecia- 
tion carried out in collaboration with Margaret 
Bulley, Heather Dewar, Violet Pelling, and 
others, in which one or more persons ranked 
50 pictures: does Dr. Stephenson suppose that 
these could have been factorized just as well by 
R-technique? * The second part of the book 
deals with “practical applications.” It is not so 
much a review of results already achieved as an 
illustrated programme of experiments which 
might prove fruitful. Here we are told how 
“Q-methodology” should throw light on clini- 
cal, social, type- and self-psychology, and how 
it may be applied to data obtained with projec- 
tive tests or questionnaires. These chapters in- 
deed form the most interesting portions of 
the whole volume. Throughout his book Dr. 
Stephenson is full of new and original ideas. 
He is not always clear or convincing ; but he 
has a lively and entertaining style. And those 
interested in novel possibilities for factorial 
work will find his many suggestions well worth 
study and reflection. 

J Ed Psychol 45:374-6 O '54. H. J. Eysenck. 
* Of the two innovations which Stephenson 
claims to have introduced, it may be said that 
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the Q-sort presents a somewhat novel and, 
under certain circumstances, a probably useful 
technique of self-rating. The subject is given a 
large number of statements similar to those ap- 
pearing in orthodox questionnaires; he is then 
asked to rank these in order of applicability to 
himself, putting the one that characterizes him 
best at the top, and the one least like him at the 
bottom. The relationship between a Q-sort and 
an ordinary ‘Yes’-‘No’ type of questionnaire 
appears to be essentially the same as that be- 
tween a product-moment correlation and a 
tetrachoric correlation; though both do pretty 
much the same sort of thing, under certain cir- 
cumstances the one may be preferable to the 
other. Stephenson never discusses in detail why 
he considers a Q-sort to be preferable to an 
ordinary questionnaire, and this reviewer, at 
least, found it difficult to see why claims made 
for the Q-sort should not be applied in equal 
measure to the despised questionnaire. On the 
evidence supplied by Stephenson, then, we can 
only conclude that the Q-sort, while ingenious, 
is unlikely to support the elaborate super-struc- 
ture erected on it by Stephenson. With regard 
to the technique of correlating persons, we find 
ourselves in the midst of a very stormy con- 
troversy. Most orthodox psychologists have 
pointed out that the techniques used by Stephen- 
son are not new, that many of the detailed ap- 
plications are subject to damaging statistical 
criticism, and that the results in cases where 
the method can legitimately be applied are no 
different from those which would have been 
reached by the more orthodox technique of 
correlating tests or questionnaire items. A good 
deal of Stephenson’s book is taken up with at- 
tempts to answer these criticisms, and the 
reader is liable to get lost in these somewhat 
heated exchanges. By and large, this reviewer 
has come to the conclusion, after examining the 
evidence carefully, that the critics are right and 
that anyone wishing to use this technique would 
be well advised to discuss the methodological 
principles involved with someone expert in this 
field. Stephenson does not help his case by show- 
ing a somewhat disingenuous tendency to 
change the meaning of the term Q-technique 
over the years, whilst pretending that what he 
now means by it is what he has meant by it all 
along. Simple examination of his earlier papers 
and the examples quoted therein is sufficient to 
show that his views have changed considerably. 
There is no harm, of course, in changing one’s 
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views, but it does make controversy exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow when, quite justifiable, 
criticisms of earlier work are rebutted by re- 
ferring to later and quite different definitions 
and interpretations. Stephenson has, from the 
beginning, illustrated his discussions by means 
of small-scale experiments, not, presumably, 
meant to be taken very seriously and serving 
only illustrative purposes. In the present book, 
one might have hoped for a somewhat longer, 
detailed, and worked-out example of his tech- 
nique, demonstrating precisely how it could be 
useful in advancing psychological theory and 
knowledge. Stephenson has not taken this op- 
portunity, however, but has relied again on a 
large number of very small and often exceed- 
ingly trivial examples. It is difficult to judge a 
method in the absence of even a single instance 
where it has been applied to its best advantage. 
However, on its present showing it seems diffi- 
cult to take very seriously the somewhat ex- 
travagant claims which Stephenson makes for 
it. The reviewer is willing to reverse his judg- 
ment if a convincing example could be given 
to demonstrate the usefulness of Q-technique. 
In view of the failure over a period of twenty 
years to provide such an example, however, it 
seems unlikely that this judgment will be re- 
versed. One last feature of the book calls for 
comment ; namely, its style. A great deal of the 
argument is difficult to follow because of 
Stephenson's somewhat explosive and“ dis- 
jointed manner of writing. There is little in the 
way of sustained argument, but a constant 
switching of discussion from statistical detail 
to philosophical speculation, to attack on critics, 
to illustrative example, and back again to statis- 
tical detail. Distrusting his own reaction to this, 
the reviewer handed the book to several statis- 
ticians who confirmed his opinion that, from 
the statistical point of view at least, it was im- 
possible to find any concise, consecutive, and 
properly documented demonstration of Stephen- 
son's main claims. In summary, there is much 
that is ingenious, interesting, and suggestive in 
this book, but it cannot be recommended to any- 
one not thoroughly familiar with the field and 
able to discount the more unorthodox and less 
acceptable parts of the argument. 

Occupational Psychol 29:58 Ja '55. Cyril 
Burt. 'The analysis of human behaviour presents 
a far more complicated problem than is gener- 
ally realised. Every measurement which the 
psychologist obtains is by its very nature liable 
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to vary in three respects. As Stern put it forty 
years ago, a mental measurement is a measure- 
ment for (1) a particular quality or trait of 
(2) a particular person (3) obtained on a par- 
ticular occasion. Hence in any statistical re- 
search the traits may differ; the persons may 
differ; and the occasions may differ. To keep 
the issues as simple as possible the psychologist 
usually holds one of the three variables con- 
stant, and then averages out the variations in 
one of the other two by means of a product-sum 
formula. In this way he is able to secure a set 
of correlations between variables of one type 
only—between different traits ( T-technique), 
between different persons (P-technique), or 
between different times or occasions (O-tech- 
nique). However, each kind of correlation can 
be calculated in two distinct ways. Thus, if we 
confine ourselves to measurements obtained on 
a single occasion, we may either average the 
persons and correlate the traits, or average the 
traits and correlate the persons. And similarly 
with the others. In all therefore there are six 
methods of obtaining correlations, and six ways 
of planning a factorial research. Dr. Stephen- 
son’s book is concerned chiefly with the first 
two procedures—those in which the data are 
obtained on a single occasion only. From time 
to time he refers to the others ; but he does not, 
I think, make it clear that in doing so he is 
passing to another kind of technique, which 
involves all the difficulties of correlating time- 
series. The method most commonly employed 
is the correlation of traits, called R-technique 
by Dr. Stephenson. But the others have been 
in occasional use from the beginning of factorial 
research. To overcome what he considers to be 
the defects of the older forms of “P-technique,” 
Dr. Stephenson has developed certain devices 
of his own. These changes, he believes, provide 
us with an entirely new statistical procedure, 
which he has. christened Q-technique. He 
rightly complains that the recent custom of 
using "O-technique" as a label for every kind 
of factorial research that starts by correlating 
persons is not only confusing to the reader but 
unfair to himself and to his predecessors. And 
the first part of his book consists in an en- 
deavour to compare the relative merits of the 
different techniques, and more particularly to 
defend his own proposals against the objections 
which Professor Cattell and other factorists 
have raised. The second part is concerned with 
“practical applications.” Its purpose is, not so 


much to survey results already achieved by 
using Q-technique, as to present a comprehen- 
sive programme of experiments with instruc- 
tive illustrations of each type. Throughout Dr. 
Stephenson writes with a lively and amusing 
pen. His style is perhaps not always as lucid 
or as logical as the reader could wish; and at 
times the reader may detect signs of careless- 
ness or haste, Thus, when examining my own 
earlier efforts at factorizing correlations be- 
tween persons, he quotes several paragraphs 
which he describes as “a statement by Burt"; 
in point of fact, however, the statement was 
written, not by me, but by Mr. Babington 
Smith, who was not referring to my views, but 
(as he says) “attempting to make Dr Stephen- 
son’s position clearer.” There are, too, several 
slips in the arithmetic and algebra. But these 
are minor defects. Whether or not the industrial 
psychologist will be able to follow or accept the 
arguments set out in the theoretical chapters, 
he can certainly study with profit the original 
and ingenious suggestions put forward in the 
second half of the book. Much of the discus- 
sion has a direct and obvious bearing on prob- 
lems of vocational guidance and selection; and 
the experimental schemes proposed well de- 
serve trying out on a more extensive scale. 
Psychol B 51:527-8 S '54. Quinn McNemar. 
If Stephenson had set forth his purposes in 
writing this book, which carries the. subtitle 
“Q-technique and its methodology," the review- 
et’s task would be easier. Our inference is that 
his aims were the following: (a) to challenge 
much of current methodology in psychology, 
(b) to explain Q-methodology and (c) to show 
by illustration how it can put psychology's 
"house in scientific order," and (d) to demon- 
strate that theory testing and scientific conclu- 
sions are possible on the basis of a single case. 
Perhaps when the author speaks of the “plat- 
form upon which we ate to campaign,” he is 
telling us that his sole aim is to promote Q- 
methodology. We shall not attempt to list here 
all of the concepts and all of the people against 
which and whom Stephenson arrays himself 
for battle, He does not have any faith in ordi- 
nary factor analysis (R-methodology), in meas- 
urement, in norms, in large samples, or in any 
so-called generalizations springing therefrom. 
He admits that he alone is “in step and all 
others out” (p. 348), but this does not keep 
him from citing whatever supporting fragments 
he can find, whether these be found in the writ- 
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ings of J. R. Kantor or of J. M. Keynes or of 
some very obscure person. His sallies, courage- 
ously set forth, will be found either interesting 
or irritating, according to the proclivity of the 
reader. With regard to purpose b, one would 
expect that an author who complains because 
such intellects as Godfrey Thomson and Cyril 
Burt have misunderstood his writing would 
make a special effort at clear and concise ex- 
position. Instead, we find a poorly organized, 
piecemeal presentation, more confusing than 
enlightening. Thus, we can anticipate continu- 
ing misunderstanding, and consequent misuse 
of Q-methodology. The second half of the book 
is devoted mainly to applications of Q-methodol- 
ogy in the areas of type psychology, question- 
naire analysis, social psychology, self-psychol- 
ogy, personality, projective tests, and clinical 
psychology (a chapter to each area). We are 
told that “Q-technique has its applications in 
almost every nook and cranny of psychology in 
its research aspects” (p. 338) and “in every 
branch of psychology where behavior is at is- 
sue” (p. 343). If we are to judge from the 
given illustrative applications, the quoted claims 
represent wishful thinking. Clinicians and oth- 
ers who, by necessity or by choice, deal with a 
single case will find comforting reassurance and 
be motivated to read further by “We are to 
work, instead, with a single person, at the call 
of a theory. Yet we shall reach valid, scientific 
conclusions” (p. 5). The continuous stress on 
the merits of the single case leads ultimately to 
“In principle, one may work scientifically for 
a lifetime with a single case” (p. 343). Un- 
fortunately, by the time one has spent a life- 
time developing a set of principles for predict- 
ing (or explaining) every fragment of behavior 
of a single case, the subject will have ceased to 
behave. Or another logical conclusion to this 
sort of thing is that psychologists must develop 
two and a half billion “sciences” to explain the 
behavior of the two and a half billion human 
inhabitants on this planet! What of the task of 
animal psychologists? The fact that our com- 
ments have been restricted to general reactions 
should not be misconstrued as indicating that 
the margins of the reviewer's copy of the book 
are free of specific questions. Far from it. 
Psychometrika 19:327-30 D ’54. Lee J. Cron- 
bach and Goldine C. Gleser. * In summary... 
we find that Stephenson's proposals are not 
ready for adoption except by sophisticated in- 
vestigators who can trace his reasoning and 


evaluate the specific methodologies for them- 
selves. It is imperative to discourage students 
of personality and social psychology from copy- 
ing Stephenson’s designs as he presents them. 
Many research investigators have run into dif- 
ficulty—usually unrecognized by them—which 
made it impossible to establish the intended con- 
clusions. We fear that Stephenson’s book may 
misdirect much research effort. Our own tenta- 
tive evaluation of Stephenson’s ingenious 
schemes, subject to re-examination when the 
necessary technical studies are made, is as fol- 
lows: The method of gathering data includes 
real advances. Recording evaluations of others 
on structured questionnaires is likely to be a 
fine tool for validation of assessments and 
studies of social perception. Obtaining repeated 
responses from the same person with changing 
sets will be useful in studying change during 
therapy, change in role from situation to situa- 
tion, etc. It is possible that the organization of 
questionnaires to measure interactions between 
traits by means of a structured design is an 
important lead. Among the methods of treating 
data, analysis of variance is potentially advan- 
tageous if the forced distribution is abandoned, 
and if the sampling problems described above 
can be overcome. There may be some value also 
in the card-sorting technique, provided forcing 
is omitted. On the other hand, we would dis- 
card the Q correlation as a general technique to 
measure profile similarity. Factor analysis of Q 
correlations or other measures of profile simi- 
larity appears to have little value. Stephenson's 
writing is showy, and lacks the care and ex- 
plicitness that must be demanded in meth- 
odological writing. Readers may overlook the 
tiny sentences where Stephenson mentions the 
limitations of his methods. A loose style is espe- 
cially unfortunate in a book advertised as “a 
treatise on the sociopsychological study of hu- 
man behavior..(which) offers experimental 
foundations for almost all general psychology 
(and) for the direct operational study of self- 
psychology and psychoanalysis." Specialists in 
psychometrics will be dissatisfied with Stephen- 
son's style, manner, and lack of clarity, but if 
they have the patience to disentangle his argu- 
ments, they are likely to pick up several ideas 
worthy of more rigorous thought than they have 
yet received. [See original review for additional 
critical comments not excerpted.] 
Psychometrika 19:331-3 D ^54. William 
Stephenson. [A reply to the above review by 
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Lee J. Cronbach and Goldine C. Gleser.] * In 
a general way I take little exception to the re- 
view. * My reviewers, however, have perhaps 
read the book from too concrete a standpoint, 
and thus fail to notice that it requires a rather 
more abstract treatment. * The details of tech- 
nique, and my illustrations, have to be regarded 
as indications rather than definitive instruc- 
tions. * as to many matters of statistical detail 
and nicety I have no quarrel with the reviewers : 
non-forced distributions, and new non-para- 
metric devices of various kinds will no doubt 
be useful in particular circumstances. However, 
the forced-choice procedure is still of para- 
mount significance: but it is not because stand- 
ardization "is often undesirable" that one uses 
it—for subjective operations no other rationale 
seems possible. And this, if I might say so, re- 
mains a source of considerable confusion for 
my reviewers. The trouble, however, is not any 
lack of clarity on my part, but an unwillingness 
on the part of my reviewers to argue from the 
right premises. Non sequitur arguments indeed 
characterize the more critical sections of the 
review. Granted the reviewers' premises, their 
conclusions of course follow. The real point 
is, however, whether the premises can stick. * 
I must suggest, indeed, that deep-seated proto- 
postulatory matters separate the reviewers and 
myself, and that from these many of the ap- 
parent difficulties of my style and their frus- 
trations stem. In their case it stems from an 
impossible search for “constant” conditions. In 
my case a certain perversity, no doubt, can be 
discerned, which, however, I enjoy. My own 
treatment of Q is linked, of course, to the 
classical psychophysical methods, especially to 
the constant methods and to that of single 
stimuli in particular. But I learned long ago to 
stop looking for “constant” conditions. My re- 
viewers still have to take this plunge. * What 
I mind most, however, is that I should be re- 
garded as lacking in clarity. For any real lack 
that remains after honest effort is made to fol- 
low my arguments, I humbly apologize. But I 
deny that there is really much substance to this 
criticism: new ideas are perhaps worth ponder- 
ing over, by readers and author alike. And if 
my critics persist in arguing from premises I 
not only do not make but am at great pains to 
deny, then I think I know where the charge of 
lack of care and explicitness has at least some 
of its beginnings. I would repeat, however, that 
I appreciate much of the review, and that I 


echo its words of caution, without, however, 
agreeing that any inroads have been made by 
the review into the really substantial matters 
of the book. A. word is due, finally, about factor 
analysis. The reviewers again, if I may say so, 
are on unhappy grounds here. Far from factor 
analysis of Q correlations appearing to have 
little value, the situation is otherwise. Again, 
however, it depends upon one's purposes. Mine 
are at least clear to me: they are to the effect 
that I use factor methods in complex situations, 
to help me to understand theoretical matters, 
for example, theoretical matters in psychoanaly- 
sis or in self-theory. Quite rough and ready 
procedures are adequate for this purpose, since 
one's real interest is in the psychology, and not 
in any search for strict parameters or the like 
of sophisticated statisticians. Again I would 
ask for caution about these procedures, but not 
from my reviewers, because they are likely to 
be quite other than bees in anyone's bonnet. 
[See original reply for additional critical com- 
ments not excerpted.] 
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Brit J Ed Psychol 26:233-4 N 56, F. W. 
Warburton. This book makes an original ap- 
proach to the methodology of personality as- 
sessment, Written largely from the point of 
view of Murray’s theory of personality, it 
breaks new ground by elaborating four complex 
methods of evaluating students. * In the first 
experiment, three “ideal” and three “undesir- 
able" students were studied. The analytic 
method led to a correct identification of the 
two types of students, despite the fact that the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and estimates of emotional 
stability provided no clear indication of these 
groups. This procedure is time consuming, ex- 
tending over days. No control group was set up 
to see whether the same result could have been 
obtained in five minutes by reading the stu- 
dents’ application forms for entry to the course. 
* The clinician may feel that he is asked to take 
too much for granted in this work. Few of the 
original data are made available to the reader; 
no psychograms are provided for the Rorschach 
or T.A.T. tests, and no reference is made to 
norms for Americans of the age group studied. 
Some of the new tests, scales and inventories 
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have surprisingly. high. validities, particularly 
Drawing (of a teacher in a classroom) and 
Relevant Thinking, an index of the proportion 
of relevant thoughts a subject reports on hear- 
ing a record played back of a previous class 
discussion. The follow-up. data are sketchy; 
multiple regression is not used ; the techniques 
of validation are as various as the methods of 
diagnosis, and the results are nowhere ade- 
quately summarised; empiricists are in for a 
great deal of page turning. Samples are small 
(6, 1o, 63 and 162) ; postdiction is sometimes 
used instead of prediction, with the attendant 
danger of the unconscious transmission of in- 
formation ; the subjects are often extreme devi- 
ates, good and bad students, stereopaths and 
non-stereopaths, high and low achievers, plus 
and minus one sigma men instead of complete 
populations, A more rigorous statistical com- 
parison of the predictive efficiency of the four 
methods would seem an essential preliminary 
to piecemeal investigation of the more interest- 
ing results. Readers interested in psychody- 
namics will enjoy the material on new tech- 
niques, róle formation and the interaction be- 
tween different types of assessors; but the 
findings, although of considerable methodologi- 
cal interest, are inconclusive from the statisti- 
cal point of view. The bibliography contains 
very few references to British work and the 
book is written in broad A.P.A. dialect. We 
learn, for example, that "behaviour represents 
an ongoing field process. It is the resultant of 
the transaction between the individual and other 
structural units in the behavioural field." There 
is no doubt that the chapters on methodology 
would repay translation into English. 

Cont Psychol 1:333-4 N ’56. Kenneth R. 
Hammond. * this book should have an impor- 
tant effect on what psychologists do, as well as 
on what they say. The authors make a com- 
petent and valuable effort to dynamite the rock 
upon which previous assessment programs have 
foundered—the criterion problem. The steady 
self-confidence of their attack on this problem 
is refreshing after recent gloomy pronounce- 
ments. (“Assessment in the OSS style has now 
been proved a failure,” said Cronbach, in the 
1956 Annual Review of Psychology.) More- 
over, the results reported in the illustrative re- 
search projects are excellent. The authors put 
the criterion problem first and resolve it par- 
tially by some theoretical discussion of the en- 
vironment (Murray’s press), but principally 


by the arduous procedure of studying the per- 1 


sons doing the ultimate evaluating of the as- 
sessees. As they state, "It is the evaluation 
which is being predicted, rather than the per- 


formance.” Therefore performance has mean- 


ing only “as some evaluative judgment has 


been placed upon it." This point of view is so. — 


sound that the occasional omission of details 
in its exposition may be overlooked. With the. 
criterion problem as a pivot, four assessment 


methods are presented. (1) The analytic method 


requires the staff to make a situational analysis 
and develop a criterion in terms of functional 
roles described in the terminology (mainly 
Murray's) of personality theory. Tests are then 
selected, conferences held, and predictions 
made. Unhappily, “it is almost an impossible 
task to state the principles by which the staff 
actually sets about predicting how the subject 
will perceive and react to the press." (2) The 
empirical method involves no new techniques. 
(3) The synthetic method requires the staff to 
"synthesize" a hypothetical. personality type 
and predict the consequences when such a type: 
inhabits the criterion environment. The. syn- 
thetic method allows prediction only when the 
environment is known to the assessors, but it 
does not require the intensive study of evalua- 
tors as does the analytic method, nor does the 
synthetic method require one to make a pre- 
diction for every assessee. (4) The configura- 
tional method consists of transposed (inverse): 


factor analysis by means of which are dis- 


covered personality "models" which provide 
test specifications for new subjects. The book 
has two faults. Better copy editing would have 
prevented one. The second fault lies in an 
Olympian attitude toward tradition and re- 
lated research. For example, in naming the 
four methods the authors overlook the tradi- 
tional methodological distinction between ana- 
lytic and synthetic, and the parallelism be- 
tween synthetic and empirical. Their distinc- 
tion among the four methods, though not al- 
together new (cf. Cronbach, 1949) is valu- 
able, and it is to be hoped lasting; therefore 
the need for more suitable terminology is ur- 
gent. Another example lies in the absence of 
recognition of other attempts to cope with the 
criterion problem (e.g., Flanagan's critical in- 
cidents, and Thorndike's threefold criterion 
classification) and of attempts like Edwards’ 
to control test faking. More detailed cogni- 
zance of the troubles encountered by others 
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would have enhanced the caliber of the book. 
For example, current doubts about the value 
of projective tests seem never to have dis- 
turbed these writers. (Why all the research, 
if we ignore it?) Furthermore, the sporadic, 
casual references to transactionalism serve no 
purpose. These criticisms, however, are but 
slight dispraise of an important and significant 
contribution to the methodology of personality 
assessment. 

J Counsel Psychol 4:77-8 sp ’57. Charles F. 
Warnath. This is a disturbing and exciting 
book. Disturbing because it challenges the ade- 
quacy of old methods; exciting because it 
points the way to new. It is a book about cri- 
teria, perhaps the most important single prob- 
lem for the counselor. * Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom have presented a fresh insight into the 
problems of diagnosis and prediction. They 
have moved beyond actuarial evaluation of 
skills as a predictor of general success or 
failure to the assessment of specific personali- 
ties in specific situations. Though this book is 
about research, it is amazingly unencumbered 
by the polysyllables, newly coined words, and 
Greek symbols. which social scientists are 
tempted to parade as a sign of erudition, but 
which often serve only to frighten off all but 
the most dedicated. The authors have proved 
that one can write significant scientific material 
while retaining an interesting and readable 
style. This book should be stimulating for 
those who are primarily engaged in research 
but, at the same time, those who are devoting 
most of their time to counseling can discover 
much to discuss in their staff meetings. It 
should be on every counselor’s “must” list— 
even if only for scanning. 

Personnel Psychol 9:581-4 w *56. Barbara 
J. Suttell. * The authors’ approach to, and dis- 
cussion of, the criterion problem is....the major 
contribution of the book. It is emphasized that 
in initiating a research study the immediate 
efforts should be directed to criterion develop- 
ment rather than to the development of pre- 
dictors, with the criterion as an afterthought. 
Moreover, these authors confine their crite- 
tion development to the specific situation. They 
formulate the demands of the particular situa- 
tion, the kinds of persons who have met those 
demands successfully, and the system of values 
of the judges who will make the ratings which 
will serve as criterion measures. This method 
goes beyond the traditional concept of job 


analysis in recognizing explicitly the interper- 
sonal and social aspects of the job, and also 
the standards of those who will make the cri- 
terion ratings of job performance. The authors 
make a nice point—one not adequately recog- 
nized in most discussions of the criterion prob- 
lem—of the differentiation between a stand- 
ard of performance and a true psychological 
criterion. The assessor in their opinion fails 
unless he takes into account the different psy- 
chological requirements involved in two job 
situations which on the surface may appear to 
be the same. * The authors have made no 
significant strides in research methodology per 
se. Rather, their contribution has been to clar- 
ify and illustrate four assessment methodologies 
which underlie current assessment practices and 
to examine these methodologies, for the reader, 
in the light of a consistent transactional theo- 
retical orientation. The authors have demon- 
strated that assessment problems can be ap- 
proached systematically. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, they have emphasized the primary im- 
portance of the realistic total criterion. The 
subject matter of this book is of current and 
vital concern to psychologists concerned with 
the problems of personnel selection and diag- 
nostic testing. Certainly this book is recom- 
mended reading for the conscientious re- 
searcher or personnel administrator planning 
a program of assessment. The book is clearly 
written, well organized, and at least partially 
fills the need for clear and explicit analysis of 
the relationship between assessment theory and 
current practice. 


[ B410] 
*Sresstn, Lawrence. Source Book of Personnel 
Forms: A Manual for Improving Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Deep River, Conn.: National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., 1948. Pp. 188. Loose-leaf binder. 
$7.50. * 
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*XSrocprLL, RALPH. M., AND Coons, ALWIN E., EDITORS. 
Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measure- 
ment. Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Research Monograph No. 88. Columbus, Ohio: 
the Bureau, 1957. Pp. xv, 168, Paper. $2.00. * (PA 
32:1466) 


Personnel Psychol 11:289-92 su ’58. Robert 
Fitzpatrick. * describes....the development of 
the Leader Behavior Description Question- 
naire (LBDQ). * The LBDQ started out like 
many another questionnaire. The research staff 
and their students thought up a large number 
of items, which were then gradually narrowed 
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down to a manageable number through rational 
and statistical means. But then they tried fac- 
tor analysis. And up came the now famous 
pair of factors: Consideration and Initiating 
Structure. Several factor analyses were tried in 
different situations and other factors appeared, 
but always these two or something like them. 
The Consideration factor seems to measure 
good human relations betwen the leader and his 
group. Initiating Structure activities occur 
when the leader defines the status of the group 
members, organizes the work, schedules work, 
and maintains standards. * the leader who 
scores high on Initiating Structure is likely 
also to rate high with his superiors. The high 
Consideration leader looks good to his sub- 
ordinates. But there are several lines of evi- 
dence (not all of them presented in this book) 
to indicate that the best leaders of all are those 
who score high on both. This is indeed an en- 
couraging finding. * Surely this is enough ex- 
citement to lure an avalanche of book orders 
to Ohio State * The....book can scarcely have 
been edited at all. Many of the articles (with 
the notable exceptions of those by Fleishman) 
appear to have been written without any knowl- 
edge that the others would be printed with 
them. There is repetition and there are gaps. 
The writing styles are uniform only in their 
dullness. * The....writers frequently fail to 
specify just which of the several versions of 
the LBDQ they are talking about. And omitted 
from this book (though available elsewhere) 
are many of the most interesting studies, such 
as that of Fleishman on International Har- 
vester foreman training. * The extent to which 
LBDQ provides a measure of leader behavior, 
as distinct from some types of generalized 
“halo,” is questioned by some of the Ohio 
State researchers themselves. A simplified ques- 
tionnaire has many advantages in a research 
program. Chiefly, it makes readily possible the 
amassing of many cases. But often these ad- 
vantages are gained at the cost of superficiality. 
That [this research program] rose above su- 
perficiality is a tribute to the technical compe- 
tence of the researchers. Nevertheless, one can- 
not help but wonder how much further [it] 
might have gone with a more behavioral ap- 
proach, * 


[B412] 
XSrorr, LeLanp H. The Longitudinal Study of In- 
dividual Development: Techniques for Apprais- 
ing Developmental Status and Progress. Detroit, 


Mich. : Merrill-Palmer School, 1955. Pp. x, 113. Paper, 
spiral binding. $275. * (P4 32:321) 


Brit J Ed Psychol 27:73-4 F "57. C. B. H. * 
Stott’s short guide....is based on the methods 
of individual case study....used at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, where each student 
makes a detailed study of one child. * There 
can be little doubt that a student using the 
methods described would learn a great deal 
about assessing growth and development, and 
would gain a useful insight into the life of 
the child he studied. * At the back of the 
book is a large and interesting collection of 
curves, profiles and charts for displaying 
graphically the information obtained, but the 
author is under no illusion that all the rele- 
vant information can be charted, and draws 
attention to the importance of writing notes 
of observations, and impressions. In regard to 
the family, a useful list of qualities for rating 
includes the adequacy with which mother and 
father fulfil their respective roles; the emo- 
tional climate of the home; and the kind of 
parental guidance exercised. Many of these 
ratings, as the author confesses, are of neces- 
sity made on the basis of rather sketchy evi- 
dence, and the reliability and validity of some 
of the scales are not mentioned. * A major 
criticism...is that there is no reference to the 
subjective aspects of development: the child's 
phantasies, play themes, modes of thought, his 
perceptions of his family and his surround- 
ings, or of his purposes and values. This re- 
mains the weakness of a great deal of Amer- 
ican work on child development, and though 
difficult to accomplish, one would like to see 
some attempt to treat of such matters in a 
guide of this kind. 

Cont Psychol r:311-2 O 756. Lois Meek 
Stolz. * designed to serve as a background 
and guide to the study of an individual child 
where developmental records are available and 
child and family are accessible for firsthand 
observation. Nevertheless, the material it con- 
tains will also be useful in the teaching of 
child development and in observational study 
of a child, even when longitudinal records are 
not available. The section (Part II) which 
discusses various aspects of development is 
well organized in a concise form. There is 
perhaps too great a dependence upon sources 
from Merrill-Palmer School and at times upon 
secondary sources rather than original re- 
search. Normative data are given on a variety 
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of developmental behaviors which have been 
assembled at Merrill-Palmer over the years 
and which have not been available before. It 
is to be regretted that most of the tables pres- 
ent only means without measures of variabil- 
ity, in spite of the fact that the author em- 
phasizes the importance of individual variation. 
One of the most useful sections contains the 
figures, at the back of the book, which show 
how to present in various graphic forms data 
concerning an individual child. 
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*Srranc, RuTH. How to Report Pupil Progress. 
Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1955. Pp. 
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*Srronc, Eowar K., Jr. Vocational Interests 18 
Years After College. Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 207. $3.75. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 30s.) * (PA 
30:4738) 


J Counsel Psychol 3:74 sp '56. John C. 
Flanagan. * As pointed out by the author, the 
fact that approximately half the sample is com- 
posed of graduate students somewhat limits 
the generalization of the findings of this study 
to the usual guidance testing situation. It is 
not known what per cent of the students were 
in training at the time of original testing for 
the occupation in which they were found to 
be engaged "18 years" later. Some evidence 
that this group had made at least a tentative 
selection of occupation is indicated by the fact 
that all but 6 of the 181 business students went 
into some business occupation and only 6 of 
the 145 graduate students entered a business 
occupation. However, the fact that the Scores 
for the freshmen are only about 1.5 points 
lower for the subsequent occupation engaged 
in “18 years” later than those of the remain- 
ing group, suggests that it is quite possible 
that the findings may not be very different 
from what might be obtained from a similar 
group composed entirely of college freshmen. * 
Tn summary it appears that the Vocational In- 
terest Blank scores have definite predictive 
value with respect to which occupation the 
individual will be engaged in “18 years" later. 
Over this same interval there isa substantial 
degree of consistency in the pattern of in- 
terests indicated on the blank. On the other 
hand, the extent to which the scores will pre- 
dict self-ratings of satisfaction in an occupa- 
tion “18 years” later is very much smaller. 


As the author points out, this may be at least 
partially due to the complex nature of occu- 
pational satisfaction and the difficulties of 
measuring it. * a definite contribution to 
knowledge regarding the measurement of in- 
terests and will be welcomed by both coun- 
selors and technicians. 

Personnel Adm 19:45-6 Jl-Ag '56. Allen 
O. Gamble. * Strong concludes that the scores 
of students while in college predict future oc- 
cupations “86 per cent as well as can be ex- 
pected." This apparently ambiguous statement 
is due to the complicated method used in com- 
paring the student groups with the professional 
groups on which the tests were originally 
standardized, and to the method of scoring 
the test itself. One of the difficulties of this 
book is that the standard statistical terminol- 
ogy of reliability and validity is not used, and 
perhaps cannot be, at many points where the 
reader would desire it. * This book invites 
the attention of the personnel technician, par- 
ticularly if he is also interested in vocational 
guidance. 

Personnel & Guid J 34:383-4 F '56. E. Gor- 
don Collister. Dr. Strong has done it again! 
Ever since the publication in 1943 of his Vo- 
cational Interests of Men and Women, that 
volume has been the indispensable reference for 
persons concerned with the measurement of 
vocational interest. The current volume will 
take its place beside its predecessor, but will 
not replace it. * Our professional literature 
would be much improved if all authors would 
adhere to their plans as succinctly as Strong 
has done. * His discussions of criteria, job 
classification, satisfaction, the MF and OL 
scales, revision of scales and the relationship 
between abilities and interests are thorough 
and challenging. * The reviewer was disap- 
pointed with this volume in only two respects. 
The first concerns the use of group scales. 
In Vocational Interests of Men and Women 
(p. 169) Strong presents a fascinating hypoth- 
esis concerning the use of group scales in early 
stages of educational planning. In the present 
volume the author comments “The writer's 
greatest disappointment in all his research is 
the failure to develop effective group scales... 
But it is still true that better prediction is 
obtained by any combination of scores on re- 
lated occupational or group scales." The re- 
viewer's disappointment stems from the fact 
that no data are presented on this issue. The 
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second disappointment concerns the lack of 
data concerning the use of the women's SVIB. 
Obviously, it is difficult to obtain such data 
from studying samples of men and in this 
respect the disappointment is invalid for this 
volume—but the disappointment is still felt. 
Perhaps in his next major publication Dr. 
Strong can enlighten us on these counts. This 
volume is indispensable for anyone who con- 
siders himself professionally competent in the 
fields of counseling or interest measurement. 
'The book will have to be studied; it cannot 
be given the "once over lightly" treatment. We 
all owe Dr. Strong a vote of thanks for mak- 
ing a vast amount of information so conven- 
iently available. 

Personnel Psychol 9:409—13 au '56. Donald 
E. Super. * The criterion problem is handled 
in a way which leaves this reviewer dissatis- 
fied, despite a good chapter on satisfaction. 
Strong reports that while many factors affect 
satisfaction, “freedom from interference" is 
possibly the one most important factor in men 
from the higher occupational levels. “Liking 
one’s work means continuing in it; disliking 
means changing one’s situation, if possible.” 
Interest correlates with job satisfaction, but 
not as highly as Strong would apparently have 
liked (7’s range from .23 to .30), though he 
recognizes that most dissatisfied men had prob- 
ably made their changes by the time these data 
were collected. The point of this reviewer’s 
dissatisfaction has to do with the cavalier treat- 
ment of success as a criterion—or at least it 
seems cavalier as reported in this monograph. 
"It is doubtful if it (the success criterion) 
is as good as it seems. Fifty per cent of the 
people must always be less successful than 
the average. Counseling evaluated on such a 
basis must always appear rather ineffective." 
But by the same token intelligence tests should 
be useless, for 50 per cent of the people will 
always be less intelligent than the average— 
and the same argument applies to satisfaction 
or any other continuum! Similarly, “continua- 
tion in an occupation" is dismissed after less 
than a page of discussion and the reporting of 
no data: surely an 18-year follow-up deserves 
more thorough consideration and reporting of 
these possible criteria. Interests proved to be 
extraordinarily stable, as we already know, and 
even more extraordinarily predictive, which 
many have been reluctant to believe in the 


case of an instrument which violates one of 
the cardinal principles of test construction, 
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*Srroup, Francis, Measurement in Physical Edu- 
cation: An Introduction to Its Use. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. xiii, 192. $3.50. * 


J Ed Res 51:558 Mr 58. L. Joseph Lins. 
Stroup treats, in a very elementary way, basic 
statistical concepts as applicable to evaluation 
in physical education. It would seem that this 
book would be very inadequate with a great 
deal of supplementation for a graduate course 
and would hardly meet the requirements for 
an undergraduate course; the book might be 
used to cover part of a course in tests and 
measurements, 

[B417 ] 
*Super, Donan, E, Commentator. The Use of 
Multifactor Tests in Guidance: A Reprint Series 
From the Personnel and Guidance Journal. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, [1958]. Pp. ii, 91. Paper, $1.00. * 
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XSzoNpt, L, Experimental Diagnostics of Drives. 
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Am J Psychiatry 110:399 N 53. Irwin J. 
Knopf. * Szondi boldly makes a variety of 
claims for the instrument, such as his asser- 
tion that “This experimental device serves to 
differentiate diagnostically between the neu- 
roses, the prepsychotic states and the full- 
blown manifest psychoses” (p. 23). However, 
convincing empirical data to support these 
claims are not included in this volume. There 
are many assumptions inherent in Szondi's 
theory with little in the way of adequate ex- 
perimental evidence to support them. This is 
not to say that the usefulness and validity of 
the test per se necessarily rises or falls with 
the adequacy of its rationale. However, the 
negative results of research to date, both here 
and abroad, do not add to our confidence in 
its validity. 

J Proj Tech 17:369-72 S ’53. Henry P. 
David. The much heralded and long awaited 
English language translation of Szondi’s Ex- 
perimentelle Triebdiagnostik has at last mate- 
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rialized, nearly six years after publication: of 
the original version. Szondi is frustratingly 
difficult to comprehend in German and it is not 
surprising that several earlier attempts to trans- 
late his work floundered amidst his picturesque 
synonyms, symbolisms, and involved sentence 
structure. Dr. Gertrude Aull, who modestly 
fails to mention her own excellent training both 
in Europe and in this country, deserves em- 
pathy and praise for her heroic effort to make 
Szondi readable. For those seriously interested 
in Szondi’s work, however, the Experimental 
Diagnostics of Drives will come as a disap- 
pointing anti-climax, hardly worth the prohibi- 
tive cost of $13.50. It seems to this reviewer 
that the volume's major shortcoming does not 
lie in the text per se, but rather in the pub- 
lisher's assumption that Szondi in translation 
would take to the English language habitat and 
prevailing scientific philosophy as he did to his 
native European Seelenkunde. It is unfortu- 
nate that the usual Translator’s Preface was 
omitted and that there was no attempt to place 
the Experimental Diagnostics of Drives in its 
proper perspective relative to the development 
and continuing growth of Szondi theory. and re- 
search. Thus there is no mention that Szondi’s 
latest volume, the Triebpathologie (1952), in- 
troduces considerable changes in Szondi test 
administration and interpretation which render 
the current text at least partially obsolete. The 
Szondi test is an integral part of Szondi theory 
and should not be considered a thing apart, as 
has unfortunately been the custom in this coun- 
try. Szondi considers himself primarily the 
originator of a genetically oriented theory of 
personality, not the advocate of a new psycho- 
logical test. * The volume is a typically Szondi- 
esque mixture of theoretical statements and 
empirical data complete with formulae, cate- 
gories, and diagnostic signs and syndromes, all 
of it offered without any evidence of statistical 
significance. Not infrequently, Szondi spices 
this mixture with his own remarkably unfet- 
tered and picturesque intuition, which in one 
case is productive of a treatise on ego develop- 
ment. He presents the hypothetical ego constel- 
lation at birth, assuredly not based on test data, 
describes the various “ego vicissitudes” of ado- 
lescence and adult life, all of which merge into 
the ego pattern of old age, which in turn, bears 
a striking resemblance to that of the baby. 
Szondi may be indulging in the kind of Seelen- 
kunde so dear to European intuitive thinkers, 


but the very limited evidence available (David, 
1954) does lend some general support to his 
theory of ego development. There are some 
important differences between the Experimen- 
tal Diagnostics of Drives and Deri's introduc- 
tory volume (1949). It might have been noted 
in a Translator’s Preface that some factorial 
constellations which Szondi originally scored 
ambivalent were considered positive or nega- 
tive choice reactions by Deri (4:2 or 2:4). This 
in itself would make for some differences in 
test interpretation. Deri elaborates what Szondi 
termed the “free or intuitive" method of inter- 
pretation, whereas the major portion of Ex- 
perimental Diagnostics of Drives is devoted to 
Szondi's systematic or restricted" approach of 
formal test analysis, a technique which Deri 
describes in her text (1949, p. 47-64), but does 
not recommend. It is noteworthy that in his 
latest volume, the Triebpathologie (1952, p. 
159), Szondi comments that most clinicians are 
not blessed with the rare kind of intuition re- 
quired by the free method but that an approach 
based solely on vectors, factors, ego patterns, 
ánd diagnostic tables is also inappropriate un- 
less the individual is carefully considered as a 
totality in Szondi theory. He repeatedly stresses 
that his test loses its meaning outside its theo- 
retical setting, a notion cavalierly rejected by 
Deri in the Third Mental Measurements Year- 
book with “actually one can very well ‘work 
with the test without accepting this 'gene- 
theory'" (1949, p. 100). The Experimental 
Diagnostics of Drives contains a great deal 
more than the title implies. Szondi's subtitle, 
untranslated in the English language edition, 
"depth psychological diagnostics in the service 
of psychopathology, criminal psychology, voca- 
tional guidance, personality, and education," 
gives some inkling of the wide scope of his 
thinking and the varied personality descrip- 
tions throughout the text. It's all summarized 
in 27 grandiose psychodiagnostic tables, which 
remain untranslated, but, the reader is told, 
have been appended "reproduced unchanged 
from the original German because of their im- 
portance as source material.” A few comments 
about the translation itself appear to be in 
order. Dr. Aull's noble aim to render Szondi 
readable is only partially successfül. Most 
sorely missed is a Translator’s Preface which 
might have imparted some of the information 
which a personal inquiry elicited from Dr. 
Aull. Thus, “Schicksalsanalyse” is not trans- 
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lated as “Fate Analysis,” the term used by 
Szondi in his only other English language pub- 
lication (1937), but as “Analysis of Vicissi- 
tudes.” This new term is attributed to Mrs. 
Deri and was selected because vicissitudes, 
rather than “passively suffered fate or destiny,” 
suggested “critical and significant life experi- 
ence” with an emphasis on the development 
and active participation of the individual in the 
formulation of his life story. Vicissitude may 
be technically correct in terms of Szondi theory 
but it sounds stilted and not particularly suited 
for classroom or clinical communication. Aside 
from the already noted failure to translate sub- 
title and diagnostic tables, which may not be 
attributable to Dr. Aull, there are such minor 
errors as translating a chapter heading one way 
in Szondi’s Author’s Preface and differently 
in the text, although Szondi used the identical 
words. Unfortunately, Dr. Aull also falls into 
that old trap of German translators, confusing 
“charakter” with “character,” when the proper 
meaning refers to “personality.” Perhaps such 
“vicissitudes” are forgivable, however, when 
faced with “translating” Szondi. In the final 
analysis, many clinicians will continue to be 
perplexed by Szondi’s mixture of heredobio- 
logical concepts and depth psychology. They 
may be disturbed by the absence of pertinent 
statistical data. They will find it difficult to in- 
corporate such concepts as “drive tendencies” 
and “ego vicissitudes” into the professional cli- 
mate currently prevailing in this country. Yet, 
they will also recognize that purely psychologi- 
cal rationales are not always completely ex- 
plantory. Thus, when Deri talks of needs sys- 
tem and valences, she acknowledges that “what 
this original intensity and quality of needs de- 
pends on, we probably do not know. That is the 
point in our casual thinking where we have to 
resort to explantory concepts such as ‘consti- 
tution’ or *genes'" (1949, p. 28). As long as 
researchers appear unwilling to accept the 
Szondi test within the framework of the ration- 
ale that fathered it, it seems unfair to urge 
further purely test-oriented research, and more 
appropriate to accept Szondi's postscript to his 
Triebpathologie (1952, p. 511), “A test and a 
tester without an adequate psychology are far 
more dangerous than a psychology and a psy- 
chologist without a test." 

Psychol B 51:198-9 Mr ^54. Victor C. 
Raimy. For two reasons the English transla- 
tion of this volume, first published in German 


in 1946, is something of an anticlimax. Most 
psychologists in this country are now generally 
familiar with Szondi’s tests and unusual theo- 
ries through the work of his student and co- 
worker, Susan Deri. Furthermore, research 
results on the Szondi Test appearing in recent 
years are generally unfavorable. There is little 
need to touch on the test itself in this review 
despite the fact that the book contains the basic 
manual and, presumably, the validating evi- 
dence for the test as a psychodiagnostic instru- 
ment. Borstelmann and W. Klopfer’s excellent 
review and critical evaluation of the research 
on the test appeared in the March 1953 issue 
of this journal. Although Susan Deri claims 
that the test is not dependent upon the genetic 
theories of its author, Szondi apparently be- 
lieves that data obtained from the test results 
verify his theories. In Experimental Diagnos- 
tics of Drives Szondi presents a highly specu- 
lative theory of personality which, he states, is 
derived from a union of genetics and depth 
psychology (psychoanalysis) validated by the 
results of “more than 4000 experiments.” The 
several thousand experiments evidently refer 
to that many individual administrations of the 
Szondi Test to an unreported number of sub- 
jects from an unspecified sample of the “gen- 
eral population,” and to undescribed criterion 
groups of abnormal subjects. His preferred 
technique for citing evidence consists in anec- 
dotal descriptions of single cases whose test 
profiles always seem to coincide exactly with 
the principle under discussion. The text also 
contains a number of percentage tables, but 
two of these are labeled "relative frequencies 
(assumed )," and the others are related in some 
undisclosed fashion to the “4000 experiments." 
Sample N’s, means, and dispersions are not 
given. This book is definitely not concerned 
with research on motivation, at least as we 
know it. The inclusion of the word “experi- 
mental” in the title and in many chapter head- 
ings is misleading. Thus the reader is forced 
to assess the personality theory on the basis of 
its reasonableness and internal consistency. To 
the American psychologist, the theory’s reason- 
ableness is immediately suspect from Szondi’s 
preface which declaims that this “new ap- 
proach serves as an independent means of psy- 
chodiagnosis in the service of psychopathology, 
vocational psychology, psychology of delin- 
quency, pedagogy and characterology * Ac- 
cording to the working hypothesis repressed 
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latent genes in the lineal (inherited) uncon- 
scious determine the choice in love, friendship, 
profession, sickness and death (sic).” The role 
of dominant manifest genes in this psychology 
of predestination is not mentioned. Motivation, 
he claims, is based on eight specific drive needs 
(factors) derived as arbitrary polarities from 
four independent hereditary syndromes. He 
implies that the syndromes are accepted by 
geneticists interested in mental disorder. As 
there is no qualitative difference in motivation 
between the normal and the abnormal, the drive 
needs must be universals. The book may con- 
tain some intuitive, basic insights into human 
personality, but as far as can be judged, 
Szondi’s insights are largely Freudian con- 
structions translated to a new and less reason- 
able framework, 


[B419] 
Tara, HirpA; BRADY, ELIZABETH HALL; ROBINSON, 
Joun T.; AND VICKERY, WuuaM E. Diagnosing 
Human Relation Needs. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
A RM on Education, 1951. Pp. xi, 155. Paper. 

75. 

El Sch J 52:487 Ap ’52. Joe McPherson. 2 
describes six devices for use in diagnosing 
needs * student diaries, parent interviews, 
schedules for assessing the activity participa- 
tion of students, sociometric procedures, open 
questions (questions requiring students to 
write answers), and teacher logs of class pro- 
cedures. * Each technique is described in a sep- 
arate chapter with sufficient detail to permit 
ready use. The authors provide ample discus- 
sion on the rationale for using such instruments 
and give specific instructions for gathering, 
analyzing, and interpreting the data. The de- 
vices themselves are not unusual, but the sug- 
gestions for tabulating and summarizing the 
results should be very helpful. The authors 
seem aware of the shortcomings of such de- 
vices and the importance of appropriate atti- 
tudes on the part of the teacher who gathers 
and interprets data as intimate as diary mate- 
rial. * As the authors point out, the analysis of 
student needs by the use of these instruments 
will be realistic and useful in program-planning 
to the extent that the teacher understands 
American culture and the pupil’s relation to its 
varied pattern. This point should be amplified. 
The maximum usefulness of the data gathered 
with the aid of these devices will depend upon 
the background of the teacher, how aware he is 
of the developmental tasks of children, the 


value differences of certain social classes, the 
roles that students play in the classroom, and 
so forth. This book is aimed primarily at the 
practitioner. More rigorous analyses of the re- 
sults would be needed if the devices are to be 
used as major research tools. A fine addition 
to the publication would have been a case study 
showing how data from these six devices could 
be integrated to develop a picture of a class and 
its community. The book is one that teachers 
who wish to make systematic study of the 
needs of pupils will certainly find helpful. 
Personnel & Guid J 31:136-7 N ’52. Doug- 
las D. Blocksma. Again Hilda Taba has rung 
the bell with a practical book which helps the 
teacher produce both socio-emotional and aca- 
demic gains for adolescents. The authors are 
group dynamics and intergroup experts. They 
have made a sound contribution to school guid- 
ance by involving the teacher in the classroom 
in a mental hygiene approach utilizing espe- 
cially the group forces which form the adoles- 
cent culture. Their work takes the mystery out 
of variations we all see in classroom atmos- 
phere. Many practical instructional and guid- 
ance procedures evolve from the diagnostic 
data gleaned by the classroom teacher regard- 
ing pupil attitudes, group values, degrees of 
belongingness, roles played in the group, peer 
relationships, family relationships, cultural 
backgrounds. * The contribution of Dr. Taba 
and her staff is to arm the teacher with useful 
procedures which make the classroom contrib- 
ute significantly to the life-adjustment of the 
pupil without shelving academic instruction. A 
teacher who uses these group techniques will 
know his pupils better, his pupils will know him 
and one another, better, roles will be distributed, 
learning experiences and teacher methods will 
be analyzed, new relationships will be estab- 
lished with pupils and parents. Supervisory 
and school policies should also improve. This 
book can be placed in the hands of teachers 
who, with supervision, can do much for ado- 
lescents through study and use of these proce- 
dures and ideas. It is the first of a series of ex- 
perimental studies in intergroup education. 
This series in applied social psychology should 
do much (1) to balance the emphasis of the 
past 30 years on psychometry with sociometry ; 
(2) to implement the recent findings on effects 
of social class on learning; (3) to take diag- 
nostic studies out of central files and into use 
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in the management of everyday youth prob- 
lems in their ongoing groups; (4) to include 
situational group forces as well as individual 
factors in studying and guiding children’s 
growth; (5) to objectify inter- and intragroup 
processes in such a way that teachers can use 
their classrooms to improve the adjustment of 
youth. 
[ B420 ] 

X*TAKALA, Marri, Studies of Psychomotor Per- 
sonality Tests I. Annals of the Finnish Academy of 
Science and Letters, Series B, No. 81, Part 2. Hel- 


sinki, Finland: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1953. Pp. 130. 400 mk. * 


Brit J Psychol 45:312 N '54. Peter Venables. 
The work....which is reported in this mono- 
graph, falls into four parts. The first, con- 
cerned with the establishment of ‘factors of 
motor performance common to different tests, 
reports results obtained from the factor analy- 
sis of variables derived from psychomotor tests 
given to a group of student subjects. Of the 
five factors resulting from the analysis, three 
seem to be of importance. These are identifi- 
able as being concerned with (1) speed, (2) 
smoothness v. disturbance, and (3) suddenness 
v. sluggishness, of psychomotor reaction. The 
second factor is thought to be related to a gen- 
eral neuroticism factor, whilst the third, it is 
tentatively suggested, may be analogous to an 
overactivity-inertia type factor. The second 
part of the work is concerned with.a very 
thorough analysis of the Mira test, the results 
of which should be of value to anyone intend- 

.ing to employ this technique. An attempt is 
made in part three to relate Mira test variables 
to the three factors outlined in the first part. 
Results indicated that some wider interpreta- 
tion of these factors may be necessary. The re- 
lation of the psychomotor to other personality 
tests is treated in part four. This yields some 
additional information, but on the whole corre- 
lation coefficients are not higher than usual in 
this type of work; a state of affairs which the 
author rightly says should lead to further de- 
velopment of research methods with attempts 
to improve the reliability and validity of.the 
tests. The assessment of the work reported is 
made more difficult than necessary by the use 
of non-standard scoring methods for tests for 
which data are available in this country; It is 
also to be regretted that the work was not car- 
ried out within the framework of some general 
hypotheses, which would have permitted a 


clearer evaluation of this otherwise careful 
work. 


[ B421] 
*THEWLIs, Matrorp W., AND Swezy, ISABELLE 
Crank. Handwriting and the Emotions. New York: 
American Graphological Society, Inc., 1954. Pp. ix; 
264. Lithotyped. $8.00. * 


[ B422 ] 
*Tuomas, R. Murray, Judging Student Progress, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1054. Pp. 
xiii, 421. $4.50. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
1955. 30s.) * Accompanying Instructor's Manual, Pp, 
3r. Paper, lithotyped. Gratis. (PA 28:8090) 

El Sch J 55:177-8 N ^54. J: Thomas Hast- 
ings. * This is one of the first evaluation books 
which appears to have been written for teach- 
ers and about teachers. The incidents in each 
chapter sound authentic. The language is direct 
and comparatively nontechnical. For the ele- 
mentary school, particularly the intermediate 
and upper levels, this book does what few books 
or articles do: it puts the emphasis on tech- 
niques and uses of evaluation (with "tests" 
playing a significant but small role) and does 
it in the setting of the classroom rather than 
the laboratory. * The Instructors Manual pre- 
sents examples of evaluation techniques and 
suggestions for their use in teaching. The sug- 
gestions are good but should be unnecessary 
for the college teacher who knows the field. 
The author chose his audience and his purpose 
and stuck to both. The elementary teacher in 
training or the practicing elementary-school 
teacher who wishes to learn about evaluation 
will do well to study this book. If he attempts 
to apply the material in the classroom, he will 
be far ahead in knowing his students and 
knowing how the class is progressing toward 
objectives. His reporting practices and his con- 
ferences with parents will have more meaning. 
Those who want to emphasize that the student 
should have a part in the total evaluation proc- 
ess may feel that the author's incidents and 
examples leave far too much to the teacher and 
staff committee. This appears to be a matter 
of relative emphasis. Certainly the principles 
set forth could easily be exemplified in pupil- 
initiated evaluation, Although the examples 
used concern “Central Elementary School,” the 
material in the book and the style of presenta- 
tion should be of help to teachers at all levels. 
This is a useful addition to the available text- 
books for in-service programs and college 
classes. 
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*Tuomson, Goprrey H. The Geometry of Mental 


Measurement. London: University of London Pr 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. 60. 6s. 6d. * (PA 59 Seo) a n 


Brit J Ed Psychol 25:63-4 F ' 55. E. A. Peel. 
* 'The material is clearly and precisely pre- 
sented, which by its nature could give difficulty 
to students having "only a very meagre mathe- 
matical equipment." Godírey Thomson, how- 
ever, has demonstrated again how lucidly he 
can expound this material. He uses the geo- 
metrical model of factor analysis and this is 
the one which occurs most readily to the be- 
ginner. For such a person, the present volume 
could act as an intermediary between the ac- 
counts of the arithmetical processes of factor 
analysis set out in the body of the earlier Fac- 
torial Analysis, and the. concise matrix treat- 
ment provided in the arithmetical appendix of 
the same volume. In fact, a good exercise for 
the earnest research student would be to trans- 
late the contents of The Geometry of Mental 
Measurement into the terms of the mathemati- 
cal appendix of the earlier volume, Thomson 
deals with all the important problems of the 
geometrical interpretation of factors and intro- 
duces the reader to the field of prediction and 
estimation. He would do a further service to 
this branch of psychometrics if he were to do 
the same for problems of maximum prediction 
of multiple criteria. In all, this clear little book 
should be read by every student of psychomet- 
trics and studied with great care by those writ- 
ing theses on factorial research. 

Brit J Psychol 45:225-6 Ag 254. M. A. 
Creasy. * Any psychologist who has a slight 
mathematical background and is “willing to 
think spatially" should certainly read it, for the 
author's lucid style and omission of any irrele- 
vant details will help many readers to appreci- 
ate in a new way the significance of techniques 
with which they are already familiar. * The 
author does not concern himself here with 
sampling problems, calculations, rotation of 
axes, or the psychological interpretation of the 
relationships discussed ; his treatment is essen- 
tially abstract and, for the geometrically in- 
clined, it is very refreshing. 

Brit J Stat Psychol 7:125 N °54- Arthur 
Summerfield. * The clarity of the exposition 
is greatly aided by simple pictorial examples in 
which the reader is invited to visualize dimen- 
sions in terms of rooms and table-tops. Most 
of the diagrams are excellent * The book will 


be found instructive by advanced students as 
well as by beginners. In the closing sections the 
consequences of using communalities are ex- 
amined from a geometrical standpoint, and the 
result is highly illuminating. Unfortunately the 
discussion is so phrased as to suggest that un- 
correlated factor estimates can invariably be 
realized as actual numerical quantities. It is 
true that this is qualified by the statement that 
“we cannot allot these estimates to individual 
men, so they are not of practical use"; but the 
implications might be found misleading. In the 
same section the reader learns that another 
writer (Kestelman, this Journal, V, pp. 1-6) 
has shown “how the values of the uncorrelated 
factor-estimates can be calculated” (my italics) 
when communalities are used. Kestelman, how- 
ever, merely proved that such estimates, must 
exist; he did not give a process for their cal- 
culation. In spite of these minor defects the 
book can be heartily recommended to those 
whose acquaintance with factor analysis is re- 
stricted: to its arithmetical techniques or to an 
algebraic approach. A page or two giving ref- 
erences for further reading and an index of 
subjects would probably be welcomed by the 
novice who makes this book his primer. 

J Ed Res 49:398 Ja 56. L. Joseph Lins. 
The most unusual aspect of this volume...is 
the commencing of each chapter except the 
last with a school or classroom incident, This 
technique of introducing the problem....makes 
the evaluation techniques more meaning ful 
and....“breaks the ice” for the teacher who has 
a mental block toward statistical manipulations. 
All too frequently evaluation techniques are 
discussed in isolation of actual use. 


[B424] 
ATHOoRNDIKE, Rosert L., and HAGEN, ELIZABETH, 
Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology and 
Education. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1955. Pp. viii, 575. $5.75: (London: Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd. 44s.) * (PA 30:129) 

Austral J Psychol 8:186—7 D ’56. J. Lums- 
den. * The book is....superior to any others in 
the field for this object. Lacking the critical 
depth of Goodenough's book and the wide cov- 
erage of Anastasi’s it appears more suitable 
for test-users because the organization of 
topics and the sturdy practicality...are calcu- 
lated to give the naive reader a feeling of con- 
fidence as he goes from topic to topic. * All 
chapters are distinguished by a crisp, logical 
exposition which. shows familiarity with the 
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kind of problems which bother students when 
they are first introduced to psychometrics. De- 
spite the simplicity of the presentation there 
was very little that could be criticized for tech- 
nical inaccuracy. * Chapter 6...deals with va- 
lidity, reliability and practicality. The exposi- 
tion....is excellent and the authors have suc- 
ceeded in cutting through technical difficulties 
without obscuring the problems. It is pleasing 
to see emphasis given to the value of the stand- 
ard error of measurement in the interpretation 
of a score but it is unfortunate that an invalid 
inverse probability interpretation of the stand- 
ard error of measurement is given on p. 134. 
One other possible criticism...is that the au- 
thors' enthusiasm for parallel-form estimates 
of reliability may lead students to underrate 
the importance of other methods of defining 
and estimating reliability. Chapter 7 entitled 
"Norms and Units for Measurement" main- 
tains the high standard of exposition of Chap- 
ter 6. * One inaccuracy is the assertion (p. 
166) that non-normalized standard scores have 
the same meaning from one test to another. 
This is, of course, not true unless the tests have 
score distributions of the same shape. Insuffi- 
cient space seems to be given to discussion of 
normalized standard scores which are prob- 
ably the most widely used of all. Considering 
the emphasis placed on validity throughout the 
book it is strange that this chapter makes no 
reference to the use of raw score expectancy 
tables which are far more useful for practical 
guidance purposes than the usual norms. Chap- 
ter 8 entitled “Where to Find Information 
about Specific Tests" is a welcome innovation 
and it is hoped that in the future many more 
books on elementary psychometrics will include 
a similar feature. The only important omission 
from Thorndike and Hagen's book is a section 
on using test manuals. Some reference to the 
sort of information likely to be found in a test 
manual is found in Chapters 6 and 8 but a 
much more thorough treatment would be desir- 
able for an avowedly practical book. It is only 
fair to say, however, that no other book known 
to the reviewer gives adequate space to the use 
of test manuals. This book can be recommended 
for a first course in either psychology or edu- 
cation and will be particularly useful for 
teachers, administrators, etc. who wish to ob- 
tain an adequate understanding of the funda- 
mentals of testing by independent study. 


Brit J Ed Psychol 26:152 Je '56. D. A. P. * 
Its approach....is essentially American, and the 
very great difference in attitude towards the 
use of tests in this country and the U.S.A. 
is made clear to the British reader. Two chap- 
ters, for example, are devoted to "teacher 
made" tests, and although the advice given 
is both sound and thorough there are few 
teachers in this country, I imagine, who would 
be prepared to go to the lengths described to 
prepare their end of term examination pa- 
pers. * undoubtedly a first-class book * while 
the orientation of the book is towards the 
practical needs of the test user, discussion is 
based upon a sound analysis of the underlying 
logical and methodological issues involved, so 
that few who are interested in this field of 
study would fail to learn something from it. 

Cont Psychol r:197-8 Jl '56. Walter N. 
Durost. This is a good book; it has many 
technical excellences and few things which can 
be considered errors, either of fact or of 
judgment. In spite of this, in the writer's 
opinion the book is too comprehensive in its 
coverage for a single beginning course, too 
uneven in the level of ability, background 
knowledge, and skill which it assumes of its 
readers, and finally, too inclined to the “easy 
generalization" which leaves the student with 
a recommendation but without the recipe to 
put the recommendation into effect. The or- 
ganization of the book is logical but not in- 
spiring. * The book is not easy to read. To 
be sure, its style is clear and direct, and it 
avoids much of the overwordiness that some- 
times characterizes books in this area. The 
Student needs, however, to possess a substan- 
tial background of knowledge in order to read 
the book intelligently and to comprehend fully 
the principles and generalizations presented. It 
is inconceivable to the reviewer that this book 
could serve adequately as a basic text for the 
average class in measurement in an average 
teacher-training institution, like a typical state 
teachers college. The book would be useful 
primarily in the larger institutions that offer 
graduate work, where the process of selection 
is rather rigid and only the ablest students get 
to the point of taking the basic course in meas- 
urement. The authors..include a chapter on 
basic statistical concepts. * the subsequent de- 
velopment of the text assumes not only a mas- 
tery of the statistical concepts presented in the 
book but much more. Formulas are given and 
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references are made to statistical concepts that 
are not treated in the book. To a vast majority 
of students without previous training in sta- 
tistics or an excellent background in mathe- 
matics, these references must be quite unin- 
telligible. * the book is too advanced even for 
those responsible for the major part of the 
professional instruction in the field. One of 
its most useful potential markets might be for 
reference and "brushing up" by the teacher 
of courses in tests and measurements who is 
not himself a specialist in this area. The au- 
thors....seem to assume that their students will 
be becoming personnel psychologists, school 
psychologists, guidance workers, clinical psy- 
chologists, and counselors and teachers. The 
result is that their generalizations are too of- 
ten made without supporting information and 
their recommendations too often given for 
practices unilluminated by specific illustration 
and discussion. 

J Ed Res 50:77-8 S ’56. Paul L. Dressel. * 
The book is well written. Among its strong 
points are the following: (1) Suggested ad- 
ditional readings at the end of each chapter, 
(2) discussion questions at the end of each 
chapter which focus attention on practical sit- 
uations involving ideas presented in the chap- 
ter, (3) attention to the role of objectives in 
test development, (4) a lucid discussion of the 
various types of validity, (5) an excellent 
chapter, 17, on the problems of marking 
wherein all nonsense about the relevance of 
the normal curve to grade assignment is elim- 
inated, and (6) tables summarizing in con- 
cise form information of considerable com- 
plexity * Chapter 1o, "The Measurement of 
Special Aptitudes," attempts to cover in 23 
pages tests of mechanical, clerical, musical, and 
artistic aptitude as well as aptitude test bat- 
teries. This leads to such absurdities as two- 
thirds of a page devoted to a discussion of 
professional school aptitude batteries without 
reference by name to any specific test program 
or recent work on such selection programs. 
This chapter contains perhaps the worst but 
not the only examples of superficiality im- 
posed by expansive coverage in limited space. 
One cannot refrain from wondering whether 
inclusion of all topics treated is really neces- 
sary even in a course catering to diverse 
groups. * Considered from the viewpoint of 
the classroom teacher who desires to construct 
his own tests, the relevant chapters are well 


done, but in the reviewer's experience, teachers 
in the various fields gain most when they can 
focus on the specific problems of testing in 
their own field. * Some of the preceding criti- 
cal comments reflect an opinion as to what 
the authors should have done instead of what 
they did do. If educational and psychological 
testing are to treated in a single book, it is 
difficult to criticize what has been done here. 
Certainly, the text is a worthy and highly 
usable addition to the field. 

Personnel & Guid J 34:302-3 Ja 56. Ralph 
F. Berdie. Of the several excellent introduc- 
tory volumes on testing published during the 
past years, this undoubtedly will be the best 
text for most teaching purposes. It is com- 
prehensive, scholarly, based on sound psycho- 
metric theory, and well written. Throughout 
are kept in mind the needs and interests of 
prospective teachers, personnel workers, and 
clinicians who will, for the most part, be the 
readers. The authors' philosophy concerning 
the role of tests is one that most of us will 
heartily agree with and endorse. * contains 
more relevant information on evaluation than 
do most such texts. The effects of preselec- 
tion upon test validity, the combination of test 
and nontest data, the relative efficiency of clin- 
ical and actuarial judgments, the functions of 
a marking system, reporting school appraisals 
to parents, factors affecting rater's ability to 
rate accurately, situational tests—these are but 
some of the many important topics usually 
omitted from such works. About the only 
broad problem concerning modern psychome- 
trics that the authors fail to discuss is the 
problem of profile similarity. * throughout, the 
discussion is based upon scholarly treatment 
of test research and theory. In spite of this 
sound theoretical basis, the presentation is not 
abstract and most points are well illustrated 
with examples familiar to teachers and other 
test users. The chapters on test construction 
present in much detail the entire process of 
making a test, from defining the course ob- 
jectives through discussing tests with students. 
'A word of warning might have been appropri- 
ate to reassure readers that many test makers 
and users, particularly classroom teachers, are 
unable to follow the statistical and psycho- 
metric rigors prescribed. The presentation of 
statistics is particularly good. * The authors’ 
careful survey of the literature apparently 
failed to reveal to them one important study 
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relevant for this discussion on the validity of 
personality inventories. In light of the Hatha- 
way-Monachasie study which revealed the ef- 
fectiveness of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory in predicting delinquency, a 
statement that “inventory scores have generally 
failed to predict anything much about the fu- 
ture success of the individual either in school, 
on the job, or in his personal living” needs 
qualification. The book is unusual also because 
of the attention given to projective tests and 
the detailed presentation of nominating tech- 
niques, forced choice methods, and the validity 
of observational methods. Although this would 
adequately serve as a text in almost any be- 
ginning course in evaluation, it is outstand- 
ingly suitable for teaching a course for pros- 
pective teachers; for this group, no better text 
can be found. The person who wishes a read- 
able introduction to test theory and practice, 
or the person who wishes to quickly review 
testing methods and learn of new tests, and 
to become acquainted with newer psychometric 
theory and methods also will find he can do 
no better than make use of this book. 
Psychometrika 21:94-5 Mr ’56. John E. 
Milholland. This book....“undertakes to pro- 
vide the foundations that....workers in differ- 
ent branches of education and psychology will 
need in order to use and interpret tests, move 
ahead into more specialized testing courses, 
and go ahead independently to study their own 
practical testing problem.” (Preface, p. v). It 
seems admirably suited to these purposes; it 
should also be an excellent handbook for the 
school administrator who is not an expert on 
testing to peruse and to have available for 
reference. * a sound evaluation of tests in 
terms of what they can and cannot contribute 
to the making of decisions, principally in ed- 
ucation. * 'The discussion of the correlation 
coefficient and its interpretation is particularly 
good for the level of sophistication the authors 
have chosen. * The discussion of reliability is 
especially good, but the treatment of validity 
differs from that of the recent APA Technical 
Recommendations, without any particular gain, 
it seems to me. Furthermore, the term “con- 
struct validity" is used with a meaning differ- 
ent from that of the APA committee. The 
four common types of norms—age, grade, per- 
centile, and standard-score—are next described 
and evaluated. In the discussion of standard 
scores the authors seem to go completely off 


the track, and are actually perpetuating the 
prevalent fallacy that there is some magic in 
the process of substracting the mean and divid- 
ing by the standard deviation. * an excellent 
discussion of profile interpretation, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for taking into account the 
reliabilities of difference scores. * In the chap- 
ter on Marking and Reporting, Thorndike and 
Hagen take the position that course marks can 
be only a relative appraisal, with respect tc 
some reference group. They ignore the alter- 
native of assigning marks based on the extent 
to which the students have achieved the oper- 
ationally defined objectives of instruction. Suf- 
ficient progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, certainly, to make it a functional alter- 
native, and, for me at least, a preferable one. * 


[ B425] 
*THoRNE, FREDERICK C. Principles of Psychologi- 
cal Examining: A Systematic Textbook. Bran- 
don, Vt.: Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1955. Pp. 
vii, 494. $7.50. * (PA 29:8625) 

B Menninger Clinic 21:121-2 My 57. Paul 
W. Pruyser. It is not necessary to agree with 
Thorne’s preference for eclecticism, basic sci- 
ence and factor analysis to describe this as a 
thorough, systematic and broad textbook. It is 
singularly unphilosophical in its treatment of 
many thorny problems, but even this can be 
refreshing at times. It deserves a place on 
desk or shelf as a corrective for many partisan 
or just very original books, but in turn, needs 
the greater inspiration often found in the lat- 
ter. 

Cont Psychol 1:215-6 Jl "56. J. Richard 
Wittenborn. * Thorne has given us an ex- 
traordinary vista of human behavior, un- 
matched in breadth and rich in detail. * The 
reader may not accept the necessity for the 
eclectic quality of Thorne’s integrative ap- 
proach but he will find the author's summa- 
ries of the content of human behavior thor- 
ough and of such breadth as to be provided 
only by an intent student of broad psycho- 
logical training and long clinical: experience. 
Since no theory of behavior is sufficient to the 
author's requirements, he must in many places 
extend the integrative quality of his discussion 
by referring to the contributions of factor 
analysis. (This is not a quantitatively oriented 
book and most of the material from factor 
analysis has been drawn from the summaries 
of Cattell and French.) It is not necessary, 
however, to suppose that the organization of 
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behavior as indicated by a factor analysis has 
any general validity or a transcending descrip- 
tive merit. Whether factors describe basic reg- 
ularities in behavior or incidental regularities 
among present data is an unanswered question. 
Even if the results of factor analysis were to 
provide bench marks of great descriptive value, 
such simple descriptions are not likely to af- 
ford either an understanding of the conditions 
under which the individual arrived at his pres- 
ent behavior state or an anticipation of the 
conditions under which his behavior may be 
modified. Dr. Thorne meets this difficulty by 
placing reliance on the principle of self-con- 
sistency and upon the broad predictive impli- 
cations that may be inferred from a study of 
the style of life as conceived by his former 
teacher, Dr. Adler. Despite his willingness to 
use the results of factor analysis, he perceives 
that life in all of its manifestations is a process 
and that all current arrangements of behavior 
have potentials for future function. Because 
of its breadth, eclectic balance, and clinical 
context, this book should be required reading 
for most students of clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and social work. Despite its diversity 
of content, the text is sound, though it may 
not always satisfy the scholar’s need for depth 
and detail, Nevertheless, appropriately supple- 
mented with readings in theory and technique, 
this book could become a desirable basic text 
in clinical. psychology. 

J Counsel Psychol 2:311-3 w ^55. David 
V. Tiedeman. * an eclectic book * The sweep 
of this book through the areas of neurology, 
medicine, comparative psychology, instinct the- 
ory, associationism, introspectionism, behavior- 
ism, Gestalt psychology, field theory, psycho- 
analysis, psychometry, sociology, social psy- 
chology, and anthropology is truly magnif- 
icent, Such a scope makes understandable Dr. 
Thorne’s comment in the preface that 15 years 
of his spare time have been given over to 
consideration of the problems of relating psy- 
chotherapy to diagnosis. The results of this 
effort are commendable. Students of the ap- 
plied fields of psychology for many years to 
come will benefit from this effort at integra- 
tion of so much which previously they have 
had to integrate alone. * this reviewer was ir- 
ritated by the brevity of the treatment of the 
problems of the assessment of ability (Chap- 
ter 14), attitudes, sentiments, interests, and 
aversions (Chapter 19), and the style of life 


(Chapter 21). We know much more about 
these problems than Thorne has chosen to in- 
clude. * Personality is defined as organization 
of behavior at a particular time and place. 
Hence over time an individual does not have 
personality; he has personalities. This position 
is achieved by postulating hierarchical levels 
of personality organization in which lower 
levels of organization may take precedence 
over higher levels of organization, and by 
postulating prepotent factors which serve to 
organize personality within any level. In the 
reviewer’s opinion this model of personality 
on which Thorne’s whole book is really based 
is inconsistent with the model of factor anal- 
ysis to which Thorne attributes the status of 
censor (pp. 49, 477) of the work of the clini- 
cian. Thorne has probably been the victim of 
semantics in taking this position. It is true 
that the words, “hierarchy,” “general factor,” 
and “specific factor” are in the vocabulary of 
factor analysis, just as they are in the vocab- 
ulary of Thorne’s system of personality. How- 
ever, factor analysis is essentially a linear 
mathematical model which does not suspend 
operation of all but one variable when that 
variable is prepotent. Factor analysis is also 
a system which in its most common use postu- 
lates stability of personality and largely seeks 
to reduce the number of variables necessary 
for explanation of the multiple sets of ob- 
servations on a group of people. In reality 
Thorne has almost entirely capitalized on only 
the latter aspect of factor analysis. Conse- 
quently, the contents of the volume suffer lit- 
tle from this misunderstanding of the ultimate 
inconsistency of the two models. In attempting 
to be eclectic, however, one must still be con- 
sistent. * Although Thorne’s book is laden with 
suggestions for avenues of inquiry which are 
intriguing, the book does not contain directions 
for the particular associations of observations 
which can lead to specific diagnoses, 
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Paper. * 
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X*TowkKiNs, Svan S, AND Miner, Joun B. The 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test. New 
York: Springer Publishing Co., Inc, 1957. Pp. xvi, 
383. $10.00. * (PA 32:2926) For reviews, see 167. 
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KTORGERSON, THEODORE L. AND ADAMS, GEORGIA 
Sacus. Measurement and Evaluation for the Ele- 
mentary-School Teacher: With Implications for 
Corrective Procedures. New York: Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xiii, 489. $4.90. * 


Ed & Psychol Meas 15:319-21 au ’55. 
Robert A. Jones. * characterized throughout 
by a thorough emphasis upon understanding 
the individual child and the individualization 
of instruction. This is a strong point of the 
book. The point of view seems to be consist- 
ent with the recent thinking in this respect. 
Each chapter concludes with a summary. The 
summaries are well-done and should be val- 
uable for instructional purposes. While the text 
is called measurement and evaluation, which 
would seem to imply a certain emphasis on 
measurement, measurement is certainly not ac- 
corded as extensive treatment as might be de- 
sired. Evaluation, however, is very well treated. 
The list of standardized tests which is included 
in the appendix seems to be quite adequate as 
a reference list for the student teacher. A 
somewhat disproportionate use in the text of 
California Test Bureau materials as illustra- 
tive examples is evident. * When the editor 
of the book states that statistical concepts are 
kept to a minimum, he somewhat understates 
the case. A little broader statistical approach 
would help. Concepts such as the standard er- 
ror of measurement and the mode are not in- 
cluded while the average deviation and the 
semi-interquartile range are accorded a page 
and a half. In a volume where so much em- 
phasis is placed on individualized instruction 
it would seem worthwhile to stress the im- 
portance of the standard error of measure- 
ment. In some places the statistical accuracy 
is a little loose. * On the whole the authors 
have written a most readable textbook. Ex- 
cept for a slight reservation about the under- 
emphasis on measurement, the text is to be 
commended. With its emphasis on a functional 
approach this book should be well received. 

El Sch J 55:305-6 Ja ’55. Althea Beery. * 
unique in its emphasis on understanding the 
individual child * written in a clear, readable 
style, intelligible to a classroom teacher with- 
out previous work in statistics or measure- 


ment. Its point of view is consistent with 
present thinking in education concerning the 
importance of individualized instruction and a 
comprehensive study of individuals; yet the 
complexity of the classroom situation and the 
need to give instruction to children in groups 
are not ignored, The treatment of measurement 
is less exhaustive and comprehensive and less 
well documented than in some other books, 
but this volume is deserving of serious con- 
sideration as a textbook for undergraduates in 
teacher education or as an introductory text- 
book for teachers in service. 


[ B430 ] 
XToncERSON, THEODORE L.; ADAMS, GEORGIA S.; AND 
Woop, Ernest R. Students Workbook: Measure- 
ment and Evaluation for the Elementary-School 
Teacher. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
192, unnumbered. Paper. $2.00. * 
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ment. New York: Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. xix, 420. 
$4.75. (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 33s.) * 


Brit J Ed Studies 4:23 N '55 C. M. Flem- 
ing. * The book is deliberately too abbreviated 
to appeal to senior research workers but its 
inclusion of examples of test material of many 
kinds and the obvious educational significance 
of the topics it discusses combine to make it 
one to be commended to any general reader 
in the field of education. 

Ed & Psychol Meas 15:315-7 au '55. Ed- 
win Wandt. According to the preface, this 
book was written “....to present an account of 
the appropriate uses of measurement proce- 
dures within a framework of modern educa- 
tion." The author has attempted to emphasize 
“the psychological and educational theory 
underlying the use of particular types of in- 
struments” rather than “....to familiarize the 
student of education with an array of tech- 
niques and devices which he is expected to be 
able to use at his own discretion." * Travers 
largely has been successful in achieving his 
objectives, particularly in Part I. Background 
for Educational Measurement, which is the 
strongest section of the book. Any person read- 
ing this section cannot fail to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the place of evaluation and 
measurement in the educative process. There 
are some specific weaknesses which detract 
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from the book's overall quality. Since the book 
is intended to be used as a textbook for an 
introductory course in educational measure- 
ment, it would seem natural that there would 
be a liberal supply of references to other 
sources in the field. In spite of the numerous 
references in some chapters....there is a lack 
of references in some areas. * Some of the 
information in the chapter on attitude measure- 
ment is misleading. Approximately eight pages 
are devoted to the Thurstone-Chave method 
of attitude-scale construction. The reader is 
told that “The Thurstone and Chave method 
seems to be the one which the teacher can 
best apply, since it calls for little specialized 
mathematical knowledge. Other methods re- 
quire substantially greater knowledge of sta- 
tistics.” The Likert-type scale is mentioned 
only briefly, and is dismissed with the follow- 
ing comment ; “However, since the teacher will 
probably not be sufficiently familiar with, the 
statistical techniques needed for developing a 
Likert-type scale, it will not be further elab- 
orated upon here.” This comparison between 
the Thurstone-Chave method of attitude scale 
construction and the Likert method of con- 
struction is completely misleading. In fact, the 
Likert method is the simpler method, and was 
developed to reduce the labor involved in the 
Thurstone-Chave method, which it does with 
no loss in reliability. The experimental evi- 
dence is clear on this point. The section on 
Disguised Methods of Measuring Attitudes in 
the same chapter is deficient in its coverage. 
The only indirect method included is that of 
projective devices. Other indirect methods, 
such as those summarized by Campbell, are 
not even mentioned. Another example of lim- 
ited and somewhat misleading coverage is the 
section on art aptitude tests. These tests are 
covered in two paragraphs. The following ex- 
cerpts indicate the nature of the coverage 
«the field has been dominated by a single 
test developed by Norman C. Meier.” and 
“The difficulty of producing tests of artistic 
judgment probably accounts for the fact that 
Meier's test has had over the years only one 
major competitor (sic)—The McAdory Art 
Test. The latter test has also been studied over 
a period of nearly two decades and there is 
some relatively recent evidence to show that 
it measures a somewhat different aspect of art 
aptitude than is measured by the Meier test.” 
The fact that there is a second basic approach 


to testing artistic aptitude—that of attempting 
to get at the productive as opposed to the judg- 
mental aspect of art, is not mentioned in the 
book, and no reference is made to tests (e.g. 
Horn, Knauber, Lewerenz) which are based 
on this principle. In spite of the preceding 
shortcomings, and some others which have not 
been mentioned, there is no question that 
Travers has made a significant contribution 
to the literature of educational measurement. 
Readers who feel that most books on educa- 
tional measurement make rather "dry" reading 
will be pleased by the readability of this book. 
Contributing to this readability is the inclusion 
of interesting and important material drawn 
from the research and development in the field 
of educational measurement during the past 
sixty years. 

J Ed Res 49:636-7 Ap ' 56. Robert A. Davis. 
* The most practical part....is Part II, "Meas- 
uring Intellectual Outcomes." * The material 
of Part III, "Personality Development," will 
be welcomed theoretically but. rejected prac- 
tically. Many teachers give a great deal of lip 
service to the point of view that the important 
outcomes of instruction are to be found among 
the intangibles of education such as attitudes, 
interests, appreciations and social development. 
But in practice they continue to place maxi- 
mum stress upon measuring intellectual out- 
comes. * The....book provides a sound basis 
for an introductory course in measurement and 
evaluation. * easy to read. Technical problems 
involving statistical manipulation and difficult 
concepts are held to a minimum. Measurement 
and evaluation are not limited to the intellec- 
tual aspects of the learner's development but 
are extended to interests, attitudes, and values. 
There is a desirable balance between teacher- 
made and standardized tests. 

Personnel & Guid J 34:177-9 N '55. Leo R. 
Kennedy. * a major objective of this text is to 
help the instructor to achieve in his students 
the goal of professional, as opposed to mere 
technical, competency in educational measure- 
ment. Generally Travers has been successful in 
this respect. But at times..he has over-ex- 
tended himself, particularly in view of the fact 
that the only stated prerequisite for the course 
is introductory educational psychology. * in 
Chapters 1, 2, and 4... Travers has made a good 
contribution to a more meaningful approach to 
measurement and evaluation. These chapters 
are among the best in the text and should raise 
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the sights of the student from the how-to-do-it 
to the why-we-do-it level. His discussion, in 
Chapter 3 of validity is well done, but his pres- 
entation of additional statistical concepts defi- 
nitely assumes the student achieved a good 
mastery of the fundamentals of descriptive sta- 
tistics in educational psychology. This reviewer 
believes Travers has presumed too much here. 
Chapters 5, 6, and 7 relate to the measurement 
of thinking, study, communication, and work 
skills as the basic products of general educa- 
tion. The viewpoint is good. But the consider- 
able doubt he casts upon the meaningfulness of 
diagnostic reading tests may be rejected by 
some readers, if for no other reason than that 
his most recent reference, with the exception 
of a test, is 1944. * the material is very readable 
and should be useful to the student * Part 
Three....is interested in the assessment of per- 
sonality, interests, social development, and the 
measurement of attitudes. There is nothing un- 
usual in his presentation, with the exception of 
a brief, but useful, treatment of sociometric 
techniques in the assessment of social develop- 
ment, Generally, in part three he seems to fall 
short of his standard of writing up to the stu- 
dent's abilities. One wonders, too, (p. 229) 
why the K Scale was omitted in discussing the 
M.M.P.I. * Section Four...relates to predict- 
ing pupil progress. * A sound presentation of 
the values of intelligence and aptitude tests is 
made; all this with special relation to problems 
in prediction. Section Four is very well done. * 
The reviewer is somewhat disturbed by the 
characteristic absence, in the chapter bibliogra- 
phies, of recent studies in the field. This is the 
more distressing since the author set out to 
write a text that would challenge the student's 
presumed abilities. This text definitely cannot 
be classified among the “do-it-yourself” type. 
Nor was it so designed. Most students will 
have to burn some midnight oil. This book re- 
quires a well prepared teacher and good teach- 
ing. All of which, of course, is on the plus side 
of the ledger. 
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XTRAXLEg, ARTHUR E.; JACOBs, RonERT; SELover, 
MARGARET; AND TOWNSEND, AGATHA. Introduction 
to Testing and the Use of Test Results in Public 
Schools. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xi, 
113. $2.50. * (P4 28:1580) 


Cath Ed R 53:67-8 Ja *55. Robert B. Nord- 
berg. * The writers assert the superiority of 
the essay test for measuring objectives such as 


"ability to organize and evaluate broad subject 
matter areas," but most of the work is slanted 
toward standardized tests and objective class- 
room examination. Here we have another in- 
stance of an abstract acceptance of the propo- 
sition that educational wholes are not the sums 
of their parts, coupled with a concrete tendency 
to proceed as if the proposition were false. 
Within limits implied above, this book can be 
recommended as having an unusually balanced 
and non-technical approach to a field long char- 
acterized more by technical advances than by 
perspective. 

Clearing House 28:374 F '54. Harry D. 
Lovelass. * The book is very readable and has 
many illustrative charts and graphs which pro- 
vide useful suggestions for teachers and coun- 
selors working with test results. * provides the 
assistance which is needed by so many teachers 
and counselors in securing the most from the 
testing program of the school. The importance 
of tests in the program of guidance services is 
very clearly stated. * This book would be a 
very valuable addition to the professional li- 
brary of any public school. 

J Ed Psychol 44:381-2 O '53. Dora E. Dam- 
rin. * written in a way that any teacher....can 
readily grasp the basic concepts which are pre- 
sented and which are a fair sample of those 
prerequisite to any intelligent use of current 
measuring devices in the classroom. The book 
is intensely practical in its orientation, and it 
seems apparent that the authors have had first- 
hand experience with classroom teachers of 
many types. The principles of selecting, ad- 
ministering, scoring, analyzing, recording and 
using test results which are presented are un- 
doubtedly sound, and the brevity, clarity, and 
conciseness with which they are presented will 
appeal to the busy educator already overloaded 
with a full teaching or administrative schedule. 
The final chapter in the book particularly will 
find hearty acceptance even among teachers who 
are generally familiar with the contents of the 
preceding nine chapters. Here is presented the 
case history of an incoming student along with 
a detailed account of what tests were given him 
and when, why these particular tests were se- 
lected, how the scores were interpreted and 
used, and what the end-result of the program 
was upon his graduation. This reviewer, how- 
ever, believes that the naive reader should be 
made aware of the fact that the book represnts 
a somewhat narrow philosophy of educational 
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measurement. Tests are conceived of as tools 
which the teacher can employ as aids to guide 
the learning experiences of students. Practically 
no reference is made to the fact that tests can 
serve other equally worthy purposes. The use 
of measurement as an active rather than a pas- 
sive agent in the learning process receives no 
emphasis. The use of measurement as a power- 
ful method for inducing and directing cur- 
riculum change is barely touched upon. The 
notion that students, as well as teachers, might 
profitably have some hand in the selection of 
the tests which are to be used for their own 
guidance, is entirely absent. Although such crit- 
icisms may seem of relatively minor impor- 
tance, there is some danger that users will fail 
to realize the fact that the book presents only 
one of the important points of view about edu- 
cational tests and their uses. For this particular 
point of view, the book is quite good and will 
undoubtedly find wide acceptance among per- 
sons not intimately acquainted with tests. 

J Ed Res 47:710-1 My 754. Carl H. Waller. 
* The material covers the subject compre- 
hensively, yet in concise manner deals with 
various pertinent and practical problems con- 
fronted by school people from the time group 
evaluation begins until final test results are 
used to assist individual pupils. * this book was 
prepared by people who understand the major 
problems teachers and administrators meet in 
using tests * Some attention to the specific 
limitations of tests is presented in timely and 
emphatic fashion as a guard against the en- 
thusiasm, perhaps too frequently found in some 
school situations, where test results alone are 
used out of proper perspective in making gen- 
eralizations about pupils. The philosophy that 
teachers should have an active part in planning 
the testing program, in selecting tests, and in 
administering and using test results is a prac- 
tical and sensible point of view. This discus- 
sion gives in “sugar coated” form information 
which teachers need in order to function in the 
area of psychometrics. This information, when 
presented in such understandable fashion, meets 
a great need in public schools as, in the past, 
many teachers have lacked the theoretical and 
practical understandings essential to use tests 
in optimum ways. A particular strength of this 
volume is the final chapter in which a particular 
case is used to illustrate how the results of 
many tests, along with other data the school 
accumulates, may assist teachers to help a 


given boy make good use of his school experi- 
ence, * easily read * well illustrated with 
graphs and tables * Although the volume will 
probably find its greatest use as a basic text in 
teacher training....it should meet a recognized 
need of many school counselors and administra- 
tors for a practical reference. 
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Occupational Psychol 29:202 Jl '55. P. E. 
Vernon. * the investigation is considerably more 
polished statistically than most of its predeces- 
sors, and it provides an interesting comparison 
of multiple regression, descriminant function, 
and multiple cutting score techniques. (The 
last of these—which is far the simplest —seemed 
the most effective.) The monograph also con- 
tains a valuable critique of the defects of 
earlier studies, One point apparently not men- 
tioned is that teaching success is, in all probabil- 
ity, a far from homogeneous or unidimensional 
variable. It seems extremely likely that all sorts 
of different personalities are capable of becom- 
ing good teachers (or bad ones). Hence psy- 
chologists should not expect to make much 
progress in measuring an ideal type of teach- 
ing personality. The situation is not dissimilar 
to that in Army officer selection. There too no 
combination of linear variables appears to have 
any worth-while validity. But the more flexible, 
even if more subjective, approach based on 
group observation has at least provided some- 
thing more valid than the interview. If, in the 
future, the supply of teaching candidates be- 
gins to exceed the demand, an extension of 
WOSB methods (along the lines that are being 
tried out at Manchester) seems the most hope- 
ful means of selecting better teachers. 
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chological Services, 1955. Pp. 49. Paper, spiral bind- 
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B Menninger Clinic 17:111 My 53. Leonard 
Horowitz. * While there is a definite need for 
this type of book, it is felt that the author fell 
short of her goal. The author’s comments on 
the drawings could have been more detailed and 
complete. Frequently inferences are suggested 
rather than explicitly stated resulting in undue 
vagueness. In spite of these shortcomings it 
should serve as a useful volume for clinicians 
interested in furthering their skill in the use 
of drawings. 

Can J Psychol 7:93 Je ’53. A. Jean Brown. 
* a useful handbook for those working in the 
field of psychology. We are rightly warned in 
the introductory chapter that the projective 
drawing test should as yet be used only as one 


of a battery of tests in the hands of an expe- 
rienced clinician. * There is a brief and clear 
description of the main features of the syn- 
drome illustrated by case material and figure 
drawings for each of the cases listed. This 
ready-made clinical material serves to increase 
the knowledge of the beginner: it is material 
which would take the clinician considerable time 
to accumulate. Actually, the need now with 
respect to the Projective Drawing Test is for 
validation of the clues set out in this book. 

J Consult Psychol 16:414 O ’52. Morris 
Krugman. * a very attractive, spiral-bound 
publication built around perhaps a hundred full- 
page reproductions of human figure drawings 
* In spite of frequent warnings by the author 
about the tentative nature of the analyses of 
the drawings, it is quite likely that this pub- 
lication will be used as a manual for the clini- 
cal interpretation of drawings, since the ma- 
terial is concisely presented. This would be a 
misuse of the publication. It is by no means 
a research report; it is an attempt to present 
impressions gained from drawings of clini- 
cally diagnosed cases. Some of the impressions 
are clear and some are vague and overlapping. 
The “normal” group is the most confusing of 
all, since it presents many of the elements 
characteristic of disturbed groups. This report 
is a brave beginning, but only a beginning. Ex- 
perienced psychologists will find it valuable. 
Others should handle the material gingerly. 

Psychol B 50:318 Jl "53. Irene R. Pierce. 
"This is a well-organized collection of drawings 
made by persons of a variety of clinical diag- 
nostic groups (the psychoses, neuroses, and 
brain-damaged) and includes the productions 
of normal subjects as well. The author offers 
this book primarily as a teaching tool in courses 
on projective techniques, and for this end it 
should be most valuable. * In surveying these 
productions it is certainly evident that the 
"Draw-A-Man" test can be valuable in captur- 
ing graphically some personality characteris- 
tics. What is also strikingly evident, however, 
is the tremendous overlap of so-called clinical 
signs from one diagnostic group to another, 
especially into the normal group. This should 
allow for considerable humility and care in the 
use and interpretation of the test until a more 
standardizing system of dealing with the data 
can be developed. Vernier’s data may present 
a significant step in this direction. It is im- 
portant to recognize, however, that most of the 
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observations made about the drawings by the 
author are ex post facto, which sometimes get 
her into trouble. In one instance drawings made 
by a paranoid patient (Figure 2), in which the 
figures both had small heads, were intrepreted 
as follows: “minimal head emphasis is of in- 
terest in view of the patient’s lack of either 
intellectual aspirations or control mechanisms” 
(p. 6). However, in a drawing made by an- 
other paranoid schizophrenic (Figure 4) there 
is also a small head which is not mentioned ; in- 
stead, the midline emphasis or double belt line 
is considered to be a reflection of the patient’s 
emphasis on intellectual controls. There are a 
large number of similar examples. In general, 
however, this book should be of considerable 
value for the teacher of projective techniques, 
for the practicing clinician, and in suggesting 
further research with this test. 


[ B445] 
*VeRNON, Puuip E. The Measurement of Abili- 
ties, Second Edition. London: University of Lon- 
don Press Ltd., 1956. Pp. xii, 276. 20s. * 


Brit J Ed Psychol 26:235 N '56. D. M. Lee. 
Research workers in many fields will welcome 
this new edition of Professor Vernon’s classic 
book. Readers will find additional material on 
new tests, the nature of intelligence, coaching 
and practice in intelligence tests, school records 
and teachers’ estimates in selection, and recent 
results in factor analysis. Some statistical sec- 
tions have also been expanded. Once again a 
succinct and up-to-date account of the psy- 
chological and statistical theory of mental test- 
ing is readily available. Students, teachers and 
research workers in the Human Sciences have 
here a handbook which will clarify and broaden 
their present knowledge. In the wider field of 
Applied Statistics, students of methodology will 
find here much food for thought, for some 
difficult statistical problems are generated 
within the framework of Educational Statis- 
tics. This new edition fills an important place on 
the shelves of every reference library. 

Brit J Ed Studies 6:92 N '57. A. C. F. Beales. 
* this new edition altogether supersedes its 
predecessor, and is indispensable for all serious 
students. 

Brit J Psychol 48:75-6 F '57. Boris Seme- 
onoff. * The work....retains its unique character 
as a comprehensive survey of all aspects of 
testing and measurement in education, includ- 
ing traditional examinations, and its genuine 


comprehensibility to the non-mathematician has 
not been attained at the cost of misleading over- 
simplification. The invaluable classified list of 
tests available in this country, now completely 
reconstructed, is exemplary for the clarity of 
its layout. 

Occupational Psychol 31:60 Ja ’57. John D. 
Handyside. * distinguished text book * Are the 
changes sufficient to justify the possessor of a 
1940 edition buying a copy of the new one? In 
your reviewer's opinion he would be wise to do 
so if he teaches psychology students or student 
teachers, or if he wants a convenient and up-to- 
date catalogue of commercially available tests. 
Others should see that their reference libraries 
have the new edition. To the undergraduate 
psychology student who has not yet read either 
edition—what are you waiting for? 


For reviews of the first edition, see 3:1219 
and 40:B1115. 
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*VznNoN, Pair E. Personality Tests and Assess- 
ments. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. xi, 220. 
18s. * (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1954. 
$3.75.) (PA 28:2684) 


Brit J Ed Psychol 23:200-2 N '53. Cyril 
Burt. * Hitherto practical workers in this coun- 
try have had to rely almost entirely on Amer- 
ican textbooks, like those of Symonds, Rapa- 
port, or Bell, which naturally have in mind the 
assessment of American personality rather than 
of English, and, not unnaturally, seldom refer 
to investigations carried out in this country. As 
a result, the younger generation among teach- 
ers, school medical officers, and psychiatrists 
are apt to suppose that tests of personality are 
a recent importation from the United States. 
Professor Vernon's book is, therefore, doubly 
welcome; it deals more specifically with the 
problems that confront the British student and 
seeks more particularly to cover the work of 
British contributors. Many readers will be as- 
tonished to discover how many of the various 
techniques which have recently been champi- 
oned as American novelties are developments 
of devices invented by Galton, McDougall, and 
their followers nearly fifty years ago. Profes- 
sor Vernon reminds us that what was “not only 
the first projection test, but also one of the 
earliest methods for exploring such differences" 
— the test of free association—was “developed 
by Galton in 1879.” He does not, however, note 
that the earliest systematic investigation of such 
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tests was carried out by a London Head Mis- 
tress—in her day one of the most famous of 
British educationists—Dr. Sophie Bryant. She 
applied several “tests of character” not only 
to her own ‘school pupils but also to eminent 
psychologists like Stout and J. M. Cattell. It 
was McDougall who first aroused the active 
interest of psychologists and teachers in emo- 
tional and social characteristics ; and the earliest 
attempt to compare various types of test—free 
association, apperception of inkblots and pic- 
tures, unconscious motor reactions, the psycho- 
galvanic reaction, and various laboratory tests 
of pulse, breathing, and the like—on the basis 
of empirical correlations, was prompted by his 
suggestions, and eventually reported in the fore- 
runner of this journal (Journ. of Exp. Peda- 
gogy and Training College Record, I, 1912, 
pp. 279f.). * All who are concerned with the 
study of individual personality—teachers as 
well as educational psychologists—will find 
every page of his book well worth the closest 
examination and reflection. The discussion is 
both lucid and terse, the survey comprehensive 
and impartial; and few books on psychology 
have succeeded in packing so much information 
into so little space. 

Brit J Med Psychol 28:84-5 pt 1°55. R. M. 
Mowbray. * Vernon....presents a comprehensive 
survey of the approaches and methods of per- 
sonality assessment by scholarly, canny and con- 
stant reference to the appropriate investiga- 
tions. * Prof, Vernon’s honesty might well be 
mistaken for pessimism. However, his con- 
clusion that “even the application of the high- 
est psychological skill and technical accomplish- 
ment cannot be expected to bring about rapid 
success” contains at least “cold comfort” for 
the clinician in his search for the relevant vari- 
ables of personality. The psychometric ap- 
proach to the assessment of personality has not 
yet shown enough supremacy to woo the busy 
psychiatrist away from his intuitions and judge- 
ments about personality. j 

Brit J Psychol 44:387-8 N 53. Florence 
Macneill. This book was badly needed from a 
British author. One would expect an objective 
and informative account of personality tests 
from Prof Vernon. * Throughout the book 
much research evidence is reviewed in evaluat- 
ing the tests which have been selected for dis- 
cussion. In the main the author is concerned 
with the descriptive rather than the explanatory 
approach. The general impression of the book, 


however, is that it is another contribution to 
“trait” psychology. The author emphasizes that 
he is concerned to show which of the tests 
(very few) are actually usable in applied psy- 
chology. He believes, too, that even if it is 
considered to be a narrow approach, the dif- 
ficulties arising out of the lack of a generally 
accepted framework for personality descrip- 
tion can only be surmounted in the meantime 
by making use of a small number of opera- 
tionally defined composite variables. One might 
criticize the author's general approach from 
the point of view that he seems over-concerned 
with regarding personality "tests" as poten- 
tially analogous to tests of intelligence and 
other abilities; one might question the existence 
of those many well validated tests of “other 
abilities." * Within its scope this book cohtains 
a great deal of information, and very good 
references. 

J Consult Psychol 18:153 Ap '54. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. * a compact but impressively com- 
prehensive survey of all methods used for the 
appraisal of personality: interviews, physical 
signs, expressive movements, tests, ratings, 
questionnaires, and projective techniques, His 
discussion is based mainly on research findings; 
almost every page cites relevant evidence to 
support. his conclusions. American research 
studies are sampled wisely and references are 
made to numerous useful British studies which 
probably are less well known to American read- 
ers. Personality theory is given a subordinate 
role, represented only by an able but limited 
introductory chapter. Emphasis is placed on 
the use of assessments for educational and 
vocational selection in which criteria are avail- 
able to permit the determination of validities. 
Measurement for clinical description is re- 
garded as a "most intractable problem" be- 
cause of the absence of appropriate external 
criteria. With its merits of thoroughness and 
unprejudiced objectivity, Vernon's book should 
find wide use as a text. Our students should be 
acquainted with it. 

Occupational Psychol 28:121—2 Ap "54. Alec 
Rodger. Here is yet another remarkable dis- 
play of Professor Vernon's erudition, and of 
his talent for presenting his facts and opinions 
with exceptional verbal economy. * the greater 
part of the material is quite new, and the whole 
is thoroughly documented with references to 
literature published only a few months before 
the book itself. The introduction gives a sur- 
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vey. of relevant theory, with special comments 
on factor-analysis and type-psychologies. The 
reader who tackles it seriously will have to do 
a good deal of further study, if he is to de- 
rive full benefit from Dr Vernon's pithy sum- 
maries and comments; but that is what he is 
meant to do, and he will find the task a reward- 
ing one. In the next chapter the author dis- 
cusses interviewing, and although it may be 
questioned whether he is wise to talk and gen- 
eralise about the validity and reliability of 
something: called “the interview," it is clear 
that all the material gathered together in the 
chapter is very important. Then comes a chap- 
ter on physical signs of personality, inevitably 
thinner than the first two, and rather of the 
nature of a rest-pause, much needed before 
the three that follow, on expressive movements, 
simple behaviour and cognitive tests, and min- 
iature and real-life situations. Next are chap- 
ters on ratings and judgments of personality, 
self-ratings and personality questionnaires, and 
the measurement of attitudes and interests, fol- 
lowed by a lively chapter on projection tech- 
niques. In his final chapter, called Conclusions 
and Future Developments, Dr Vernon flings 
out research topics in rich miscellany. As he 
truly remarks, "There is scarcely a method 
either praised or condemned in this book which 
could not be clarified by further investigation. 
Results are so variable in the personality field 
that the repetition, extension, and interlocking 
of previous researches would be more useful 
than the continued construction of more or less 
novel tests.” It is probably true to say that no 
book published in this country in recent years 
shows more convincingly than his the need for 
planned advance along these lines. 

Psychol B. 51:288-9 My ^54. Dan L. Adler. 
* Vernon reports and interprets data in a calm 
and studied manner. Because of its brief but 
unhurried digestion of assessment devices and 
its cogent but dignified criticism, this book is 
recommended to the students and scholars alike 
who desire an unbiased orientation to the field 
of personality testing. It brings no solace to 
those who seek vindication of one or another 
technique, but treats all techniques as legiti- 
mately adventurous early steps in the learning- 
to-walk period of valid assessment. * His 
eight-page concluding chapter, "Conclusions 
and Future Developments,” is a masterpiece of 
fulsome brevity. It conveys neither the extent 
to which his summaries cut cleanly to the heart 


of the evaluation, nor the number of research 
programs implicitly designed. Its three sections 
deal with the situations in which personality 
assessments are principally required: selection, 
experimentation, and diagnosis or guidance. 
The use of personality tests in selection pro- 
cedures is the most successful, Vernon feels, 
because theoretical problems of personality are 
at a minimum, and external validation criteria 
are readily available. From the standpoint of 
diagnosis, guidance, treatment, and control, 
however, the reverse is true. Theoretical prob- 
lems are maximal, and criteria—both internal 
and external—are generally lacking. For those 
who are familiar with Vernon as a protagon- 
ist of factorial and trait-composite research, his 
recognition that they are cross sectional, and 
not dynamic, may come as some surprise. Even 
more unexpected, perhaps, is his hope “that a 
more fruitful system will eventually replace 
[trait psychology]" (p. 205). His final plea is 
expressed as a need for the direct recording 
of behavior. This, he feels, will reconcile trait 
psychology with field theory, with the study 
of social groups and processes, and with longi- 
tudinal studies of personality development. 
Nowhere, perhaps, will the American psycholo- 
gist be brought face to face with one of his own 
problems more clearly than in this book. His 
English colleagues have observed and have 
often pointed out the limitations of clinical 
techniques, such as interviews, Rorschachs, and 
ratings, when used as everyday diagnostic tools. 
Although the critical studies most often cited 
have been made in this country, they have had 
less influence here than abroad in actually 
changing practice. It appears to be difficult for 
at least two English psychologists of repute— 
Eysenck and Vernon—to understand how we 
can, at the same time, be scientifically self- 
critical and clinically self-indulgent. This trait 
composite has yet to be explored by the eul- 
ture-oriented psychologist. 
[B447] 

KAVERNON, P. E., EDITOR. Secondary School Selec- 
tion: A British Psychological. Society Inquiry. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1957. Pp. 216. 155. * 

Brit J Psychol 48:307-9 N '57. F. W. War- 
burton. * the first of what, it is hoped, will be 
several volumes on topics of public interest, 
published under the auspices of the British 
Psychological Society * Tt is a chock-a-block 
with facts, arguments and theories, in which 
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the influence of Prof. Vernon, who has edited 
the text, is clearly to be seen. Few psychologists 
will agree with all the findings put forwafd, 
but no one familiar with the problem could 
fail to appreciate the thoroughness and objec- 
tivity with which this task has been carried out, 
and it has certainly succeeded in showing how 
large a contribution psychology has made to 
this problem of national importance. This book 
should go a long way to dispel the notion that 
the eleven plus examination is strongly sup- 
ported by all psychologists, most of whom, it 
asserts, dislike the system, and look to al- 
ternative types of school organization based on 
.the concepts of allocation (blessed word) and 
guidance rather than- competitive selection * 
The report errs perhaps in giving a rather 
piecemeal emphasis to clinical experience con- 
cerning the effect of the examination on the 
four-fifths of the population who fail it, even 
if the emotional effects on the children are 
probably less than the ill-feeling caused among 
the parents. * Educational administrators will 
find advice on numerous topics, including scal- 
ing techniques, the use of subjective data, age 
allowances, the expected number of grammar 
School misfits, the marking of essays, school 
records, teachers’ estimates, the selection of 
children attending small schools, the delimita- 
tion of the border zone (5oth to the 9sth per- 
centiles), various borderline procedures, indi- 
vidual and panel interviews, an account of the 
extremely thorough method used in the city of 
Lincoln, and the West Riding scheme for scal- 
ing against the junior schools' results in previ- 
ous years, or retrospectively against the pupils’ 
performance on tests given when they reach 
the secondary schools. The appendices might 
reasonably have included some material from 
the main text, as the discussion of such tech- 
nicalities as multiple criteria and correction for 
attenuation and homogeneity are of little gen- 
eral interest, although everyone would be well 
advised to look at the appendices, if only to 
gain some insight into the complexities in- 
volved in selection. * The report emphasizes 
the very convincing evidence found in nearly 
every investigation of the superiority of the 
intelligence test as an overall predictor of later 
success, but fails to bring out clearly enough 
the additional advantage that fluctuations in 
T.Q., although larger than originally suspected, 
will usually be less than those in Arithmetic, 
English, or any other selection variable. The 


important point is made that intelligence tests 
act much more as a class leveller than as a 
class perpetuator and that it would be more 
logical for left wing critics to welcome them 
than to decry them, since on both theoretical 
and experimental grounds it seems likely that 
in areas where the intelligence test has been 
abandoned fewer working-class children will 
gain grammar school places than in those areas 
where they still constitute part of the examina- 
tion. Authorities who abolish intelligence tests 
are probably making a decision to withhold 
educational opportunity from working-class 
children. Teachers will be interested to know 
that, in an important investigation, the scaled 
teachers’ estimates gave correlations of the 
same order as those of the external examina- 
tions, and higher than those of the objective 
attainment tests, although the likely error of 
a teacher's unscaled estimate of the average 
ability of his class is twice that of the error 
of an estimate based on a mediocre intelligence 
test. "Old type" examinations, when construc- 
ted by persons with experience of psychometric 
technique, can reach the same efficiency as the 
objective attainments test; and the essay, de- 
spite the unreliability inherent in its marking, 
does add appreciably to the validity of predic- 
tion, although no weight should be attached to 
a single marking of a single composition. The 
advice given about coaching is rather ambigu- 
ous. It is considered that coaching should be 
discouraged, but that if it cannot be controlled, 
adequate previous practice and explanation in 
all schools should be authorized. It is also ad- 
mitted that the abilities of individual children 
are more variable than was earlier supposed, 
and that rigid streaming may have harmful 
educational and social consequences, although 
these are often exaggerated. * The report will 
also serve as a text-book for students, and as a 
guide to lecturers in educational psychology. 
It includes sections dealing with the history of 
intelligence testing, theories of the nature of 
intelligence, the work of Hebb, the effects of 
environment and heredity on test scores, and 
the normality of I.Q. distributions. The excel- 
lent suggestion is made that the term "general 
educability” should be substituted for “gen- 
eral intelligence," on the ground that this term 
makes no claim that psychologists are measur- 
ing purely innate ability. * Nor does this sec- 
tion on *How Far Do Intelligence Tests Meas- 
ure Inborn Ability?" refer to the extensive 
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work of Burt in this field, which also points 
to the predominance of genetic factors. Re- 
search strongly suggests that in our present 
system differences in I.Q. scores are mainly 
determined by heredity. * until contrary experi- 
mental results rather than hypotheses are ad- 
vanced it would be more scientific to emphasize 
the innate component in intelligence test scores. 
Everyone would agree with the working party 
that psychologists should frankly acknowledge 
that a completely accurate classification is im- 
possible at eleven years, but they should also 
add that perfect prediction of complex human 
behaviour at any age is impossible, and that 
psychological principles can no more be applied 
unerringly to individual children than the prin- 
ciples of physics can afford predictions of the 
exact path of a slate that falls off a roof. The 
important point is made that the best vindica- 
tion for a system of selection is that it admits 
of fewer errors than would occur with any 
other method, and that we are now near the 
limits of predictive efficiency, which is a con- 
siderable technical achievement. Yet the claim 
on the dust cover that the procedure is ac- 
curate for some 90% of children may be dis- 
puted, since it assumes that the correlation of 
an imperfectly reliable selection procedure with 
a perfectly reliable scholastic criterion is close 
to plus 0.90. In fact, scholastic criteria are by 
no means perfectly reliable, and the effect of 
this correction for attenuation is to give a 
somewhat optimistic estimate of the efficiency 
of selection procedures, although the discrep- 
ancy is not very great. It must be remembered 
that (as stated in the text) a quarter of those 
selected, on present standards, do not deserve 
their place. And is it fair to state that in view 
of the high validities achieved we can hardly 
expect that “tinkering with” selection proce- 
dure, e.g. including essays as well as subjective 
English tests or additional personality assess- 
ments, would produce any marked improve- 
ment? The addition of essays and personality 
estimates are scarcely “tinkering,” since they 
raise the reliability, mitigate backwash effects 
on the school curriculum, and may eventually 
replace the original tests without lowering the 
overall validity. Statistical psychologists will 
enjoy the appendices. * A question raised in 
everyone's mind is whether this report is not 
bolting the stable door after the horse has gone, 
since secondary school selection seems likely to 
be dropped by several authorities. However, 


educationdl provision in this country is such 
that any immediate wholesale change seems 
improbable, and, in any case, the authors of 
this report believe that, if comprehensive 
schools become general, psychology will have 
at least as much to contribute to the techniques 
of diagnosis and guidance within such schools 
as it has to the more restricted aim of accurate 
selection. 


[ B448] 
XVicrom, FRANK. Handwriting: A Personality 
Projection. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
Publisher, 1952. Pp. xii, 149. $3.75. (Oxford, England : 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd. 27s. 6d.) * 
(PA 26:6986) 

J Consult Psychol 16:317 Ag 52. Laurance 
F. Shaffer. Victor’s theory of graphology has 
a number of features that seem to commend it 
to psychologists : handwriting is regarded dy- 
namically as expressive movement ; the major 
concepts of release, tension, and energy are 
harmonious with all important systems of psy- 
chological theory. Other aspects are not so at- 
tractive: for example, the symbolic values of 
above (high, ideal) and below (low, imperfect) 
are applied arbitrarily to movements above and 
below the base line of handwriting. The validity 
of the system is supported only by arguments, 
cases, and appeals to "the collective experience 
of three generations of graphologists.” A con- 
cluding note specifically rejects the experi- 
mental validation of graphology as “futile,” 
leaving the critical reader with the impression 
that, as a verifiable and dependable technique, 
graphology is futile, too. 

J Proj Tech 17:236-7 Je '53. Gerald S. Blum. 
“The changing slant often found in children’s 
handwritings indicates that they cannot decide 
whether to turn to their father or mother for 
advice or warmth.” This statement by Dr. 
Victor admittedly gives us a new “slant” on the 
age-old and sometimes very humorous problem 
of not knowing which way to turn. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the quotation, along with many 
similar pronouncements, also leaves the re- 
viewer with a rather squirmy feeling in trying 
to evaluate the book, Assumptions which local- 
ize the Mother at the left side of a sheet of 
paper and the Father at the right are sufficiently 
intriguing to warrant some independent evi- 
dence. Instead the author, following the tradi- 
tion of earlier works on handwriting, implicitly 
asks us to accept on faith what may be remark- 
able revelations. This will be difficult for some 
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readers to do. The reviewer felt especially let 
down because the early pages of the book are 
liberally sprinkled with comments concerning 
the need to make graphology “scientific,” the 
fallacy of applying pat interpretations, the de- 
sirability of training psychologists in the analy- 
sis of handwriting, and so on. The method 
which Victor advocates to accomplish such 
noble objectives is called “Basic Graphology.” 
The latter system emphasizes the point that 
handwriting is a symbolic utilization of move- 
ment in space. Fundamental are the concepts of 
release, tension, and depth. Instead of trying 
to answer “What does this loop or hook mean?” 
Victor prefers to pose the question “How did 
this loop or hook originate?" In the author's 
words, the system “coordinates all the details 
of handwriting by recognizing in them a com- 
mon basis for interpretation—movement.” Be- 
sides organizing and unifying the content of 
handwriting analysis, Basic Graphology also 
neatly solves the problem of how to interpret 
handwriting psychologically. This tour de 
force is achieved with startling simplicity, 
merely by separating Basic from Applied 
Graphology. The former "deals only with the 
dynamic elements of handwriting and leaves 
the interpretation of these elements to Applied 
Graphology....” Thus Basic Graphology stands 
aloof from specific psychological theories, 
which are relegated to the applied realm. In 
fact the author amply demonstrates the versa- 
tility of his Applied Graphology by interpreting 
the same handwriting sample according to the 
theories of Jung, Kretschmer, Sheldon, and 
Horney! This solution to the problem of hand- 
writing interpretation struck the present re- 
viewer as ingenious but confusing. Logically 
it appears to beg the question. Granted the im- 
portance of techniques to analyze handwriting, 
the essence of graphology nevertheless must 
lie in psychological interpretation, Any separa- 
tion of the two seems highly artificial, The 
book is clearly’ written and relatively easy to 
follow, except for some minor difficulty in try- 
ing to locate the appropriate illustrative figures, 
One may question the author’s decision to con- 
centrate on a few rather than a broad range 
of illustrative materials, but again this is not a 
serious objection. A noticeable omission in the 
bibliography, however, is Sonnemann’s Hand- 
writing Analysis, which has been widely read. 
In summary, Victor’s monograph represents a 
sound contribution to methodology in hand- 


writing study, but falls short of its mark with 
respect to the alignment of graphology with 
science. 

Psychol B 50:163-4 Mr '53. Werner Wolff. 
* For the first time Victor makes the important 
point that basic psychological observation, 
which he calls “basic graphology," is a science 
of objective observation and can be independent 
of all graphological theories which, though in- 
teresting for any theory of personality, belong 
to what he calls "applied psychology." * the 
author would have better used the term "ap- 
plied graphology" instead of “basic graphol- 
ogy," and "theoretical graphology" instead of 
"applied graphology." Victor calls handwriting 
a personality projection, considering the letters 
as somewhat similar to an inkblot. Although, as 
the present reviewer observed, letters may be- 
come a screen for even a projection of images, 
handwriting seems to him an expression rather 
than a projection. As a direct expression of 
inner motions in outer motions, handwriting 
is a graphogram, more similar to an electro- 
encephalogram than to a Rorschach inkblot. 
Handwriting is the recording of inner psycho- 
logical movements, of which Victor considers 
as the basic ones release, tension and output of 
energy. He compares in a suggestive way these 
different forms of rhythm with rhythmical 
forms in poetry. On one hand, the author makes 
the point that handwriting as a dynamic move- 
ment does not allow any fixed correlation be- 
tween graphic forms and personality traits. On 
the other hand, he tries to establish a correla- 
tion between. handwriting and. constitutional 
types according to Sheldon. The author should 
have elaborated upon this double aspect. Hand- 
writing is both form and expression, frozen 
gesture and flowing motion, and it is from the 
relationship of both that the personal equation 
results. Victor's book presents a good condensa- 
tion of graphological concepts. However, it 
does not present any new observations and does 
not emphasize enough the need for grapho- 
logical experiments and for a systematic corre- 
lation between elements of graphic expression 
and definable temperamental, clinical, and pro- 
fessional entities. The author's justified call 
for a basic graphology can be solved only if 
basic graphological elements can be correlated 
with basic mental and emotional patterns to be 
formulated by a scoring system. This, ulti- 
mately, will make graphology the most im- 
portant psychodiagnostic instrument because 
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the diagnosis by handwriting is the only tool 
which does not require the client's, or patient's, 
presence, and the diagnosis deals with the direct 
personality record itself, without using any 
foreign material such as inkblots or picture 
cards. With the proper technique it will take 
the least effort for a major output. 

Psychol B 50:164-6 Mr *53. Julian B. Rot- 
ter. Most serious students of projective meth- 
ods of personality measurement would at least 
concede that if factors of handedness, condi- 
tions of sampling, and special training are con- 
trolled, better than chance relationship may be 
found between some aspects of handwriting 
and similar aspects of other motor tasks. They 
might also agree that handwriting may reveal 
at a better than chance level such characteris- 
tics as the educational attainment or experience 
of the subject. In some cases markedly indi- 
vidualistic writing may allow for the "diag- 
nosis" of some generalized and significant per- 
sonality characteristics. Speaking generally, 
however, American psychologists have refused 
to accept the thesis that handwriting may be 
confidently used as an efficient, reliable, or 
valid method of predicting significant personal- 
ity variables. * Since the author does not feel 
that it would be profitable to come to grips 
with the American tendency to insist upon ob- 
jectivity, quantification and experimental tests, 
it is the reviewer’s impression that this book 
will fail in its goal of obtaining wide accept- 
ance of handwritting analysis in this country. 
It should be said in all fairness to the author, 
however, that the reviewer's handwriting re- 
veals a veritable bonanza of pathologies and 
produces considerable aggression in his secre- 
tary. For the reviewer, the typewriter was a 
wonderful invention. 

[B449] 
*ViiramAxt, R. OLAVI Personality Traits Be- 
tween Puberty and Adolescence: Their Rela- 
tionships, Development and Constancy Wi 
Reference to Their Relation to School Achieve- 
ment. Annals of the Finnish Academy of Science and 


Letters, Series B, No. 104. Helsinki, Finland: Suo- 
malainen Tiedeakatemia, Academia Scientiarum Fen- 
nica, 1956. Pp. 183. Paper. 700 
[B450] 1 

*Wacner, Maze E. Anticipatory Examinations 
for College Credit: Twenty ears Experience 
at the University of Buffalo. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. 20, No. 3. Buffalo, N.Y.: the University, 
1952. Pp. 105-33. $0.50. * (PA 27 :8041) 

[ B451] 
Ance S. Pupils’ School Records: A 


* A h 
pur the Nature and Use of Cumulative 


Survey of 


School Records in England and Wales. National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, Publication No. 8. London: published for the 
Foundation by Newnes Educational Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. xviii, 199. 215. * 

Brit J Ed Psychol 26:236 N ’56. * it is ex- 
tremely valuable to have this comprehensive 
survey...to show us where we have got to and 
what are the essential difficulties and problems 
* Certainly, it will be our standard reference 
work on the subject for a long time to come. 
Miss Walker is, indeed, so thorough and fair 
in her presentation of all the arguments for and 
against every controversial point, that one al- 
most regrets that she does not make more at- 
tempt herself to clear up the mess, and that she 
leaves so many points of policy for the reader 
to decide, For example, she is probably the 
first commentator to face up properly to the 
difficulties of making personality assessments, 
and to bring out the theoretical and practical 
impossibilities of covering personality by a 
series of allegedly normally distributed traits. 
Her own analysis of sets of ratings of eight 
hundred 11 year children’s N.F.E.R. cards 
shows that 70 per cent of the variance of all 
the assessments (including I.O., E.Q. and 
A.Q.) is accounted for by a single factor, pre- 
sumably representing general educational ad- 
justment; and that teachers in general do not 
consistently differentiate special abilities or 
personality traits to any useful extent. She does 
describe the attempts of certain L.E.As. to sub- 
stitute other forms of personality description, 
but is unable to provide much in the way of 
positive recommendations. However, if this is 
a fault, it is in the right direction. More irri- 
tating is the extraordinary way in which the 
book is put together, with chapters, appendices 
and summaries mixed up higgledy-piggledy, 
and with no index; she even introduces totally 
new material into the final Summary and Con- 
clusions. Though admittedly the topic is a com- 
plex one, there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be treated as a consecutive whole, 
nor why the administrator should be allowed to 
get away with the notion that he can under- 
stand the essential issues without reading the 
(slightly more technical) appendices. Actually, 
she writes so clearly that the educationist with 
a minimum of psychological and statistical 
training should find little difficulty in follow- 
ing her. However, it would be unfair for this 
review to leave the impression that Miss Walker 
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and the National Foundation do not know their 
own minds. Far from it, the book embodies a 
very broad conception of the functions of rec- 
ord cards and, if one searches for it, one can 
find full discussions of, and much wise advice 
on every aspect of their use. 

Brit J Ed Studies 4:83-5 N '55. R. R. Dale. 
“Pupils? School Records” is a very necessary 
but rather dull subject. That this book is not 
dull is therefore a tribute to the author’s able 
organization of material and to her clear style. 
The description is competent and informative, 
criticism constructive and judgment notably 
well balanced. Teaching is an art which increas- 
ingly utilizes scientific aids. Intelligence tests, 
attainment tests, diagnostic tests, record cards, 
are all valuable tools in the hands of the skilled 
teacher, and the art of teaching consists in part 
in knowing when to use them. But this enquiry 
shows that many teachers are somewhat uncer- 
tain about their use and particularly uncer- 
tain about the best methods of recording the 
various types of examination results. * The 
National Foundation of Educational Research 
is to be congratulated on adding another useful 
and thoroughly sound publication to its list. 
This is a book which should be in the hands 
of every local education authority and in the 
library of every school. 


[ B452] 
*Wattace, ANTHONY F. C. The Modal Personality 
of the Tuscarora Indians as Revealed by the 
Rorschach Test. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 150. Washington, D.C. : 
United States Government Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 
viii, 120. Paper. $0.60. * (PA 27 :6505) 

[ B453 ] 


XWarroN, Lewis E. Methods of Pupil Appraisal. 
Guidance Workbook Series, No. 3. Coral Gables, Fla. : 
University of Miami Bookstore, 1951. Pp. iv, 39. Paper, 
mimeographed. $1.00. * 


[ B454] 
*Wanpt, Epwin, AND Brown, GrRALD W, Essen- 
tials of Educational Evaluation. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. 125. Paper. $1.40. * 

Ed & Psychol Meas 18:420-1 su ’58. Edith 
Jay. In approximately roo pages, this inex- 
pensive little book introduces the prospective 
teacher to some of the measurement and eval- 
uation problems involved in classroom teaching. 
Whenever a course in measurement is not a 
curriculum requirement in teacher training this 
text fills a definite need for a unit on this im- 
portant subject. * The authors have done a 
surprisingly good job of keeping the material 


coherent and scientifically sound in spite of 
its simplicity. * Appendix B is a short dis- 
cussion of reliability and validity. Illustrations 
are well chosen and diverse in content. * As 
a unit within some more general course, it ap- 
pears to have considerable value. As a textbook 
for a course in measurement it would be far 
too brief. The style is straightforward, concise 
and clear. Impossible standards of perfection 
are not presented. The writer feels that a 
teacher may show even greater ingenuity after 
this introduction than after studying a more 
ponderous and mathematical treatise, While no 
very high level of sophistication is reached, at 
least the student may, be encouraged to continue 
to study in the field * This reviewer recom- 
mends the book for use in any introductory 
course where a self contained unit of this sort 
is needed. If the exercises are conscientiously 
done, the volume can contribute greatly to the 
elementary school teacher's handling of eval- 
uation tasks, from report card making to the 
daily quiz. If, in addition, the suggested addi- 
tional readings are suitably assigned, the unit 
may lead to a greater breadth of understanding 
than is gained in more technical courses. How- 
ever, secondary teachers probably would need 
some supplementation of the unit in the sev- 
eral subject fields, which are included in the 
text. 


[ B455 ] 

*WANDT, EDWIN, AND OSTREICHER, LEONARD M. Va- 
lidity of Samples of Classroom Behavior for the 
Measurement of Social-Emotional Climate. 
American Psychological Association, Psychological 
Monographs: General and Applied, Vol. 68, No. 5, 
Whole No. 376. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 12. Paper. $1.00. * (PA 29 :4622) 


[ B456 ] 
XWaNpr, EDWIN, AND OSTREICHER, LEoNARD M. Vari- 
ability in Observed Classroom Behaviors of Jun- 
ior High School Teachers and Classes. College of 
the City of New York, Division of Teacher Education, 
Office of Research and Evaluation, Publication No. 16. 
New York: the Division, 1953. Pp. iv, 31. Paper, 
mimeographed. * (P4 28:4975) 


[ B457 ] 
*Warsurton, F. W. The Selection of University 
Students. Publications of the University of Man- 
chester School of Education, No. 1. Manchester, Eng- 
land: University of Manchester Press, 1952, Pp. vii, 
46. 4s. 6d. * 

Brit J Ed Psychol 22:221 N ’52. This is a 
very useful survey of methods of selection of 
University students, including an examination 
of evidence as to the value of the Higher 
School Certificate results, Headmaster’s Re- 
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ports, Interviews, Intelligence and Aptitude 
Tests. The exposition is clear and admirably 
concise, and the general attitude critical and 
well balanced. The booklet is the first research 
publication of Manchester University School 
of Education, and provides a very promising 
start. 

Occupational Psychol 28:58 Ja’54. A. H. D. 
Toser. * an admirably clear non-technical ac- 
count of the problems involved in the selection 
of university students and a survey of research 
work on the subject done and still going on in 
Great Britain, including some investigations in 
several departments of Manchester University 
which do not appear to have been published 
* A useful bibliography sensibly distinguishes 
between British work in this field and that car- 
ried out in the USA where conditions are very 
different. * 

[ B458 ] 
*Warters, Loras J. Factors in Achievement in 
Mathematics: A Study of the Factor Patterns 
Resulting From Analyses of the Scores of Boys 
and Girls in Junior Year of High School on One 
Mathematics Test. Catholic University of America, 
Educational Research Monographs, Vol. 18, No. 3. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, Inc., 1954. Pp. 62. Paper. $1.00. * 

[ B459] 
*Warrs, A. F, Can We Measure Ability? London: 
University of London Press Ltd., 1953. Pp. 80. Paper 
3s. 

Brit J Ed Psychol 24:127 Je '54. * The clear 
and easy approach in the early chapters would 
make a very good introduction to the subject 
for teachers and others who are sceptical about 
the value of intelligence tests and largely igno- 
rant of what they have been proved to do. ad 
In discussing the problem of the late developer, 
Dr. Watts gives evidence of fluctuations in 
the orders of children in intelligence test scores 
at the ages of 8, 11, 13 and 16. But such records 
fail to give due weight to the different nature 
of the tests necessarily used at such different 
ages, and to the fact that several tests about 
the same time are necessary to give a reliable 
estimate of a child’s general intelligence at that 
time. A few marked fluctuations may occur in 
a large group of children even with a very 
similar test given only a week or so later. Still, 
the booklet is a sensible and clear exposition 
for beginners. 

[ B460 ] 
*Warts, A. F.; PIDGEON, D. A.; AND Yates, A. Sec- 


d: School Entrance Examinations: A Study 
of Sone of the Factors Influencing Scores in 


Objective Tests With Particular Reference to 
Coaching and Practice: Second Interim Report 
on the Allocation of Primary School Leavers to 
Courses of Secondary Education. National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research in England and Wales, 
Publication No. 6. London: Newnes Educational Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., 1952. Pp. 77. 6s 6d. * 


A.M.A. 48:96-7 F ’53. After studying the 
full N.F.E.R. Report—everyone should do so 
—I feel that the investigators have sometimes 
overestimated the range and validity of their 
results. They have sometimes relied on num- 
bers far too small for statistical safety. Even 
in the London experiment, complete results 
were obtained only for 1,214 children, which 
probably means that less than 50 teachers were 
involved ; and, since the children were divided 
into eight groups, it may well be that no more 
than six teachers were concerned with the 
coaching of any particular group. Now the 
teacher is all-important ; there are just as many 
ways of coaching for intelligence tests as for 
anything else; and every teacher is either 
unique or incompetent. I must, therefore, as- 
sume that a multitude of complicating factors 
are imperfectly represented, or unrepresented, 
in the results. One such factor, recognised in 
the pilot Twickenham experiment, appears to 
have been ignored in the larger London one. 
In the former, among secondary modern pupils, 
it was found that slackening of interest which 
affected the results could be remedied by the 
offer of money prizes. Now the lure of admis- 
sion to a grammar school is a potent stimulus 
also. The London pupils, who had already been 
allocated to secondary schools at the time of the 
experiment, seem to have lacked such stimuli. 
Under the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that those coached for six hours got bored. The 
fact that those coached for nine hours did better 
than those coached for six, and as well as those 
coached for three, probably indicates that good 
teaching will ultimately triumph over the most 
boring syllabus. In this connection, I note that, 
in the pilot Twickenham Experiment, a major- 
ity of the (stimulated) children reached their 
peak of achievement only at the eighth, ninth, 
or tenth of ten tests; in other words, most of 
them were still improving after ten tests. Now, 
in many junior schools, coaching is given not 
in large doses over a relatively short period, but 
in small daily doses continued for a year or 
more. The effect of such coaching has not yet 
been investigated, I think; it is probably very 
great indeed. However that may be, it is clear 
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that to stop practice after "at least two,” or 
after any small number of tests, is to favour 
a minority at the expense of the majority. One 
important complication, recognised by the in- 
vestigators, is ignored in their summary. Boys 
profit from coaching more than girls, girls 
from practice more than boys. Thus, it may be 
especially profitable to coach boys. There is the 
further fact, recognised by everyone, that in- 
dividual children vary in their response to 
coaching and practice. We may see coachers 
developing a technique of giving a bit of 
coaching to all, selecting those who profit much 
from it, and then giving to those a bit more.... 
and so on. Unfair?..I don’t think it wise to 
call coaching unfair. Every good teacher is 
tempted to do his best for his pupils. Many 
cannot resist the temptation. It is very danger- 
ous to impress a contrary principle on the 
others. If, then, I condemn the idea of universal 
coaching, it is for reasons other than those of 
the investigators. To me, universal coaching 
would be a bad way of bolstering a bad test. 
* On the question of transfer after 11+-, the 
investigators again confirm the results of our 
own experience. Why is it that candidates from 
secondary modern schools generally do worse 
in the Allocation Examination than they did a 
year earlier? Can it be that in the secondary 
modern school they miss their little daily dose 
of coaching? 

Brit J Psychol 45:147 My '54. A. H. D. T. * 
Tts content is accurately indicated by the sub- 
title “a study of some of the factors influenc- 
ing scores in objective tests with particular 
reference to coaching and practice." The au- 
thors survey a number of recent investigations 
into the effects of coaching and practice and 
describe some experiments of their own de- 
signed to answer certain definite questions 
about their influence. There remain some in- 
consistencies between the findings of different 
investigators which are not cleared up, and 
there are some puzzling results which are dif- 
ficult to interpret. It is hard to see, for ex- 
ample, why both three hours and nine hours 
of coaching should consistently be more effec- 
tive than six hours. * The authors disapprove 
of universal coaching for the intelligence test 
which has been recommended in some quarters 
and see no need for it. They advise sufficient 
practice to swamp the effects of differences 
in preparation—not a great deal is necessary. 
They have also a number of sensible com- 


ments and recommendations on the general 
problem of secondary school allocation and 
indicate where further research is especially 
needed. 

[ B461] 
*Wavertey, Martin, Preparation for the Work- 
ing of Intelligence Tests. London: George G. Har- 
rap & Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. 43. 55. * 

[ B462] 


*Wens, SAM C. Studies of Scale and Ambiguity 
Values Obtained by the Method of Equal-Ap- 
pearing Intervals. American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Psychological Monographs: General and. Applied, 
Vol. 69, No. 3, Whole No. 388. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, Inc., 1955. Pp. 20. Paper. $1.00, * (PA 
30:133) 
[ B463 ] 

*Wecuster, Davo. The Measurement and Ap- 
praisal of Adult Intelligence, Fourth Edition. 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1958. Pp. ix, 
296. $5.00. * (London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, Ltd. 


40s.) For reviews of earlier editions, see 3 :299-301, and 
40:Br121; for related reviews, see 414-5, 4:361, 3:298, 


and 40:1429. 

[ B464] 
*Weiss, RAYMOND A., AND PHILLIPS, MARJORIE, Ad- 
ministration of Tests in Physical Education. St. 
Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Co, 1954. Pp. 278. Paper, 
lithotyped. $4.50. * 

[ B465] 


*Wexcn, JoskPHINE S., AND Stone, C. Hanorp. How 
to Build a Merchandise Knowledge Test. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, Re- 
search and Technical Report 8. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Co., 1952. Pp. vi, 21. Paper, lithotyped. $1.00. 
* (PA 27:734) 


J Appl Psychol 37:64 F '53. Edwin E. 
Ghiselli. This excellent monograph concisely 
presents the methods for the development of 
job knowledge tests. * the procedures are gen- 
eral and can be applied to any type of job. 
The authors do not claim that they are de- 
scribing any new methods. What they have 
done is to bring together for trade tests the 
procedures for item development, item valida- 
tion, test validation, cross validation, and the 
setting of critical scores, in a most clear and 
logical fashion. The rationale for each step is 
well outlined. The monograph is liberally doc- 
umented with judiciously chosen illustrations, 
so that each step is readily understandable. 
The monograph will not only serve as a tech- 
nical manual for those concerned with selec- 
tion problems, but should be an invaluable 
piece of outside reading for a course in test 
construction or in psychological measurement. 
The only shortcoming is in the discussion of 
the types of items that might be used in job 
information tests. While a reader unfamiliar 
with the field will ultimately obtain some no- 
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tion concerning the scope of possible items, 
in no single section is this aspect well devel- 
oped. 

[ B466 ] 
* WELCH, JOSEPHINE; STONE, C. HAROLD; AND PATER- 
son, Donato G. How to Develop a Weighted Ap- 
plication , Blank. University of Minnesota, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, Research and Technical Report 
11, Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. Pp. vi, 
19. Paper, lithotyped. $1.00. * (PA 27:8066) 

[ B467 ] 
KWELSH, GEORGE SCHLAGER, AND DAHLSTROM, W 
Grant, Eprrors, Basic Readings on the MMPI in 
Psychology and Medicine. Minneapolis, Minn. : Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 656. $8.75. 
Condoni Oxford University Press. 705) * (PA 31: 
1060 


Am J Orthopsychiatry 27:841-2 O 757: 
Frederick A. Zehrer. * The editors have done 
a good job of selecting materials * One who 
has not been exposed to the University of 
Minnesota clinical psychology training pro- 
gram may not find it easy to comprehend the 
devotion and attendant emphasis given the 
MMPI as a diagnostic instrument. The 689 
titles listed in the bibliography include 27 
Ph.D. dissertations written by University of 
Minnesota graduate students (including both 
editors, in 1949) and 37 Ph.D. dissertations 
produced by students in other universities, In 
addition, 34 Master’s degree theses are listed. * 
For anyone using the MMPI, or interested in 
adding to evaluative procedures in a clinical 
or research setting, the book should prove to 
be a useful library addition. It contains much 
to stimulate critical discussion which should 
assist in the development of a concept among 
beginners wherein the MMPI can be accepted 
as one of several useful evaluative instruments. 

Can J Psychol 12:55-6 Mr 58. Richard H. 
Walters. * The editors present brief and gen- 
erally somewhat superficial introductions to the 
sections, each of which is followed by a foot- 
note indicating the sources of the material for 
the section being introduced. A survey of these 
footnotes indicates that there is, in fact, much 
less original material in this volume than the 
authors’ foreword might lead us to expect. 
Undoubtedly, it is convenient to have so much 
pertinent material on the MMPI presented to- 
gether in a single volume. In view of the in- 
adequacy of the manual which accompanies the 
test, the bringing together of information about 
the construction of the scales is especially val- 
uable. However, if the reader already has 
doubts about the value of psychological an- 


thologies, this publication will almost certainly 
serve to strengthen them. In the first place, 
no attempt has been made to indicate the ex- 
tent to which individual articles have been sub- 
jected to the editorial axe. Secondly, the in- 
troductory sections provide little in the way of 
critical appraisal of the material which is pre- 
sented. The editors' time might have been spent 
more profitably in providing psychologists with 
an account, both descriptive and evaluative, of 
the development of the MMPI and of the ex- 
tent to which its subsequent employment in 
research and practice has revealed its poten- 
tialities and weaknesses. A sufficiently stimu- 
lating account might also have served, more 
than the present book, to direct the reader's 
attention to the original articles. These weak- 
nesses detract from the value of this text as 
a systematic contribution. However, as a 
source book for the busy clinician, it is a 
convenient and well-organized reference. 
Cont Psychol 2:80-1 Mr 757. Irwin A. 
Berg. * the scope of research interest in the 
MMPI is a phenomenon without close parallel 
in the history of professional psychology. The 
present book is, in part, a recognition by ed- 
itors Welsh and Dahlstrom that Johnny-come- 
latelies to the MMPI scene simply cannot 
cover the available literature. So, in consulta- 
tion with Starke Hathaway, one of the MMPI 
authors, they selected 66 articles (including 
some unpublished materials) with the goal of 
providing a representative ten-percent sample. 
They were successful in achieving their goal. 
A comparison of several of the original articles 
with the edited version shows some pruning 
and snipping, but this literary surgery was so 
skillfully executed that the abbreviated articles 
represent an improvement in each instance. As 
in all many-authored volumes, the style, of 
course, varies widely from author to author. 
There is sparkling, incisive prose by Paul 
Meehl, straightforward declarative sentences 
from L. E. Drake, and determined, clumping 
phrases by Welsh. Yet, for all that, the book 
gets its content across rather effectively. This 
is not to assert that Basic Readings in the 
MMPI is without flaw. At times, for exam- 
ple, the editors work overtime in striving) to 
avoid the slightest shadow’s being cast upon 
the MMPI. Their handling of the Mf scale 
is a case in point. This particular scale is 
really not capable of a reasonably valid iden- 
tification of individual homosexuals as it was 
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intended to be, apparently because homosex- 
uals can usually obtain “normal” scores if they 
so choose. In this connection, when Cottle in 
a 1953 review of the MMPI literature sum- 
marized a study by Benton, he noted, “When 
Benton retested nine homosexuals with instruc- 
tions to fake normal, six were able to secure 
normal scores.” But when the editors refer to 
the Benton study in an introduction to the 
section on psychiatric problems, they note (p. 
375), “Of the ten cases of homosexuality, four 
were not able to reduce their scale 5 (Mf) 
scores.” The increase from nine to ten cases 
apparently came from some unpublished data 
supplied by Benton. There is probably nothing 
wrong with digging up an extra case nor with 
reversing the original author’s negative state- 
ment to a positive form, since the article it- 
self is reprinted later in the book; yet the fact 
remains that two-thirds of a small group of 
confessed homosexuals were able to fake nor- 
mal Mf scores. Further, non-homosexual col- 
lege students who take the MMPI under stand- 
ard administration procedures often obtain sig- 
nificantly high Mf ratings. Glossing over or 
ignoring such data is unnecessary, even mis- 
leading, and serves to weaken somewhat an 
otherwise excellent book. The MMPI is a 
splendid clinical instrument and needs no 
verbal pirouettes to distract attention from an 
occasional shortcoming in a few of the scales. * 
The psychologist who studies Welsh and Dahl- 
strom’s selections will understand the signif- 
icance of the MMPI as a carefully conceived 
and painstakingly validated schedule. He will 
know the theory behind the test, how the test 
was constructed, and he will grasp the mean- 
ing of the various scales as well as their di- 
agnostic significance. The mysteries of coding 
test profiles will be unravelled as thoroughly 
as it is possible to accomplish this end in print, 
and the reasons why the MMPI is far more 
than just a super Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory will also be apparent. Further, the 
reader will obtain a fair picture of how the 
test works out in clinical settings and as a 
general personality measure. All in all, the ed- 
itors have done a good job. 

J Counsel Psychol 4:78 sp '57. Charles Mc- 
Arthur. * 'The book is a source book. Its ed- 
itors deserve praise for selecting with judg- 
ment, grouping with clarity, and cutting with 
intelligence a vast, technical, and unreadable 
literature. * Unnecessary duplications, like par- 


allel “reviews of the literature," have been cut 
out of these versions of the journal articles 
and some editorial matter has been added to 
aid the continuity of what is, after all, an 
anthology. If one reads rapidly from cover to 
cover, one unreels the story of the MMPI’s 
development. At the same time any single ar- 
ticle repays close perusal. Bibliographies con- 
tain 689 and 181 items. Psychometric meth- 
odology underlying the MMPI is scrupulously 
reported. The chapters on each scoring scale 
are most welcome. Some have not appeared in 
print before. The reader is glad to know just 
how each scale was derived. He may occasion- 
ally register shock, as at discovering that only 
nine items in one scale are nonoverlapping 
with two or more other scales, or that an- 
other scale was validated against a group not 
in the diagnostic category for which one would 
assume the scale to be named. The provincial 
origins of the samples on which these scales 
were "validated" may startle a sociologically- 
minded reader. Some comfort appears later in 
the book, however, when it turns out that the 
scales almost always cross-validate on quite 
different samples of the American popula- 
tion. * In summary, the book does contain, 
as its title claims, “basic readings.” They will 
remain basic so long as the MMPI and the 
new look in psychometrics that seems to be 
growing out of MMPI thinking retain their 
importance in psychology. The usefulness of 
the test itself seems beyond question. The chief 
criticism one must level against the test—at 
least as it is represented in this volume—is 
its lack of systematic rationale. Much of the 
science offered is low-level generalization, mere 
psychometric methodology or patchwork in- 
sight into human dynamics. At moments one 
is fascinated by the insight, as when it is 
shown how even “expert” judges misjudge the 
verbal behavior that will be shown in neurosis, 
but at moments one is struck by the lack of 
awareness of the rest of psychology, as when 
the first two factors in the MMPI turn out 
to be very familiar factors in the Rorschach, 
or even the humble Brownfain, and no writer 
seems aware of the duplication. As a case 
history in how psychology goes nowadays, 
this volume is without peer. Instrument-bound 
thinking seems to be pretty widespread in our 
profession. If MMPI enthusiasts get bound 
up in the clerical game of “coding” their test, 
one must be aware that Rorschach enthusiasts 
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spend a lot of energy devising multiple sys- 
tems for "scoring" theirs. It is to be hoped 
that both specialists may soon come to see 
that they are proving the same laws of hu- 
man nature, e.g., that being worried about one- 
self vs. unthinking acting-out is a major po- 
larity, or that the American core culture pro- 
duces slightly psychopathic, hypomanic, CF, 
D males who do well in the business world, 
"selling" themselves and their product. May 
this reviewer dare hope that one day it will 
be agreed that commonalities in findings are 
worth more emphasis than differences in 
method ? 

Psychometrika 23:385-6 D ’58. Lee J. Cron- 
bach. A collection of 66 papers and a 698- 
item bibliography provide a systematic com- 
pilation of representative information on the 
most prominent of all personality inventories. 
The collection is an excellent representation of 
papers interesting to the clinician, covering the 
basic validations of the instrument, the prin- 
cipal papers on fringe scales for dominance, 
ego-strength, and so on, and naturalistic re- 
ports on patient groups whose diagnoses range 
from alcoholism to cancer. The articles are 
skillfully edited to avoid duplication, and new 
papers written specially for the volume fill 
critical gaps. The reports of the scale devel- 
opment present a fascinating example of the 
research process in the hands of flexible in- 
vestigators who can be honest with themselves. 
The first papers (ca. 1940) optimistically em- 
barked on developing quantitative discriminant 
scales for psychiatric diagnosis. As the validi- 
ties proved disappointing, trial and error was 
used in the hope of improvement. One hope- 
ful attack introduced suppressor items, and 
later (1946) the K scale to correct for test- 
taking attitudes. Even the corrected scales were 
not very much in agreement with diagnoses, 
and from this date forward the papers in- 
creasingly deny that prediction of such criteria 
is or should be the function of the test. The 
most meaningful subsequent research is di- 
rected to connecting scales and patterns with 
general descriptive constructs. Considering the 
prominence the MMPI attained by virtue of 
its timely appearance, just as the war thrust 
new demands upon clinical psychology, it 1s 
incredible that its foundations are so shaky. 
The authors, though painstaking, established 
weights for items on tiny clinical samples. The 
sample N’s for original item selection were as 


follows: HS, 50; D, 50; PT, 20; Hy, several 
samples; Ma, 24; PD, 100 plus a second sam- 
ple of unstated N; etc. The fact that MMPI 
scales have worked at all on cross-validation 
conflicts sharply with the opinion of many au- 
thorities that samples for establishing item 
weights should be 500 or larger. The authors 
freely criticized their own scales, repeatedly 
using such words as “disappointing” and 
“weak.” Three of the main scales, indeed, 
were released with the intention of replacing 
them later. Hindsight indicates that the inven- 
tory was designed quite inefficiently. The 
T-F-? pattern invites maximal distortion by 
response sets; the indiscriminate mixing of 
obvious and subtle items prevents the inter- 
preter from capitalizing on the virtues of either 
type; the weighting of items which differenti- 
ate patient groups from normals may leave 
wholly out of consideration items which dif- 
ferentiate patient groups from each other, and 
leads to undesirably high scale intercorrela- 
tions. [In a patient sample, eight intercorrela- 
tions out of 36 are between .60 and .86 (p. 
259) ]. Moreover, the generally very low in- 
tercorrelations between MMPI scales and the 
CPI scales derived by Gough from essentially 
the same items indicate that the basic MMPI 
scores extract only a small fraction of the in- 
formation in the responses. The papers pre- 
sented show consistent but weak relations be- 
tween MMPI and behavior. The research re- 
ports are too little integrated to indicate just 
how much confidence can be placed in any 
particular interpretation. A number of studies 
suggest that clinicians assign patients to cate- 
gories with about 70 per cent success, in ex- 
periments where chance success would be 50 
per cent. None of the studies in this volume 
bear on the more pertinent question of suc- 
cess when realistic base rates are taken into 
account, This volume is not a collection of 
model studies. Few studies contain gross er- 
rors, but many of them reflect designs and 
conceptualizations which have become out- 
moded in the last decade. The investigations 
which seem most meritorious in terms of their 
soundness and informativeness are those by 
Black on college girls (p. 151), Peterson on 
predicting hospitalization. of outpatients (p. 
407), Schiele and Brozek on experimental star- 
vation (p. 461), and Barron on ego-strength 
(p. 579). Two of the four are written for 
this volume. Some older studies show several 
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faults in addition to neglect of base rates and 
use of small samples. In studies of group dif- 
ferences the significance tests outnumber the 
subjects as much as 20 to 1; under these con- 
ditions, probability values are meaningless. 
“Signs” are generally cross-validated in a suit- 
able manner, but in one instance (p. 311) the 
signs are revised on the second sample and 
significance is then tested on the same cases 
for the revised signs. Elsewhere (p. 330) signs 
are claimed to give a significant x? for selec- 
tion of teachers, but correct application of a 
2 x 2 table would show nonsignificance. Out- 
side of two papers by Gough, insufficient rec- 
ognition is given to facade or "hello-goodbye" 
effects. In this book, as in other MMPI litera- 
ture, great emphasis is placed on "patterns." 
This term is applied indiscriminately, and the 
experimental designs rarely bear on the con- 
clusions drawn. Conclusions of the form “Pt 
is higher than Sc in group X" should be tested 
by showing what proportion of group X has 
(Pt — Sc) > o. The majority of studies make 
such interpretations from inspection of the 
mean difference, and compute significance by 
showing that one or both scores taken sepa- 
rately differ from the normal—a finding ir- 
relevant to the conclusion. As in this example 
the so-called “patterns” are often no more than 
simple difference scores. The writer would ad- 
vocate reserving the terms “pattern” and "con- 
figuration" for conjunctive, nonlinear formu- 
las. Where nonlinear formulas are offered (for 
example in Welsh's internalization ratio), the 
claim for configural validity ought to be sup- 
ported by showing that this statistically awk- 
ward form is actually more valid than a suit- 
able linear composite. The study by Little and 
Shneidman (p. 332), the most truly configural 
in the book, requires special criticism, A Q- 
Sort of a single case was made by MMPI 
judges and Q-correlated with the sort made 
on the basis of the clinical case record. The 
average validity is said to be .67. Such an in- 
dex is meaningless by itself, since selection of 
statements could swing the validity in either 
direction by almost any amount. In this case 
it reflects chiefly an impression of bad adjust- 
ment (four T-scores are over 90!) rather than 
a "personality pattern." The Q-sort for any 
other patient with manifest extreme disturb- 
ance would surely correlate highly. with the 
criterion for this man. As a minimum, the 
authors should show how the correlation for 


A's MMPI sort with A’s criterion sort com- 
pares to correlations of MMPI sorts for pa- 
tients B, C, and D with 4’s criterion sort. One 
can only commend the compilers for providing 
so adequate a picture of MMPI history. A 
reader is left with respect for the progress 
we have made, particularly in discarding over- 
optimistic expectations. He should also be dis- 
mayed that so much conscientious effort on our 
most carefully planned personality inventory 
leaves us in our present state. Interpretation 
of MMPI profiles rests far more on the in- 
terpreter's “experience” than on validated prin- 
ciples. Within any typical intake group in a 
clinic or a student body, it seems quite doubt- 
ful that one can consistently make dependable 
inferences about an individual's degree of dis- 
turbance or personality structure. It is fortu- 
nate that so many of these papers urge that 
the test be used only tentatively, as a supple- 
ment to other means of investigating the in- 
dividual. 

Psychosom Med 19:263-4 My-Je ’57. 
George A. Talland. A characteristic feature 
of contemporary psychology is diffuse experi- 
mentation with a few popular instruments and 
techniques, often in relation to problems far 
removed from those for which these instru- 
ments were originally designed, This kind of 
experimentalism is evidently rewarding to its 
practitioner, and may indeed produce findings 
of wider significance every so often. Whether 
the best corrective of its defects is the publi- 
cation of readings is more open to doubt, but 
then readings, too, are in fashion. Conceiv- 
ably, the most valuable service a dedicated stu- 
dent might have rendered to the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory would be a 
systematic presentation of the theory on which 
this test was designed, an evaluation of its 
services in clinical diagnosis, and a critical ac- 
count of the various attempts to extend its 
use. The material for all this is certainly in- 
corporated in this huge volume, but the ardu- 
ous task of sifting the wheat from the chaff 
has been left entirely to the reader who may 
question the worth of the effort. No doubt, 
the editors are well qualified to do this for 
him, or else they would not have undertaken 
the project which has materialized in this book, 
but their brief introductory chapters are un- 
likely to help the reader, no matter how lit- 
tle or how much he knows about this test or 
of psychological work in general; and their 
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selection of the 66 articles suggests a catholic 
reverence for the technique rather than a 
thoughtful appraisal of its achievements, The 
book is offered with a utilitarian justification ; 
ie. to make available conveniently in one vol- 
ume a selection of articles dispersed in many 
journals, for the clinician, research worker, 
and teacher. Few of these are likely to be sat- 
isfied with the work of selection or abstrac- 
tion done for them. Having registered a pro- 
test against the uneconomic presentation of the 
material, the reviewer must acknowledge that 
many interesting observations and results are 
scattered over the pages, and several chapters, 
particularly those contributed by Meehl, would 
make instructive reading for the clinical psy- 
chologist or psychometrician. It is evident that 
the MMPI has not adequately solved the prob- 
lems of diagnostic testing, but has achieved a 
certain success toward this goal, and has been 
used. more thoughtfully by some than most 
other personality tests, Much care and inge- 
nuity has been spent on validating the test, 
and on isolating its component scales. It is 
therefore disappointing to discover that, even 
though applied as a configural test, the MMPI 
has no characteristic normal pattern, that its 
most common profile is typical of only 4.3 
per cent of the population sampled, and that 
“masculinity” is the most common peak for 
women as well as for men. No harm will be 
done as long as the exponents of this tech- 
nique adhere to their avowed operationism. 
The methodological restraints of the founders, 
however, do not seem to have passed on to 
all the others who have borrowed the instru- 
ment, and conclusions of several chapters bris- 
tle with the meaningless platitudes at the depth 
level, so familiar from the literature of clini- 
cal psychology. Plausible conjectures are pre- 
sented as findings, rather than as hypotheses 
to be tested, as in the last of one author’s 
three widely separated chapters on his “ego- 
strength” scale, The same chapters also illus- 
trate how this psychometric method can be ex- 
ploited for personality theory. In sum, quite a 
number of useful lessons can be drawn from 
this book, and clinicians or research workers 
who prefer to use selected readings for their 
source of information will find it informative 
on questions relating to the MMPI. 
[ B468 ] 


*W! LIN, Incvar. The Mathematical Ability: 
Experimental and Factorial Studies. Studia Psy- 


chologica et Paedagogica Series Altera, Investigationes 
9. Lund, Sweden: C W K Gleerups, 1958. Pp. 356. 
Paper. Sw. kr. 25. * 

[B469 ] 


*Wernicx, Rosert. They've Got Your Number. 
A York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. 124. 
2.95. 


Col & Univ 33:66 f "57. H. J. Sheffield. 
This book, written for sale to the general 
reading public, has a racy, breezy style, par- 
allels its text in part with cartoons, and dedi- 
cates itself to debunking tests and testers. The 
psychometrician, the psychologist, and the per- 
sonnel specialist see themselves stripped of 
much of their glamour and, one of their 
crutches. * Persons who are subjected to tests 
are urged to use physical violence, cheat, or 
take every test in sight so as to become "test 
sophisticated." In order to answer most test 
questions correctly, the person being tested is 
urged to try to put himself in the place of a 
stupid psychologist making up a test. When 
called upon to take a test in applying for a 
position, “The general rule is this: get a clear 
idea of what kind of position you are aiming 
at, concentrate on some particular person you 
know who is filling that position successfully, 
and then answer the questions as if you were 
that person.” * The book doesn’t live up to 
its colorful jacket with its promise that it is 
“All about the mind measures, the psychologi- 
cal testers, and the plans they have for you.” 
Members of the general public who read the 
book won't know whether or not to believe 
it. Those who read it with a background in 
tests and testing will range in their reactions 
from mild anger and rejection, to condescen- 
sion with an occasional faint chuckle of supe- 
rior mirth at the author, at the psychologist, 
and at themselves. 

Psychiatric Q Sup 30:144 pt 1 '56. The 
author of this broad lampoon on psychologi- 
cal tests and psychological testers does not 
identify himself, but he could be a disillu- 
sioned professional on a mildly hypomanic 
holiday, or he could be a disgruntled student 
doing some heavy projecting. At any rate, 
Theyve Got Your Number is a lively custard- 
pie comedy with psychology and psychologists 
as the targets. The material covered is con- 
siderable, if superficial; and, if the author is 
not in the field himself, he seems to have had 
the benefit of expert advice on points and pro- 
cedures vulnerable to criticism. They've Got 
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Your Number appears to have been published 
as general humor, perhaps with an idea of 
Christmas sales. Fortunately, it is a little eso- 
teric.for enthusiastic public purchasing; for 
the unsophisticated reader, if he managed to 
understand it, might conclude that psychology 
is a racket and its practitioners pretty poor 
specimens indeed. How the informed reader 
will react may depend on the state of his sense 
of humor and on his ability to applaud custard 
pie in the face of the just as well as of the 
unjust. This reviewer thinks that all of us in 
the field—not simply the psychologists—may 
sometimes overdo the testing business and 
overlook the limitations of test procedures. 
Wernick's lampoon of this test-happy state of 
mind may serve a useful end; and some not- 
too-sensitive folk will be immoderately amused 
by it besides. 


[ B470] 
*WestTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON Testine. First 
Annual Western Regional Conference on Testing 
Problems, April 4, 1952. Francis L. Bacon, Chair- 
man. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 
[1952]. Pp. ii, 59. Paper, plastic binding, lithotyped. 
Out of print. * 
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*W niL, NoEL E, The Application of Psychologi- 
cal Tests in Schools. London: Blackie & Son Ltd, 
1955. Pp. xi, 179. 9s. * 

Brit J Ed Psychol 25:211-2 N ’55. Stephen 
Wiseman. This is an elementary book, de- 
signed for teachers. It covers intelligence and 
attainment testing in some detail, and looks 
briefly at performance tests, personality tests, 
rating scales, etc. Many of the staff-room crit- 
icisms of tests are considered and met, and 
the advice on the use of tests is, on the whole, 
sound and helpful. The author's experience 
and interests (in child guidance) are to some 
extent reflected in the relative emphasis laid 
on different topics. For example, "reliability" 
receives a most cursory treatment, although a 
fuller development of this, leading to a dis- 
cussion of standard error of score, would have 
illuminated the section on "constancy of the 
1.Q.” and helped to prevent the not uncom- 
mon belief in the accuracy of quotients to 
within one point. The author quite rightly says, 
in his preface: "Tests suffer from those who 
claim too much for them as well as from those 
who are prejudiced against them." It is prob- 
able that, for books at this level, it is more 
important to prevent an increase in numbers 
in the former category than to attempt to re- 
form those already in the latter. For this rea- 
son alone, it is unfortunate that the list of 
test material available contains such things as 
the Lowenfeld Mosaic and Kaleidobloc tests 
and Burt's Questionnaire on Neurotic Symp- 
toms. In any case, a long list of intelligence 
and attainment tests such as this does little to 
help the teacher to choose the test which really 
suits his purpose. Even the time-lengths are 
given for only a few of them. A shorter list, 
with fuller informative (and critical) notes, 
would be more useful. Probably this book 
would be most effectively used in teachers' 
courses, to supplement other reading such as 
Vernon’s Measurement of Abilities, Demp- 
ster's Selection for Secondary Education, and 
Richardson's Mental Measurement. 

Times Ed Sup 2082:319 Mr 25755. Among 
the numerous books that have been published 
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on intelligence and attainments tests, this 
stands out because of its intimate understand- 
ing of the ordinary school teacher’s problems 
and of the objections that he or she often 
raises to tests. It covers familiar ground— 
objects of testing, available tests of different 
types, hints on application, interpretation of 
test results, and such elementary statistical no- 
tions as the normal curve, the standard devia- 
tion of I.Q.s, and percentiles. But it does 
manage to show how these are important in 
relation to the school class and to the indi- 
vidual backward pupil. It is thus primarily 
concerned with the educational guidance of 
pupils at any age, rather than with the nar- 
row application of tests for selection at II 
plus. While it should be really useful to any 
teacher willing to study it carefully, it should 
be particularly suitable as reading matter in 
a refresher course for practising teachers on 
mental testing or backwardness. Two or three 
minor weaknesses may be noted. Mr. Whilde 
adheres rather uncritically to the dogma that 
intelligence tests really measure inborn ability. 
He also seems to find a good deal more value 
in Jung's sensation, intuition, and other men- 
tal types than do most psychologists. A more 
serious point is his omission to warn the reader 
of the inadequacies of present-day educational 
test norms. This arises partly as a result of 
the decline in standards during the war, partly 
because tests like Burt’s and Ballard’s are 
nearly 40 years old, and partly because of 
the difficulties of securing, really representative 
samples for standardization purposes. Finally, 
it is a pity that he cannot make up his mind 
how to spell F. M. Earle's name. 
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B Menninger Clinic 17:112 My 753. P. H. 
C. Tibout. In the introduction to another book, 


The Hands of Children by Julius Spier, C. G. 
Jung says: "After two hundred years of in- 
tensive scientific progress, we can risk resur- 
recting the almost forgotten (medieval) arts 
(of chirology, etc.) testing them in the light 
of modern knowledge for possible truths." 
That the knowledge of the form and even 
of the creases of the hands could contribute 
to our knowledge of personality is thinkable; 
but to test this hypothesis scientifically, one 
would need all of the data—anatomical, phys- 
iological, and psychological (statical and dy- 
namic)—that modern constitutional research 
requires. Charlotte Wolff's book by no means 
meets these requirements. Although often one 
is struck by interesting remarks, the unclear- 
ness and inaccuracy (especially of the parts 
supposed to give psychiatric and biological ex- 
planations) is such that one is inclined to see 
the book more as a challenge than as a con- 
tribution to science. As the technique of mak- 
ing hand-prints is simple, this might be in- 
cluded in the examination, for instance, of 
certain groups of children for research pur- 
poses. 

Brit J Med Psychol 26:175 pt 2 53. F. K. 
Taylor. * not intended to be a text-book of 
hand diagnosis, which, as is repeatedly em- 
phasized, cannot be learned from book study 
alone, and should be practised only by medi- 
cally and psychologically trained persons. In 
spite of these statements a large part of the 
book is, however, addressed to the lay reader, 
for whose benefit psychological concepts are 
described in language which is often so loose 
and inadequate as to convey no meaning. Per- 
haps the worst example of these pseudodidac- 
tic efforts is the following definition: “Para- 
phrenia means a mind that is beside itself or 
gone astray.” A number of the early chapters 
in the book are marred by the author’s dif- 
fuse style and vague usage of scientific terms. 
Chapter II, however, contains some interest- 
ing descriptions of the hands of patients with 
endocrine disorders, and chapter V gives a 
good account of the author's classification of 
hands into six fundamental types, and of her 
method of hand interpretation. In the second 
part of the book some clinical studies of the 
hands of mentally ill and defective patients 
are reported. In two of these investigations 
the findings in a control group of normal per- 
sons are also given. These data are fully pre- 
sented in several tables which will be of great 
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interest to the serious student of the subject. 
The author evaluates her data in detail, though 
in an impressionistic rather than statistically 
exact manner. Tt appears that the diagnosti- 
cally most significant abnormalities occur in 
the hands of schizophrenic and mentally de- 
fective persons, whereas the hands of manic- 
depressive and epileptic patients provide insuf- 
ficient clues for clinical diagnosis. The main 
thesis of the book is that the study of hands 
is a useful method in assessing personality 
traits, especially temperament and intelligence, 
and can be of value in psychiatric diagnosis. 
To what extent the author has succeeded. in 
proying this thesis is doubtful. Some rather 
extravagant claims are made; for instance, that 
hand diagnosis may be a more reliable crite- 
rion of intelligence than the psychological tests 
in common use. It is true that the clinical 
studies reported indicate that there is an as- 
sociation between hand abnormalities and the 
degree of mental deficiency, but the magnitude 
of this association remains unknown and is 
not likely to be large enough to allow a re- 
liable diagnosis in individual patients. The 
same criticism may be levelled against the as- 
sociation of hand features and temperamental 
traits. These objections may, however, fail to 
give due credit to the intuitive skill acquired 
by the author in years of specialized endeay- 
ours, * 

Brit. J Psychol, Gen Sect 43:240-1 Ag 752. 
B. S. * a sequel to the author's earlier work 
The Human Hand, and embodies the results 
of more recent research, on the basis of which 
she has found it necessary to modify some 
of the opinions previously expressed. Never- 
theless, one is still referred to the earlier book 
for a full exposition of the author's *Method 
of Hand Interpretation." Dr Wolff's approach 
has much in common with that of Sheldon, 
from whose work she seems to have received 
considerable inspiration. Although the book... 
is partly addressed to "every intelligent edu- 
cated person," it is rather weighed down by 
technical language, particularly from the field 
of endocrinology. Very full research data are 
quoted in support of the interpretation method, 
and these, in the absence of first-hand experi- 
ence, cannot fail to impress the reader. In 
contrast, the underlying psychological assump- 
tions are less convincing. Thus, Dr Wolff 
writes: "The radial portion of the right hand 
is the most important tool of conscious ac- 


tivity and it is understandable from this that 
the quality of the intelligence has a special 
correlation with this part of the hand. The 
whole left hand as well as the ulnar part of 
the right have a different significance. The left 
is the passive side and not only in regard to 
the hand but to the whole body...One can 
assume that the whole left side of the body 
and the left hand in particular, are linked with 
the emotional and imaginative side of the per- 
sonality and therefore with the subconscious 
mind. The ulnar part of the left hand ought 
to be especially significant in this respect as 
it is the least used for action. The same holds 
good to a minor degree for the ulnar zone 
of the right hand." It is in the impossibility 
of validation of this type of functional sym- 
bolism that the inherent weakness of work 
such as Dr Wolfi's lies, and this irrespective 
of the statistical evidence for differences be- 
tween groups formed on some principle deriv- 
ing from such assumptions. To this reviewer, 
at least, even the more rarefied graphological 
“signs” carry more conviction. 

Psychol B 50:162 Mr '53. William A. Hunt. 
The clinician who approaches this work with 
the anticipation that he will find a careful, 
objective analysis of diagnostic indicators and 
a scientific evaluation of their predictive lim- 
its will be disappointed. Nor will he find its 
theoretical treatment particularly stimulating 
since it is based on a vague and outmoded 
"faculty" psychology. A brief quotation may 
illustrate: “This use of the forefinger trans- 
mits the human faculty of discrimination, 
which is an essential quality of intelligence.” 
The book unfortunately is "clinical" in the 
outdated, derogatory sense of the term. 
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Ed & Psychol Meas 16:405-7 au 56. James 
C. Reed. Flexibility seems to be the keynote 
for this book. “The textbook is designed for 
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flexible use" (p. v). When an evaluation tech- 
nique is clinical or pseudo-clinical, "flexible 
objectivity is especially desirable" (p. 52). 
Certainly, there is need for flexibility in a 
book which is intended to appeal to (a) grad- 
uate and undergraduate students in college or 
university classes; (b) guidance. counselors, 
psychologists and research personnel who face 
day-by-day problems in evaluating all aspects 
of growth and development of pupils; (c) 
school administrators and supervisors ; and (d) 
teachers-in-service who wish to have a hand- 
book. In attempting to present to such a wide 
audience a comprehensive view of major eval- 
uation techniques and methods of evaluating 
major educational objectives, there is a dan- 
ger that the goal may be achieved at the ex- 
pense of rigor and precision. The authors did 
not escape the danger. Throughout the three 
principal divisions there are inconsistencies, 
dogmatic statements with no source of evi- 
dence indicated, moralistic and value judg- 
ments, and citations and referrals to not too 
recent books and articles. * the references and 
suggested reading are not particularly up to 
date * The discussions on sociometric methods 
and projective techniques are highly repetitive. 
In addition, a great deal of space is devoted 
to sheer listing of the tests that are available 
in different curricular areas. Organizing ele- 
ments are lacking in this section. It is never 
mentioned that the problem of evaluating ap- 
preciations and social adaptability is funda- 
mentally the same as assessing growth in word- 
recognition skills, This section could have prof- 
ited from an editing by one grounded in phi- 
losophy of science and by one acquainted with 
the rules of evidence. Instead of resorting to 
dictionary definitions of attitudes and values, 
instead of raising questions as to whether ap- 


titudes are innate or acquired, instead of spec- 
ulating as to whether they are unitary or plu- 
ralistic, use might have been made of oper- 
ationalism. It might have been pointed out 
that the essential problem is to identify those 
behaviors subsumed under the particular con- 
struct, whether it be skill in long division, in- 
terest in the American novel or appreciation 
of the cultural heritage, and then to sample 
randomly from that universe of behaviors. 
After all, these are ramifications of the au- 
thors’ concept that educational objectives must 
be stated in terms of measurable human be- 
haviors. The reviewer feels that the book does 
not present basic and primary issues in evalu- 
ation. There is no discussion on the nature and 
underlying assumptions of measurement. The 
uses of operationalism and of what constitutes 
acceptable evidence are omitted. The student 
is not introduced to the problems of stating 
educational objectives in terms of behavior and 
the difficulties in constructing situations which 
permit relatively easy and objective identifica- 
tion of these behaviors. Rigorous experimental 
design and its place in evaluation are not con- 
sidered. Perhaps the authors had no such in- 
tention. Perhaps these topics do not come un- 
der their definition of comprehensive." If so, 
there is a limit to the amount they may be 
criticized for not writing a different book. 
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Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
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vol. 54 started Ja '59; 15. per issue; M. C. Constable, 
editor, 6 Grayland Close, Birmingham 27, England: 
B401, B460 

Am J Mental Def—American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency. Published by the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. 6 issues; vol. 63 started Jl '58; 
$14 per year; $3 per issue; Richard H.'Hungerford, 
editor, Harry C. Storrs, review editor, Laconia 
State School, Laconia, N.H.: 52, B32, B369 

Am J Orthopsychiatry—American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry: A Journal of Human Behavior. Pub- 
lished by the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Inc. 4 issues; vol. 29 started Ja '59; $10 per 
year; $275 per issue; George E. Gardner, editor, 
295 Longwood Ave. Boston 15, Mass.: B6o, B144, 
B197, B204, B330, B370, B395, B467 k 

Am J Psychiatry—The American Journal of Psychi- 
atry. Official journal of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 12 issues; vol. 115 started Jl '58; $12 
per year; $1.25 per issue; Clarence B. Farrar, edi- 
tor, 216 St. Clair Ave, West, Toronto 5, Ont, 
Canada: 137, B44, B6o, B63, B84, B144, B189, 
B210, B209, B337, B372, B395, B408, B418 

Am J Psychol—The American Journal of Psychology. 
4 issues; vol. 71 started Mr '58; $7 per year; $1.85 
per issue; Karl M. Dallenbach, editor, University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Tex.; G. L. Kreezer, review 
editor, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo.: 
130, 773, B26, B44, B115, B121, B147, B164, B204, 
B210, B269, B349, B352, B369 

Am J Psychother—American Journal of Psychother- 
apy. Official organ of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychotherapy. 4 issues; vol. 13 
started Ja '59; $12 per year; $3.50 per issue; Emil 
A. Gutheil, editor, 16 West 77th St, New York 24, 
Wee B4o-1, B63, B19o, B332, B337, B360, B370, 
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Am J Sociol—The American Journal of Sociology. 
6 issues; vol. 64 started Jl '58; $6 per year; $1.75 
per issue; Everett C. Hughes, editor, 1126 East soth 
St, Chicago 37, Ill.: B70, B140, B200, B261 


Am Sociol R—American Sociological Review. Official 
journal of the American Sociological Society. 6 
issues; vol. 24 started F '59; $8 per year; $2 per 
issue; Charles H. Page, editor, Michael S. Olmsted, 
review editor, 4 Tyler Annex, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.: B69, B89, B134, B147, B200, 
B267, B299, B352, B378 

Ann Eug—Annals of Eugenics. Title changed to 
Annals of Human Eugenics (q.v.) beginning with 
vol. 19, part 1, Jl '54. 

Ann Human Eug—Annals of Human Eugenics: A 
Journal of Human Genetics. Title was Annals of 
Eugenics through vol. 18. A publication of the 
Galton Laboratory, University College, London. 
Issued irregularly, usually one four-part volume 
per year; vol. 23 started N ’58; 100s. per volume; 
30s. per issue; L. S. Penrose, editor, Bentley House, 
London N.W.1, England: B202 

Appl Stat —Applied Statistics: A Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society. 3 issues; vol. 7 started Mr '58; 
30s. per year; 12s. 6d. per issue; Donald G. Beech, 
editor, 76 Thistley Hough, Penkhull, Stoke-on- 
Trent, England: B48 

Austral J Psychol—Australian Journal of Psychology. 
Published by the Australian Branch of thte British 
Psychological Society. 2 or 3 issues; vol. 10 
started Je '58; 20s. per year; ros. per issue; D. W. 
McElwain, editor, University of Queensland, St. 
Lucia, Queensland, Australia; W. M. O'Neil, re- 
view editor, University of Sydney, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia: B63, Brrr, B113, B144, 
Broo, B204, B247, B330, B372, B424 


B INT BUR ED—Bulletin of the International Bu- 
reau of Education. 4 issues; year 33 started Ist 
quarter '59 (no. 130); 10 Swiss francs per year; 
2.5 Swiss francs per issue; International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland: B12, B141 

B Menninger Clinic—Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. 
6 issues; vol. 23 started Ja '59; $4 per year; 75¢ 
per issue; Jeanetta Lyle Menninger, chairman, edi- 
torial board, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
SEC : 39, 130, B6o, B79, B189-90, B261, B425, B444, 
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Brit J Delinquency—The British Journal of De- 
linquency. The official organ of the Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency. 4 issues; 
vol. 9 started Jl ’58; 30s. per year; 10s. per copy; 
the Institute, 8 Bourdon St, Davies St, London 
W.1, England: B143, B342 

Brit J Ed Psychol—The British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology. Issued by the British Psychologi- 
cal Society and the Association of Teachers in Col- 
leges and Departments of Education. 3 issues (F, 
Je, N); vol. 29 started F '59; 30s. per year; I5s. 
per issue; P. E. Vernon, editor, Institute of Edu- 
cation, Malet St, London W.C.r, England: 127, 
B6, B22, B66, B69, B72, B84, Boo-1, Br13, B119, 
B143-4, B184, B202, B211, B293, B338, B342, B351, 
B376, B379, B409, B412, B423-4, B4456, B451, 
B457, B450, B477. 

Brit J Ed Stud—British Journal of Educational Stud- 
ies. 2 issues; vol. 7 started N '58; 16s. 8d. per year; 
10s, per issue; A, C. F. Beales, executive editor, 
Kings College, Strand, London W.C.2, England: 
B113, B334, B432, B445, B451 

Brit J Med Psychol—The British Journal of Medical 
Psychology. A publication of the British Psychologi- 
cal Society. 4 issues; vol. 31 started ’58; 60s. per 
volume; 20s. per issue; T. F. Main and Joseph 
Sandler, editors, 96 Portland Place, London W.1, 
England: B42, B144, B202, B248, B274, B330, B338, 
B369, B446, B480 

Brit J Psychol—The British Journal of Psychology. 
A publication of the British Psychological Society. 
4 issues; vol. 50 started '59; 60s. per year; 20s. per 
issue; Boris Semeonoff, editor, University of Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh, Scotland: 127, 131, 137, B8, B17, 
Ber, Bar, B42, B47, Bst, Bóo, B63, B66, B69, B84, 
B89-90, Boz, Brit, B143-4, B147, B184-5, B197, 
B202, B213, B240, B247-8, B274, B203. B338, B340, 
B372, B380, B397, B309, B405, B420, B423, B445-7, 
B460, B480 d 

Brit J Stat Psychol—The British Journal of Statisti- 
cal Psychology. A publication of the British Psy- 
chological Society. 3 issues; vol, 11 started My '58; 
30s. per year; editors: Cyril Burt, 9 Elsworthy 
Road, London N.W.3, England; and John Whit- 
field, University College, Gower St, London W.C.t, 
England: B42, B111, B408, B423 


CALIF J ED RES—California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. Published by the California Teachers 
‘Association for the California Advisory Council on 
Educational Research. 5 issues (Ja, Mr, My, S, 
N); vol. ro started Ja *59; $6 per year; $1.50 per 
issue; Garford G. Gordon, editor, California Teach- 
ers Association, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, 
Calif.: B84, B238, B283 

Calif J Sec Foz Caloriia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Published by the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators. 8 issues (omitting 
Je, Jl, Ag, S) ; vol. 34 started Ja '59; $4 per year; 
6o¢ per issue; 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4. 
Calif.: B 

Can J E Coa Journal of Psychology. A 
publication of the Canadian Psychological Associa- 
tion. 4 issues; vol. 12 started Mr ’58; $4 per year; 
$1 per issue; J. D. Ketchum, editor, 100 St. George 
St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: 60, B189, B299, B322, 


6 H - 
Cath Ed R—The Catholic Educational Review. A 
e Department of Education, the 
erica. 9 e (omitting 
, JL Ag); vol. 57 started Ja ’59; $5 per year; 
beg a Ae Joseph A. Gorham, editor-in-chief, 
302 Administration Building, the Catholic University 


Rt America, Washington 17, D.C.: B20, B238, B325, 
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Clearing House—The Clearing House: A Faculty 
Journal for Modern Junior and Senior High Schools. 
9 issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag) ; vol. 33 started S '58; 
$4.50 per year; 60é per issue; Joseph Green, man- 
aging editor, Forrest A. Irwin, review editor, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N.J.: B59, 
B150, B433 

Col & Univ—College and University: The Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. 4 issues; vol. 34 started 
fall '58; $3 per year; $1 per issue; S. A. Nock, 
editor, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; Wm. 
Glasgow Bowling, review editor, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Mo.: B469 

Cont Psychol—Contemporary Psychology: A Journal 
of Reviews. Published by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Inc. 12 issues; vol. 3 started Ja '58; 
$8 per year; $1 per issue; Edwin G. Boring, editor, 
Memorial Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.: B20, B26, B70, Birs, B138, B150, B158, 
B169, B174, B204, B248, B255, B261, B300, B303, 
B349, B378, B409, B412, B424-5, B467 


ED ADM & SUP—Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 6 issues; vol. 44 started Ja 's8; $5.50 
per year; $1.10 per issue; Warwick & York, Inc., 
10 East Centre St, Baltimore 2, Md.: B84 

Ed & Psychol Meas—Educational and Psychological 
Measurement: A Quarterly Journal Devoted to the 
Development and Application of Measures of Indi- 
vidual Differences. 4 issues; vol. 18 started spring 
's8; $8 per year; $2 per issue; G. Frederic Kuder, 
editor, Box 6907, College Station, Durham, N.C.; 
William B. Michael, review editor, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif.: Bat, 
B33, Bs6, Bso, B72, B75, Bor, B127, B134, B138, 
B158, B164, B181, B185, B255, B261, B263, B321, 
B338, B350, B429, B432, B454, B483 . q 

Ed Res B—Educational Research Bulletin. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. 9 issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag); vol. 38 
started Ja 8 ’50; $1_per year; 25¢ per issue; R. H. 
Eckelberry, editor, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio: B20, B3o, B162, B283, B285, B293, B361, 
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El Sch J—The Elementary School Journal, A pub- 
lication of the Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 8 issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag, S) ; vol. 
59 started O '58; $4.50 per year; $r per issue; Ken- 
neth J. Rehage, editor, University of Chicago, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.: B172, B419, B422, 
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ERA Child—Exceptional Children. Journal of the 
Council for Exceptional Children, National Educa- 
tion Association. 9 issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag); 
vol. 25 started S '58; $4 per year; 506 per issue; 
John McCormick, editor, 1201 16th St., N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C.: Brat 


FED PROBATION—Federal Probation: A Journal 
of Correctional Philosophy and Practice. Published 
by the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts in cooperation with the Bureau of Prisons 
of the Department of Justice. 4 issues; vol, 22 
started Mr ’58; Victor H. Evjen, editor, Supreme 
Court Building, Washington 25, D.C.: B200 


H SCH J—The High School Journal. A. publication 
of the School of Education, University of North 
Carolina. 8 issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag, S) ; vol. 41 

started O '57; $2 per year; 4o¢ per issue; Samuel 
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M. Holton, editor, Box 810, Chapel Hill, N.C.: B84 

Harvard Ed R—Harvard Educational Review, Pub- 
lished by the Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University. 4 issues; vol. 28 started winter 
’s8; $4 per year; $1.10 per issue; Theodore R. Sizer, 
chairman, editorial board, Wells Hively II and 
Wade M. Robinson, review editors, Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass.: B269 

Human Relations—Human Relations: A Quarterly 
Journal of Studies Towards the Integration of the 
Social Sciences. 4 issues; vol. 11 started '58; 425. 
per year; 12s. per issue; John Harvard-Watts, edi- 
tor, Tavistock Publications Ltd, 2 Beaumont St., 
London W.r, England: B47 


J ABN & SOCIAL PSYCHOL--The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. Published by 
the American Psychological. Association, Inc. 6 
issues in 2 volumes; vol. 57 started Jl '58; vol. 58 
started Ja '59; $16 per year; $3 per issue; 
Brewster Smith, editor, Department of Psychology, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif.: B44, 
B199, B209, B395 

J Appl Psychol—Journal of Applied Psychology. Pub- 
lished by the American Psychological Association, 
Inc. 6 issues; vol. 42 started F '58; $8 per year; 

1.50 per issue; John G. Darley, editor, 408 Johnston 
all, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn.: 773, Br, B104, B199, B349, B465 

J. Chem Ed—Journal of Chemical Education. Pub- 
lished by the Division of Chemical Education, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 12 issues; vol. 36 started Ja 
'59; $4 per year; 60¢ per issue; William F, Kieffer, 
editor, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio: 735 

J Clin Psychol—Journal of Clinical Psychology. 4 
issues; vol. 15 started Ja '59; $8.50 per ari FAO 
per issue; Frederick C. Thorne, editor, 5 Pearl St., 
Brandon, Vt.: 60, Bor, B340 

J Consult Psychol—Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
Published by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc. 6 issues; vol. 23 started F ’59; $8 per 
year; $1.50 per issue; Edward S. Bordin, editor, 
Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: 32, 37, 39, 47, 52, 58-9, 70, 85, 
94, 100, 104, 122-3, 125, 133, 145, 150, 153, 342, 
773, B32, B42, B63, B73, B79, B84, B121, B143-4, 
B147, B179, B213, B234, B247, B274, B299, B331-2, 
B338, B343, B369, B395, Bats B446, B448 

J Counsel Psychol—Journal of Counseling Psychology: 
A Quarterly Journal of Counseling Theory and Re- 
search for Psychologists and Personnel Workers 
Concerned With the Counseling of Clients, Students, 
and Employees. 5 issues; vol. 6 started spring '59; 
$6 per year; $1.75 per issue; C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
editor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn.: 16, 24, 58, 104, 135, Br11, B115, B169, B261, 
B349, B409, B414, B425, B467 

J Èd (London)-—The Journal of Education: A 
Monthly Record and Review With Which Is In- 
corporated The School World. Discontinued with 
vol. 9o, no. 1064, Mr '58; E. Salter Davies, editor, 
Amen House Warwick Square, London E.C.4, 
England: B84, Boo, Br19, B142, Br49, B380 

J Ed Psychol—The Journal of Educational Psychology. 
Published by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc. 6 issues; vol. 49 started F '58; $8 per 
year; $1.50 per issue; Raymond G. Kuhlen, edi- 
tor, Department of Psychology, Syracuse University, 
123 College Place, Syracuse ro, N.Y.: 130, B23, B60, 
B63, B84, B89, B160, B188-o, B200, B247, B251, 
B325, B337, B361, B370, B305, B408, B433 

J Ed Res—Journal of Educational Research. 9 issues 
(omitting Je, Jl, Ag) ; vol. 52 started S '58; $6 per 

year; 6o¢ per issue; A. S. Barr, chairman, editorial 


board, University. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis.: 
B42, B72, B75, B80, Br31, B158, B162, B181, B416, 
B422, B424, B432-3 

J Genetic Psychol—The Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology: Child Behavior, Ani- 
mal Behavior, and Comparative Psychology. 4 issues 
in 2 volumes; vol. 92 started Mr '58; vol. 93 started 
S ’58; $14 per year; $5 per issue; Carl Murchison, 
editor, 2 Commercial St, Provincetown, Mass.: 
B89, B179 ANE 

J Higher Ed—The Journal of Higher Education. 9 
issues (omitting Jl, Ag, S) ; vol. 30 started Ja '59; 
$6 per year; 75€ per issue; R. H. Eckelberry, editor, 
Ohio iate University, Columbus 10, Ohio: B72, 
B132, B136, B269, B293 

J Mental Sci—The Journal of Mental Science: The 
British Journal of Psychiatry. A publication of the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association. 4 issues 
vol. 104 started Ja ’58 (no. 434); 60s. per 
15s. per issue; G. W. T. H. Fleming, editor-in-chie 
Barnwood House, Gloucester, England : B274 

J Nat Inst Personnel Res—Journal. of the National 
Institute for Personnel Research, A publication of 
the South African Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 2 or 3 issues per y vol. 7 started 
O 'sz; S. Biesheuvel, editor-in-chief, P.O. Box 
10319, Johannesburg, South Africa: B84 

J Negro Ed—The Journal of Negro Education: A 
Quarterly Review of Problems Incident to the 
Education of Negroes. A publication of the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Howard University, 4 
issues; vol. 28 started winter '59; $4 per year; 
Chas. H. Thompson, editor-in-chief, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington 1, D.C.: B140 

J Proj Tech—Journal of Projective Techniques, Pub- 
lished by the Society for Projective Techniques and 
Rorschach Institute, Inc. 4 issues; vol. 22 started 
Mr '58; $8 per year; $2 per issue; Bruno Klopfer, 
editor, Bertram R. Forer, executive editor, 2170 
Live Oak Drive, East, Los Angeles 28, Calif.: 130, 
141, 150, 152, B32, B34, B41, B44, B6o, B63, B73, 
B197, B204, B213, B234, B247-8, B251, B267, B340, 
B360, B369-70, B372, B395; B402, B418, -B448 

J Sch Health—The Journal of School Health. A pub- 
lication of the American School Health Association. 
IO issues (omitting Jl, Ag) ; vol. 29 started Ja '50; 
$4 per year; 50€ per issue; Marie A. Hinrichs, edi- 
DR te 344 East Quincy St, Riverside, TIl.: 

27 

J Social Psychol—The Journal of Social Psychology. 
4 issues in 2 volumes; vol. 48 started Ag '58; vol. 
49 started F '59; $14 per year; $5 per issue; Carl 
Murchison, editor, 2 Commercial St, Province- 
town, Mass.: B89, Br47 

J Teach Ed—The Journal of Teacher Education. Pub- 
lished by the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 4 issues; vol. 10 
started Mr '59; $3 per year; $1 per issue; T. M. 
Stinnett, editor, Wilbur A. Yauch, review editor, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: B36, Brso, B162 

Jun Col J—Junior College Journal. Official organ of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 9 
issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag) ; vol. 29 started S '58; 
$4 per year; 50¢ per issue; James W. Reynolds, 
editor, College of Education, University of Texas, 

- P.O. Box 7998, Austin 12, Tex.: B125, B128-30 


MED TIMES—Medical Times: Journal for the Fam- 
ily Physician. 12 issues; vol. 87 started Ja '59; $15 
per year; Perrin H. Long, editor-in-chief, 1447 
Northern Blvd. Manhasset, LI, N.Y.: B. 

Me ental Health—Mental Health. Published by the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 4 issues; vol. 
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18 started spring '59; 7s. 6d. per year; 2s. 6d. 

issue; R. F. Tredgold, editor, Marice Craig Bone 
39 Queen Anne St, London W.r, England: B184, 
B299, B372, B399 

Mental Hyg—Mental Hygiene. Quarterly. Journal of 
the National Association for Mental Health, Inc. 
4 issues; vol 43 started Ja '59; $6 per year; $1.50 
per issue; George S. Stevenson, editor, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N.Y.: B84, Bi47. 

Mod Lang J—The Modern Language Journal. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations. 8 issues (omitting Je, 
JI, Ag, S); $4 per year; 50¢ per issue; J. Alan 
D University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y.: 

373 


NEW OUTLOOK FOR BLIND—The New Outlook 
for the Blind. A publication of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc. 6 issues; vol. 47 started Je 
's6 ; $2 per year; issue price varies; Editor, 15 West 
16th St, New York 11, N.Y.: B58 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOL—Occupational Psy- 
chology. Published by the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology. 4 issues ; vol. 32 started ’58; doe 
per year; Alec Rodger, editor, 14 Welbeck St., 
London W.r, England: B21, B42, B48, B82, B84, 
B89, Br43, B189, B271, B299, B338, B351, B380, 
B408, B435, B445-6, B457 


PERCEPT & MOTOR SKILLS—Perceptual and 
Motor Skills. 4 issues; vol. 9 started Mr '59; $10 per 
year ; $3.50 per issue; R. B. ‘Ammons and C. H. Am- 
mons, editors, Box 1441, Missoula, Mont.: B134 

Personnel—Personnel. Published by the American 
Management Association, Inc. 6 issues; vol. 36 
started Ja-F ’59; $10 per year; $1.75 per issue; 
Juliet M. Halford, editor, American Management 
‘Association, Inc, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N.Y.: B281 : 

Personnel Adm—Personnel_ Administration. Pub- 
lished by the Society for Personnel Administration. 
6 issues; vol. 22 started Ja-F '59; $5 per year; $1 
per issue; Cecil E. Goode, editor, 3 Waggaman_ St, 
McLean, Va.; Lionel V. Murphy, review editor, 
5406 Carolina Place, N.W., Washington 16, DIG 
B84, B414 y 

Personnel & Guid J—The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. Published by the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc. 9 issues (omitting Je, 
Ji, Ag); vol. 37 started S "58; $7 per year; 
per issue; Joseph Samler, editor, 1605 New Hamp- 
shire Ave, N.W., Washington 9, D.C.: 167, B20, 
B42, B44, B56, B84, B115, B127, B138, B150, B158, 
B181-2, B203, B313, B338, B358, B414, Baro, B424, 
B432 i 

Paro J—Personnel_ Journal: The Magazine of 
Labor Relations and Personnel Practices. 1 issues 
(Ji-Ag combined in one); vol. 38 started My ’59; 
$6 per year; 75¢ per issue; Harrison M. Terrell, 
managing editor, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa.: 


B. 7 . B 
Posomel Pract B—Personnel Practice Bulletin. 4 
issues; vol. 14 started Mr ’58; 125. 6d. per year; 
3s. 6d. per issue; Personnel Practice Section, E 
monwealth Department of Labour and Nation: 
Service, Melbourne, Australia: B42, B48, B349 
Personnel Psychol—Personnel Psychology: A J ournal 
of Applied Research. 4 issues; vol. II started spring 
's8; $8 per year; $2.50 per issue; G. Frederic 
Kuder, editor, P.O. Box 6065, College Station, 
Durham, N.C.; Theodore Kunin, review editor, 
Psychological Consultants to Industry, 210 Grant 
St, Pittsburgh 19, Pa.: Br, 47-8, B80, B104, Brit, 


Bris, B143, B164, B174, B176, B179, B203, B26; 
B281, B338, B409, B411, B414 PN d 
Psychiatric Q—The Psychiatric Quarterly. Official 
scientific organ of the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene. 4 issues; vol. 32 started '58; 
$8 per year; $2.25 per issue; Newton Bigelow, edi- 
tor, Utica State Hospital, Utica 2, N.Y.: B210 
Psychiatric Q Sup—The Psychiatric Quarterly Sup- 
plement. Official scientific organ of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. 4 issues; 
vol. 31 started '57; $4 per year; $2.25 per issue; 
Newton Bigelow, editor, Utica State Hospital, 
Utica 2, N.Y:: B34, B6o, B73, B165, Brgo, B290, 
B337, B370, B469 
Psychoanalytic Q—Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 4 issues ; 
vol, 27 started '58; $8 per year; Raymond Gosselin, 
editor, 57 West 57th St, New York 19, N.Y.: 127 
Psychol B—Psychological Bulletin. Published by the 
American Psychological Association, Inc. 6 issues; 
vol. 56 started Ja '59; $8 per year; $1.50 per issue; 
Harry Helson, editor, Department of Psychology, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex.: B42, Bóo, 
B63, B84, B89, B140, B143-4, B147, B160, B179, 
B189, B197, B247, B269, B274, B299, B322, B369, 
B372, B395, B408, B418, B444, B446, bu B480 
Psychometrika—Psychometrika; A Journal Devoted 
to the Development of Psychology as a Quantitative 
Rational Science. Official journal of the Psycho- 
metric Society. 4 issues; vol, 23 started Mr "58; 
$14 per year (including a second complete set for 
binding at end of year if requested) ; $3.50 per 
issue; Lyle V. Jones, managing editor, Psycho- 
metric Laboratory, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; John B. Carroll, review editor, 
7 Kirkland St, Cambridge 38, Mass.: B23, B89, 
B104, Brit, P164, B172, B185, B188, B408, B424, 


B467 

Psychosom Med—Psychosomatic Medicine: Journal 
of the American Psychosomatic Society. 6 issues; 
vol. 21 started Ja-F 's9; $8.50 per year; $1.75 per 
issue: Carl Binger, editor-in-chief, 265 Nassau 
Road, Roosevelt, N.Y.: B213, B360, B467 


Q R BIOL—Quarterly Review of Biology. 4 issues; 
vol. 34 started Mr '59; $10 per year; $2.75 per issue; 
Bentley Glass, editor, Department of Biology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md.: B34, B89, 
B184 


RURAL SOCIOL—Rural Sociology. Official journal 
of the Rural Sociological Society. 4 issues; vol. 24 
started Mr '59; $7 per year; $2 per issue; J. Allan 
Beegle, editor, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Walter C. McKain, Jr, review 
editor, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.: 
B196 


SCH R—The School Review. A publication of the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
4 issues; vol. 67 started spring ’50; $5 per year; 
$2 per issue; Maurice L. Hartung, chairman, edi- 
torial board, 5835 Kimbark Ave. Chicago 37, Ill.: 
B8. 

SCR E A publication of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 52 issues in 2 
volumes; vol. 128 started Jl 4 '58; vol. 129 started 
Ja 2 'so; $8.50 per year; 356 per issue; Graham 
DuShane, editor, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C.: B197, B396 E ; 

Sight-Saving R—The Sight-Saving Review. Official 
quarterly of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc. 4 issues; vol. 28 started '58; $2.50 
per year; 656 per issue; Franklin M. Foote, edi- 


Social Service R 


lor uehiet 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y.: 

109 

Social Service R—The Social Service Review: A 
Quarterly Devoted to the Scientific and Professional 
Interests of Social Work. A publication of the 
School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago. 4 issues; vol. 32 started Mr 's8; $6 per 
year; $2.25 per issue; Rachel B. Marks, editor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill.: B200 

Sociometry—Sociometry: A Journal of Research in 
Social Psychology. A publication of the American 
Sociological Society. 4 issues; vol. 22 started Mr 
"50; $9 per year; $2.50 per issue; Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., editor, Russell Sage Foundation, 505 
Park Ave, New York 22, N.Y.: B322 
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TEACH COL REC—Teachers College Record. A 
publication of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 8 issues (omitting Je, Jl, Ag, S) ; $4 per year; 
75€ per issue; vol 60 started O 's8; Max R. 
MEETS editor, 525 West 120 St., New York 27, 

eres 

Times Ed Sup—The Times Educational Supplement, 
52 issues; vol. 23 started Ja 4 's7 (no. 2172) ; The 
Times Publishing Co. Ltd., Printing House Square, 
London E.C.4, England: B477 

Training Sch B—The Training School Bulletin. 4 
issues; vol. 55 started My '58; $2 per year; 50¢ per 
issue; Editor, The Training School, Vineland, N.J.: 
Brat 


Publishers Directory and Index 


kok KK 


References are to test and book entry numbers, not to page numbers, Stars indicate test pub- 
lishers which issue catalogs devoted entirely or in large part to tests; asterisks indicate other 
publishers of one or more tests listed in this volume. Book entry numbers begin with the letter B. 


*ACORN Publishing Co, Inc, Rockville Centre, 
Long Island, N.Y.: 18-9, 26, 178, 190-1, 219, 230, 
241, 303-4, 420, 403-4, 555, 557-8, 560, 634, 642, 
646-8, 695, 707, 712, 726, 785, 790, 798, 806, 811, 825, 
847, 861, 878 

*Addison-Wesley Publishing Co, Inc, Reading, 
Mass.: 77, B407 

*Administrative Research Associates, P.O. Box 1160, 
Chicago 90, Ill.: 541, 546 

Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.: B30 

Ajax Corporation, P.O. Box 469, Shenandoah, Iowa: 


B265 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc, 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.: B24 


Almqvist & Wiksell, 26 Gamla Brogatan, Stock- 
holm C, Sweden: B17, B27, B205, B219 v 

American Association of Examiners and Administra- 
tors of Educational Personnel, Parkway at 21st St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.: B36 $ 

*American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave. 
at 17th St, Washington 6, D.C.: 594, 922, 046 

American Bankers Association, Customer and Per- 
sonnel Relations Department, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N.Y.: B37 

American Book Co, ss Fifth Ave, New York 3, 
N.Y.: B483 A 

American Chemical Society. See Examinations Com- 
mittee. 

American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: B38, B127, B132, 
B231, B269, B419. See also Veterans’ Testing Serv- 
ice. 

*American Dental Association, 222 East Superior St, 
Chicago 11, Ill.: 916, B336 E 

American Educational Research Association, 1201 16th 
St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: Bra, B311-12, B363 

*American Film Registry, 1018 South Wabash, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill.: 579 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 15 West 
16th St, New York 11, N.Y.: B58, B289 

American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave, New 
York 17, N.Y.: B39 


American Graphological Society, Inc., 200 West 34th 
St, New York 1, N.Y.: B421 

*American Guidance Service, Inc, 720 Washington 
Ave, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn.: 349, 444 

*American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
21 Audubon Ave, New York 32, N.Y.: 907, 911 

*American Library Association, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.: 939 

American Management Association, Inc., 1315 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N.Y.: B284 

*American Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y.: 768-70 

*American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y.: 172 

American Personnel & Guidance Association, Inc., 
1605 New Hampshire Ave, N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C.: B417 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 1333 16th 
St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: B14, B55, B65, B71, 
B76, B78, B107, Br16, B146, B157, B159, B167-8, 
B173, B175, B177, B186-7, B215-6, B232, B236, B250, 
B253, B257, B270, B282, B205, B320, B327, B348, 
B353, B359, B368, B400, B403, B415, B434, B455, 

2 


*American Transit Association, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.: 912 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd St., New 
York 1, N.Y.: B49, B138, B169, B278 

*Aptitude Associates, Inc, Merrifield, Va.: 56, 198, 


395, 437, 466 
*Aptitude Test Service, Swarthmore, Pa.: 311, 523, 


849 

Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington Ave, New 
York 17, N.Y.: B268, B335, B442; Arco Publica- 
tions, Ltd., ro Fitzroy St, London W.r, England: 


B268 
Associated Booksellers, 2106 Post Road, Westport, 


Conn.: B399 / 
*Associated Personnel Technicians, 118 South Main 


St, Wichita 2, Kan.: 302 ; 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 2530 Ridge 


Ave., Evanston, Ill.: B170 
*Association Press, 29r Broadway, New York 7, NY.: 


117 
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Atherton (Sarah), 98 Highland Ave., Rowayton, 
Conn.: B50 A 

*Audiometer Sales Corporation, 21 North Third St., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn.: 762 

Australian Council for Educational Research, 369 
Lonsdale St, Melbourne C.1, Victoria, Australia: 
136, 173, 222, 295-301, 307, 330, 344, 445, 454, 520, 
616-7, 663, 830, 845-6, 867, 874-5, 880, 890, B211, 
B243 


*BADGER Tests Co. Ltd. Liverpool House, 15-17 
Eldon St, London E.C.2, England: 146-7 

Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd., Hyde House, West 
Central St, London W.C.1, England: B34, B73, 
B218, B361 

Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, Ltd., 7-8 Henrietta St., Con- 
vent Gardens, London W.C.2, England: B463 

*Baisden (Joyce B.), 4570 Mont Eagle Place, Los 
Angeles 41, Calif.: 168 

*Barnes (A. S.) & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y.: 766 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave, New York 3, 
N.Y.: B214 

Barron's Educational Service, Inc., 343 Great Neck 
Road, Great Neck, N.Y.: B77 

Basic Books Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y.: 


B303 

*Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y.: 
782-3 

Beacon House, Inc., P.O. Box 311, Beacon, N.Y.: B70, 


299, B300 
*Bealls (J. & P.) Ltd, Gallowgate, Newcastle Upon 
Tyne, England: 157 
ER (J. P.) Co., Inc., 816 Main St., Lynchburg, Va.: 


396 

Blackie & Son, Ltd., 17 Stanhope St, Glasgow C.4, 
Scotland : B477 

*Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad 
St, Oxford, England: 148, B86, B178, B192, B213, 
B254, B332, B448 

Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston St, Brooklyn 1, N.Y.: B155 

British Institute of Management, 80 Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don E.C.4, England: B271 

Brown. (Wm. C.) Co, 135 South Locust, Dubuque, 
Iowa: B125, B128-30, B325-6, B465-6 

*Bruce (Martin M.), 71 Hanson Lane, New Rochelle, 
N.Y.: 580, 803, 914, 947-8, 055 i 

Bureau of Business Research, College of Business 
Administration, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.: B479 

Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio: B80, B203, B411 

X*Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State 
"Teachers College, Emporia, Kan.: 8, 175, 184, 196, 
208, 218, 229, 240, 266, 271, 274, 282-3, 290-1, 381, 
423, 430, 449, 459, 481, 494, 406, 50I, 503, 512, 
524, 548, 553-4, 561, 568-9, 575, 584, 500, 628, 640, 

700, 708, 720, 739, 757, 793-4, 804, 808, 819-20, 
823, 828, 831, 836, 843-4 

*Bureau of Personnel Research, Inc, 415 North 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.: 866 

*Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y.: 161, 535, 545, 
630-3, 662, 666, 693, Boa, B259 

Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.: B195 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth Ave, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn.: B57 


*C.P.S. Co., P.O. Box 42, Gracie Station, New York 
28, N.Y.: 126 

California Personnel Management Association, 2180 
Milvia St, Berkeley 4, Calif.: B245 


California State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: B3-4, B85, B283 

*California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif.: 2-4, 32-3, 38, 150, 177, 232, 
250, 312-4, 332, 468, 472, 613, 622, 638, 689, 864-5, 
870, 886-8, 891 

Cambridge University Press, Bentley House, 200 
Euston Road, London N.W.1, England: B21, B43, 
B174, B256, B266, B344, B408; 32 East 57th St, 
New York 22, N.Y.: B21, B43, B256 

*Carlile (A. B.), 330 West 44th St., Indianapolis 8, 
Ind.: 121 

Catholic University of America Press, Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington 17, D.C.: B87, B122, B124, B133, 
B139, B276-7, B279, B298, B324, B341, B355, B367, 
B394, B458 ^ ; 

*Century School Crafts, 723 Sixth St., N.E., Faribault, 
Minn.: 547 

Chapman & Hall Ltd., 37-39 Essex St., London W.C.2, 
England: B188, B424, B431 

*Chapple (E. D.) Co., Inc., Noroton, Conn. : 76 

*Chatto & Windus Ltd., 40-42 William IV St., Lon- 
don W.C.2, England: 655, B114 

Child Development Publications, Society for Research 
in Child Development Inc, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.: B31, B249, B404 

Civil Service Assembly. See Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation. 

Clark, Irwin & Co. Ltd., 791 St. Clair Ave, West, 
Toronto 10, Canada: B374 

*Clarke (Walter V.) Associates, Inc., 324 Waterman 
Ave, East Providence 14, R.I.: 29 

Coleman-Ross Co., Inc., 80 Boylston St. Boston 16, 
Mass.: B255 

College Book Store, 3413 South Hoover Bldg., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif.: B263 

*College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 
117th St, New York 27, N.Y.: 204-5, 211, 256, 
263-4, 272-3, 277, 279-81, 287-8, 318, 370, 417-9, 
599-000, 723-4, 742-3, 749-50, 786, 812-3, B94, B97- 
101, B135-6, B148 

College of the City of New York. See Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation. 

Columbia University. See Bureau of Publications. 

Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., 
Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th St, New York 
27, N.Y.: B102-3 

*Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo.: 588 

*Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc., 270 Town and 
Country Village, Palo Alto, Calif.: 30, 37, 67, 95, 
107, 670, 868-9, 903 

*Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau St, Princeton, N.J.: 6-7, 24, 
179, 206-7, 265, 308-9, 322, 420-1, 438, 550, 578, 
645, 653, 690, 703, 716, 744, 751, 787, 792, 814, B131 

Cornell University. See University Testing and Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

*Cornell University Medical College, c/o Keeve 
Brodman, Room F636, The New York Hospital, 
525 East 68th St, New York 21, N.Y.: 44, 552 

Council of Education and Professional Guidance, 404 
Wilmac Bldg. Minneapolis 2, Minn.: B7 

Crawford (Claude C.), 3832 West Vernon Ave., Los 
Angeles 8, Calif.: Brro 

Curriculum Bulletin, School of Education, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon: B275 


*DARTNELL Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 4o, Ill. : 895-6, 918, B281 

Das Gupta & Co., Ltd., 54/3 College St., Calcutta 12, 
India: B302 

Dembar Publications, Inc, 303 East Wilson St., 
Madison 3, Wis.: B373 
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*DePalma (Nicholas), Davidson County Hospi 
Nashville 8, perd TY, Masai 

Department of Business and Economic Research, 
School of Business Administration, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston, La.: B54 

*Department of Education, Kings College, Uni- 
versity of Durham, Newcastle Upon Tyne, Eng- 
land: B881 

Department of Educational Research, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor St, West, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: Br51-4, 
B193, B371 

*Department of Physical Education for Women, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa: 567 

*Department of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md.: 152 

*Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: 138 

*Department of Psychological Testing, De Paul Uni- 
versity, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.: 624 

Department of Psychology, Victoria University Col- 
lege, Wellington, New Zealand : B22 

De Paul University., See Department of Psychological 
Testing. 

Division of Commerce, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla.: B443 

Dobson (Dennis), 80 Kensington Church St., London 
W.8, England: B290, B378 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N.Y.: B68, B163 

Drew University, Madison, N.J.: Bst 

Dryden Press, Inc. Books formerly published by 
Dryden Press, Inc. are now published by Henry 
Holt & Co., Inc. (qv). 

Duckworth (Gerald) & Co., Ltd, 3 Henrietta St., 
London W.C.2, England: B398-9 

Dynamic Psychological Society Press, 100 South 
Highland Ave, Ossining, N.Y.: B239 


EDUCATION and Psychology, Hauz Kazi, Delhi 6, 
India: B8 

*Educational Books, 19 Park Ave., Lower Hutt, New 
Zealand: 618, 674 

*Educational Department, Reader's Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y.: 236 

*Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York 32, N.Y.: 225, 345, 467, 615, 725, 745, 752. 

*Educational Services, 1730 Eye St, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.: 255 ^ 

*Educational Test Bureau, 720 Washington Ave:, 
S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.: 120, 180, 185-6, 223, 267-8, 
275-6, 284, 286, 292-3, 424-5, 441-2, 446, 448, 469, 
403, 405, 490-500, 502, 504, 509-10, 573, O11, 623, 
630, 680, 664, 672, 678, 704, 710-1, 719, 722, 738, 
741, 736, 759, 789, 795, 801-3, 807, 810, 815, 821-2, 
894, B121 1 

XEducational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ.: 10, 
204-5, 211-3, 215, 220, 247, 249, 256, 263-4, 260-70, 
272-3, 277, 279-81, 287-9, 294, 318, 336, 379, 417-9, 
427, 433-4, 507, 537-8) 543, 563-4 574 576, 581, 583, 
500-601, 701-2, 714, 718, 723-4, 727, 742 3» 746, 
748-50, 754, 786, 796-7, 800, 812-3, 818, 835, 842, 
910, 923, 928, 932, Bos-6, B145, B161, B2206, B233, 
B242, B470-6. See also Cooperative Test Division. 

*Educators Publishing Co., 97 Hodge Ave., Buffalo 


22, N.Y.: 542 
*8CRT, Box 31, Gracie Station, New York 28, N.Y.: 
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*Essay Press, P.O. Box 5, Planetarium Station, New 


York N.Y.: 66 
Evans Brothers Lid, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London W.Ca, England: Bo 
*Examinations Committee, Division of Chemical Edu- 
cation, American Chemical Society, St. Louis Uni- 


versity, 1402 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.: 
seigercrive Analysis C 6 Beaver St, N 
xecutive Analysis Corporation, ea ^ 
York s, N.Y. iso ; ME 
*Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass.: 764 
*Eyesight Conservation Committee, Winter Haven 
A. Club, 834 Avenue F, N.E., Winterhaven, Fla.: 
o 


*FAMILY Life Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 6725, 
College Station, Durham, N.C.: 84, 566 

*Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, 
121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.: 779 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.: B292 

*Free Press, 119 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. ; 151, 
B338, B409 

*Freeman Technical Associates, 1206 Benjamin Frank- 
lin Drive, Sarasota, Fla.: 776-8 

*Fritz (Martin F.), Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa : 


*GIBSON (Robert) & Sons (Glasgow), Ltd. 45 
Queen St., Glasgow, Scotland: 182-3, 323-4, 340, 


470-1 

*Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg, Park Square, Boston 17, 
Mass.: 234 

Gleerup (C. W. K.), Lund, Sweden: B69, B468 

Government Press, Suva, Fiji: B19 

Gregory (C. A.) Co. 345 Calhoun St, Cincinnati 
19, Ohio: 4t, 81, 231, 450, 457, 467, 491, 534, 586, 
829, 832, 834, 837, 841 

*Griffin-Patterson Co., Inc, 544 West Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale 4, Calif.: 169 

*Griffiths Ruth); Child Development Research 
Centre, 47 Hollycroft Ave., London N.W.3, Eng- 
land: 404 

Grove Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y.: B113 

*Grune & Stratton, Inc, 381 Fourth Ave, New York 
16, N.Y.: 55, 130, 143, 154, 162, 170, 172, B2, B6o, 
B63, B189-9o, B210, B246, B251, B330, B337, B370, 
B372, B402, B418, B444, B485 

Gryphon Press, 220 Montgomery St, Highland Park, 
N.J.: B82, B84 Y 

*Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, 371 Bloor St., West, To- 
ronto 5, Ontario, Canada : 12-3, 75, 238, 341, 373, 440, 
462, 473, 477, 488, 619, 673, 670, 858 

Gumperts Forlag, Goteborg, Sweden : B156 


*HALL & Liles, 1068 Sibley Tower, Rochester 4, 


N.Y.: 924 

Hamilton (Hamish) Ltd, 90 Great Russell St., Lon- 
don W.C.r, England: B40, B 

*Harless (Byron) & Associates, Inc, 420 West La- 
fayette St, Tampa, Fla.: 394 

Harper & Brothers, 49 Fast 3ard St, New York 16, 
N.Y.: Bas, B8o, B126, B349, B350, B364, B369, 


B433 

WEER (George G.) & Co. Ltd., 182 High Holborn, 
London W.C.1, England: 315, 327, 347, 37% 384-8, 
412-3, 482, 486, 635, 637, Bot, B230, B247-8, B334, 
B342, B461 

Harvard College. See Office of Tests, 

*Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. : 164, 1 joe 

*Hennis (Gail M.), Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.: 565 

Her Majestys Stationery ffice, Cornwall House, 
Stamford St, London S.E.1, England: Bo2; 13a 
Castle St, Edinburgh 2, Scotland: B381-01 

Hilden (Arnold H.), 623 Clark Ave, Webster 
Groves, Mo.: B209 

*Hiskey (Marshall S.), 5640 Baldwin, Lincoln, Neb.: 
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Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 49 East 33rd St, New York 
16, N.Y.: B4o-1 

Holt (Henry) & Co, Inc, New York, N.Y.: B20, 
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General Science: Midwest High School Achievement 


Examinations, 710 4 z 
General Science Test: National Achievement Tests, 


12 

EN, Science III: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools, 711 

General Test N, 307 . 

General Test on Traffic and Driving Knowledge, 922 

General Test T, 200 | 

General Verbal Practice Test GI, 334 

Geography: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 804 

Geography: Every Pupil Test, 805 x 4 

Geography Test: Municipal Tests: National Achieve- 
ment Tests, 806 

Geometry: Every Pupil Test, 492 

Geometry of Mental Measurement, B423 

German I and II: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 275 4 

German I and II: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations, 276 

Gill-Schrammel Physiology Test, 554 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test, 671 

Goldstein-Scheerer Tests of Abstract and Concrete 


Thinking, 57 


Goodenough 
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Goodenough Intelligence Test, 335 

Gordon Personal Inventory, 58 

Gordon Personal Profile, 59 4 

Graded Arithmetic-Mathematics Test, 476 

Graded Word Spelling Test, 224 

Graduate Record Examinations, 601 K 

Graduate Record Examinations Advanced Tests: Bi- 
ology, 727; Chemistry, 746; Economics, 800; Edu- 
cation, 537; Engineering, 923 ; French, 270; Geology, 
748; Government, 835; History, 818; Literature, 
215; Mathematics, 427; Music, 247; beim vf 
81; Physics, 754; Psychology, 583; Sociology, 1 

panish, 289; Speech, 220 s 

Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude Test, 336 

Graduate Record Examinations: The Area Tests, 10 

Graphomotor Projection Technique, 137, B254 

Grassi Block Substitution Test: For Measuring Or- 
ganic Brain Pathology, 6o, B178 

Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement Tests, 11 

Grayson Perceptualization Test, 6r 3 

Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series, 105 

Greig Social Studies Test, 788 4 

Griffiths Mental Development Scale for Testing Babies 
From Birth to Two Years, 404 

Group Achievement Test: Dominion Tests, 1934 Edi- 
tion, 12 

Group Achievement Tests: Niagara Edition: Do- 
minion Tests, 13 

Group-Administered Rorschach as a Research Instru- 
ment: Reliability and Norms, B359 

Group Cohesiveness: A Study of Group Morale, 62 

Group Dimensions: A Manual for Their Measure- 
ment, B203 

Group Projection Sketches for the Study of Small 
Groups, 138 

Group Selective Test No. 1, 337 

Group Test 80A, 877 

Group Test 90A, 340 

SEU Test of High-Grade Intelligence, Test AHs, 
390! 

Group Test of Intelligence, Test AH4, 300 

Group Test of Learning Capacity: Dominion Tests, 
341 

Group Test of Reading Readiness: The Dominion 
Tests, 676 

Group Test of Speed and Accuracy in Arithmetic 
Computation: Dominion Tests, 477 

Group Test 75, 338 

Group Tests 33 and 33B, 339 

Guide for Vision Screening of School Children in the 
Public Schools of California, B3 

Guide to Mental Testing: For Psychological Clinics, 
Schools, and Industrial Psychologists, Third Edi- 
tion, Boo 

Guide to Psychological Tests and Measurements, B33 

Guide to the Use of the Maxfield-Fjeld Tentative 
Adaptation of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
for Use With Visually Handicapped Preschool 
Children, B289 

Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, 
Abridged Edition, 63 

Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, 64 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 65 


H-T-P BIBLIOGRAPHY, B67 
H-T-P Clinical Research Manual, Brox 
H-T-P: House-Tree-Person Projective Technique, 


139 
Hall Salespower Inventory, 924 
Hand in Psychological Diagnosis, B480 
Handbook for Theme Analysis, B129 
Handbook on California Cumulative Records, B4 


Hands of Children: An Introduction to Psycho-Chi- 
rology, Second Edition, B405 

Handwriting: A Key to Personality, B360 

Handwriting: A Personality Projection, B448 

Handwriting Analyzer, B290 

Handwriting and the Emotions, B421 

Handwriting Quiz Book: Graphological Exercises, 


398 
Hanes Sales Selection. Inventory, Revised Edition, 


925 
Hankes’ Answer Sheets, 529 
Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance, 761 
Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, 677 
Harrower's Group Rorschach, 154c 
Harrower's Multiple Choice Test, r54d 
[Hay Tests for Clerical Aptitude], 849 
Health and Safety Education Test: National Achieve- 
ment Tests, 555 
Health Education and Hygiene: Every Pupil Test, 556 
Health Education Test: Knowledge and Application: 
Acorn National Achievement Tests, Revised Edition, 


557 

Health Knowledge Test for College Freshmen: Na- 
tional Achievement Tests, 558 

Health Practice Inventory, 559 

Health Test: National Achievement Tests, 560 

Hebrew Language, 278a 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, Revised Edi- 
tion, 342 

Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, 66 

Hiett Simplified Shorthand Test (Gregg), 512 

High School Entrance and Scholarship Examination 

reparation Book, Bs 
High School Fundamentals Evaluation Test, 14 
High School Health: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 


561 

High School Placement Test, 15 

High School Reading Test: National Achievement 
Tests, 634 

Hiring Summary Worksheet, 898 

History and Civics Test: Municipal Tests: National 
Achievement Tests, 790 

History: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 819 

Hogan Psychology Test, 584 

Holborn Reading Scale, 635 

Holtzman Inkblot Test, 140 

Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests, 610 

Horn Art Aptitude Inventory, 242 

Hospital Adjustment Scale, 67 

How Should We Say This?, 200 

How Supervise?, 926 

How to Build a Merchandise Knowledge Test, B465 

How to Develop a Weighted Application Blank, B466 

How to Evaluate Students, B150 

How to Improve Classroom Testing, B325-6 

nor to Pass College Entrance Tests, Third Edition, 

335 

How to Pass National Merit Scholarship Tests, B442 

How to Prepare for College Entrance Examinatioris, 
Revised Edition, B77 

How to Report Pupil Progress, B413 

How to Take a Test, B207 

How to Take Examinations in College; B214 

How to Take Tests and Pass Them, B268 

How Well Can You Read Lips?, 579 

How Well Do You Know Your Interests, 859 

Howard Ink Blot Test, 141 

How'm I Doin’?, 108 

Hoyum-Schrammel English Essentials Tests, 106 

Human Relations Inventory, 68 

Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale, 69 


IBM TEST Scoring Machine, 530 
IPAT Anxiety Scale, 70 


T— 
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Latin 


IPAT Contact Personality Factor Te: 

IPAT Culture Free Intelligence uon 

IPAT High School Personality Questionnaire, 72 

IPAT Music Preference Test of Personality, 73 

IPAT Neurotic Personality Factor Test, 7 

IPAT Self Analysis Form, 70 

Identical Forms, 899 

Illinois Algebra Test, 450 

aminin aan Color Vision Test, Second Edition, 
77' 

Improving Pupil Evaluation, B481 

Improving the Classroom Test: A Manual of Test 
Cone Procedures for the Classroom Teacher, 

4 

In-Basket Test, B157 

Incomplete Sentence Test for Industiral Use, 142 

Increase in Spatial Visualization Test Scores During 

gineering Study, B7r 

Individual Reading Test, 6 

Industrial Arts Education: National Teacher Exami- 
nations, 574 

Industrial Arts: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 575 

Industrial Arts: Teacher Education Examination Pro- 
gram, 576 

Industrial Subjective Fatigue and Euphoria Scales, 


54a 

Influence of Social Class on Tests of Personality, B51 

Information Index, 927 

Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, 234 

Inquiry About Examination (Calcutta University), 
B302 

Insight Test: A Verbal Projective Test for Person- 
ality Study, 143, B370 

Institute of Child Study Security Test, 75 

Intelligence: A Dynamic Approach, B163 

Intelligence and Cultural Differences: A Study of 
Cultural Learning and Problem-Solving, B140 

Intelligence and High Level Achievement, B22  . 

Intelligence in the United States: A Survey—With 
Conclusions for Manpower Utilization in Education 
and Employment, B293 

Intelligence: Statistical Conceptions of Its Nature, 
B68 

Intelligence Test (Adult), 353 i 

Intelligence Testing and the Comprehensive School, 
B39 E 

MA Testing: Its Use in Selection for Sec- 
ondary Education, B6 

Intelligence Tests for Children, 405, B440-1 

Interaction Chronograph, 76 

Interaction Process Analysis, 77 

Interest Check List, 860 

Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality, 144, B261 

Interpretation of Literary Materials, 216 

Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural 
Sciences, 683 

s esr ol 
Studies, $ ; 

Interpretations of Sociometric Choice Status : Studies 
of Workmate Choices in the School Class and Se- 
lected Correlates With Special Emphasis on the 
Methodology of Preferential Sociometry, B69 

Inter-Society Color Council Color Aptitude Test, 1953 
Edition, 779 I 

aon d and Manual for the Psychologist and 
Social Scientist, B89 

- Introduction to Educational Measurement, B321 
Introduction to Factor Analysis, B164 i 

Introduction to Mental Measurement and Its Applica- 
tions, B351 f 

Introduction to Opinion and Attitude Measurement, 


f Reading Materials in the Social 


B349 i 
Introduction to Projective Techniques and Other De- 


vices for Understanding the Dynamics of Human 
Behavior, B44 

Introduction to Social Science, 789 

Introduction to Social Studies: Achievement Exami- 
nations for Secondary Schools, 789 

Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results 
in Public Schools, B433 

Introduction to the Rorschach Technique: Manual of 
Administration and Scoring, B34 

Inventory of Factors STDCR, 78 

Inventory of Vocational Interests: Acorn National 
Aptitude Tests, 861 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 16 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development, 17; Test 1, 
791; Test 2, 713; Test 3, 197; Test 4, 428; Test 5, 
685; Test 6, 686; Test 7, 217; Test 8, 235; Test 9, 


692 

Item Analysis Table: A Table of Item-Difficulty and 
Item-Discrimination Indices for Given Proportions 
of Success in the Highest 27 Per Cent of a Normal 
Bivariate Population, B145 


JASTAK Test of Potential Ability and Behavior 
Stability, 611 

Jenkins Non-Verbal Test, 344 

Jewish Life and Observances, 278b 

Jewish People, 278c 

Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory, 570 

Judging Interests From Expressive Behavior, B167 

Judging Student Progress, B422 

Junior Chemistry Test, 747 

junior High School Mathematics 
Achievement Tests, 429 

Junior Mental Ability, 323 

Junior Personality Quiz, 72 

Junior Physics Test, 755 

Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, Revised Edition, 345 

Juvenile Delinquency Proneness: A Study of the 
Kvaraceus Scale, B53 


KD PRONENESS Scale and Check List, 79 

Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, 145 

Kansas Constitution Test, 836 

Kansas First Year Latin Test, 283 

Kansas Mathematics Test, Revised Edition, 430 

Kansas Second Year Spanish Test, 200 

Kansas United States History Test, 820 

Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test: Evalu- 
ation and Adjustment Series, 636 

Kelvin Measurement of Ability in Infant Classes, 346 

Kilander Health Knowledge Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series, 562 

Kimberly-Clark Typing ‘Ability Analysis, 513 

Key to Handwriting Analysis, B286 

Keystone Visual Tests, 780 

Kingston Test of Intelligence, 347 

Kingston Test of Silent Reading, 637 

Know Your Pupils, B366 à 

Kuder Preference Record—Occupational, 862 

Kuder Preference Record—Personal, 

Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, 863 d 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Sixth Edition, 


Test: Acorn 


348 
Kühlmann-Finch Tests, 349 
Kwalwasser Music Talent Test, 248 


LIAMA INVENTORY of Job Attitudes, 920 

Lankton First-Year Algebra Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series, 451 

Latin I and II: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 284 

Latin I and II: Every Pupil Test, 285 4 

Latin I and II: Midwest High School Achievement 


Examinations, 


Lauer 
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Lauer Driver Reaction Inventory, 593 

Law School Admission Test, 928 

Law School Admission Test and Suggestions for Its 
Use: A Handbook for Law School Deans and Ad- 
mission Officers, B233 

Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measurement, 
Bair 

Leadership Qualities: A Theoretical Inquiry and an 
Experimental Study on Foremen, B346 

Learning About Tests, B208 

Learning to Know Your Pupils, B183 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, 1951 Revision, 678 

Lee-Clark Reading Test, 1958 Revision, 638 

Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, 406 

Leiter International Performance Scale, 408 

Leiter International Performance Scale: Arthur Adap- 
tation, 407 

Let's Figure This Out, 483 

Library Orientation Test for College Freshmen, 1955 
Edition, 693 

Life Experience Inventory, 81 

Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Tests, 225 

Lincoln Intermediate Spelling Test, 225a 

Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale, 767 

Literature: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 218 

Literature Test: National Achievement Tests, 219 

Logical Reasoning, 694 

Longitudinal Study of Individual Development: Tech- 
niques for Appraising Developmental Status and 
Progress, B412 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, 350 

Lowenfeld Kaleidoblocs, 146 

Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, 147, B274 


MACC BEHAVIORAL Adjustment Scale: An Ob- 
jective Approach to the Evaluation of Behavioral 
Adjustment of Psychiatric Patients, 82 

MMPI: A Review, Bro8 

McCleery Scale of Adolescent Development, 83 

McGuffey Diagnostic Reading Test, 664 

Machine Calculation Test: National Business En- 
trance Tests, 514 

Machover Draw-A-Person Test, 148 

Madden-Peak Arithmetic Computation Test: Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series, 478 

[Maico Audiometers], 763 

Make A Picture Story, 149 

Managerial Scale for Enterprise Improvement, 930 

Manchester General Ability Test (Senior) 1, 351 

Manifest Structure Analysis, B134 

Manual for Q-Sort and Random Sets of Personal Con- 
cepts, B209 

Manual for the Make A Picture Story Method, B395 

Manual of Examinations, Second Edition, B212 

Manual of Norms for Tests Used in Counseling Blind 
Persons, B58 

Manual of Ocular Tests and Requirements, Third 
Edition, B7 

Manual on the Preparation of Examinations in the 
Field of Dentistry, Second Revision, B336 

Marriage Prediction Schedule, 84 

Massachusetts Vision Test, 781 

Maternal and Child Health Nursing: NLN Achieve- 
ment Tests for Basic Professional Nursing, 934p 

Mathematical Ability: Experimental and Factorial 
Studies, B468 

Mathematical Literacy for High School Seniors: A 
Test of Basic Skills and Abilities, 431 

Mathematics: A Description of the College Board 
dm in Intermediate and Advanced Mathematics, 

99 
Mathematics: Every Pupil Test, 432 
Mathematics: National Teacher Examinations, 433 


Mathematics: Teacher Education Examination Pro- 
gram, 434 

Mathematics Test (Adv.), 435 

Mathematics Test 1, 436 

Maze Test: Recent Advances, B343 

Measure of Consociative Tendency, 931 

Measurement and Appraisal of Adult Intelligence, 
Fourth Edition, B403 

Measurement and Cumulative Record Index, B392 

Measurement and Evaluation for the Elementary- 
School Teacher: With Implications for Corrective 
Procedures, B429 

Measurement and Evaluation for the Secondary 
School Teacher: With Implications for Corrective 
Procedures, B20 

Measurement and Evaluation in Education: An Intro- 
duction to Its Theory and Practice at Both the 
Elementary and Secondary School Levels, B75 

Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology and Edu- 
cation, B424 

Measurement and Evaluation in the 
School, Second Edition, B181 

Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School, 
Second Edition, B182 

Measurement for Guidance, B364 

Measurement in Education: An Introduction, B238 

Measurement in Physical Education, B288 

Measurement in Physical Education: An Introduction 
to Its Use, B416 

Measurement in Today’s Schools, Third Edition, B361 

Measurement of Abilities, Second Edition, B445 

Measurement of Marriage Adjustment, B165 

Measurement of Occupational Aptitude, B174 

Measurement of Social Competence: A Manual for 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, B121 

A aR of Human Behavior, Revised Edition, 

179 

Measurements of Mind and Matter, B378 

Measuring Group Cohesiveness, B267 

Measuring Intelligence in New Zealand: A Re-stand- 
ardisation of Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities 
(or Intermediate Test) for Ages 11 to 17 Years, 


Elementary 


357 

Measuring Intelligence of Indian Children, Second and 
Third Editions, B240-1 

Measuring Pupil Achievement: A Handbook for 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, B264 

Measuring Security in Personal Adjustment, B29 

Mechanical Aptitude Test: Acorn National Aptitude 
Tests, 878 

Medical College Admission Test, 932 

Medical Nursing: Achievement Tests in Nursing, 008d 

Medical Nursing: NLN Achievement Tests for Basic 
Professional Nursing Program, 934f 

Medical-Surgical Nursing: NLN Achievement Tests 
for Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934l 

Melbourne Test 90, B256 

Mellenbruch Mechanical Motivation Test, 879 

Mental Growth and Personality Development: A 
Longitudinal Study, B404 

Mental Measurement, B74 

Mental Measurements Yearbook, B83-4 

Mental Testing Number, B8 

Merit Rating as a Managerial Tool: A Simplified 
Approach to Merit Rating, B479 

Merit Rating Series, 900 

Method of Paired Direct and Projective Question- 
naires in the Study of Attitude Structure and So- 
cialization, B173 

Methodology of Preferential Sociometry: Selected 
Trends and Some Contributions, B70 

Methods in Personality Assessment: Human Behavior 
in Complex Social Situations, B409 
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Methods of Pupil Appraisal, B. 

Michigan Picture Tet 150 = 

Micro iology : Achievement Tests in Nursin; 

Microbiology: NLN Achievement Tests ie s e 
Professional Nursing Program, 934c 

Midwest High School Achievement Examinations, 
186, 268, 276, 286, 203, 424, 442, 448, 405, 500, 504, 
510, 710, 722, 741, 759, 795, 803, 810, 822 

Miller Analogies Test, 352 

Milne Arithmetic Test, 479 

Minnesota Check List for Food Preparation and Serv- 
ing, Third Edition, 571 

Minnesota Clerical Test, 850 

Minnesota Counseling Inventory, 85 

Minnesota Engineering Analogies Test, 933 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Revised 
Edition, 86 

Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 884 

Minnesota Personality Scale, 87 

Minnesota Rating Scale for Personal Qualities and 
Abilities, Fourth Revision, 88 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, 850 

Modal Personality of the Tuscarora Indians as Re- 
vealed by the Rorschach Test, B452 

Modern English Usage Test, 198 

Modern World History: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools, 821 

Modern World History: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations, 822 

Mooney Problem Check List, 1950 Revision, 89 

Moore Eye-Hand Coordination and Color-Matching 
Test, 872 

Moray House Intelligence Tests, 353 

Morgan Achievement Test in Mathematics for Em- 
ployee Selection, 437 

Mother's Day Fatigue Scale, 54c 

Motor Ability Testing for College Men, B57 

Multi-Aptitude Test, 612 E 

Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Pa- 
tients, Hospital Form, B273 

Multiple Aptitude Tests, 613 2 

Municipal Battery : National Achievement Tests, 18 

Municipal Tests, 190, 463, 648, 790, 806... 

Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test, 
679 diee 

M VE Education: National Teacher Examinations, 249 

Musical Aptitude Test: Series A, 250 


N.LLP. SQUARES Test, 880 M 

NLN Achievement Test, Second Edition, B314 , 

NLN Achievement Tests for Basic Professional 
Nursing Program, 034 |, i uz 

NLN Graduate Nurse Qualifying Examination, 935, 


B315 f 
NLN Practical Nurse Achievement Tests, 936 


NLN Pre-Admission and Classification Examination, 


NEN Pre-Nursing and Guidance Examination, 938, 


B316 

National Achievement Tests, 19; separate tests, 18-9, 
26, 178, 100-1, 219, 230, 241, 463-4, 555, 558, 560, 
634, 646-8, 707, 712, 726, 790, 798, 806, 811 

National Business Entrance Tests, 506, 508, 511, 514-5, 
522, 526 n 

National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test, 20 

Natural Sciences in Nursing: NLN Achievement 
Tests for Basic Professional Nursing Program, 9340 

National Teacher Examinations, 538; separate tests, 
212, 249, 433, 507, 563, 574, 701-2, 796 

Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude, 409 . 

Nelson Biology Test: Evaluation and Adjustment 


Series, 728 i 
Nelson-Lohmann Reading Test: Coordinated Scales 


of Attainment, 639 


New Approach to Figure Drawing: Based Upon an 
Interrelated Series of Drawings, B86 

New Century Social Conduct Test, 547 

New Purdue Placement Test in English, 199 

New Rhode Island Intelligence Test, 354 

New South African Group Test, 355 

New Standard Vocabulary Test, 236 

New York School Vision Tester, 782 

New York Test of Arithmetical Meanings, 480 

Newcastle Spatial Test, 881 

Newspaper Reading Survey, 837 

Nineteen Fifty Seven Supplement to College Board 
Scores No. 2, B148 

Nonmetric Factor Analysis, Bros 

Non-Verbal Intelligence Tests for Deaf and Hearing 
Subjects, 410 

Non-Verbal Tests 1-5, 356 

Northwestern Intelligence Tests: For Measuring 
Adaptation to the Physical and Social Environment, 
411 

Nufferno Tests of Speed and Level, 357 

Nursing of Children: NLN Achievement Tests for 
Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934h 

Nutrition and Diet Therapy: Achievement Tests in 
Nursing, 908f 

Nutrition and Diet Therapy: NLN Achievement Tests 
for Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934d 


OBJECTIVE-ANALYTIC Personality Test Bat- 
teries, 90 

Object Relations Technique, 151, B338 

Objective Measurement of Reality-Contact Weakness, 

253 

Observing and Recording the Behavior of Young 
Children, B93 

Obstetric Nursing: NLN Achievement Fests for Basic 
Professional Nursing Program; 934m 

Obstetrical Nursing: Achievement Tests in Nursing, 


908g 

Occupational Interest Inventory, 1956 Revision, 864 

Occupational Level Scale as a Measure of Drive, B55 

Office Worker Test 30-A, 516 

Ohio Penal Classification Test, 358 

Ohio Scholarship Tests, 188 

Ohio Senior Survey Tests, 188 

Ohio State University Psychological Test, 359 

On the Unified Factor Theory of Mind, B25 

One Minute Per-Flu-Dex Tests, 901 

Ontario Grade 13 Students : Their Aptitude, Achieve- 
ment, and Immediate Destination, B153 

Ontario Grade 13 Students: Who Are They and 
What Happens to Them?, B154 3 Y 

Oral Diagnostic Test of Word-Analysis Skills, Pri- 
mary: Dominion Tests, 673 

Oral Directions Test, 366c > 

Oral Tests: A Survey of Current Practice, B287 

Oral Word Reading Test, 674 i 

Orally Presented Group Test of Intelligence for Jun- 
jors, 360 5 

O'Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade, 851 

O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 882 

Ortho-Rater, 783 s 

Otis and Laurent Test of Shorthand Skills, 517 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 361-2 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 363 


PARSONS Social Comprehension Test, 548 amont 
Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the Constitution 
of the United States, 838 À 
Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the Declaration 

of Independence, 839 
Pediatric Nursing: Achievment Tests in Nursing, 9o8h 
Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh Grade Children, 


B259 


Peltier-Durost 
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Peltier-Durost. Civics and Citizenship Test: Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series, 840 

Pensacola Z Survey: A Study in the Measurement of 
Authoritarian Tendency, B236 

Perceptanalysis: A Fundamentally Reworked, Ex- 
panded, and Systematized Rorschach Method, B340 

Performance Record, 902 | 

Performance Tests of Intelligence Under Indian Con- 
ditions, B66 

Personal Adaptability Test, 9r 

Personal and Social Development Program, 92 

Personal Data Blank, 903 

Personal Preference Scale, 93 Ud 

Personal Security as Related to Station in Life, B250 

Personal-Social Adjustment Inventory, 109 

Personality and Motivation Structure and Measure- 
ment, Bor « 

Personality Assessment Procedures: Psychometric, 
Projective, and Other Approaches, B35 

Personality Evaluation Form: A Technique for the 
Organization and Interpretation of Personality Data, 


94 

Personality in Handwriting: The Guiding Image in 
Graphology, B399 

Personality in Young Children: Vol. I, Methods for 
the Study of Personality in Young Children, B303 

Personality Inventory, 95 

Personality Measurement, B147 

Personality Structure of Socially Adjusted and So- 
cially Maladjusted Children According to the Ror- 
schach Test, B353 

Personality Tests and Assessments, B446 

Personality Tests—Uses and Limitations, B17r 

Personality Traits Between Puberty and Adolescence: 
Their Relationships, Development and Constaney 
With Reference to Their Relation to School 
Achievement, B449 

Personnel Institute Clerical Tests, 852 

Personnel Institute Hiring Kit, 904 

Personnel Research Institute Classification Test, 364 

Personnel Research Institute Factory Series Test, 365 

Personnel Research Institute Test of Shorthand Skills, 
517 

Personnel Service Rating Report, 939 

Personnel Testing in the Gas Industry, B39 

Personnel Tests for Industry, 366 

Peters Biblical Knowledge Test, 590 

Pharmacology: Achievement Tests in Nursing, 908i 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics: NLN Achievement 
Tests for Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934e 

Phonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test: A Test for 
All Consonant Sounds and the 17 Fundamental 
Vowel Sounds, 226 

Physical Education: National Teacher Examinations, 


503 

Physical Education: Teacher Education Examination 
Program, 564 

Physical Education Tests, 565 

Physical Science: Teacher Education Examination 
Program, 714 

Physics: Achievement Examinations for Secondary 
Schools, 756 

Physics: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 757 

Physics: Every Pupil Test, 758 

Physics : Midwest High School Achievement Exami- 
nations, 759 

Pictographic Self Rating Scale, 695 

Pictorial Study of Values: Pictorial Allport-Vernon, 


Picture Impressions: A Projective Technique for In- 
vestigating the Patient-Therapist Relationship, 152 

Picture Intelligence Test 1, 367 

Picture Interest Inventory, 865 


Picture Speech Sound Discrimination Test for Young 
Children, 764b 

Picture World Test, 153 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, 368a 

Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series, 368 

Plane Geometry: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 493 

Plane Geometry; Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 494 

Plane Geometry: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations, 495 

Policeman Test, 940 

Porteus Maze Test, 412 

Porteus Maze Test Manual, B342 

Power of Influence Test, 97 

Practical. Nurse. Achievement Test, 936b 

Practical Nurse Basic Achievement Test, 936a 

Practical Policy Test, 98 

Practice and Coaching Exercises for 
Tests, B228 

Prediction of Effectiveness as a Factory Foreman, B78 

Prediction of Student-Teaching Success From Per- 
sonality Inventories, B435 

Prediction of Success in Student Teaching From Per- 
sonality and Attitude Inventories, B201 

Predictive Value of Various Combinations of Stand- 
ardized Tests and Subtests for Prognosis of Teach 
ing Efficiency, B394 

Premises of American Government Test, 841 

Frrparstion for the Working of Intelligence Tests, 

401 4 
Pre-School Record Form, 587 
po Arithmetic: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 
I 

Primary Empathic Abilities, 99 

Primary Personal Values Measured by the Allport- 
Vernon Test, “A Study of Values,” B76 

Primary Reading: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 640 

Primary Reading: Every Pupil Test, 641 

Primary Reading Profiles, Revised Edition, 665 

Primary Reading Test: Acorn Achievement Tests, 642 

Primary School Verbal Intelligence Test 1, 360 

Primer of Sociometry, B322 

Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selection: A 
Monograph, B36 & 

Principles of American Citizenship Test, 841 

Principles of Psychological Examining: A Syste- 
matic Textbook, B425 

Problems in Individual Analysis (Emphasizing Stand- 
ardized Tests and Measurements): Report of a 
Conference of Teachers, Counselors, Directors of 
Guidance, and School Administrators Held at Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, June 
14-15, 1951, B244 

Proceedings of the Invitational Conference on Test- 
ing Problems: 1951 through 1958, B220-6 

Prognostic Scale for Shock Therapy, Br46 

Program and Proceedings of the Conference on Evalu- 
ation in Higher Education, February 12-13, 1054, 
The Florida State University, B292 

Progressive Matrices, 370 

Projective Techniques in the Public School Curricu- 
lum, 1940-1954: The Analysis of Line Drawings in 
the Orientation of Eighth Grades, Bso 

Projective Test Productions: I, Projective Drawings, 
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444 
Proper Use of Objective Test Scores: A Handbook 
for Harvard Advisers, Br98 
Proverbs Test, 371 
E edo Dotniamade Plates for Testing Color Vision, 
7 
Psychiatric Nursing: Achievement Tests in Nursing, 
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Psychiatric Nursing: NLN Achievement Tests for 
Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934] 
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Psychoanalytic Interpretation in Rorschach Testing : 
Theory and. Application, B372 as 

Psychodiagnostic Plates, Fifth Edition, 154e 

Psychological Testing, B42 

Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions, B111 

Psychological Tests for Accident Proneness and In- 
dustrial Proficiency: A Summary of Reports Nos. 
38, 55, 68, 74 and 84 of the Industrial Health Re- 
search Board, B92 

Psychology and Sociology: Achievement Tests in 
Nursing, 908k 

Psychometric Methods, Second Edition, B185 

Public Health Nursing: NLN Achievement Tests for 
Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934n 

Public School Primary Intelligence Test, 329a 

Punched Card Machine Operator Aptitude Test, 941 

Pupil Adjustment Inventory, 100 

Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools: Re- 
port of the Fifth National Conference Sponsored by 
the Office of Education and the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth, Washington, D.C., 
October 6-8, 1952, Office of Education, Circular No. 
363, B112 j 

Pupil’s Rating Scale of an Instructor, 539 

Pupils’ School Records: A Survey of the Nature and 
Use of Cumulative School Records in England and 
Wales, B451 

Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test, Revised Edition: 
Purdue Personnel Tests, 853 

Purdue Industrial Supervisors Word-Meaning Test: 
Purdue Personnel Tests, 237 

Purdue Mechanical Performance Test, 883 

Purdue Non-Language Test, 372 

Purdue Pegboard, 873 

Purdue Personnel Tests, 237, 644, 853, 042-5 

Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators and Execu- 
tives, IOI 

Purdue Reading Test, 643 ^ 

Purdue Reading Test for Industrial Supervisors: Pur- 
due Personnel Tests, 644 

Purdue Trade Information Test for Sheetmetal Work- 
ers: Purdue Personnel Tests, 942 

Purdue Trade Information Test in Carpentry: Pur- 
due Personnel Tests, 943 J 

Purdue Trade Information Test in Engine Lathe 
Operation: Purdue Personnel Tests, 944 4 

Purdue Trade Information Test in Welding, Revised 
Edition: Purdue Personnel Tests, 945 


QUALIFICATIONS Record, 866 

Qualitative Analysis Supplement for General Chem- 
istry, 732c Mis 

Quantification, Standardization, and Validation of the 
Bender-Gestalt Test on the Normal and Neurotic 
Adults, B175 ^ $ ; 

Questionnaires and Interviews: Experimental Studies 
Concerning Concurrent Validity on Well-Moti- 
vated Subjects, B237 

Queensway Intelligence Tests, B9 : 

Questions and Problems in Science: Test Item Folio 
No. 1, B131 Fa 

Quick-Scoring Vocabulary Test: Dominion Tests, 238 

Quick-Scoring Test of Learning Capacity: Dominion 
Tests, 373 


RASMUSSEN Trigonometry Test, 501 

Rating Scale for Pupil Adjustment, 102 3 

Read General Science Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series, 715 , C r 

Reading Comprehension : Cooperative English Test: 
Lower and Higher Levels, Cr and C2, 645. 

Reading Comprehension Test: National Achievement 


Tests, 646-7 


Reading Diagnostic Record for High School and 
College Students, 666 

Reading Readiness Test, 680 

Reading Test (Comprehension and Speed) : Municipal 
Tests; National Achievement Tests, 6. 8 

Reasoning Tests for Higher Levels of Intelligence, 374 

Regents Examinations, B427 

Relation of Psychological Tests to Psychiatry, B210 

Relationship of Learning Factors Found in Certain 
Modern Foreign-Language Aptitude Tests to the 
Prediction of Shorthand Achievement in College, 


B443 

Reliability and Validity of Judges" Ratings of Adjust- 
ment on the Rorschach, B177 

Reliability of Teachers’ Verbal Behavior: A Study of 
Withall's Technique for Assessing Social-Emo- 
tional Climate in the Classroom, B296 

Religion Test for Grades Two and Three, 591 

Religion Test for High Schools, 592 

Report on the Research Work of the 1946 School 
Commission, 1948:27, Br41 

Retention as a Function of the Method of Measure- 
ment, B344 

Retrospective Work Curve Feelings for National Re- 
search Program on Employee Feelings at Work, 54b 

Review of Educational and Psychological Tests and 
Their Uses: A Survey of Test Use Research in the 
University System of Georgia From January 1, 
1933, to August 31, 1951, B328 

Review of Methods of Scale and Item Analysis and 
Their Application to a Level of Living Scale in 
North Carolina, Br96 

Revised Beta Examination, 375 

Revised Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, B331 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 

Revised Southend Attainment Test in Mechanical 
Arithmetic, 482 

Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, 413 

Rhode Island Intelligence Test, 354 

Road Test Check List for Passenger Car Drivers, 594 

Road Test Check List for Testing, Selecting, Rating, 
and Training Coach Operators, 946 

Robbins Speech Sound Discrimination and Verbal 
Imagery Type Tests, 764 

Rogers-Lauer Driver Rating Inventory, 595 

Rorschach, 154 

Rorschach and the Epileptic Personality, Br18 

Rorschach Interpretation : Advanced "Technique, B337 

Rorschach Introductory Manual: A Primer for the 
Clinical Psychiatric Worker: With Interpretive 
Diagram to Permit Clinical Use While Learning 
the Ink-Blot Technique, Second Edition, B437 

Rorschach Location and Scoring Manual, B402 

Rorschach Responses in Old Age, Bar 1 

Rorschach Resume: Rorschach Ink Blot Personality 
Testing, B239 

Rorschach Workbook, B73 } b 

Rorschach’s Test: III, Advances in Interpretation, 
B6o 

Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, 155 

Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test of Word 
Analysis Skills, 667 

Rothwell Interest Blank, Miller Revision, 867 

Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, 1 56 


SAQS CHICAGO Q Sort, 103 

S-I Inventory, 107 

SRA Achievement Series, 21; Arithmetic, 483; Lan- 
guage Arts, 200; Language Perception, 668; Read- 
ing, 649; Work-Study Skills, 696 

SRA College Classification Tests, 376 

SRA Educators Opinion Inventory, 540 

SRA Employee Inventory, 905 

SRA High School Placement Test, 22 


SRA 


SRA Junior Inventory, 104 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 614 

SRA Tests of Educational Ability, 377 

SRA Typing Adaptability Test, 518 

SRA Verbal Classification Form, 378 

SRA Verbal Form, 378 

SRA Youth Inventory, 105 

Sales Comprehension Test, 947 

Sales Motivation Inventory, 948 

Sales Personnel Description Form: Salesman, 049 

Salespower Inventory, 924 

Sare-Sanders Sociology Test, 843 

Scale of Non-Verbal Mental Ability, 344 — 

Scales for Appraising High School Homemaking Pro- 
grams, 572 

Scholarship Qualifying Test, 379 i 

Scholastic Achievement Tests, 23; Arithmetic, 484; 
English-Spelling, 201 

Scholastic Diagnostic Reading Test, 650 

Scholastic Mental Ability Tests, 380 

Scholastic Reading Readiness Test, 681 

Schonell Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests, 485 

Schonell Reading Tests, 651 

School Testing Program: A Guide to the Selection 
and Use of Standardized Tests, Revised Edition, B1o 

School Vision Tester, 782 

Schrammel General Ability Test, 381 

Schrammel-Reed Solid Geometry Test, 496 

Schubert General Ability Battery, 382 

Science: A Description of the College Board Tests in 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics, Broo 

Science Reasoning and Understanding, B130 

Science Research Temperament Scale, 106 

Scientific Study of Personality, Br43 

Scoring System for the Bender-Gestalt Test, B333 

Scottish Leaving Certificate Examination: Memo- 
randum for the Guidance of Teachers on the Set- 
ting and Marking of Tests and Examinations: Agri- 
culture, B38r; Commercial Subjects, B382; Eng- 
lish, B383; Geography, B384; History, B385; Latin 
and Greek, B386; Mathematics, B387; Modern 
Languages, B388; Music, B389; Science, B390; 
Technical Subjects, B391 

Screening School Children for Visual Defects: Report 
of a Study Conducted in St. Louis, Missouri, 1948- 
49, Broo 

Seashore-Bennett Stenographic Proficiency Tests: A 
Standard Recorded Stenographic Worksample, 519 

Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Revised Edi- 
tion, 251 

Seattle Algebra Test: Evaluation and Adjustment 
Series, 452 

Seattle Plane Geometry Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series, 497 

Second Year French Test, 271 

Secondary School Entrance Examinations: A Study 
of Some of the Factors Influencing Scores in Ob- 
jective Tests With Particular Reference to Coach- 
ing and Practice: Second Interim Report on the 
Allocation of Primary School Leavers to Courses 
of Secondary Education, B460 

Secondary School Selection: A British Psychological 
Society Inquiry, B447 

Security-Insecurity Inventory, 107 

Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills and 
Critical Thinking, Third Edition, B301 

Selected Test Items in American Government, Re- 
vised Edition, B46 

Selected Test Items in American History, Fourth 
Edition, B45 

Selecting an Achievement Test: Principles and Pro- 
cedures, B242 

Selecting and Using Practical Personnel Tests, B245 

Selection for Industrial Leadership, B47 
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Selection for Secondary Education: A Survey, Brig 

Selection of University Students, B457 

Self Appraisal Scale for Teachers, 541 

Self Valuation Test, 157 

Self-Analysis Inventory, 108 

Self-Perception Inventory: An Adjustment Survey 
With Special Reference to the Speech Situation, 109 

Self-Rating Scale for Leadership Qualifications, 906 

Sentence Completion: A Projective Method for the 
Study of Personality, B213 

Sentence Completion Method: Its Diagnosis and Clini- 
cal Application to Mental Disorders, B358 

Sentence Completions Test, 158 

Sentence Reading Test 1, 652 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, 24; 
Test, 206; Listening, 578; Mathematics, 438; 
ing, 653; Science, 716; Social Studies, 792; Writing, 


y 
i- 


207 

Sex Differences in Intelligence: A Comparative Fac- 
tor Study, B276 

Sex Knowledge Inventory, Experimental Edition, 566 

Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test: Evaluation and Àd- 
justment Series, 498 

Shearer Social Studies Test, 793 

Sherman Mental Impairment Test, 110 

Ship Destination Test, 383 

Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring In- 
tellectual Impairment, 111 

Short Employment Tests, 854 

Short Scale for Measuring Farm Family Level of 
Living: A Modification of Sewell’s Socio-Economic 
Scale, B61 

Shorthand Aptitude Test, 520 

Shorthand I: Every Pupil Test, 521 

Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests: The Developmental 
Reading Tests, Experimental Form, 669 

Silent Reading Test, 654 

Simplex GNV Intelligence Tests, 384 

Simplex Group Intelligence Scale, 385 

[Simplex Junior Intelligence Tests], 386 

Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale, 507 

Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, 112 

Sleight Non-Verbal Intelligence Test, 387 

Snader General Mathematics Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series, 439 

Social Desirability Variable in Personality Assess- 
ment and Research, B137 

Social Factors Related to Job Satisfaction: A Tech- 
nique for the Measurement of Job Satisfaction, B80 

Social Implications of the 1947 Scottish Mental Sur- 
vey, B380 

Social Participation Scale, 1952 Edition, 113 

Social Relations and Morale in Small Groups, B169 

Social Sciences in Nursing: NLN Achievement Tests 
for Basic Professional Nursing Program, 934k 

Social Status Scale, 1952 Revision, 508 

Social Studies: A Description of the Social Studies 
Tet of the College Entrance Examination Board, 

101 

Social Studies: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 794 

Social Studies: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations, 795 

Social Studies: National Teacher Examinations, 796 

Social Studies: Teacher Education Examination Pro- 
gram, 797 

Social Studies Test: National Achievement Tests, 798 

Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis: Applications, 
Theory, Procedures, B352 

Sociology : Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 844 

Sociometric Testing: A Guide for Teachers, B323 

Sociometry and the Science of Man, B300 

Sociometry in Group Relations: A Manual for Teach- 
ers, Second Edition, B231 
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Solid Geometry: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 

_ ondary Schools, 499 

Solid Geometry : Midwest High School Achievement 

E Ex E r 

ome Aspects o| ility and Achi i i 
puer ca eens y chievement in High 

Some Principles of Construction of Group Intelli- 
gence Tests for Adults: A Report on the Construc- 
tion and Standardization of the Swedish Induction 
Test (The I-Test), B219 

Sonotone Pure-Tone Audiometers, 765 

Source Book of Personnel Forms: A Manual for Im- 
_ proving Personnel Administration, B410 

Sourcebook of Items for Teachers of English, B317; 
General Science, B318; Mathematics, B319 

Southend Test of Intelligence, 388 

Spache Binocular Reading Test, 784 

Spanish and Latin American Life and Culture, 201 

Spanish I and II: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 292 

Spanish I and II: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations, 293 

Spanish: Teacher Education Examination Program, 


294 

Spatial Tests I and II, 885 

Specimen Objective Test Items: A Guide to Achieve- 
ment Test Construction, B172 

Specimen Questions From U.S. Civil Service Exami- 
nations, B439 

Spelling and Vocabulary: Every Pupil Test, 227 

Spelling Errors Test, 228 

Spelling: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 229 

Spelling Test: National Achievement Tests, 230 

Spitzer Study Skills Test: Evaluation and Adjustment 
Series, 697 

Squares Test, 880 

Staffordshire Arithmetic Test, 486 

Standard Examination for Transit Employees, 912a 

Standard Reading Tests, 655, B114 

Standardized Road Test for Bus Operators, 912d 

Standardized Testing—An Adventure in Educational 
Publishing, B11 n " 

Stanford Achievement Test, 25; Arithmetic, 487; 
Reading, 656; Study Skills, 698; Science, 717; So- 
cial Studies, 799 

Stanford-Binet Scale, 413 wi 

Stanford-Binet Scale: Its Suitability for New Zea- 


land, B149 i Y 
Stanford Diagnostic Phonics Survey, Research Edi- 
tion, 670. . f 
Statistical Basis of Sociometry, B345 
Statistical Theory of Objective Test Scores, B243 
Stenographic Test: National Business Entrance Tests, 


522 
Steward Life Insurance Knowledge Test, 950 
Steward Occupational Objectives Inventory, 951 
Steward Personal Background Inventory, 952 
Steward Sales Aptitude Inventory, 953 
Store Pooma Test, 954 
Story of Jimmy, 75 2 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Revised, 
868 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women, Re- 


vised, s 
Structure of Human Personality, B144 nA 
Structured-Objective Rorschach Test: Preliminary 

Edition, 159 à 
Students Workbook : ‘Measurement and Evaluation for 

the Elementary-School Teacher, B430  . 

Studies in Reputation : I, Sex and Grade Differences 
in School Children's Evaluation of Their Peers; 
II, The Diagnosis of Social Adjustment, B434 

Studies in Selection Techniques for Admission to 
Grammar Schools, Bi2 


Studies of Psychomotor Personality Tests I, B420 
Studies of Scale and Ambiguity Values Obtained by 
the Method of Equal-Appearing Intervals, B462 
Studies of Testing and Teaching in Modern Foreign 
Languages : Based on Materials Gathered at the 
University of Wisconsin by the Late Professor 
Frederic D. Cheydleur, B373 

Study of Behavior: Q-Technique and Its Methodol- 
ogy, B408 

Study of Day, 54 

Study of Group Morale, 62 

Study of Mental Maturity and Personality Structure 
at the Eight Year Level, B341 

Study of the Validity of Some Methods of Measuring 
Straight-Copy Typing Skill, B54 

Study of Three Specific Problems in the Measure- 
ment and Interpretation of Employee Attitudes, 

IL 

Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the Domi- 
nant Interests in Personality, Revised Edition, 114 

Study of Various Methods of Appraising Rate of 
Reading, B193 

Studying Students: Guidance Methods of Individual 
Analysis, B162 

Success and Failure in Scientific Faculties of the 
University of Melbourne, B211 

Summary of the Evaluation of the Aetna Roadometer 
Performance Test, B155 

Supervisory Practices Test, 955 

Dua Nursing: Achievement Tests in Nursing, 
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Surgical Nursing: NLN Achievement Tests for Basic 
Professional Nursing Program, 934g 

Survey of Attitudes and Beliefs, 116 

Survey of Mechanical Insight, 886 

Survey of Object Visualization, 887 

Survey of Space Relations Ability, 888 

Survey on the Use of Psychological Tests in Select- 
ing Salesmen, B176 

Survey Test of Arithmetic Fundamentals: Dominion 
Tests, 488 

Survey Test of Vocabulary, 239 

Survey Tests of English Usage, 202 

Symbol Elaboration Test, 160 

Symonds Picture-Story Test, 161 

Szondi Test, 162 


TABLES for Aptitude Testers: The Operating Char- 
acteristics of Aptitude Test Batteries, B. 

Taking a Test: How to Do Your Best, B285 

Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The Classifica- 
tion of Educational Goals: Handbook I, Cognitive 
Domain, B72 dice 

Teacher Education Examination Program, 543; indi- 
vidual tests, 213, 269, 294, 434, 564, 576, 714, 718, 797 

Teacher's Guidance Handbook: Part r, Identifying 
Children Who Need Help, Elementary and Junior 
High Edition, B252 i 

Teachers’ Understanding of Their Pupils and Pupils’ 
Ratings of Their Teachers, B168 

Teaching Evaluation Record, 542 

Technical Recommendations for Achievement Tests, 
B13 

Technical Recommendations for Psychological Tests 
and Diagnostic Techniques, Br4 

Technique for the Development of a Differential Pre- 
diction Battery, B215 

Technique for the Development of a Multiple Abso- 
lute Prediction Battery, B216 À 

Techniques in Reading Comprehension for Junior- 
Senior High School: Every Pupil Test, 657 

Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction, B138 

Temperament and Character Test, 115 

Test for Firefighter, 921 
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Test for High School Entrants: National Achieve- 
ment Tests, 26 

Test for Typing Skill, 523. 

Test of Aural Comprehension, 261 i 4 

Test of Aural Perception in English for Latin-Ameri- 
can Students, 262 

Test of Cynicism, 98 

Test of Family Attitudes, 163 

Test of g: Culture Free, 343 : 

Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Mathe- 
matics, 420; Natural Science, 703; Social Studies, 


787 
Test of Hue Memory, 771 
Test of Mathematical Fundamentals for Grades 7 to 


12, 440 

Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 889 

Test of Musicality, Fourth Edition, 252 

Test of Personality Adjustment, 117 

Test of Study Skills, 699 

Test of Word-Number Ability, 389. 

Test on Adult Attitudes Toward Children, 544 

Test on Social Usage, 549 

Test Patterns in intelligence: Comparative Factor 
Analyses for High School Boys and Girls, B367 

Tested Techniques of Personnel Selection, B281 

Testing as Applied to Office Workers, B15 

Testing Coordination in the Total Program, B329 

Testing for Guidance Purposes, B88 

Testing of Negro Intelligence, B396 

Tests AH4 and AHs, 390 

Tests and Measurements in Business Education, Sec- 
ond Edition, B194 

Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Third Edition, B278 

Tests for Blind Competitors for Trades and Industrial 
Jobs in the Federal Civil Service, B16 

Tests of General Educational Development, 27; Eng- 
lish, 181; Literary Materials, 216; Mathematics, 
426; Natural Science, 684; Social Studies, 685 

Tests of Mechanical Arithmetic, 489 

Tests of Practical Ability: Space Tests, B229 

Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, 614 

Thematic Apperception Test, 164 

"Thematic Apperception Test: An Introductory Man- 
ual for Its Clinical Use With Adults, Second Edi- 
tion, B407 

Thematic Apperception Test and the Children's Ap- 
perception Test in Clinical Use, B63 

"Thematic Apperception Test for African Subjects, 165 

"Thematic Apperception Test: Thompson Modification, 


1 

Theories and Methods in Some Objective Assessments 
of Psychological Well-Being, B282 

Theory and Methods of Scaling, B431 

Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing, Re- 
vised Edition, B158 

Theory of Mental Tests, B188 

Theory of Psychological Scaling, B104 

Theory of Test Scores, B272 

They've Got Your Number, B469 

Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, B83 

Three Persistent Educational Problems: 
Promoting, and Reporting to Parents, B195 

Thurstone SRA Verbal Classification Form, 378 

Thurstone Temperament Schedule, 118 

Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, Revised Edition, 


Grading, 


301 

Tiedeman Arithmetical Knowledge and Information 
Test, 490 

Tinker Speed of Reading Test, 687 

Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test, 167, B428 

Tomlinson Junior School Test, 392 

iua as a Basis for the Study of Musical Talent, 

156 i 


are 


Tool Knowledge Test, 890 

Toy World Test, 168 

Transformation Analysis of Factorial Data and Other 
New Analytical Methods of Differential Psychology 
With Their Application to Thurstone's Basic Stud- 
ies, B26 

Travis Projective Pictures, 169 

Traxler High School Spelling Test, 231 

Tree Test: The Tree-Drawing Test as an Aid in 
Psychodiagnosis, 170, B251 

Tressler English Minimum Essentials Test, Revised 
Edition, 203 

Truck Driver Test 60-A, 956 3 

Tulane Factors of Liberalism-Conservatism, 119 

Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test, 855 

Twenty Weeks Entrance Examination Tests, B262 

Twitchell-Allen Three-Dimensional Personality Test, 
171 

Typewriting I and II: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 


524 
Typewriting I: Every Pupil Test, 525 ia 
Typewriting Test: National Business Entrance Tests, 


ULITHIAN Personality as Seen Through Ethno- 
logical Materials and Thematic Test Analysis, B266 

Unified Factor Model: Its Position in Psychometric 
Theory and Application to Sociological Study, B27 

Uniform Achievement Tests, 278 

United Students Typewriting Tests, Volume 14, 527 

Uppsala Symposium on Psychological Factor Analy- 
sis, 17-19 March 1953, B17 

Use of Intelligence Tests in the r1 Transfer Exami- 
nation, Br42 

Use of Modified Block Designs in the Evaluation and 
Training of the Brain-Injured, B348 

Use of Multifactor Tests in Guidance: A Reprint 
SiS From the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 

417 

Use of Rotter’s Social Learning Theory in Develop- 
ing a Personality Inventory, B270 

Use of Tests in Selection Procedures, B271 

Use of Vocational Interest Scales in Planning a 
Medical Center, B415 

Using Tests in Counseling: A Manual for the State- 
Wide Testing Programs of Minnesota, B64 

Using the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
for College Planning, Second Edition, B377 


VALIDITY of Personality-Trait Ratings Based on 
Projective Techniques, B368 

Validity of Samples of Classroom Behavior for the 
Measurement of Social-Emotional Climate, B455 

Variability in Observed Classroom Behaviors of Jun- 
ior High School Teachers and Classes, B456 

Verbal and Non-Verbal Test 1, 393 

Verbal Capacity Sampler, 394 

Verbal Imagery Type Test for Young Children, 764a 

Verbal Intelligence Test, 395 

Verbal Test (Adv.) 1, 2, and 3, 396 

Verbal Tests 1-2, 4-8, 397 

Veterinary Aptitude Testing Program, 957 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 120, Br2t 

Visual Motor Gestalt. Test, 172 

Vocabulary: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 240 

Vocabulary Test: National Achievement Tests, 241 

Vocabulary Tests, 398 

Vocational Interest Analyses: A Six-Fold Analytical 
dedepsion of the Occupational Interest Inventory, 
70 

Vocational Interest Measurement: Theory and Prac- 
tice, B115 

Vocational Interests 18 Years. After College, B414 
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WATKINS-FARNUM Performance Scale: A Stand- 
ardized Achievement Test for All Band Instru- 
ments, 253 

Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 700 

Webster Reading-Readiness Test, 682 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 414 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 415 

Wechsler Hale Scales: A Guide for Counselors, 

332 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 416 

Weidner-Fensch Speech Screening Test, 221 

Weighted-Score Likability Rating Scale, 121 

Wellesley Spelling Scale, 232 

Welsh Linguistic Background Scale, B18 

Wesman Personnel Classification Test, 399 

Western Regional Conference on Testing Problems : 
1952-58, B470-6 

What Do You Know About Photography?, 580 

What I Like to Do: An Inventory of Children's In- 
terests, 122 

What Is This About?, 649 

What Tests Can Tell Us About Children, B482 

What Would You Do? Perplexing Incidents in Hu- 
man Relations, 545 E 

Who Shall Survive? Foundations of Sociometry, 


Group Psychotherapy, and Sociodrama, Revised 
Edition, B299 

Williams Primary Reading Test, 658 

Wilson Teacher-Appraisal Scale, 546 

Wing Standardized Tests of Musical Intelligence, 
Revised Edition, 254 

Winsberg Tests: Examinations for Physical Educa- 
tion Major Students, 567 

Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales, 123 

Wonderlic Personnel Test, 400 

Word-Number Test of Scholastic Aptitude, 389 


. Workbook in Educational Measurements and Evalua- 


tion, B180 

Workbook in Measurement and Evaluation, B263 

Workbook to Accompany Measurement in Today's 
Schools, Third Edition, B362 

World History: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 823 

World History: Every Pupil Test, 824 

World History Test: Acorn National Achievement 
Tests, 825 

World Test, 168 


YALE Educational Aptitude Test Battery, 615 
Yearbooks of the National Council on Measurements 
Used in Education: gth-rsth, B304-10 
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i rmina: ref, 413(555) 

ol : ref, 783 (42, 82, 87) 

oel, Walther: ref, 149(22), 164 


(316) 
pa Mark: ref, 154(2033), 164 
2 
Tarn, Dorothea E.: ref, 154 
(1902), 155(148) 
John, Eve S.: ref, 164(441) 
John, Watkins F.: ref, 86(310) 
Johns, Edward B.: test, 559 
Johnson, A. Pemberton: rev, 876, 
933; bk, B233; ref, 199(10), 308 
(323), 928(7, 10-1) 
Johnson, Ann: ref, 65(13) 
Johnson, Anna P.: ref, 139(78) 
Johnson, B. F., Jr.: test, 380 
Johnson, B. Lamar: exc, B125 
Johnson, Bernadine: ref, 87(30) 
Johnson, Cecil D.: rev, 71 
Johnson, Donovan A.: test, 441, 
446, 499 
Johnson, Elizabeth Hughes: ref, 


316(3) 

Johnson, Elizabeth Z.: ref, 154 
(1369, 1543), 370(63-4, 71-3), 
413 (520, 538) 

Johnson, G. Orville: ref, 402(8), 
413(591) 


Johnson, Gordon: ref, 308(299), 
363(102) 

Johnson, Granville B., Jr.: ref, 139 
(46), 154(1720, 1903, 2188), 164 
(489), 335(75), 363(105) 

Johnson, Helen: test, 290 

Johnson, Hildegarde: test, 570; ref, 
570(1-2) 

Johnson, Hiram K.: exc, B144 

Johnson, Jennings O.: test, 710 

Ure. Laverne C.: ref, 154(1904, 


Johnson, Leland P.: cross ref, 728 
Johnson, Orval G.: ref, 139 (30) 
Johnson, Palmer O.: rev, 716, 732; 
cross ref, 6, 24, 703, 749 
Johnson, Paul E.: ref, 87(15) 
Johnson, R. H.: ref, 30(124), 86 
(292), 114(87), 310(30, 43), 
342(27), 348(51), 359(54), 363 
96), 614(111), 850(62), 863 
(220), 864(23), 868(278), 884 
(119), 889(48, 84) 
Johnson, Rossall J.: ref, 926(23) 
Johnson, Thomas F.: ref, 147(52) 
Johnson, Walter F.: exc, B20 
Johnson, Warren R.: ref, 139(46, 
59), 154(1720) 
Johnson, Wilma C.: ref, 87(16) 
Johnston, R. W.: ref, 86(571) 
Johnston, William C.: ref, 27(40) 
Joint Committee on Tests of the 
United Business Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Office 
Management Association: test, 
506, 508, 511, 514-5, 522, 526 
Jolles, Isaac: test, 130; bk, B234; 
ref, 139(25-7, 35-6, 75, 79) 
Jones, A. M.: ref, 154(1274) 
Jones, Allan W.: ref, 335(94) 
Jones, Arlynne L.: ref, 6(21), 179 
(139), 308(432) 
Jones, Edward S.: bk, B235; ref, 
601(28) ; cross ref, 7, 903 
Jones, F. Nowell: ref, 783(56); 
cross ref, 770, 780, 783 
Jones, H. Gwynne: ref, 413(590), 
414(10) 
Jones, Harold E.: cross ref, 
Jones, Lyle V.: exc, B23; ref, 118 
(6), 413(553) 
Jones, Margaret L.: ref, 65(34) 
Jones, Marshall B.: bk, B236 
Jones, R. Stewart: ref, 27(60) 
Tones, Richard M.: ref, 164(s41) 
Jones, Robert A.: rev, 855; exc, 
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Jones, Worth R.: rev, 21, 106; ref, 
20: cross ref, 200, 483, 649, 


Jonsson, Carl-Otto: bk, B237 

Jordan, A. C.: test, 178 

Jordan, A. M.: bk, B238; exc, 18; 
ref, 368(16) ; cross ref, 190, 463, 
648, 790, 806 

Jordan, R. C.: test, 380 

Jordan, Thomas E.: ref, 107(9), 
155(183), 370(88, 106) 

Jorgensen, Albert N.: bk, Bi81-2 

Jorgenson, Paul: test, 500 

Joseph, Alice: ref, 154(1258, 2060) ; 
other, 172(43) 

Jost, Hudson: ref, 154(2052) 


Jourard 


Jourard, Sidney M.: ref, 154(1544, 
1721) 

Juhnke, Warren L.: test, 559; ref, 
559(4) 

Jui, Alice Hong-zoen: ref, 415 


(381) 

Juliano, Charles V.: ref, 50(16) 

Jurgensen, Clifford E.: rev, X 
955; test, 513; ref, 69(49), 
513(1) ; cross ref, 884, 887-8 

Justman, Joseph: rev, 456, 2 
test, 480; bk, B483; ref, 326(13), 
342(31), 362(22), 368(21), 413 
(544), 421 (6) ; cross ref, 1, 23 


K, W. H.: exc, B66 
Kaback, Goldie R.: other, 154 
(1364) 7 
Kacalek, Laudie B.: ref, 17(8) 
Kaden, Stanley: ref, 154(2274) 
Kadis, Asya L.: ref, 164(397) 
Kaess, Walter A.: ref, 65(43), 114 
(135) 
Kagan, Jerome: ref, 
2269), 164(542, 591) 
Kagan, Marion G.: ref, 126(13) 
Kahler, Carol: ref, 154(2054) 
Kahn, D. F.: ref, 305(4, 8-9) 
Kahn, Harris: ref, 155(174) 
Kahn, Marvin W.: ref, 154(1370) 
Kahn, Milton E.: cross ref, 914 
Kahn, Robert L.: ref, 154(2055) 
Kahn, Samuel: bk, B239; ref, 154 


154(2053, 


(2056) 

id "Theodore C.: ee ref, 
145(4-5, 9-12, 14, 16-7 

Kaiser, Henry F.: exc, B26 

Kaldegg, A.: ref, 127(1, 6), 154 
(1545, 2057-8), 172(122), 415 


(577). 

Kalet, Francis E.: bk, B79; ref, 
154(1317, 1371) 

Kalnius, Dagny: ref, 164(593) 

Kamano, D.: ref, 414(34) 

Kamat, V. V.: bk, B240-1 

Kambly, Paul E.: cross ref, 25, 717 

Kamenetzky, Joseph : ref, 155(163) 

Kamin, Leon J.: ref, 614(156) 

Kamman, Gordon R.: ref, 86 (572), 
154(1905), 164(490), 172(102), 
415(545) 

Kandel, I. L.: ref, 538(44) 

Kandil, B. A.: ref, 164(491) 

Kanter, V. B.: ref, 154(1722, 1906) 

Kantor, Robert E.: ref, 154(1546) 

Kanum, Clara: ref, 86(638) 

Kao, R. C.: bk, Bros 

Kaplan, Bert: ref, 154(1723, 1907, 
2059-60, 2141) 

Kaplan, Harold: ref, 164(342) 

Kaplan, Janice E.: ref, 86(758), 
107 (10) 

Kaplan, Marvin L.: ref, 154(1693) 

Kardos, M. Seraphia: ref, 413 
(554), 416(74) 

Karlin, Lawrence: ref, 155(121, 
138) 

Karn, Harry W.: ref, 114(96); 
cross ref, 895 

Karon, Bertram P.: ref, 167 (6) 

Karson, Samuel: ref, 86(639, 700, 
754), 112(26. 29), 154(2189), 
414(23), 415(604) 
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Karstendiek, Barbara: ref, 50(7), 
59(6), 156(12), 400(35) 
per, Sidney : ref, 370(113), 414 


37) 

Kass, Walter: rev, 153, 161; exc, 
130, B79; ref, 154(1372, 2061) 
Kataguchi, Yasufumi: ref, 154 

(2190) 
Kataja, Raymond: ref, 579(2) 
Kates, Solis L.: ref, 154 (2221-2, 
2270), 155(87, 104), 172(76) 
Katz, Elias: ref, 413(571, 592, 617) 
Katz, Evelyn: test, 364 
Katz, Martin: rev, 864; bk, B242 
Katzell, Raymond A.: rev, 947, 
954; cross ref, 851, 871, 884 
Kaufman, Herbert A. Jr.: test, 
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Kaufman, Jewel B.: ref, 125(12) 

Kauíman, Lawrence W.: ref, 154 
(1547) 

Kaufman, M.: ref, 86(573), 154 
(1908, 1918), 172(95), 415(548) 

Kaulfers, Walter V.: rev, 265, 270; 
cross ref, 263 

Kawakami, Daniel: ref, 86(750) 

Kay, Barbara: ref, 37 (25) 

Kay, Eleanor: ref, 148(47), 154 
(2230), 156(23), 164(584) 

Kearney, Nolan C.: f, 11 

Keating, T. J.: cross ref, 370 

Keats, J. A.: rev, 321, 390; bk, 
B243; f, 390 

Keehn, J. D.: ref, 154(1373, 1548-9, 
1724-5), 172(136), 343(9), 370 
(80), 415(605) 

Keeler, Harold J.: ref, 38(110), 
308 (408) 

Keeley, William E.: test, 4 

Keely, H. W.: ref, 164(343) 

Keene, Charles H.: exc, B278 

Keener, Helen E.: ref, 86(626), 
308 (406) 

Kegan, Esther O.: ref, 863(321) 

Keir, Gertrude: exc, B338; ref, 95 
(273) 

Keislar, Evan R.: ref, 105(13), 
118(5) 

Kell, Bill L.: ref, 164(421) 

Kelleher, D.: ref, 47(25, 43) 

Keller, James E.: ref, 172(103), 
326(15-6), 416(117) 

Kelley, Dorothy J.: ref, 781 (8, 13) 

Kelley, Douglas M.: exc, B63, 
B337 

Kelley, Eileen: ref, 415(514, 546) 

Kelley, Elvan P.: ref, 38(104), 64 
(48), 863 (352) 

Kelley, Paul: ref, 154(1250) 

Kelley, Ray R.: ref, 87(15) 

Kelley, Truman L.: test, 25, 487, 
656, 698, 717, 799 

Kellman, Samuel: bk, B248; ref, 
154(1550, 2063) 

Kellmer, Mia L.: ref, 120(80) 

Kellogg, D. E.: test, 375 

Kellogg, Roy D.: fest, 497 

Kellogg, Theodore E.: rev, 450, 
478; cross ref, 408 

Kelly, E. Lowell: rev, 70; exc, 
B73; ref, 95(293), 114(110), 
868(370); cross ref, 66; other, 
1z4(1827) 

Kelly, James G.: ref, 863(322) 


Kelly, Price O.: ref, 329(4) 

Kelly, Victor H.: test, 636 

Keltner, Donald: ref, 162(66) 

Kendall, William E.: ref, 850(47) 

Kendig, Isabelle V.: ref, 154(1499, 
1726) 

Kenna, J. C.: ref, 154(1727) 

Kennard, Margaret A.: ref, 154 
(1951) 

Kennedy, Carroll E.: ref, 869(64) 

Kennedy, E. G.: bk, B244 

Kennedy, Leo R.: exc, B432 

Kennedy, Thomas M. : ref, 86(620), 
114(123) 

Kenny, Douglas T.: rev, 81, 126; 
ref, 164(398, 446) 

Kent, Norma: ref, 413(608), 416 
(118) 

Kenyon, Eunice L.: bk, B289; ref, 
120(86) 

Kepecs, Joseph: ref, 154(1766) 

Kephart, Newell C.: ref, 768(26), 
.783(37, 43, 57-8, 60-2, 67, 81) 

Kermeen, Barbara G.: ref, 605(30), 
863(229) 

Kern, Donald W.: ref, 179(103), 
308(324), 863 (284) 

Kerner, Oliver J. B.: ref, 164(543) 

Kerns, Robert D.: ref, 863(251) 

Kerr, George: ref, 362(10) 

Kerr, Willard A.: test, 50, 54, 99, 
119, 596; ref, 50(1, 9, 15-6), 
„119(1), 783(44) 

Kessler, Jane W.: ref, 154(1551) 

Keston, Morton J.: ref, 413(555) 

Kettlekamp, Gilbert C.: test, 276 

Keyes, Edward J.: ref, 137(6), 
154 (1728) 

Keys, Ancel: ref, 86(323) 

Keys, Noel: test, 444 

Keystone View Co.: test, 780 

Kiefer, R.: ref, 164(344) 

Kiesz, Thelma D.: ref, 251(122) 

Kilander, H. F.: test, 562; ref, 558 
(1), 562(1) 

Kim, Ki Suk: ref, 308(423), 688 


Kimber, J. A.: ref, 86(7o1) 

Kimble, Gloria: ref, 86(771), 308 
(438) 

Kinder, Elaine F.: cross ref, 120 

King, Charles E.: ref, 84(4, 6) 

King, Clyde D.: ref, 38(54) 

King, Delbert W.: ref, 601(31) 

King, Doris M.: ref, 415(306) 

King, F. J.: ref, 38(70) 

King, G. F.: ref, 154(1720, 1909), 
415 (559) 

King, Harold V.: test, 258 

King, Joseph E.: test, 71, 74, 602, 
892, 808, 900; bk, B245; cross 
ref, 804 

King, Leslie A.: ref, 868(411, 422) 

King, Richard G.: ref, 204(13), 

ga, 5oo(11) 

King, Stanley: ref, 154(1748) 

King, W. H.: exc, B376 

Kinget, G. Marian: test, 130; bk, 
B246; ref, 130(1, 3) 

rum Forrest A.: cross ref, 
9 

Kingston, Albert J.: ref, 863(378), 
864 (36) 

Kinzer, John R.: ref, 359(61, 67) 
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Kinzer, Lydia Greene: ref, 359 
(61, 67) 4 
Kirchner, Wayne K. : ref, 37 (30-1), 
47 (38-9), 352(39), 414(32), 605 
(72), 854(16), 868(416-7), 926 

I 


. (31) 

Kirk, Barbara A.: exc, B115; ref, 
86(351, 608), 321(3), 868(387) 

Kirk, Harry A.: ref, 359(52) 

Kirkham, Sandra L.: ref, 139(70, 


77) 
Kirkner, Frank J.: ref, 154(1552) 
Kirkpatrick, Donald L.: ref, 850 


(84) 
Ke Forrest H.: ref, 368 
14) 
Kirkpatrick, James J.: ref, 65(35) 
Kirschner, Earl E.: test, 452 
Kitzinger, Helen: ref, 415(483) 
Kivisto, Paul: ref, 154(2100) 
Kjenaas, Nancy K.: ref, 154(1374) 
Klatskin, Ethelyn Henry: ref, 154 


. (1375) 

Klehr, Harold: ref, 114(97), 125 
(15), 164(345) 

Klein, Abraham: ref, 154(1553, 
1910), 162(115) 

Klein, Armin, Jr.: ref, 164(544), 
166(9) 

Kleinman, Bernard: ref, 172(104) 

Kleinman, Milton L.: ref, 164 (342) 

Kleist, M.: ref, 860(53) 

Klett, C. James: ref, 47(10, 26-9) 

Klett, Shirley L.: ref, 47(30) 

Kletti, LeRoy: ref, 86(352), 154 


(1376) 

Kline, Milton V.: ref, 139(60), 164 
(399-400, 492), 863(379) 

Kline, Nathan S.: ref, 95 (265) 

Klingensmith, Stanley W.: ref, 154 
(2062, 2191) 

Klohr, Paul: exc, B376 

Klonoff, Harry: ref, 370(60), 415 
(397) 

Klopfer, Bruno: test, 154; bk, 
B247-8; ref, 154 (1220, 1730, 2063, 


2192 

Klopfer, Walter G.: bk, B247-8; 
exc, 141; ref, 154(1730, 2063), 
162(90), 172(65); other, 154 
(1561) 

Kloster, Clair G.: ref, 868(395) 

Klugh, Henry E.: ref, 37 (15, 17), 
308(382) 

Klugman, Samuel F.: ref, 308 
(424), 313(14), 863(353. 399) 

Knapp, William: ref, 375(18) 

Knauít, Edwin B.: ref, 400(17, 39) 

Knehr, C. A.: ref, 164(401), 370 
(101) 

Knickerbocker, K. L.: ref, 179(89) 

Knief, Lotus M.: ref, 326(32), 
350(2) .. 

Kniffin, Calvin W.: ref, 86(413) 

Knight, James: test, 380 

Knobloch, Hilda: bk, B249 

Knoell, Dorothy M.: exc, B89 

Knopf, Irwin J.: exc, B418; ref, 
154(1377, 1731-2, 2064-5), 415 
(475, 515), 416(57, 75) 
iupfer, Genevieve: other, 508(6) 

Knutson, Andie L.: bk, B250 

Kobal, Andrew: test, 303-4, 847, 
861, 878 


. Kobler, Arthur L.: ref, 162(82) 


Kobler, Frank J.: ref, 154(1554, 
2224), 370(81), 413(560) 

Koch, Charles: test, 170; bk, B251; 
ref, 170(1) 

Koch, Helen L.: ref, 614(138) 

Koepke, H. F.: test, 869 

Koeth, Frederick J.: ref, 783(45) 

pos Kate mee ref, 363 

89) ; cross ref, 57 
Kogan, William S.: ref, 86(765), 


123(11) 
Kohrt, Carl Fred: ref, 89(31) 
Koile, Earl A.: ref, 89(52) 
(om t E.: ref, 308(402), 
350(75 
Kolbe, Laverne E.: ref, 850(42) 
Kolstoe, Oliver P.: exc, B121; 
ref, 401 (5), 416(76), 614 (139) 
Kooser, Edwin D.: ref, 136(4) 
Koponen, Arthur: ref, 47(31) 
Koppitz, Elizabeth Munsterberg: 
ref, 172(151-2), 416(130) 
Koran, S.: ref, 36(11) 
Korchin, Sheldon J.: ref, 154 
(1574), 172(87) 
oret, Sydney: ref, 154(2193) 
Korkes, Lenore: ref, 139(61), 154 
(1912), 155(149), 162(116) 
Korner, Ija N.: rcf, 154(1913) 
Kornetsky, C.: ref, 86(640), 154 
(1733-4, 1918), 172(95) 
Kornreich, Melvin: ref, 63(30), 78 
(42), 154(1555, 1736), 155(122) 
Korstvedt, Arne: ref, 57(41) 
Kosinar, William C.: test, 106; ref, 


106(1) 

Kostlan, Albert: ref, 86(506, 574), 
154(1735, 1911) 

Kotkov, Benjamin: ref, 154(1378, 


1556) 

Kough, Jack: bk, B252 

Kovalchik, Robert J.: ref, 79(5) 

Koman Murray R.: ref, 27(55, 
I 

Kraeft, Walter O.: test, 588 

Kraemer, Doris: ref, 154(1383, 
1914) 

Kraft, Merwyn A.: test, 912 

Kral, M Adalbert: ref, 154(1247, 
1331 

Kralovich, Anne M.: ref, 416(77) 

Kram, Charles: ref, 86(572), 154 
(1905), 164(490), 172(102), 415 
(545) 

Kramar, Edward J. J.: ref, 308 
(383), 415(547), 577(8) 

Kramer, George H., Jr.: ref, 154 
(1915) 

Krasner, Leonard: ref, 154(1736) 

Krathwohl, David R.: rev, 4, 788; 
bk, B72; ref, 6(16), 154(1557), 
308 (300), 880(9), 889(55); f, 


71 
Kraus, Anthony R.: ref, 154(2066- 
7) 
Kraus, Jane: ref, 154(1253) 
Krause, Allen H.: ref, 863(283) 
Krauss, Shirley R.: ref, 162(83) 
Kreinheder, Albert: bk, B253 
Kress, Roy Alfred, Jr.: ref, 57(45) 
Kriedt, Philip H.: test, 868; ref, 
863 (323), 868(209) 


Krimsky, Martin: ref, 162(107, 
123-4, 132) 

Kristy, Norton F.: ref, 90(6) 

Kroeber, A. L.: other, 154(1538) 

Kroeber, Theodore C.: ref, 86 
(567) , 

Kronenberg, Milton: ref, 44(1) 

Kropp, Russell P.: rev, 623, 636; 
ref, 154(1916) 

ut, Johanna: test, 160; ref, 

154(1379), 160(1) 

Krout, Maurice H.: test, 93; ref, 
93(1), 154(1379), 400(20) 

Kruger, Alice Kastenbaum: ref, 
154(1737) | 

Kruglov, Lorraine: ref, 154(1328) 

Krugman, Judith I.: other, 154 
(1763) 3 

Krugman, Morris: rev, 102, 150; 
exc, B121, B274, B444-5 

Krumboltz, John D.: ref, 688(11) 

Krumm, Richard L.: ref, 65(14), 
863(252) 

Kubala, Albert L.: ref, 415(565) 

Kubis, Joseph F.: other, 154(1414) 

Kuder, G. Frederic: test, 80, 862-3; 
ref, 863(230, 291, 400); cross 
ref, 176, 361-3, 603 

Kuethe, James W.: ref, 86(743) 

Kuhlen, R. G.: ref, 154(1260) 

Kuhlmann, F.: test, 348; cross ref, 
314, 361-2 

Kuhlmann, Martha J.: test, 647 

Kuhn, Hedwig S.: ref, 780(44) 

Kunze, Karl R.: test, 303-4, 847, 
861, 878 

Kureth, Genevieve: ref, 413(521, 
539), 416(37, 58) 

Kurk, Mitchell: ref, 780(60-1) 

Kurth, C. J.: ref, 86(552) 

Kurtz, Albert K.: rev, 614, 902 

Kurtz, Josephine C.: ref, 154(1738) 

Kurtz, Kenneth H.: ref, 123(8) 

Kurz, Ronald B.: ref, 154(2198) 

Kushmar, Howard S.: ref, 118(7), 
400(56) y 

Kushner, Rose Estrin: ref, 363 (84) 

Kutash, Samuel B.: test, 137; bk, 
B254; exc, B338, B395; ref, 137 
(1-3, 5, 7), 154(1739), 415(435) 

Kutner, Mildred: ref, 869 (47) 

Kvaraceus, William C.: test, 79; 
ref, 79(6) 

Kwalwasser, Jacob: test, 248; bk, 
B255 

LABUE, Anthony C.: ref, 86 
(575) 

Lacey, John I.: ref, 164(367) 

Lacey, Oliver L.: ref, 155(129) 

Lachman, Frank M.: ref, 172(105), 
4o1 (6) 

Lacy, O. W.: ref, 154(2194) 

Lado, Robert: test, 257, 261-2; ref, 
257(3); f, 261 

Lafal, Julius: ref, 137(6), 164 


(468) 
Lafitte, Paul: bk, B256 
La Fon, Fred E.: bk, B257; ref, 
154(1740) 
LaForge, Paula K.: ref, 179(108) 
LaForge, Rolfe: test, 144; ref, 
(507), 144(2, 4), 164(447) 
Laing, Alexander: exc, B380 


Lair 
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Lair, Charles V.: 
Laird, Dorothy S.: ref, 416(119) 
Laird; J; Te: rej, £6 (702), 863 


(401) Y 
ni Martin: ref, 148(38), 164 
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Lal, Ram Surat: ref, 154(2068) 
Laljani, M. R.: bk, B258 
Lalonde, Gisele: ref, 147 (38) 
Lam, Robert L.: ref, 416(92) 
Lambert, Edward J.: ref, 162(105) 
Lamke, Tom A.: rev, 422, 438; 
test, 342; ref, 112(10), 342(35, 
37) ; cross ref, 24 
Lampard, Dorothy M.: ref, 228(1) 
Landisberg, Selma: ref, 139(37), 
154(1558, 2272) 
Landry, Herbert A.: test, 236 
Landsman, Ted: ref, 154(1313) 
Landy, Edward: rev, 32, 92 
Lane, William P.: ref, 147(32) 
Laney, Arthur R., Jr.: ref, 400(28) 
Lange, Carl J.: ref, 155 (78) 
Lange, Herbert M.: d 863 (380) 


ref, 154(2271) 


nger, Leonard .: ref, 154 
(1261) 
Langford, Louise M.: ref, 38(98) 
Langlie, Theos A.: cross ref, 359 
Langmuir, Charles R.: rev, 256, 
694; test, 366 


Langsam, Rosalind S.: ref, 234 {9} 
Langston, Robert D.: ret, 415 (580 
Lanian; Mary A.: exc, B238; ref, 


Qs 4 em 
Pine, Harry J.: ref, tak 
in Place, John P.: ref, 86(508) 
Larsen, R. P.: ref, 362(11) 
Larsen, Tora M.: ref, 308(425), 
645 (57) 


Larson, Carl A.: bk, B283 

Larson, William S.: rev, 246-7; 
cross KA 245, riso 
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sci enry A.: ref, 423 

Pes Leonard M.: ref, 154(1438, 
161 

Lassoff, Saul: ref, 162(130) 

Laszlo, Carl: ref, 162(125) 

Latham, Albert J.: ref, 608(1) 

Lauber, Margaret: ref, 86(444), 
416(123) 

Lauer, A. R.: fest, 593, 595; ref, 
593(2), 770(14) 

Lauer, Edith: other, 154(1470) 


Laufer, Ludwig G.: ref, 43(45) 
Laughlin, Fran bk, B259 
Laurent, Harry: fest, 517 


Laurie, "Gloria: ref, 87 (13) 
Laver, A. B.: ref, 86(576, 641) 
eis George: ref, 316(6, 9), 375 
20-1 
Lawes, J. S.: test, 881 
Lawley, D. N.: other, 315(8) 
Lawrence, James F.: ref, 86(539), 
154(1640, 1819, 1982) 
wrence, P. J.: ref, 363(119) 
Lawrence, William C.: ref, 316(8) 
Lawshe, C. H.: test, 305, 853; ref, 
3os(10), 853(2), 868(300) 


Lawson, Edwin D.: ref, 93(2) 
Lawson, J. L., Jr.: ref, marie 
Lawton, M. Powell: ref, 154(2069) 
Lax, Ruth F.: ref, 154(2195) 
Layton, Wilbur L.: rev, 24, 864, 
870; test, 85; bk, B64, Bobo, 
ref, 86(353, 509), 170(114), 308 
(201), 309(12), 352(20), 359 
(55, 71), 605(73), 868(301, 371, 
424), 887(2), 916(7), 956(2); 
cross ref, 206-7, 438, 578, 653, 
716, 792; other, 308(363), 359 
(68), 884(109), 889(71) 
Lazarus, Richard S.: zii 154(1324, 
1334-5, 1504, 1017) 
Leach, Kent W.: ref, 313(2), 863 


(324) 
Leadingham, Robert L.: ref, 86 
(354) 
Learned, Janet: bk, B40-1; ref, 
154(1300, 1476, 1651) 
Learner, David n. ref, 955(1) 
VINE Timoth: test, 144; bk, 
B261; ref, BÓ o7, 542, 703), 144 
(1-3, 5-8, 10), 164(447, 577) 
Leavell, Chin W.: test, ok 672 
Leavitt, George S.: bk, B168 
LeBlanc, H. J.: ref, 164(545) 
Leblon, Jean: test, 266, 271 
Lebo, Dell: ref, 164 (493, 578) 
Ledbetter, Elaine W.: ref, 863 


(390) 3 

Ledwith, Nettie H.: ref, 154(1381, 
1559) 

Les D. M.: test, 356; exc, B211, 


n awin A.: test, 864, 870 

Lee, Francis J.: ref, 415(540) 

Lee, J. Murray: rev, 17-8; test, 
638, 678; cross ref, 190, 197, 217, 
235, 428, 463, 648, 686-7, 692, 713, 
790-1, 

Lee, HUS C.: ref, 850(63, 71), 


889 (49, 5 
sre 308(358), 850 


6) 

y Phat J it 
7 3(325 

Lee, S. G.: test, 165; ra 165(1) 

Leech, D. Collins: bÈ, B: 

Leeds, Carroll H.: i Gs (36) 

Lefever, D. Welty: rev, 342, 362; 
test, 21, 154, 200, 483, 649, 668, 
696; bk, B79, B263-4; ref, 154 
(1317); cross ref, 2, 177, 468, 602, 


92 
Lefford, Arthur: ref, 162(108) 


Lefkovits, Aaron M.: ref, 154 
(2090), 155(167) 
hmann, Margaret M.: ref, 413 
(556), 416(78) 
mer, George F. J.: ref, 38(55, 


III) 

Leibman, Oscar B.: ref, 38(91), 
I17(11), 154(1560) 

Leiman, Charles J.: ref, 154(1382) 

Leiser, Rudolf: ref, 154 (1812) 

Leiter, Russell G.: test, 406, 408; 
ref, io 408 (26-7) 

Leland, Bernice: test, 403 

Leland dope A.: ref, 147(29, 
46, 54 

Lempériére, J.: bk, Br18 

Lennon, Roger T.: rev, 20, 379 
exc, B179; ref, 362 (18, 24), Ad 
(17-8, 23) 


Leon, John F.: ref, 348(57) 

Leonard, Js Paul: cross ref, 2, 177, 
179, 188, 645 

Leonard, Regis J.: ref, 863(372) 

Leonhard, Dietz L.: bk, B265 

Lepkin, Milton: ref, 614(136) 

Lerner, Eugene: bk, B303 

Leshner, Saul S.: ref, 863(210) 

Lessa, William A.: bk, B266; ref, 
164 (448) 

Lesser, Gerald S.: f, 164 

Lester, John R.: ref, 154(1967) 

Leuba, Clarence: f, 164 

Leventer, Seymour: ref, 63(50), 

Howard: ref, 154 


86(570) 
Leventhal, 
(1741, 2070) 
Leverett, Hollis M.: test, 769; ref, 
769(2-3), 781 (14). 
Levi, Joseph: ref, 154(1383) 
Levin, ARENA M.: ref, 164(402) 
Levin, Max M.: ref, 154(1561) 
Levin, Monroe L.: ref, 147(50) 
Levine, A.: ref, 130(63), 154 
(1918), 172(95), 415(548) 
vine, Bert: ref, 316(10), 370 
(74, 79, 90), 415(476, 516, 549) 
Levine, Jacob: ref, 154 (148 9) 
Levine, Judith: ref, 154(1562) 
Levine, L. S.: ref, 415(386, 398) 
Levine, Murray: ref, 139(38), 154 
(2071, 2196) 
Levine, Phyllis R.: ref, 154(1742), 
164(449), 863 (326) 
vine, Richard L.: ref, 318(37) 
Levine, Solomon: ref, 137(4) 
Levinson, Boris M.: ref, 326(22), 


48 (594, 609, 618), | 414(24-5, 
3 
Levinson, Daniel J.: ref, 164(346) 


Levitt, Eugene E.: ref, 
154(2197), 155(150) 
Levreault, Lionel P.: ref, 415(517) 

Levy, Edwin: ref, 154(2273) 

Levy, Jerome: ref, 114(127, 136, 
140) 

Levy, Leon H.: ref, 
2072, 2198), 


86(510), 


154 (1919, 
164(546) ; f, 154 
Levy, Ruth J.: ref, 154(1384) 
Levy, Sylvia: ref, 95(262) 
Lewinsohn, Peter M.: ref, 86(642), 
155 (164) 
is, Don: fest, 251 
Dern I B.: ek 49(2), 148(30), 
154(1 Mr 164(467) 
Lewis, M. M.: test, 337 
Lewis, Nolan D. C.: ref, 139(61), 
jon e 1912), 155(149), 162 


Lewis, Oscar: other, 154(1242) 

Lewis, Roy D.: rev, 92, 6 

uu W., Jr.: ref, 65(20), 86 
488 

Lewis, William B.: ref, 172(82) 

Libo, Lester M.: test, 152; bk, 
B267; ref, 152(1) 

a Stephanie J.: ref, 154 
1743 

Liccione, John V.: ref, 164(494) 

Liddle, Gordon: ref, 37(33) 

Pv due d E 154 
2230), 156(23), 164(5 

Liebers, Arthur: bk, B 

Liechti, Robert: "ref, 86 (odo) 


t 
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Lien, Arnold J.: ref, 95(277), 179 Lockman, Robert F.: ref, 86(512)  Luchins, Abraham S.: ref, 415 
(95), 308(301), 342(29), 864 Lodato, Francis J.: ref, 66(8) (478) 


27 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association: fest, 913, 927, 


929 

Liff, Zanvel A.: exc, B402 

Lifton, Walter M.: exc, B182 

Liggett, John: rev, 340, 357, 877; 
test, 157; ref, 157(1-2) 

Light, Bernard H.: ref, r26(11), 
.154 (2073) , 164 (450, 495), 166(8) 

Light, Morton L.: ref, 414(39), 
415(618) 

Lighthall, Frederick: ref, 36(18), 
154(2288) 

Likert, Rensis: test, 884 

Lincoln, A. L.: test, 225 

Linde, Tom: ref, 86(755) 

Lindemann, Erich: ref, 76(10-1) 

Lindemann, Sally J.: ref, 38(99) 

Linder, Robert M.: test, 375 

Linderfelt, F. Margaret: ref, 154 
(1229) 

Lindgren, Henry C.: ref, 38(82), 
86(355), 864(37), 868(372) 

Lindner, Harold: ref, 125(10, 21) 

Lindner, Robert: ref, 154(1316) 

Lindquist, E. F.: rev, 577-8; test, 
16-7, 197, 217, 235, 428, 685-6, 
692, 713, 791; bk, B45-6, B269; 
cross ref, 24; ], 24, 174, 833 

Lindsay, John: ref, 172(88) 

Lindsay, Rex B.: ref, 6(10), 179 
(86) 

Lindzey, Gardner: test, 114, 364; 


ref, 154(1920), 155(133), 164 
(347, 403, 451, 496-7, 547, 580, 
592-4), 4o0(11, 18), 780(46), 
783(36) 

Line, W.: cross ref, 329 

Lingoes, James C.: ref, 86(704), 
162(131) 

Lingwood, Joan: ref, 370(65), 880 
(7), 889(57) 


Linn, Louis: ref, 154(2055) 

Linnick, Ida: ref, 869(52) 

Lins, L. J.: exc, B416, B422; ref, 
308(325) . 

Linton, Harriet B.: ref, 154(1744) 

Lipetz, Milton E.: ref, 164(582) 

Lipsett, Laurence: ref, 863(327) 

Lipton, Edmond: ref, 154(1385) 

Tipton; H.: ref, 154(2274), 162 


(86) 

Lisansky, Edith S.: ref, 154(2074) 

Lit, Jack: ref, 154(2075), 156(20) 

Littell, Suzanne Dupuy: ref, 154 
(1225) 

Little, Kenneth B.: ref, 86(481, 
SII, 577, 756), 149(22, 31), 154 
(1876, 1921), 164(316, 408-9) 

Littleton, Isaac T.: ref, 230(4), 
.884(98), 880(58) 

Litwin, Dorothy: ref, 154(2085) 

Liutkus, Stanley: ref, 154(2076) 

Liverant, Shephard: bk, B270; ref, 
154 (1406) 

Livingston, Charles D.: ref, 863 
(381) 

Livingston, Eugenia: ref, 863(285) 

Livingston, Jerome S.: ref, 413 
(610, 610) 

Lock, H. F.: bk, B271; exc, B82 


Lodge, George T.: ref, 154(1563- 
5, 1856) 

Loehrke, Leah M.: ref, 154(1357-8, 
1386, 1712, 1896) 

Loevinger, Jane: cross ref, 389 

Lofchie, Stanley H.: ref, 154(1922) 

Lohmann, Victor L.: test, 639 

Loken, Robert D.: rej, 768(18) 

Lomax, Paul S.: cross ref, 506, 
508, 511, 514-5, 522, 526 

Lond, B. A.: ref, 139(22) 

Long, Donald A.: test, 237; ref, 
237(1) 

Long, James R.: ref, 362(35), 614 
(157), 622(4) 

Long, Louis: ref, 863(286), 868 
(330) 

Longacre, Andrew: cross ref, 751 

Longenecker, E. D.: ref, 49(7) 

Longstaff, Howard P.: test, 850; 
ref, 850(79, 86) 

Lonstein, Murray: ref, 154(1603), 
172(89) 

Loomis, Earl A., Jr.: exc, B299 

Loos, Frank M.: ref, 416(100) 

Lord, Edith: ref, 154(1262, 1745-6) 

Lord, Frederic: bk, B272 

Lord, L.: ref, 155(80) 

Lord, Maurice: bk, B273 

Lore, Stanley W.: test, 621 

Lorenz, Thomas: ref, 86(584) 

Lorge, Irving: rev, 577-8; test, 
350, 400; exc, B84; ref, 43(48), 
326(7); cross ref, 24, 366, 400, 
603; f, 230, 236 

Lorr, Maurice: rev, 67, 82, 123; 
ref, 67(3), 123(10, 12-4) 

Lotsof, Antoinette B.: ref, 156(13) 

Lotsof, Erwin J.: ref, 154(1566, 
1747, 2275), 416(131) 

Lott, W. J.: ref, 415(550) 

Lottridge, Doris Swoboda: ref, 
154(1263) 

Louttit, C. M.: cross ref, 30, 117, 
120, 412 

Lovaas, O. Ivar: ref, 47(44) 

Love, Deborah B.: ref, 415(551) 

Love, Leonore Rice: ref, 415 (477) 

Love, Mary I.: ref, 326(33), 348 
(62) 

Lovelass, Harry D.: exc, B433 

Lovell, George D.: ref, 87(13) 

Lowe, Lewis M.: ref, 850(80) 

Lowe, Ruth H.: fest, 480 

Lowe, Warner L.: exc, Bat 

Lowe, William F.: ref, 164(348) 

Lowell, Edgar L.: ref, 164(406) 

Lowenfeld, Margaret: fest, 146-7; 
bk, B274; ref, 147 (14, 24-5, 39) ; 
f, 168 

Lowes, Ruth : cross ref, 638 

Lowry, Carmen E.: ref, 308(426), 
645(58) 

Lubin, Ardie: exc, Bro4, B164; 
cross ref, 112, 162 

Lubin, Nathan M.: ref, 164(500) 

Luborsky, Lester: ref, 154(1360), 
164(330, 404), 868(208) 

Lucas, Charles: f, 164 

Lucas, Winafred B.: ref, 154(1923) 

Luce, George C.: ref, 164(311) 


Luchins, Edith H.: ref, 415(478) 
Lucier, Omer: ref, 80(7), 114 


(106) 
Lucio, William H.: ref, ii(27) 
Lucow, William H.: rev, 477, 707 
Ludington, John R.: bk, Brr2 
Ludlow, H. Glenn: exc, B158; ref, 
326(23) —. . 
Ludlow, qoe E.: 
413 (494 
Luft, Joseph: ref, 154 (1567) 
Luke, Walter: ref, 154(1387) 
Lumry, Gayle Kelly: cross ref, 168 
(14) 
Lumsden, James: rev, 298, 520; 
exc, B424; ref, 413(595) 
Lundberg, George A.: ref, 508(6) 
Lundin, Robert W.: rev, 245, 250; 
ref, 86(720), 251(123) 


ref, 409(5), 


Lundin, William H.: ref, 154 
(1568, 2077) 

Luntz, Lester: ref, 25(67), 225 
(2), 833(1) 

Lyerly, Samuel B.: bk, B23; ref, 
868 (412) 

Lyle, J.: exc, B63, Broo, B247, 
B330, B372; ref, 154(2078), 164 
(570, 595) 

Lyle William H., Jr.: ref, 155 
(150) 


Lynch, Benjamin L.: ref, 887(3) 
Lynch, William W., Jr.: ref, 533 


(1) 
Lynn, David B.: ref, 126(8) 
Lyon, Blanchard: ref, 43(46) 
Lyon, William : ref, 155(151) 
Lyons, Joseph: ref, 139 (62) 


M, K.: exc, B58 

Maas, Henry S.: cross ref, 596 
McAbee, Harold V.: bk, B275 
McAllister, Catherine E.: ref, 86 


(293) 

McArthur, Charles: exc, B395, 
v ref, 154(1748, Ee 
164(405, 475, SOL 532), 
(352, 373-4), 860(64) 

MacArthur, R. S.: f, 155 

MacBride, King: ref, 363(123) 

McCabe, Frank J.: ref, 65(32) 

McCall, John N.: ref, 179(109), 
204(10), 308(340), 318(28) 

McCall, John R.: bk, B276; ref, 
314(55), 368(22) 

McCall, Raymond J.: rev, 154; 
ref, 86(757), 154(1569, 1924) 

McCallister, James M.: cross ref, 


657 

McCandless, Boyd R.: cross ref, 
413, 416 

McCarthy, Mary Viterbo: bk, 


B277; ref, 615(9) 

McCarty, John J.: ref, 29(6), 50 
(17-20), 64(42-5, 52), 65(27, 
44-6), 400 (40-1, 44-6, ST, 57, 60- 
3), 510(3), 854(4-7, 10, 12-5), 

28-9, 342-3, 402), 871(2), 


McCary, J. L.: ref, 155(165, 175) 
McCaul, Robert L.: cross ref, 
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McCleery, Robert L.: test, 83 

McClelland, David C.: ref, 164 
(302, 406, 525) 

McClintic, Stanley A.: ref, 605 


(68) 

ond Herbert: ref, 37(8), 86 
341 

McCloy, C. H.: bk, B278; ref, 766 
(13, 17) 

McCollum, Ernest L.: ref, 868 
(353) 

McConnell, James: ref, 86(417) 

McCormick, E. J.: test, 883; ref, 
783(51, 59), 926(27) — 

ee William Pauline: bk, 
279 

s Robert L.: ref, 868 
354, 3 

McCoullough, Chester A.: ref, 89 


(48) 

er Raymond A.: ref, 863 
330. 

McCracken, Naomi M.: ref, 17 
(5), 27 (41) 

McCraven, Vivian G.: ref, 154 
(2121) 

McCreary, J. R.: ref, 154(2157), 
415 (501) 

McCrum, Muriel: test, 444 

McCulloch, R. W.: rev, 651, 663 

setae Tie L.: ref, 413 

72), 416(99) 

McCullough, Constance M.: rev, 
177, 200; cross ref, 2, 21, 178 
McCullough, Gerald: ref, 50(7), 

50(6), 156(12), 400(35) 
McCully, C. H.: ref, 863(331, 354) 
McCune, George H.: bk, B301 
row new R ( ref, 149 

24), 154(1388), 164(349) 
MacDonald, Gordon L.: ref, 86 

(356-7) 

McDonald, Jane R.: ref, 412(58) 
MacDonald, R.: test, 325 
McDonell, Isabelle: ref, 79(3) 
McDowell, Gloria M.: ref, 155 


(82) 
McDowell, James V.: ref, 164 


(350). 
McElwain, D. W.: rev, 884, 888; 
cross ref, 846, 874 
McFadden, John H.: ref, 38(35) 
McFarland, Robert L.: ref, 154 
(1570, 1749, 2080), 164(585) 
cFie, J.: ref, 57(34) 
McGarrett, Vincent: test, 785, 825 
McGaughran, Laurence S.: ref, 57 


McGee, Eugene: ref, 57(42), 120 
139(51), 172(92), 370 
412(71), 413(561), 415 


McGee, Shanna: ref, 86(513) 

McGoldrick, David T.: ref, 645 
(40) 

McGowan, John F.: ref, 863(305) 

McGrath, F.: test, 107 

Macgregor, Frances Cooke: other, 
154 (1470) 

onem J. R.: ref, 86(551), 156 

17 
MacGregor, 


Robert: ref, 154 
(1381) 


McGuire, Carson: ref, 164(421) 

McGuire, Christine: rev, 812, 835 

McGuire, Frederick L.: ref, 155 
(166) 

Machi, Vincent S.: ref, 154(2243), 
416(126) 

Machover, K.: test, 148; ref, 49 
(2), 148(23, 28, 30, 39), 134 
(1822), 164(467) 

Machover, Solomon: ref, 86(299, 
358, 445), 154(2199) 

McHugh, Ann F.: ref, 314(68), 
335(70) 

McHugh, Gelolo: test, 566 

MacIntosh, Archibald: ref, 868 
(331) 

McIntyre, Charles J.: ref, 89(32, 
42), 164(452) 

Mackay, Edward A.: ref, 154 
(1264) 

McKee, J. H.: fest, 199 

McKee, John P.: ref, 614(112) 

McKeever, Walter F.: ref, 415 
(619) 

McKellar, Peter: exc, B84 

McKenna, Frank S.: ref, 28(42), 
66(4), 78(38) 

Mackenzie, Gordon N.: cross ref, 
I, 174, 180, 223, 456, 469, 620, 
630, 704, 801, 815 

McKenzie, James: ref, 86(742) 

McKim, Margaret G.: test, 666; 
cross ref, 25, 619, 656 

McKinley, J. Charnley: test, 86 

McKinney, Fred: exc, B299 

MacKinnon, A. R.: exc, B69 

een Kenneth F.: ref, 16 


1) 
MacLean, Angus G.: ref, 86(446) 
Meren, Orison S.: ref, 415(479, 
518) 
McLeish, John: cross ref, 251, 254 
MacLoed, C. R.: test, 13 
McMahon, Denis: exc, B271, B338 
McMichael, Allan: ref, 154(1768) 
MacMillen, John W.: bk, B280 
McMurray, J. G.: exc, 60 
McMurry, Robert N.: test, 895-6; 
na B281 HE 
cNamara, Leo F.: ref, 164 (4 
Bore test, 87, «dd 
ref, 854(8), 420) ; f, 948 
McNeel, B. H.: exc, B210 » 
McNeely, Harold E.: ref, 154 
(1925) 
McNeil, Elton B.: ref, 125(16) 
Macneill, Florence: exc, B446 
McNemar, Quinn: exc, Br4o, 
B408; ref, 413(540), 414(26) 
MacPhail Andrew H.: ref, 864 
(28, 34) 
McPhee, William M.: ref, 38(79) 
MacPherson, Jane Gaertner: ref, 
400(6) 

McPherson, Joe: exc, B419 
McPherson, Marion White: ref, 
164(548), 172(106) 
McQuary, John P.: ref, 

578) 
McQuitty, John V.: ref, 530(37) ; 
cross ref, 6-7, 420, 703, 787 
McQuitty, Louis L.: bk, B282; 
ref, 868(328) 


86(350, 


Macrae, Donald S.: ref, 783(85) 

MacRae, John M.: ref, 320(14), 
413(573) 

McReynoids, Paul: test, 67; ref, 
67(1), 154(1641, 1750) 

Madden, Gordon J.: ref, 609(113) 

Madden, Richard: test, 25, 478, 
487, 656, 698, 717, 799 

Madison, Le Roi: ref, 155(105) 

Magaret, Ann. See Garner, Ann 
Magaret: 

Magill, John W.: 
355) 

Magnuson, Henry W.: bk, B283 

Magoon, Thomas M.: exc, B313 

Magruder, F. A.: test, 826 

Maher, Brendan A.: ref, 147(40) 

Mahler, Irwin: ref, 86(579) 

Mahoney, Stanley: ref, 162(126, 


132) 
Mahrer, Alvin R.: ref, 415(620) 
Maico Electronics, Inc.: test, 763 
Maier, Glen E.: ref, 863(403), 
868(413) 
Maier, Thomas B.: bk, B194 
Mainord, Florence R.: ref, 126 
(12), 148(22) 
Mainord, Willard A.: 
(480) — 
Mainwaring, James: rev, 245, 385, 
388; f, 245 
Maksimezyk, Walter J.: ref, 415 


ref, 863(253, 


ref, 415 


(481) 
Malan, D. H.: ref, 154(2200) 
Malcom, Edward V.: ref, 154 


(1390), 164(351) 

Malecki, Gerald S.: ref, 308(359), 
318(29), 609(49) 

Mallinson, George G.: ref, 863 


(254) , 

Mallory, Edith B.: test, 232 

Malloy, J. P.: ref, 308(326, 384-5), 
884 (113) 

Maloney, Paul W.: ref, 926(17) 

Malos, Herbert B.: ref, 86(360), 
415 (436) 

Mandell, Milton M.: bk, B284; 
exc, B281; cross ref, 926 

Mandell, Wallace: ref, 123(8) 

Mandeville, Kathryn: test, 133 

Mandeville, Paul F.: ref, 154 
(1751) 

Mandler, George: ref, 164(580), 
415 (437) 

Mann, C. R.: f, 833 

Mann, John H.: ref, 47(45), 77 
(13) 

Mann, Lester: ref, 154(1571, 1926, 
2081) 

Mann, M. Jacinta: rev, 716 

Manne, Sigmund H.: ref, 154 
(1207) ` 

Manning, John: rev, 820, 825 

Manolakes, George: ref, 2(18), 
314(51, 56), 413(522, 562) 

Manson, Morse P.: test, 153-4 

Manuel, Herschel T.: rev, 255, 
261; test, 380, 609; bk, B285; 
ref, 179(136). 308(327, 427), 
322(3), 336(6), 380(1); cross 
ref, 530, 856 

Manzano, Illuminado B.: ref, 63 
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Meyer 


(28), 64(30), 78(31), 86(311), 
863 (231) 
Mapou, Albert: ref, 609(50, 114) 
Maradie, Louis J.: ref, 154(1572, 
2082) * 
Marcus, Murray: ref, 148(40) 
Marcuse, F. L.: ref, 126(6, 12) 
Marcuse, Irene: bk, B286 
Marggraff, Waltraud M.: ref, 86 
(741) 


Margolin, Joseph B.: ref, 154 
(1581) 

Mariani, Eugene L.: ref, 154 
(2083, 2201) 


Mariani, Rose Ramsay: ref, 154 
(2084), 415 (574, 578) 

Mark, Joseph C.: ref, 172(107) 

Marke, Sven: ref, 69(63-4) 

Markenson, David: ref, 155(123), 
164 (407) 

Markham, S.: ref, 139(47), 154 
(1918), 415(548) 

Markkanan, Touko: bk, B27 

Marks, Melvin R.: ref, 415(482) 

Markwell, Earl D. Jr.: ref, 415 
(483) k 

MA. Hanna Steiner: ref, 148 
I 

Marles, Leslie: ref, 916(3) 

Marquart, Dorothy L: ref, 343 
(10), 413(574) 

Marquis, Dorothy P.: ref, 63(34), 
154 (1391), 164(352), 335(71) 

Marquis, Francis N.: ref, 614 


(113) 

Marschak, Marian: ref, 413(605) 

Marsh, James T.: ref, 86(580), 
154(1392) 

Marsh, Mary Markley: ref, 86 
(678), 605(69), 863(303) 

Marshall, Helen: ref, 69(47) 

Marshall, Max L.: ref, 30(126) 

Mara Thomas A.: ref, 314(57, 
3 

Marshall, W. A.: fest, 13 

Marszalek, K.: ref, 154(2267) 

Martens, W. Leon: ref, 602 (74) 

Martin, A. W.: ref, 127(7), 147 
(40-1), 370(80), 416(79) 

Eos D. R.: ref, 339(9), 370 
5 

Martin, Dorothy Randolph: ref, 
154(1222) 

Martin, Fred: ref, 400(42), 850 
(81), 854(3) 

Martin, Glenn C.: ref, 863(232), 
886(1) 

Martin, H. G.: test, 63-4 

Martin, Harry: ref, 154(1393) 
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Waller, Lynn T.: ref, 89(54) 
Wallner, Julius M.: ref, 154(1546) 
Wallon, Edward J.: ref, 155(182) 
Walnut, Francis: ref, 86(536) 
Walsh, J. J.: bk, B173 
Walsh, Rosaline: ref, 409(10) 


154 
863 


eo Barrier M.: ref, 117 
3 
Walter, Ralph W.: test, 234 


Walter, Verne A.: 
Walters, C. A.: 
Walters, James: 


ref, 156(9, 21) 
ref, 154 (1634) 
ref, 87 (27) 


Walters, Richard H.: exc, B467; 
ref, 154(1635), 415(497), 614 
IÔI 

Walton, D.: ref, 154(1992), 370 


(95), 413 (584, 613) 
Walton, Lewis E.: bk, B453 
Walton, R. E.: fest, 102, 150; ref, 


150(1-2, 4) 
Wamba, Donald E.: ref, 370(96) 
Wande, Edwin: bk, B454-6; exc, 
432 
Wanner, Paul W.: ref, 148(44) 
Wantman, M. J.: rev, 199, 837, 


841; cross ref, 932 

Wapner, S.: ref, 49(2), 148(30), 
154(1822, 2142), 164(467) 

War Department. See Personnel 
Research Section. 

Warburton, F. W.: rev, 325, 369; 
bk, B457; exc, B409, B447; ref, 
413(599) ; cross ref, 333 

Ward, Annie W.: ref, 326(12), 
349( 1) 

Ward, Jeremy P.: exc, B130 

Ward, Joe H., Jr.: ref, 352(33), 
415(562) 

Ward, Raymond S.: ref, 850(42) 

Ward, William D.: ref, 308(339) 

Wardlaw, H. Pat: ref, 27 (51) 
Vardlow, Mary E.: ref, 80(6), 89 
(39), 105(12) 


Weider 
Ware, Florence E.: ref, 630(3), 
632 (8) 
Ware, Kenneth E.: ref, 154(1240) 
Warinner, Ellen M.: ref, 413(531), 
416(46) 
Warnath, Charles F.: exc, B409 


Warner, F. L.: ref, 162(88) 
Warren, N. D.: rev, 871, 873; test, 


607 
Warrington, Willard G.: rev, 729, 


744 
Warshaw, Leon: ref, 154(1812) 
Washburne, Norman F.: ref, 308 


ref, 413(600) 
ref, 154(2238) 
test, 253; ref, 


309) 
Waters, Thomas J.: 
Watkins, Charles: 
Watkins, John G.: 
154(1461), 253(1) 
Watkins, Ralph K.: cross ref, 751 
Watson, George: ref, 86(728) 
Watson, Goodwin: fest, 700 
Watson, Jeanne: exc, B261 
Watson, Robert I.: exc, B44, B189; 
ref, 44(8-9), 57(33), 154(1395), 
Er 415(498), 884(106), 
889(66) ; cross ref, 414-5 
Watson, Walter S.: bk, B71; ref, 
128 (1) 
Watters, G. V.: ref, 352(26) 
Watters, Loras J.: bk, B458 
Wattron, John B.: ref, 86(777) 
Watts, A. F.: test, 187, 398, 635, 
652, 885; bk, B459-60; exc, B119, 
B397; ref, 635(1) ; f, 398 
Watts, Kathleen P.: ref, 390(8-9, 
11) 
Waverley, Martin: bk, B461 
Wawrzaszek, Frank: ref, 139(80) 
Waxenberg, S. E.: ref, 139(66), 
154(1993), 164(516), 172(95, 
114, 155), 552(2) 
ref, 863 (297) 


Way, Harrison H.: 

Weaver, H. B.: ref, 400(54, 59) 

Weaver, T Fred: rev, 456, 483; 
cross ref, 1, 21 

Weaver, Warren: f, 154 

Webb, Sam C.: bk, B462; ref, 7 
(32), 179(100, 132), 204(10), 
sa 414), 318(28), 887(4), 


Wi ASA *Witse B.: ref, 155(182), 
164 (422), 415 (376, 456) 

Weber, George H.: ref, 166(6) 

Weber, Louis C.: ref, 154(1636) 

Webster, Harold: rev, 91, 107; ref, 
37(12), 86(559, 625), 164(372, 


423) 

Wechsler, David: test, 43-4, 414-6; 
bk, B463; exc, B6o; ref, 44(3, 
I1), 414(41), 416(64) ; cross ref, 
370, 375 

Wechsler, Irving R.: ref, 400(25) 

Weddington, Rachel T.: exc, B140 

Wedemeyer, Barbara: ref, 154 
(1813) 

Wegman, Margaret: ref, 375(13) 
Weider, Arthur: test, 43-4; ref, 
44(1, 3, 11); other, 52(2), 
(431), 111(41), 120(84), 
(28), 154(1536, 1550, 1580), 155 
(125), 156(11), 164(410), m 
(75), £o 415(408), 416 

$4) 863(206), 868(336), 032 


3) 
Weider, Norma: ref, 44(1) 


Weidner 
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Weidner, William E.: test, 221 
Weiland, Elizabeth J.: ref, 38(80) 
Weimer, Lois B.: ref, 105(14) 
bi cir William L.: ref, 155 
(11 
Weiner, Herbert: ref, 154(2236) 
Weiner, Ira W.: ref, 86(668) 
Weiner, Leonard: ref, 154(2141) 
Weiner, Mitchel: bk, B77 
Weingarten, Kurt P.: test, 865 
Weinstein, Edwin A.: ref, 154 
(2055) ^ 
Weinstein, Morris: ref, 162(121) 
Weir, A. J.: ref, 127(7) 
Weisgerber, Charles A.: ref, 86 
(537), 413(521), 415(563), 416 


7 
Wess A. A.: ref, 154(2296) 
Weiss, Deso A.: exc, B3! 
Weiss, George: ref, 155(127) 
Weiss, Irving: ref, 308(308), 887 
(1), 916(6) yj 
Weiss, F N.: test, 448 
Weiss, Marcia: ref, 326(5) 
Weiss, Raymond A.: bk, B464 
Weiss, Walter: ref, 123(7) 
Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith A.: ref, 
126(8), 164(373, 424, 586) 
Weissmann, erena: ref, 154 
(1470), 413(572),  416(99); 
other, 154(1470) 
Weitz, Henry: rev, 597; cross ref, 


7 
ma Joseph: ref, 926(21) 
Welch, Carolyn M.: cross ref, 666 
Welch, Josephine S.: bk, B465-6 
elch, W. Bruce: ref, 179(97), 


314€ 

Weld, v iss: bk, B323 

Weleba, Lois: ref, 414(7 

Wellington, John A.: ref, 89(50), 
614(149) 

Wellisch, E.: ref, 154(1814) 

Wellman, F. E.: ref, 362(39), 614 


158) 
Wells, F. L.: cross ref, 403, 413-5 
Wells, H. G.: f, 168 
Wells, Richard V.: ref, 905(8) 
Wells, Stephen: ref, 154(2239) 
Welsh, George S.: bk, B467; exc, 
B199; ref, 86(392-3, 669) 
Welsh, Mary L.: ref, 179(90), 308 
(286), 350(56) 
enar, Charles: ref, 154(1462), 
168 (17) 
Mom Leonard V.: ref, 155 
143 
Wenig, P. W.: ref, 164(324) 
Werdelin, Ingvar: bk, B468 
Werner, Heinz: ref, 154(2142) 
Wernick, Robert: bk, B460 


Wertheimer, Michael: ref, 154 
(1637, 2240), 415 (519 
Wertheimer, Rita R.: ref, 154 


(1638, 1815, 2241) 
Wesley, Edgar B.: test, 815; cross 
ref, 816 
Wesley, Elizabeth L.: ref, 111 (33) 
Wesman, Alexander G.: rev, 380, 
932; test, 320, 366, 309, 605; ref, 
95(282), 414(3), 605(29, 33-4, 
40, 65), 612(1); cross ref, 928 
West, Doral N.: ref, 633(2) 
West, Leroy L.: ref, Meer) 
West, Louis J.: ref, 86(471) 
* 


West, Philip M.: ref, S6 (399 

Westberg, William C.: ref, 64(43- 
5), 400(41, 44-6), 854(4-6), 863 
(329, 342-3), 889(70) 
estby, George: rev, 151; exc, 
B240; cross ref, 370 

Westerhold, Ruth: ref, 415(421) 

Western Psychological Services: 
lest, 124 

Western Regional Conference on 
Testing Problems: bk, B470-6 

Weston, Grace L.: f, 833 

Westrope, Martha R.: ref, 154 
(1463, 1639) 

Westwood, Dale: ref, 154(1913) 

Wetherhorn, Mitchell: ref, 154 
(2143) ' 

Wexner, Lois B.: ref, 86(538) 

Weymouth, Frank W.: ref, 780 


(45) 

Weynsod, Robert S.: ref, 863(223, 
301 

Wharton, Lyle H.: ref, 148(24), 


401(4) 
Whatley, Ruth G.: ref, 416(125) 
Wheat, Harry G.: cross ref, 2, 468 
Wheatley, Mabel M.: ref, 415 
(374), 614(103) 
Wheeler, D. K.: rev, 222, 617, 674; 
ref, 617(1) 
Wheeler, Erma T.: ref, 111(29) 
Wheeler, Mary D.: ref, 154(1994) 
Wheeler, W. M.: ref, 126(15), 
154 (1816, 2144), 415(483) 
Whelan, Robert F.: ref, 558(3) 
Wherry, Robert J.: ref, 770(8), 
780(49), 783(38), 905(3, 7) 
Whigham, Neil: ref, 688(14) 
Whilde, Noel E.: bk, B477 
Whisler, Laurence D.: ref, 29(9) 
Whistler, Harvey S.: test, 250; 
ref, 250(1) 
White, Clem: test, 518 
White, Elizabeth L.: ref, 601 (34) 
White, Howard R.: cross ref, 172 
White, J. Gustav: test, 903 
White, James C., Jr.: ref, 63(42) 
White, Mary A.: ref, 154(1464, 


1790) [ 
Whiteman, Martin: ref, 415(612) 
Whiteman, Stephen L.: ref, 155 


(152) 
Whiting, J. Frank: ref, 139(65), 
154(1990), 164(514) 
Whitinger, B. R.: test, 719 
Whitman, Dorothy: ref, 154(1291) 
Won, Evelyn Busch: ref, 164 


(466) 
Whitman, Roy M.: ref, 154(1817) 
Whitmer, Carroll A.: test, 675 
Whitmyre, John W.: ref, 414(42) 
Ae eee R.. W. T.: fef, 254 
10 
Whooley, John P.: ref, 86(395) 
Wickert, Frederic R.: ref, 926(19- 


heck 

Wickes, Thomas A. Jr.: ref, 154 

wiser? Harley R.: ref ( 
ideman, Harley R.: ref, 147(34- 
5, 47), 154 (1699) 

heres James E.: ref, 370(80), 
416 (79 

Wiener, Daniel N.: ref, 86(396) 

Wiener, Gerald: ref, 154(2146), 
414(31) 


Wigforss, Frits: bk, B478 

Wiggins, Jack G., Jr.: ref, 415 
(405) 

Wightman, N.: test, 13 

Wightwick, Beatrice: rcf, 363(90), 
850(57) 

Wilcox, George T.: ref, 86(778) 

Wilcox, H. E.: exc, 735 

Wilcox, Katherine W.: cross ref, 


139 

Wilensky, Harold : ref, 154(2121) 

Wiley, John M.: ref, 154(1292) 

Wilk, E. K.: ref, 123(9) 

Wilkins, W. L.: bk, B359; exc, 
B44; ref, 154(1424, 1959, 1961), 
370 (114) 

Wilkinson, Bryan: ref, 854(2) 

Wilkinson, Margaret A.: ref, 154 
(1542, 1818), 868(362) 

Willard, Norman, Jr.: ref, 783(77) 

Wille, Warren S.: ref, 148(29) 

Willerman, Ben: exc, B300; ref, 
86(472) 

Williams, Allan J.: test, 658 

Williams, Celia: ref, 154(2041, 


2242) 
Williams, Gertha: bk, B248; ref, 
154(2063) 
Williams, H. M.: ref, 375(13) 
Williams, Harold L.: ref, 86(317, 
397, 539), 154 (1640, 1819) 
Williams, Haydn S.: rev, 874-5 
Williams, Janet T.: ref, 86(318) 
Williams, John E.: ref, 172(98), 
308 (309), 399(5 
illiams, Joseph : ref, 30(144) 
Williams, Marie E.: ref, 43(44) 
Williams, Meyer: ref, 154(1465) 
Williams, Milton H., Jr.: ref, 154 
(1820) 
Williams, Nancy: ref, 605 (41) 


Williams, Raymond E.: ref, 243 
(5), 868 (426) 
Williams, Robert J.: vef, 154 


(2243), 416 (126) 
Williams, Wilbur A.: ref, 872(7) 
Williamson, E. G.: exc, Bt27; ref, 


86(398) 
"an Warren W.: ref, 59 
I 


Willis, Mary: test, 179, 645 
Willits, John M.: rev, cm 389 
Willmott, Elizabeth H.: ref, 86 


(309 
Willner, Allen E.: ref, 154(2147) 
Wilson, Claude E.: ref, 164(374) 
Wilson, Earl H.: ref, 863 (215, 272) 
Wilson, Glen P. Jr.: ref, 154 
( 1466) 
Wilson, Guy M.: ref, 2(21), 25 
(72) ; cross ref, 232 
Wilson, Howard: test, 541, 546 
Wilson, James W.: ref, 863 (327) 
Wilson, Lolita: ref, 370(68), 416 


wi M. O f, 

ilson, M. O.: ref, 415( 

Wilson, Mary D.: ref, 2r) 

Wilson, Mary Tewksbury: ref, 154 
(1821) 

Wilson, Rosena M.: test, 869 

Wilson, William E.: ref, 251 (120) 

Wilt, Miriam E.: test, 1 

Winberg, Wilma C.: ref, 87(14) 

Winch, Robert F.: ref, 164(562) 
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Wines C. L.: ref, 154(1546), 412 


(68) 

Windle, Charles: ref, 86(400, 6o1- 
2), 154(1467) _ 

Windman, Georgia O.: ref, 154 
(2072), 164(546) 

Winfield, Don L. : ref, 86(401, 473), 
111 (43), 155 (128) 

Wing, Herbert D.: rev, 243-4, 2533 
test, 254; ref, 254(7) ; cross ref, 


251 

Wingert, Judith W.: test, 900 

Wining, Mary H.: ref, 308(415) 

Wink, Willmer A.: ref, 768(22) 

Winne, J. F.: ref, 162(86), 415 
(499) X 

Winpenny, Naomi: ref, 416 (30) 

Winsberg, Shirley: test, 567 

Winter, Louise Morrison: ref, 125 
(40) 

Winter, William D.: ref, 63(34), 
86(670, 779), 125(29, 32), 154 
(1391, 1995, 2297), 164(352), 
172(130), 33501) 

Winter, William N.: ref, 413(502) 

Winter Haven Lions Club, Eye- 
sight Conservation Committee: 
test, 760 

Winterbottom, John A.: bk, B233 

Winterbourn, R.: rev, 299-300, 333 

Wirt, Robert D.: ref, 86(603, 671), 
154(1468, 1641, 2149) 

Wirt, S. Edgar: ref, 783(32, 39) 

Wisdom, Jessie R.: rcf, 863(224), 
868(280) 

Wise, Fred: ref, 154(2244) 

Wise, Roberta M.: ref, 609(109) 

Wiseman, Stephen: rev, 17, 652-3; 
test, 351, 857; exc, B119, B202, 
B477; ref, 857(2-3) ; cross ref, 
24, 197, 217, 235, 428, 482, 
686-7, 692, 713, 791 

Wisham, Wayne W.: 154 
(1552) 

Wishner, Julius: ref, Hed 


ref, 


Wissel, Joseph W.: ref, 783(58 

Wissner, Fred: ref, 172(115) 

WicnE Ralph L.: ref, 126 
10 

Witkin, Arthur A.: ref, 95(297), 
868 (402-3) 

Witkin, H. A.: test, 49; ref, 49 
(1-2), 148(30), 154(1822), T 
(467); other, 148(28), 154 
(1713), 164(443) 

Witmer, Helen L.: exc, B200 

Witryol, Sam L.: ref, 65(43), 114 


(135) 

Witt, Eugene L, Jr.: ref, 154 
(1241), 415(390) 
ittenborn, J. R.: fest, 123; exc, 
B32, B425; ref, 123(1-9, 15), 
362(11) ; cross ref, 112, 154, 164 

Witty, Paul A.: cross ref, 2, 177, 
468, 622, 675 

Mon Harry J.: ref, 65(30), 868 


(385) . 
od Julian: ref, 154(2245), 172 


(148) 
Wolf, Irving: ref, 154(2246) 
Wolf, Ruth: ref, 402(9), 413(593) 
Wolf, William B.: bk, B479 
Wolf, William C, Jr.: ref, 413 
(601) 


Zolik 


Wolfensberger, Wolf P.: ref, 415 


(625 
dece gd Charlotte M.: ref, 154 
I55I 
Wolff, Charlotte: bk, B480 
Wolff, Frances: ref, 125(41), 147 


(48) 

Wolff, Harold G.: test, 43-4, 522; 
ref, 44(1, 4, 11) 

Wolff, Sidney J.: ref, 415(500) 

Wolff, Werner: exc, B448; other, 
168(9) 

Wolfe, Dael: ref, 530(42) 

Wolfson, Rose: exc, B360 

Wolfson, William: ref, 125(41) 

Wolins, Leroy: ref, 310(45) 

Wolking, William ref, 605 
(63), 614(150) 

Woltmann, Adolf G.: exc, B330; 
ref, 154(2150 

Wonderlic, E. 
ref, 847, 850 

Wood, E. R.: test, 175; bk, B430 

Wood, Hugh B.: test, 32; bk, 
B481; cross ref, 2, 18, 177, 190, 
463, 468, 622, 648, 700, 806 * 

Wood, James M., Jr.: exc, B128 

Wood, Ray G.: ref, 530(48) ; cross 
ref, 25, 708-9 

Woods, Walter A.:*test, 772; ref, 
130(53), 375(23) 

Woodward, C. L.: ref, 863(266), 
864(31), 868 (317) 

Woodward, Richard H.: ref, 38 
(72) 

Woody, Clifford: cross ref, 239, 

* 241 

Woolf, Henriette: ref, 147 (36) 

Woolf, Jeanne A.: ref, 868(386) 

Woolf, Maurice D.: ref, 868(386) 

Worcester, D. A.: cross ref, 368 

Worpell, Donald F.: ref, 118(8), 
886(3), 887 (5) 

Worsley, Robert: ref, 86(540) 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert: rev, 92, ; 
ref, 65(16), 86(402), 114(103), 
869(50) 

Wright, Carl S.: ref, 164(375) 

Wright, John C.: rcf, 863(419) 

Wright, Mary J.: exc, B322 

Wright, Mildred Lacey: ref, 79(1) 

Wright, Ruth L.: ref, 863(344) 

Wright, Stuart: rcf, 86(541), 112 
(18), 154(1823), 155(144) 

Wrighter, Joyce: ref, 38(40) 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne: rev, 458, 
693; test, 303-4, 480, 847, 861, 
878; bk, B482-3; ref, 38(77), 
342(31), 362(22), 368(21), 413 


544. 
Wrigley, Charles: exc, B89, B164 
Wrigley, Jack: rev, 436, 480 
Wrong, Elizabeth: ref, 147(16) 
Wyatt, Frederick: ref, 154(1316, 
1469), 164(563), 164(610) 
Wykoff, G. S.: test, 199 
Wysocki, B. A.: ref, 154(1824, 
2247-8), 308(385), 370(111), 
884 (113) 


YALOWITZ, Jerome M.: ref, 416 
(105) 


.: lest, 400; cross 


Yamahiro, Roy S.: ref, 414(35), 
415(616) 

Yankauer, Alfred: ref, 763(4) 

Yates, Alfred: rev, 362, 857; bk, 
B460, B484; f, 356 

Yeats, Lewis Clifford: ref, 415 
(4572) . 

Yela, Mariano: ref, 363(91) 

Yeomans, William N.: ref, 86(729) 

Yerbury, Edgar C.: ref, 375(16) 

Youmans, Charles L., Jr.: ref, 154 
(1293) 

Young, Campbell: ref, 622(3) 

Young, Dorothy M.: ref, 605(45) 

Young, F. L.: ref, 416(85) 

Young, Florence M.: ref, 60(3), 
86(647), | 164(564), —415(520, 
527), 416(86) 

Young, Lyle L.: ref, 38(29) 

Yon. Mary B.: ref, 400(47), 850 

2 

Young, Norma D.: bk, B278; ref, 
766(17) 

Young, Norman: ref, 86(474), 95 
(285) 

Young, Raymond D., Jr.: ref, 164 


(425 

Young, Robert V.: test, 1, 174, 455- 
6, 620, 675 

Yu, P. E.: ref, 123(9) 

Yunghans, Ernest E.: 
ref, 588(1) 


ZACCARIA, Michael A.: ref, 768 
(28), 775 (3), 778(4) 

Zachert, Virginia: ref, 783(54, 65) 

Zadek, Mildred: ref, 148(39) 

Zagorski, H. J.: ref, 783 (80) 

Zahner, Louis C.: rev, -7 

Zakolski, F. C.: ref, 38(61), 363 
(92), 375(14) 

Zamansky, Harold S.: 
(594) 

Zangwill, O. L.: cross ref, 57 

Zeman, Jean Burgdorf: ref, 86 


2 
Zehrer, Frederick A.: exc, B204, 


test, 588; 


ref, 164 


B4 
Zeichner, Abraham M.: ref, 154 
(1906, 2151), 164(517, 565) 
Zeidner, Joseph: ref, 783(78, 80) 
Zeigler, Martin: ref, 926(25 
Zelen, Seymour L.: ref, 38(100), 
154(1825) 
Zeleny, Leslie D.: exc, B69 
Zeleny, Marjorie P.: ref, 86(406, 
rei 154(1653), 863(268), 864 
32 


Zeman, Frederic D.: ref, 43(48) 

Zenti, Rico N.: ref, 863(388) 

Ziegfeld, Edwin: cross ref, 242 

Zimet, Carl N.: ref, 77(12), 86 
(673), 154(1348, 2152), 161(3), 
.A15(592) 

Zimmerman, Irla Lee: ref, 154 
, (1294, 1997), 415(399) 

Zimmerman, Murray C.: ref, 154 
. (1294), 415(399) 

Zimmerman, Wayne S.: test, 65; 
bk, B187; exc, Bso, B160; ref, 
63(53-4), 64(50-1), 78(s1-2), 
614(129) ; f, 383 

Zolik, E.: ref, 172(67, 160) 
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senting a complete list of the tests and reviewers. Numbers preceding titles indicate the entry 

numbers to be consulted for full bibliographic entries, test references, and reviews, Stars indicate 

new tests not previously listed in this series; asterisks indicate tests which have been revised in 
some way or have been issued in new form since they were last listed. 


ae 


ACHIEVEMENT BATTERIES 


1. *American School Achievement Tests. Reviews 
by J. Raymond Gerberich and Virgil E. Herrick. 

2. *California Achievement Tests, 1957 Edition. Re- 
view by Charles O. Neidt. 

2: California Basic Skills Tests. 

4. *California Tests in Social and Related Sciences. 
Review by David R. Krathwohl. 

5. *Contemporary Affairs: Every Pupil Test. 

6. *Cooperative General Achievement Tests. Review 
by Max D. Engelhart. 

7. Cooperative General Culture Test. Review by 
Benjamin S. Bloom. 

8. XCurrent Affairs: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
_ 9. *General Scholarship Test for High School Sen- 
rs, 

10. ¥The Graduate Record Examinations: The 
Area Tests. Reviews by Benjamin S. Bloom and 
Frederick B. Davis. 

11. The Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement 
Tests. Reviews by Warren G. Findley and Douglas E. 
Scates. 

I2. *Group Achievement Test: Dominion Tests, 
1934 Edition. 

13. kGroup Achievement Tests: Niagara Edition: 
Dominion Tests. 

14. *High School Fundamentals Evaluation Test. 
Reviews by Victor H. Noll and Verner M. Sims. 

15. XHigh School Placement Test. Reviews by Wil- 
liam C. Cottle and Robert A. Jones. 

16. *Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Reviews by Virgil 
E. Herrick, G. A. V. Morgan, and H. H. Remmers; 
‘and an excerpt from a review. 

17. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 
Reviews by J. Murray Lee and Stephen Wiseman. 

18. *Municipal Battery: National Achievement 
Tests. Review by J. Murray Lee. 


19. *National Achievement Tests. Review by Wil- 
liam E. Coffman. 

20. * National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. 
Reviews by Benno G. Fricke and Roger T. Lennon. 

21. XSRA Achievement Series. Reviews by Warren 
G. Findley and Worth R, Jones, 

22. XSRA High School Placement Test. Reviews by 
Cyril J. Hoyt (with W. Wesley Tennyson) and Wil- 
liam W. Turnbull. 

23. *Scholastic Achievement Series. Reviews by 
William E. Coffman and James R. Hayden. 

24. *Sequential Tests of Educational Progress. Re- 
views by Robert W. B. Jackson and Wilbur L. Lay- 
ton; and an excerpt from a review. 

25. *Stanford Achievement Test, 1953 Revision, Re- 
view by N. L. Gage. 

26. *Test for High School Entrants: [National 
Achievement Tests]. Review by Jacob S. Orleans. 

27. *Tests of General Educational Development. Re- 
view by Robert J. Solomon. 


CHARACTER & PERSONALITY 


NONPROJECTIVE 


28. A-S Reaction Study: A Scale for Measuring 
Ascendance-Submission in Personality. 

29. *Activity Vector Analysis. Reviews by Brent 
Baxter and George K. Bennett, 

30. The Adjustment Inventory. 

31. k Adjustment Questionnaire. 

32. Behavior Preference Record: What Would 
You Do? (A Study of Some Home and School 
Problems). Reviews by J. Thomas Hastings and Ed- 
ward Landy ; and an excerpt from a review. 

33. *Bonney-Fessenden Sociograph. Reviews by 
Ake Bjerstedt and C. Robert Pace. 
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Character 


34. kA Book About Me. Review by Florence M. 
Teagarden. . 

35. XBristol Social-Adjustment Guides. 

36. Brown Personality Inventory for Children. 

37. *California Psychological Inventory. Reviews 
by Lee J. Cronbach and Robert L. Thorndike; and an 
excerpt from a review. 

38. *California Test of Personality, 1953 Revision. 
Review by Verner M. Sims. 

39. kThe Cassel Group Level of Aspiration Test, 
1957 Revision. Reviews by W. Grant Dahlstrom, Har- 
rison G. Gough, and J. P. Sutcliffe; and excerpts from 
two reviews. 

40: *The Cassel Psychotherapy Progress Record. 

41. XChild Personality Scale. Reviews by Robe.t H. 
Bauernfeind and Dale B. Harris. 

42. kCommunity Improvement Scale. Review by 
Wimburn L. Wallace. 

43. Cornell Index. 

44. *Cornell Word Form 2. 

45. KDF Opinion Survey. Reviews by Andrew R. 
Baggaley, John W. French, and Arthur W. Meadows. 

40. *Detroit Adjustment Inventory. Review by 
Laurance F. Shaffer. 

47. * Edwards Personnel Preference Schedule. Re- 
views by Frank Barron, Ake Bjerstedt, and Donald W. 
Fiske; and excerpts from two reviews. ' 

48. *The Ego Strength Q-Sort Test. 

49. *Embedded Figures Test. 

so. *The Empathy Test. Review by Robert L. 
Thorndike. 

51. XEvaluation Modality Test. Review by Wilson 
H. Guertin. 

52. *Examining for Aphasia: A Manual for the Ex- 
amination of E and Related Disturbances, Re- 
vised Edition, Review by T. R. Miles; and excerpts 
from two reviews. " 

5 53. Family Adjustment Test, Review by Albert 
Ellis. 

54. XFatigue Scales Kit. 

55. *The Freeman Anxiety Neurosis and Psycho- 
somatic Test. 

56. *Friend-Critic Statement, 

57. *Goldstein-Scheerer Tests of Abstract and Con- 
crete Thinking. 

58. *Gordon Personal Inventory. Reviews by Benno 
G. Fricke and John A. Radcliffe; and excerpts from 
two reviews. 

59. *Gordon Personal Profile. Reviews by Benno 
G. Fricke and John A. Radcliffe; and an excerpt from 
a review. 

60. kThe Grassi Block Substitution Test: For 
Measuring Organic Brain Pathology. Excerpts from 
two reviews. 

61. *The Grayson Perceptualisation Test. Reviews 
by D. Russell Davis and William Schofield. 

62. kGroup Cohesiveness: A Study of Group Mo- 
rale. ; 

63. The Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
GAMIN, Abridged Edition. 

64. The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory. 

65. *The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey. Review by David R. Saunders. 

66. Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory. 

67. *Hospital Adjustment Scale. Review by Maurice 
Lorr. 

68. X*Human Relations Inventory. Reviews by Ray- 
mond C, Norris and John A. Radcliffe. 

69. *The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 

70. *The IPAT Anxiety Scale. Reviews by J. P. 
Guilford and E. Lowell Kelly; and an excerpt from 
a review. 

71. XIPAT Contact Personality Factor Test. Re- 
views by Cecil D. Johnson and S. B. Sells. 


72. XIPAT High School Personality Questionnaire. 

73. XkIPAT Music Preference Test of Personality. 
Review by Neil J. Van Steenberg. 

74. XIPAT. Neurotic Personality Factor Test. Re- 

Aviews by S. B. Sells and William Stephenson. 

75 institute of Child Study Security Test. Re- 
view by Laurance F. Shaffer 
he *Interaction Chronograph. Review by Cecil A. 

ibb. 

77. Interaction Process Analysis. Review by Cecil 
A. Gibb. 

78. An Inventory of Factors STDCR. 

79. *KD Proneness Scale and Check List. Review 
by John W. M. Rothney. 

8o. *Kuder Preference Record—Personal, Review 
by Dwight L. Arnold. 

81. XLife Experience Inventory. Reviews by Dan L. 
Adler and Douglas T. Kenny. 

82. kThe MACC Behavioral Adjustment Scale: 
An Objective Approach to the Evaluation of Behav- 
ioral Adjustment of Psychiatric Patients. Review by 
Maurice Lorr. 

83. X*McCleery Scale of Adolescent Development. 
Reviews by Eugene L. Gaier and John E. Horrocks. 

84. kA Marriage Prediction Schedule. 

85. * Minnesota Counseling Inventory. Excerpt from 
a review. 

86. *Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Revised Edition. Reviews by Albert Ellis and Warren 
T. Norman. 

87. Minnesota Personality Scale. 

88. Minnesota Rating Scale for Personal Qualities 
and Abilities, [Fourth Revision]. Review by Dorothy 
M. Clendenen. 

8o. Mooney Problem Check List,»1950 Revision. 

90. *Objective--nalytic Personality Test Batteries. 
Review by H. J. Eysenck. 

9r. XPersonal Adaptability Test. Review by Harold 
Webster. 

92. kThe Personal and Social Development Pro- 
gram. Reviews by Edward Landy and C. Gilbert 
Wrenn (with Roy D. Lewis). 

03. XThe Personal Preference Scale. 

94. kThe Personality Evaluation Form: A Tech- 
nique for the Organization and Interpretation of Per- 
sonality Data. Review by Dorothy H. Eichorn; and 
an excerpt from a review. 

95. The Personality Inventory. 

96. *Pictorial Study of Values: Pictorial Allport- 
Vernon. Reviews by Andrew R. Baggaley and Har- 
rison G, Gough, 

97. ®The Power of Influence Test. 

98. *Practical Policy Test. 

99. XPrimary Empathic Abilities. Review by Rob- 
ert L. Thorndike. 

100. kPupil Adjustment Inventory. Reviews by 
Robert H. Bauernfeind and John Pierce-Jones; and 
an excerpt from a review. 

101. *The Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators 
and Executives. Reviews by John P. Foley, Jr. and 
Herbert A. Tonne. 

102. XRating Scale for Pupil Adjustment. Reviews 
by William E. Henry and Morris Krugman. 

103. XSAQS Chicago Q Sort. Reviews by William 
Stephenson and Clifford H. Swensen, Jr. 

104. *SRA Junior Inventory. Review by Warren 
R. Baller; and excerpts from two reviews. 

105. *SRA Youth Inventory. 

106. XThe Science Research Temperament Scale. 
Reviews by John D. Black and David R. Saunders. 

107. XSecurity-Insecurity Inventory. Reviews by 
Nelson G. Hanawalt and Harold Webster. 

108. Self Analysis Inventory. Reviews by Warren 
R. Baller and John W, Gustad. 
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109. *Self-Perception Inventory: An_ Adjustment 
Survey With Special Reference to the Speech Situa- 
tion. Review by C. R. Strother. 

110. XThe Sherman Mental Impairment Test. Re- 
views by D. Russell Davis and William Schofield. 

irr. Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measur- 
ing Intellectual Impairment. i 

112. *Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. Re- 
view by C. J. Adcock. - 

113. *Social Participation Scale, 1952 Edition. 

114. Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the 
Dominant Interests in Personality, Revised Edition. 
Review by N. L. Gage y 

115. * Temperament and Character Test. 

116, *Survey of Attitudes and Beliefs. Reviews by 
Donald T. Campbell and C. Robert Pace. 

117, Test of Personality Adjustment. Reviews by 
Dan L. Adler and Harrison G. Gough. 

118. Thurstone Temperament Schedule. Review by 
Neil J. Van Steenberg. Y "TS 

119. XTulane Factors of Liberalism-Conservatism, 
Reviews by Donald T. Campbell and C. Robert Pace. 

120. *Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

i21. XA Weighted-Score Likability Rating Scale. 

122. kWhat I Like to Do: An Inventory of Chil- 
dren’s Interests. Reviews by John W. M. Rothney 
and Naomi Stewart; and an excerpt from a review. 

123. kWittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales. Re- 
views by H. J. Eysenck and Maurice Lorr; and an 
excerpt from a review. " 


PROJECTIVE 


124. kThe Auditory Apperception Test. Reviews by 
Kenneth L. Bean and Clifford H. Swensen, Jr. 

125. The Blacky Pictures: A Technique for the 
Exploration of Personality Dynamics. Review by 
Kenneth R. Newton; and an excerpt from a review. 

126. *Children’s Apperception Test. Reviews by 
Douglas T. Kenny and Albert I. Rabin. 

127. *Controlled Projection for Children, Second 
Edition, Excerpts from three reviews. 

128. *Curtis Completion Form. Review by Alfred 
B. Heilbrun, Jr. 

129. *Draw-A-Person Quality Scale. Review by 
Philip L. Harriman. 

130. kThe Drawing-Completion Test: A Projective 
Technique for the Investigation of Personality. Ex- 
cerpts from four reviews. 

131. *The Eight Card Redrawing Test (SCRT). 
Reviews by Cherry Ann Clark and Philip L. Harri- 
man; and an excerpt from a review. 

132. kFamily Relations Test: An Objective Tech- 
nique for Exploring Emotional Attitudes in Children. 
za by John E. Bell, Dale B. Harris, and Arthur 


. Jensen. 

133. *The Five Task Test: A Performance and 
Projective Test of Emotionality, Motor Skill and Or- 
ganic Brain Damage. Reviews by Dorothy H. Eichorn 
and Bert R. Sappenfield; and an excerpt from a re- 


view. 

134. *The Forer Structured Sentence Completion 
Test. Reviews by Charles N. Cofer and Percival M. 
Symonds. 

135. kThe Forer Vocational Survey. Reviews by 
Benjamin Balinsky and Charles N. Cofer; and an ex- 
cerpt from a review. 

136. kFranck Drawing Completion Test. Review 
by Arthur W. Meadows. 

137. XT he Graphomotor Projection Technique. Re- 
view by Philip L. Harriman; and excerpts from two 
reviews. 

138. Group Projection Sketches for the Study of 
Small Groups, Review by Cecil A. Gibb, 


139. *H-T-P: House-Tree-Person Projective Tech- 
nique. Review by Philip L. Harriman. 

140. kThe Holisman Inkblot Test. 

141. *The Howard Ink Blot Test. Review by C. R. 
Strother; and an excerpt from a review. 

142. kAn Incomplete Sentence Test for Industrial 
Use. Review by Benjamin Balinsky. 

143. XThe Insight Test: A Verbal Projective Test 
for Personality Study. Review by Richard Jessor. 

144. XInterpersonal Diagnosis of Personality. 

145. *Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. Reviews 
by Cherry Ann Clark and Richard Jessor; and an 
excerpt from a review. 

146. *The Lowenfeld Kaleidoblocs. 

147. *Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. Review by C. J. 
Adcock. 

148. Machover Draw-A-Person Test, 

149. *Make A Picture Story. 

150. *The Michigan Picture Test. Reviews by Wil- 
liam E. Henry and Morris Krugman; and excerpts 
from two reviews, 

151. XThe Object Relations Technique. Review by 
George Westby. 

152. *The Picture Impressions: A Projective Tech- 
nique for Investigating the Patient-Therapist Relation- 
ship. Excerpt from a review. 

153. *The Picture World Test. Review by Walter 
Kass; and an excerpt from a review. 

154. *Rorschach. Reviews by Samuel J. Beck, H. J. 
Eysenck, Raymond J. McCall, and Laurance F. 
Shaffer. 

155. Rosensweig Picture-Frustration Study. Re- 
views by Richard H. Dana and Bert R. Sappenfield. 

156. The Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. 

157. XSelf Valuation Test. 

158. *Sentence Completions Test. 

159. XStructured-Objective Rorschach Test: Pre- 
liminary Edition. 

160. *Symbol Elaboration Test. Review by Richard 
H. Dana. 

161. Symonds Picture-Story Test. Reviews by 
Walter Kass and Kenneth R. Newton. 

162. *Szondi Test. 

5 Sy Test of Family Attitudes. Review by John 

. Bell. 

164. Thematic Apperception Test. Reviews by 
Leonard D. Eron and Arthur R. Jensen. 

165. Thematic Apperception Test for African Sub- 
jects. Review by Mary D. Ainsworth. 

166. Thematic Apperception Test: Thompson Modi- 
fication. Review by Mary D. Ainsworth. 

167. kThe Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement 
Test. Reviews by Donald W. Fiske, John W. Gittinger, 
and Wayne H. Holtzman; and an excerpt from a 
review. 
see *The Toy World Test. Review by L. Joseph 

one. 

169. *The Travis Projective Pictures. Review by 
Edwin S. Shneidman. 

170. kThe Tree Test. 

,, 171. *Twitchell-Allen Three-Dimensional Personal- 
ity Test. 

172. Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 


ENGLISH 


173. A.C.E.R. English Usage Tests, Review by J. A. 
Richardson. 

1 deese xl DAR Tests, Part 3, 
nguage a ‘pelling. Revi M. A. i 
and ae Derrick, TN EE 

175. *Barrett-Ryan English Test. Revi 7 - 
mond Gerberich. A MU ARS al eT 


176. *Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test, New 


a 
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Edition. Reviews by Leonard S. Feldt and Cleveland 
A, Thomas. 

177. *California Language Test, 1957 Edition. Re- 
Yin by Constance M. McCullough and Winifred L. 

ost. 

178. College English Test: National Achievement 
Tests. Review by Osmond E. Palmer. 

179. *Cooperative English Test: Lower and Higher 
Levels. 

180. *Coordinated Scales of Attainment: English. 

181. *Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. 

182. *Cotswold Junior English Ability Test. Re- 
views by M. A. Brimer and John C. Daniels. 

183. *Cotswold Measurement of Ability: English. 
Reviews by M. A. Brimer and S. C. Richardson. 

184. *English: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

185. *English IX-XII: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools, 

186. kEnglish IX-XII: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. Review by Roger A. 
Richards, 

187. kEnglish Progress Tests A-F. Reviews by 
Neil Gourlay and Stanley Nisbet. 

188. “English Survey Test: Ohio Scholarship Tests: 
Ohio Senior Survey Tests. 

189. XEnglish Test (Adv.). 

190. *English Test: Municipal Tests: 
Achievement Tests. 

191. *English Test: National Achievement Tests. 

192. X*English Test 2. Reviews by Reginald Edwards, 
S. C. Richardson, and Cleveland A. Thomas. 

193. XEnglish Tests 1, 3-8. 

194. *English Usage: Every Pupil Test. 

195. *Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test: Eval- 
uation and Adjustment Series. Reviews by Richard A. 
Meade and Osmond E. Palmer. 

196. *Hoyum-Schrammel English Essentials Tests. 
Reviews by Worth R. Jones and Ruth Strickland. 

197. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 3, Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. 

198. Modern English Usage Test. Review by Hol- 
land Roberts. 2 y 

199. XThe New Purdue Placement Test in English. 
Reviews by Gerald V. Lannholm and M. J. Wantman. 

200. SRA Achievement Series: Language Arts. 
Reviews by Constance M. McCullough and Winifred 
L. Post. £ " 

201. *Scholastic Achievement Series: English- 
Spelling. Reviews by Geraldine Spaulding and Ruth 
Strickland. ; 

202. *Survey Tests of English Usage. _ 

203. *Tressler English Minimum Essentials Tests, 
Revised Edition. 


National 


COMPOSITION 


204. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in English Composition, 

205. XCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: English Composition. 
Review by Robert C. Pooley. 

206. XSequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Essay Test. Reviews by John S. Diekhoff, John M. 
Stalnaker, and Louis C. Zahner. 

207. kSequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Writing. Reviews by Charlotte Croon Davis, John M. 
Stalnaker, and Louis C. Zahner. 


LITERATURE 


208. *American Literature: Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Test. 

209. *American Literature: Every Pupil Test. 

210. *Center-Durost Literature Acquaintance Test: 


m Fine Arts 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Review by Holland © 
Roberts, 

211. XCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Literature. Review 
by John S. Diekhoff. 

212. XEnglish Language and Literature: National 
Teacher Examinations. 

213. *English Language and Literature: Teacher 
Education Examination Program. 

214. *English Literature: Every Pupil Test. 

215. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Literature. Review by Robert C. Pooley. 

216. *Interpretation of Literary Materials. 

217. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 7, Ability to Interpret Literary Materials. 

218, *Literature: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

219. *Literature Test: National Achievement Tests. 


SPEECH 


220. kThe Graduate Record Examinations 
vanced Tests: Speech. 

221. *Weidner-Fensch Speech Screening Test. Re- 
view by Louise B. Scott (with Robert S. Cathcart). 


Ad- 


SPELLING 


222. kA.C.E.R. Spelling Test (Form C). Reviews 
by J. A. Richardson and D. K. Wheeler. 

223. *Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Spelling. 

224. *Graded Word Spelling Test. Review by John 
Nisbet. 

225. *Lincoln Diagnostic Spelling Tests. 

226. kPhonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test: A 
Test for All Consonant Sounds and the 17 Funda- 
mental Vowel Sounds, 

227. *Spelling and Vocabulary: Every Pupil Test. 

228. *Spelling Errors Test. 

229. *Speiling: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

230. *Spelling Test: National Achievement Tests. 
Review by James A. Fitzgerald. 

231. *Traxler High School Spelling Test. 

232. *Wellesley Spelling Scale. Review by Janet G. 
Afflerbach. 


VOCABULARY 


233. kDurost-Center Word Mastery Test: Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series. Review by A. N. 
Hieronymus. 

234. *The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. 

235. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 8, General Vocabulary. 

236. kNew Standard Vocabulary Test. Reviews by 
Richard A. Meade and Osmond E. Palmer. 

237. kPurdue Industrial Supervisors Word-Mean- 
ing Test: Purdue Personnel Tests, Reviews by Jerome 
E. Doppelt and Bernadine Meyer. 

238. kQuick-Scoring Vocabulary Test: Dominion 
Tests. 

239. *Survey Test of Vocabulary. 

240. *Vocabulary: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
Les *Vocabulary Test: National Achievement 

ests. 


FINE ARTS : 


ART 


242. *Horn Art Aptitude Inventory. Review by 
Orville Palmer. 


MUSIC 


243. *Aliferis Music Achievement Test: College 
Entrance Level. Review by Herbert D. Wing. 


Foreign Languages 
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244. Conrad Instrwment-Talent Test. Review by 
Herbert D: Wing. 3 

245. kDrake Musical Aptitude Tests. Reviews by 
Robert W. Lundin and James Mainwaring. 

246. kThe Farnum Music Notation Test. Reviews 
by Kenneth L. Bean and William S. Larson. 

247. The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Music. Review by William S. Larson. 

248. *Kwalwasser Music Talent Test. Reviews by 
Paul R. Farnsworth and Kate Hevner Mueller. 

249. Music Education: National Teacher Examina- 
tons. 

250. Musical Aptitude Test: Series A. Review by 
Robert W. Lundin. ‘ 

251. *Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Re- 
vised Edition. 

252. XTest of Musicality, Fourth Edition. Reviews 
by Paul R, Farnsworth and Kate Hevner Mueller 

253. XWatkins-Farnum Performance Scale: A 
Standardised Achievement Test for All Band Instru- 
ments, Review by Herbert D. Wing. 

254. *Wing Standardized Tests of Musical Intelli- 
gence, [Revised Edition]. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ENGLISH 


255. *Diagnostic Test for Students of English as a 
Second Language. Reviews*by Nelson Brooks and 
Herschel T. Manuel. 

250. *English Examinations for Foreign Students. 
Reviews by Ralph Bedell, John A. Cox, Jr., and 
Charles R. Langmuir. 

257. English Language Test for Foreign Students. 
Review by John A. Cox, Jr. 

258. kAn English Reading Test for Students of 
English as a Foreign Language. Reviews by Ralph 
Bedell and John A. Cox, Jr. 

259. kEnglish Usage Test for Non-Native Speak- 
ers of English. 

260. kExamination in Structure (English as a 
Foreign Language). 

261. *Test of Aural Comprehension. Reviews by 
Herschel T. Manuel and Clarence E. Turner. 

262. *Test of Aural Perception in English for Latin- 
American Students. 


FRENCH 


263. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in French, 

264. kCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: French. 

265. Cooperative French Listening Comprehen- 
sion Test. Reviews by Walter V. Kaulfers and Kath- 
leen N. Perret. 

266. kFirst Year French Test, Reviews by Nelson 
Brooks and Mary E. Turnbull. 

267. *French 1 and II: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. 

268. kFrench I and 1l: Midwest High School 
(CMM Examinations. Review by Mary E. Turn- 
bull. 

269. kFrench: Teacher Education Examination 
Program, 

270. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: French. Review by Walter V. Kaulfers. 

271. XSecond Year French Test. Reviews by Ger- 
aldine Spaulding and Clarence E. Turner. 


GERMAN 


272. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in German. Review by Harold B. Dunkel, 


273. kCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: German. Review by 
Herbert Schueler. 

274. First Year German Test. Review by Herbert 

chueler. 

275. *German I and II: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. 

276. kGerman I and II: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. Review by Harold B. 
Dunkel, 


GREEK 


277. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Greek, Review by Konrad Gries. 


HEBREW 


278. *Uniform Achievement Tests. 


ITALIAN 


279. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Italian, 


LATIN 


280. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Latin, Review by Konrad Gries, 

281. kCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Latin. 
res *First Year Latin: Every Pupil Scholarship 

est. 

283. *Kansas First Year Latin Test. 

284. *Latin I and II: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. 

285. *Latin I and II: Every Pupil Test, 

286. kLatin I and Il: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations, 


SPANISH 


287. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Spanish. 

288. *College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Spanish, 


289. *The Graduate Record Examinations Ad- 
vanced Tests: Spanish. 

290. *Kansas Second Year Spanish Test. 

291. Spanish and Latin American Life and Culture. 
Review by Kathleen N. Perret. 

292. *Spanish I and II: Achievement Examinations 
for S. econdary Schools. 

293. kSpanish I and II: Midwest High School 
Achievement. Examinations. 

294. kSpanish: Teacher Education Examination 
Program. 


INTELLIGENCE 
GROUP 


"297. *A.C.E.R. Higher Test M. Review by C. 


,208. *A.C.E.R. Intermediate Tests C and D. Re- 
view by James Lumsden. 
wee *A.C.E.R. Junior A Test. Review by R. Winter- 


rn. 
300. kA.C.E.R. Junior B i 
Wain unior Test. Review by R. 


301. *A.C.E.R. Junior Non-V i 
D. ANDAT ior Non-Verbal Test. Review 


- 
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* Intelligence 


302. KAPT Performance Test. 

303. *Academic Aptitude Test: Non-Verbal In- 
telligence: Acorn National Aptitude Tests. 

304. *Academic Aptitude Test: Verbal Intelligence: 
Acorn National Aptitude Tests. 

305. *Adaptability Test. Review by John M. Willits. 

306. *Advanced Personnel Test. 

307. kX Advanced Test N. Reviews by A. E. G. Pilli- 
ner and C. Sanders. ` 

308. *American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen. Reviews by Han- 
ford M. Fowler and William B. Michael. 

309. “American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination for High School Students. Review 
by William B. Michael. 

310. drmy General Classification Test, First Ci- 
vilian Edition, 

311. *The Business Test. Reviews by Louis C. 
Nanassy and James H. Ricks, Jr. 

312. *California Analogies and Reasoning Test. 

313. *California Short-Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. Review by Cyril Burt. 

314. *California Test of Mental Maturity, 1957 Edi- 
tion. Reviews by Frank S. Freeman and John E. Mil- 
holland. 

315. Cattell Intelligence Tests. Review by I. Mac- 
farlane Smith. 

316. Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, Review by 
Raleigh M. Drake. 

317. *Classification Test 40-4. 

318. *College Entrance Examination Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. Review by John T. Dailey. 

319. XCollege Placement Test. Reviews b; Gustav 
J. Froehlich and David V. Tiedeman. 

320. *College Qualification Tests. Reviews by Gus- 
tav J. Froehlich, A. E. G. Pilliner, and David V. 
Tiedeman. 

321. kConcept Mastery Test. Reviews by J. A. 
Keats and Calvin W. Taylor. 

322. *Cooperative School and College Ability Tests. 
Reviews by Frederick B. Davis, Hanford M. Fowler, 
and Julian C, Stanley. 

323. kCotswold Junior Ability Tests. 

324. *Cotswold Measurement of Mental Ability. 
Review by A. W. Heim. 

325. *Daneshill Intelligence Test. Reviews by A. W. 
Heim and F. W. Warburton. - 

326. kDavis-Eells Test of General Intelligence or 
Problem-Solving Ability. Reviews by Cyril Burt, 
Raleigh M. Drake, and J. P. Guilford. 

327. kDeeside Picture Pussles. Reviews by Charlotte 
E. K. Banks and M. L. Kellmer Pringle. 

328. *Detroit General Intelligence Examination. 

329. *[Detroit Intelligence Tests.] 

330. XThe Dominion Group Test of Intelligence. 

331. XDoppelt Mathematical Reasoning Test. 

332. kEasel Age Scale. Reviews by Naomi Stewa:t 
and Florence M. Teagarden. 

333. *The Essential Intelligence Test. Review by R. 
Winterbourn. 

334. XGeneral Verbal Practice Test G1. 

335. Goodenough Intelligence Test. 

336. *The Graduate Record Examinations Aptitude 
Test. Review by John T. Bae 
ME *Growup Selective Test No. 1. Review by T. R. 
iles. 

338. *Group Test 75. 

339. *Group Tests 33 and 33B. 

340. Group Test 900A. Review by John Liggett. 

341. *Group Test of Learning Capacity: Dominion 
Tests. 

342. *The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. 
Revised Edition. Reviews by D. Welty Lefever and 
Leona E. Tyler; and an excerpt from a review. 


343. *IPAT Culture Free Intelligence Test. Re- 
view by I. Macfarlane Smith. z 

344. *Jenkins Non-Verbal Test. " 

345. "Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, Revised 
Edition. k 

346. kKelvin Measurement „of Ability in Infant 
Classes. . 

347. The Kingston Test of Intelligence. Review by 
A. W. Heim. " 

348. Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Sixth 
Edition. ' 

349. *Kuhlmann-Finch Tests. Reviews by Walter 
N. Durost, Henry E. Garrett, and Charles O. Neidt. 

350. XThe Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests. Re- 
views by Frank S. Freeman, John E. Milholland, and 
D. A. Pidgeon. c 

351. XManchester General Ability Test (Senior) 1. 
Review by A. E. G. Pilliner. x 

352. *Miller Analogies Test. Review by John T. 
Dailey. 

353. *Moray House Intelligence Tests. 

354. *New Rhode Island Intelligence Test. Review 
hy Raymond C. Norris. 

355. kNew South African Group Test. 

356. *Non-Verbal Tests. Review by Cyril A. Rogers: 

357. kNufferno Tests of Speed and Level. Reviews 
by John Liggett and E. A. Peel. 

358. kThe Ohio Penal Classification Test. Review 
by Norman Eagle. 

359. *Ohio State University Psychological Test. Re- 
view by Cyril J. Hoyt (with W. Wesley Tennyson). 

360. *An Orally Presented Group Test of Intelli- 
gence for Juniors. Review by Elizabeth D. Fraser. 

361. *Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests. 

362. *Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
New Edition. Reviews by D. Welty Lefever and 
Alfred Yates. 

363. Otis Self-Administering 
Ability. 
13$ *Personnel Research Institute Classification 

est. 
yon *Personnel Research Institute Factory Series 

est. 

366. Personnel Tests for Industry. Review by 
Erwin K. Taylor. 

367. kPicture Intelligence Test 1. Reviews by 
Charlotte E. K. Banks and M. L. Kellmer Pringle. 

368. Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series. 

369. *Primary School Verbal Intelligence Test 1. 
Reviews by John Nisbet and F. W. Warburton. 

370. *Progressive Matrices. 

371. kProverbs Test. Reviews by Eugene L. Gaier 
and Alíred B. Heilbrun, Jr. 

372. kPurdue Non-Language Test. 

373. *Quick-Scoring Test of Learning Capacity: 
Lominion Tests. 

374. kReasoning Tests for Higher Levels of In- 
telligence. Review by Reginald R. Dale. 

375. Revised Beta Examination. 

376. XkSRA College Classification Tests. 

377. ®SRA Tests of Educational Ability. Reviews 
by Joshua A. Fishman, William B. Michael, and E. A. 

eel. 

378. *SRA Verbal Form. 

379. &The Scholarship Qualifying Test. Reviews by 
Lee J. Cronbach and Roger T. Lennon, 

380. *Scholastic Mental Ability Tests. Reviews by 
Walter N. Durost and Alexander G. Wesman. 

381. *Schrammel General Ability Test. Review by 
Henry E. Garrett. 

382. kSchubert General Ability Battery. Review by 
William B. Schrader. 

383. *Ship Destination Test. Review by C. J. Ad- 
cock, 


Tests of Mental 


Mathematics 
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384. *The Simplex GNV Intelligence Tests. / 

385. The Simplex Group Intelligence Scale. Review 
by James Mainwaring.. - 

386. [The Simplex. J'unior- Intelligence Tests.] Re- 
view by Arthur B. x T > 

387. Sleight Non-Verbal Intelligene Test. Reviews 
by John C. Daniels and M. L. ellmer Pringle. 

388. kThe Southend Test of Intelligence. Review by 
ames Mainwaring. : 
1 389. *Test of Word-Number Ability. Reviews by 
I. David Satlow and John M. Willits. 

390. *Tests AH4 and AH5. Reviews by George A. 
Ferguson and J. A. Keats. 

391. *Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, Re- 
vised Edition. Review by Joshua A. Fishman, —— 

392. *The Tomlinson Junior School Test. Review 
by John C. Daniels. ó 

393. *Verbal and Non-Verbal Test 1. Review by 
T. R. Miles. 

394. kVerbal Capacity Sampler, 

395. *Verbal Intelligence Test. Review by John P. 
Foley, Jr. ? 

396. kVerbal Test (Adv.) r, 2, and 3. 

397. *Verbal Tests 1-2, 4-8. 

398. Vocabulary Tests. Review by John Nisbet. 

399. W'esman Personnel Classification Test. 

400. Wonderlic Personnel Test. 


INDIVIDUAL yr 

401. *Benton Visual Retention Test. Revised Edi- 
tion. Review by Nelson G. Hanawalt. 

402. *Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. 

403. *Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude. 

404. *The Griffiths Mental Development Scale for 
Testing Babies From Birth to Two Years, Review 
by Nanc; Bayley. 

405. *Intelligence Tests for Children. Reviews by 
Elizabeth D. Fraser and G. A. V. Morgan. 

406. *The Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale. 

407. kLeiter International Performance Scale: 
Arthur Adaptation, 

408. *Leiter International Performance Scale. 

409. *Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude. Review 
by William Sloan. 

410. *Non-Verbal Intelligence Tests for Deaf and 
Hearing Subjects. 

41r. The Northwestern Intelligence Tests: For 
Measuring Adaptation to the Physical and Social En- 
vironment. Review by Nancy Bayley. 

412. *The Porteus Maze Test. 

413. Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. Reviews by 
Mary R. Haworth and Norman D. Sundberg. 

414. *Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. Reviews 
by Nancy Bayley and Wilson H. Guertin. 

415. Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 

416. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Re- 
views by Elizabeth D. Fraser, Gerald R. Patterson, 
and Albert I, Rabin. 


MATHEMATICS 


417. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Advanced Mathematics. 

418. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Intermediate Mathematics. 

419. *College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Mathematics. Review 
by Paul L. Dressel. 

420. *Cooperative General Achievement Tests: 
Test III, Mathematics. 

421. Cooperative Mathematics Tests for Grades 7, 
8, and 9. Review by Gordon Fifer, 


422. Davis Test of Functional Competence in 
Mathematics: Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Re- 
views by Paul L. Dressel and Tom A. Lamke. 

423. *General Mathematics: Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Test. 

424. XGeneral Mathematics: Midwest High School 
Achievement. Examinations. 

425. *General Mathematics III: Achievement Ex- 
aminations for Secondary Schools. 

426. *General Mathematical Ability. 

427. *The Graduate Record Examinations Ad- 
vanced Tests: Mathematics. Review by Eric F. 
Gardner. 

428. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 4, Ability to Do Quantitative Thinking. 

429. *Junior High School Mathematics Test: Acorn 
Achievement Tests. Review by Myron F. Rosskopf. 

430. *Kansas Mathematics Test, Revised Edition. 
Review by Paul Blommers. 

431. *Mathematical Literacy for High School Sen- 
iors: A Test of Basic Skills and Abilities. 

432. *Mathematics: Every Pupil Test. 

433. *Mathematics: National Teacher Examina- 
tions. 

434. *Mathematics: Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program. 

435. * Mathematics Test (Adv.). 

436. Mathematics Test 1. Review by Jack Wrigley. 

437. *The Morgan Achievement Test in Mathematics 
Tor Employee Selection, Review by Marion F. Shay- 
coft. 

438. *Sequential Tests 4 Educational Progress: 
Mathematics. Reviews aul L. Dressel, Gordon 
Fifer, and Tom A. Lamke. 

439. *Snader General Mathematics Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series, 

440. Test of Mathematical Fundamentals for Grades 
7 to 12. Review by Frances E. Crook. 


ALGEBRA 


„441. *Advanced Algebra: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools 

442. k Advanced Algebra: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. Review by Emma Spaney. 

443. XBlyth S'econd-Y ear Algebra Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series, Reviews by Paul Blommers 
and Myron F. Rosskopf. 

444. *California Algebra Aptitude Test 

445. *Diagnostic Test in Basic Algebra, Review by 
Stanley Clark. 

„446. *Elementary Algebra: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools. 

447. *Elementary Algebra: Every Pupil Test. 

448. *Elementary Algebra: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. Review by Lynnette B. 
Plumlee. 
rite *First Year Algebra: Every Pupil Scholarship 
est. 

450. XIllinois Algebra Test. Reviews by. Stanle 
Clark and Theodore E. Kellogg. 4 F 

451. *Lankton First-Year Alger Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. Review by Emma Spaney. 

452. *Seattle Algebra Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. Review by Albert E. Meder, Jr. 


ARITHMETIC 
453. *A.C.E.R. Arithmeti 3 is 
UEM T c Tests: Standardised for 
454. *A.C.E.R. Number Test. 
455. XAmerican School Achievement Tests: Arith- 
metic Readiness. Review by Harold E. Moser. 
436. * American School Achievement Tests, Part 2, 
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Miscellaneous 


Arithmetic. Reviews by Joseph Justman and J. Fred 
Weaver. x 

457. kAnalytical Survey Test in Computational 
Arithmetic. Review by Emma Spaney. 

458. *Arithmetic Perkalis Test. Review by J. 
Wayne Wrightstone. 

459. *Arithmetic: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

460. *Arithmetic: Every Pupil Test. 

461. *Arithmetic Progress Test. Reviews by Wil- 
liam Curr and John Sutherland. 

462. *Arithmetic Test: Fundamental Operations: 
Dominion Tests. Review by Harry L. Stein. 

. 463. *Arithmetic Test (Fundamentals and Reason- 
ing): Municipal Tests: National Achievement Tests. 

464. *Arithmetic Test: National Achievement Tests. 

465. k Arithmetic Tests 1-2, 4-7, 7E. 

466. *Basic Number Skills Test for Employee Se- 
lection. Reviews by Dorothy C. Adkins and Marion F. 
Shaycoft. 

467. *A Brief Survey of Arithmetic Skills, Revised 
Edition. Review by H. Vernon Price. 

468. *California Arithmetic Test, 1957 Edition. Re- 
view by Robert D. North. 

469. *Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Arithmetic. 

470. * Cotswold Junior Arithmetic Ability Test, Re- 
views by William Curr and George W. Sturrock. 

471. *Cotswold Measurement of Ability: Arithmetic. 

472. Diagnostic Tests and Self-Helps in Arithme- 
tic, Review by Harold E. Moser. 

473. *Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic Fundamentals; 
The Dominion Tests, Revised Edition. Review by John 
Sutherland. 

474-5. k Diagnostic Tests in Vulgar Fractions, Deci- 
mal Fractions and Percentages. Review by Reginald 
Edwards. 

476. Graded Arithmetic-Mathematics Test. Review 
by Stanley Nisbet. 

477. Group Test of Speed and Accuracy in Arith- 
metic Computation: Dominion Tests, Reviews by 
Frances E. Crook and William Harrison Lucow. 

.478. *Madden-Peak Arithmetic Computation Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Reviews by Theo- 
dore E. Kellogg and Albert E. Meder, Jr. 

479. *Milne Arithmetic Test. 

480. kNew York Test of Arithmetical Meanings. 
Review by Charles S. Ross. 
eek *Primary Arithmetic: Every Pupil Scholarship 

est. 

482. *Revised Southend Attainment Test in Mechani- 
cal Arithmetic. 

483. KSRA Achievement Series: Arithmetic. Re- 
views by Robert D. North and J. Fred Weaver. 

484. XScholastic Achievement Series: Arithmetic. 
Reviews by Joseph Justman and Charles S. Ross. 

485. *Schonell Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests. Re- 
view by John Sutherland. 

486. *The Staffordshire Arithmetic Test. 

487. *Stanford Achievement Test: Arithmetic. 

488. kSurvey Test of Arithmetic Fundamentals: 
Dominion Tests. Review by Frances E. Crook. 

489. *Tests of Mechanical Arithmetic. Reviews by 
George W. Sturrock and Jack Wrigley. 

490. kThe Tiedeman Arithmetical Knowledge and 
Information Test. Review by James H. Ricks, Jr. 


GEOMETRY 


491. *Chicago Plane Geometry Test. Review by 
Lynnette B. Plumlee. 2 

492. *Geometry: Every Pupil Test. 

493. *Plane Geometry: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. 


to *Plane Geometry: Every Pupil Scholarship 
est. 

405. kPlane Geometry: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. Review by Harold P. 
Fawcett. T. 

496. Schrammel-Reed Solid Geometry Test. Review 
by H. Vernon Price. 

497. *Seatile Plane Geometry Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. Review by Harold P. Fawcett. 

498. *Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. 

499. *Solid Geometry: Achievement Examinations 
for Secondary Schools. v A 

500. XSolid Geometry: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. , 


TRIGONOMETRY 


sor. Rasmussen Trigonometry Test. Review by 
Lynnette B. Plumlee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


502. *Bookkeeping: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools. 

503. *Bookkeeping: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

504. *Bookkeeping: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examinations. Review by I. David Satlow. 

505. *Bookkeeping 1: Every Pupil Test. 

506. *Bookkeeping Test: National Business En- 
trance Tests. 

507. kBusiness Education: National Teacher Ex- 
aminations. 

508. *Business Fundamentals and General Informa- 
tion Test: National Business Entrance Tests. 

509. *Business Relations and Occupations: Achieve- 
ment Examinations for Secondary Schools. 

510. X Business Relations and Occupations: Midwest 
High School Achievement Examinations. 

sir. *General Office Clerical Test (Including Fil- 
ing): National Business Entrance Tests. 

512. Hiett Simplified Shorthand Test (Gregg). Re- 
view by Gale. W. Clark. 

513. Kimberly-Clark Typing Ability Analysis. 

514. *Machine Calculation Test: National Business 
Entrance Tests. Review by Dorothy C. Adkins. 

515. *National Business Entrance Tests. Reviews by 
Edward N. Hay, Jacob S. Orleans, and Wimburn a 
Wallace. 

516. kOffice Worker Test 30-A. 

517. kPersonnel Research Institute Test of Short- 
hand Skills. : 

518. kSRA Typing Adaptability Test. Reviews by 
Gale W. Clark and Edward B. Greene. 

519. *The Seashore-Bennett Stenographic Profi- 
ciency Tests: A Standard Recorded Stenographic 
Worksample. 

520. kShorthand Aptitude Test. Review by James 
Lumsden. 

521. *Shorthand 1: Every Pupil Test. 

522. *Stenographic Test: National Business En- 
trance Tests. Review by Edward B. Greene. 

523. kTest for Typing Skill. Review by Bernadine 
Meyer. 

S XTypewriting 1 and 11: Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Test. ] 

525. *Typewriting 1: Every Pupil Test. 

526. *Typewriting Test: National Business Entrance 
Tests. Review by Clifford E. Jurgensen. 


Miscellaneous 
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527. kUnited Students Typewriting Tests, Volume 
14. 


COMPUTATIONAL AND SCORING DEVICES 


528. *The Bowman I.Q. Kalculator. 
529. Hankes' Answer Sheets. 
530. *IBM Test Scoring Machine. 


EDUCATION 


531. X Academic Freedom Survey. 

532. X Attitude Toward Student Ratings of Instruc- 
tion. 

533. *The Case of Mickey Murphy: A Case-Study 
Instrument in Evaluation, [Third Edition]. Review by 
Dwight L. Arnold. 

534. *Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale. Review by 
Dorothy M. Clendenen. 

535. *Educational Interest Inventory. 

536. XFaculty Morale Scale for Institutional Im- 
provement, 

537. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Education. Review by Harry N. Rivlin. 

538. *National Teacher Examinations. Reviews by 
William A. Brownell, Walter W. Cook, and Law- 
rence G, Derthick. 

539. XA Pupil's Rating Scale of an Instructor. 

540. XSRA Educators Opinion Inventory. 

541: KA Self Appraisal Scale for Teachers. 

542. XThe Teaching Evaluation Record. 

543. * Teacher Education Examination Program. Re- 
view by Walter W. Cook. 

544. KA Test on Adult Attitudes Toward Children. 

545. XWhat Would You Do? Perplexing Incidents 
in Human Relations. 

546. *The Wilson Teacher-Appraisal Scale. 


ETIQUETTE 


547. The New Century Social Conduct Test. 
548. *Parsons Social Comprehension Test. 
549. *T'est on Social Usage. 


HANDWRITING 


550. *Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting. 
551. XEvalwation Scales for Guiding Growth in 
Handwriting. 


HEALTH 


552. *Cornell Medical Index—Health Question- 
naire. 

PEI Elementary Health: Every Pupil Scholarship 
est. 

554. Gill-Schrammel Physiology Test. Review by 
Clarence H. Nelson. 

555. *Health and Safety Education Test: National 
Achievement Tests. Review by Clarence H. Nelson. 
i 556. *Health Education and Hygiene: Every Pupil 

"est. 

557. *Health Education Test: Knowledge and Ap- 
plication: Acorn National Achievement Tests, Revised 
Edition. 

558. Health. Knowledge Test for College Fresh- 
men: National Achievement Tesis. Review by James 
E. Bryan. 

559. *Health Practice Inventory. Review by James 

. Bryan. 

560. *Health Test: National Achievement Tests. Re- 
view by Benno G. Fricke. 

561. *High School Health: Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Test. 


562. *Kilander Health Knowledge Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. 

563. SU Education: National Teacher Ex- 
aminations. 

564. *Physical Education: Teacher Education Ex- 
amination Program. 

565. *Physical Education Tests. 

566. *Sex Knowledge Inventory, Experimental Edi- 
tion. 

567. k[Winsberg Tests: Examinations for Physical 
Education Major Students.] 


HOME ECONOMICS 


568. *Clothing: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

569. Foods: Every Pu il Scholarship Test. 

570. &Johnson Home Economics Interest Inventory. 
Reviews by John D. Black and Leona E. Tyler. 

571. *Minnesota Check List for Food Preparation 
and Serving, Third Edition. 

572. kScales for Appraising High School Home- 
making Programs. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
573. kGarage Mechanic Test. 
574. *Industrial Arts Education; National Teacher 
Examinations. , 
575. *Industrial Arts: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 
576. *Industrial Arts: Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program. 


LISTENING COMPREHENSION 

577. *Brown-Carlsen Listening. Comprehension 
Test: Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Review by 
E. F. Lindquist and Irving Lorge. 

578. *Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Listening. Review by E. F. Lindquist and Irving 
Lorge. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


579. kHow Well Can You Read Lips? 
580. *What Do You Know About Photography? 


PHILOSOPHY 


581. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Philosophy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


: 582. XEngle Psychology Test: Evaluation and Ad- 
Justment Series. Review by Harold Seashore. 

583. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Psychology. Review by Harold Seashore. 


pet Hogan Psychology Test. Review by Harold Sea- 
shore. 


RECORD AND REPORT FORMS 


585. *Blum-Fieldsteel Development Charts. 


586. XThe Cassel Developmental Record. Review 
by William E. Henry. 


587. XA Pre-School Record Form. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
588. *Attitude Inventory. 
589. LAU History Tests. 

590. Peters Biblical Knowled. "es view by 
TEE. A erbek, owledge Test. Review by 
591. KReligion Test for Grades Two and Three. 

592. *Religion Test for High Schools. 
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Multi-A ptitude 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


593. XLauer Driver Reaction Inventory. 

504. kRoad Test Check List for Passenger Car 
Drivers. 

505. XRogers-Lauer Driver Rating Inventory. 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


596. The American Home Scale. 

597. kSims SCI Occupational Rating Scale. Review 
by Henry Weitz. 

508. *The Social Status Scale, 1952 Revision. 


TESTING PROGRAMS 


509. *College Entrance Examination Board Admis- 
sions Testing Program. 

600. *College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations. 

601. *The Graduate Record Examinations. Review 
by Harold Seashore. 


MULTI-APTITUDE BATTERIES 


602. *[Aptitude-Intelligence 
Harold P. Bechtoldt. 

603. *Detroit General Aptitudes Examination. 

604. *Differential Ability Tests. 

605. *Differential Aptitude Tests. Reviews by John 
B. Carroll and Norman Frederiksen. 

606. *Differential Test Battery. Reviews by E. A. 
Peel, Donald E. Super, and Philip E. Vernon. 

607. XEmployee Aptitude Survey. Reviews by Dor- 
othy C. Adkins and S. Rains Wallace. 

608. XFlanagan Aptitude Classification Tests. Re- 
views by Harold P. Bechtoldt, Ralph F. Berdie, and 
John B. Carroll. 

609. *General Aptitude Test Battery. Reviews by 
Andrew L. Comrey, Clifford P. Froehlich, and Lloyd 
G. Humphreys. 

610. XHolzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests. Re- 
views by Anne Anastasi, Benjamin Fruchter, and 
Philip E. Vernon. 

611. *The Jastak Test of Potential Ability and Be- 
havior Stability. 

612. kThe Multi-Aptitude Test. Review by H. H. 
Remmers. 

613. *Multiple Aptitude Tests. Review by Ralph F. 
Berdie. 

614. *SRA Primary Mental Abilities. Reviews by 
Norman Frederiksen and Albert K. Kurtz. 

615. *Yale Educational Aptitude Test Battery. Re- 
views by Anne Anastasi and Ruth Churchill. 


Tests.] Review by 


READING 


616. A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Tests. Review by 
Fred J. Schonell. 

617. A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Test, Form C. Re- 
views by Fred J. Schonell and D. K. Wheeler. 

618. *A.C.E.R. Silent Reading Tests: Standardized 
for Use in New Zealand. 9 

619. *Achievement Test in Silent Reading: Domin- 
ion Tests. Reviews by Harry L. Stein and Magdalen 
D. Vernon. 

620. *American School Achievement Tests, Part 1, 
Reading. Reviews by Russell G. Stauffer and Agatha 
Townsend. 

621. kAmerican School Reading Tests. Reviews by 
Henry S. Dyer and Donald E. P. Smith. 

622. *California Reading Test, 1957 Edition. 

623. kChapman Reading Comprehension Test. Re- 
view by Russell P. Kropp. 


624. kCommerce Reading Comprehension Test. 

625. kDavis Reading Test. Review by Benjamin 
Rosner. 

626. *Developmental Reading Tests. 

627. kDiagnostic Reading Test: Pupil Progress 
Series. 

628. kElementary Reading: Every Pupil Scholar- 
ship Test. 

629. *Elementary Reading: Every Pupil Test. 

630. *Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests. 

631. *Gates Basic Reading Tests. Review by S. 
Dunn. 

632. *Gates Primary Reading Tests. 

633. *Gates Reading Survey. 

634. *High School Reading Test: National Achieve- 
ment Tests, Review by Victor H. Noll. 

635. Holborn Reading Scale. Review by Stanley 


Nisbet. 

636. *Kelley-Greene Reading C. omprehension Test : 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Reviews by Russell 
P. Kropp and Magdalen D. Vernon. 

637. XThe Kingston Test of Silent Reading. Re- 
views by Neil Gourlay and Magdalen D. Vernon. 

638. *Lee-Clark Reading Test, 1958 Revision, 

639. XNelson-Lohmann Reading Test: Coordinated 
Scales of Attainment. 

. *Primary Reading: Every Pupil Scholarship 


. *Primary Reading: Every Pupil Test. 
. *Primary Reading Test: Acorn Achievement 


. *The Purdue Reading Test. 
. XPurdue Reading Test for Industrial Super- 
visors: Purdue Personnel Tests. Reviews by Jerome 
E. Doppelt and Louis C. Nanassy. 

645. *Reading Comprehension: Cooperative English 
Test: Lower and Higher Levels, Cr and C2. 


646. *Reading Comprehension Test: National 
Achievement Tests [Speer and Smith]. 
647. *Reading Comprehension Test: National 


Achievement Tests [Crow, Kuhlmann, and Crow]. 

648. *Reading Test (Comprehension and Speed): 
Municipal Tests: National Achievement Tests. 

649. *SRA Achievement Series: Reading. Reviews 
by N. Dale Bryant_and Clarence Derrick. 

650. Scholastic Diagnostic Reading Test. Reviews 
by Russell G. Stauffer and Arthur E. Traxler. 

651. *The Schonell Reading Tests. Review by R. W. 
McCulloch. 

652. *Sentence Reading Test 1. Reviews by Reginald 
R. Dale and Stephen Wiseman. 

653. *Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Reading. Reviews by Eric F. Gardner, James R. Hob- 
son, and Stephen Wiseman. 

654. Silent Reading Test. 

655. The Standard Reading Tests. 

656. *Stanford Achievement Test: Reading. Re- 
views by Helen M. Robinson and Agatha Townsend. 

657. *Techniques im Reading Comprehension for 
Junior-Senior High School: Every Pupil Test. 

658. *Williams Primary Reading Test. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


659. *Doren Diagnostic Reading Test of Word 
Recognition Skills. Reviews by B. H. Van Roekel and 
Verna L. Vickery. 

660. *Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, New 
Edition. Reviews by James Maxwell and George D. 
Spache. 

661. Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achieve- 
ment Tests. Review by James Maxwell. 

662. *Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests. Review by 
George D. Spache. 


Science 


663. Individual Reading Test. Review by R. W. 
McCulloch. 

664. *McGuffey Diagnostic Reading Test, — — 

665. *Primary Reading Profiles, [Kevised Edition]. 
Reviews by James R. Hobson and Verna L. Vickery. 

666. *Reading Diagnostic Record for High School 
and College Students. Reviews by Marvin D. Glock 
and Donald E. P. Smith. à 

667. *Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test of 
Word Analysis Skills. Review by B. H. Van Roekel. 

668. *SRA Achievement Series: Language Percep- 
tion. 

669. *Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests: The De- 
velopmental Reading Tests, Experimental Form. 

670. XStanford Diagnostic Phonics Survey, Re- 
search Edition. 


ORAL 


671. *Gilmore Oral Reading Test. Reviews by 
Lydia A. Duggins and Maynard C. Reynolds. 

672. *Leavell Analytical Oral Reading Test. Re- 
views by Lydia A. Duggins and Maynard C. Reynolds. 

673. Oral Diagnostic Test of Word- Analysis Skills, 
Ermey Dominion Tests. Review by S. A. Rayner. 

674. *Oral Word Reading Test. Reviews by S. A. 
Rayner and D, K, Wheeler. 


READINESS 


675. *American School . Reading Readiness Test, 
Reviews by Joan Bollenbacher and Helen M. Robin- 


son, 

676. *Group Test of Reading Readiness: The Do- 
minion Tests, Review by N. Dale Bryant. 

677. *The Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Pro- 
files. Review by S. S. Dunn. 

678. Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, 1951 Re- 
vision. Review by James R. Hobson. 

679. Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness 
Test. Reviews by Joan Bollenbacher and S. S. Dunn. 

680. kReading Readiness Test. 

681. *Scholastic Reading Readiness Test. 

682. kWebster Reading-Readiness Test. 


SPECIAL FIELDS 


683. “Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Natural Sciences. 

684. *Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies. 

685. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 5, Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies. 

686. *The lowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 6, Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in the 
Natural Sciences. 


SPEED 


687. kTinker Speed of Reading Test. Review by 
Leonard S. Feldt. 


STUDY SKILLS 


688. kBrown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes. Reviews by James Deese and C. Gilbert 
Wrenn (with Roy D. Lewis). 

689. California Study Methods Survey. 

690. Cooperative Dictionary Test. Review by A, N. 
Hieronymus. 

69r. Evaluation Aptitude Test. Reviews by J. 
Thomas Hastings and Walker H. Hill. 

692. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 9, Use of Sources of Information. 

693. XA Library Orientation Test for C. ollege Fresh- 
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men, 1955 Edition. Reviews by Janet G. Afflerbach 
(with Lois Grimes Afflerbach) and J. Wayne Wright- 
stone. 

694. *Logical Reasoning. Reviews by Duncan Howie 
and Charles R. Langmuir. 

695. *Pictographic Self Rating Scale. 

696. SRA Achievement Series: Work-Study Skills. 
Reviews by Robert L. Ebel and Ruth M, Strang. 

607. *Spitser Study Skills Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series, Review by James Deese. 

698. *Stanford Achievement Test: Study Skills. 
Reviews by Robert L. Ebel and Ruth M. Strang. 

609. A Test of Study Skills. Review by Marvin D. 
Glock. 

700. *Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
Reviews by Walker H. Hill and Carl I. Hovland, 


SCIENCE 


701. *Biology and General Science: National 
Teacher Examinations. 

702. *Chemistry, Physics, and General Science: 
National Teacher. Examinations. 

703. *Cooperative General Achievement Tests: 
Test II, Natural Science. 

704. *Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Science. 
7795 *Elementary Science and Health: Every Pupil 

est. 

TOR XElementary Science: Every Pupil Scholarship 

est. . 

707. *Elementary Science Test: National Achieve- 
ment Tests. Review by William Harrison Lucow. 
2229 *General Science: Every Pupil Scholarship 

est. 

709. *General Science: Every Pupil Test. 

710. kGeneral Science: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. 

711. *General Science III: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools. 

712. *General Science Test: National Achievement 
Tests. Review by Robert M. W. Travers. 

713. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 2, General Background in the Natural Sciences. 

714. kPhysical Science: Teacher Education 
amination Program. . 

715. *Read General Science Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. 

716. *Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Science. Reviews by. Palmer O. Johnson, Julian C. 
Stanley (with M. Jacinta Mann), and Robert M. W. 
Travers. 

717. *Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate and 
Advanced Science Test. 


BIOLOGY 


718. XBiological Science: Teacher Education Ex- 
amination Program. 

719. *Biology: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary S. chools. 

720. *Biology: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

721. *Biology: Every Pupil Test. 

722. Biology: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations. 

723. *College Entrance Examination Board Achicve- 
ment Test in Biology. Review by Elizabeth Hagen. 

7 Coeg te Examination Board Ad- 
vance lacement Examination: Biology. vi 
C Ww fe: tology. Review by 

725. *Cooperative Biology Test: Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau Edition. 

726. General Biology Test: National. Achievement 


-— 
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Sensory-Motor 


Tests. Reviews by Elizabeth Hagen and Clark W. 
Horton. 

727. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Biology. Review by Clark W. Horton. 

728. *Nelson Biology Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. 


CHEMISTRY 


729. ®A.C.S.-N.S.T.A. Cooperative Examination in 
High School Chemistry. Reviews by Edward G. 
Rietz and Willard G. Warrington. 

730. *A.C.S. Cooperative Chemistry Test in Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

731. *A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in Biochem- 
istry. 

732. *A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in General 
Chemistry. Reviews by Frank P. Cassaretto and 
Palmer O. Johnson. 

733. *[A.C.S. Cooperative Examinations in Organic 
Chemistry.] 

734. *À.C.S. Cooperative Examination in Physical 
Chemistry. 

735. *A.C.S. Cooperative Examination in Quantita- 
tive Analysis. Excerpt from a review. 

736. *A.C.S. Cooperative Organic Chemistry Test. 

737. *Anderson Chemistry Test: Evaluation and Ad- 
justment Series. Review by Theo. A. Ashford. 

738. *Chemistry: Achievement Examinations for 
Secondary Schools. 

739. *Chemistry: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

740. *Chemistry: Every Pupil Test. 

741. XChemistry: Midwest High School Achieve- 
ment Examination. Review by Edward G. Rietz. 

742. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Chemistry. Review by Max D. Engel- 
hart. 

743. *College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement. Examination: Chemistry. Review 
by Theo. A. Ashford. 

744. *Cooperative Chemistry Test. Reviews by Frank 
P. Cassaretto and Willard G. Warrington. 

745. *Cooperative Chemistry Test: Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau Edition. 

746. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Chemistry. K 

747. kA Junior Chemistry Test. Reviews by Roy 
W. Stanhope and Mervyn L. Turner. 


GEOLOGY 


748. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Geology. 


PHYSICS 


749. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test in Physics. Review by Theodore G. Phillips. 

750. *College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: Physics. Review by 
Leo Nedelsky. 

751. Cooperative Physics Test. Review by Theodore 
G. Phillips. 

752. *Cooperative Physics Test: Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau Edition. 

753. *Dunning Physics Test: Evaluation and Ad- 
justment Series. Review by Robert M. W. Travers. 

754. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Physics. Review by Leo Nedelsky. 

755. kA Junior Physics Test. Reviews by Roy W. 
Stanhope and Mervyn L. Turner. 

756. *Physics: Achievement Examinations for Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

757. *Physics: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

758. *Physics: Every Pupil Test. 


759. *Physics: Midwest High School Achievement 
Examinations. 


SENSORY-MOTOR - 


760. Children's Perceptual Achievement Forms. 
761. *Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance. 


HEARING 


762. kADC Audiometers. 

763. kMaico Audiometers. 

764. *Robbins Speech Sound Discrimination and 
Verbal Imagery Type Tests. 

765. *Sonotone Pure-Tone Audiometers. 


MOTOR 


766. Brace Scale of Motor Ability. Review by Anna 
S. Espenschade, 

767. kThe Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development 
Scale. Review by Anna S. Espenschade. 


VISION 


768. *AO H-R-R Pseudoisochromatic Plates, Sec- 
ond Edition. 

769. KAO School Vision Screening Test. 

770. *AO Sight Screener. 

771. *Burnham-Clark-Munsell Color Memory Test. 

772. kThe Color Aptitude Test. 

773. *Dvorine Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates, Second 
Edition. Excerpts from three reviews. 

774. Eames Eye Test. Review by Magdalen D. Ver- 
non. 

775. *The Farnsworth-Munsell 100-Hue Test for the 
Examination of Color Discrimination, 

776. kFreeman Acuity-Tester. 

777. kFreeman Protometer. 

778. *The Illuminant-Stable Color Vision Test, Sec- 
ond Edition. 

779. *Inter-Society Color Council Color Aptitude 
Test, 1953 Edition. 

780. *Keystone Visual Tests. 

781. *Massachusetts Vision Test. 

782. kNew York School Vision Tester. 

783. *Ortho-Rater. 

784. *Spache Binocular Reading Test. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


785. *American History—Government—Problems of 
Democracy: Acorn Achievement Tests. Review by 
Richard E. Gross. 

786. *College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test im Social Studies. Review by Ralph W. 
Tyler. 

787. *Cooperative General 
Test I, Soctal Studies. 

788. kThe Greig Social Studies Test. Review by 
David R. Krathwohl. 

789. *Introduction to Social Studies: Achievement 
Examinations for Secondary Schools. 

790. History and Civics Test: Municipal Tests: 
National Achievement Tests. Review by Howard R. 
Anderson. 

791. *The Iowa Tests of Educational Development: 
Test 1, Understanding of Basic Social Concepts. 

792. kSequential Tests of Educational Progress: 
Social Studies. Reviews by Richard E. Gross, S. A, 
Rayner, and Ralph W. Tyler. 

703. *Shearer Social Studies Test. Review by Ray- 
mond C. Norris. 


Achievement Tests: 


. 


Vocations 
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794. *Social Studies: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

795. Social Studies: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. , 

796. *Social Studies: National Teacher Examina- 
tions. 

797. *Social Studies: Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program, ? i 

798. *Social Studies Test: National Achievement 
Tests. 

799. *Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate and 
Advanced Social Studies Tesi. Review by Harry D. 
Berg. 


ECONOMICS 


800. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Economics. 


GEOGRAPHY 


801. *Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Geography. 

802. *Economic Geography: Achievement Exami- 
nations for Secondary Schools. 

803. *Economic Geography: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. 

804. *Geography: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

805. *Geography: Every Pupil Test. 

806. *Geography Test: Municipal Tests: National 
Achievement Tests. 


HISTORY 


807. *American History: Achievement Examina- 
tions for Secondary Schools. 

Aon *American History: Every Pupil Scholarship 
est. 

809. *American History: Every Pupil Test. 

810. kAmerican History: Midwest High School 
Achievement Examinations. Review by Howard R. 
Anderson. 

811. *American History Test: National Achieve- 
ment Tests. 

812. kCollege Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: American History. 
Reviews by James A. Field, Jr. and Christine McGuire. 

813. *College Entrance Examination Board Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination: European History. 

814. Cooperative World History Test. Review by 
David K. Heenan. 

815. *Coordinated Scales of Attainment: History. 

816. *Crary American History Test: Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. Review by Frederick H. Stutz. 

817. *Cummings World History Test: Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series. 

818. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: History. Review by Robert H. Ferrell. 

819. *History: Every Pupil Scholarship Test, 

820. kKansas United States History Test. Reviews 
by Wayne A. Frederick and John Manning. 

821. *Modern World History: Achievement Ex- 
aminations for Secondary Schools. 

822. Modern World History: 
School Achievement Examinations, 
pes *World History: Every Pupil Scholarship 

est. 

824. *World History: Every Pupil Test. 

825. *World History Test: Acorn National Achieve- 
ment Tests. Review by John Manning. 

826. *American Civics and Government Tests for 
High Schools and Colleges, Revised Edition. 

827. *American Government and Citizenship: Every 

` Pupil Test. Y 

828. * American Government: Every Pupil Scholar- 

ship Test, 


Midwest High 


829. kAttitude Toward Politicians Scale. Review by 
Donald T. Campbell. i 

830. Civic Vocabulary Test. Review by I. G. Med- 
dleton. 

831. *Constitution: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 

832. *Contemporary Problems, Review by Harry 
D. Berg. 

833. XDunond-Pflieger Problems of Democracy 
Test: Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Reviews by 
John H. Haefner and Douglas E. Scates. 

834. *General Knowledge Test of Local, State, and 
National Government. Review by Wayne A. Fred- 
erick. 

835. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Government. Review by Christine McGuire. 

836. kThe Kansas Constitution Test. Review by 
David K. Heenan. 

837. kNewspaper Reading Survey: What Do You 
Read? Reviews by Frederick H, Stutz and M. J. 
Wantman. M 

838. *Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the 
Constitution of the United States. 

839. Patterson Test or Study Exercises on the 
Declaration of Independence. 

840. *Peltier-Durost Civics and Citizenship Test: 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series. 

841. *Principles of American Citizenship Test. Re- 
views by Howard R. Anderson and M, J. Wantman. 


SOCIOLOGY 


842. *The Graduate Record Examinations Advanced 
Tests: Sociology. y 

843. *Sare-Sanders Sociology Test, 

844. *Sociology: Every Pupil Scholarship Test. 


VOCATIONS 


CLERICAL 


845. X A.C.E.R. Short Clerical Test. 

846. *A.C.E.R. Speed and Accuracy Tests. 

847. *Clerical Aptitude Test: Acorn National Apti- 
tude Tests. 

848. *Clerical Tests r and 2. 

849. *[Hay Tests for Clerical Aptitude.) 

8 850. Minnesota Clerical Test. Review by Donald E. 
Super. 

851. *O'Rourke Clerical Aptitude 
Grade. 

852. *Personnel Institute Clerical Tests. 

853. *Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test, Revised 
Edition: Purdue Personnel Tests. Reviews by Mary 
Eilen Oliverio and Donald Spearritt. 

854. *The Short Employment Tests. Review by P. L. 
Mellenbruch. 

855. *Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test. Reviews by 
Robert A. Jones and Donald Spearritt. 


Test, Junior 


INTERESTS 


856. *Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory. 
Review by William C. Cottle. 3 

857. *Devon Interest Test. Reviews by Arthur B. 
Royse and Alfred Yates. 

858. XG. C. Self-Scoring Interest Record, Second 
Experimental Edition. 

859. *How Well Do You Know Your Interests. Re- 
views by Jerome E. Doppelt and Henry S. Dyer. 

860. *Interest Check List. 

_ 861. *Inventory of Vocational Interests: Acorn Na- 
tional Aptitude Tests. 

862. kKuder Preference Record—Occupational. Re- 
views by Edward S. Bordin and John W. Gustad. 
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Vocations 


863. *Kuder Preference Record—V ocational. Re- 
views by Clifford P. Froehlich and John Pierce-Jones. 

864. *Occupational Interest Inventory, 1956 Revi- 
sion. Reviews by Martin Katz and Wilbur L. Layton. 

865. XPicture Interest Inventory. 

866. XQualifications Record. 

867. *Rothzwell Interest Blank, Miller Revision. 

868. *Strong Vocational Interest. Blank for Men, 
Revised. 

869. *Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women, 
Revised. 

870, Vocational Interest Analyses: A Six-Fold 
Analytical Extension of the Occupational Interest In- 
ventory. Review by Wilbur L. Layton. 


MANUAL DEXTERITY 


871. *Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test, Re- 
view by Neil D. Warren. a 

872. *Moore Eye-Hand Coordination and Color- 
Matching Test. e 

873. Purdue Pegboard. Review by Neil D. Warren. 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 


874. *A.C.E.R. Mechanical C. omprehension Test. 
Reviews by John R. Jennings and Haydn S. Williams. 

875. XALC.E.R. Mechanical Reasoning Test. Re- 
views by Jóhn R. Jennings and Haydn S. Williams. 

876. XChriswell Structural Dexterity Test. Review 
by A. Pemberton Johnson. 

877. kGroup Test SoA. Reviews by E. G. Chambers 
and John Liggett. 

878. *Mechanical Aptitude Test: Acorn National 
Aptitude Tests. 

879. *Mellenbruch Mechanical Motivation Test, Re- 
views by Arthur H. Brayfield and John B. Morris. 

880. XN.I.I.P. Squares Test. Review by J. F. Clark. 

881. *Newcastle Spatial Test. 

882. *O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test. 

883. *Purdue Mechanical Performance Test. 

884. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. 
Review by D. W. McElwain. 

885. *Spatial Tests I and II. Reviews by E. G. 
Chambers and Charles T. Myers. 

886. *Survey of Mechanical Insight. Review by 
Arthur H. Brayfield. ` 

887. *Survey of Object Visualization, Review by 
William J. Micheels. 

888. Survey of Space Relations Ability. Review by 
D. W. McElwain. 

889. *Test of Mechanical Comprehension. 

890. * Tool Knowledge Test. Reviews by J. F. Clark 
and I. G. Meddleton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


891. Aptitude Tests for Occupations, Review by 
Lloyd G, Humphreys. 

892. [Biography Forms]: Application-Interview 
Series. 

803. *Business Judgment Test. Review by Edward 
B. Greene. 

894. Cancellation Test. Review by Herbert A. Tonne. 

895. *[Employee Rating and Development Forms.] 

896. *[Executive, Industrial, and Sales Personnel 
Forms.] 

807. *The Fiesenheiser Test of Ability to Read 
Drawings. 

898. *Hiring Summary Worksheet. 

899. *Identical Forms. 


. *Merit Rating Series. d 

vor XPerFlu-Der ae Reviews by Andrew l. 
Coi id John W. French. 2 

xa The i iae €—— Reviews by Albert 

. Th: d Albert K. Kurtz. « 
: iS S ersonal Data Blank. Review by Arthur E. 

xler. D E 

904. Personnel Institute Hiring Kit. "i 

905. XSRA Employce Inventory. Reviews by Erwin 
K. Taylor and Albert S. Thompson. f E 

906. XA Self-Rating Scale for Leadership Qualifica- 
tions. 


SPECIFIC VOCATIONS 


907. *Accounting Orientation Test: High School 
Level. 3 

908. kAchievement Tests in Nursing. —— 

909. "Achievement Tests in Practical Nursing, | 

910. * Admission Test for Graduate Study in Busi- 
ness. 

git. *American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants Testing Programs. t 

912. *[American Transit Association Tests.] 

913. *Aptitude Index. 

914. *Aptitude Associates Test of Sales Aptitude: 
A Test for Measuring Knowledge of Basic Principles 
of Selling. 

.915. XA Chart for the Rating of a Foreman 

916. *Dental Aptitude Testing Program. 

917. XDental Hygiene Aptitude Testing Program 

918. *[Driver Selection Forms and Tests.) 

919. XEngineering Aide Test 50-A. 

920. *Entrance Examinations for Schools of Prac- 
tical Nursing. 

921. XFirefighter Test. 
dE *General Test on Traffic and Driving Knotel- 

lgé. 

923. *The Graduate Record Examinations Ad- 

vanced Tests: Engineering. 

924. *Hall Salespower Inventory. 

925. *Hanes Sales Selection Inventory, Revised 
Edition, 

926. How Supervise? 

927. XInformation Index. 

928. *Law School Admission Test. 

929. XLIAMA Inventory of Job Attitudes 

930. *Managerial Scale for Enterprise Improve- 
ment. Reviews by Brent Baxter and Edward B 
peser s 

931. *Measure of Consociative Tendency 

932. *Medical College Admission Test i 
So G. Wesman. 

933. * Minnesota Engineering Analogies Test. R 

E g. " ds 
ra by A. Pemberton Johnson and William B. 

934. *NLN Achievement T. ze 
sional Nursing Program. ERU Tor Bate 

* 7 * 

E NLN Graduate Nurse Qualifying Examina- 
936. *NLN Practical 
937. *NLN Pre- 

amination. 

938. *NLN Pre-Nursing and Guidance E x 

039. *Personnel Isid p^ o si Examination. 

940. XPolicemon Test. Pri 
pot *Punched Cord Machine Operator Aptitude 

942. XPurdue Trad S 
metal Workers: Pardee Sidane Test for 

xP, ersonnel Test; 

P obe one Information Test in Carpent 

'ersi z ntry 
cie onnel Tests. Review by P. i Melo. 


Review by 


Profes- 


ex Nurse Achievement Tests 
mission and Classification Ex- 


Sheet- 
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944. kPurdue Trade Information Test in Engine 
Lathe Operation: Purdue Personnel Tests. Review by 
William J. Micheels. 

945. kPurdue Trade Information Test in Welding, 
Revised Edition: Purdue Personnel Tests. 

946. *Road Test Check List for Testing, Selecting, 
Rating, and Training Coach Operators. 

947. *Sales Comprehension Test. Review by Ray- 
mond A. Katzell. 

948. *Sales Motivation Inventory. Review by S. 
Rains Wallace. 


949. *Sales Personnel Description Form. 

950. XSteward Life Insurance Knowledge Test. 

951. XSteward Occupational Objectives Inventory. 

952. kSteward Personal Background Inventory. 

953. XSteward Sales Aptitude Inventory. 

954. XThe Store Personnel Test. Reviews by Ray- 
mond A. Katzell and John B. Morris, 

955. *Supervisory Practices Test. Reviews by Clif- 
ford E. Jurgensen and Mary Ellen Oliverio. 

956. *Truck Driver Test 60-A. 

957. Veterinary Aptitude Testing Program. 


